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TuHaAtT-too much competition would rob the patrons of 
the business of steam boiler and flywheel insurance of 
a part of the protection intended to be provided is pointed 
out in the report of an interview had by the Hartford 
Times with President Brainerd, of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company. The chief 
benefit to policyholders of this kind of insurance, of 
course, is not indemnity after a loss, but the prevention 
of any catastrophe, and to accomplish this a perfect and 
constaht inspection service must be maintained. As to 
that the Times says: 

It appears that the total amount paid last year for steam boiler insurance 
throughout the United States amounted to but $2,303,104, and that of this 
amount $1,275,103 was paid to the Hartford Company, notwithstanding there 
were no less than twenty-five companies competing for this small volume of 
business. It was further explained that because of the peculiar character 
of steam boiler and flywheel insurance, their distinctive feature being the 
maintenance of an efficient inspection service, they are two of the most 
limited and most expensive lines to conduct of all the numerous casualty 
lines, and that unless a considerable volume can be controlled in each State 
throughout the Union, an efficient inspection service cannot be maintained 
with any promise of profit, in view of the expenses in maintaining an organ- 
ization and an inspection service as today required, if the business is to be 
properly conducted. It will at once be observed that if the premiums paid 
for steam boiler insurance should gradually become equally apportioned be- 
tween all the companies at this time competing for it (and all things being 
equal, and each company maintaining an equal and as extended an organiza- 
tion and efficient inspection service, there is no reason why this condition 
should not obtain), there would be an average of less than $100,000 an- 
nually that it would be possible for any one company to secure, which sum 
would be barely sufficient to maintain one inspector in each State. 





Tue address of Mr. Alfred Hurrell, attorney for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, to the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, from which we make 
copious extracts, touches not only upon the general sub- 
ject of investments, but particularly upon that of the 
disposition in certain States to compel investments in 
their securities of funds of life insurance companies. 
Mr. Hurrell dwells very pertinently on the disastrous 
effects of forced investments of this kind, and of the 
discouragement to capital by the unfriendly attitude of 
communities toward it. “It is apparent,” says Mr. Hur- 
rell, “that that community will fare best and secure the 
most capital where, in conjunction with fair natural re- 
sources, political and statutory conditions prevail that 
will insure to capital friendly treatment and a’ square 
deal.” Applying this obvious truth to the case of Texas 
and its Robertson compulsory investments law, Mr. Hur- 
rell observes that with the exit of the life insurance com- 








panies which the law drove from the State+—to the de- 
light of the local stock jobber and insurance company pro-+ 
moter—‘‘went the greatest opportunity Texas ever had of 
enjoying a strong, steady and what would have been an 
increasing flow of money to it for its development. In- 
stead of realizing what it had the State deliberately 
blocked the channel through which investments were 
coming to it, and deflected the current into the nearby 
States of Oklahoma and Louisiana and elsewhere.” Mr. 
Hurrell also shows by an analysis of the collections from 
and disbursements, including investments, in South Caro- 
lina, in 1911, that the State actually enjoyed an excess 
of receipts from the life insurance companies of over a 
million and a half dollars. Mr. Hurrell’s address should 
be circulated among business men in the Southern and 
Western States. 





WE have—and have always had—two kinds of State 
insurance commissioners in office; those whose activities 
are devoted to promoting discordance between the public 
and insurers, and those who seek to conserve the best 
interests of both in the institution and to build it up 
so that its beneficence will be apparent to all. There is 
a conspicuous example of the former in the limelight 
now. To the latter class the Insurance Commissioner 
of Utah unquestionably belongs. _We had occasion re- 
cently to notice a practical effort of his to check the fire 
waste, in the form of offering money prizes—paying for 
them out of his own pocket—for the first and second 
best essays on fire prevention written by pupils in the 
public schools. This is an effective method of awakening 
the interest of youth in a reform which will become the 
habit of a lifetime. Commissioner Done is now engaged 
in an undertaking equally promising of good results. It 
is the preparation of a text book on insurance for use 
in the schools of his State. At present an elementary 
course of instruction in the schools as to the nature and 
practice of insurance—fire, life and casualty—is unknown. 
It is safe to say that most young people arrive at ma- 
turity with only a glimmering idea of what insurance is 
and what they afterward know—if they ever do know 
anything about it—is learned by slow degrees and through 
necessary contact with it in a business way. Commis- 
sioner Done would have the principles of insurance taught 
as are those of other forms of economic and social science. 
When everybody appreciates that an insurance company 
is a medium for the collection and distribution of a fund 
for the payment of losses, and not a self-working gold 
mine, the ignorant prejudice against these companies 
which professional politicians and demagogues foster, 
will cease. The commissioner, it should be added—and 
also to his credit—does not confine his efforts for the 
promotion of insurance to the education of his constit- 
uents. We must not close this notice of his endeavors 
without alluding to the means he is taking to discourage 
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the bad practices of some of the representatives of in- 
surance in Utah. The particular drive he is making at 
present is at the custom of agents in attacking other 
reputable companies in order to induce the policyholders 
to exchange into their own. The following quotation 
will show the excellent quality of Mr. Done’s work: 

It has recently come to the attention of the Insurance Department that a 
few life insurance agents have been casting doubt, chiefly by innuendo, on 
the solvency and integrity of legal reserve companies authorized to do 
business in Utah. Also that in their zeal for business they are making un- 
fair and misleading comparisons with other companies as to expenses of 
management, dividend payments, interest earnings and other elements, using 
such statements as guarantees of future profits to policyholders, to the dis- 
advantage of competing companies and agents. In some instances policy- 
holders have been disturbed and dissatisfied by such representations, the 
lapsing of policies and dissatisfaction in life insurance as an institution 
resulting therefrom. Notice is hereby served that the Commissioner of In- 
surance resents, as a reflection on the efficiency of his office, intimations that 
he is permitting legal reserve companies to operate in the State which are 
insolvent or approaching insolvency. He will hold any agent responsible for 
statements. authenticated to him as coming from such agent, and will visit 
the full penalty on offenders upon presentation of due proof. The ruling is 
hereby made that when the agent of a company casts discredit and doubt on 
competing companies, and arouses dissatisfaction in the minds of present or 
prospective policyholders, especially to the extent of destroying faith in the 
solvency of legal reserve insurance companies, such act constitutes misrepre- 
sentation as defined in Section 48 of the insurance code. The penalty is 
revocation of license and turning of the offending agent over to the courts 
for prosecution and punishment: 


Facts and Opinions. 





The Insurance Commissioner of Maine has issued a bul- 
letin, under date of June 24, which is the most valuable bit 
of educational literature, from the standpoint of the fire 
insurance policyholder, that has yet been received. As- 
suming that it has been widely circulated throughout the State 
of Maine, it ought to accomplish very much in the way of 
stimulating policyholders to know whether they have violated 
their agreements with the insurance companies or not, and 
should result in the elimination of much of the friction at- 
tending adjustments. The expenditure of some money in 
every State for the circulation of such a bulletin would be 
of much more benefit to the citizens of the country than 
the promulgation of fine spun theories about the conduct of 
the business by the companies. The common sense attitude 
of Commissioner Havey is illustrated by this single extract, 
which is commended to the consideration of the whole world, 
supervising officials included: “Don’t measure the intrinsic 
value of your insurance by its cost. Cheap insurance often 
turns out to be altogether too cheap to be good.” 


In addition to his well known qualities as a mixer of 
mustard, Mr. Robert J. Mix is also a sermonizer, as the fol- 
lowing extract from his July letter to his agents demon- 


strates: 

Only a few weeks ago a mighty steamship was crossing the Atlantic. 
Rushing along in the middle of the night at terrific speed, the great ship 
collided with an iceberg—and you well know the awful consequences of 
that collision. One minute before that vessel struck the human beings who 
were aboard of her were widely separated by well defined lines of distinction. 
In the first cabin were millionaires, men of rank, men of high social and 
business standing. In other parts of the ship were the officers and crew, 
and in the hold were the stokers, working like demons to keep up steam 
in the enormous boilers down there below the level of the sea. Yes, there 
were wide lines of man-made distinction between the people aboard that 
doomed vessel one minute before she struck—but what was the condition an 
hour or two later when the 1,600 men and women who could not be accom- 
modated in the lifeboats stood face to face with certain death? What 
then had become of the differences in wealth, in rank and in social and 
business standing, differences that had been so marked but an hour or two 
before? Every vestige of them had disappeared, and to those 1.600 
souls. there remained but one single possession. That single possession was 
character. 


The man who ranked highest then ‘aboard that vessel was the, 
man who had the best character. It seems then, my friends, that the thing 


best worth striving for in this world is the thing which lasts, the thing 
which endures when all else is lost to us, and that’s character. Now, the 
development of a high, strong, character is a mighty hard job, it’s the 
toughest job that you and I will ever tackle, for it means self-conquest, 
self-domination, and the man who conquers himself is “greater than he 
who taketh a city.”” Quite a sermon this, is it not my friends, but it has 
a wonderfully important bearing on your work and mine as Prudential 
representatives. The Prudential agent of character will be careful in little 
things. He will see that his applications are made out correctly, and that 
his appointments for examination are carefully made; he will observe all 
the rules and regulations of his company, he will be loyal under any and 
all circumstances, he will be fair and square in all of his dealings with 
his company, with his office and with the people whom he is endeavoring to 
insure. He will be diligent in business, for he will obey his conscience, and 
his conscience will tell him that it is his duty to develop himself and his 
territory to the limit of his ability—he will make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Now, when you have a Prudential agent who conducts himself 
along these lines, you have a Prudential agent of character, and I tell 
you, my brothers in the profession, when that man lays down his rate 
book for the last time, whether he be rich or comparatively poor, he has 
attained the highest goal of all, he has achieved success, and he shall have 
peace. . 





A court definition of a “representative” of an unauthorized 
insurance company will be secured as one of the results of 
the arrest of James H. Andrews, of Binghamton, N. Y., at 
Rochester last week. Mr. Andrews is a widely known ad- 
juster who has been employed by many fire insurance com- 
panies, and his arrest followed his’ adjustment of a loss on 
an automobile which had been “insured” under a policy is- 
sued at Lloyds, London. There was difficulty about payment 
after the loss, and the policyholder caused the arrest. Mr. 
Andrews contends in defense that he had no interest in the 
insurance, and that he adjusted the loss just as he would 
have adjusted for any other of his clients. Outside of the 
matter of his personal guilt, however, the case will be of 
great value to the New York Insurance Department, and it 
will undoubtedly prove the starting point for an attempt to 
clear up the whole matter of unauthorized insurance in this 
State. The department has been very much astonished of 
late at the number of complaints which have been filed con- 
cerning unauthorized insurance in existence in New York. 
It was learned a few days ago that a big Fifth avenue jewelry 
house has a blanket policy of “insurance” covering all stock 
which it buys or sells, whether in the store, on its way from 
the wholesaler, or in course of delivery to the purchaser. The 
merchant had no hesitation in giving the representative of 
the Insurance Department the name of the agent from whom 
he procured the policy, and was astounded to know that it 
was issued in violation of law. The department states that 
there is probably a very large amount of this kind of “insur- 
ance” throughout the State. It is too early yet to discuss 
the probabilities of legislation on the subject, but it has been 
suggested that to make the buyer of such “insurance” equally 
amenable with the man who sells it might result in making 
the public more wary of it. A campaign of education would 
be helpful. 


The annual report of Insurance Commissioner Ballard of 
Oklahoma contains several recommendations which the com- 
missioner thinks advisable for the the future proper conduct 
of the insurance business in that State. In the light of a loss 
ratio of 60.78 per cent. in Oklahoma for 1911, the companies 
will doubtless approve of Mr. Ballard’s thought that the com- 
missioner ought to have power to revise insurance rates—if 
he will increase them somewhat. The recommendations are, 
in part: 

The commissioner should be given authority to require fire insurance rates 
to be fairly and equitably applied to individual risks, and to hear and de- 
termine questions of discrimination in the application of insurance rates. 

The minimum paid up capital of stock fire companies should be placed at 
not less than $100,000, and such companies should also be required to have 
at least $50,o00 of surplus. 
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All insurance companies should be placed under the jurisdiction of the In- 
surance Commissioner as soon as chartered. 

The expense of promotion and organization of insurance companies should 
be limited to not more than 15 per cent, of the amount realized from the 
sale of the capital stock, and stock salesmen should be required to be licensed. 

A tax of at least 5 per cent. should be levied on all the premium contracts 
in unauthorized companies. 

A law should be passed making it a misdemeanor to represent an unau- 
thorized company in any capacity, and the law should provide a penalty 
for so doing. 

Companies should be required to bond all their agents. 

Companies should be penalized for accepting insurance from unauthorized 
‘agents. 

Rebating by agents of any class of insurance should be penalized. 

A receiver, having been appointed by the court to take charge of any 
insurance company, should be required to notify every policyholder as shown 
iby the company’s books, within ten days. + 

A bill should be passed relating to excess insurance in unauthorized com- 
panies, and the department recommends a law similar to that of Missouri 
on the subject. 

A bill should be passed regulating reinsurance contracts, and giving the 
department supervision over same. 

The report shows that eighty-three fire insurance compa- 
nes reported to the department for I911, and the premiums 


collected during that year were $3,468,177. 





The following standing committees of the New York 
Board of, Fire Underwriters have been appointed for the year 
IQI2-13: 

Committee on Finance—Thomas A. Ralston, chairman; David Rumsey, 
vice chairman; F. O. Affeld, E. H. A. Correa, Chas. A. Hull, John A. Kelly, 
A. H. Wray. 

Committee on Fire Patrol—E. E. Pearce, chairman; E. G. Snow, vice 
chairman; Geo. B. Edwards, M. J. Ennis, J. G. Hilliard, Charles H. Post, 
Wallace Reid. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation—J. A. Kelsey, chairman; Geo. C. 
Howe, vice chairman; George W. Burchell, R. D. Harvey, E. G. Richards, 
David Rumsey, C. G. Smith. , 

Committee on Losses and Adjustments—S. R. Weed, chairman; Chas. L. 
‘Chase, vice chairman; Louis P. Bayard, J. Montgomery Hare, George C. 
Howe, George W. Hoyt, Joseph McCord, W. L. Perrin, Wallace Reid, John 
M. Talbot, A. H. Wray. 

Committee on Surveys—Frank Lock, chairman; J. F’. Hastings, vice chair- 
man; Frederick H. Crum, Howard Hampton, W. L. Perrin, C. F. Shallcross, 
‘C. G. Smith. 

Committee on Electricity—Joseph McCord, chairman; R. C. Christopher, 
vice chairman; James A. Alexander, N. S. Bartow, A. D. Irving, Jr.; James 
Marshall, S. R. Weed. 

Committee on Origin of Fires—Frank Lock, chairman; E, E. Pearce, vice 
chairman; J. A. Kelsey, Joseph McCord, S. R. Weed and Thomas A. 
Ralston. 

Committee on Arbitration—William N. Kremer, chairman; George W. 
Babb, J. Montgomery Hare, E. R. Kennedy, Edward F. Beddall and A. H. 
Wray. 

Committee on Patents—F. O. Affeld, chairman; R. D. Harvey, Wallace 
Reid, C. G. Smith, James Marshall and John M. Talbot. 

Committee on Membership—Thomas A. Ralston, chairman; J. A. Kelsey, 
Joseph McCord, E. E. Pearce, Frank Lock and S. R. Weed. 

Committee on Water Supply and Fire Department—C. G. Smith, chair- 
man; Geo. W. Babb, Henry Evans, R. Bleecker Rathbone and J. Mont- 
gomery Hare. 

Committee on Fire Patrol Relief Fund—E. E. Pearce, chairman; Thomas 
A. Ralston, vice chairman; George B. Edwards, J. G. Hilliard, E. G. Snow, 
M. J. Ennis, Charles H. Post, A. M. Thorburn and Wallace Reid. 

Delegate to Board of Examiners of Building Department—Charles G, 
Smith. 


The Sterling Fire of Indiana, of which James F. Joseph is 
managing underwriter, has entered New York.and has ap- 
pointed the William H. Kenzel Company, of 23 Liberty street, 
metropolitan agents. The Sterling Fire insurance company 
began business on January 2, 1912. It was incorporated under 
the laws of Indiana on June 3, 1911, as the Home Fire insur- 
ance company of Indiana, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, later increased to $850,000. In November, 1911, its 
title was changed to Sterling Fire insurance company, and it 
is said that its capital may eventually be increased to $1,000,- 
000. The statement of the company as of March 15, 1912, 


announces a surplus to the policyholders of $1,323,580.69. The 
underwriting management of the company is in the hands of 
its vice president, James F. Joseph, whose experience and 
ability for this work qualify him in an exceptional degree. 
He was formerly identfied with the American Fire insurance 
company of Philadelphia, the Phenix insurance company of 
Brooklyn, the Manchester Assurance Company of London and 
the New York branch of the North British and Mercantile 
insurance company. He was also identified with the Com- 
monwealth insurance company of New York as its vice presi- 
dent and had charge of its underwriting department. The 
Kenzel ageacy is a new one, but it has strong financial con- 
nections, and with P. M. Tofte, Jr., formerly counterman with 
Fred S. James & Co., in charge of the counter, it is expected 
to control a large volume of business. Mr. Joseph before 
leaving New York expressed confidence that the operations of 
the company through the Kenzel agency would be conducted 
with vigor and aggressiveness. 


The matter of the removal of the home office of theJeffer- 
son Life insurance company from Raleigh to Greensboro is 
the most interesting one in insurance circles in that State. 
As has been already announced, the directors of the Jefferson 
Standard decided to make this removal, but it may be said 
that it is conditioned upon the joining of forces by the Greens- 
boro Life, and complete arrangements to this effect. There 
are twenty-eight directors of the Jefferson Standard, and of 
these twenty-four were present and voted, and twenty, it is 
understood, favored removal. This removal is made pur- 
suant to Section 1175 of the Revisal of North Carolina, and 
the change is to be made August 1. A committee is ap- 
pointed to work out the details, composed of President 
Joseph G. Brown, Walter Taylor, Walter McQueen, J. C. 
Hales, George A. Holderness and Charles W. Gold. This 
committee will report to a similar one from the Greensboro 
Life at that place July 25, and the directors are to meet July 
29 to complete the arrangements for the transfer, provided 
everything is satisfactory. The Greensboro Life stockholders 
and directors have shown that they are very anxious to join 
forces. The name Jefferson Standard will be retained by the 
company thus formed. The general opinion is that it is only 
a question of time when the Security Life and Annuity of 
Greensboro will come into the combination. Early in August 
officers of the new company are to be elected. No election 
was held this year, the officers merely having been continud 
in their position. 


The building committee of the Chicago city council, which 
is considering the extension of the fire limits, added about 
30 square miles to the present territory at its last meeting. 
The bulk of this was on the north and west sides, but the 
largest values were involved by the inclusion of the Union 
Stock Yards. Strenuous opposition was made to this by 
the packing interests and by the aldermen representing the 
stock yards, but they were outvoted in the committee. The 
stock yards aldermen have been the leaders in the opposition 
to any extension, perhaps because of their interest in the 
yards, and it is hoped that they will relax their constant 
opposition to any and all changes now that the stock yards 
case has been settled. The Association of Commerce, the 
City Club and the committee on publicity and education have 


-worked long and faithfully to secure this extension of the 


fire limits. They have been greatly assisted by the neigh- 
borhood and improvement clubs in.the outlying districts, the 
leaders in the latter movement being James J. Condon, presi- 
dent of the West End Improvement Club, and Emil J. Piton, 
president of the Southwest Improvement Association. 
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In South Carolina Insurance Commissioner McMaster | which he is distributing by the thousands. He has also en- 


hopes to be able to prevent the establishment of the in- 
creased dwelling house rates promulgated by the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association by playing the non-board 
companies against the “combine.” In a statement of the 
conference had between himself and the executive commit- 
tee of the association, at which the reasons for the increased 


rates were presented, the commissioner says: 

If the non-board companies, of which there are about twenty-four doing 
business in the State, or any of them, will agree not to charge the increased 
rates, the commissioner may be able to prevent the enforcement of the local 
board agreement. 


4 

Just so soon as the proceedings of the conference are transcribed and cor- 
rected by the representatives of the insurance companies, the commissioner 
will determine upon his course of action. 


It is understood that the association companies have lost 
money on this class of business, and that they will let the 
business go to those who want to write it at what they claim 
to be unprofitable rates. 


. 


Field men in the West were busily engaged in arranging 
agency relations in preparation for July 1, the date on which 
the new co-operation agreement between the Western Union 
and the Western Insurance Bureau went into effect. There 
are found to be many differences of opinion as to the appli- 
cation of the rules in certain cases, and the conference com- 
mittee is being called upon for many rulings. The chief 
cause of complaint is the effect of the agreement upon agen- 
cies which would otherwise be clear had they not retained 
nominal agency of the other class for accommodation or 
until it could find other quarters. As the status of agencies 
for commissions was fixed as of April 6, such agencies found 
themselves on a lower commission basis for all their compa- 
nies when their intention was to be clear. Special agents of 
both classes are also keeping a close eye on the non-affiliated 
companies, who will find themselves at a disadvantage since 
the agreement went into effect. 


The agitation against underwriters’ agencies is not making 
much headway, so far as the companies are concerned. While 
the National Association of Local Agents urges as a solution 
the capitalization of the annexes, only one company has so 
far complied with this suggestion. The Eastern Union has 
shown its position on the matter by admitting to membership 
the Rochester German Underwriters, and the Western In- 
surance Bureau has just given individual representation and the 
power of voting to all the underwriters’ annexes maintained 
by its members, numbering about. thirty. The Phcenix of 
Hartford and the Equitable of Providence, which it controls, 
have established the Equitable Insurance Alliance as a joint 
policy to be used on the Pacific Coast. 


The Minnesota Legislature at a special session just ad- 
journed passed a bill requiring increased rates of fraternal 
insurance by any order to be subject to a referendum vote of 
the Minnesota members of the order before becoming ef- 
fective. The Minnesota law requires the names of all lodge 
officers in the United States to be filed with the Minnesota 
Department within thirty days after request for them is 
made. This will enable the opponents of increased rates to 
circularize the membership of the order. The Modern Wood- 
men of America is, of course, the order aimed at by the bill. 


Effective use of printers’ ink is being made by C. A. Ran- 
dall, Chief Deputy Fire Commissioner of Nebraska, in his 
fire prevention campaign. He has prepared a series of copy- 
righted cards, with pictures in the corner emphasizing some 


listed the support of the Nebraska press in the work, and 
has just sent out another bulletin in which he urges the 
papers to call the attention of their people to the principal. 
causes of fires, which he sets forth in a concise way. 


The Western department of the Connecticut resents the 
action of the Western Insurance Bureau in declaring that it 
will be compelled to retire from all bureau agencies within 
the time allowed it by the Western Union to readjust its re- 
lations. Manager McDonald says that he has been given 
two years within which to make his changes, and predicts 
that before that time the situation will be such that further 
action will not be necessary, the inference being that he 
believes that the Bureau will be merged with the Union by. 
that time. 


One of the welcome arrivals of the week is a copy of the 
Argus Insurance Directory of Chicago, giving all the correct 
addresses of the insurance interests in that city. The recent 
readjustment of the Chicago insurance district, and the re- 
numbering of many of the streets of the city, make the new 
directory a welcome relief from the confusion which has 
marked the handling of Chicago correspondence of late. The 
directory is published by the Rollins Publishing. Company at 
$I per copy. 


An injunction to restrain Baker Camp of that city, of 
which he is a member, from paying out $283.50, has been is- 
sued by E. J. Powers, of Peoria, to be used by the insurgents 
in the Modern Woodmen in fighting the increased rates. At 
a recent slimly attended meeting of the camp thirty-seven 
members put through a resolution, appropriating 50 cents per 
member to fight the increase in rates, which Powers claims 
is contrary to the rules and regulations. 


No immediate action is expected under the new State rating 
law of Kentucky now that it has been held constitutional by 
the Federal Court. The companies have filed their basis rates 
through the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, and will take no 
further action until the State Rating Board requires some 
changes in these rates. Before this is done the board will 
appoint an expert rater and make an investigation of the 
fairness of the existing rates. 


In an address before the Minnesota State Fire Prevention 
Association on “Conservation,” Governor Eberhart said that 
he had kept in touch with the work of the association and 
was highly gratified with its achievements. He promised to 
do everything in his power to assist the fire prevention move- 
ment and help reduce the fire waste, and offered to attend 
public meetings in various parts of the State if his presence 
would be of any assistance. 


The State Mutual Life General Agency Association met at 
Worcester, June 26-27, in a highly profitable convention. The 
following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
E. Miller France, Cleveland; vice president, L. J. Barrett, 
Worcester; secretary and treasurer, F. L. Chesney, Kansas 
City; executive committee: Everts Wrenn, Chicago; S. L. 
Calhoun, Memphis; E. S. Stringer, Detroit. 


Suits for rebating life insurance premiums have been 
brought against the Mutual Life and. Max J. Callmann, its 
agent, by A. C. Wegner, suing as informer. He sues them 


fire protection lesson, and with a maxim printed in the centre, | jointly and severally, asking a fine of $1,000 from each. The 
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cases are scheduled before Judge Blake in the Municipal Court 
July 6. The complaint charges a 15 per cent. rebate on a 
$1,000 policy issued in 1gIo. 


The Springfield Fire and Marine has rearranged its New 
England field, putting Murray S. Bradish in charge of Maine 
and New Hampshire, with headquarters at Portland; Frederic 
R. Galacar in charge of Rhode Island and most of eastern 
Massachusetts, and John B. Cornish in charge of the Massa- 
chusetts counties of Barnstable, Duke and a of 
Plymouth. 


portion 





The Capital and Merchants and Bankers Fire of Des Moines 
has announced that it will apply for admission to the Western 
Insurance Bureau. The Bureau has granted voting powers to 
underwriters’ agencies maintained by its members, thus add- 

_ing over a score of organizations. New companies are al- 
lowed six months to readjust their relations with their agents. 

The Hartford Life has decided to pass its semi-annual divi- 
dend. Thomas F. Lawrence, vice president, says that pres- 
ent conditions do not justify a stock dividend of Io per cent. 
The $150,000 formerly realized from the $1,000,000 safety fund 
has shrunk to $80,000. The new interests which have pur- 
chased the company haye decided to omit stock dividends. 

The new owners of the Williamsburgh City Fire will pro- 
ceed at once to merge that company with the Empire City 
Fire of New York, at which time President Charles A. Hull, 
of the latter company, will retire. The merged corporation 
will have a cash capital of $650,000, aes it is proposed to 
increase later to $1,000,000. 


The engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have made a special inspection of the high pressure fire ser- 
vice at Baltimore which was put in operation this spring. 
In general, the engineers commend the system as a very ma- 
terial aid to the city’s fire protection, but suggest some ex- 
tensions of the service. 


The Great Southern Fire and the National Industrial Fire, 
both of which were in process of organization in Louisville, 
have agreed to pool their issues and complete their organiza- 
tion under the name of the Great Southern. They claim joint 
stock subscriptions aggregating nearly $400,000. 


The Kentucky Insurance Department has passed upon poli- 
cies issued by underwriters’ agencies as to whether they 
plainly show that they are guaranteed by another company, 
and has returned several policies for changes, allowing until 
August 1 for compliance. 


The Pheenix Mutual Life has sued to recover $5,624.58 paid 
under protest to Robert O. Eaton, internal revenue collector. 
Charges are made that the net income figures submitted by 
the company were altered and the tax levied on the increased 
total thus produced. 





The State of Wisconsin is, it is announced, ready to begin 
writing insurance policies, but the start will be delayed until 
a considerable number of applications are on hand. Meantime, 
the companies are declining to discuss their future course re- 
garding Wisconsin. 





The Equitable Life has just paid $50,000 on a policy secured 
June 17 by John McKee Jamison, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Charlotte, N. C., on June 28. The com- 
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Jamison was president, was the benefi- 








pany, of which Mr. 
ciary. 


The five year limit imposed on the Prudential for disposing 
of its bank stocks has been extended one year by Chancellor 
Walker of New Jersey. Satisfactory reasons for not having 
complied with the requirement were presented by the com- 
pany. 


Says “Mistah Robinson,” the political editor of Rough 
Notes: “When Mistah Roosefel’ gits dat pahty wall built 
through de Republican pahty, de exposuah cha’ge will moh 


dan offset de credit foh de reduced area credit, whatevah dat 
isis. 


Differences between the officers and stockholders of the 
Los Angeles Fire have resulted in a suit by L. M. Lloyd, a 
stockholder, for an accounting. He alleges that $70,000 of 
the sum paid for expenses of promotion is excessive. 


The new city administration of Denver is considering the 
advisability of cancelling all fire insurance on city property 
and using the $11,000.a year now paid as premiums as the 
nucleus of an insurance fund. 


The stockholders have ratified the deal whereby the busi- 
ness of the Sun of New Orleans is reinsured in the Royal. 
Charles Janvier, Charles Godchaux and Fergus G. Lee have 
been appointed liquidators. 


A report from Logansport, Ind., says that on Thursday a 
Fourth of July firecracker cured a case of hiccoughing which 
had lasted five days, but that the patient died shortly there- 
after of exhaustion. 


The New York Court of Appeals has decided that the con- 
viction of Willard H. Peck, former secretary of the defunct 
People’s Mutual of Syracuse, on a charge of perjury, was 
illegal. 


The Prudential’s $100,000 league met and held its annual 
meeting at Denver June 20-22. President Dryden, E. A. Duf- 
field and J. H. Huntington were present and made addresses. 


In addition to the reduction in rates at Oklahoma City, a 
reduction of 5 cents has been made at Muskogee on dwell- 
ings, boarding houses and apartments, taking effect June 20. 





The Insurance Society of Cleveland was organized by fifty 
insurance men of that city this week. The new society will 
affiliate with the Insurance Institute of America. 


The Catholic Knights and Ladies of America, a fraternal 
insurance order, has adopted the rates of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, taking effect on July 1. 


The Franklin Fire of Washington has reinsured all its re- 
maining liability outside the District of Columbia with the 
Citizens of West Virginia. 


The annual meeting of the Southern fire insurance compa- 
nies, which had been postponed, will be held at the Piedmont 
Hotel, Atlanta, July 10-11. 


The semi-annual meeting of the West Virginia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association will be held at Detroit August 14-15. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


London Assurance: W. H. Griffith, special agent for Georgia, Alabama and 
South Carolina. 


New Amsterdam Casualty: Walter B. Paff, agent at Indianapolis. 





Mr. Charles Henry Marshall, chairman of the United States board of 
directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company 
of Liverpool since 1890, and member of the board of directors of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe of New York, died in Paris early on 
Tuesday morning, aged seventy-four years. He had been a director of 
the English company since 1871, and was also one of the directors of 
the Globe Indemnity Company and the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. He was connected with many financial institutions, and had 
served in numerous public capacities, it being a part of his belief that 
a gentleman should devote a part of his time for the public good. 
He and his family went to Europe on the Carpathia, and were present 
at the rescue of the Titanic survivors, among whom were three of his 
nieces. He had been ill for some time with an intestinal trouble. 


R. N. Trimingham, secretary of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
left Tuesday for a visit to Europe, the board having given him a vaca- 
tion and a handsome purse to defray the expenses. He sailed on the 
6th, accompanied by his daughter, and was remembered by some hand- 
some flowers and a large bunch of telegrams and letters. 


Mr. 


Mr. H. C. Buchenberger, general manager of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire, 
who has been spending some time in the United States, returned to 
Germany last week. It is understood that during his visit Mr. Buchen- 
berger interviewed a number of underwriters with a view to a probable 
addition to their force in this country. 


. Cortlandt Howell has retired from the firm of Topping & Howell, Chi- 
cago managers of the National Life of the U. S. of A., and become a 
Cook County manager of the Hartford Life. J. R. Norris, who has 
been conducting a general agency for the National Life, will go with 

Mr. Topping as associate manager. 


Mr. John E. Hendry, formerly Western general agent of the Southern and 
the Guardian, has been appointed special agent for the Vulcan Fire of 
Oakland in northern California. Mr. Hendry was a field man in Cali- 


fornia before coming to Chicago. 


Mr. James Madison Cotton, a pioneer business man of Houston, Tex., and 
head of the insurance agency of S, O. Cotton & Brothers, and formerly 
president of the Austin Fire, died at Houston June 24, aged sixty-seven 
years. 


. Theodore F. Ruhland, of Chicago, has been elected secretary of the 


United American Insurance Company of Frankfort, Ky., which expects. 


to begin business in a short time. 


. M. J. Naghten, president of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, will 
start for a European trip immediately after the July quarterly meeting 
of the board. 


W. G. Richards, for many years chief of the medical staff of the 
Mutual Life, died suddenly at Tarrytown, N. Y., June 30, of acute 
indigestion. 


. Loren B. Williamson has resigned as Kentucky manager of the Etna 
Life. 


Casualty and Surety Insurance. 


The Casualty Company of America this week announced 
the reinsurance of its steam boiler and flywheel liability by 
the following letter to its agents: 

We desire to announce that this company has perfected arrangements with 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, whereby the 
Hartford Company reinsures the. outstanding steam boiler and flywheel 
business of this company from 12 o’clock noon, June 26, 1912. Arrange- 
ments have also been perfected whereby this company will in future reinsure 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company for the 
excess above the limit of liability retained by that company under all of its 
policies. In making these arrangements the Hartford Company has agreed 
to appoint our agents as agents of that company for steam boiler and fly- 
wheel business. * * For some time past the executive officers of the com- 
pany have given careful consideration to the growing cost of inspections, 
and to the apparent impossibility of increasing the steam boiler and flywheel 
lines at rates sufficient to carry the business without loss. At the present 
time no less than twenty-five companies are actively competing for business, 
whereas when we first began writing these lines there were only three or 
four companies in competition. The result of this large increase in the 
number of competing companies has been the gradual but continued reduc- 
tion in rates, until at the present time rates are reduced to a point which 
leaves no margin of profit for the expense and risk assumed in carrying 
on the business. The executive officers have, therefore, after mature con- 
sideration, reached the conclusion that the resources of the company, and 
the time and energy of its officials and agents can be more profitably 
spent in developing our other and more important lines of business, and we 
trust that in this conclusion we will have your complete co-operation and 
assistance. The business of the company for the first six months of 1912 
shows a splendid increase over the same period last year, with net premiums 
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written to date of $1,668,428, or an increase of $459,632 over the preceding 
year. At this rate of increase the total premiums for the year will amount 
to more than $3,000,000. The company is in all other respects ina sound and 
satisfactory condition, and the outlook for the balance of the year is most 
encouraging. 


The General Accident has, in its new monthly commercial 
accident and disability policies, taken a step in advance by 
the elimination of the “external, violent and accidental” clause 
and the substitution of the simpler but wider phrase “acci- 
dental means.” Heretofore companies have been unwilling 
to subject themselves to the wider liability, and have clung 
to the limitation of accidents caused by “violent and ex- 
ternal” means, fearing that under the more liberal form they 
would be required to pay for disablements not contemplated 
by the policy at the rates charged. The General Accident, 
however, is of the opinion that with a sufficient volume of 
premiums the wider coverage will prove profitable, and re- 
ports from the first few days of business indicate that the 
policy will be a popular one. Norman B. Thorpe, superin- 
tendent of the industrial department, says he is unable to 
keep pace with the demands for the new policies, and antici- 
pates that he will be able to double the premium receipts of 
the department in the first twelve months under these new 
forms. They sell at $5 a month for each $7,500 death and 
$100 monthly indemnity for the disability policy and half that 
amount monthly for the accident policy. Agents will be re- 
quired to remit monthly payments within fifteen days after 
the due date, and in the event of the non-receipt of the pre- 
mium the home office will send the policyholder notice of 
delinquency. Cancellation will be effective at the expiration 
of an additional five days’ grace if payment is not made. 


The Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Association on Tues- 


(day amended the non-intercourse rule so as to permit mem- 


bers to accept reinsurance from outside companies. An in- 
crease of rates on mercantile and dwelling risks in California 
was made, the new schedule being identical with that of 
Cook County, Illinois. Recent heavy losses in California ‘are 
believed to be due to the arrival of an army of crooks far in 
advance of the 1915 exposition. Further increase will be nec- 
essary if the unfavorable experience continues. The Chicago 
commissions question was put in the hands of a committee 
headed by T. Stewart Smith, of the London Guarantee and 
Accident. The new bank burglary rates will become effective 
on August I, all objections having now been withdrawn. 
The association received the resignation of Charles H. Hol- 
land as first vice president, which was due to a pressure of 
work in his own office. It was accepted and George G. 
Brainerd, of the Ocean, was advanced from second vice presi- 
dent to first vice president. Charles H. Hall, of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability, was elected second vice president. 


The news columns report few of the old fashioned Fourth 
of July accidents, such as fingers blown off and eyes blinded, 
etc., due to fire crackers, blank cartridges, premature explo- 
sions of cannons, etc., but the toll of life due to railroad col- 
lisions, automobile accidents, mishandling of parachutes, 
drowning and other causes indicates that the need for acci- 
dent insurance is still alive and growing. The reduction of 
casualties to children is offset by the increase in accidents 
to their elders. 


The National Life of the U. S. A. has purchased the stock 
of the Pittsburgh Casualty Company and thus secures its 
business, which averages an annual premium receipt of about 
$160,000. The business is divided about equally between in- 
dustrial and commercial health and accident lines. The Phila- 
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delphia Life proposed to take over the business some time 
ago so as to be able to write both life and accident insurance, 
but for some reason the deal was called off. 





Rates on workmen’ s compensation insurance in Illinois have 
been reduced 71% per cent. by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, taking effect as of June 20.. The companies have 
- secured a reduction of 7% per cent. in the compensation of 
general agencies, and have given the premium ‘payers the 
benefit, of the saving. The Travelers, in consequence of this 
. action, has adopted the reduced brokerage compensation in 
Chicago. 


The Casualty Underwriters’ Association of California has 
been organized by representatives of practically all the lia- 
bility companies operating in California. The following offi- 
cers have been elected: President, Ed. F. Green, Pacific Coast 
Casualty; vice president, E. C. Landis, London Guarantee and 
Accident; secretary-treasurer, Ashley R. Faull, New Amster- 
dam Casualty. 


A special meeting of the Plate Glass Service and Informa- 
tion Bureau is to be’held July 12 to vote on a change in the 
rules so that Bureau control will hereafter be maintained in 
States where the members unanimously agree there shall be 
such control. 


The board of governors of the Massachusetts Workmen’s 
Compensation Reinsurance and Inspection Bureau has elected 
the New England Casualty to membership. A general meet- 
ing of the bureau will be held Wednesday next. 


The Massachusetts Insurance Department has licensed the 
Massachusetts Employers’ Insurance Association to write 
workmen's compensation insurance under the new law now 
in effect and which created the association. 


The #tna, which some time ago withdrew from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service and Information Bureau, has 
filed the Bureau rates in Massachusetts for employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation. 


It is understood that the controlling interest in a large 
casualty company is for sale by the financial interests which 
hold it. A recent proposed deal affecting this stock failed of 
consummation. 


The ‘Union Casualty Company of Montgomery, Ala., a 
$40,000 corporation, has been purchased by the Alabama Fi- 
delity and Casualty, and will be consolidated with it. 





The Globe Indemnity has been licensed to write Federal 
bonds. A temporary limit of $128,494 has been set, pending 
an examination. 


The Commercial Casualty has been admitted to Massachu- 
setts and will file the Bureau rates. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 





AtLantA, July 1.—House Bill No. 752, by Mr. Gower et al., 
provides for the establishment of a department of insurance; to 
provide officers therefor, stipulate their salaries; to regulate and 
‘control the organization of insurance companies; to prescribe the 

duties and powers of the Insurance Commissioner; to prohibit 
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discrimination by insurance companies; to prescribe penalties for 
the violation of the insurance laws of the State; to provide for 
the general supervision by the Insurance Commissioner of all 
insurance companies and the sale of stock in such companies and 
the general management and conduct of such companies; to re- 
quire bonding and fidelity companies to make deposits, and for 
other purposes. 








Louisiana. 





Baton Rouce, July 5.—House Bill 456, the substitute for House 
Bill 42 by Fleury permitting the Louisiana Fire Prevention 
Bureau to continue in operation was amended so as to deprive 
it of all power to make rates and has passed the House. This is 
regarded as a decided blow to the insurance interests. The 
amendments are (1)-To make the Secretary of State and Fire 
Marshal ex-officio members of the association. (2) That the 
Secretary of State and Fire Marshal shall be members of the 
board of directors or executive committees of said association 
and as such shall have one vote each in any proceedings transacted 
by said association or such board of directors or executive com- 
mittee. (3) That the term basic cost as herein used, shall be 
construed as meaning the cost to the insurance companies and 
shall not include any profit on the risk to be assumed. (4) 
“Nothing herein contained shall be construed’as permitting the 
insurance companies forming the Fire Prevention Bureau to 
make any agreement, compact or combination as to the rate to 
be charged for fire insurance.” 

The Governor had previously referred in a special message to 
the situation as follows: 


Great complaint has been and is being justly made by the people 
of the evident impositions practiced upon them by the fire insurance 
companies. The business of fire insurance should be placed upon 
a competitive basis and pooling in the matter of rates absolutely 
prohibited. Bills are now pending to abolish the Fire Rating 
Board and to amend the law creating the Fire Prevention Bureau 
and to prohibit and punish combinations. In my opinion the 
Fire Rating Board should be abolished and the power to suggest 
a rate to be charged for insurance taken from the Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, and that its power be limited to the ascertainment 
of the cost of insurance to the insurer. 


Obituary. 








Benjamin F. Brown. 





The following sympathetic memorial of Benjamin F. Brown, 
known to all the leading life underwriters of the country through 
his “Brown Book of Life Insurance Economics,’ who died June 
21, was written for the Standard, of Boston, by Samuel Davis, 
of Boston, insurance attorney, former assistant editor of the 
Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics and one of Mr. Brown’s 
close personal friends: 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


No one honored with the friendship of Benjamin F. Brown can 
fail to feel that Halleck’s lines are most appropriately applied to 
him. 

A long, useful and kindly life has come to an end, and the life 
insurance world has lost a figure of national importance. 

He was born in Roxbury, Mass., February 22, 1834, and was 
educated in the Roxbury Latin School. After graduation he 
went to work as an accountant for one of the old time East India 
firms on Long Wharf in Boston. In 1889, Mr. Brown was elected 
to the City Council; in those days a considerable honor, when 
that body counted among its members such men as George Von L. 
Meyer, John L. Bates, Roger Wolcott, Horace G. Allen and 
others of like character. Soon after he was sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, where he served two terms and was a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Committee. But the greater part of his 
career was devoted to the service of life insurance as author, 
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statistician and counsellor; it is in this regard that his name is 
known wherever life insurance is discussed in this country. 
Although not an actuary his talents as a mathematician were 
of a high order. More than once he pointed the way to more 
accurate methods in handling figures of the life business. Shep- 
pard Homans adopted Mr. Brown’s formula for computing inter- 
est on the mean reserve of a calendar year, as being more nearly 
correct than the method then in use. 

In 1861 Mr. Brown went to England in the interest of the New 
York Life and opened for them in Liverpool the first European 
office for an American insurance company. His stay there was 
for seventeen years, and his reminiscences of that period were 
always most delightful to hear: He was fond of the opera and 
wrote criticisms regularly for the papers of that day. At the 
début of Adelina Patti, in London, Mr. Brown was an interested 
spectator; she sang “La Sonambula,”’ and the reserved English 
audience, he tells us, was carried away with an enthusiasm which 
knew no bounds. While in London he lived near a house which 
had once been the home of Charles Dickens, of whom he was a 
great lover. The London of Dickens was then undisturbed, and 
Mr. Brown was soon familiar with the familiar scenes of Dickens’ 
stories. Only a few days before his death the volume containing 
Martin Chuzzlewit was his delight, as with characteristic enjoy- 
ment he chuckled to me over favorite passages. 

In 1889 the publication was begun by Mr. Brown of his “Defini- 
tive Analysis,” which was succeeded some years later by the more 
pretentious “Brown Book of Insurance Economics.” It is by this 
latter work that he is best known. : The searching analysis, iJlumi- 
nating deductions and merciless revelations set out in the many 
tables of this book are familiar to all students of life insurance. 
The irresistible results of particular tendencies in company man- 
agement were so well foretold that on more than one occasion 
company methods were modified to escape them. It is a matter 
of comparatively recent memory that an innocent little table sent 
by Mr. Brown to the Werrexry UNDERWRITER, and published by 
that journal, showed so clearly criminal mismanagement in the 
Washington Life that the officials of that régime were deposed. 
He had become so expert in the comparative statistics of the life 
business that false statements and manipulated figures instantly 
revealed themselves. No juggling could escape him; many times 
the insurance departments of Massachusetts and New-York were 
put on the scent of “peculiarities” which were rendered normal 
before the appearance of the departmental reports. To give ex- 
amples here would be invidious. In recent years he gave much 
attention to the real estate investments of the companies, elabo- 
rating his studies into new tables in the Brown Book, which have 
appeared from time to time in the Standard in advance of their 
regular publication. 

The classic English in which the many prefaces to the Brown 
Book are phrased may be traced directly to his fondness for 
Latin, in which he had been thoroughly drilled as a youth; these 
prefaces and the instructive comments on the progress and tactics 
of the business as variously practiced in companies gave him 
great delight in the preparation, and he was never done polishing 
until the printer absolutely refused to be put off any longer. 

The resulting effect of the Armstrong legislation in New York 
was of absorbing and intense interest; about this time writing 
became difficult because of the tremulous state of his hand; yet 
his penmanship was always most beautifully clear. Already ad- 
vanced in years at the passage of the new insurance code in 1906 
his great desire was to live long enough to study and chronicle 
the effects of that important legislation. His wish was gratified. 
Readers of the Brown Book for 1907 and later years know with 
what joy he set forth the splendid rehabilitation of life insur- 
ance. Repeatedly he said of the reduced lapse rate, “this is simply 
marvelous; it is the high water mark of successful management 
and can never be excelled.” The results of 1909 he declared 
were the perfect norm, in economy and gain of business. He 
always considered a rational expenditure for new business to be 
necessary, and he deplored in vigorous language a marked reduc- 
tion in new business for the sake of supposed economy. The 
ideal adjustment between expenditure and the business obtained 
therefor was reached in 1909, as he states in the Brown Book 
for that year. 

Mr. Brown was a great admirer of the late Henry B. Hyde. He 
worked for the Equitable from 1892 to 1808, and helped the 
Equitable agents in many a battle. At all times his advice and 
counsel were sought by life agents, whom he was always ready to 
assist. 

Insurance officials have not been slow to acknowledge the value 
of Mr. Brown’s service to the institution of life insurance; nota- 


bly among these is President De Boer, of the National, who on. 


birthdays and other occasions has voiced his appreciation. He 
outlived his contemporaries. Batterson, Greene, Hyde, McCurdy, 
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McCall all went before; to Mr. Brown was-given the privilege of 
seeing the business of life insurance firmly established again in 
the regard of the people, with abuses long denounced by him 
gone forever. 

Of a most lovable disposition, serene, calm, buoyant and opti- 
mistic he had no dread of the end which he knew was approach- 
ing; it was his wish that 


“there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 


He passed away at his home in Ashmont, Mass., on June 21, 
after an illness of a few months. SAMUEL Davis. 


Miscellany, 





“THE CALL FOR INVESTMENTS.” 





Address by Alfred Hurrell Before the Financiers of South 
Carolina in Annual Session. 





Cuarteston, S. C., July 5.—Speaking before the South Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association at Sullivan’s Island here today, Mr. 
Alfred Hurrell, attorney for the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, declared that reputation as a banking asset is as 
essential to a State as it is to an individual. “The Call for Invest- 
ments” was the title of Mr. Hurrell’s address. He urged the 
enactment of fair, conservative laws as the best means of attract- 


ing outside money, saying that compulsory investment legislation 
repelled capital. Mr. Hurrell spoke in part as follows: 


There is much in common between the business of banking 
and that of legal reserve insurance, and your recognition of that 
fact, by giving us a place on your official program, is appreciated. 

For fear some waiting critic (and this is the day of critics) 
should immediately execute an exultant war dance, claiming that 
my statement of a common interest is an admission of a criminal 
conspiracy, let me hasten to say that of course we are not organ- 
ized for the same purposes, do not work together, have no agree- 
ments, understanding or trade secrets concerning prices or 
interest rates, and are entirely separate in our corporate opera- 
tions. Our lines do meet, however, and very often run parallel, 

when as a result of the different business and objects we pursue, 
we find ourselves interested in the same questions, such as the 
demand for money, investments, interest rates, assets of men and 
of communities, and the material development of the country. 


SIMILARITY OF BANKING AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Then, too, while the powers of the corporations we represent, 
as expressed in their charters, and as carried into effect by their 
officers, are clearly different, the public good, inherently resulting 
from the operation of both the banking system and that of legal 
reserve life insurance, in many ways is similar. To the banker 
is committed the savings of the people on his undertaking to re- 
turn this money to the owners, plus interest; to the life insurance 
company is paid premiums on policies, and for that money it 
obligates itself to pay on the death of the premium payer a cer- 
tain sum to his beneficiary or on a fixed date before death to 
the insured himself. With each, however, there results an ac- 
cumulation of funds. It is in this accumulation that a similar 
good is done by both institutions to the individuals whose de- 
posits or payments make up such funds, and to the country at 
large. 

RESPONSIBILITIES UPON TRUSTEES. 


It is also true that in the conservation of these funds to the 
end that business obligations assumed in connection therewith 
may be carried out with fidelity, the same questions are bound 
to arise as to where and how they will be invested. It matters 
not whether it is depositors’ savings in a bank or the reserves 
of a life insurance company which are being considered, the same 
care must be exercised in the one instance as in the other. The 
element of trusteeship is present in both, and here again the bank 
official and the insurance company officer are on identical ground, 
for in this end of the business of each these officers are under 
the very highest form of material responsibility which can rest 
on men—that of carefully investing the funds of others. 


CAPITAL IS THE NATION’S LIFE BLOOD. 


The capital of the country must be kept at work in substantially 
the same channels which have led to the marvelous commerical 
(Continued on page 19) 
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TANNERIES AND LEATHER MANUFACTURING.* 





Description of the Processes and Hazards of the Manu-= 
facturing and Finishing of Leather, With Illustra- 
tions of Machines Used Therein. 





By Everett Nourse, Superintendent Sprinklered Risk 
partment, United States Branch of Northern As- 


surance Company, Ltd., of London. 


De- 





The art of manufacturing hides into leather is centuries old, 
but only in the last few decades has the industry developed 
materially. The great progress shown and the present high 
standard are the result of improved methods and competition. 
Old machinery has been found inadequate and new machinery 
is in use which facilitates many of the processes, although a large 
percentage of the work is and perhaps always will be done by 
hand. Tanners ‘have interested chemists in the manufacture of 
bark extracts, and as a result standard extracts are now on the 
market containing a fixed percentage of tannin. They tend to 
rapid tannage and are exceedingly popular. This has to a great 
extent done away with the bark mill, a source of frequent fires. 
However, one still meets with the bark grinding process in some 
sole leather and harness leather tanneries. Chrome tannage, a 
rapid process, has almost entirely superseded bark tanning for 
heavy and light skins. However, with all the materials and 


devices that have béen invented tanning is essentially a slow | 


process and cannot be forced through without injury to the 
product. 


NATURE OF HIDES AND CLASSES. 


For a better understanding of the processes of the tannery 
and leather finishing plant let us first consider the nature of 
animal hides. The hides of animals are composed of three 
layers—the epidermis or thin outer cuticle or skin to which the 
hair is attached, the corium or skin proper, and the fatty tissues 
forming the inner layer. 

Pelts or hides are divided into three classes, and they are as 
follows: “Hides,” or the skins of large animals, such as steer, 
ox, horse and cow. These are used in making heavy leather 
or sole leather, for belting, harness, shoe soles, strap and case 
leather, where strength, stiffness and wearing qualities are de- 
sired. “Kips,” the hides of smaller animals of the same classes, 
and “skins,” those obtained from calves, sheep and goats. There 
are a few chamois skins in the market, but only a few. The 
commercial chamois is made from split sheepskin, which will 
be spoken of later. 


TANNING PROCESSES. 


The hides are received at the tannery either dry or salted 
down, green salted, as it is termed, and right from the animal. 
If dry, they are hard and stiff and must be softened up. After 
some trimming and hole punching they are sent to the “soaks.” 


SOAKING. 


This soaking in vats of cold water renders them soft and 
pliable and removes salt, blood and dirt. They are left in “soaks” 
for, say, two days and are then ready for 


LIMING. 


The hides are now placed in vats containing a solution of 
slaked lime and worked about or left suspended from sides 
by ropes on pegs. The lime swells and loosens the cuticle, hair 
and fatty tissues. Hides are transferred to other vats contain- 
ing stronger solution. This treatment covers a period which 
may vary a good deal, but is about three or four days’ dura- 
tion. Sulphide of sodium is sometimes used for quick work, 
but only on hides where the hair is of no value, as it is ruinous 





* The cuts used are furnished by courtesy of the Turner Tanning Ma- 
chinery Company. 





to the hair. When removed from the lime vats the hair and 
flesh are loose and the hide is ready for 


BEAMING OR UNHAIRING, 


The hair being thoroughly loosened it is scraped off, either 
by the unhairing machine shown in cut or by hand, with a 





SERIAL TABLE UNHAIRING OR PutTTrinc-ouT MACHINE. 


blunt two-handled knife over a “beam” or sloping, rounded 
piece of wood. ‘“Slating” consists in removing small particles 
left by the machine or “beamer.” 
“FLESHING.” 

may take place before or after “beaming,” and consists in 
removing by machine’ or hand the fatty tissues clinging to 
the flesh side of the skin. After being trimmed the skin is 
thoroughly washed and “scudded,” i. e., scraped again on a 
“beam’’ to remove surplus lime. Skins are now ready for bating. 
This process is not found in all tanneries. 


) 


3ATING. 

The lime bath leaves the skins or hides more or less swollen 
and causes them to become stiff and hard. In order to offset 
this effect and make the leather soft and smooth they are 
soaked in a bath of dog or hen manure and warm water. 
The effect of the lime is now counteracted by the bacteria which 
develop in this solution. Occasionally barn or lactic acid 
“drench” is used, and now a new solution of glucose is on the 
market. It is said that only a bacterial bath can give the soft- 
ness and elasticity of grain combined with silkiness of texture 
which is wanted for most high grade leathers. This process is 
carefully watched and takes but a few hours. The skins are soft 
and pliable and ready to be converted into leather. 


TANNING. 


Now we come to the actual process of tanning. It is difficult 
to treat the subject properly, on account of the many different 
phases. There are three methods by which leather is prepared: 
First, and by far the most important, with tanbarks, bark extracts 
and other vegetable substances containing tannin; second, by 
tawing with alum or bichromate of potash and other mineral 
salts, and, third, by shamoying or impregnating the raw skin with 
oil. 

The “modus operandi” varies endlessly and depends entirely 
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on the nature of the hides or skins handled and the use for 
which they are intended. We will first consider the 
TANNING OF HEAVY HIDES, 

such as ox, horse, cow and steer. These require a vegetable 
tannin. Bark extracts are used to a very great extent. Formerly 
tanners ground their own bark to prepare their leaches. Now 
bark mills or grinders are met with only occasionally, and then 
in heavy hide tanneries near the source of the bark supply. 





Bark Mitt. 


The principal barks are hemlock and oak. They are ground in 
a mill, shown in illustration, then dissolved in the leaches and 
solution usually pumped to storage tanks in yard and from there 
fed by gravity to tan pits. Oak, hemlock, chestnut and quebracho 
trees provide the principal bark extracts. Quebracho is a won- 
derful tanning agent of comparatively recent use. It is extracted 
from the wood and bark of a tree growing in Central and South 
America. It is said one ton of solid extract equals ten tons of 

bark, and is much cheaper. Extract will shorten the time of 
tanning and produce a better filled and firmer leather, some- 
what lighter and brighter in color. In the beam house one finds 
a series of pits (large wooden vats sunk below the floor level) 
into which the hides or skins are deposited in layers or hung on 
“rockers” by ends and rocked to and fro in the tanning liquor 
by machinery. In the first pit or pits a spent solution from a 





DruM MAcHINE. 


previous lot or batch is used, so that the action of the tannin 
will have a uniform effect all over the hide. Strong solution 
at first would tend to tan in spots. The hides are frequently 
handled and are transferred to the next tanks in series where, 
as tanning proceeds, liquor is made increasingly rich and strong. 
After a space varying in length from four or five days to one or 
two months, depending on the tanning agent and the thickness 
and quality of the hides or skins, tanning is complete. As an 
example of progress the writer recently handled an elephant hide 
which when split was tanned and finished in ten days. When 
removed from liquor hides are drained and sent to a loft for 
drying. If thick and heavy, hides are often split and retanned. 
In the dry room they are either hung up on poles or tacked on 
boards in racks and dried by warm or cold air blower system 
or by ordinary steam pipe arrangement at sides and centre of 
loft. When dry, hides or skins are piled in bundles, sorted and 
sent to currying and finishing rooms. In smaller tanneries work- 
ing light skins one will find only a few tan pits. These people 
use sumac or chrome salts. There are a few dealers who buy 


‘dry, thus the leather 


sheep and goat skins pickled in casks, usually from abroad, and 
thus avoid the preliminary processes. 

Other vegetable tannins are gambier, extracted from the leaves 
of an East Indian tree, and sumac, the powdered leaves and 
bark of that common tree. These are both quick tanning agents 
used on lighter skins, such as goat, sheep and calf. 


MINERAL TANNINS. 


are not used on heavy hides, but for calf, sheep and goat skins. 
Chrome tannage is a very popular method. It is rapid but 
costly, and particular care must be exercised in preparing the 
liquor. Skins, having been treated in the usual preliminary 
processes of soaking, liming, beaming. and bating (or perhaps 
only soaking in brine is required) are placed in drums or tanks in 
a solution of bichromate of potassium (a pink crystalline salt) 
to which salt or sulphuric acid in certain quantities may or 
may not be added. They are worked about for a few hours, 
drained and placed again in a bath of sodium bisulphate, washed 
clear and dried. When salt, alum, potassium bichromate or any 
other mineral tannin is used the process is called “tawing.” The 
salts cure the skin and the seasoning and dressing it receives in 
currying make it soft and smooth. 

Delicate skins for gloves and slippers, mostly kid skins or 
sheep and goat splits, are “tawed” in salt and alum solution or 
light chrome solution and then dried and finished. The pre- 
liminary process is merely pickling in brine. 


OIL TANNING 


is used for deer, buck, chamois and sheep skin splits. The 
ordinary commercial chamois is only the inner layer or flesh 
side of a split sheep skin. Splitting is done on a splitting ma- 
chine, as shown in the next illustration. Cod oil or a combina- 
tion of oils are used. Skins are placed in “kickers,” so-called. 
These are wooden boxes holding several dozen skins, which are 
rolled up and sprinkled with the oil. The long arms or “kickers” 
hanging from above work in opposite directions in the boxes 
and pound the oil into the fibre. The skins are removed when 
temperature in these boxes rises to about Ioo to 150 degrees and 
piled up to dry. In piles the heat rises still more and the tem- 
perature reaches about 180 degrees. Heat oxidizes the oil and 
the skins turn vellow. After partial drying they are again 
worked once or twice and then put under a press, which removes 
the excess grease and moisture. The thick greasy matter ex- 
pressed is sod oil, used as a currying agent. Sod oil in com- 
bination with other grease forms “degras,” another valuable’ 
currying agent. 

Open air drying is customary with chamois, as the sun is re- 
quired to bleach the skins. 

It is difficult to explain the exact nature of tanning, in fact, 
it is not well understood anywhere, but various explanations are 
given. Hides are composed of bundles and bundles of minute 
fibres interwoven and forming a microscopic network structure 
which must be cleaned of lymph and blood by the preliminary 
processes. The tanstuff soaks into this fibre structure and 
prevents the individual fibres from adhering to each other when 
is soft and smooth. Chemists say that 
there is a chemical combination between the tanning agent and 
the hide substance. This would follow when vegetable tannins 
or chrome was used, but alum or salt can be washed away in a 
hot water bath, and consequently there does not seem to be a 
combination or union of the two. Oil, of course, merely decom- 
poses in the hide structure and becomes fixed by oxidation. 


CURRYING AND FINISHING PROCESSES. 


The methods of procedure among curriers are greatly diversi- 
fied and there is no regular rotation of processes. Each currier 
finishing a particular grade of leather has his own methods. 


SPLITTING. 
Steer and horse hides are often very thick and heavy and 
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must be split to be properly handled. Splits are often retanned. 
The splitting is done on a machine called a belt or band knife 
splitting machine. The knife runs the length of the machine 
and over two large wheels. It has a razor edge. The machine 
shown is made in various sizes, from 36 to 106 inches wide, and 
is used for splitting both limed and tanned skins and hides, espe- 
cially by manufacturers of automobile, carriage and shoe leathers 
made from hides. It is also used by manufacturers of book- 
binders’, pocketbook and bag leathers, which are split in many 
cases after being completely finished, 


SKIVING, SHAVING AND WHITENING. 


These processes are all similar and we will consider them in 
order. Skiving is removing thin shavings from the flesh side of 
the skin. This is a machine process, as are also the others. 
Shaving is taking off a very thin slice on the flesh side. The 
cutting knife is corrugated and continuously sharpened by an 
emery wheel. The machine shown is used by manufacturers of 



























































SHAVING MACHINE., 


upper leather of all classes; also by harness leather and belting 

leather tanners. Whitening is the same process, taking a smaller 

shaving from both flesh and grain side. The grain side being, 

of course, the hair side and the flesh side that next to the animal. 
STUFFING AND OILING. 


Heavy skins are hard and refractory when tanned and are 
rolled in “stuffing chests’ or wooden drums with grease which 
is absorbed by the fibre, making the leather soft and flexible. 
Lightweight skins may also be treated this way. 
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PUTTING OUT OR SETTING OUT. 


This is a machine process. Skins are fed under a steel roller, 
ribbed, as shown in first illustration. The ribs are in two sections 
set diagonally and revolving away from each other. This 
stretches and smooths the skin and presses out excess water 
and grease. The machine shown is used by goatskin and sheep- 
skin manufacturers for putting out and also for unhairing. In 
the latter process a knife is inserted under the roller which 
neatly shaves off the hair. 


STONING, STAKING AND SOFTENING. 


The machines used for these processes are similar. Occa- 
sionally the work is done by hand. Stoning is laying the fibre 
on the under or flesh side of the skin. The machine is of the 
“jack” type. The one in the cut is used for glazing or giving a 
glacé finish, but machines of this general type are used for 
rolling, graining, staking and softening. In stoning, the long 
under arm of the “jack” is fitted with a smooth stone, the upper 
with a smooth hard rubber or steel roller. The action of the 
arms. draws the stone back across the skin, laying the rough 
fibre. In staking and softening the arms are fitted with a roller 
above and two steel. knife-like projections below, which pull the 
skin, stretching and softening it. 

BUFFING. 

-A sharp knife, called a “pusher” or “slicker,” is pushed over 
the grain side, taking off a very thin shaving: This is some- 
times done on a buffing wheel covered with emery or sandpaper. 
It makes the grain soft and keeps it from cracking, 


COLORING. 


This may be done on both sides of the skin by immersing 
in a coloring solution composed of aniline dyes. When one side 
only is colored it is brushed by hand. Aniline dyes are used. 
A great many skins are colored black, and for this a solution 
of logwood is used. It can be mixed by the currier or secured 
already prepared from chemists supplying the trade. Colors 
vary, of course, with the business, each currier having his own 
secret mixture of dyes to produce a desired shade. 

SEASONING AND DRESSING. 

Manufacturers are loath to part with any information of this 
process. Various oils, degras, heretofore mentioned, and albu- 
mens form the principal ingredients., They are worked into the 
leather and give a fine finish. 


GLAZING, GLOSSING 
These are final processes and depend on the use for which 


the finished leather is intended. Various machines are used, but 
are of the same “jack” type as the level bed glazing machine, 


AND PEBBLING. 





A POWER HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


which gives a bright finish on sheep and goat skins when desired 
without the use of japan. For the other processes the arms are 
fitted with steel rollers, or for glazing, gloss or agate rollers, cut 
in different designs, which run over the grain, giving it a fine 
corrugated or pebbled or fancy finish. An embossing machine for 
much the same purpose is shown. This machine is a power 
hydraulic press, which is being generally adopted by tanners of 
leather who require smooth finishes on high grained skins, or 
who wish to emboss imitation grains on various kinds of leather, 
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A new German machine called a “winch” is now on the market. 
It handles heavy hides to be embossed. 

This completes a very interesting succession of processes,- but 
in going through the tannery and curry shop we have not noted 
the hazards, which are always the important features for the 


underwriter to consider. 
HAZARDS OF TANNERY AND CURRY SHOP. 


The introduction of bark extracts and chrome salts some 
years ago has practically done away with the most serious hazard 
of the tannery. Bark mill fires and boiler house fires resulting 
from the use of spent tanbark for fuel were of common occur- 
rence. Bark grinding produces a fine dust which covers walls 
and floors, presenting an explosion hazard, as found in flouring 
mills. The dust also feeds any fire caused by sparks from foreign 
substances in grinders. Steam jet or blower system would dis- 
pose of the danger and should be installed where bark mills are 
operating. Eliminating the bark mill hazard, which is found in 
only a few of the older sole and harness leather tanneries, we 
note but very few special hazards of importance. 


LIME, 


The use of lime is always more or less dangerous. It is slaked 
in a yard or perhaps on beam house floor. Barrels of lime are 
rarely ever found in more than seven to ten barrel lots. They 
should be stored outside and properly protected from moisture. 
Sodium sulphide is sometimes used in place of lime and is not 
hazardous. 

On passing through the beam house one wonders how a fire 
could gain any headway. Very often one passes from one part to 
another over planks laid across the tops of the vats or pits which 
are sunk in the ground. All the wood is water soaked, more or 
less, and one finds numerous hose lines and pipes spouting water. 
This is true of even a moderate sized beam house. 


FLESHINGS AND HAIR. 


These should be removed from the beam house daily, and as 
good cleanliness as possible maintained. Hair drying is very 
often done in patent dryers. Inspectors or examiners should 
make careful note of method employed. Sprinkler or steam jet 
should be installed in dryer. In a great many cases hair is re- 
moved wet, with fleshings, and piled in the yard. 

SKIN DRYING. 

Hides and skins are taken to upper floors and placed over 
poles or tacked on board squares, which are hung on horizontal 
poles running the length of the loft. Three methods are in use 
for drying—hot air blower system, or cold air blower system, or 
steam pipes at sides and centre of loft. 

Woodwork should be carefully protected from steam pipes. 
Lofts should be kept clean and blower fans properly oiled. 


OILS AND GREASE, 


This is a considerable hazard in the curry shop, where stuffing 
and putting-out processes are carried on. Floors are bound to 
be grease soaked. This is confined to heavy leather workers, 
howe ever, as light skins do not require stuffing. 


BUFFING AND SHAVING. 


Considerable dust and refuse result from these processes. In 
the better risks blower systems are generally installed to care 
for the refuse from the machines. This assists materially in 
maintaining good housekeeping. Leather shavings contain 
enough grease to present, bere allowed to accumulate, the same 
hazard as oily rags. 

There is no hazard in the use of coloring matter or aniline dyes. 
These are usually stored in a small house detached and handled 
by superintendents or confidential employees, and mixed as re- 
quired. Extracting is not done by tanners. Sheep and pig skins 
contain considerable natural oil and are sent to a degreasing plant 
before being tanned, where they are put through a naphtha process 
to remove the natural oil, which otherwise would ooze out after 
tanning and spoil the leather. They should be thoroughly aired, 
however, before being worked. 

Tanneries, both brick and frame, have proved fairly profitable 
to most companies, and very profitable to some. The fire record 
has been good as a class and excellent on sprinklered risks of the 
class. 


The Mortgagee Clause. 





General Adjuster, The Home Insurance 
Company.) 


(By W. N. Bament, 





(Concluded from June Supplement. ) 
That the interest of the mortgagee is quite a live question is 
evidence by the fact that the September, rgII, issue of the Jusur- 
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ance Law Journal reports three cases and the October issue one 
case, touching various phases of the subject, but by far the most 
interesting, most important and most disappointing is that of 
Heilbrunn vs. German Alliance insurance company, decided by the 
New York Court of Appeals, to which reference has been made,. 
affirming the majority opinion of the Appellate Division. The 
court holds that the mortgagee’s interest is not affected by any 
of the policy conditions following line 59, which relate to con- 
ditions after a fire, and as most of the conditions preceding line 
59 are either modified or nullified by the mortgagee clause, he 
comes pretty close to having a conditionless contract. It follows. 
from this that in the State of New York a mortgagee is under 
no obligation to give the company any notice of loss, nor furnish 
proof of loss, nor submit to appraisal or examination of any 
kind. He is not bound by the conditions of the contribution 
clause, and can bring suit at any time within the statutory limit 
of six years. The court admits that insurance companies ought 
to have more protection in the matter of time within which ac- 
tions upon their policies must be brought, and possibly in other 
respects, but that relief must come, if at all, from the Legislature 
through modification of the standard policy. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice McLaughlin in the Appellate 


Division is a masterly effort, and presents the most rational con- 


struction of the standard policy that has yet appeared. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, two years ago, in the case of Erie 
Brewing Company vs. Ohio Farmers insurance company (Ohio, 
1909), 89 N. E., 1065, rendered an opinion similar to that of Justice 
McLaughlin, and swung the pendulum so far in the other direc- 
tion as to hold that the mortgagee under the mortgagee clause 
was bound by an award of appraisers to which he was not a 
party and of which he had not notice. 

The court in its decision in the Heilbrunn case said: 

“But the difficulty is that the language of those stipulations or conditions. 
of the policy which relate to the proceedings after the liability of the com- 
pany has accrued through the fire, does not enable us to apply them to the 
mortgagee in such part only as may be practical or expedient. We must 
hold (unless our decision be wholly arbitrary) that all those stipulations 
which in terms relate to the mortgagor only, apply equally to the mort- 
gagor and mortgagee, or we must hold that none of them do. The former 
dictates that which is impossible and the order of the Appellate Division in 
this case should therefore be affirmed.” 

After reading this decision in connection with that of the Ap- 
pellate Division which it affirms, and the strong dissenting opinion 
of Justice McLaughlin, one cannot help wondering whether, if the 
interests of the mortgagee rather than those of the insurance 
company had been adversely affected, the situation might not in 
some manner have been saved from the realm of the impossible. 
The court in the Eddy case experienced no difficulty whatever in 
actually striking out of the contribution clause a certain incon- 
venient phrase which was as plain as language could make it 
on the ground that the only meaning which could possibly be 
given it could not possibly have been intended. That the Legis- 
lature intended, for obvious reasons, to grant to the mortgagee a 
somewhat more liberal contract than to the property owner, can- 
not be doubted, but that it for one moment intended when it 
adopted a standard statutory form of policy which the title to the 
act shows was established as a “uniform policy” for all parties, to: 
single out this one class, to wit, mortgagees, and exempt them . 
from all the usual obligations which all other insured citizens. 
must observe, is inconceivable. 

Line 58 indicates very clearly that it is only “the conditions. 
hereinbefore contained” that can be modified by the mortgagee: 
clause or rider, and the Supreme Court of Ohio in its well con-. 
sidered opinion says: 

“Tt would appear reasonable that in respects not modified or limited by 
the express language of the mortgagee clause, the plain provisions of the 
policy must prevail and be observed.” 

This is a reasonable interpretation of the contract even if no- 
consideration be given to the intention of the Legislature, but im 
New York the court of last resort has spoken and the law in that 
State has therefore been determined. 

In the Eddy case the court found it possible to arbitrarily de- 
cide contrary to the manifest intention; in the Heilbrunn case it 
found it impossible to arbitrarily decide according to the un-- 
doubted intention. | 

After rendering the rational decision to which reference has. 
been made, the personnel of the Supreme Court of Ohio under- 
went a change, and in a very crude and ill-advised opinion re- 
versed itself and held that the mortgagee could recover, even 
though the policy might be void as to the mortgagor, and this, 
too, under the ordinary “loss payable” clause. Farmers’ National 
Banks vs. Delaware insurance company (83 O. S., 309). This is. 
the eighth State which has placed this interpretation upon lines. 
56 to 59. 

ANOTHER INTERESTING DECISION 


has just been handed down. by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
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preme Court of New York in the case of McDowell vs. St. Paul 
F, & M. insurance company et al., holding that upon refusal of 
the owner to make proofs of loss the mortgagee under a short 
form “loss payable’ clause may do so and collect the amount of 
his interest when-none of the policy conditions have been violated 
before the fire, thus distinguishing this case from others where 
the policy had been rendered void before the fire. Justice Hough- 
ton rendered a strong dissenting opinion, and the case will doubt- 
less be carried to the Court of Appeals. As that tribunal has 
already held, in the case of Hathaway vs. Orient insurance com- 
pany (134 N. Y., 409) that a mortgagee under the short form 
“loss payable” clause is not bound by a settlement of a valid 
claim made between the owner and the insurance company to 
which he has not assented, it will not be very difficult to predict 
the result. 

Connecticut has held that under the short form “loss payable” 
clause the mortgagee has no right to a voice in the appraisal, while 
under the mortgagee clause he has. (Collinsville Savings So- 
ciety vs. Boston Insurance company, 31 Ins. Law Journal, 1031). 

THE WORDS “ACT OR NEGLECT” 


used in the mortgagee clause have been held to refer to any act 
or omission on the part of the mortgagor, whether before or after 
the issue of the rider or policy, but the decisions on this point 
are conflicting. On the other hand, it has been held that the 
clause is effective only as to subsequent acts or neglect of the 
mortgagor; also that if a condition of the policy has already been 
violated so as to afford a ground for forfeiture, it cannot be re- 
vived by attaching thereto the mortgagee clause unless a new 
consideration is paid therefor. Misrepresentations of which the 
mortgagee has knowledge will be attributable to him, and he will 
also be bound by his own misstatements. Generally speaking, the 
better opinion seems to be that no act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor unknown to the mortgagee, whether prior or subsequent to 
the date of the contract will avoid it as to his interest. The 
latest decision on this point is that of Reed et al. vs. Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of New Jersey (Vol. 40, Jns. Law Journal, 
1711), which has just been published. 


LOSS PAYABLE TO A SECOND MORTGAGEE, 


The question is frequently asked whether any liability accrues 
to a second mortgagee unless his security has’ been impaired by 
the fire, or whether under the mortgagee clause he can collect 
by reason of the mere fact that a loss or damage by fire has 
occurred to the property described in the policy; in short, whether 
it is loss to the second mortgagee’s interest or loss to the prop- 
erty itself that determines the liability of the insurer. 

It has been uniformly held that a first mortgagee, under the 
mortgagee clause can collect the amount of loss to the property 
not exceeding his interest, notwithstanding the fact that the 
value remaining may be many times the amount of the mortgage 
debt and even though it is self evident that the first mortgagee 
has not and will not sustain any loss by reason of the fire. But 
the fact remains that his security is actually reduced and conse- 
quently impaired to the extent of the amount of loss by fire. 
He can therefore demand payment from his insurer, who will 
in turn be subrogated to the extent of the amount paid. 

The foregoing reasoning appears to be perfectly logical as 
respects the interest of a first mortgagee, but a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation is presented in connection with the interest of a 
second mortgagee, for under certain conditions the security of the 
latter may not be at all impaired by the fire. Can he in such 
circumstances collect from his insurer? In answer to this ques- 
tion two diametrically opposite opinions have been expressed. 
One authority theorizes as follows, to wit: 

“Tf a second mortgagee has a separate policy protecting his 
interest, he has a right to look to it for indemnity. Whether or 
not he sustains a loss depends upon conditions. There are cir- 
cumstances under which a second mortgagee’s interest may not 
be affected by a fire, and if not, he cannot collect anything under 
a policy made payable to him. For instance, if property should 
be sold and the new owner should take out a new policy with 
loss, if any, payable to the first mortgagee under a mortgagee 
clause, and the second mortgagee should hold a policy in the 
name of the former owner, with loss, if any, payable to the 
second mortgagee, the old policy would be void as respects the 
new owner. Then if the company which insured the new owner 
should pay the full amount of the loss to the first mortgagee, the 


interest of the second mortgagee would not be affected, because ! 


the amount of the first mortgage would have been reduced to 
the same extent that the property had been damaged, leaving 
the second mortgagee’s interest relatively the same as it was, and 
therefore sustaining no loss by the fire 

“Tf two policies should be issued to the same owner, one 
payable to the first and the other payable to the .second mort- 
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gagee, and a valid claim should arise under both, the. first 
mortgagee could demand the ‘full amount of the loss from his 
own insurer, in which event said insurer would be subrogated 
to the extent of the amount paid in excess of its pro rata liability 
to the owner. The first mortgage under these circumstances 
would be reduced only to the extent of said pro rata liability, 
and the second mortgagee could collect from the insurer its 
pro rata proportion of the loss, but no more. By such a con- 
struction 
THE SECOND MORTGAGEE GETS ALL THE BENEFIT 


from his insurance that he is entitled to; namely, that his interest 
shall not suffer by any loss’or damage by fire to the property.” 

Another authority advances the following argument, to wit: 
“While it is true that policies taken out in favor of mortgagees 
are in most of the States to be regarded as contracts of indem- 
nity, they provide very explicitly how that indemnity shall be 
paid. It must be paid either in cash or by a reinstatement of 
the property itself; that is, in the case of a burned building, by 
a rebuilding. The insurance company in such cases cannot escape 
payment by showing that in reality the insured has suffered no 
actual loss. The insurance contract with the mortgagee is not 
in substance a guarantee of his debt or a guarantee that his 
collateral security shall continue of a certain value, but, on the 
other hand, is to be construed as an insurance on property 
against fire loss to that property; and if a fire loss to. that 
property occurs, then the insurer must either rebuild the prop- 
erty itself or pay the full amount of the fire loss to the second 
mortgagee or to any other mortgagee, but not exceeding, of 
course, the amount of his interest; that is, the amount of his 
debt. In principle it matters not at all whether the mortgage 
is a first or a second mortgage. 

“An insurance company has no authority to guarantee the 
payment of a debt. Its power is limited to insuring against 
such loss or damage as happens by fire to property. In insur: 
ing a mortgage interest it does not insure the debt, but the in- 
terest of the mortgagee in the property, upon the safety of which 
depends his security.” 

There does not appear to be any American decision bearing 
directly on the interest of a second mortgagee, but there is an 
English decision which apparently supports the latter view. 
(Westminster Fire Offices vs. Glasgow Provident Investment 
Society [1888], 13 App. Cas., 699). That.case had to do with 
two series of mortgage bondholders, the suit being brought by 
the second mortgage bondholders. The insurance companies 
defended on the ground that the entire amount of loss had been 
paid by the insurers of the first mortgage bondholders. But the 
English Court of Appeals decided that this was no ground of 
defense in whole or in part. But there is a dictum from one 
of the judges to the effect that if the money so paid had been 
actually employed to reinstate the premises then the decision 
might have been different on the theory that in that event the 
second mortgage bondholders would have sustained no _ loss. 
This dictum seems to lean to some extent at least toward the 
first of the foregoing opinions. 

lf the latter view is the correct one, and if a second mort- 
gagee can collect the amount of his mortgage from the companies 
insuring his interest irrespective of whether or not his security 
has been impaired by the fire, it follows that in many instances, 
especially in times of real estate depression, a fire would be a 
veritable godsend, for his hitherto absolutely dead interest would 
instantaneously assume unexpectedly valuable proportions and 
the insurers would be compelled to pay a loss which had already 
accrued from causes other than fire. 

This possibility directs attention very forcibly to the fact that 
separate policies containing the mortgagee clause should not be 
issued in favor of a second mortgagee, but when it is desired to 
protect said interest under a mortgagee clause, the form should 
read substantially as follows, viz: 

“Loss if any under this policy shall be first payable to .............005 
rst mortgagee, as his interest may appear; .after 


the debt and interest secured by first mortgagee shall be fully satisfied, the 
Penioivor oss, if aly. SUall Despay ables tO! esis wicic stale sinsale 216; oceel@ chen che nce eo lore “ 


second mortgagee, as his interest may appear, subject to mortgagee clause 
hereto attached.”’ 

The mortgagee clause gives the mortgagee the right to com- 
mence foreclosure proceedings, but makes it incumbent upon him 
to notify the company of any change of ownership which shall 
come to his knowledge. It has been held in at least two States 
(Kansas and Minnesota) that this has reference to a change or 
transfer of title to a third person and not to one from the mort- 
gagor to the mortgagee by foreclosure (Pioneer Savings and 
Loan Company vs. St. Paul F. & M. insurance company, Minn, 
Sa Gr2G. Ib, sae s2oe 

The argument is that the insurer must have known when at- 
taching the clause that it might be necessary for the mortgagee, 
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in order to protect his intérest under the mortgage, to commence 
foreclosure proceedings; that this would not have a tendency to 
diminish the interest of the mortgagee in the property, but rather 
to increase it, and it has been held that an increase in the interest 
of the insured is no ground for forfeiture of the policy. (Lanca- 
shire insurance company vs. Boardman, Kan. S. C. 27, L. J., 1898). 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that under 
the standard policy of that State, if the title becomes vested in 
the mortgagee by foreclosure, the policy is void unless the sale 
is consented to by the company. (Boston Co-operative Bank vs. 
American Central insurance company.) The mortgagee clause in 
Massachusetts, however, differs quite materially from the New 
York standard. The Massachusetts courts have also held that 
the mortgagee must file notice and proofs of loss if the owner 
does not, but he is granted a reasonable time in which to do so, 
and is not held to such a strict accountability as the insured in 
the matter of time. (Mass. S. C., Union Institution for Savings 
vs. Phoenix insurance company. ) 


IF FORECLOSURE PROCEEDINGS ARE COMMENCED 


and before they proceed, so far as a judgment, a fire occurs, the 
mortgagee has a right to proceed with the foreclosure and to a 
sale of the premises, and the value of the subrogation rights of 
the insurance company will depend upon whether or not anything 
beyond the mortgage debt is realized through the proceedings. 
(N. Y. C. A., Eddy vs. London Assurance Company.) 

A mortgagee who has sold his mortgage and has either guaran- 
teed payment of the mortgage debt or endorsed the mortgage 
notes without taking the precaution to add the words “without 
recourse,” has an insurable interest in the property which he 
should not lose sight of, for if an insurance company pays a 
loss to the assignee of the mortgage for which it is not liable to 
the mortgagor or owner, the company in the exercise of its sub- 
rogation rights can call upon the original mortgagee as guarantor 
or endorser for reimbursement. 

It is the prevailing custom in New York city to make the fol- 
lowing endorsement on policies no matter by whom presented : 

“The interest of f mortgagee herein having ceased, loss, if any, 
is now payable to ........ mortgagee,” 
without securing anything whatever in the shape of a release from 
the original payee. Considering the number of such endorsements 
which are made each year, it is really remarkable that so little 
trouble has arisen; in fact, I know of only one court decision 
bearing on the point, and that was many years ago, in case of 
Reid vs. McCrum (91 N. Y., 412.) . Policies on the buildings were 
endorsed “Loss, if any, payable to John Reid, mortgagee.” Sub- 
sequently McCrum procured the insurers to cancel the endorse- 
ment and write on the policies as follows: “The mortgagee’s in- 
terest having ceased, the loss, if any, is now payable to Hugh Mc- 
Crum as owner.” The mortgagee’s interest had mot ceased, and 
after the buildings were destroyed by fire the mortgagee brought 
an action to foreclose his security, making McCrum and the in- 
surers parties defendant. It was quite properly held that the poli- 
cies could not be legally changed without the assent of the mort- 
gagee and that he was entitled to recover the loss from the 
insurers. 

The mortgagee clause makes it obligatory on the part of the 
mortgagee to pay any premium due under the policy on demand, 
in case the mortgagor or owner shall neglect to pay it; also to 
notify the company of any change of ownership or occupancy, or 
increase in the hazard, which shall come to his knowledge, and un- 
less permitted, it shall be endorsed on the policy and the mort- 
gagee shall, on demand, pay the premium for such increased 
hazard, otherwise the policy shall be null and void. The company 
reserves the right to cancel the policy at any time, as provided by 
its terms, but in such case the policy shall continue in force for 
the benefit only of the mortgagee for ten days after notice to the 
mortgagee of such cancellation, and shall then cease, and the 
company shall have the right on like notice to cancel the mortga- 
gee agreement. It will be noticed that there are two ways of get- 
ting rid of liability to the mortgagee, one by cancelling the policy 
and the other by cancelling the mortgagee agreement. The policy 
cannot be legally cancelled in less than five days, unless by waiver 
on part of the insured, hence “ten days after notice to the mort- 
gagee of such cancellation” may mean fifteen days and perhaps 
more from date of original notice to the insured. But the mort: 
gagee agreement, the vital principle as regards the mortgagee’s 
interest, can be cancelled by ten days’ notice, and too much care 
cannot be taken to see that notices are properly worded. The 
following is suggested as a legal form of notice to the mortgagee: 


“We elect to cancel the mortgagee agreement attached to and made a 
part of our policy No. issued to through our ey 
Fos tei gh OSe cage KOVELING ODI 5. sace Geena Mis eee at an 
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mortgagee clause. 


“Take notice that on the ........ day Of 4:...5<0s TO. eet mee tee 0ck 
noon, or, if that date is not ten days from the receipt hereof, then at the 
expiration of ten days from its receipt, the said agreement will terminate 
and cease to be in force.” 


. 


The closing paragraph of the mortgagee clause has reference to 
subrogation in event of partial payment and to an assignment and 
transfer of the mortgage and other securities in event of total 
payment of the mortgagee’s interest, it being very properly stipu- 
lated that no subrogation shall impair the right of the mortgagee 
(or trustee) to recover the full amount of his claim. This subro- 
gation right is virtually the only consideration for the mortgagee 
agreement, and affords the only excuse for such an agreement 
being entered into. 


WHEN THE POLICY IS IN FAVOR OF A FIRST MORTGAGEE 


on valuable property for a comparatively small amount, it is a 
valuable right, but when in favor of a second or third mortgagee 
its value approaches and frequently reaches the vanishing point, 
and it is on this account that many companies decline as a matter 
of general practice to issue a mortgagee clause in favor of a 
second or third mortgagee. 


The clause provides that whenever the company shall claim 
that as to the mortgagor or owner no liability exists, it shall be 
thereupon subrogated to the extent of the payment made to the 
mortgagee, and it is remarkable to what extent some courts have 
gone through judicial legerdemain to deprive the companies even 
of their subrogation rights. The most pronounced case is that of 
Loewenstein vs. Queen insurance company by the Supreme Court 
of Missouri (39 L. J., 877). It starts with the premise that the 
company’s right to subrogation depends, not upon its claim that 
the policy is avoided as to the mortgagor, but upon proof that 
it is so. 

The Queen and another company paid the first mortgagee the 
full amount of his mortgage debt, and took an assignment of the 
mortgage notes. Several months after the fire Loewenstein 
bought the property under foreclosure proceedings instituted by 
the holder of the second deed of trust and thereupon became the 
owner of the property subject to the first deed of trust. Loewen- 
stein, it seems, was either the holder of the second deed of trust 
or acting as agent for the holder. The Queen instituted fore- 
closure proceedings, and Loewenstein demanded a cancellation of 
the incumbrance on the ground that the insurance companies 
were not entitled to subrogation because the policies which they 
issued to the former owner were not void. Williams, the former 
owner, while having a valid claim, had no equity of value, and 
he declined to make proofs of loss against the companies unless 
Loewenstein would make him an allowance to cover the expense, 
which Loewenstein declined to do, and accordingly no proofs 
whatever were presented. The court, as usual, managed to find a 
waiver of proofs where none existed, and went out of its way 
to say that even if there had been no waiver, its decision would 
not have been altered. The judges, by a vote of three to two, 
brushed aside the failure to file proofs, denied that the insurance 
companies were entitled to be subrogated to the rights of the first 
mortgagee, or to.an assignment of the moregage debt, and gave 
directions to cancel the notes and deed of trust. And thus the 
purchaser, who was not a party to the contract, either directly or 
indirectly, who had bought the property after the fire and who 
even refused to pay the expense of making proofs of loss, vir- 
tually collected $2,900 insurance for which he had paid nothing 
whatever. The objection to this decision is that it lays no stress 
whatever upon the failure to file proofs of loss. In effect and in 
a roundabout way, the result is reached to allow a recovery on 
the policy of insurance without proofs. 

There was a strong, logical, dissenting opinion rendered, con- 
curred in by two judges, which says: 

“Tf Williams could not recover as the owner at the time, neither can 
the plaintiff, who is the present owner, though standing in Williams’ shoes. 
If the policy could not be recovered on directly by suit, then to take the 
proceeds of the policy to apply to the payment of Williams’ debts, in spite 


of the prior appropriation of the proceeds under the policy terms, is but 
to move in a circle, instead of a straight line, to the same result,”’ 


Corporations and individuals who loan money on real estate 
collateral are entitled to absolute fire insurance protection, unaf- 
fected by the acts or neglect of parties other than themselves. 
The contracts in their favor must necessarily be somewhat less 
restrictive in their terms than those in favor of the property 
owner, but the propriety of granting indemnity to a mortgagee 
under any kind of special contract attached to the policy of the 
mortgagor without some special consideration is, to say the least, 
a matter of grave doubt, let alone granting him a contract almost, 
if not entirely, free from conditions for no consideration other 
than the right of subrogation, which, in many instances, may be 
of no value whatever. 


eta 
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eT Electric Fire Hazard. 


At the sessional meeting of the Insurance Institute of London 
held on March 10, a very interesting and instructive lecture on 
“Electrical Fire Hazard,” illustrated with lantern views and speci- 
mens, was delivered by Mr. Arthur C. Cockburn, F.C.S., M.LE.E., 
Secretary to the Electrical Surveyors’ Society and formerly 
Demonstrator to the City and Guilds of London Technical Col- 
lege, Finsbury. A portion of the lecture is herewith reprinted 
from the London Post Magazine: 


The subject of electrical fire hazard is of rapidly increasing 
importance, both on account of the growing use of electric energy 
for light, power, and heat, and from the extensive use of inferior 
materials and bad work. A considerable quantity of the present- 
day work is of a class that cannot remain in order, and secure, 
for more than a few years; this means an increase in fires from 
electricity. Wiring rules have been drawn up, but unfortunately 
are seldom worked to or enforced. 

In the limited time at my disposal I can only touch upon a few 
of the more important details comprising a modern installation. 
As far as possible I wish to avoid technical terms or language, 
but to follow the subject at all it is necessary to know the mean- 
ing of a few of the general terms in daily use, such as ohm, volt, 
ampere and watt. All these names are derived from the name 
of the scientist respectively investigating that part of the subject 
of electricity to which his name has been given. 

Ohm discovered Ohm’s law, which is: 

That the strength of the current in any circuit is directly pro- 
portional to the difference of potential or electro-motive force in 
that circuit and inversely proportional to the resistance of the 
-circuit, 7.¢., is equal to the quotient arising from dividing the 
-electro-motive force by the resistance. This is expressed alge- 
‘braically thus: C=—, C standing for current in amperes, E 
-for electro-motive force in volts and R for resistance in ohms. 

The ohm is taken to represent the unit of electric resistance— 
that is, such a resistance as would in any given circuit limit the 
-flow of electricity under an electro-motive force of one volt to a 


-current of one ampere; and, since C=—, then E=CR and 


c 


The volt denotes the practical unit of electro-motive force or 
- pressure, or power of electricity to overcome any obstacle. in its 








like manner a conductor carrying an electric current will have the 
same quantity, or amperes, of electricity passing at all sections, 
but the electric pressure, or volts, will decrease in the direction 
of flow, or suffer a loss of electric head. As the loss of head 
causes water to flow, so the loss of electric head causes an electric 
current to flow against the resistance of the conductor. 

More than half the diffculty.of understanding electrical subjects 
is mastered when the water analogy is grasped and applied to the 
problem. 


After dealing at length with the various methods of installation 
in use in England, Mr. Cockburn said: 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that some of the 
principal sources of danger are: 

1. Inferior materials and workmanship. 2. Incomplete earthing 
of conduit systems or metallic armoring, and leakage of electricity 
to earth. 3. Conductors of inadequate size and conductivity. 4. 
Resistance coils placed near combustible material and cases of 
coils imperfectly closed or protected at the bottoms. 5. Incan- 
descent lamps in contact with inflammable material. 6. Replace- 
ment of fuses with wires of improper size and material. 7. Im- 
proper use of flexible cord. & Arc lamps with broken globes. 
g. Dust, dirt, and moisture. to. Undue heating. 11. Neglect of 
frequent testing and inspection. 12. Decay of rubber-insulation. 


A perfect electric installation is very rare and it is not suggested 
that a general fire office surveyor can devote the time necessary to 
find out all the points referred to in this paper. At the same time 
a good knowledge of what constitutes an electric fire hazard will 
be of considerable help in the limited time at his disposal. One 
of the chief troubles is that in nine cases out of ten the surveyor 
does not see the work till it is complete, when by far the largest 
portion is hidden carefully away. 


If the insured could but realize the money he would in the long 
run save by giving notice to the fire office of his intention to 
instal electricity, a great step would be gained. The surveyor to 
the office would have a chance of advising both before and during 
the actual work of installation, and much of the future additional 
electric fire hazard would be avoided. Simple rules and safe- 
guards could then be suggested. It is not by any means an easy 
task to convince a man, once the installation is complete, that 
he is running any fire hazard in the use of electricity, particularly 
if the alterations would mean further expense to himself. The 
question of additional fire hazard does not greatly concern him: 
he is insured, and if a fire occurs expects to be paid his loss. 

Competition between the offices often prevents the surveyor 
from pressing for the improvements or alterations that he knows 
full well should be made, and so another needless additional fire 
hazard is added to the roll. The trouble does not end there. 
The contractor having successfully got his inferior work allowed, 


-path. This unit is generally expressed as—such an electro-motive 
force as would cause a current of one ampere to flow against the 
-resistance of one ohm. 
The ampere, ot unit of current, expresses the amount or quan- 
~tity of electricity flowing, irrespective of its pressure. The unit 
is such a current as would pass with a pressure of one volt 


in spite of well known rules against it, cheerfully sets to work 
to obtain another victim, and improve (or otherwise) on the 
defects allowed in his last success, feeling fairly secure that 
rather than lose the insurance the work will be allowed to scrape 
through. 

In the long run the policy of allowing defective work is going 
to become an increasing factor in actual fire hazards. This paper 
has touched upon the decay in electric work: time is yet young, 
and even now there is evidence of this decay. 

I would respectfully urge all offices to send out with their 
general notices a slip suggesting that the insured, for mutual 
benefit, advise the office before any electric work is commenced. 
If this were made a general rule, much of the bad work would 
cease, with advantage both to the office and to the insured. It 
pays to take a little trouble to explain to the insured how most 
likely it is his own pocket that will be the first to suffer by paying 
for loss of current. Once one is able to satisfy him on that head, 
the task of getting the work improved is comparatively easy. 

I have had many cases of this. Once in particular, on advising 
an insured that he was losing current by defective shop window 
flexibles, he said he was “not such a fool as that,’ and nearly 
showed me the door. It looked a hopeless case for any improve- 
ment and a heavy fire hazard upon my hands; but, upon showing 
him that his meter was registering current when no lights were 
burning, he became most calm and polite. The matter had 
touched his own pocket, a personal interest had been created and 
instructions for the defects to be remedied were speedily issued. 
This is only one case of many. 

When with the insured it is not advisable to discuss the elec- 
trical hazard from a fire office point of view; one will only be 
asked what one thinks he insures for. Try to let him see that it 
is jis interest that is being studied, and half the battle is won. 
A reduction of current, loss or fire hazard to the insured naturally 
benefits the office, and both are served and satisfied. 





- through a circuit whose resistance is equal to one ohm—C=—. 
R 


The watt is the unit of electric work and equals the amperes 
- multiplied by the volts. : 


WATER ANALOGY. 


. A very useful way to gain some knowledge of electric action is 
by means of what is known as “the water analogy.” Electricity 
and water are very much alike in their general behavior, so far 
as power to do work is concerned. The ability of a water supply, 
- to do work depends: 
(1) On the quantity of water. 

(2) On the level of the water, as compared with some other 
~Jevel, or, in other words, on the difference between the two levels. 
In like manner the ability of electricity to do work depends: 

(1) On the quantity (amperes) of electricity. 

(2) On the pressure (volts) at which the electricity is produced, 
compared with, for example, the potential of the earth—or, in 
_ other words, to the difference of potential in volts. 


When water flows through a pipe, the quantity passing in any 

given time is the same at any cross section of the pipe. When 

- electricity flows, the quantity, or amperes, pasing along the con- 
- ductor, is the same at any cross section of a single circuit. 

But though the quantity of the water which passes is the same 
at any cross section of a pipe, the pressure per square inch be- 
-comes less, or suffers a loss of head, or difference of pressure, in 

+ the direction of the flow, due to the resistance of the pipe. In 
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Total number of fires, 362. ; : 
Seven of above fires reported as incendiary; loss, $209,700. 





The United States Centre of Population. 


The exact centre of the population of the United States is 
under the windows of the large plant of the Showers Brothers 
Company, furniture manufacturers, Bloomington, Ind. A tablet 
erected on the spot carries a tall flag pole bearing the American 
flag and a flag which says: “Centre of Population, U. S. A.” The 
plant itself, which has nearly 7 acres of floor space, is pro- 
tected in all departments by a complete equipment of Grinnell 
automatic sprinklers. There are 3,063 sprinkler heads supplied 
with water by a 50,000 gallon tank on a 75-foot steel tower. 
There are also city water and Siamese steamer connections. The 
treasurer of the company says: “Our saving in insurance pre- 
miums alone paid for this system in twenty-eight months.” 








Automobile Garages. 


The number of fires in automobile garages is, of course, but a 
very small percentage of the total number of fires occurring in 
such properties during the five or six years in which automobiles 
have become a factor in American civilization. The causes are,. 
however, sufficiently diversified to indicate the subtle nature of 
the hazards wherever gasolene is present. The general impres- 
sion prevalerit among fire protection engineers seems to be that 
the private garage has not proven to be as bad a hazard as was 
expected, but that the public garage has proven a great deal 
worse. It may be that in the long run private garages may not 
have a worse record than stables, with their hay, straw and alley 
accumulations. ; 

It is obvious that garages, both public and private, should have 
no place in buildings with other occupancies, or in fact in any 
buildings not especially constructed for such use. Their special 
hazards must be definitely counted on and prepared for in their 
equipment, and in cities where their location constitutes an ex- 
posing menace to adjacent buildings, they should be frequently 
inspected by municipal officers. 

In all the five boroughs of greater New York there are now 
‘about two thousand garages, private and public, and inspectors 
recently discovered in them nine hundred and seventy violations 
of the regulations governing their operation—in some instances 
a dozen or more violations in one establishment; cases of greasy 
floors, open containers of gasoline, open furnaces and forges and 
defectivé electric wiring. The wonder is that under such con- 
ditions many disastrous fires have not already resulted in New 
York from garage practices—and especially when it is considered 
that a shocking fire tragedy at Nantucket was caused by the care- 
less combination of a burning match and a recently oiled floor. 

Many city garages are open day and night, and the employees 
in them and the “hangers-on” of the premises are not commonly 
a class of persons any too careful about the disposition of burn- 
ing matches, hot cigar ashes and cigar and cigarette stubs. 

As to fires in the automobile itself, such, for example, as the 
frequent carburetor fire, caused by the engine “back-firing’ and 
igniting the gasoline at the carburetor, these may be expected to 
decrease in number as perfection in manufacture is attained. 
Many manufacturers have already given attention to reducing 
this particular hazard, although certain makes of machines are 
still well known offenders in this direction, and it is a point that 


| should be inquired into by careful purchasers. 


Given a perfectly constructed machine with reference to the 
fire hazard, there still must remain the permanent menace of its 
volatile and inflammable fuel, reaching out its thin, silent, deadly, 
vaporous fingers toward the lamp,«the forge, the electric spark, 
or that cheerful idiot with a lighted cigar or match whom modern 
eugenics has not yet bred out of the race.—N. F. P. A. Quarterly. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 


A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and Inter= 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States. 


Reported for The Weekly Underwriter by George L. Genung, 
of the New York Bar. 


1. Construction of Policy—‘‘Vacant’’ or 


Building. 

A fire policy stipulated that the entire policy, unless other- 
wise provided by agreement endorsed thereon or added thereto, 
should be void if the building insured, whether intended for 
occupancy by owner or tenant, be or become vacant or unoccupied 
and so remain for ten days. Held that the premises did not 
become “vacant” or “unoccupied” within the meaning of the 
above clause, where the tenant left the premises and moved a 
large part of the furniture therefrom, but the house was occupied 
by the husband and his hired man nights for sleeping purposes, 
and the horses, chickens, etc., were retained upon the premises, 
and part of the furniture still remained in the house. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Minnehaha 
County of South Dakota, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota. 

SEUBERT vs. FipELITyY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, 


“‘Unoccupied” 


136 Northwestern, 103. (May 7, 1912.) 


§ July 6, 
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1. Mutual Insurance Company—By-Laws—Validity. 

A by-law of a mutual fire insurance company which provides 
that the company will not insure any old or dilapidated build- 
ings, buildings with hay, straw, thatched or rubber roof, or 
those that have the stovepipe through the roof or side of the 
house, is valid and binding upon members of such company. 

2. Same—Same—Same. 

A by-law of a mutual fire insurance company which provides 
that the removal of personal property to any farm in the county 
shall not invalidate the insurance of the member, provided that 
the buildings’ into which it is removed are insurable in said 
company, is likewise valid and binding upon the members of 
such company. 

3. Same—Pleading—Waiver. 

A waiver or estoppel is an affirmative defense, and to be 
available as such must be sufficiently pleaded. 
4. Same—Same—Same. 

The allegation in a reply “that because of the said assessment 
and demand for payment, the defendant has waived the condi- 
tions of the by-laws, and that because of said fact, defendant is 
estopped to now claim that the said policy was not in force on 
the goods destroyed at the time of said fire,’ is not a sufficient 
allegation of estoppel or waiver to be available as an affirmative 
defense, there being no allegation that plaintiff paid the assess- 
ment. 

Judgment for defendant in District Court of Antelope County, 
Neb., here affirmed by the Supreme Court, Nebraska. 

Swerr vs. ANTELOPE County FaArMEers MutuaL INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, 3 


136 Northwestern Reporter, 347. (May 29, 1912.) 








1. Statutes—Construction of Three-fourths 


Clause in Connection Therewith. 


In a State where a statute provided that no company should 
take any risk on property at a ratio greater than three-fourths 
of the value of the property insured, and when taken its value 
should not be questioned, a fire insurance policy provided that, 
in the event of loss, the company would not be liable for a greater 
amount than three-fourths of the value of the property at the 
time of the loss, and, in case of other insurance, then only for 
its pro rata, total insurance being limited to three-fourths of the 
value of the property insured. Held that unless a diminution 
in value after the date of the policy carries the value below the 
face of the policy or the total value of all policies, the amount 
of the insurance is the amount of the recovery. 


2. Iron Safe Clause—Failure to Demand Production of 
Books and Inventories—Waiver. 

Although a fire insurance policy on merchandise contained an 
iron safe clause, the failure of the insurance company to demand 
that the insured produce his books and inventories after the 
fire is a waiver of the right of forfeiture on the ground that he 
failed to make and keep in an iron safe inventories and books 
showing sales on credit and for cash. 

3. Same—Copies of Books of Account as Evidence. 

In an action on a fire insurance policy which contained a clause 
requiring plaintiff to keep inventories, etc., in an iron safe, evi- 
dence consisting of copies of such books which were destroyed 
is sufficient to show the value of the stock of merchandise at the 
time of the fire. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Clinton County, 
Kan., here affirmed by the Kansas City Court_of Appeals. 

SpicKARD vs. Fire ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
146 Southwestern, 808. (April 29, 1912.) 


Liability 


1. Statutes—Actions—Limitation by Contract. 

A statute providing that stipulations in insurance contracts 
limiting the time within which to sue thereon, to less than one 
year after loss or injury, shall be void, permits such limitations 
to not less than one year. ; 

2. Same—Same—Same. ; : 

A statute permitting insurance contracts to contain stipulations 
limiting -the time within which to bring actions to not less than 
one year, does not violate a provision of the constitution of the 
State prohibiting the enactment of special or local laws or the 
suspension and the operation of the general laws. 

3. Same—Same—Same. ; ee 

Code of 1906 of Laws of Mississippi, Section 3127, providing 
that the limitations prescribed in “this section” shall not be 
changed by contract, and that any such change shall be void, does 
not repeal or nullify Section 2575, under which insurance con- 
tracts may contain a stipulation for a shorter limitation, but not 
less than one year, in view of the fact that these two sections 
were adopted at the same time, are in different chapters, and that 
Section 3126, in the same chapter as Section 3127, provides that 
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that chapter shall not apply to any suit which is limited by any 
statute to be brought within a shorter period than that period 
prescribed in such chapter. 
Judgment for defendant in the Circuit Court, Yazoo- County, 
Miss., here afirmed by the Supreme Court of Mississippi. 
TAyYLor vs. FARMERS FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
58 Southern Reporter, 353. (May 6, 1912.) 


1. Renewal—Oral 
Support. 

The customs of insurance agents in a certain locality to keep 
up the insurance of their policyholders by the issuance of new 
policies on the expiration of the old without request from the 
policyholder, does not, of itself, constitute a parol contract suffi- 
cient to support a cause of action for the recovery of a loss, 
but there must be evidence independent of any custom to show 
that such a contract was in fact made. 

2. Same—Same—lInstructions to Jury. 

In an action on a contract of insurance alleged to have been 
made by parol with the company’s agent, where plaintiff showed 
that it was the agent’s custom to renew policies on expiration 
without request of the policyholder, of instruction that if there 
was such custom and if defendant’s agent renewed the plaintiff's 
policy without request, plaintiff could recover, but that he could 
not recover unless a parol contract was made between himself 
and the agent, was not misleading, since the jury were expressly 
told that they could not find for plaintiff unless there were 
evidence of a parol contract. 

3. Same—Petition—Making of Oral Contract—Sufficiency 
of Pleading. 

A petition in an action on a parol contract of insurance which 
alleges that it was agreed between plaintiff and defendant's agent 
that, in consideration of the regular annual premium then paid 
by plaintiff, his policy-was to be renewed on its expiration for 
a term of one year on the same property and on the same con- 
ditions, that the plaintiff was able and willing to pay the premium 
when the renewal policy should have been issued, and thereafter, 
upon demand, but that the agent failed to issue a renewal policy, 
states a good cause of action. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Laurel County, 
Ky., here affirmed by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 

AMERICAN CENTURY INSURANCE CoMPANY vs. HARDIN, 
146 Southwestern Reporter, 418. (May 9, 1912.) 


Agreement—Evidence Necessary to 





1. Appeal and Error—Notice and Proof of Loss—When 
Reviewable. 

In an action on a policy of fire insurance in which the com- 
pany’s alleged settlement for a sum less than the face of the 
policy and proof of loss made pursuant thereto, were shown 
by the company, the fire insurance company cannot raise for 
the first time on appeal the point that the insured failed to file 
additional proofs of loss as a bar to the recovery of the entire 
amount of the policy. If the company desired to raise this 
point, it should have pleaded the defense in its answer and 
raised that question as an issue in the trial below, giving, the 
insured an opportunity to explain why the additional proof of 
loss was not furnished. 

2. Notice and Proof of Loss—Waiver. 

A denial by an insurance company of any liability on a policy 
of insurance, in addition to that shown by proofs of loss, and 
a settlement alleged to have been made thereunder, amounts to 
a waiver of the filing of additional proofs of loss as a condi- 
tion to a recovery. 

8. Forfeiture for Breach of Covenant—Keeping Inventory 
and Books of Account—Substantial Compliance. 

The statute of a State provided that in any action against a 
fire insurance company, proof of a substantial compliance with 
the terms of the policy on the part of the assured shall entitle 
him to recover. A clause in a fire insurance policy provided for 
an inventory each year and the keeping of a set of books of 
account. The insured, a country merchant, took a complete 
inventory before his application for a policy of insurance with 
the company and kept an account of his purchases and credit 
sales, and at the time of his application counted up the amount 
of his cash sales and entered it in the aggregate in his books, 
and thereafter kept an account of them as well as of the credit 
sales. Held that such method of bookkeeping was in accordance 
with the methods of the country merchant, and as it was sufficient 
to enable the insured.to determine the amount of the loss, it was a 
substantial compliance with the terms of the policy and was 
sufficient to satisfy the covenant. . ; 

Judgment for plaintiff in Circuit Court, Franklin County, Ark., 
here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 

PLANTERS FrrE INSURANCE CoMPANY ys. NICHOLS, 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 68. (May 6, 1912.) 





1. Inventory—Validity of Covenant. 


A covenant in a fire policy for the avoidance of the policy 
upon failure of the insured to take inventory within thirty days 
and to make an inventory is reasonable. 


2. Same—Construction. 


While it is a general rule that contracts of insurance are to 
be construed most strongly against the insured, where there is 
no occasion for construction the contract must be enforced ac- 
cording to its clear and unambiguous meaning, and the courts 
cannot disregard its provisions and construct by implication or 
otherwise a new agreement, on the ground that the purposes 
which the parties intended to secure may have been unnecessary 
or as well secured by other means. 


3. Same—Forfeiture for Breach of Covenant—Meaning of 


“Invoice” and “Inventory.” 

Under a fire insurance policy covering a stock of goods in a 
warehouse which contained a covenant for its avoidance unless 
an inventory should be taken within thirty days, “inventory” 
means a list made by a merchant of the goods in his store, and 
although an “invoice” is also a list of goods, it is prepared by 
consignor at the point of shipment and does not show that the 
goods therein listed had reached the consignee, nor is it expected 
that any one invoice should ever be equivalent to an inventory. 
Held that the requirements of the policy for an inventory and 
keeping of a set of books of account are not met by the invoice of 
the insured, together with his books of account. 


4. Bankruptcy—Collection of Assets—Agreement 
Bankrupt. 


Although a bankrupt can do nothing in derogation of the 
estate, an agreement between a bankrupt insured and an insurer 
that the investigation of a loss should not constitute a waiver 
of the evidence of a policy for failure to-take an inventory, will 
bind the bankrupt estate where the agreement was signed by the 
assured in the presence of and with the advice of the receiver. 

5. Same—Same—Same. 

An agreement of this character was not invalid as an act by 
the bankrupt in derogation of the interest of the bankrupt estate 
since it operated for the benefit of the estate. 


6. Policy of Insurance—Modification of Covenants by Act 
of Insurer’s Agent. 


Where at the time a fire insurance policy covering a stock 
of merchandise was transferred to cover another stock located 
in a warehouse, the agent of the insurance company knew that 
the goods in the warehouse were in the original packages and 
that no inventory could or would be kept and did not object to 
the failure to make such an inventory, there was a modification 
of the original policy in respect to a stipulation for an inventory. 

Judgment for defendant in the Law and Equity Court, Morgan 
County, Ala., here reversed and remanded for a new trial by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama. 

Day vs. Home INSURANCE COMPANY, 
58 Southern Reporter, 549. (February 17, 1912.) 
(Rehearing denied May 1, 1912.) 


by 


1. Valued Policy—Allegation as to Value of Property. 

A petition in an action on a policy of real property, issued 
since the enactment of the valued policy law, need not state the 
value of the property, since that is fixed by the policy. 


2. Same—Petition—Allegations as to Value of Property 
at Time of Fire and Interest of Insured. 

The petition in an action on a fire insurance policy covering 
personal property should state the value of the property at the 
time of the fire, the pecuniary interest that the insured had in it, 
and that the loss was due and payable. 

3. Same—When Not Prematurely Brought. 

Where a fire insurance policy provided that in case of a dis- 
agreement as to the amount of a loss the insurer and the insured 
should each appoint an appraiser, who, together, should select 
an umpire to ascertain the amount of the loss; and after a loss 
the two appraisers appointed failed after a prolonged effort to 
agree upon an umpire, an action brought by the insured on the 
policy is not premature where the failure to agree on an umpire 
was not due to any misconduct by insured or the appraiser ap- 
pointed by him. 

4. Contract of Insurance—Statutes Incorporated Therein. 

A statute providing that, in case of a total loss, the measure 
of damages shall be the amount for which the property was 
insured, less depreciation in value, must be treated as if incorpo- 
rated in fire policies subsequently issued, under the rule that, laws 
in existence are necessarily referred to in all contracts made 
thereunder. 
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5. Statutes—Three-fourths Risk—Application. 


A statute providing that no insurer shall take any risk at a 
ratio greater than three-fourths of the value of the property 
insured, and when taken its value shall not be questioned in any 
proceeding, applies to policies covering real as well as personal 
property, and a policy on chattels is valued to the extent of pre- 
cluding insurer from denying their value when the policy was 
issued; but, aside from that, does not affect the question of the 
amount of loss sustained. ; 


6. Real and Personal Property—Trade Fixtures. 


While it is an elementary principle of the common law that 
land includes houses and buildings standing thereon; and that 
whatever is affixed to the soil is thereby made a part of it and 
passes by grant of the land, without other designation; to this 
general principle, there are equally well settled exceptions, under 
which fall trade fixtures; and as between landlord and tenant, 
annexations made by the tenant in aid of his trade are, on the 
ground of public policy, removable by the tenant because they 
are not presumed to have been annexed with the intention of 
making them permanent additions to the realty and they con- 
tinue to be personal property. 

7. Same—Same. 

A building containing machinery constituting an ice plant and 
soda pop factory stood on a railroad right of way, under lease 
to the owner from the railroad company. The machinery was 
such as was customarily used in such plants, and the buildings 
and machinery were placed on the land for the use of the tenant. 
Held that the property was not real property within the meaning 
of a State statute providing that in case of total loss the measure 
of damages shall be the amount for which the property was in- 
sured, less depreciation in value, but was personal property, and 
the owner, suing on a policy covering the property, must show 
the actual value, but as evidence of value he could rely on a State 
statute providing that no insurer shall take any risk at a ratio 
greater than three-fourths of the value of the insured property, 
and when taken, its value shall not be questioned in any pro- 
ceeding. 

8. Pleading—Failure to Reply—Waiver. 

After trial and verdict without any objection that a reply has 
not been filed, and when the trial has been conducted as though 
a reply had been filed, it is too late to take advantage of, an 
omission to file such a reply. 


9. Statutes—Valued Policies—Application of Term “Total 
Loss.” 
The definition of “total loss” as used in the statute concerning 
valued policies has no application to cases of insurance of per- 
sonal property and the adjustment of loss thereunder, 


10. Loss of Personal Property—Amount of Loss. 

Where a manufacturing plant covered by a fire policy and 
consisting of personal property, was damaged by fire, the value 
of articles not destroyed must be considered in ascertaining the 
actual loss. 


11. Evidence—Exclusion of Testimony as to Value 
Plant. 

In an action on a policy on a manufacturing plant constituting 
personal. property, where the evidence showed that a fire oc- 
curred fifty-one days after the issuance of the policy and that 
the plant had been running about five years, the exclusion of 
evidence of the purchase price of said plant was not prejudicial. 
12. Same—Value of Property—Admissibility of Expert 

Opinions. 

In an action on a fire policy where the cash value of the 
property at the time of fire was in issue, the testimony of a wit- 
ness who qualified as an expert as to what it would cost to pro- 
cure property covered by the policy was competent. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court of Dent County, 
Mo., here reversed and case remanded for a new trial by the 
Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri. 

SuHarp vs. NIAGARA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 154. (May 6, 1912.) _ 


of 


1. Assignment of Rights by Assured—Validity. ~ 
An assignment of a claim for damages to personal property 
by fire to the plaintiffs, who as insurers of the said property paid 
the loss to the owners, is not based upon the policy pursuant to 
which such payment was made, and hence not affected by any 
illegality which may have existed in the policy. : 
Judgment for plaintiffs in District Court, Polk County, Minn., 
here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
BaxBcock ET AL. vs. CANADIAN NorTHERN Rartway CoMPANY, 
136 Northwestern Reporter, 275. (May Io, 1912.) 
(Supplementary opinion June 3, 1912.) © 
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“THE CALL FOR INVESTMENTS.” 


(Continued from page 8) 


achievements on this continent in the past century. Whether we 
consider investments in mortgages on dwellings, farm properties, 
factories, mercantile establishments, warehouses and office build- 
ings, or in the stock or bonds of corporations which build and 
operate our steamships and railways, trolley roads, telegraph 
and telephone lines, gas and electricity plants, water supply and 
water power systems, or in the securities of the Nation, a State 
or municipalities, from the proceeds of which come our schools, 
court houses, public buildings, sanitary improvements, State in- 
stitutions of all kinds, and permanent improvements to our high- 
‘ways and waterways, we cannot escape the observation that 
capital so employed is the very life blood of the nation which 
feeds its material body, so to speak, and furnishes it with that 
sound health which is responsible for its enlightened and whole- 
some national mind. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CAREFUL INVESTOR, 


What are the problems of the careful investor, who is charged 
with the responsibility of purchasing securites? He is confronted 
with a variety of them from all parts of the country. The di- 
versity in kind and in the place of their genesis shows clearly 
that industries and governments are competing for his favorable 
judgment. In choosing between them he must seek an adequate 
interest return for this money in hand, not so high that it will 
subject the principal to undue risk, nor so low as to make the 
investment profitless. The expense of selection and investigation 
will also enter the problem and he must see that this cost is such 
as not to reduce the net interest below what must be earned. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COMMUNITY. 


The collateral is of course the most important factor in the 
transaction, and in determining what property has value the com- 
munity equation enters. No matter what the natural value of 
property may be, it is not a well settled value if there are any 
elements connected with it which jeopardize its ownership or 
hinder its use. All species of property in a civilized country is 
subject to the law of the sovereign. So it is that one kind of 
property similarly situated may have different values in different 
States, in proportion as its ownership or enjoyment may be 
affected differently by the laws in different States. We come 
naturally to the proposition that values depend in great part upon 
the laws of a commonwealth, and back of this is the attitude of 
the people toward property and capital itself. If the community 
is unfriendly or indifferent, and by the speech of its people, the 
tone of the press, the attitude of its legislators and public officials, 
capital, if it would enter, may find itself hedged about by such 
limitations, restrictions and regulations, or, on the other hand, 
find such an absence of law and unwillingness on the part of 
officials and the public to protect it, as to seriously interfere with 
property values. Where opposite conditions prevail, however, 
and the statutes of a State and the prevailing minds of the people 
are hospitable toward capital, where title secures quick recogni- 
tion, where property rights are jealously guarded, where the 
procedure for enforcing these rights is simple and direct and 
where they may be transferred with safety and with ease, values 
are enhanced because of the certainty such conditons create. It 
is apparent, therefore, that that community will tare best and 
secure the most capital, where in conjunction with fair natural 
_ resources, political and statutory conditions prevail that will 
insure to capital friendly treatment and a square deal. 


NECESSITY FOR POLITICAL ISSUES. 


It is much the fashion nowadays to abuse capital just because 
it is capital, always of course under the ingenious guise of cor- 
recting abuses and rescuing the perishing from sore diabolical 
plot in which capital is planning to undermine the liberties of the 
people and purloin their property. Our very system of popular 
and party government is a breeder of these attacks. If the favor 
of the people is to be secured, if candidates are to be nominated, 
and elections won, we must have issues, and when all other po- 
litica: “white hopes” fail we can always enter the ring with some 
corporate octopus and guarantee to the populace a spectacular 
bout. As Riley said of the methods of the campaign orator at 
The Corners: 


“He held the banner upwards, from trailing in the dust, 
Cut loose upon monopoly, and cussed—and cussed—and cussed.” 


When the people of a governing community, however, lend 
too attentive an ear to those self-sacrificing soldiers of the com- 
mon good, who are continually devising new ways and means of 
crimping capital, and put them in charge of the governmental 
machine, the danger is that there will be no capital left in the 
State to crimp—if it can get away. 
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TIMIDITY OF MONEY. 

It is a familiar truism in economics that nothing is so titnid 
as money. The reason for this is very apparent. The great 
bulk of capital or wealth which is seeking investment is in the 
custody of persons other than the real owners, and is impressed 
in an immediate or remote degree with the elements of agency and 
trusteeship. Even the multi-millionaires cannot personally look 
after their investments, and therefore depend largely upon the 
judgment of trusted agents. Certainly the small investor must 
do this also, as he is too busy making a living to do it for himself. 
The result is that the custodians in immediate charge of the 
capital of the country rest under a peculiar responsibility. They 
must “make good” or personally suffer the consequences in loss 
of business and of prestige and reputation as financiers. Is it 
any wonder that under these conditions capital is quick to detect 
a change in the atmosphere? Can we blame it for getting nervous. 
when the ground is being shot up around it? If disturbances 
which affect it in this manner are long continued, is it not per- 
fectly natural that it should seek other fields where conditions are 
more settled and where it can be more at home? ‘There is quite 
a difference between “the spear that knows no brother” and the 
olive branch, and it is a vain hope to expect capital to mistake 
the one for the other. Not only is it disturbed in any one line 
of endeavor by attacks upon it, but so closely are commercial 
and financial interests knit, that assaults upon particular interests. 
invariably affect the general situation. Habits are easily formed. 
When a propaganda against one form of corporate activity is 
instituted, others are easily commenced. Uncertainty takes the 
place of confidence, with the natural result of a checked develop- 
ment. 

Some years ago a State with plenty of valuable resources and 
in need of money for its development went to the extreme in its 
anti-trust frenzy, of passing a law which made it impossible for. 
the reputable and solvent fire insurance companies to do business. 
therein, and for several years the citizens owning property could 
not secure decent insurance upon it; thus property was left un- 
protected or poorly protected at the risk of the owners instead of 
fire insurance companies, and investors in mortgages could not 
secure as the additional and usual collateral fire insurance policies. 
in which confidence could be placed, with the consequent result 
that money went elsewhere. True, conditions became so bad be- 
cause of the situation thus forced that the State was compelled 
to modify the law, and, while many of the companies returned, 
it will take years for the State to outlive the damage done its 
reputation by its hasty and ill-considered action. 

COMPULSORY INVESTMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES. 

Many cases could be cited, did time permit, to illustrate what I 
mean when I say that the attitude of the people of a State is one 
of the determining factors in influencing capital to come or stay 
away. A concrete example of this truth, occurring within life 
insurance circles, ig furnished by the history and results of cer- 
tain legislation in Texas. I refer to the statute of that State 
commonly known as the Robertson Compulsory Investment Law. 
Here was a legislative attempt, as the name of the act implies, 
to compel investments in local securities, to use legalized force 
in the gentle art of marketing its promises to pay. Not content 
with the steady but sure processes of the law- of supply and de- 
mand, and a sturdy reliance on the value and attractiveness of its. 
resources to influence favorably and in a natural way, the flow 
of capital to it, the State embarked upon a coercive policy which 
its advocates claimed would increase the volume of investments. 
at once. Let us see what happened. 


EXODUS OF LIFE COMPANIES FROM TEXAS. 


The requirements of the law immediately forced twenty-three 
of the best life insurance companies in the country out of the 
State. This action pleased the stock jobber and the insurance 
company promoter, as it gave them the opportunity which they 
very thoroughly improved, to reap a golden harvest in the fields. 
thus vacated. The politicians, however, not realizing in their 
blindness that they were killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs in their impulsive desire to gather them all at one fell swoop, 
and who had not really intended to give the State such adverse 
advertising as these withdrawals did give it, set up the hue and 
cry that the action of the companies was not taken in good faith, 
but in a spirit of revenge and retaliation. They could not see 
what has been seen more clearly since, that the question was. 
national, not local, and that the companies could not temporize 
with such a law in one State unless they could live and suc- 
cessfully operate under it in every State in the Union, were this. 
same law adopted. With the exit of the companies went the 
greatest opportunity Texas ever had of enjoying a strong, steady 
and what would have been an increasing flow of money to it for 
its development. Instead of realizing what it had, the State de- 
liberately blocked the channel through which investments were 
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coming to it, and deflected the current into the nearby States of 
Oklahoma and Louisiana and elsewhere.” 


After explaining the purpose and use of life insurance rese1ve 
funds, and showing how they are all eventually returned to 
policyholders or beneficiaries, Mr. Hurrell continued: 


RIGHT OF POLICYHOLDERS TO BORROW. 

No policies can be issued without the approval of a super- 
vising department, and under the requirements of present law 
and practice no policy can be issued unless it contains a provision 
whereby the policyholder can borrow an amount substantially 
equal to the reserve upon his policy at any time after the second 
or thrid year of payment, or receive it on a surrender of the 
policy. This right of borrowing at a specified rate of interest is 
given him absolutely in the standard policy, with which you are 
all familiar. The situation then is that any person holding a 
policy in any legal reserve company has but to make application 
to the company to secure the loan of an amount of money sub- 
stantially equal to the reserve held against the policy; he can 
have this money not as a matter of favor but as a matter of 
right. This is the contract entered into between the parties when 
the insurance is written. If it becomes necessary or desirable, he 
can have the use of the reserve himself, and if he dies before 
the reserve is replaced the company pays the face of the policy, 
deducting the amount which he has in this manner drawn in 
advance. 

The advocates of compulsion do not feature this present right 
of the policyholder to use the reserve when they are urging their 
doctrine of “Keep reserves at home.” The reason the soft pedal 
is put on in this part of the piece is because these rights of 
policyholders under existing law make possible the consumma- 
tion of the idea contained in the slogan, if the policyholders, the 
persons who create the reserve funds, so desire. Reserves can 
be kept at home now if policyholders so will. An understanding 
of the simple truth presents a serious obstacle in the working up 
of that aggrieved public sentiment so essential for the adoption 
of legislation of the kind proposed. 

FALSE CRY IN THE SOUTH. 

If what I have said: concerning policyholders’ rights is true, 
and it cannot be disputed, whence comes the demand for com- 
pulsory investment legislation? It cannot be from these policy- 
holders who now have the right to borrow their reserves and 
invest it in the State. We must look elsewhere to find the source. 
It may come at certain points from a certain class of competitors 
who would gain by stirring prejudice against the companies of 
other States, or from those who have no part in the creation of 
the reserve funds, the neighbors, so to speak, who desire to use 
the policyholders’ money. 

No matter, however, who is responsible for the agitation, the 
false cry continues that the South is being drained of its resources 
because its citizens insure in companies of their choice. 

LIFE INSURANCE RETURNS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In an endeavor to find out what the actual trend of business 
transactions in life insurance is in South Carolina at the present 
time, I have compiled statistics from twenty of the thirty-nine 
life insurance companies doing business in the State for the year 
191t. These companies have over 82 per cent. of all the insurance 
in force of all the companies now in the State. The combined 
figures for these twenty companies: are as follows: 


Total premiums collected in South Carolina during 1911 
Losses paid as reported to South Carolina Insur- 
ance. Department iin cee sieret ohieitaisis scree atta 
Dividends, surrender values and all other pay- 
ments to policyholders, not included in report 
to: “departinentscreiss iterates crests iaiette iinet a erence 
Amount of loans to policyholders 
Meceniber Ves, “TOL cite ose leetee 
Amount of loans to policyholders 
Decembesi 31, 201.0%. ta ie eee 
Increase in loans to 
during year 


$3,698,132.53 
$1,161,940.17 


655,601.13 
$4,144,512.73 
3,610,738.56 


5335774 -17 


Total paid to and loaned to policyholders. ..$2,351,315.47 
Returned to South Carolina citizens by way of 
taxes and fees paid to State and municipalities. 
Paid out to citizens of South Carolina for accom- 
modation and service of South Carolina pol- 
icyholders, as office rents, commissions, medical 
fees and Vofiicé *expenses: ..c\-)-uteieiee ies oie sella 
Loaned to South Carolina citizens during 1911 on 
real estate: mortea Ges. ve owrsrctccsieia a cloyeleuseninct crepes 
Purchased during 1o1r South Carolina State, 
county and “municipal bondsss.une..ceae at. oe 
Purchased during 1911 bonds of South Carolina 
corporations whose property is wholly in State. 
Purchased during 1911, bonds of interstate rail- 
roads, amount figured in proportion to South 
Carolina mileage, less amount of such bonds 
sold or matured 


71,160.15 


684,721. 
989,500. 
275,672. 
220,437. 


Total amount paid out or invested in State 
during year 1911 


ee ee ee er i ery 


5,328,935-24 








Amount paid out and invested in State in excess 


n of premium 
receipts from State 


$1,630,802. 71 


These figures show that so far from South Carolina being 
drained of its resources’ by the life insurance companies, it is 
actually receiving at the present time a great deal more money 
than the people of the State are paying. 


INVESTMENTS IN RAILROAD SECURITIES. 


What becomes, then, of the argument that to secure considera- 
tion at the hands of these companies force is necessary? The 
first suggestion you may get in answer is that we have included 
in our tabulation of investments the securities of some corpora- 
tions which they propose to exclude, such as the bonds of inter- 
state railroads. The advocates of compulsion will tell you that 
the only investments in corporation securities which should be 
recognized are those of domestic corporations having all their 
property in the State, or railroads having their termini within it. 
In other words, no matter how much property or mileage a rail- 
road has in a State, no matter how it may be assisting in its de- 
velopment, no matter if in the improvement and extension of the 
system it will bring better facilities for transportation and com- 
munication and give new values to hitherto unreached territory, 
if it is of an interstate character, that is, if in its business of 
bringing goods to you from beyond your borders and of carrying 
the produce of your farms and factories to people elsewhere it 
crosses State lines, if it is one of the instrumentalities of com- 
merce which helps knit you and your interests with those of the 
other States of this Union, it is to be tabooed and treated as a 
species of foreign devil whose securities are worthy of nothing 
at the hands of the State but militant contempt. These words 
may seem emphatic, overdrawn, but I am merely stating in my 
own way what is contained in the Robertson law of Texas, and 
what is one of the articles of the creed of those who wish that 
law adopted elsewhere. That statute and every bill which has_ 
been presented on the subject of compulsory investment any- 
where has refused to recognize as local in any sense on a pro 
rated basis or otherwise the securities of interstate railroads do- 
ing business in the home State. 

The essence of the proposition is the same as it would be if 
an amendment were proposed to your State banking law, remov- 
ing the freedom which the statute now gives you of investing in 
any kind of securities of solvent institutions you please, and re- 
stricting you to those of domestic corporations, Government 
securities and local real estate mortgages. 


VIOLENCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUSTEESHIP. 


The idea also does violence to the principle of trusteeship 
which the whole thought and tend of the times has been fasten- 
ing on the officers of life insurance companies. It proposes that 
whether the securities offered for sale in a community appeal to 
their judgment or not they must buy or have their companies 
forced out of the State. The false note here is that the State, 
while it would compel a company in addition to the taxes it pays 
to purchase local securities as the price of the continued permis- 
sion to do business within its borders, does not propose to guaran- 
tee in any way the securities it would thus force on the com- 
panies. If these securities after purchase should depreciate in 
value, there would be no recourse to the State. Where does 
the policyholder come in for benefit? How does such legislation 
help him? 


STATE VERSUS POLICYHOLDER. 


Even if the harm to policyholders contained in such a legisla- 
tive proposal was incapable of proof, even if the unwisdom of it 
in its effect on a community anxious for a healthy, material 
development could not be shown, the fact that it becomes revolu- 
tionary when applied to any other line of business should be 
sufficient to condemn it. It will not do to answer that the demand 
is merely that South Carolina be permitted to use what is right- 
fully hers. There was no compulsion in the case when her 
citizens chose to do business with companies organized beyond 
her borders. The insurance they sold had to stand upon its 
merits. It was offered in the market where good, sound and 
keen competition had to be met and the rights of the companies 
and of the policyholders were fixed by the contracts entered into. - 
There exists in the doctrine a confusion of thought between the 
rights of the State and the rights of the policyholders. 


COMMERCE DOES NOT STOP AT STATE LINES. 


What would you say°*to a proposal that no wholesale house of 
manufacturing interest of another State be permitted to sell 
goods in this State unless it established a branch warehouse or 
factory here and kept a percentage of its capital proportioned to 
the business it did in this State on deposit or invested or em- 
ployed here?) What would you say to the principle if, assuming 
counties could make laws, you as bankers were told by counties 
adjoining your own that if you received deposits from their 
citizens you would be compelled to loan or invest a certain per- 
centage of those deposits in those counties? Or, to vary the ex- 
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ample, suppose your own county were to prohibit a citizen of 
another county from borrowing at your bank unless he invested 
“or spent a certain proportion of the money he so received in 
-due course of business from you in and about your county? You 
might well say that such a law was bad advertising for those coun- 
ties urging it, as being evidence of some inherent weakness or de- 
fect in the goods or securities whose sale was thus to be forced 
‘and, therefore, likely to prove in the long run more of a hindrance 
than a help. In the great business life of this nation States are 
‘but as counties. While each has its sovereignty for the purpose of 
maintaining government and order in its local affairs, commerce 
‘stops not at State lines, and when barriers are built or threatened 
natural laws are interfered with. The founders of our nation 
designed our plan of federation so that the States, while having 
the powers of self government in all necessary ways, could not 
erect custom houses on their borders. The wisdom of this con- 
‘stitutional free trade between the States has been amply demon- 
-strated in the phenomenal prosperity which has made our country 
what it is. The principle of compulsion which is aimed at life 
insurance companies violates the very conception which was the 
inspiration of that convention of 1788, where the plans for our 
‘national union were devised, and of which your illustrious fore- 
fathers and citizens, Rutledge and the Pinckneys, were members. 


COMPULSION WILL NOT SECURE CAPITAL. 


Undoubtedly the agitation for compulsory investment legisla- 
‘tion springs chiefly from a laudable desire to bring to the State 
capital for real estate loans so that local capital may be freed for 
other investments. The trouble is not with the need, the desire 
-nor the effect, but that compulsion is not the way to induce it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOT FINANCIALLY CRAMPED. 


The unfortunate impression which a disinterested observer 
would form on hearing the continual complaint that South Caro- 
lina cannot market its real estate mortgages is that there must be 
‘something the matter with the collateral. Such is the effect of 
‘advertised pessimism and fault finding discontent that many sin- 
‘eere efforts to improve conditions result merely in raising doubts 
‘as to where the trouble and the fault, if there is any, really lies. 
A little inquiry soon convinced me that your State was neither in 
‘dire straits as to furnishing good collateral, nor was it in any 
-extraordinary need of money for farm loans. One has but to 
inspect the report of your very efficient Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to appreciate that the farmers of this State by and large 
‘are not the two-for-a-penny, financially cramped people the 
friends of compulsion unwittingly make them out. Speaking of 
the development of the past ten years in your agriculture, the 
commissioner says: 


“The great change during the period that has just elapsed is 
best represented by the annual agricultural production, in chief 
«<rops only, of 1909, $100,010,000, and of 1910, $140,009,000, this 
‘last figure representing an increase in the decade of 173 per cent. 
* * * Already this little triangular wedge of 30,000 square 
miles on the Atlantic Coast has taken second place in textile 
‘manufacturing in the nation, and now, always a leader, she forges 
ahead in a more important and fundamental branch of industry 
and takes the lead of all the States in the Union, with the ex- 
ception of Wyoming and Nevada, which respectively rank forty- 
‘third and forty-fourth in volume of production, and are new 
States in agriculture, and therefore are not worthy of considera- 
‘tion, in the percentage of increase in agricultural production 
between 1909 and 1910. She further takes rank of second among 
all the older producing States in the Union in the percentage of 
‘increase in agricultural products in the decade between 1900 and 
1910. She still further, in volume of production, outranks every 
Southern State, except Texas and Georgia, and in value per 
‘square mile of territory she outranks both of these States, her 
value being $4,518, against $1,369 for Texas and $3,373 for 
‘Georgia. Among all of the ranking States of the Union, South 
Carolina’s value per square mile is next only to Illinois, with 
‘$5,112, and Indiana, with $4,736. The little Palmetto State easily 
outranks Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania and all the other large produc- 
‘ing States in this regard. None of the other Southern States, 
except Georgia, come up to the $3,000 mark, and the value in 
-one at least is as low as $257.” 

“The State whose production of agricultural values outranks 
jn value per square mile such States as Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
-and all the other States of the South, is evidently not suffering 
-so desperately for farm loans to develop its resources as to 
justify the use of the big stick in the search for them. 
INTEREST RATES IN TEXAS AND ‘SOUTH CAROLINA. 
An examination of the records of those companies that have 


-made real estate loans in South Carolina bear out this con- ' 


- .clusion also, for it shows that whereas the average rate of interest 
‘in the State of Texas, which sought to force the companies to 
‘loan money within its borders, was 7.2 per cent. during 1911, 
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the average rate secured by seven companies, whose figures were 
available to us, on loans made in South Carolina during 1911 
was but 5.78 per cent. If you were a young State just being 
settled, with what in that case would be virgin soil yielding its 
tremendous early increase to pioneers who had to have money 
to install the improvements your farms have, there would be 
more of an actual demand for farm loans, and you would prob- 
ably get them just as Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa and other 
Western States have, where just such an abnormal demand exists. 


LEGISLATION THAT WILL ATTRACT CAPITAL. 


Notwithstanding, however, the fact that your agricultural in- 
terests are not in the distressing need some would have us be- 
lieve, I recognize and sympathize fully with the desire that more 
capital might flow into your State for mortgage and other in- 
vestment, and desire in closing to offer a few suggestions which 
I hope may be of a helpful nature. I have emphasized, I trust, 
the kind of legislation to which your legislators and thoughtful 
citizens should continue to be opposed. Besides keeping your 
statute books free of laws which would compel investments and 
hamper the natural transaction of business, is there anything you 
can do in the way of affirmative legislation which will exert a 
helpful influence on the flow of capital to your State? 


NEED FOR CAREFUL ASSESSMENTS, 


Without going into the subject at length, let me say that I 
believe it would help a very great deal if you would amend your 
laws so that the tax returns on real estate throughout the State 
would mean something. I do not suggest that land be assessed 
for its full value or any specified percentage thereof, but I do 
suggest that some uniform basis be adopted. One of the difficul- 
ties of a foreign lender is in arriving at the true value of the 
property. 


PROTECTION FOR MORTGAGEES. 


Another matter which I think could be adjusted with profit 
to the State, is the law which now makes it possible for property 
to be sold for taxes without the mortgagee being notified of the 
default and the sale. 

A further suggestion which I deem of much importance as 
facilitating certainty in the loaning of money on real estate, 1s 
that your laws as to conveyances should be so amended as to 
provide that in no event could an unrecorded mortgage take 
precedence over one recorded. The present law here by which 
mortgages take precedence according to the time of execution, if 
filed within ten days thereafter, is cumbersome and so sug- 
gestive of possible complications as to seriously intertere with 
that ease and decisiveness which should characterize such trans- 
actions. It will not do to say that if fraud is perpetrated the 
owner can be prosecuted criminally. Men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of loaning money are not looking for law suits— 
they want peace and certainty. 

And on this point, which involves considerations of title, let me 
suggest that it seems to me you gentlemen who are in touch with 
the local capital of the State could encourage capital beyond your 
borders to come here with a better sense of security if you were 
to establish some strongly financed title guaranty companies, such 
as have been organized and operated with such singular success in 
other States, to not only guarantee titles, but for a very small 
percentage, which would be profitable on the average, to guarantee 
loans. You know your State, its laws, the value of its realty, 
and are in position to put your capital back of foreign capital 
on proper loans in this State if you know the apparent risk 
involved is no risk in fact. Use of such institutions would not 
make less binding all the laws and responsibilities now resting 
on trustees in the handling of trust funds, but it would have a 
tendency to engender confidence in the security here offered. 


CO-OPERATION AND STATE ADVERTISING, 


What is everybody’s business, however, usually proves to be 
nobody’s business. The business-men of a State can do good 
only as they proceed in an organized and orderly way to attain 
results. Much can be done through their boards of trade and 
commercial agencies to secure specific laws and prevent unwise 
ones. Such associations acting in co-operation gradually become 
a force which counts for conservatism which in the end makes 
for real substantial progress. They are the institutions which 
can give a State the advertising that pays. The South has 
awakened, there is no doubt as to that. Such bodies as the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers, the Southern Commercial Secre- 
taries’ Association, and the like, are surely letting the world 
know about your facilities and your resources, and the duty de- 
volves upon them and upon you to see that the capital which 
may be attracted southward by your combined efforts is given 
the kind of welcome which finds expression in fair statutes and 
neighborly treatment. 
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Safety Matches Unsafe? 





An interesting and valuable contribution to the literature 
on the match hazard has been given by A. H. Nuckolls, 
chemical engineer of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, in his 
report on four types of matches made by the Diamond Match 
Company preparatory to the extension of the labeling service 
of the laboratories to the match business. The four types of 
protected matches which it is proposed to label are: Type A, 
the strike-on-the-box match; Type B, inert bulb, protected 
tip match; Type C, protected single head match; Type D, 
inert bulb, ordinary tip match. The report, which makes 
up over eighty pages, gives the details of an extended inves- 
tigation made of the factories and processes of the match 
company, with analyses of the constituents of the heads and 
elaborate tests of the output as regards resistance to heat, 
friction, concussion, etc. The report is favorable, recommend- 
ing the use of the label on compliance with the usual re- 
quirements. 

The report contains some interesting data as regards fire 
hazards of matches, and especially those arising from the 
throwing off of blazing particles which are responsible for 
most of the match accidents and fires. Mr. Nuckolls says: 
“The composition of the heads of Type A, as is common with 
strike-on-the-box matches, is of the explosive character likely 
to be accompanied by a fly hazard, while the composition of 
Types B, C and D is non-explosive and practically free from 
any fly hazard. The results of the comparative tests of the 
fly hazard of samples of Types A, B, C and D. showed that 
Type A compares very favorable in this respect with repre- 
senative foreign types of strike-on-box .matches, and that 
Types B, C and D possess no material fly hazard.” 

This disposes of the commonly accepted theory that strike- 
on-the-box matches are safer than properly constructed 
strike-anywhere matches, as Mr. Nuckolls calls attention to 
the fact that “the composition required for the heads of 
strike-on-box matches are more explosive than the composi- 
tions used for Types B, C and D, as is shown by the burning 
tests.” Referring to the relative fire hazard Mr. Nuckolls 
says: 

“In respect to fire hazard, Types A, B and C are safe- 
guarded to as great an extent as is commercially practical 
under the present status of this industry: Type A is less 
hazardous than the ordinary class of strike-on-the-box 
matches, and Types A, B and C are considerably less haz- 
ardous than the common stike-anywhere type of matches, 
such as the “parlor.” Type A, as made with strong approxi- 
mately round splints, is in some respects a little less hazardous 
than Types B and C, while Type B is in some degree safer 
than Type C, but Type D is not, from the fire insurance point 
of view, satisfactorily safeguarded in respect to sensitiveness 
to ignition.” 
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TERLING 


— FirRE - 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
__ JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - - 473,580.69 


Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL GOMPANY 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 























ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 








Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 


Fort Dearborn Building 134 Monroe Street 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, tes Moines, towa 


ERNEST E, CLARK President, : 
Organized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER - - - . A 


$18,200,000 





REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED “ 
Address: W. K. BELLIS, Secretary 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd, of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


os (650° 616] ofo[eialiais/s/e)uia\lwiviwie s/o) @ 0. sie 0igiaiaialese aipisustaisiclelelntelsin stamina iaiers $85,000,000 
Sdidanoeontydasery 2uonhos uno $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 





Seine: 


JOHN P..MUNN.M. 


\PRESIDENT, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


_ WILLIAM H. PORTER 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 


- EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers § Traders Nat. Ban 


tracts with this company, for a limited ter- 
_ritoryif desired,andsecureforthemselves, 
in addition to’ first year’s commission, a 
.renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future.¥Address the Companyaat its, 
Home" Office* 

‘Home,Officey’ No. 277 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America > 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE 1 MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 


20,249,742 





Assets, January 1, 1912-+sssseeevcercrecccccccccscccccess . $4,000,428.73 

Total Liabilities, exam Capital Raale/sisie Rileigce eieistaicisjcie is 3's eco 2,044,458.91 

ital meniesiete viele ois. sc anes oatincwces Palsinistacisivecicisise ss ce.ssice 500,000. 00 

Snr ains to Policyholders. AOD DOD OOOO need 1,955,969.82 
F, . BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, NoY: 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


h RGIC A cise tee seta shaelelc seaenee cvisccgibmbced ad Rataacesss $1,000.000,00 
sa ae BE sare Sina taicinucicareicle vslecticrels) avclsaieieth ont ee daidacilelnaciee $6,852,645, 96 
INGO Sire Dini S cisterns seisilg ore. eclgwesiensisins same Rereietennee c fee waco wareses $2,289,631.94 
Surplus for Policy Holders.... .... 2.200 cscececese cece cesece cseseees $3,289,631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid to its policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 

Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14- 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75: 
Excess of amount so returned 7,760,592.61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911.............0..--00 000: 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 








THE 


Monongahela Underwriters 


Created to protect the business and agents of the MONONGAHELA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1854, when that Company was 
Lyles by the AMERICAN UNION FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


THE 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1851, OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
THE 
German Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1867, OF WHEELING, W. VA. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Manhattan Life Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The well established record of this office for promptness and fairness will 
be maintained, and our facilities are better now than ever before. 


FRANK C. STURTEVANT, Manager 


HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 








The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' Tie Commercial & Financial Chronicle."’ 1-27-12. 





For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CoumerciaL Union Assurance Co. 








LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE : 

Cor.Pine Cr William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
CasivaCanital, astute eip dence c tetas aitisciis cla 6 Basen +++ $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities....... te Wales's viele efaisiateter esee  4,031,620.85 
Surplitsie tacit cle dale 'leieeisicicives «64s ces. siceie ABO OOD OO OL aes 2,240,478. 24 

Total January 1, 191Z..cccccccccccccccccce eccccsceese $7,622,099.09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L, THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, See 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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London & Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


= “?} ( 
=n EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Weeia’ Hartford 
FIRE | CONN. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
< LT y 


Ye : A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Manager 

















NORD-DEUTSGHE 


INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. S. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


















Waa you read this, follow your in- 


clination and write the Company FI R | A S S O C I A T I Oo N 





for particulars regarding its direct, guar- 1817 pedals ada Nagle bed AERA ions 
anteed Agency contract. Good openings Eettey Stccke Ohh ek any en ani 
in its Home State—Pennsylvania. Like- Net Sarplns, ch elena ante he ae 


E. C, IRVIN, President. 


wise, in Ohio and West Virginia. Policies 1 Ho CONDERNMAN ape 


contain liberal provisions. Lowest par- 
ticipating premiums. Write today. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. | 





New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New Yerk City 
Boston Department 
JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents — 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD 8S. SUTPHEN, 65 Kilby Street, Beston, Mass. 


President Director of Agencies 

















VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Hazarps 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume will 
contain articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy . 
_In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


The Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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GHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, . , : i $1,876,593 29 
Capital, >. y A 500 000.00 
Surplus to Police Holders, 1,359,881 30 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 





Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,319,009.00 
(Paid-for basis) 


Assets,. . mee 16, 018: 945-04 
(Market value Dac "31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, : 9,070,012.81 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con™ 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





Incorporated 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
Its policies, which are issued at low rates, contain many privileges. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Wao. WELD, SUPT. OF AGENCIES 








This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause d Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sickness or Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


RO RayY.O U 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(Rariaticnes 1782) 
FIRE — USE AND OCCUPANCY — TORNADO 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. B, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD ; JOINT 
SECRETARY . PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS. WANTED 











“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Ate 55,582,183.20 








Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ $1,771,542.93 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 

For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


66 ; 
F. & D.” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = . - . = $2,000,000.00 
Assets, = §8,133,000.57 
Surplus ta Bollesholdere: 4,818, 481.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 
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Equitable Accident Company | 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., °°*tsss*"*® 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 
UNITED STATES BRANGH 
JANUARY 1, 1912 
plate lelele'elelsis oie) eleis «74h ieleleieipie/o(a'nisteleleiste sipleis eie/ereibinisisiale sis aie $1,657,481.26 
935,002.52 





COSC ETOH EEE HEHEHE ESE SEE EH EEE SEE EHHEEEEE EEE 


Net Sulrplus sicaiecsistere cloretece t s/eleiealoters aldaiy v's einiaistel sis ewiale $722,478.74 
HON. GEO, A. COX, President. W. RR, BROCK, Vice President, 
W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager, 


JANOVER _ 


Fire Insurance Compary 
OF NEW YORK. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 





Agencies 
{n all the Principal Places 
in the United States. 


New Yor, 





No Company. offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 





Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 
address: 

THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK ' 





20% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
50% LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE 
Agents who solicit “‘PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 











North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


Established 1809. 


OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 





Brokers 


who procure Bonds 
for their patrons 
from the 


American Surety Company 


OF NEW YORK 
The Largest Surety Company in the World 


eee eee eee 





Company’s Office 
Building. 


will never be discredited by the refusal of the 
Company to pay promptly a just claim. 

Over $13,500.000 in claims paid during the 
past Quarter of a Century. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1911. 


Resources (including Capital, $2,500,000)........... $8, 462, 440.09 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $1,454,037,31)....... 2,205,463.57 


Home Office : 
Branch Offices at Larger Cities: 


100 Broadway, New York 


Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere- 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT SPECIALTIES 


LIABILITY INSURANCE WITH UNEXCELLED INSPECTION SERVICE. 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY POLICIES WITH ALL THE DESIRABLE FEATURES. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE OF THE DEPENDABLE VARIETY. 
BURGLARY INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


UP-TO-DATE INDUSTRIAL HEALTH and ACCIDENT CONTRACTS, BEST ON EARTH 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1912, $2,743,935. Surplus, $747,125. 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Ltd.), OF SCOTLAND 


JOHN A. KELLY and C. NORIE MILLER, Joint Managers United States Branch Office, 55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 

























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 








THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 
Income, 1910 : : 1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 





Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Incerporated 1855 
A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 





520 Walnut Street 


The Record of Fire Insurance By States 


Showing the risks written, premiums received, losses paid and losses incurred 
by each company in each State, from 1880 to 1911, inclusive. The most com- 
plete reference book on the market. Valuable to company officials, general 
agents, special agents, and rating organizations. Price, $15 per copy. 


Sample Pages Free on Request 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, Eighty Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


have successfully handled more fires than 
all other Automatic Sprinklers combined. 
They have been installed in more than 
100,000 buildings. They furnish at once 


the simplest, the most sensitive and the WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
‘most reliable and complete fire protection WE WANT THE BEST WEN TO SELL IT 


to any building or its contents. 


Our Periodical 
The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin 


is full of information about sprinkler protection 


You will receive it regularly if you ask for it 


If You Think You Can Make Good 
WRITE TO THE 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


Executive Offices: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 
: 40-40 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
f inspection of their own agents 
} in our factory. 


Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Ten thousand loyal agents prove the 
practical value of representing 


the Fidelity- Phenix 


Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 





HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE fixed, and each length is tested 
- 400 d f li 
80 Maiden Lane 137 South La Salle Street before dhe tOSH ae nie 
to be shipped. 


NEW YORK CHICACO 
eee THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 

CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY EVANS, President 





6 Che Geckly Cderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


VoL. LXXXVII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1912. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 


cents. ' 
All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. ° 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
Cuartes A, JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
President and Treasurer. Secretary. 











No doubt Ruby Laffoon means well, but as chairman 
of the Kentucky State Rating Board he has been writing 
to fire insurance companies doing business in the State 
to jump over the moon. He would have them imme- 
diately file with the board details of their farm 
property underwriting in the State, including premium 
receipts on fire, lightning, hail and wind storm insurance, 
each to be stated separately for each year from the first 
day of 1902 to the last day of 1912. Were the com- 
panies able to comply as to their receipts during the com- 
ing half year by consultation with the spirits—Kentucky 
spirits—or the weather prognosticator, the demand for 
the information regarding the past nine and a half years 
could not be met—if at all—without several months’ 
strenuous labor at an expense far exceeding any value the 
information could afford. Of many of these details no 
complete records exist. This all goes to show that a 
State is not constituted by nature to run the private busi- 
ness of its citizens with intelligence. 





Tue inclusion of domestic servants in the working 
class insured against injury, sickness and unemploy- 
ment, by the British national insurance law, which comes 
into force on next Monday, gives much offense, both to 
the employers and the employed, and we read in the 
cable news of a great meeting held at Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, to protest against that part of the law. Lady 
Desart, who presided over the meeting, proposed a resolu- 
tion declaring the intention of those present to resist the 
law, which resolution, it is represented, “was carried with 
tremendous enthusiasm.’ The objection to the law by 
the servants appears to be the forced contribution of a 
part of their wages toward their insurance, the premiums 
being deducted by their employers from their monthly 
or weekly pay. The employers must also contribute, but 
the disagreeable features of the law for them are the 
necessity of “stamp licking” in paying the insurance pre- 
miums to the Government, and the provocation to rows 
between the mistresses and the maids over their respective 
rights. In other words, the act creates a domestic war 
in all households which promises to be chronic. In the 
workmen’s compensation laws already passed by several 
States in this country, domestic servants come within 
their provisions, but they do not carry such disagreeable 
details as those of the British national law. The new 


—_—— 


Massachusetts law, which became effective July 1, ex- 
cludes domestic servants from its benefits. It would 
seem much better that the statesmen who are now 
busy formulating workmen’s compensation laws for 
other States should omit such a cause for discord in 
otherwise happy homes as the insurance of the “help.” 
For all just grounds the latter have their legal remedies 
otherwise. 


WE made reference editorially last week to the exist- 
ence of evidence that there is a “safe and sane” insur- 
ance department commissioner in the State of Utah, who 
is engaged in the conservation of insurance for both the 
public and the insurers, and we commended him as an 
example to State supervisors. The appearance since of 
his annual report calls for further allusion to his attitude 
toward the insurance business. It is sound and reason- 
able in every respect. Summarized briefly, it may be said 
that Commissioner Done applauds the action of his State 
Legislature in refusing to pass a law compelling com- 
panies to place their funds in Utah securities, as by such 
refusal they will induce a free flow of outside capital into 
the State; that he deprecates the plea that domestic com- 
panies should be favored by the discouragement of com- 
panies of other States, because insurance is a national 
business and cannot be made purely sectional, and the 
more one class of legitimate companies are fostered the 
ereater will be the business of others; that insurance 
written through the mails—and, therefore, unlicensed in- 
surance—should be prevented by State commissioners 
using their influence with their own companies to abstain 
from it; that the Mobile uniform fraternal law should 
be generally enacted, and that as Congress is going to 
try a scheme of workmen’s compensation insurance, Utah 
can well afford to wait and see how it operates before 
going into such legislation itself. The commissioner is 
satisfied that there is no need of Federal supervision of 
insurance if the States will pass insurance laws that are 
practically uniform—for then we would have all the ad- 
vantages claimed for national supervision together with 
all the demonstrated advantages of individual State super- 
vision. But with all this good sense in evidence, in no 
respect does the commissioner exhibit his sanity more 
than in his disapproval of fire insurance rating by the 


State. We quote from his report his observations in 
this respect: 
I took occasion in my previous report to speak of fire insurance rates, 


stating that these are largely determined by fire loss, and suggesting that 
we are going at the correction of this economic waste in the wrong way, I 
think we are listening too much to the misrepresentations of people who 
claim that there is a trust or combine for increasing rates, 
to the views of commonsense suggesting that we take better care of our 
property, and thus assist in reducing rates. In some States agitation has 
gone so far as to result in the formation of fire insurance rating bureaus, 
ete., showing a tendency toward conducting fire insurance business by the 
States themselves. I think this is very deplorable, as fire insurance appeals 
to me as a matter which can be successfully carried on only by companies 


and not enough 
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organized for that purpose with men of means and stability behind their 
operations. 


When the insurance commissioners meet in annual con- 
vention at Spokane week after next they should put 
Commissioner Done in a seat on the front bench. He 
will serve admirably as a model of what is “safe and 
sound” in insurance supervision. Extracts from his re- 
port will be found in our news columns. 


Sacts and Opinions. 





A sub-committee of the committee on laws of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, consisting of Chairman M. O. 
Brown and General Agent W. E. Mallalieu, is in Chicago to- 
day in conference with a committee of the Western Union 
with regard to a transfer of the publicity bureau now oper- 
ated by that organization under the management of O. B. 
Ryon to the National Board as a foundation for its new 
legislative bureau. It is likely the transfer will be authorized. 
If so it is probable that Mr. Ryon will be appointed to have 
charge of it. 


There has been a delinquency in the payment of taxes on 
reinsurances ceded to foreign reinsurance companies, accord- 
ing to the New York city fire department, and steps are now 
being taken to collect the amount claimed to be due. Twenty 
foreign reinsurance companies have been admitted to New 
York State since 1898. At the request of Secretary Quigley, 
of the New York city fire department, the New York Insur- 
ance Department made a tabulation, which shows that seven- 
teen of the twenty had, up to the end of the fiscal year on 
September I, 1911, received premiums aggregating $19,430,909. 
The other three are the Moscow Fire, the First Russian and 
the Russian Reinsurance companies, each of which has paid to 
the New York city fire department the 2 per cent. tax levied 
by statute. For the last fiscal year these companies sub- 
mitted an affidavit that the tax had been paid by their treaty 
companies, all the ceding companies being foreign corpora- 
tions. A portion of this tax is applied to the pension fund 
of the New York city department and the balance goes to 
the support of the Firemen’s Home at Hudson, N. Y. The 
delinquent companies have resisted the tax on the ground that 
it constitutes a double taxation on premiums going to foreign 
companies. The fire department will press its claim on the 
contention that the company writing the business and ceding 
the reinsurance is permitted, in making its returns to the fire 
department, to take credit for all business reinsured in for- 
eign and other State corporations. Home companies are 
not taxed on their direct: writings or on their reinsurances 
with home ‘corporations, foreign and other State companies 
only being subject to the tax. The fire department will pro- 
ceed to make formal demand upon the companies claimed to 
be delinquent, and if the demand is resisted suits will be 
brought. The aggregate sum involved is about $400,000. 


The first week of active operation under the new co-opera- 
tion agreement between the Western Union and the Western 
Insurance Bureau has, not unnaturally, developed many com- 
plications, but the bulk of the difficulties are not expected to 
arise until the end of the month when agents make their re- 
ports under the new scale of commissions. It is then that 
many agents whose compensation is reduced by the agree- 
ment may seek to avoid the reduction by one device or an- 
other. Most of the trouble so far arises from the Bureau 
agencies, which had retained a Union company merely for 
accommodation, only to find that this fixed its status as a 
mixed agency and reduced its compensation, together with 


the complications arising from the presence of non-affiliating 
companies in agencies. The Bureau companies are having 
most of the inconvenience, and there are some complaints 
among them of lack of co-operation by their Bureau asso- 
ciates in not properly instructing their agents as to the new 
scale of compensation and expense. Most of the larger Union 
companies had cleared the bulk of their agencies, and as the 
result of the change in mixed agencies is to give a slight in- 
crease in compensation from Union companies, no trouble is 
being experienced, the objections coming when the compen- 
sation is decreased. One large Union company, with 3,500 
agents in the Western department, had less than 500 mixed 
agencies, and only one of these failed to secure an increase 
in compensation, it having retained a small mutual company. 
In these mixed agencies, where 15 per cent. was formerly 
paid, graded commissions are paid from July 1, but the effect 
upon the average expense ratio of the companies will not be 
material, as most of these agencies were in small towns and 
did a small business. 


Fire underwriters in Chicago are not feeling easy over a 
sensational statement made by Roy Palmer, the new city 
electrician. Mr. Palmer has been engaged in a campaign to 
compel the street railway and electric light companies to 
take steps to put an end to electrolysis, which he holds has 
been affecting the city water mains. He induced the city 
council to pass an ordinance last week compelling the trac- 
tion companies to install safeguards to prevent electrolysis 
from their rails, which he says will cost them $3,000,000, but 
which they claim will cost $10,000,000. He put the ordinance 
through by the startling statement that in addition to the 
harm done to the city water pipes by the vagrant current, it 
was also causing a serious fire hazard in many buildings of. 
steel frame construction. He declared that a recent mysteri- 
ous fire in one of the large department stores was found to 
have been caused by electricity entering the steel frame of the 
building through the ground and creating such heat at a de- 
fective joint as to start a fire, which might have produced 
serious results had it not been extinguished by the automatic 
sprinklers. In any event underwriters are strongly in favor 
of the traction companies stopping electrolysis. Even if the 
stories of steel frame buildings being charged with electricity 
to a dangerous degree was only a campaign argument, to 
get the ordinance through, it is admitted that the wandering 
currents are seriously weakening the water pipes, and in 
some emergency may cause bursting mains, which will lead 
to a serious fire. ' 


The British distinction between broker and agent, in insur- 
ance practice, is given by the Post Magazine, of London, 
which says: 


From inquiries which are occasionally addressed to us it is evident that 
some of our readers are none too clear in their minds as to the distinction 
between an “‘insurance broker’? and an “insurance agent.’’ This is not 
altogether surprising, but the following definitions from the articles of 
association of the Corporation of Insurance Brokers and Agents will in- 
dicate the distinction drawn by that body for the purposes of its member- 
ship. It will be noticed that the description of the agent is such as to 
have the effect of excluding the whole time canvasser for industrial life as- 
surance, and it is one of the little ironies of a movement which has many 
excellent objects that—unless we have misunderstood the utterance of some 
of its prominent advocates—it virtually invites the man who adds an insur- 
ance agency to his ordinary occupation—say, that of a bank manager—to 
come in and help in the extermination of his order. 

Insurance Broker—‘‘One who devotes all his time to and whose sole 
business consists in placing and arranging insurance on commission, and 
also one who, although also carrying on some other business, devotes so 
much the greater portion of his time to placing and arranging insurance on 


-commission as aforesaid that he may in the opinion of the executive com- 


mittee (whose decision shall be final and conclusive) properly be styled an 
insurance broker.” 


} July 13, t 


1912. 








Insurance Agent—‘One who adds an insurance agency as an adjunct to 
his other ordinary profession or occupation, and who is the accredited agent 
of at least one insurance company, and whose agency business is not con- 
fined to, nor does it mainly consist of, his own insurances or the insurances 
of the firm or persons by whom he is employed.”’ 


As the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association has in- 
formed Commissioner McMaster, of South Carolina, that it 
will not interfere with its agents who represent non-associa- 
tion companies in writing for them tenant dwellings and 
household furniture below the association rates, the com- 
missioner has consented to withhold his purpose of prosecut- 
ing the association. The communication of the association to 
the commissioner was as follows: 


Since you have advised us that it has come to your knowledge that a 
number of non-association companies are willing to insure throughout the 
State for all patrons alike household and kitchen furniture and tenant 
dwellings without requiring the recent increase in rates thereon, we recog- 
nize in such a purpose an undoubted right of action and of business judg- 
ment on the part of such companies which our association has no desire 
to interfere with and will not attempt to control. We are therefore in- 
structing our stamping offices that upon receipt of advices from local agents 
acting for non-association companies that they wish to insure tenant dwell- 
ings and household and kitchen furniture without requiring the recent ad- 
vance in rates, and that they have notified their brother agents in the 
same town with whom they joined in making the local board agreement, in 
so far as it applies to the rate advances on these two classes of risks, that 
the stamping offices shall accede to the request so far as this association is 
concerned. The stamping offices will be instructed to allow the daily reports 
from such agents and for such non-association companies covering on the 
risks in question to pass through the stamping offices without demanding of 
such agents, as under their original agreement, any correction of the rate. 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters has issued re- 
ports of its engineers on the fire hazard conditions of Akron, 
Ohio; Hannibal, Mo., and Chicago Heights, Ill. Akron has a 
population of about 76,000. It is a manufacturing centre and 
the average number of fires is low, while the loss per capita is 
high. In the principal mercantile district construction is 
weak, the water supply inadequate, streets are mainly narrow 
and high winds are frequent. The fire department lacks en- 
gine capacity. Consequently the hazard is high, although a 
general conflagration is thought improbable. Hannibal, Mo., 
has a population of about 20,000. It is mostly of frame con- 
struction, and its unpaved streets are in bad condition. The 
average loss and number of fires are both high. The water 
supply is ample, but the fire department is undermanned, and 
the chief is elected for a short term. Chicago Heights has a 
population of about 16,500. Its principal industry is the manu- 
facture of railway supplies. The water supply is at present 


adequate. The fire department is inadequate. The fire alarm 
system is unsatisfactory. Building regulations are of little 
value. 


The New York Life has issued with its last weekly litera- 
ture a little booklet with portraits of the presidents and vice 
presidents of the United States, who have been policyholders 
of the company. These include President Garfield, who was 
insured for $25,000 and had paid out one annual premium at 
the time of his tragic death; President Arthur, who took outa 
ten payment life for $5,000 in 1863 and changed it to a paid- 
up in 1886; President Benjamin Harrison, who was insured 
in a°fifteen years’ accumulation policy for $10,000 in 1887; 
President McKinley, who had four regular policies for $50,000 
in the company; President Roosevelt, who is now insured for 
$25,000 under an ordinary life policy taken out in 1901, and 
Vice President Hobart, who had two policies on the twenty 
years’ accumulation plan at his death for $55,500.50, which cost 
him $11,500.50. Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Harlan, Mc- 
Kenna, Lurton, Lamar and Hughes have also been on the poli- 
cyholders’ roll of the New York Life. 
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The fire losses of the United States and Canada in the 
month of June, according to the compiler of the Journal of 
Commerce, was $16,103,450. The following tabulation. shows 
the losses of the first half of the year 1912, compared With the 
corresponding periods in I91o and IoItr: 


IgIo. IgIt. 1912. 

J AUT Vier cork eet cere ote are $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
Webrivaryagr sis doultecetisvrd ten « 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
Mian CAR Raaetet tanta) sfaereiat dls late 18,465,500 31,569,800 16,650,850 
DA DTA sare ecsre te co aos aie sxavepetel oeras 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,394,400 
MaANaeemictcrteta nic clave o charenhe s 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
Jie rents atccercicia oeac ae Sieve 13,183,600 20,691,950 


16,103,450 


$99,228,850 





$129,691,750 $134,417,750 


The 1912 losses include that of Chicoutimi, Que., $1,200,000. 


Our contemporary, in its comments on the returns, says: 

It will be seen from the comparative table that the first half of r1o912 
shows about $5,000,000 more loss than for the the same period of 191 I, and 
$35,000,000 more than for the first half of r910. It is clear that, unless 
the fires are unusually light during the remainder of 1912, the fire under- 
writers will have a bad year. 





It is now expected that the reinsurance department of the 
Western Insurance Bureau will begin operations about July 
The apportionment of the percentages, as among the 
companies in the different States, is now being worked out by 
an actuary, and the result was submitted to a meeting of the 
board of governors held this week. The situation is seriously 
complicated by this need for a varying apportionment. The 
Eastern Union, for instance. requires the companies which 


ne 


avail themselves of the privileges of its reinsurance bureau to 
enter all the States in which the Union has jurisdiction. The 
Western Insurance Bureau does not feel justified in taking 
such drastic action, and as some of its members operate in 
only three of the sixteen States, and more than half do not 
operate throughout the entire territory, many complications 
in apportionment are caused. 





The regulations for carrying into effect the Italian State 
life insurance monopoly have not yet been published, and the 
Berliner Tageblatt states that the Italian Government is ap- 
parently seeking for a means of meeting the claims of the 
insurance companies. Negotiations have taken place between 
the Minister of Commerce and several representatives of the 
companies, and further discussion of the matter is to be under- 
taken shortly. As the foreign governments, particularly the 
French, are supporting the attitude of the companies, it is 
assumed that the action will not be without result. <A 
specially important support has been rendered to the French 
companies by the Paris Bourse, as the Chambre Syndicate des 
Agents de Change de Paris has adopted a resolution refusing 
to admit to quotation any new Italian securities until the 
Italian Government has made alterations in the insurance law. 





One must often go away from home to get the news, and 
the London Finance Chronicle, under the heading, “Degener- 
acy Across the Atlantic,” says: 


Clearly enough whatever greatly affects the United States affects us also, 
and that in a practical as well as in a sentimental sense. We hear from a 
well informed source that in the great Union havoc is being wrought by the 
increasing consumption of adulterated drinks. for example, it is asserted 
that over 90 per cent. of the alcohol consumed is the wood variety, and not 
the genuine article at all. Further, a certain usually well informed source 
states that a wave of degeneracy is now sweeping over the States. During 
the last half century the population of the United States has increased 330 
per cent., but unhappily the insane and weak minded have increased, it is 
said, at the rate of 950 per cent. The birthrate, too, is falling off, and 
certainly if we take the newspapers as reflecting the state of contemporary 
life from New Orleans to New York, we shall have to admit that there is 
very much to deprecate in the present trend of so called ‘‘progress’” in the 
great Union, where we should expect to find only a magnified Britain in all 
its best and most desirable features. 





The national headquarters of the Modern Woodmen of 
America are in Rock Island, Ill. It might be supposed that 
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the influence of the head camp officers and the hundreds of 
employees, nearly all of whom are Woodmen, would prevent 
any adverse action in the campaign now on against the in- 
crease in rates. Camp No. 29 of Rock Island has unani- 
mously adopted resolutions denouncing the increase in rates 
as arbitrary and unnecessary, and the camps in Rock Island 
County have formed a county organization to oppose the 
new rates. The head camp officers say in answer that the 
members of Camp 29, the centre of the local antagonism, 
have paid to the death benefit fund $101,375, while death 
claims have been paid to the amount of $176,000. The de- 
ceased members during their lifetime paid into the,fund only 
$11,650. 


At the annual meeting of the New York State Association 
of Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents, held at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., on July 9, the following officers and ex- 
ecutive committee were elected-for the year ensuing: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Carothers, Phoenix of Hartford; vice president, 
Percy W. Clark, Insurance Company of North America; sec- 
retary and treasurer, P. B. Jarvis, Security of New Haven; 
executive committee, W. W. Lennox, Hartford Fire; F. E. 
Burke, Home; J. H. Vreeland, Liverpool and London and 
Globe; Stanley Jarvis, Hanover Fire; F. W. Kentner, North 
British and Mercantile; A. J. Bates. New York Underwriters; 
W. C. Roach, 4#tna of Hartford. An interesting address was 
delivered by George F. Roesch, First Deputy State Fire 
Marshal, on incendiarism. 


Industrial life insurance in France ought in a few years to 
be materially benefited by the following scheme, as described 
in a Paris dispatch: 

Flats in which the birth of a baby frees the tenant from payment of 
rent for the quarter following is an expériment in workmen’s housing which 
is to be started in Paris, where the difficulty of lodging workmen with large 
families stands in close relation to the vital question of depopulation in 
France. This experiment for encouraging large families will be tried with 
four blocks of workmen’s flats built by Charles’ Stern at Vincennes, an 
eastern suburb of Paris. The blocks consist of two, three and four roomed 
flats at rents respectively of $50, $65 and $80 a year. The profits remaining 
after the cost of construction and working expenses have been deducted wil! 
go to a “maternal canteen’’ of the district, where mothers nursing babies 
will be supplied with luncheon and dinner free of charge. The flats include 


baths, washhouses, library and a dispensary for the care of new born in- 
fants. 





The Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol has completed its tabu- 
lation of fire insurance losses paid in Chicago during the first 
half of the year, part of June being estimated. A special dis- 
patch to the Journal of Commerce says that the tabulation 
shows a total of $3.920,268, as compared with $3,261,369 during 
the same period of last year. Should the losses continue for 
the remainder of the year at this rate it would mean a loss 
ratio in Chicago of over 70 per cent., which would cause a 
serious underwriting loss, as the Chicago expense ratio is 
above 40 per cent. The losses fell off very materially in 
June, however, and if this continues for a few months it may 
yet be possible to make a fair showing. 





The sixth annual convention of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Canada will be held at Montreal, August 21 to 24. 
The program, which has numerous interesting features, in- 
cludes addresses by President L. Brackett Bishop, of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, and Vice President 
Haley Fiske, of the Metropolitan Life of New York, who 
speaks on “Life Insurance and Social Service.” ‘Three prize 
essay contests are scheduled. the subjects being as follows: 
“How to Build an Agency”; “A Practical Plan of Co-opera- 
tive Publicity of Life Insurance’; “The Service Rendered by 
the Life Underwriters’ Association to the Public and to Its 
Members.” 





The judges selected by the prize essay committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, to pass upon the 
essays competing for the Calef Cup and Ben Williams Vase, 
are Prof. George M. Marshall, Ph. D., of the University of 
Utah; President John M. Holcombe, of the Phcenix Mutual 
Life insurance company of Hartford, and George H. Olm- 
stead, the Cleveland, Ohio, general agent of the National Life 
of Vermont. The subject selected is “The Permanency of 
Life, Life Insurance and Life Insurance Work.” The essays 
must be limited to 1,000 words and forwarded in triplicate to 
E. M. Ensign, 56 Pine street, New York, before September 1. 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, at a meeting on 
Tuesday, adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That no member of this board shall hereafter accept an ap- 
pointment to represent an underwriters’ agency which has not been admitted 
to board representation (Article 2 of the constitution). 

Resolved, That representation of such an unadmitted underwriters’ agency 
shall debar any applicant from future admission to board membership. 

Resolved, That in view of a refusal of a minority of the board to strike 
out of the constitution the provision defining the class of underwriters’ 
agencies which may be admitted to representation, the executive committee 
is hereby requested to report at the next meeting of the board a list of mem- 
bers then acting in violation of that provision by representing in their 
offices underwriters’ agencies not so admitted. 


The General Adjustment Bureau, acting for twenty-three 
companies interested in the loss on the Knickerbocker Ware- 
house Company’s plant at Newark on January 3, Igri, has 
begun action against the Newark Telephone Company and 
the Public Service Electric Company, of Newark, claiming 
that defective insulation of wires owned by these companies 
caused the fire. An aggregate of over $500,000 is involved in 
the suits, one of which is for $300,000 for the loss of the 
warehouse company. Another is for $160,000 on an art col- 
lection stored by Edward Weston. 

One by-product of the new co-operation agreement in the 
West is that it will probably give the field men more time for 
inspection work because of the fewer demands for agency 
changes. This will be a good thing for the business, as most 
of these competitive changes switched business from one set 
of companies to another at a considerable expense and with 
no benefit to the general business, while the more time a 
special agent can devote to the inspection of risks and build- 
ing up agency conditions, instead of tearing down, the better 
off all concerned will be. 


A sentence to imprisonment for life has been passed on 
Robert Willis, a negro bartender at Cincinnati, for second 
degree murder. The hearing on the appeal, which affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court, developed the fact that 
Hiram Hendricks. whom he killed, had been in over a score 
of shooting affrays and carried a special insurance policy 
payable only on condition that he was murdered, with a pro- 
vision that no payment was to be made if the murder was 
justified. The evidence showed that the policy had been paid. 


The Western Insurance Bureau now numbers 57 companies, 
not counting the annexes, which would. raise the total to 
about 75. The Bureau began operations with less than 30 
companies, and has made its most rapid gains since the 
co-operation plan became assured. As most of the non- 
affliated companies were in Bureau agencies, it was natural 
that they should join that organization rather than undertake 
the rearrangement of their agency plant, which Union mem- 
bership would necessitate. 


-The annual meeting of the Fire Marshals’ Association of 
North America was held at Detroit on Thursday and Friday. 
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Papers were read by Insurance Commissioner Young, of 
North Carolina, and Fire Marshals Ellison, of West Virginia; 
Lindback, of Manitoba; Zuber, of Ohio, and Kellar, of Min- 
nesota. These papers embodied recommendations for the 
consideration of the association intended for the prevention 
of fires. The association was in session at the time this 
paper went to press. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has declared void the ordi- 
nance adopted by the Minneapolis Municipal Council pro- 
hiting the accumulation of boxes, barrels and other inflamma- 
bles in yards and basements without a permit from the coun- 
cil. The court admits the right of the city to regulate dan- 
gerous inflammables, but holds that the ordinance is too gen- 
eral in its application, since it would require a householder 
to get a permit to put a load of kindling in his basement. 


The Florida Fire Prevention Society has been organized 
with the following officers, all residents of Jacksonville: 
George W. Mills, president; Frank T. Evans, vice president; 
J. H. Talley, secretary-treasurer. The members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are John A. Whitner, Jr., chairman; W. F. 
C. Fellers, Arthur Lane, Caldwell Haynes, Loren H. Green, 
Wm. S. Jordan and H. C. Hare, of Jacksonville; also J. W. 
Hilliard, of Palatka, and Dorsey T. Davis, of Atlanta. 


Counsel for the fire underwriters in the Kentucky and 
Kansas State rating law cases, Thomas Bates and J. G. John- 
son, of Philadelphia, were in consultation in the latter city 
this week. Judge Bates had been to Washington to file with 
the United States Supreme Court a transcript of the appeal 
from the recent Kentucky decision. A consolidation of this 
appeal with the similar one from Kansas, which has been 
before the court for some months, will bé asked. 


The tornado at Regina, Saskatchewan, and surrounding 
country, which caused a very serious loss of life and prop- 
erty, did not involve the insurance companies heavily. The 
companies writing tornado insurance have heretofore found 
it practically impossible to interest Canadians in this line, 
as they claimed that they had never had a tornado. It is under- 
stood that the amount of liability along the line in the Western 
provinces is trivial. 


If the proposed amendment to the constitution of Colorado, 
initiated by the Civil Service Reform Association, of Denver, 
is indorsed by the people at the autumn election the Insur- 
ance Department will go under civil service rules, and in that 
event the Governor will no longer have the appointment of 
the commissioner, and by passing the civil service examina- 
tion Commissioner Clayton may retain the office indefinitely 
if he so desires. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made of the receipt of a copy 
of the Directory of Insurance Companies and their agents in 
the State of Connecticut, published by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State. Besides the names and addresses of com- 
pany representatives, the book also gives a list of brokers, the 
agents of unauthorized companies, and extracts from the State 
laws relating to agents and brokers. It is a very useful book. 





The Texas State Insurance Board has received reports on 
14,000 fires in that State, from which it appears that in private 
dwelling houses and apartments 17 per cent. of fires were 
caused by defective flues, 17.2 per cent. by explosions, I1.3 
per cent. by stoves and heating apparatus, 3 per cent. by 
lightning, 3.1 per cent. by arson, 5.1 per cent. by explosions 
of kerosene lamps and 3.0 per cent. by electric wiring. 


Se! 
——— ese 


The Home of New York published this week its 118th an- 
nual statement. On July 1 it had assets of $32,735,943 and 
surplus as regards policyholders of $18,947,308. Since July, 
I9II, it has added $1,341,383 to its.assets and $1,318,309 to its 
surplus. The Home writes business in all States and Terri- 
tories, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 


The report of Charles T. Armstrong, a consulting engineer 
employed by the New York city Board of Estimate. is that 
Brooklyn schools lack everything “that the most kindly crit- 
icism could dignify into a modern fire fighting system.” He 
says the exists are bad, and asks for a fund of $10,000 with 
which to demonstrate the efficiency of his devices for im- 
proving the conditions. 


The Mercantile Fire and Marine of Boston, which recently 
reinsured in the American Central, which controlled -it, has 
retired from membership in, the Western Union, and is suc- 
ceeded by the Mercantile Fire and Marine Underwriters of 
the American Central, with E. T. Campbell as manager for 
Western Union territory. 


The United Mutual Life is a new company nearly ready: to 
start writing business at Pittsburgh. Joseph A. Langfitt is 
president; Joseph W. Bryan, the organizer, vice president, and 
W. A. Robert is secretary and treasurer. The United Mutual 
has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of which $200,000 will 
be paid in at the start. 


Thousand Island Park, a famous St. Lawrence River sum- 
mer resort and camp meeting grounds, was fire swept Tuesday 
afternoon. Two large hotels, the entire business district and 
eighty cottages were burned. The resort lacked fire protec- 
tion, except the most primitive sort, and the loss will be 
about $500,000. 





The supervision of insurance in Arizona is now in the 
hands of the Arizona Corporation Commission, composed 
of W. P. Geary, chairman; A. W. Cole, secretary, and 
F, A. Jones, with headquarters at Phoenix. This is the first 
State to install this form of insurance supervision. 


Members of the Modern Woodmen of America in Kansas 
who are protesting the increase in rates have called a con- 
vention to be held at Hutchinson July 30 to consider seces- 
sion from the national organization and the formation of a 
new body. 

The reports of the insurance of the New York police under 
the group plan of the Equitable Life were inaccurate. The 
Equitable has not insured the police, and the newspaper ac- 
counts did not correctly set forth the Equitable’s group plan. 


The Home of New York has presented a gold medal to J. 
F. Downing, general agent of the Philadelphia Underwriters, 
in recognition of fifty years of continuous representation of 
the Home at Erie. 


The Maryland Motor Car Fire insurance company of Balti- 
more has been licensed in Massachusetts, where it will be 
represented by O'Neill & Parker. 

The West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting at the Hotel Pontchartrain in De- 
troit, August 14 and I5. 


The mid-summer outing of the Ohio field men will be held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 17 and 18. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Germania Life of New York: Lucien C. Brown, State manager for Ala- 
bama. 


Jack, State agent for Missouri and Kansas, suc- 


Hamburg-Bremen: W. A. ; 1 2 : 
who goes to the New York Underwriters 


ceeding Roy W. Smith, 
Agency at St. Louis. 


Monongahela Underwriters: T. T. Hay & Brother, general agents for North 
Carolina, with headquarters at Greensboro, succeeding Paul W. Schenck. 


New England Casualty: F. Churchill Whittemore Company, agents for St. 
Louis, Mo., and vicinity. 


New Hampshire Fire: Frank S. Chase, State agent for Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Bloomington. 


Providence-Washington: Alfred S. De Silva, special agent for Michigan, 
succeeding E. R. Chapman, resigned. 


Insurance Superintendent W. T. Emmet and First Deputy Henry D. Ap- 
pleton, of the New York Insurance Department; Assistant Secretary 
James V. Barry, of the Metropolitan Life; Alfred E. Hurrell, counsel 
for the Association of Life Insurance Presidents; General Agent W. 
E, Mallalieu, of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and Charles 
A. Jenney, of THe WerEKLY UNDERWRITER, have gone to Chicago to 
meet the party of insurance officials and others who are to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Spokane, Wash., July 23-26. The party leaves Chicago in a special 
car on Sunday. Hon. John A, Hartigan will join the others at St. 
Paul. Mr. Mallalieu attended the State Fire Marshals’ convention at 
Detroit during the week. 

Mr. W. H. Crane, of London, alias ‘‘James Burton Scott,” alias “F. C. 

French,’”’ a swindler who has operated on a large scale in insurance 

frauds in this country and England, has jumped $10,000 bail in Phila- 

delphia, and has been declared a fugitive from the jurisdiction of the 

United States Court. A bench warrant has been issued under which he 

can be extradited from any government in the world, if he is caught. 

His accomplice, Charles E. Collins, alias “J. Merrill Stewart,” also 

jumped $2,500 bail. 


. Bernard Faymonville, vice president of the Fireman’s Fund, in addition 
sto being a good insurance man, is also qualified as a farmer. He has 
recently purchased a 3,400 acre ranch at Colusa, Cal., which he will 
plant in fruit and alfalfa, and then will be able to laugh at high loss 
ratios and conflagrations. . 


. William R. Beales, an agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 

York, committeed suicide by drinking strychnine at Sound Beach, 
Conn., on Friday night of last week. His body was found in an 
open lot. He left a ietter to his wife saying that he was ‘“‘dead 
broke’? and a ‘‘failure.”’ 


Henry J. Schaeffer, a well known Seattle adjuster, died in a San 
Francisco hospital following an operation on June 26. He had occupied 
numerous important positions, and in 1906 adjusted a large part of the 
San Francisco losses for the British America and Western. 


Mr. 


Ex-Superintendent Hotchkiss has accepted the provisional chairmanship of 
the New York State committee of the new Roosevelt National Progres- 
sive party, and is busy with plans of organization. He is in frequent 
consultation with Colonel Roosevelt. 


O. M. Thurber, secretary of the North Dakota Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation, and editor of the Fire Prevention Review, will remove to Chi- 
cago August 1, and become manager of Fire Protection, which will 
absorb his paper. 


David Rorick has resigned as vice president of the American Central 
Fire of St. Louis, the resignation to take place December 31. Mr. 
Rorick has been with the company since 1869. 


Ex-Insurance Superintendent’ Otto Kelsey of New York is now secretary of 
the Pyrene Company, according to the Insurance Press investigator. 


Mr. George L. Wilkinson, a prominent life ‘insurance man of the Northwest, 
died in a sanitarium at Bedford, Ind., June 25, after a long illness. 

Mr. Wallace Reid has been appointed New York suburban head agent of 
the Camden Fire Insurance Association of New Jersey. 

Mr. John F. Mercer, who organized the Georgia Life of Macon, died in 
that city July 2, aged forty-six years. 

Mr. F. J. Davis has been appointed head of the Peoria, IIl., stamping office, 


succeeding Mr. Bills, resigned. 


President Henry Evans, 
abroad. 


of the Continental, has returned from his visit 











Casualty and Surety Mnsurance. 





The Metropolitan Casualty Company has just put on the 
market its new Gold Medal accident and health policies, 
which are original in form and benefits. The policies are 
equipped with coupons, which, on the accident policy, are 
removable so as to make any desired combination of life and 
limb and weekly indemnities. On the health policies the 
different combinations are fixed, but the coupons indicate 
the amount of the indemnities provided. The accident, life 
and limb indemnities are payable if dismemberment occurs 
at any time within 200 weeks from the date of the accident, 








and the weekly indemnities will be ‘paid meantime. The 
usual double benefits are provided, and in addition the double 
indemnity is payable for accidents due to cyclone or tornado, 
to collision between private conveyance and railroad trains at 
crossings, and for any accident which necessitates detention 
from home or removal to an incorporated hospital. The 
health policy is for all sicknesses, including blindness, paraly- 
sis and gas or vapor poisoning. The usual beneficiary form 
will be supplied at a small additional premium. A descriptive 
circular issued by the company says: 


The Gold Medal accident policy contains a more liberal and extensive 
double indemnity clause than any other, including new, original and ex- 
clusive features; it is fully accumulated, the principal sum being at the be- 
ginning equal to the maximum amount of ‘accumulative’ policies after five 
years; it provides for a wider range of dismemberment losses, and allows. 
more libera] amounts therefor; it pays the full amount of weekly indemnity 
as long as total disablement lasts, without limitation; it pays for fifty-two 
weeks of partial disablement; it covers disablement commencing within two 
weeks after injury, instead of immediately; it permits the applicant to select 
just the proportions of weekly indemnity and principal sum best suited to 
his individual needs, instead of an arbitrarily fixed scale. The Gold Medal 
health policy pays 50 per cent. more than other policies for blindness and 
paralysis; it pays 20 per cent. more than other policies for total disablement 
following house confinement; it pays for total disablement after’ medical 
treatment cases; it pays for partial disablement; it does not exclude coverage 
during the first fifteen days; it is of unique and orginal documentary form, 
error-proof and forgery-proof; it is the most easily understood, the most 
definitely worded, and so indexed by subject matter that the eye instantly 
finds any desired clause. 





The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company has 
entered into a working agreement with the Maryland Motor 
Car insurance company, whereby the New York office of the 
first company will be able to issue policies of the two com- 
panies covering complete insurance protection on automo- 
biles. Heretofore the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
has been writing automobile insurance on its Own contract 
forms covering only liability, property damage and collision, 
and the remaining loss features, occasioned by fire, theft and 
the hazards of transporation, have been covered by the issu- 
ance of a separate and distinct policy outside of its owm 
office. Under the new arrangement, however, the two policy 
contracts will be attached to one another and issued together 
in order to give complete coverage. As the policy provides. 
for liability, property damage and collision, and the policy 
of the Maryland Motor Car insurance company covers fire, 
theft and the hazard of transportation, a new era in the 
improvement of service has been secured for the benefit of 
both the brokers and patrons of these two companies. The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty announces that its auto- 
mobile department, owing to the rapidity with which its. 
business has grown, will hereafter be conducted separately 
and not, as heretofore, as a part of the lability department 
of the company. A particular feature of the service of the 
two companies will be the prompt settlement of claims, for 
which special provision has been made. The management of 
the automobile department will be under the supervision of 
Henry K. Brent, manager of the casualty department for 
Greater New York, with offices at 49 Cedar street. 


Backed by a financial giant which believes in liberal under- 
writing carefully exercised, General Manager Reid, of the 
Globe Indemnity, has secured for his company a volume of 
$1,043,111 of premiums for the first six months of its career, 
which surpasses selected annual records of years ranging from 
1886 to 1902 of at least ten competing companies, according 
to a statement just issued by the company. The aggregate 
stated is not given by departments, except that Manager Reid 
points out that the employers’ liability premiums constitute 
just under 27 per cent. of the total. which feature of the 
statement is interesting to liability underwriters. The balance 
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is divided among the accident and health, burglary, plate glass, 
steam boiler and flywheel, fidelity and surety and other lia- 
bility lines. 
personnel of the men in charge of the various departments, 
who are as follows: Accident and health, Dr. W. L. Gahagan, 
superintendent; burglary, E. G. Bogart, superintendent; plate 
glass, E. B. Thistle, superintendent; liability, F. H. Kings- 
bury, superintendent; liability (metropolitan), Arthur Collins, 
superintendent; steam boiler and flywheel, Orrin D. Law- 
‘rence, superintendent; fidelity and surety, K. R. Owen, super- 
intendent; claims, F. A. W. Ireland, superintendent; account- 
ing. W. B. B. Smith, superintendent; inspection, Robert H. 
Pearson, superintendent; publicity and supply, Edward 
Walker, superintendent; agency, Gilbert Congdon, superin- 
tendent; Western department (Chicago), F. L. Shove, super- 
-intendent. 


The Royal Indemnity announces a number of important 
field appointments covering several Western and Southern 
States. Among them the most important are: Paul W. Gray, 
general agent for southern Illinois and eastern Missouri; 
Sunderland & Ostrander, general agents for northwestern 
Wisconsin; Detroit Insurance Agency, general agent for 
southern Michigan; Frank A: Douglas Agency, general agents 
for northern Michigan; Schrader & Wilson, general agents for 
northeastern Indiana; Sweeney Brothers, general agents for 
Kentucky; J. W. Alexander, general agent for middle and 
.southwestern Louisiana; Hunter & Omberg, general agents 
for western Tennessee; Bradford & Hunter, general agents 
for middle Tennessee; Simmonds & Pettway, general agents 
for eastern Tennessee; Thomas F. Southgate, general agent 
for middle North Carolina; W. S. Wilkinson, general agent 
.for eastern North Carolina; W. C. Wilber & Co., general 
‘agents for southern South Carolina; J. H. Bolling & Son, 
general agents for middle South Carolina; White, Calhoun & 
Cannon, general agents for northern South Carolina; W. H. 
Cunningham & Co., general agents for northern and south- 
western Georgia; John B. Carroll, general agents for south- 
eastern Georgia; R. W. Bours, general agent for eastern and 
northern Florida; J. E. Daniels, general agent for western 
Florida. 





Although announcement has been made that nothing fur- 
ther will be done with the Sutherland workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill at this session of Congress, Mr. H. P. Willis, the 
representative of the Journal of Commerce at Washington, 
believes that the recent serious railway disasters may result in 
forcing the bill through the House, it having already passed 
the Senate. If so, Mr. Willis says, it will be because of an 
attempt to make political capital out of the situation by a 
program of stringent legislation with regard to railway acci- 
dents and hours of work for railway employees. The in- 
consistency of such a program in the light of the refusal to 
pass the Sutherland bill, which would benefit railroad em- 
ployees, may bring about a favorable vote on it. It is no- 
ticed that no new laws have been passed affecting ocean 
traffic, notwithstanding the great flood of bills which fol- 
lowed the Titanic disaster. 





The American Surety Company has started mandamus pro- 
ceedings to compel Insurance Commissioner Ferguson of 
Oregon to approve its bond for $25,000 tendered by the 
United States Fire as a qualification for doing business in 

that State. Approval was withheld on the ground that it was 
not written by a resident agent of the company in compliance 
with the law, and that it must be accompanied by a verified 
‘statement that the premium had been paid and credited to the 
Oregon office in order that it might be taxed. The company 


The home office is admirably organized as to the. 








declared its willingness to have the premium reported and 
taxed as Oregon business, but insists that such a statement 
cannot be filed because the premium has not yet been paid. 
The business originated in New York. 





The Secretary of the Treasury has notified bonding compa- 
nies that credit will not be allowed them in their financial 
statements for reinsurance in unauthorized companies. The 
Secretary says: 


Inasmuch as the unearned portion of ‘‘gross premiums, less reinsurance,” 
is an item of liability of surety companies, and all reinsurance is treated as 
an asset of the company, it necessarily follows that such reinsurance must 
be in a company or companies acceptable to the Government. Credit cannot 
therefore be allowed you in your financial statements whereby your liabili- 
ties would be decreased for any reinsurance effected with reinsuring com- 
panies which have not been authorized to transact an insurance or reinsur- 
ance business on behalf of the Government. Your quarterly and annual 
financial statements rendered to this department should hereafter be pre- 
pared in strict compliance with the views herein expressed, 








Following the purchase of the Pittsburgh Casualty by the 
National Life of the U. S. A., it is announced that Secretary- 
Treasurer John M. Boggs will be connected with the Na- 
tional and will have charge of the business of the former 
agents of the Pittsburgh Casualty. In his letter to the agents 
Mr. Boggs expresses the opinion that the sale will afford the 
field men opportunity to greatly increase their income by 
being able to supply life insurance, as well as insurance 
against sickness and accident. 


The bonding situation in Chicago is becoming more unset- 
tled, with charges of rate cutting on the part of the non- 
afhliating companies. One of the strong newer companies 
is charged with writing selected contractors’ bonds at a 20 
per cent. cut from the established figures, and it is now stated 
that paving bonds are being issued by some companies at 25 
cents. which is about half the regular figure. 


Some of the casualty companies are being annoyed by 
demands from New Jersey claimants that claims arising under 
the new workmen’s compensation law be adjudicated as 
though the old law were still in effect. This is presumably 
on account of improper advice from attorneys unfamiliar with 
the law or desirous of evading settlement according to its 
provisions. 


{ 
} 


The Comptroller of the Currency has approved applications 
to organize the following new national banks: First National! 
Bank of Powell, Wyo., capital $25,000; the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., capital $200,000; the Witt 
National Bank, Witt, Ill., capital $50,000, and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Sonoma, Cal., capital $25,000. 


The Southern Surety is increasing its capital stock and 
surplus from $750,000 to $1,000,000 each, and will incorporate 
in Missouri, surrendering the Federal charter under which 
it now operates and which was obtained in Oklahoma previ- 
ous to statehood. The company will shortly begin writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company 
has turned into its new American company the Globe In- 
demnity Company, an additional $500,000 to be used as sur- 
plus. This makes an even $2,000,000 which the British com- 
pany has invested in the casualty business. 


The original pay- 
ment was $1,500,000. 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company is establishing agents 
in Porto Rico for casualty lines. Policies will be printed in 
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both Spanish and English, and a competent claims depart- 
ment will be maintained on the island. It is expected that 
Edward L. Arnold, of San Juan, will be appointed as general 
agent. 





A provisional agreement has been entered into between the 
Commercial Union of London and the Imperial Accident in- 
surance company for the purchase by the Commercial Union 
of the business and assets of the Imperial. 


A large printing risk in New York city is reported to have 
secured its hability coverage from a non-Board company for 
12 cents, the manual rate being 40 cents. 

The John Hancock Life insurance company has notified its 
employees that it has accepted the provisions of the new 
workmen's compensation law. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 





ATLANTA, July 1o—Senate Resolution No. 59, introduced by 
Mr. Harris, provides for the creation of a commission of em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation consisting of 
one representative of the labor interests of the State, one 
representative of the employers’ interests of the State, to- 
gether with two members of the Senate and three members 
of the House.of Representatives, to be named by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively. The commission shall organize 
within thirty days and shall, on or before the opening of the 
next regular session of the General Assembly, submit a full 
report of its work and its findings to the Governor of the 
State, including therein its recommendations for legislation. 

House Bill No. 726 has been introduced by Mr. Tarver, to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution of this State au- 
thorizing the levy of a graduated tax on incomes. 





Louisiana. 





Baton Rouce, July 12—The 1912 session of the Legislature 
adjourned last night. The following bills were enacted into law 
during the session: : 

Senate Bill No. 57, by Mr. Mouton,- repealing the act creating 
the Louisiana State Rating Board. 

Senate Bill No. 179, by Mr. Mouton, which is an anti-compact 
bill, introduced and adopted during the late part of the session. 

Senate Bill’ No. 58, by Mr. Burke, creating an employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation commission to investigate 
conditions and recommend suitable legislation therefor. 

Senate Bill. No. 152, by Mr. Stafford, abolishing the doctrine of 
assumption of risk as a defense in actions for damages against 
public service corporations. 








Official Reports. 





Utah Insurance Report. 

Insurance Commissioner Willard Done, of Utah, has issued: 
the annual report of the Insurance Department for 1912. The 
following are extracts: 

The Commissioner of Insurance again expresses satisfaction 
and appreciation of the splendid assistance that has been given 
to his department by the State officials and the various companies 
operating in the State and their local representatives. The gen- 
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eral conditions surrounding the transaction of insurance business 
in the State of Utah are improving each year and decided ad- 
vatices in this direction have been noticeable in the year IgrI. 
It is gratifying to be able to state that the companies transacting 
a legalized business in the State of Utah are all of high character 
as to responsibility and compliance with law and regulation, a 
condition rendered necessary by the enactment of an insurance 
code with high and strict requirements as to the qualifications 
companies must have in order to be permitted to operate here. 
As usual, some difficulty has been experienced with companies 
that are attempting to do business in the State without compliance 
with law, and with a few agents who are persisting in practices 
which if not in direct violation of the law are at least detrimental 
to the business as a whole and the confidence of the public in it. 
It has been found necessary to cancel the contracts of some offend- 
ing agents and to issue a number of warnings to the people of 
the State against companies which attempt to enter the State and 
transact business here without authority. 


In this connection I find great difficulty in controlling the matter 
of mail order insurance, because there is a difference of opinion 
as to the authority of the State officials to regulate matters which 
come largely under the direction and supervision of the Federal 
authorities, and under the laws and regulations of the Post Office 
department. A few companies situated outside the State of Utah 
still maintain their right to transact business with citizens of this 
State by mail, on the ground that any contract entered into be- 
tween them is made at the home office of the company and not 
in the State of Utah. As the only person in the State that can be 
apprehended and punished for this transaction is the .policyholder 
himself, and no agent of the company is ever found in the State, 
the Commissioner has felt a great degree of embarrassment when 
cases of this kind have been brought to his attention. A decided 
step in the direction of controlling these companies and bringing 
them within the laws of the various States in which they are 
attempting to operate was made at the session of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, held at Milwaukee in 
AU GTIST, oO: aeeaten 

I have written to the managers of all the companies with home 
offices in Utah and have received assurances from them that they 
are not attempting to operate in any State to which they have 
not been regularly admitted. They have been advised that if this 
department receives any complaint against the Utah companies to 
the effect that they are writing or attempting to write unau- 
thorized insurance, we will take the matter up with the company 
or companies involved in accordance with the resolution quoted 
above. It is gratifying to note, however, that not only has there 
been no complaint of this kind, but the character of the men at 
the head of these companies is such as to give assurance of con- 
scientious observance of the laws of all the States. 

I hope that the Commissioners of other States will take the 
same action with reference to their local companies; and I have 
in mind bringing to their attention the few companies that are 
attempting to write insurance in this State without authority, with 
a view to securing their co-operation in stopping this practice. 
You will readily understand that not only does this mode of doing 
business deprive the State. of a great deal of. revenue which 
would come through the regular fees and taxes, but the citizens 
of the State are left entirely without protection in every such 
case that may come to trial or dispute between the company and 
the insured. * * 


After discussing at length the high pressure promotion schemes 
of new companies, the Commissioner says: 


From the unfortunate experience some of the citizens of Utah 
have had with promotion schemes which have come into the State 
from the outside, I am convinced that a law should be passed at 
the next session, giving the Commissioner of Insurance or some 
other State official jurisdiction over all such promotions, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of stock therein to citizens of Utah until this 
official has passed on the merits of the proposition and found it 
sound and worthy. Whether this should include other institu- 
tions than projected insurance companies can be determined in 
the wisdom of the Legislature; but a great advantage would con- 
sist in making it include all investment schemes in which the 
people are asked to become interested. In such an event, in 
order that no question need be raised as to the jurisdiction of the 
official performing this duty, it would probably be well for some 
one to be designated whose powers are broader than those of the 
Commissioner of Insurance, as to the classes of corporations he 
may supervise. I am informed that in States where such super- 
vision is had over promotion schemes, many thousands of dollars 
have been saved to the citizens, and public confidence in insurance 
companies and other legitimate institutions has been materially 
increased. 
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SURETY COMPANIES. 


By an act of the Legislature, approved March 18, 1o11, all 
surety companies were placed under the supervision of this de- 
partment, and the field was broadened so as to admit a number 
of excellent companies that were barred by the provisions of the 
former law. It is gratifying that corporate suretyship is very 
largely superseding individual suretyship, especially among public 
officers, to the great advantage of the State and its municipalities, 
and the greater satisfaction of those required to give fidelity 
bonds. I would suggest the enactment of a law requiring every 
fiduciary official to give a corporate surety bond, the premium to 
os paid by the State or subdivision to which he is responsi- 

é. 

5 FIRE INSURANCE, 


The totals of the fire insurance business show a marked in- 
crease over the business of 1910, as shown by the following sum- 
mary: The premiums collected by fire insurance companies in 
1910 amounted to $822,401.07, in 1911 the amount was $1,088,626.34. 
The losses paid in 1910 total $253,956.21; in 1911, $353,189.67. It 
will be observed from these figures that the loss ratio of the fire 
insurance companies in this State is remarkably low. A slight 
increase is shown for IQII over I9I10, due to a few destructive 
conflagrations in some parts of the State, but the loss ratio of 
33% per cent. shown by the figures given here is so much lower 
than the general average and so very much lower than the ratio 
in some other States, that it may well be considered remarkable. 
Some of the causes of this low loss ratio were detailed in my 
previous report. Another reason for it is the absence of the 
moral hazard. It is gratifying to state that fires from incendiary 
and other doubtful causes are practically unknown in Utah. 
While the people here are careless in these matters in common 
with residents of other States, and while as a result of this care- 
lessness the loss ratio both here and elsewhere is much higher 
than it should be, practically none of this loss can be traced either 
to arson or to criminal carelessness, and nearly all of it is due 
to causes either beyond control or of such a character as to yield 
readily to educational treatment. 

In line with this idea was your proclamation setting aside 
October 9, 1911, as Fire Prevention Day in the State, and the 
supplemental work of this department in sending out pamphlets 
to the teachers in the public schools containing suggestive in- 
structions on fire prevention for use in the different classes. The 
results of this work have been gratifying so far as it has gone, 
but there is still a very great field for further education along 
this line. I hope you will see your way clear to make proclama- 
tion this year, setting aside the same day as Fire Prevention Day, 
and it is to be hoped that the Legislature at its next session will 
institute this day as one to be observed each year. I know of no 
more appropriate day than the one suggested, but, of course, if 
the legislators think another is preferable, it would be entirely 
agreeable. The main thing is to get the idea of fire prevention 
firmly established in the minds of the young children in order 
that succeeding generations may witness a much smaller fire 
loss than has been the case in previous years. 

I have offered a prize for essays on fire prevention, to be writ- 
ten by children of the public schools, and I hope to incorporate 
the winning essay as part of the pamphlet on fire prevention to 
be used on our next Fire Prevention Day. It is thought that by 
means of this essay the various homes and schools will be made 
places of education and enlightenment on these matters, and the 
discussion resulting therefrom will doubtless be of great benefit 
in forming public opinion along wholesome lines. ‘ 

I took occasion in my previous report to speak of fire insurance 
rates, stating that these are largely determined by the fire loss, 
and suggesting that we are going at the correction of this eco- 
nomic waste in the wrong way. I think we are listening too 
much to the misrepresentations of people who claim that there 
is a trust or combine for increasing rates, and not enough to the 
views of common sense suggesting that we take better care of 
our property and thus assist in reducing rates. In some States 
- agitation has gone so far as to result in the formation of fire 
insurance rating bureaus, etc., showing a tendency toward con- 
ducting fire insurance business by the States themselves. I think 
this is very deplorable, as fire insurance appeals to me as a matter 
which can be successfully carried on only by companies organized 
for that purpose with men of means and stability behind their 
operations. While power may well be given to an insurance de- 
partment or a bureau formed in the State to prevent undue in- 
crease of rates, yet the powers of such a commision ought to be 
kept well within bounds, and men should be given place on these 
commissions who are thoroughly conversant with the underlying 
principles of fire underwriting and who know that the action 
taken is well within economic principles. I hope that Utah will 
follow the course of wisdom in this respect and not pay too much 





attention to agitators who becloud the public mind and add noth- 
ing to the sum of knowledge regarding the scientific principles 
of underwriting. I am glad to be able to say that there has been 
a considerable reduction in fire insurance rates in Utah during 
the year 1911, and I append as part of this report a schedule 
showing the most important of these reductions. I think that no 
general increase of rates has been made in any part of the State, 
and I am sure that the decrease of rates shown in the accompany- 
ing schedule is as extensive and as great as circumstances 
warrant. 


Commissioner Done advocates the establishment of courses of 
instruction, covering at least one lesson a week in the schools, in 
the fundamental principles of fire insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


_ The year 1911 has been notable for developments in the field of 
life insurance. The uniform bill for the regulation of fraternal 
orders was passed by the Legislature of Utah in common with 
some fourteen other States. The ultimate effect of this enact- 
ment will be to require all orders operating in those States to 
establish their rates on such a basis as to show permanent as 
well as present solvency, thus protecting their members against 
failure and consequent loss until contracts mature by death or 
attained age. Although considerable time is given for the so- 
cieties to make up the deficiency in solvency accumulated by so 
many years of inadequate rates, yet some of the largest and most 
influential ones are immediately raising their rates so as to meet 
the requirements of the law in future payments; at the same time 
proceeding heroically to work on the problem of making up past 
deficiencies. For this prudent and decisive action the officers of 
these orders are to be highly commended, and it is hoped that 
the Utah members of the societies will give their hearty and 
undivided support to this wise movement. i 

Another notable development of the past year was the changing 
of the largest and most successful of the assessment life com- 
panies to the level premium basis. In taking this action the 
Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Iowa, has placed itself 
in a position where it may hope to escape the inevitable violent 
increase of rates, and the collapse which is always possible and 
highly probable in the case of companies that try to continue long 
on the assessment basis. The future history of this company 
(now the Bankers Life Company) will be watched with interest 
by all concerned in life insurance. That members taking out 
new insurance on the level premium basis, and old members 
changing to that basis, will be made secure by the operation of 
the reserve law is an assured fact. The time and amount of 
increase of assessments in the case of those who remain on the 
assessment basis must remain problematical for the present. A 
plan has been worked out by the actuary who helped the com- 
pany make the change whereby it is hoped to protect the interests 
of policyholders of both classes. That there will be a considera- 
ble increase of assessment rates, however, goes without saying, 
although it will probably not be very noticeable for the next few 
years, or until the present guarantee fund is exhausted. In the 
meantime the salutary and educational effect of this change, both 
on its members and the general life insurance field, is incalculable. 
It is a notable vindication of the fact that life insurance must be 
purchased at its full cost, both present and prospective, if all 
concerned in the transaction are to be satisfied and fully pro- 
tected. 

The two changes enumerated above have had a tendency to 
produce stability in life insurance protection, in removing a great 
temptation that formerly existed for holders of level premium 
insurance to exchange it for what they considered a cheaper kind. 
This has reduced very materially the attempts on the part of 
agents to disturb existing contracts, and “twisting” has been 
almost entirely eliminated from the Utah field. One agent who 
persisted in this reprehensive practice was refused a renewal of 
his license at the close of the insurance year. It is gratifying 
to note that the refusal of the department to relicense him met 
with the full approval of his company; and the moral effect of 
this action has been most salutary. The licenses of a number of 
agents were cancelled during the year for misrepresentation and 
other frauds, these agents being for the most part “floaters” from 
other places, making contracts with companies that had not fully 
investigated their previous history. * * 

The tendency of life insurance companies, referred to in my 
last report, to make investment in Utah securities has shown a 
marked increase during 1911. Several large loans have been 
made on city business property, and more companies than for- 
merly are making small loans on farms and helping small prop- 
erty holders to build homes. It was stated as my opinion that 
this result would follow the refusal of the Legislature to pass 
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laws coercing the companies in placing local loans; and _ this 
opinion has been justified by the events of the past year. 
Promises are being freely made of considerable increases in this 
direction, and the officers of several insurance companies having 
charge of placing loans are visiting the State to investigate con- 
ditions preparatory to making more extensive investments here. 

On the other hand, the great development of industrial life 
insurarice in Utah and particularly its extension to the smaller 
settlements of the State will naturally bring into prominence the 
conditions surrounding the children and the care that is being 
taken of their health, as industrial insurance is written almost 
exclusively on the lives of the small children, very few over the 
age of fifteen being insured under this plan. The growth of this 
system in the State will naturally bring into prominence the mat- 
ter of conserving the health and saving the lives of the children. 
It may be well that this matter, affecting as it does the lives of 
the children, and therefore presenting an important phase to the 
Insurance Department, be investigated by the State health depart- 
ment or by any commission that you may feel disposed to appoint 
for this purpose. The great movement toward conservation of 
life, health and property, just springing up in recent years, is 
being fostered largely by the various insurance companies op- 
erating in the State, and demands our serious attention and con- 
sideration; and I know of no direction in which our efforts can 
be better expended than the one just named. 

The tables which are made a part of this report show a very 
material increase in the life insurance written and premiums 
collected, and there is a corresponding increase in returns to 
citizens of this State in the way of dividends, matured endow- 
ments, and loans on policies and other securities. This increase is 
very gratifying and is shown equally by the companies operating 
from outside States and those incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Utah. There has been splendid co-operation between these 
two classes of companies, and the bitter rivalry which sometimes 
exists between local and outside companies has been scarcely 
manifest in the State of Utah. There is ample room here for 
all of these companies and their agents, the business they will 
do, and the money they will bring into the State in the way of 
investments and loans. Insurance is a national business and can- 
not be made purely sectional; and I think no attempt should be 
made to make it so. While the representatives of the various 
companies in their zeal for business are naturally pressing the 
claims of their individual companies and using all legitimate 
arguments in favor of placing insurance there, it is well known 
that the more the business of one class of legitimate companies 
increases, the greater will be the business of the other class. 
Each reacts favorably upon the other. * * 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION. 


I am pleased to report that the Utah department is now in 
close and active touch with the other insurance departments of 
the United States through the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. The regular meeting at Milwaukee in August, 
IQII, was participated in by the Utah commissioner in common 
with some thirty-five others. The result of this co-operation will 
be manifest, no doubt, in the greater advancement of this depart- 
ment and in its closer co-operation with the other departments in 
vital matters affecting insurance in this State. It is hoped that 
through the activity of this convention and the participation of 
the various departments in its deliberations, uniformity of ‘laws 
and rulings will be reached which will do away with a very great 
deal of the confusion that now exists in insurance supervision. I 
do not believe that under our present form of government 
Federal supervision of insurance matters is practicable even 
should it be considered possible. While insurance is a national 
business and should be so regarded, yet certain police powers 
must .be exercised by the various States in the supervision of 
insurance companies and their agents, and the separate autonomy 
of the States must be recognized in all legislation affecting the 
supervision of insurance. 

If, however, the State laws and the rulings of the various de- 
partments can be so codified as to become practically uniform, 
then we shall have all the advantages of Federal supervision and 
all the advantages of State supervision. The Utah department 
in connection with the others is earnestly striving for this uni- 
formity, and it is to be hoped that bringing it about is simply the 
matter of a short time. 

With the enlightenment of the public regarding the funda- 
mentals of insurance, basis of rates, etc.; with the education of 
the public in the fundamental principles of insurance and in con- 
servation and preservation of property and property rights; and 
with the increased and widening activity of the insurance depart- 
ment and other agencies in the way of waking the public conscience 
regarding these matters, it is to be hoped that all of the evils which 
attend the business will be eliminated; that all_attempts on the 
part of business men.and corporations te-place insurance in un- 


authorized companies will be discouraged and ultimately cease; 
and that this great business shall become a subject of such 
supervision that people may be protected against loss, and the 
State may receive all that it is entitled ‘to in the way of fees 
and taxes because of all the business done in the State being 
reported through the department by the companies to which it 
is given. 


North Carolina Insurance Report. 


The annual report of Insurance Commissioner Young has ap- 
peared, and it makes a very good showing for the Insurance De- 
partment of the State. The commissioner expressed his pleasure 
at the fact that his offices will soon be in new quarters in the 
fireproof State Administration Building in Raleigh, which is 
now under roof. He says that this will greatly aid in the work. 

Each year since 1899 the revenue collected has increased. The 
first year it was $091,973, while this year it was $285,040, this 
being $14,740 more than the amount collected the preceding 
year. Yet the Insurance Commissioner has not undertaken, he 
says, to operate the department for revenue, as he is sure much 
more good is accomplished for the State and its people by proper 
supervision of the business than by the collection of taxes. Un- 
der the old system in vogue before 1899, the Secretary of State 
was ex-officio supervisor of companies, and was paid in fees, and 
in this way the annual saving of $14,759 is more than the total 
cost of conducting the Insurance Department. 

During the year 1grt five life, four assessment life, thirty-one 
fire, nine miscellaneous and one live stock and four fraternal or- 
ganizations were admitted, while two life, eight assessment life, 
thirteen fire, three miscellaneous and six fraternal stopped busi- 
ness. Speaking about the insurance laws, the first of which 
were enacted in 1899, the commissioner declares that North 
Carolina has at this date as good a code of insurance laws as 
are to be found in any other State, these requiring that no 
company, association or order, no matter how small, can do 
business until licensed, and every agent must also have a license 
There is a “strange fascination” so far as many people are con- 
cerned in placing insurance in unlicensed companies, most of this 
being done with interinsurers and associations proposing to seek 
only for certain classes of business. The Attorney General has 
decided that these interinsurers and associations cannot do busi- 
ness without licenses and that no corporation other than a 
chartered insurance company has a right to engage in a business 
of this sort. 

The inspection into the fire waste was resultful. It covered 
seventy-five cities and towns, and out of about 6,000 premises 
inspected about 2,500 were found defective. This important in- 
vestigation cost $5,748 during the year. 

The commissioner says that the next Legislature will be asked 
to enact new laws providing that associations and societies work- 
ing on the mutual and assessment plan shall be required to pro- 
vide for security to their membership by putting up certain 
amounts and securities; that citizens using unlicensed insurance 
companies be required to collect from them and pay to the State 
the legal tax; that more legislation be provided covering fraternal 
orders along the line suggested by what is known as the Mobile 
uniform bill, which was agreed upon by the conference of in- 
surance commissioners and fraternal orders; that the building 
laws be amended and improved and made to apply to all the 
cities and towns. : 

The commissioner alludes to the great value of the law requir- 
ing fire escapes, as it has been found that hundreds of these were 
needed, and they have been installed in most cases, while others 
are now being placed. The necessity is being shown by the 
fact that last year thirty-two persons lost their lives by fire. 
The commissioner finds that the time has come for the extension 
of the building laws to every place in the State. Up to this time 
they are enforced only in places of over a thousand popula- 
tion, The firemen’s relief fund yielded during the year $7,672. 
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The question of the fairness of this tax upon the companies has 
been raised, and the commissioner declares that the law should 
go further and provide that the cities and towns should supple- 
ment the amount collected from the companies for their firemen 
by an equal amount from their treasuries. He says that this is 
fair, as only about one-half the taxable property in the State is 
covered by insurance. 








Massachusetts Fire Insurance Report. 





Part 1 of the fifty-seventh annual report of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department has been given to the public by Insurance 
Commissioner Hardison. The text is largely devoted to an 

exposure of the imposition practiced by some of the professional 
new company promoters, which infest Massachussets as well as 
some other States. The commissioner says: 


Stock insurance companies are established for the purpose of 
making money. In some cases the controlling idea at the outset 
is to establish the company at little or no cost, with the single 
motive and purpose of making it a permanent institution which 
will win the confidence of the public, and thus attain success 
and become fairly profitable, like many insurance companies 
already in the field. In other cases the controlling motive of the 
promoters is not to make money by the slow process of under- 
writing, with all the knowledge and skill which that requires, 
but by the sale of stock. Thus the money is made not by the 
corporation for the stockholders, but by the promoter for the 
promoter. The insurance corporation is simply used for the pur- 
pose of attracting funds, while the real object of the promoter 
is to get a large slice of those funds at the outset, knowing 
full well that he is not an underwriter and is not adapted to 
become one. 

We have recently seen in Massachusetts promotions of insur- 
ance companies with a genuine purpose to establish institutions 
which will be a source of profit and pride to their stockholders. 
They were organized at a minimum of expense and are being 
administered with zeal and fidelity. Such promotions are to be 
commended. They are legitimate enterprises, and their roots 
sink down deeper and deeper into the interrelated mass of busi- 
ness interests as they grow older. 

In contrast with these corporations, conceived for a sound pur- 
pose, we have seen and may today see in various parts of the 
country attempts to float corporations the expressed purpose of 
whose charters is to do an insurance business, but the apparent 
aim of whose promoters is to first at least make a handsome 
profit for themselves. 


After describing at some length the various methods by which 
the promoter operates, the commissioner says that the prudent 
man, to whom appeal is made by these specious pleas, -will in- 
vestigate and among other things send for and study a copy of 
the annual report of the Insurance Department from which he 
will learn that the stock fire insurance companies in the State 
in 1911 paid a dividend on their combined capital stock of less 
than 2 per cent. The commissioner adds: 


If the investigator becomes interested and searches further he 
will find that the fire insurance managers as a whole are not in 
an optimistic frame of mind, and that the stockholders of a 
large proportion of them are not seeking chances to put their 
money into similar enterprises. One San Francisco disaster takes 
the profits of many a good year. He will find companies moving 
in and moving out, companies being born and companies being 
taken in hand by the undertaker. Business plenty—of some sort 
—rates high in the opinion of the public, but still indifferent 
success for the most of the companies, and poverty for a vastly 
larger number than enjoy riches. He will ask the reason that 
the business is no more profitable, especially for the newcomers 
into the field, and find that it is in part due to the difficulty in 
getting hold of the best business at remunerative rates. This 
business is held now by the old companies—a large share of it 
by those which are successful. It cannot be wrested away except 
by the offer of commissions to the agents which, even on the 
preferred class of business, leaves little for profit to the corpora- 
tion after losses and other expenses are paid. An unprofitable 
good line of risks, and the poor risks that no seasoned under- 
writer will take except to help in getting business, is the portion 
of the new company that is going to make a record as a great 
premium getter, which is the ambition of the neophyte under- 
writer. Then he begins paying dividends without earning them, 
and finds his treasury void of surplus, or nearly so, losses still 
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piling up under his contracts and prospects no brighter. The 
stockholders are asked for more money to protect their stock, 
or possibly the business is reinsured or the company merged or a 
reform administration steps in to pull the corporation out of the 
slough. All this the investigator finds and does not feel that he 
has lost the ch@nce of a lifetime if he has let Opportunity in this 
guise knock unheeded. : 


THE ANNUAL FIRE WASTE. 


The commissioner quotes the recommendations made at the 
last national convention of the insurance commissioners relative 
to the fire waste and discusses the subject as follows: 


_ Massachusetts is lagging behind some of the other States in 
its work for the prevention of waste by fire. The States of Iowa, 
Ohio, Montana and Nebraska are instructing their school children 
so that they may understand the common causes of fires, what 
to do in case a fire starts, how to prevent fires and the loss which 
they cause in property and life. 

This is.a matter of prime importance. For years certain in- 
dividuals have been trying to impress upon the public that the 
tremendous loss of life and property by fire in this country is a 
national crime. They have shown that upwards of two hundred 
millions of property is destroyed annually and that 3,000 lives 
are sacrificed on the gigantic pyre; but this has failed to cause 
any general and compelling movement to cut down the loss. 
Public sentiment has not become educated to the point of de- 
manding it. But through the schools and in other ways informa- 
tion will be disseminated, and it is hoped that in the near future 
a different public attitude will be visible on this question. Organ- 
izations of many kinds are speaking out. One of the first prin- 
ciples in the platform of conservation is to stop the waste by 
fire. The forces at the head of the National Government are 
becoming interested. The insurance associations all over the 
country are joining in the campaign. Commercial bodies are 
recognizing the incubus the business of the country is carrying. 
Fire marshals of the various States are, as they should be, active 
in spreading the propaganda of war on the unnecessary fires, 
which, the best judges say, constitute at least, two-thirds of those 
in this country. 

All this shows that there is being created a public sentiment 
that will eventually result in legislation that will require a dif- 
ferent type of construction of buildings, the safer handling of 
explosives and inflammable commodities, the establishment of 
adequate water systems and well-disciplined fire departments, the 
fixing of responsibility for fires, and punishment for criminal 
carelessness and disregard of the rights of others. This, with 
an educated public sentiment which loses its patience with the 
careless user of fire, whether he be the smoker who lights his 
cigar and throws the match down without a care as to where it 
goes, or the mechanic who starts a fire by careless use of his 
torch, will make a vast difference in the size of our annual ash 
heaps. Our commonwealth should be far from the rear in this 
forward movement. 





Miscellany. 


College Insurance Instruction. 


As an example of the fire insurance educational work being 
done in the University of California we print the questions for 
the final examinations for the year just closed. About forty-five 
students took the course, of which Prof. Albert W. Whitney, who 
became well known here as the actuary for the Merritt investi- 
gating committee, has charge. Students in other university and 
institute courses will find the questions interesting as an addi- 
tional test for their knowledge. 


1.—Classify and describe briefly the different forms of organiza- 
tion for doing the fire insurance business and state the kind of 
business that each can do most acceptably. 

2.—Discuss the theory of insurance as indemnity and its bear- 
ing upon the doctrine of insurable interest and the question of 
valued policy laws. 

3.—State the principles of contribution in the case of “other 
concurrent insurance” and apply them to an example. Compare 
these principles with the corresponding procedure in the case of 
life insurance and marine insurance and bring the procedure in 
each of these three cases, if possible, into agreement with the 
theory of insurance as indemnity and with sound public policy. 
Give an example of non-concurrent policies. 

4.—Explain in some detail why the rate should depend upon the 
ratio of insurance to value. Explain and justify the co-insurance 
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clause and apportion the loss in each of the following cases: 
(a) Sound value: $100,000. 

70 per cent. co-insurance clause. 

Insurance: Company A, $30,000; Company B, $20,000. 

Loss: $14,000. "a 

(b) Same as (a) except that loss is $77,000 instead of 
$14,000. 
(c) Sound value: $100,000. 

Insurance: Company A, $50,000; 80 per cent. co-in- 
surance clause; Company B, $10,000, no co-insur- 
ance clause. 

Loss: $7,200. 

(d) Same as (c) except that loss is $72,000. 

If you were to issue a warning to a prospective buyer of insur- 
ance with regard to the co-insurance clause what would it be? 

5.—State and justify the practice regarding the assignment of 
policies, particularly in the case of a transfer of property, and re- 
garding the protection of the mortgagee. 

6.—Explain the nature and functions of the capital, the reserve 
and the surplus. What is the legal reserye on January 1, 1912, 
of a company doing the following business in premiums: 


1909 IQIO IQII 
One year term...... $100,000 $120,000 $150,000 
Three years’ term... 60,000 72,000 90,000 


Discuss critically a proposition to reduce the legal reserve to 
say 70 per cent. of the present standard on the theory that this 
would be sufficient to effect reinsurance and in event of a con- 
flagration would increase the company’s loss-paying ability. 

7,—Discuss the economic’ effects of schedule-rating upon the 
company, the agent, the broker and the public; discuss the eco- 
nomic grounds upon which the companies interest themselves in 
prevention of fire. 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap OrFrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep STaTes STATEMENT, JANUARY, i012. 
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Caledonian Tnsurance Co. 
of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
““The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office”’ 
United States Head Office: Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine St., New York 


U. S. BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1909 
wee... $1,967,934 
1,393,015 


$574,919 


Assets...... : 
Liabilities....... 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities... .. 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Manager. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Assistant U. S. Manager. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 











ft TOES SAO SOCU COO DONTOL OR COI DAC Oren Cn nano a $2,404,810.80 
Surplus: in, United States iis. coos cic o ccibinsidisieaivie sive reales 1,027,308.85 
VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SpEcIAL Hazarps 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. 


The new volume will 


contain articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS 
SHOE FACTORIES 


FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 


CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy . 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


Che Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 





NEW YORK 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DewcAWwARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 





H. W..EATON, Manager. 

EO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 


ES 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CorNER CARONDELET AND CoMMON STREETS. 


G 
J. 
2% 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 
J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


2OS3RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 








FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department : 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Back of this *“*‘ad’? there is 
Experience—a half century 


Financial Strength—assers, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 
Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


Wn.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 





SSmtrvat 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
203-205 La SaLLe STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A, 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA 
. NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
DAHO, 
ARIZONA. 
ALAS 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 












GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 









FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 i change Bldg., Los Angeles, Ca 


Address 
either 





An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


Permanent connection for desirable 
agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
© WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE: OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

he number of Policies in force is greater 
than that ef any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by. comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Cembined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 






































EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gain in new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 


Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 


setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosper. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 





National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established Teputation for fair 
dealing and iow cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 














SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s .Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82’ a: minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1o11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per a in Increase of’ Assets. 


FFICERS 
OHN R. HEGEMAN, wccccccceceee President 
Ehabe FISKE.........:..... Vice President 








ASSETS. EORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 

GEORGE B. OCR Ee Vice President 

Municipal and R. R. Bonds FRANK 0. AYRES.....+. President 

and Stocksenietersrtciie elsletsjere siete $150,530,109.73 EF. F, SATO Roe President 

Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953-89 AMES M. CRAIG...... elede cele ene ee ACtUBEY: 

a Estate aries emicusm sisiainisisiererete 23,7460,237.24 FREDERICK H. ECKER........--Treasurer 

toe See eee eee e sce cesececece 4,382,270.90 WALTER TABLER 2s ...Comptroller 

-oans to Policyholders........ 2 16,538,268.35 JAMES S. ROBERTS........- wees. Secretary 

Premiums, deferred and in JAMES V. BARRY........ Assistant Secretary 

course of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 J. J. THOMPSON........ Assistant Secretary 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452,497.06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D....Asst. Secretary 

Total TP Tee RS RICHARDSON. .... Assistant Secretary 

Otaleearersiclecists sie sicieiwieielais © $352,785,890.36 GEORGE B. SCOTT...... Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE C. PENHALLOW. Asst. Secretary 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Oni .-- Asst. Secretary 

STEWART L. WOODFORD...... ...Counsel 

LIABILITIES. WM. J. TULLY¢-c02eeeoee General Soliciter 

Dividends payable in 1g12..... $1,596,044.23 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 

Bonuses anpornonsd BSA iicge 5,957,825.56 . E OS SEANNERS MB. hae Sher he 

All othe i UNG. eee eeeeeeee 306,442,065.00 Lesgest Office Huilding in the World—Madison Avenue, M. HOLDEN, iM D eae t. M ry, Direct. 
ot er Liabilitiess =e eae 6,078,072.70 Fourth Avenue, 23d Street and 24th Street, New York City. . eoce st. e ir 

Capital sand *Surplusasceeeteees 32,711,882.87 BM weeGEN OGDEN, precy rere <— Makang 

Total ..dc.tentecrlciesreiomeeees : 8 “ iF ‘ 
¥352,785:890.36.. 9. 9) nema ong neal | oy Fy aes Acet ee Manager Ordinary Dept. 
jaton CHADEAYNE. . Interm’d’e Branch 





Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the. Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 








J. G. Wavxer, President, 
T. Wa. PEMBERTON, Ist Mee Pres. W. L. T. Rocerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December $1,°1911...... .. $7,378,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31. 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization ........ eeeeeee 11,859,251.74 








A NEW POLICY 


The Prudential is issuing a 
New Intermediate policy for 
$750. Cost low—benefits high 
—every item guaranteed. In- 
vestigate it. 


Agents Wanted 


THE PRUDENTIAL. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N.J, 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


<0 OvVNdED 79a 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447,668 
20,249.742 










‘of Watertonns 3, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. . 
$4,000, 428.73 


Assets, January 1, 1912++s+sseeesserecceccereeeeseeneeeees 
Total Liabilities, Exe Gapitalieets sins scisisco.s aise c\c aise sisce cle 2,044,458.91 
AL ales rele cisvelals wicicis’alslcieisiois cin\tivisle siecle ccvicciseccececceccos 500,000. 00 
Surplus to Belicyholdess SIEGE OOSC: CICCOLO OCI COCO OOLOC 1,955,960,82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


COTA TOTES UPR. dino BES nn COSCON O0200 (CFS IC OOO CHIDO OOO OO OCI TO $1,000.000,00 
ARO RS ine eieetaie ais <aisieois.o'eie iets e SIMU Se 4 ce cie oie civieinilelelecic(eleisionisa'ecceae $6, 852,645.96 
IN GE Sra Ol iS aes atelors cic eels « cioiieetele sive d vig ap piabiadig.a) siya elticjalsiese ele clavelosig'ess 5/dt0/e $2,289,631.94 
Surplus for Policy Holders... ..0. 06 cise cee coe cece cee cc cecs ceccecee $3,289,631 .94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 


Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second-annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that ‘the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in- force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' The Commercial & Financial Chrontcle.’’ 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply B 

GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CommerctaL Union Assurance Co. 





TAMITED, 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE ; 
Cor. Pine er William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Cosine Gapital crs ctetaereleieiel ole talisicisiaais! cle 16 08 ovae'e cise vied nosicleais $750,000.00 
Rewmeurance, and all) miabiities sacs cscecle cess sieinecesec sce 4,631,620.85 
Surplas? cic Suk Bata aceite snes Seaetaaiic tieteteasor alate 2,240,478.24 

Motal January adsl Ol 2 stein clafalsloveiele cletcielslaisio Wiaistosile siecle $7,622,099.09 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE| mer 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593.29 
Capital, . : ; ; 500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 





Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,319,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 
76,518,945. 94 


Assets ,2s 2. seas We 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, : 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





Incorporated 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
Its policies, which are issued at low rates, contain many privileges. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. S. WELD, SUPT. OF AGENCIES 








This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address ; 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdCUENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
___(EsTasiisHep 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. B, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD (Joint 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD § MANAGERS 


and 























ROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 























An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 65,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 





Excess of Payments over Receipts............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
TERLING 


—- FirE -—-— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 
Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 


METRO POLITAN AGENTS 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 





23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





The GHeckly Wuderwriter: 


; AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


VoL. LXXXVII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY ‘20, 1912. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents, ; 

All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of Tur 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
Cuartes A, JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 

President and Treasurer. Secretary. 








In our Industrial Supplement, which is a part of 
this issue, Mr. Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty company, presents in his characteristic 
clearness of manner some refutations of the claims made 
in favor of State “insurance,” which advocates of that 
plan will find difficulty in answering successfully. It is 
regrettable that men like Mr. Lott, who have devoted, 
and are devoting their lives to the building up of solid 
systems of insurance to meet the varied needs of man- 
kind, are obliged to spend so much valuable time com- 
batting visionary schemes proposed by men with no 
knowledge of insurance, and who are “more interested 
in theory than in practice.” Still, it is fortunate that we 
have such men who are not only capable of but willing 
to contribute of their experience to the enlightenment of 
their less qualified and over ambitious fellows. Let us 
hope that the good advice given by Mr. Lott will be 
heeded. 





THE invitation of Insurance Superintendent Emmet 
to the fire insurance companies to express their views 
on the feasibility of collecting data upon which a system 
of classification of risks and the cost of carrying them 
may be based, has elicited the information that nearly 
half of the companies virtually have no data of any value. 
Only three companies, in fact, can furnish statistics under 
the heads proposed by the department. Others are able 
to make partial returns but they may not be correlative. 
The general view is that under present conditions the 
classification project as regards the experience of the 
past is impracticable, and even a partial construction 
would entail very heavy expense and labor. The super- 
intendent is inclined to be caustic in his comments on 
the attitude of some companies which undoubtedly pos- 
sess a mass of experience but are disposed to keep it for 
their own use, and not give it to their neighbors. The 
problem is one of perplexity, and Mr. Emmet’s conclu- 
sion to refer its possible solution to the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is the best that could 
be reached. A special committee composed of the most 
skillful members of the association can at least wrestle 
with the matter. 

In considering the reports from England concerning 
the @ffect of the national insurance law which went into 
force on last Monday, allowance must be made for the 





political point of view. The law is a Government measure 
and the Liberal newspapers and politicians are interested 
in representing that it is being received with approbation 
by a vast majority of the people. The opposition sees 
only interminable trouble ahead in making such a law 
operative. Aside from the question of which is right, it 
must be admitted that the law is full of crudities, and 
that it will puzzle common people to understand it fully. 


| Describing its provisions in a few words, it may be said 


SS SE EEE EEE SS eee 


that under it all employers of labor whose workmen re- 
ceive wages of less than $800 yearly are to be taxed “to 
provide a fund to insure the maintenance of these per- 
sons when they are ill and out of work, and that the 
employees must, on compulsion, give up part of their 
earnings for the same purpose.” All the rest is detail. 
It will take time, of course, to decide upon the value 
of the law and upon the result the fate of ministries 
may depend. It is certain that such a law in its en- 
tirety could never be applied in this country. For one 
thing, it would be unconstitutional in that it compels 
individuals to give their services at prices arbitrarily fixed 
by government. It may be a long step toward Socialism. 





Ir is not to be expected that any State legislature 
meeting in these days will not have to deal with proposed 
insurance legislation of a radical nature. And the Geor- 
gia body which has just convened for its biennial summer 
warming is not an exception. The compulsory invest- 
ments bill for life companies, the State rating bill for fire 
companies, and an anti-compact bill for both have turned 
up, and we are told that there are zealous promoters 
behind all of them. The investments bill is practically 
a repetition of the Robertson law of Texas, with which 
a large part of the business interests of that State is 
thoroughly disgusted, and for which it is clamorous for 
repeal. It provides for the investment by life insurance 
companies doing business in the State of 75 per cent. 
of their reserve on Georgia policies in “certain classes of 
Georgia securities or in certain loans on Georgia real 
estate.” The State rating bill for fire insurance com- 
panies is a complicated affair and would have to be in- 
terpreted by the courts if it ever went into law. It fol- 
lows the form of the discredited Louisiana law and the 
untried Kentucky law by providing for a State board 
which shall revise the schedule of rates which the com- 
panies must file, and make such alterations, changes and 
substitutions. as shall render them “reasonable,” in the 
opinion of the members of the board. The governing 
authorities of municipalities of any class, boards of trade, 
commercial bodies or kindred organizations may apply 
to the board to “fix fire insurance rates, orders or regula- 
tions for their respective counties, municipalities or par- 
ticular localities.” Convictions for violation of the law 
will insure fines of from $100 to $1,000 for each offense, 
or “imprisonment in the county jail for a term of not 
less than thirty days, nor more than twelve months,” or 
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both fine and imprisonment. These are some of the 
salient features of the bill, and if it passes it will be- 
hoove President Snow and Manager Eaton, and their 
fellow fire insurance magnates, if they stay in Georgia, 
to sit up straight. and take notice. The anti-compact 
bill curiously enough takes in life as well as fire insur- 
ance companies, and forbids them collectively to consort 
and combine for the purpose of sticking the public under 
the following cheerful preamble:. “A bill to prevent 
monopoly and trusts in this State, both fire and life in- 
surance, from organizing trusts and monopolies, and pre- 
vent them from banding together against the people of 
the State of Georgia, for the purpose of demanding from 
the people greater insurance tariffs and rates than are 
reasonably justified,” etc. All this interference with the 
laws of trade seems so foolish—particularly as it eventu- 
ally fails as we know—and yet the insurers of lives and 
property must encounter it when legislatures meet and 
be harassed for a while by it, if they do not combat it suc- 
cessfully. The advocates of the compulsory investments 


bill in Georgia are well aware that its enactment will. 


necessarily drive the non-domestic life insurance com- 
panies from the State and curtail the flow of capital into 
it, as has been the case in Texas, but they take the 
chances, perhaps, in the belief that they will build up 
the local companies thereby. We commend to their at- 
tention the reflection of Insurance Commissioner Done, 
of Utah, which we printed last week, to wit: 

Insurance is a national business and cannot be made purely sectional, and 
I think no attempt should be made to make it so. While the representatives 
of the various companies in their zeal for business are naturally pressing 
the claims of their individual companies, and using all legitimate arguments 
in favor of placing insurance there, it is well known that the more the 
business of one class of legitimate companies increases, the greater will 


be the business of the other class. Each reacts favorably upon the other. 











Facts and Opinions. 


The British national insurance law, for which Mr. Lloyd- 
George is principally responsible and which makes compul- 
sory the insuring of 13,000,000 persons between the ages of 
sixteen and seventy, went into effect on Monday. It was fol- 
lowed by a strike of 12,000 dockers at Liverpool, who re- 
fused to register under the scheme, but subsequently they 
were induced to submit. The doctors, as represented by the 
British Medical Association, are in revolt and announce their 
intention to decline to attend patients under the provisions of 
the act. There is also much dissatisfaction among domestic 
servants and their employers. Toward the end of the week 
the Government newspapers were announcing that opposi- 
tion to the act was decreasing, and a disposition to give it a 
fair trial was being manifested. Fear rather than disap- 
proval of the law undoubtedly influences many people, and 
widespread ignorance of its provisions, which the insurance 
officials themselves are unable in hundreds of instances to 
explain, must for months make the confusion worse con- 
founded. In the latest issue of the Review of London which 
has been received appears the following comments on the 
law: 

There appear to be plenty of rocks ahead for the National Insurance Act 
—or, if not that, some of those spreading shallows among which it may 
get partly stranded. In three days this much abused and puzzlingly com- 
plicated act of Parliament will come into force. Its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters have to admit that it is far from perfect. An amazing tangle of 
knotty points has to be unraveled, and they seem to multiply daily. Apart 
from this, in many directions there seems a strong inclination to leave the 
act and all its responsibilities alone, and in the words of a famous states- 
“dq the consequences.’? Some firms have notified publicly that 


they do not intend to administer the act, and no doubt the hunt for loop- 
holes by legal minds was long ago begun, with what success, or non- 


man, 





success, the records of the courts will soon show. * * It was reported 
that up to July 1 a total of 504 societies had been approved under the act. 
Of these, 133, which admit members from more than one part of the 
United Kingdom, have been approved by the joint committee, while of the 
remaining organizations the English commissioners have approved 222, and 
the Scottish, Irish and Welsh commissioners 41, 55 and 53 respectively. 
This indicates a wide range of choice for the state insurant willing to take 
what is offered. But there are thousands who make no secret of their 
distrust and dislike of the scheme who will do absolutely nothing -until 
compelled. They have until October to make up their minds, and if they 
have not made their choice by then will have to become post office con- 
tributors. 


The pendulum has now begun to swing the other way for 
the People’s National Fire. An adverse year followed by ad- 
verse criticism indicated to some that the company was 
doomed to immediate extinction. The recent examination of 
the company by the insurance departments of Pennsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina and Massachusetts is sufficiently 
commented upon by Insurance Commissioner Charles H. 
Maull, of Delaware, who wrote as follows to the directors of 
the company: 

I have reviewed the report of the very thorough examination to which 

your company has been subjected by insurance departments of Pennsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina and Massachusetts. The report is too voluminous 
to quote in full, but it affords me pleasure to congratulate your company on 
the results of the same, which show that the institution is in every way 
solvent, fully responsible for all its obligations, and worthy of public con- 
fidence, with a surplus to policyholders aggregating $1,138,012.90; a reserve 
of $619,108, and assets of $1,955,022.96. While this department has 
always had entire confidence in the management of your company and the 
report, consequently, is not a surprise to us, it is very satisfactory to find 
that our good opinion of your institution is confirmed by this drastic exam- 
ination by other States, and that the rumors and innuendoes circulated by 
unscrupulous competition proved to be without foundation in fact. The 
action of your president in voluntarily giving back to the company one-half 
of the salary to which he was entitled under his contract in order to reduce 
expenses is so unusual that it merits special commendation, and I am glad 
to find that his example has been followed by other officers of the company, 
as well as the board itself. With such spirit prevailing in your management, 
there is every reason to anticipate a bright future for the People’s National, 
and the company is entitled to the support and co-operation of your stock- 
holders, your agents and the general public. With the improvements that 
have taken place in the genéral business situation, and the strengthening 
of the company which followed the unprofitable experience of last. year, 
from which so many fire insurance companies suffered severely, there is no 
reason why the People’s National should not show continued progress, 
financially and otherwise, and thus silence once and for all the malicious 
gossip with which it has been persecuted for a long time past. 
The month of June was an unusually good one for the com- 
pany, and the semi-annual statement will show a material 
increase in surplus, it is said. July gives promise of being 
also a good month, and the officials of the People’s National 
feel the company is now entering an era of prosperity. 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York 
on July 12 rendered a decision practically nullifying the 
State law requiring that insurance brokers shall obtain a li- 
cense. The law requires that the principal business of the 
insurance broker shall be that of insurance. William Hauser, 
a real estate lawyer of the city of New York, applied to 
former Superintendent Hotchkiss for a license, and it was 
refused on the ground that his principal business was not 
that of insurance. Hauser then placed a line of insurance 
with the North British and Mercantile and paid the full pre- 
mium. He asked for the usual commission, and it was re- 
fused on the ground that he had no license. A case between ~ 
him and the company was then made up and the Insurance 
Department added a brief, and it was agreed to submit the 
question of the constitutionality of the law to the Appellate 
Division. The court rendered judgment for the plaintiff with- 
out costs, according to the terms of stipulation. Four judges 
concurred in the majority opinion written by Justice: Miller, 
and one member of the court, Justice McLaughlin, diss€nted. 
In the course of a long statement of the reasons for declar- 
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ing the law invalid the court said: “Prohibiting an insurance 
agent from engaging in other business merely for the pur- 
pose of insuring against his getting rebates under the guise 
of commissions on insurance on his own property appears 
to us altogether too far fetched and unreasonable to be justi- 
fied. Such a prohibition is an arbitrary and unreasonable in- 
terference with the right of the citizen to pursue any lawful 
calling or business.” At a conference held at the New York 
office of the Insurance Department on Thursday it was de- 
cided to make an appeal from the decision to the Court of 
Appeals. Briefs will be submitted and preference will be 
asked so that the matter may be argued, if possible, at the 
October term of the court. 


The Wisconsin State life insurance scheme will go into ef- 
fect under the law on September 1, according to Insurance 
Commissioner Ekern. A circular containing full information 
as to its provisions will be mailed to inquirers soon after 
August 1. At the outset four different kinds of policies will 
be issued. They will be whole or ordinary life, twenty pay- 
ment endowment, ten payment endowment, and term to age 
of sixty-five years. Later a system of annuities will be of- 
fered. The annuities will begin when the beneficiaries reach 
the age of sixty-five years. No annuity can exceed $300 a 
year. The law provides that policies shall be issued to per- 
sons between the ages of twenty and fifty years. Life insur- 
ance is to be granted in sums of $500 or multiples thereof, 
but no person will be permitted to carry more than $3,000. 
The premiums for life insurance are to be based on the 
American experience table of mortality, with additions for 
extra hazards, interest, at 3 per cent. and additions for ex- 
penses and contingencies amounting to $2 a’ year per $1,000 
of insurance and one-sixth of the value of the insurance dis- 
tributed equally through the premium payments. Each ap- 
plicant must be examined by a physician under the direction 
of the State Board of Health. The rates of premium, the 
Commissioner believes, will not be much lower than those 
of the private insurance companies, but the State stands se- 
curity behind the insurance. 





Convictions of arson have been so infrequent in Chicago in 
comparison with the alarming number of such crimes that a 
wholesale conviction is very encouraging. Veto Perris, of 
159 Kensington avenue, Kensington, an Italian, and two ac- 
complices, pleaded guilty of arson last week when it was 
apparent that the State had a clear case against them. They 
surrendered the fire insurance policies to the companies and 
accepted a sentence of five months in jail rather than stand 
further trial on the charge. They had already been in jail 
over five months. Fire started in Perris’ grocery store at 
2 o'clock on the morning of January 31, 1912, but the fire 
department got there in time to extinguish it and discover 
numerous evidences of incendiarism. The stock had been 
soaked with oi], and barrels of wood cut into chips had been 
scattered about the building, saturated with oil. Fuses were 
also found leading from the store to the oil tank and through- 
out the stock. Insurance had been taken out to the amount 
_of $4,000 on the groceries and $1,000 on household furniture, 
but an inventory showed that the actual value of the stock 
did not exceed $600. The fire attorney’s office worked up 
the case, the trial was before Judge McKinley, and Claude 
Smith, assistant State’s attorney, conducted the case. 


The first annual report of the fire marshal’s department of 
Illinois has been issued, covering the period of five months 
during which the department was in active operation up to 
January 1 of this year. This shows, outside the city of Chi- 








cago, that 55 arrests were made for incendiarism, of which 
38 were held to the grand jury, with 33 indictments result- 
ing. Twelve of these have been tried, with 7 convictions 
and 3 confessions of guilt. This was largely the period of 
organization, and so far this year the department has secured 
a much larger number of indictments and convictions. C. J. 
Doyle, now acting Secretary of State, who was then fire 
marshal, states in his report that the fire waste in Illinois 
was approximately $11,000,000, of which 50 per cent. was 
preventable. These losses were caused by criminal careless- 
ness, criminal ignorance and deliberate arson. He urges the 
use of all the money contributed by the insurance companies 
for the maintenance of the department, the granting of police 
power to the fire marshal and deputies, compulsory require- 
ment of instruction on fire hazards in the public schools, and 
at least, one fire drill a month, and placing the fire escape law 
under the jurisdiction of the fire marshal’s department. 


The unpopularity of the Texas fire insurance rating law 
creates the fear among the local companies that it may be 
repealed by the Legislature, and headed by the Jalonick 
companies they have begun a movement for a reduction of 
rates on mercantile property and special hazards by the 
State Board. In a circular to their Texas agents these local 
companies say: 


The application of 1911 general basis schedules increased rates in many 
cases on B mercantile property and special hazards to a point where the 
advance has caused - general dissatisfaction throughout the State among 
premium payers, as well as local agents. And there seems to be good 
grounds for this discontent. It must be plain, therefore, to everyone who 
has given the subject careful consideration that some action looking to a 
reasonable reduction of rates based upon ro911 schedules should be taken 
without further delay if the better class of Texas business, which is now 
going in big blocks to Eastern brokers and mutuals, shall be saved to 
authorized companies and their loyal local agents. We have given this 
matter earnest thought for months, and after applying 1911 schedules to 
many individual risks in various Texas cities and towns, and comparing the 
results with figures compiled from 1910 schedules, giving due consideration 
to the 25 per cent. reduction on mercantile business ordered by the insur- 
ance board under the previous State administration, we finally determined to 
request Secretary Pollard to furnish us forms prescribed by Section 12 
of the State Insurance Board law upon which we might apply for 
instructions on certain classes. 


At Rochester, N. Y., the cases of James H. Andrews, of 
Binghamton, and Charles E. McLoud, of Rochester, accused 
of violating the State insurance law by writing risks in Lon- 
don Lloyds, have been dismissed by the police court on ac- 
count of defective evidence. Attorneys for the agents were 
able to show Judge Chadsey that the section of the code 
under which these charges were brought was not effective in 
March when the alleged offense was committed, and did not 
become a law until June I, or more than two months after- 
ward. The warrants were issued on request of E. L. Sted- 
man, manager of the Flower City Taxicab Company, who had 
an automobile which was insured with the Lloyds destroyed 
by fire. The adjustment of the claim was not satisfactory to 
him. Mr. Andrews, wlio is prominent in Binghamton, said 
that he had never written any insurance for Lloyds, but that 
he adjusted this claim at the request of a Chicago adjuster. 
There is a possibility that an attempt may be made to secure 
other warrants under another section of the insurance law, 


The annual report of the Insurance Superintendent of New 
Mexico has the following explicit statement regarding the 
new company promotion enterprise in that State: 


The people of New Mexico in 1905 wisely saw fit to create an Insurance 
Department, making laws giving supervision. over insurance corporations, 
and we believe that at this time they should be enlarged to the extent of 
giving supervision over insurance promotions. Our people are called upon 
to purchase stock in proposed companies which they know little or 
nothing about, the stock salesman using the names of old and successful 
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companies and their alleged profits, and through the distortion of figures 
show enormous profits. New Mexico has had a taste of these men and 
their schemes—one in the proposed New Mexico National Life insurance 
company of Roswell, and the other in the Southwestern Fire insurance com- 
pany of Albuquerque, into which our citizens have placed their good money 
only to see the schemes landed in the hands of receivers. We believe the 
time has come when our people should be protected by law, by requiring 
that all persons desiring to promote an insurance company,or a holding or 
stock selling company in conection with such a company, shall in advance 
of any effort to place such stock, file with the proper authorities their pur- 
poses, literature and all such matters to be used in connection therewith, 
and that it shall be unlawful to sell or offer directly or indirectly any stock 
or share of any such promotion without being properly licensed. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has rendered a decision as 
to the right of an insurance company to recover from a rail- 
road in a case where a fire resulted from its negligence. In 
the case of Gerlach against the Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire 
insurance company, the insured leased his land from a rail- 
road. A condition of the lease was the release of the road 
from liability as the result of fire. Subsequently Gerlach 
had his property insured, notifying the company of the 
lease, but not of the condition. The policy provided that the 
company should on payment of a loss be subrogated to the 
extent of its payment to all the rights of the insured. When 
a loss occurred and the condition in the lease came to light, 
the company alleged breach of warranty and resisted pay- 
ment. The court holds that the policy provided for only 
such rights as the insured held at the time the insurance was 
effected, and that the release did not void the policy. 

The formal addresses at the Memphis meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in October will be 
given by Robert Lynn Cox, counsel and general manager of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Dr. Oscar L. 
Dowling, president of the Louisiana State Board of Health; 
Edward A. Woods, manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, former president of the American Life 
Convention and president of the Federal Life insurance com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Enthusiasm among members of the life 
associations throughout the country is growing, and it is ex- 
pected that the Memphis convention will prove a record 
breaker in point of attendance. The New York delegation 
will be the largest ever sent to any national convention. 
Hotel accommodations at Memphis will be found adequate 
for all demands, the entertainment committee announces. 





A recent Texas court decision held that corporations could 
not become members of mutual and inter-insurance concerns 
unless their charters specifically authorized them to engage 
in the insurance business, as they did by such membership. 
The Chicago Record-Herald says: 

This decision has caused great alarm in Wisconsin, where they have such 
mutual companies, and where the corporation laws are said to follow the 
Texas statutes. The discovery of the application of the Texas law to Wis- 
consin was made by Secretary Paul Lachmund, of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and also of the two mutual insurance com- 
panies of Wisconsin lumbermen. He found that the Wisconsin incorpora- 
tion law was taken almost verbatim from the Texas statute, and he has 
issued 4 letter to members of the insurance companies and lumber association 
asking for authorization to engage counsel to find some way of meeting 
this new difficulty. If no other means can be found of solving the problem 
the lumbermen propose to enlist corporations of the State in other lines in a 
movement to so amend the statute as to allow companies operating in any 
line of business to become stockholders in mutual insurance companies. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Mississippi wrote the In- 
surance Commissioner of Arkansas, complaining that one J. 
A. Byrd was doing an illegal business in the country districts 
of Mississippi, claiming to be the agent of the Arkansas Mu- 
tual Life insurance company, and stating that neither Byrd 
nor the company was licensed. The company replied stating 
that Byrd had no authority to represent it, and that it never 


attempted to do business outside of Arkansas, and requesting 
that Byrd be arrested, as he is defrauding the people out of 
their premiums. Commissioner Henry has notified several 
local officers near Jackson to be on the lookout for Byrd, but 
up to the present has not been able to apprehend him. He 
hopes that they will continue their efforts and notify him 
promptly when he is arrested, and he will render all the as- 
sistance necessary in the prosecution. 


The New York Life agent who is conducting a campaign 
in Chicago under the anti-rebate law, A. C. Wegner, filed two 
more suits last week, and expects to file four, and possibly 
six, more suits this week. The suits filed last week brought 
the total now pending up to twenty. These suits were against 
the Prudential insurance company and Clarence C. Gebhart, 
an agent of the company, each being sued for a fine of $1,000 
for alleged rebating $5.48 on a $1,000 policy issued to James 
F, Waltz. The action against the Prudential was returnable 
July 17 and that against Gebhart July 24. The Appellate 
Court has granted Wegner a writ of error in the case against 
the Columbian National Life, the municipal judge, who heard 
the case, having decided against Wegner, but giving him until 
October 1 to take an appeal, which has now been done. 


Following the annual meeting of.the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation of North America, held at Detroit last week, the 
insurance commissioners, many of whom are ex-officio fire 
marshals, started for their own annual meeting, to be held 
at Spokane, July 23 to 26. They left Chicago Sunday, and 
have been spending the week in the Yellowstone Park, with 
a stopover of a day at Butte to visit the copper mines. After 
the convention at Spokane the members of the convention 
will return by various routes, a number going on to the Pa- 
cific Coast. It is probable that at least one party will have 
a special car to go on to the Puget Sound country, returning 
over the Canadian Pacific. It plans to travel by day through 
the mountain scenery, dropping the car off at interesting 
points over night. 


The request of the Kentucky State Rating Board for de- 
tailed information covering premiums and losses on the vari- 
ous classes of farm business written in the State for the last 
ten years has been modified on a showing that an enormous 
amount of time and labor would be required to obtain the 
figures, and that many companies could not furnish them at 
all. In consequence the board will be content with figures 
for the five years beginning with 1907 and ending with 1og11, 
the explanation being made that the request for figures up 
to the end of 1912 was a clerical error. The fire and tornado 
premiums can also be combined, as many companies do not 
separate the figures: The net underwriting results will also 
be shown, the companies deducting expenses and increases in 


reserves. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Maryland has issued a 


warning to rebaters operating in his State. He says: 

The attention of the public is called to the provisions of a law, Chapter 
102, passed by the General Assembly of Maryland at its session in the 
present year (which law is now in effect), prohibiting the granting or re- 
ceiving of any rebate of premiums charged for policies of insurance. This 
law applies not only to life insurance but also to fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance. A distinctive feature of it is that it not only makes 
illegal and punishable as a misdemeanor the granting or offering to grant a 
rebate from the premium specified in the policy, or any special advantage 
in the benefits to accrue thereon, but it also provides that if the assured 
or his representative shall accept any such rebate of the premium specified 
in his policy he shall upon conviction be fined not less than $200 nor 
more than $500 for every such violation of the law. The Insurance Com- 
missioner will promptly bring to the notice of the State’s attorney any viola- 
tion of the above mentioned law which may be reported to him. 
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_ The National Life of the U. S. A. is preparing to use the 
entire eastern end of the top floor of the National Life 
building in Chicago for executive offices, transferring a part 
of the accounting department to the west end of the build- 
ing. The rooms will be elegantly furnished and decorated, 
and. the private office of President A. M. Johnson. will. be an 
especially handsome apartment, with beamed ceiling, walls 
paneled in rare woods, and decorations done by a well known 
mural artist. The reception room for all the executive officers 
will also be a very attractive apartment, and as none of the 
_ detail work of the company will be handled in that part 
of the building it will resemble more the reception hall of a 
fine private residenec than a business office. 


Wreckers are now busily engaged in tearing down the walls 
of the Equitable Life Building on Broadway, New York, the 
interior of which was destroyed by fire last January. It is 
reported that a syndicate has been in negotiation with the com- 
pany for the purchase of the site, and that an agreement has 
been nearly reached. The prospective purchaser would build 
a twenty story office structure, to cost about $12,000,000, 
while the cost of the land is. estimated at $15,000,000 in addi- 
tion. It would be one of the largest buildings of the kind 
in the world in point of floor space. There would be a large 
rotunda, in many respects like the old one, and in the centre 
the statue of Henry B. Hyde, which was uninjured by the 
fire, may be placed. 


Western Union companies are being called upon to send 
out letters to their agents instructing them to comply with 
the new requirements of the co-operation agreement as re- 
gards payment of balances, agency expenses, etc. Some 
companies have been adverse to issuing such instructions, 
holding that they have always maintained a forty-five day 
rule, and notice to the agents that other companies are just 
requiring this might lead the agents to think that the com- 
pany complying with the rule had been unduly strict here- 
tofore. The companies which have sent circulars to their 
agents feel, however, that they are put at a disadvantage if 
this is not generally done, and are disposed to insist on it. 





More than $1,500,000 in completed applications written the 
first six months of 1912; more than 1,000 policies, averaging 
under $1,500, is substantial proof that the Cleveland Life has 
the right kind of an agency organization writing the right 
kind of business. The personal health and accident depart- 
ment, under the direction of J. C. Hanna as superintendent, 
issued its first policy on June 1, and this branch of the com- 
pany’s business has shown during its first month of opera- 
tion results that are highly gratifying. With a full paid-up 
capital stock as of July 1, 1912, of $250,000 and with an ad- 
dition of $47,800 to surplus, the company surely is taking first 
rank among the younger companies. 


The life insurance broker who persecuted the National 
Life of the U. S. A. for several years because it had dis- 
charged him, and who has fallen afoul of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters’ Association for twisting and other unethical 
practices, has been haled into court for investigation as to 
his assets, a firm of printers having secured a judgment 
against him on which it was unable to realize. This man, 
who claims to write millions of insurance each year, declared 
that he had only $3 in cash, and after refusing to answer a 
number of questions tending to locate his bank account, had 
a charge of contempt of court preferred against him. 


Among the publications recently received are the twenty- 
fourth annual volume of the Indicator Chart of American 
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and Canadian legal reserve life insurance companies, and 
the thirteenth annual volume of Fire Insurance in New Eng- 
land, which comes this year in new form. The book is 
printed on Bible paper, and is bound in convenient shape for 
pocket use. It gives the statistics of fire risks, premiums and 
losses for the various companies in the New England States 
from 1902 to I9I2, with loss ratios, and as a statistical pub- 
lication is as useful in the fire field as is the Indicator 
Chart among life insurance men. 


The recent fire in the plant of the St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Company, at Tacoma, caused a loss of about $375,- 
000. The entire insurance was carried by the Lumber In- 
demnity Exchange, of Seattle, under blanket forms aggre- 
gating $750,000, and covering Mills A and B, together with 
machinery and lumber in the yards. This is an inter-insur- 
anec concern, with about 137 lumber firms as members, and 
as less than $100,000 of reinsurance is said to have been 
placed, they will be called upon to pay over a quarter of a 
million dollars. ; 


The Illinois Life $100,000 club will meet at the home office 
August 15 to 17. Business sessions will be held on the first 
day, the second and third days being given over to trips and 
entertainment. During the meeting there will be a grand 
water carnival on the lake front, with sham battles, sailing 
races, power boat races, exhibitions by the life saving service, 
etc., which will be taken in as part of the entertainment. 
Over fifty agents have already qualified for the trip. Busi- 
ness to count must be paid for by the end of July. 


The Equitable Life has sent out from its conservation de- 
partment to the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergymen 
of the United States—in all about 100,000 people—a publica- 
tion entitled “Human Life—How We Waste It,” embodying 
plain talks to the body politic and to the clergy of America. 
The booklet tells why the company is interested in the con- 
servation of human Jife, and presents reasons why the clergy 
should impress upon the people the necessity and desira- 
bility of the prevention of accident and disability. 


The mysterious death of Louis Wolf, a prominent live 
stock broker of Omaha, Neb., interests the insurance com- 
panies issuing the following policies: Life Insurance—Mutual 
Life of New York, old policy of $5,000 and recent one of 
$10,000; Provident Savings of New York, $15,000; Bankers 
Life of Lincoln, $15,000; Massachusetts Mutual, $50,000; Na- 
tional of Vermont, $25,000, and Royal Union, $10,000. Acci-— 
dent Insurance—Etna, $30,000, and the Pacific Mutual, 
$10,000. 


London Lloyds is again dealing in Anglo-German war 
risks, which somewhat disturb people in Great Britain. The 
London Times of Wednesday published the following: 


For some reason, which the underwriters are quite unable to explain, 
several independent inquiries were yesterday made for terms for war in- 
surance. To cover the risk of an outbreak of war between this country and 
Germany within the next twelve months 6 guineas ($30) per cent. is 
quoted. This risk had not been seen in the market for a considerable time 
past. Very likely it may not be seen again for some weeks. It is assumed 
that some of the inquiries were connected with Stock Exchange dealings. 


The plant of the Huttig Sash and Door Company at St, 
Louis, which was destroyed in a conflagration last year, al- 
though equipped with automatic sprinklers, has been rebuilt 
with an improved equipment. The experts charged the 
failure of the sprinkler protection to the fact that the win- 
dows were not protected. The new plant has metal frames 
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and wired glass windows, in addition to a sprinkler equip- 
ment with a 50,000 gallon tank supply. 


The Universal Life and Accident insurance company of 
San Francisco, which was incorporated early in 1912 with 
an authorized capital of $500,000 for the purpose of operating 
among liquor dealers, insuring them on the same basis as 
people of other occupations are insured, has been abandoned 
for want of support. The appeal to the wholesale liquor 
dealers to subscribe to the stock was not successful. 


At the recent meeting of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association a committee, headed by Victor F. Law- 
son, of the Chicago Daily News, was appointed to consider 
the organization of an inter-insurance exchange for publish- 
ers. Bruce Dodson, of Kansas City, had developed the plan, 
and has now been employed as manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Reciprocal Exchange. . 


The Continental of New York has just issued its 119th semi- 
annual statement, which shows this company to have total 
assets of $26,285,055.74, the increase for the past six months 
being over $700,000. The reserve is $8,940,401.55, and the 
surplus to policyholders is $16,245,724.77. The report is a 
gratifying one in every respect and reflects the managerial 
wisdom of President Henry Evans. 


The State Fire Marshal of New York will make an inspec- 
tion of approximately 7,000 powder magazines in the State, 
with a view to prescribing rules to minimize the danger of 
explosion. William Jones, powder expert for the State Labor 
Department, will co-operate with Eugene D. Stocker, chief 
of the division of explosives and boilers, who is conducting 
the inspection. 


The Chicago department of the Mutual Life of New York 
is sending out letters to its policyholders showing that it has 
24,000 policyholders in Chicago, and $65,000,000 of insurance 
in force in Cook County alone. It is adding to this at the 
rate of nearly a million dollars a month, 2,700 Chicago men 
and women having applied for insurance with it during IQITI. 





The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Agents’ Association 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life was held at the home office 
in Milwaukee, July 16 and 17. The chief social feature of 
the meeting was the beefsteak dinner on Tuesday evening in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, at which a number of stunts were 
perpetrated by the agents representing various cities. 


East and West are entering the ring for the 1913 conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life Underwriters, which 
meets this year at Memphis. Colorado is preparing to boom 
Denver or Colorado Springs; Utah will speak for Salt Lake 
City, while the New York and Philadelphia associations have 
instructed their delegates to work for Atlantic City. 


The Penn Mutual Life announces that during June the 
Plympton & Bunting agency at Boston led in production— 
the home office being excluded—with fifty-nine policies for 
$365,544, and an average of $43.83 per thousand. C. J. Mc- 
Cary & Co., of Chicago, were second with seventy-seven poli- 
cies and $347,596, and an average premium of $39.26. 





The Niagara Fire of New York and the London Assur- 
ance, which have heretofore been managed jointly on the 


ee 


Pacific Coast by A. W. Thornton and Edwin Parrish, will be 
managed separately after t912. Mr. Thornton will have the 
London Assurance, and Mr. Parrish will have the Niagara 
and the Niagara-Detroit Underwriters. 

After a delay of almost exactly a year the Governor of 
Pennsylvania has appointed Joseph L. Baldwin State Fire 
Marshal. Among the many duties he is charged with are the 
drafting of a standard building code and a standard fire in- 
surance policy, both of which must be ready by January 1 
next. 


The stock subscriptions for the Great Western Fire and 
Marine of Minneapolis have been transferred to the Bank- 
ers’ and Manufactures’ organization of the same city. The 
work on the Great Western plan was checked by the death 
of Otto O. Tollefson, its promoter. 


The Republic Trust Company has been organized at Dallas, 
Tex., to buy up the stock of the numerous little life insurance 
companies of Texas, with a view to consolidating them in “the 
interest of economy of management and production.” 


The Circuit Court at Springfield, Il]., has set September 3 
for hearing the suit of John H. Wallace et al. for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the collection of the increased rates made by 
the Modern Woodmen of America. 


The Hartford Life has announced that G. S. Brewster, its 
general agent at Indianapolis, has won the presidency of the 
$100,000 club, and that M. M. Chisholm, of South Carolina, is 
vice president. 


The bill in the Louisiana Legislature providing for the 
instruction of pupils in the schools in fire prevention passed 
both Houses, but received a pocket veto from the Governor. 

The Wabash Life of Danville, Ill., a legal reserve stock 
company, is taking over the business of the assessment com- 
pany with the same name, amounting to about $300,000. 

The Illinois Insurance Department has licensed the Guar- 
antee Fund Life of Omaha, the first assessment company 
from outside the State to be licensed in three years. 


The Colorado Life Underwriters’ Association has voted to 
invite the National Association of Life Underwriters to hold 
its 1913 convention in Denver. 


The Home Life and Industrial of Chicago is to be rein- 
sured by the American Assurance Company of Philadelphia, 
the deal taking effect July 17. 


The Prussian National has retired from Maine, having re- 
insured its business in that State in the National Union of 
Pittsburgh. 


Nevada has passed a law making an attempt at committing 
suicide punishable by imprisonment in the State penitentiary. 


The Security Life of Chicago has applied for readmission to 
the American Life Convention. 


A suit has been filed at Rome, Ga., by John W. Miles for 
an injunction to restrain the merging of the Cherokee Life 
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insurance company and Rome insurance company, and apply- 
ing for a receiver for the latter. The plaintiff alleges mis- 
management and illegal appropriation of the company’s funds 
by the officers and directors. { 





Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Central of St. Louis: Leslie C. Riker, State agent for Kentucky 
and Tennessee, succeeding John M. Picton. 


National Union: E. L. Brenamen, of Shelbyville, special agent in Ken- 
tucky for the farm department. 


Nord Deutsche: M. L. C. Funkhouser, independent agency in Chicago. 


Prudential Fire of Manchester, N. H.: W. L. Pettibone & Co., 
agents for New: Jersey. 


general 


Gen. John B. Castleman, senior member of the insurance agency of Barbee 
& Castleman at Louisville, Ky., is to have his name perpetuated by a 
handsome bronze equestrian ‘statue, which has been presented for erec- 
tion in one of the Louisville parks in honor of his having created that 
city’s splendid system of public parks. The money was raised by 
popular subscription, and the work is being done by a New York 
sculptor. 


Mr. Louis H. Alexander, for seventeen years with the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, has been secured to have charge of the reinsurance depart- 
ment of the European Accident Insurance Company, Ltd., of which 
Fester, Douglas & Folsom are the United States managers. 


Mr. Charles Dobbs, associate editor of the Insurance Field, has been nom- 
inated for Congress by the Socialists of the Fifth Kentucky District. 
His friends believe he is in line for a Socialist nomination for Presi- 
dent in a few years. 


Mr. John T, Clarkson, chairman of the Iowa Workmen’s Compensation 

ommission, will be in New York on Monday to consult with S. H. 

Wolfe, who compiled the rates for the new Massachusetts Mutual Lia- 
bility Association. 


Mr. William Gilmour, of Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston, and Gilmour, Clark 
& Cordis, New York, has also become a member of the firm_of Jordan, 
Lovett & Co., of Boston, the oldest agency in the United States. 


Mr. W. W. Bowie, president of the Cherokee Life insurance company of 
Rome, Ga., died July 11, after an operation for appendicitis. He was 
thirty-six years old. 


Mr. F. Willard Smith has resigned the secretaryship of the Sovereign Fire 
of Toronto to join the American Union Fire of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Charles A. Hewitt, formerly of the Chicago Insurance Post, 
one of the editors of the Expositor of Newark, Ip 


Mr. Henry J. Schaeffer, a well known California fire insurance agent and 
adjuster, died in a San Francisco hospital June 26. 


Mr. P. J. Heilman, publisher and editor of the Insurance Record, departed 
for a three months’ visit in Europe on Saturday. 


Mr. Ed Niles, a widely known Pacific Coast fire insurance man, died at 
Santa Clara, Cal., July 6, universally beloved. 


Mr. E, O. Armstrong, one of the oldest_ life insurance agents in Iowa, 
died July 3 at Fort Madison, in that State. 


Mr. Daniel Greene, one of the oldest insurance agents at South Bend, Ind., 
died July 8, aged ninety-four years. 


Harry E. Miles has been elected a vice president of the Equitable 
Surety of St. Louis. 


has become 
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Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The harmless necessary cat has become a promoter of liti- 
gation under the British Workmen’s Compensation act. The 
following indignant protest appears in the columns of the 


London /nsurance Observer: 

At Sheffield County Court last week £300 was awarded as compensation to 
the family of William Charles Ranger, butler to Mr. James Rossiter Hoyle, 
of Grange Cliff, Ecclesall, who died as the result of a scratch from a blue 
Persian cat. It was part of the deceased’s duties to remove the cat if 
found in the front part of the house, and in doing so he received a scratch 
which resulted in fatal blood poisoning. The cat was a general favorite, 
but had a habit of sticking its claws into everything. A decision of this 
kind shows what hidden dangers lurk behind the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and how impossible it is for the companies engaged in the business to 
estimate the extent of the pecuniary risk they run. In most homes the 
“harmless, necessary cat’ is to be found, and most domestic servants— 
female servants especially—are in the habit of fondling ‘“‘puss.” It was 
stated at the trial that the action was in reality being defended by an insur- 
ance company. If so, its attitude can be defended. The act was certainly 
never intended to cover such an accident as the one in question, which 
might just as well have happened to the master or the mistress as to one 
As originally contemplated, the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act ‘had common-sense on its side, for the idea was to afford increased pro- 
tection to workmen employed in hazardous industries and their families. 
Legal decisions, however, are reducing the act to a farce. Are insufance 
companies, we ask, to insert conditions in their policies prohibiting any 
handling of domestic animals? Most cats dig their claws into people, and 
when blood poisoning supervenes, as it will occasionally, how is it possible 
to prove that the accident did not arise out of the performance of some 
menial duty? 


Stock fire insurance companies are very much concerned 
over the situation in the automobile field at St. Louis, and 
are finding it a very difficult problem to solve. They charge 
that the American Automobile insurance company, of that 
city, which has strong backing by local interests, is captur- 
ing the cream of the business by cutting rates and paying 
excess commissions to brokers, and that the prestige the 
company has in the home field, through its backers, should 
assure it a sufficient portion of the local business—and under 
its charter it can write the full line. casualty as well as fire— 
without resorting to cut rates and excess commissions. It 
has been suggested that an Eastern company, which has 
recently added automobile insurance to its lines, might go up 
againts the American Automobile, and, with its large re- 
sources, beat the local company at its own game. _ Insur- 
ance Superintendent Blake recently called upon the compa- 
nies to file their automobile tariffs, and if his purpose had 
been to apply the anti-discrimination law to this branch of 
the business, it was possible that conditions might have been 


improved. He has since recalled his request, however. 


The following interesting news item appears in the insur- 
ance department of our esteemed contemporary, the New 


York Commercial: 

Policies against accident or drowning, aggregating $48,000, 
placed on the sixteen girls who enter the tank at the Winter Garden in 
the harem scene of “The Passing Show of 1912,” which opens next Monday 
evening. The contract, a blanket one, was issued by Blake & Rice, insur- 
ance brokers, and most of the risks were taken by one company. The 
management of the Winter Garden took this step as fewer than half the 
girls are able to swim. The contract specifies that during the scene two 
life savers shall be stationed in the wings. Similar insurance has been 
placed on Albert Howson, the Sewer-Man of the play, who is thrown inte 
the tank and compelled to remain there out of sight of the audieace for 
twenty minutes. Miss Trixie Friganza, who is giving an imitation of 
Pavlowa, suspended by means of a wire, has also been insured. She has met 
with two accidents, due to the snapping of the cable, during rehearsals. 


have been 


Suit has been brought in the New York Supreme Court, by 
Albert N. Ridgeley, against the A*tna Life insurance com- 
pany to recover for an injury received while flying in an 
aeroplane. Ridgeley, who is a tinancial writer when he is not 
“birding,” took an ordinary accident policy in the defendant 
company in June, 191t, under which he was insured for $150 
a week. He fell on July 21, 1911, while he was learning to 
fly, although, as he deposed, he used great care. His com- 
plaint alleges he suffered from his injuries for twenty-four 
weeks. The writer-aviator filed claim, but the company very 
naturally repudiated it, claiming that the contract provided 
that he had not in contemplation any hazardous journey or 
undertaking not required by his business. 


The explosion on July 9 in the Denaby & Cadeby Colliery 
in England, which cost at least seventy-five lives, entailed a 
heavy loss on the English colliery pool. Under the British 
Workmen’s Compensation act the amount payable for death 
is limited to £300, and on this basis the loss to the pool will 
aggregate $112,500. The following companies are members 
of the pool: Alliance, Commercial Union, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, kaw Accident, London and Lancashire, Law Union and 
Rock, London Guarantee, Northern, Norwich Union, Ocean, 
Provident Clerks, Railway Passengers. Royal Exchange 
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Scottish insurance company, Scottish Metropolitan, United ‘act they shall be fined in a sum equal to one-fourth of the gross 
Legal, Yorkshire. premiums received by them for one year preceding the time 


————— 


The National Surety Federation was otganized at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this week by representatives of various local 
surety associations in the United States. The Federation 
starts with five charter members from Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Toledo and Cleveland. The following officers were 
elected: President. Robert H. Clark, Equitable Surety Com- 
pany, Cleveland; vice president, Charles N. McNaughton, 
American Bonding Company, Detroit; secretary and treas- 


urer, Charles R. Laurenson, National Surety Company, Cleve- 
land. 


The committee of the Surety Association of America ap- 
pointed to recommend a successor to President H. H. 
Stryker, resigned, has not had a meeting, and it is said that 
no person is under consideration by any of its members. 
It is said that a plan is on foot to change the method of 
management of the association so as to provide for the rota- 
tion of company executives in the office of president, and 
giving the salaried person in charge of the details the title 
of secretary. 


The warranty in applications for burglary insurance that 
the applicant has never been denied burglary insurance by 
any other company has been held by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, first department, to be a 
very material one, the untruthfulness of which is sufficient 
to void the policy. The case determined was that of Bernard 
Wolowitch against the National Surety Company. 





The Plate Glass Service and Information Bureau last week 
Friday approved the proposition to amend the constitution 
so that the bureau rules shall be operative only in States 
where the membership shall vote unanimously to put them in 
force. This will relieve the situation in States where out- 
side competition is strong. A new assessment plan will now 
be devised to conform to the new conditions. 


The State of Kansas is expected to extend its State rate 
making to casualty and surety lines at the next session of its 
Legislature, following somewhat the plan of its present law 
governing fire insurance rates. 


A substitute measure for the tentative workmen’s compen- 
sation bill, drafted by the Pennsylvania Accidents Commis- 
sion, is to be prepared by a committee of Pennsylvania em- 
ployers. 





The Southwestern Surety of Denison, 
mitted to New York State. 


Tex., has been ad- 








Insurance Legislation. 








Georgia. 
ATLANTA, July 15.—House Bill No. 1005, introduced by Mr. 
Payton, is designed to prevent monopoly and trusts and to 


prevent insurance companies in this State, both life and fire 
insurance, from organizing trusts and monopolies and to prevent 
them from banding themselves together against the people of 
the State of Georgia for the purpose of demanding from the 
people greater insurance tariffs and rates than are reasonably 
justified, and to prevent insurance companies from confederating 
together and organizing companies or becoming members of com- 
panies for the purpose of controlling insurance rates in this State. 


Should any insurance companies violate the provisions of this 
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that it is ascertained that they are violating the provisions of 
this act. and in addition thereto, if they should a second time 
be found guilty of a violation of the provisions of this act, in 
addition to the fine above imposed, they shall not again be 
allowed to do business within the limits of this State. 











Miscellany. 





Fire Insurance by States. 





(Rough Notes.) 


“Fire Insurance by States” from 1880 to 1911, inclusive, is a 
“Record of business in each of the States and Territories of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada by the joint. stock fire 
insurance companies in I9II, and of aggregates for thirty-one 
years, from 1880 to 1910, inclusive—also the aggregate business in 

each State from r88o to 1889, 1890 to 1899, 1900 to 1909, and 1910 

to I911, showing the fire risks written, fire premiums received, 
fire losses paid, fire losses incurred in 1911, together with the per- 
centages of each company for 1911 and the aggregate years,” by 
Charles A. Jenney, F. S. S., compiled from the reports of the 
companies to the United States Census Office, State and Terri- 
torial insurance departments and THe WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
New York: The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company, 
publishers. 

The above is a long title for a book, any reader is warranted in 
saying, and Rough Notes presents it in full because its publisher 
has the face to “charge $15 per copy for a book containing 158 
pages with no original matter between its two covers—only com- 
pilations! But the reader should turn back and read the above 
title slowly and thoughtfully, for, in the estimation of this journal 
the value of the volume is not to be expressed in figures. Its 
circulation is limited, we admit, but we claim that if its value were 
only one-half as well appreciated as it should be, the Underwriter 
Company would be obliged to publish so large an edition to sup- 
ply the demand that at one-half its present price its publishers 
would realize many times their present profits from its sales. 

Referring to its contents, the table showing the companies, rep- 
resented in its preceding volumes, that have Tetired from business 
in the United States since January 1, 1880—the number of years. 
each company did business in each State and Territory within this 
period of thirty-two years—companies foreign and domestic— 
companies operating upon a large scale with capital as large as a 
million dollars, down to the smaller ones, their statistics of occu- 
pancy of territory, covering some twelve of the book’s large pages 
—many short lived companies, and some having a history of 
more than a quarter of a century, is a table worth in itself the 
present price of the volume. In this table is compiled in statistical 
form the records of upward of 500 retired companies in each of 
the different States and Territories they did business in during 
the periods of their occupancy in such, so:arranged as to indis- 
putable facts and figures as to refute the libelous charges made by 
State officials, blackmailing politicians and ignorant reformers— 
the enemies of every high ‘minded, capable fire underwriter. 

“Insurance by States” was of inestimable value to the people 
of Indiana, the fire insurance agents of the State and the com- 
panies operating therein, not so long since as to be forgotten, 
when some 130 fire companies were haled into court under the: 
serious charge of conspiracy to rob the insuring public by over- 
charges of rates for insurance, and when the court found more 
dependable testimony in official figures in the pages of “Insur- 
ance by States” favoring the defendants rather than that fur- 
nished by their accusers led by their star witness, George Holt, 
its verdict was rendered accordingly, and the companies escaped’ 
the heavy fines and penalties sued for. 

Rough Notes feels certain that the more copies of Doctor 
Jenney’s compilations of “Insurance by States” are circulated, 
the better the fire interests of the country will be served to the 
profit of the public, the companies and their representatives. 











Annual Meeting of the Fire Marshals’ Association of 
North America. 





The annual meeting of the Fire Marshals’ Association of North. 
America at Detroit, notice of which appeared*in our issue of 
last Saturday, was held on Thursday and Friday previously, and’ 

(Continued on page 59) 
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STATE “INSURANCE” 


FOR WORKMEN. 


An Eminent Authority Discusses a Proposed Plan for the 
Insurance of Workmen by the State of Iowa. 





Industrial insurance men are deeply interested in all forms of | 


workmen’s compensation and other similar laws which are likely 
to furnish competition for the industrial insurance plans as now 
sold in the life and health and accident fields. The State of 
Iowa has appointed a commission to investigate and make recom- 
mendations as to the advisability of establishing a system of 
State “insurance,” and it has had the good sense to correspond 
with Edson S. Lott, president of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, with regard to the matter. We are per- 
mitted to publish one of Mr. Lott’s letters on the subject, which 
we believe will furnish every district manager of an industrial 
health and accident insurance company with invaluable ideas for 
use in combating any tendency in his own locality to desert indus- 
trial insurance in favor of State “insurance.” Mr. Lott’s letter 
in full is as follows: 


Unrtep States Casuatty Company, 141 Broadway, New York. 
New York, July 3, 1912. 


Hon. John T. Clarkson, Chairman Employers’ Liability and W ork- 
men’s Compensation Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Mr, CrarKson—I thank you for your letter of June 19 
re the State collecting and disbursing a workmen’s compensa- 
tion fund. 

I quote from your letter as follows: 

“* %* the defect complained of (that of charging each em- 
ployer in the same industry a ‘flat’ rate) might very readily be 
overcome by placing the money collected from each and all of 
the industries into a general fund and tax the industry according 
to the hazard thereof, based upon experience, rated within rea- 
sonable bounds by an actuary so as to determine the rate that 
each particular industry should pay according to the hazard 
experience and carefulness upon the part of the employer with 
reference to the management of his business and the interest 
taken therein by way of supplying safeguards for workmen 
while engaged in their employment, leaving the rate to be ad- 
justed from time to time as conditions and experience would 
disclose the necessity and requirements therefor.” 

It seems reasonable to assume that if any workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is administered by a competent force in field and office 
and is left alone long enough and insurance under it is carried 
long enough, so that the experience will be sufficient to be rea- 
sonably reliable, each establishment could be rated approximately 
according to its individual hazard. But after sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in Norway there is no sign of any approach to that 
condition. 

How will you provide for the “catastrophe” hazard under such 
a plan? 

A few years ago a boiler in a Massachusetts factory burst and 
killed some one hundred and ninety workmen. At $3,000 each 
this would mean a loss of some $570,000. 

A few years ago a department store in Albany, N. s¥pcola 
lapsed and killed some ninety clerks. At $3,000 each this would 
mean a loss of some $270,000. 

You are doubtless familiar with the recent burning of the 
Triangle shirt waist factory in the city of New York, causing 
the death of hundreds of workers. pee 

I have been taught that the essential principles of all true in- 
surance are 





THE LAW OF AVERAGE AND RISK DISTRIBUTION, 


Stock liability insurance companies do- business all over the 
entire country—they aim to get enough insurance of each class 
so that the law of average will apply, and their risk will thus be 
equalized. Thus each class stands on its own merit. 

You propose “placing the money collected from each and all 
of the industries into a general fund and tax the industry ac- 
cording to the hazard thereof, based upon experience, rated within 
reasonable bounds by an actuary so as to determine the rate that 
each particular industry should pay according to the hazard, ex- 
perience; etc. 

If by “each particular industry’ you mean each particular 
insurer, then your plan contemplates nothing more nor less (I 
respectfully submit) than that each insurer shall himself carry his 
own insurance and pay his own losses—plus the cost. of your 
administration. 

If by “each particular industry” you mean all the establish- 
ments in a given industry, then I respectfully submit that an- 
other difficulty confronts you as follows: 

I take it that your State created mutual insurance institution 
is to be a sort of clearing house. That each of the many sub- 
scribers to the clearing house is to pay his comparatively little 
into it, and that it will gather up the many little payments into 
piles and pay over these piles to those who meet with misfortunes 
covered by the by-laws of the clearing house—the clearing house 
to charge a toll for the work, enough to cover the expenses. 

You will operate in the State of Iowa only. There are many 


branches of industry in your State embracing only a few estab- 


lishments. Under your plan will not such establishments be in- 
suring themselves even though they become subscribers to your 
association? There will not be enough industries, of some classes, 
so that the law of average can apply—so that the risk can be prop- 
erly distributed. What will happen in the case of a conflagration 
causing the loss of many lives—such as does happen now and 
then: 

Stock liability companies have “shock absorbers” in the way 
of reinsurance treaties, in addition to their risk distribution. 

Stock companies insure against loss for a fixed and definite 
premium, pledging all their assets for the payment of the loss. 

You act as a clearing house for your subscribers, and they pay 
their own losses—if they can. 

When the subscribers to the clearing house are only a few (as 
will be the case with some industries), are they really “insured” 
in the real sense of that word? 

And does this not apply, in a greater or lesser degree, to your 
entire plan? 

Permit me to add right here that some two score stock in- 
surance companies have just completed a “shock absorber” ar- 
rangement to take care of the “catastrophe” hazard, whereby 
each such company will reinsure its Massachusetts compensation 
risks with each such other company, so that no one such com- 
pany will stand to lose more than $25,000 as the result of any 
one accident in that State. It is proposed to create a fund of 
one million dollars for this “catastrophe” hazard. 

When you are planning a scheme whereby you can, through 
your “actuary,” “determine the rate that each particular industry 
should pay according to the hazard, experience and carefulness 
upon the part of the employer with reference to the manage- 
ment of his business and the interest taken therein by way of 
supplying safeguards for workmen * * leaving the rate to be 
adjusted from time to time as conditions and experience would 
disclose the necessity and requirements therefor,’ what will you 
determine the future rate to be for the employer who presents 
you with a loss of half a million dollars as the result of one 
accident? 

What rate will you give a mine after it has killed a score or 
two of miners? ; 

And if your plan is to make each risk stand on its own bottom, 
what right have you to use “money collected from each and all of 
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the industries” of your State with which to pay a catastrophe 
loss in one industry? 
POLITICAL CONTROL. 

I further quote from your letter as follows: 

“As a means of overcoming that object (political control) 
would not the following fundamentals be feasible, reasonably well 
safeguarded by statutory enactment: 

“First—State control and distribution of funds—AII industries 
taxed according to the hazard of the employment based upon ex- 
perience, conditions of the works, ways and means with reference 
to safety appliances, and care taken by the employer to protect 
his workmen and the money collected paid into one fund to be 
administered by a commission as hereinafter mentioned. A care- 
ful, conscientious, expert actuary employed to prepare a schedule 
of rates to create the fund from which workmen would receive 
payment for injuries while in line of duty. 

“Second—State administration. Appoint a commission, say, of 
three from among the employers, appointment to be made by the 
members of the Supreme Court who are as far removed from 
political influence as may be, the commission to have the exclu- 
sive duty of payment of the claims to injured workmen; the 
commission to have the power to appoint such reasonable num- 
ber of deputies as may be necessary for the purpose of examining 
the facts relating to the claims. The fact that this commission 
would be composed of employers exclusively would be an in- 
centive upon their part to see to it that fraud was not practiced 
and that no one would be paid any claim to which they were not 
entitled. 

“Third—Appoint another commission, say, of three persons, to 
be appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate, which 
would have charge of all the duties ordinarily imposed upon the 
Department of Labor and Factory Inspectors, empowering the 
commission to employ such reasonable number of assistants as 
may be necessary to properly perform their duty. In addition 
thereto to make this commission a board of arbitration when 
disputes may arise between injured workmen and the commission 
having charge of the payment of the claim, giving either party the 
right to appeal from the board of arbitration or industrial com- 
mission to the courts.” 

Even if your plan were feasible in all other respects you would 
need the whole time and undivided attention of “a careful, con- 
scientious, expert actuary,” and you could not obtain the services 
of such an actuary as you describe unless you paid him at least 
$25,000 per year, and you could not get an actuary who could fill 
the bill, under your plan, for that price. Your State will never 
consent to pay that salary to any one man, anyway. And in addi- 
tion that actuary would need the assistance of a corps of high- 
priced, technical assistants, both in field and office, to be selected 
regardless of politics. 

You appear to believe that there is something in my contention 
that any kind of “State insurance” will be more or less dominated 
by political considerations, for you propose to have one of your 
commissions appointed by your Supreme Court, for the reason 
that it is “as far removed from political influence as may be.” 
However, you purpose to have created another commission, with 
power to overrule your’ Supreme Court-appointed commission, 
and this latter commission is to be “appointed by the Governor 
and approved by the Senate.” You further propose that if your 
Governor-appointed commission overrules your Supreme Court- 
appointed commisssion, a court of competent jurisdiction can 
overrule your Governor-appointed commission. I respectfully 
point out that your plan is 

NOT REMOVED FROM THE REALM OF POLITICS 


by your suggestion that your minor commission shall be appointed 
by your Supreme Court, when at the same time you leave your 
major commission to be appointed by your Governor—a political 
proposition. In fact you are almost exactly copying the least 
satisfactory features of the German system. 

I further respectfully suggest that your plan would encourage 
instead of discourage litigation. The German experience proves 
this. With so many chances to get a decision reversed, the law- 
yers would thrive, and the workpeople would become dissatisfied. 
You and I will agree that the one great purpose to be gained by 
workmen’s compensation laws as distinguished from employers’ 
liability laws is to discourage and avoid litigation between em- 
ployer and employee. 

May I also point out to you the practical impossibility of State 
employees resisting the “pressure” of influential employers when 
it comes to making insurance rates whereby each of two employ- 
ers in the same town engaged in the same general work shall be 
given a different rate—one very much higher and one very much 
lower than the basic rate? Town assessors would have a com- 
paratively easy job, and you know the constant hue and cry all 
over the land for “equalization of assessments.” 





You propose that the commission appointed by the Supreme 
Court shall “have the exclusive duty of payment of claims to in- 
jured workmen,” the commission to have power to “appoint such 
reasonable number of deputies for the purpose of examining the 
facts relating to claims as may be necessary.’ My judgment is 
that it would be “necessary” to provide a place for many a deputy 
who would otherwise go unrewarded for his political activities, 
and that such deputies would not have a fair show for the exer- 
cise of intelligent judgment, because of their political affiliations, 
even if they were well schooled in the art of detecting fraud—big 
and little. Employees of private insurance companies hold their 
positions on their merit alone, which is not the case with State 
employees. 

You also say that inasmuch as this commission would be com- 
posed of employers exclusively, there would be an incentive on 
their part to “see to it that fraud was not practiced and that no 
one would be paid any claim to which he was not entitled.” 

Are you going to have employers to do all this while also at- 
tending to their own business? Impossible! Or are you going 
to have them divorce themselves from their own business and 
give their whole time and undivided attention to their new work? 
It certainly would need all their time. And are they to be paid 
commensurate salaries? In any event, do you think they would 
prove superior to the officials of private insurance companies 
who are selected because of their especial fitness for the work 
in hand—and not because they have heretofore spent their time 
in entirely different lines of human endeavor? If they are to 
depend upon the deputies appointed “for the purpose of examin- 
ing the facts relating to the claim,” must they not depend upon 
the judgment of the deputies? Would such deputies be superior 
to the men employed by private insurance companies? More- 
over, how could your commission of employers “see to it that 
fraud was not practiced,” simply because they were employers, 
when their decision can be overturned by a commission “to be 
appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate”? 


WHY UPSET YOUR “DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND FACTORY INSPECTORS” ? 


Certainly that department, to be efficient, must be free from the 
administration of the compensation law. Your present Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspectors mav be inefficient. I do 
not know. I assume that it is better than your State deserves, 
for I note that your State is as niggardly in its appropriation 
for the use of your State Labor Department as the average 
State; indeed, it is more niggardly. If my information is cor- 
rect, you have one hundred thousand industrial workers in your 
State, you appropriate $10,700 annually for the use of your State 
Labor Department, which is 10.7 cents per capita per year of 
industrial workers; you employ two State inspectors who, with 
the aid of the Deputy Commissioner of Labor, devote a part of 
their time to the inspection of all business buildings, school 
houses, churches, theatres, etc., and these two inspectors are 
paid twelve hundred dollars per year each, making a total of 
$2,400 per year, equal to 2.4 cents per capita per year for the 
protection of the lives and limbs of the industrial workers of 
your State. The figures I give are outside of your appropriation 
for the inspection of mines. My own judgment is that your com- 
mission can do nothing better than to recommend to your Legis- 
lature more intelligent laws for the conservation of the lives 
and limbs of your industrial workers, and that it appropriate 
a decent amount that your State Labor Department may enforce 
such laws. Your appropriation for the enforcement of rules for 
the safety of workmen shows a state of affairs found in many 
other States, to wit: that a great many citizens are more in- 
terested in theory than in practice. (I did not intend to get 
started on this tack, but I just could not help it.) 

Permit me to answer all the questions you have raised in your 
letter by asking you one, Indian-like: 


HOW WOULD YOUR PEOPLE BE ANY BETTER OFF 


by tving up the State insurance. scheme with a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, than would be the case if you do not link together 
these two different things? 

If you cause the policyholders to pay the cost of running your 
State Insurance Department, the expense to them would be 
greater than would be the case if the insurance is conducted by 
private companies. If you make the taxpayers at large pay the 
cost of running your State Insurance Department, it would be 
unfair to those taxpayers who are not policyholders. 

By the way, it appears to cost your taxpayers $0.083 to apply 
$0,022 toward the conservation of the lives and limbs of your 
workers. 

Do you not think your employers will have enough on their 


‘hands simply to take care of any workmen’s compensation law 


which you may enact, without at the same time introducing the 
uncertain element of State insurance? 


, July 20, 
1912. 
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If you advertise the fact that the commission to be appointed 
for the purpose of seeing that fraud is not practiced by injured 
employees is to be composed exclusively of employers, will you 
not meet with strong opposition from labor unions? And does 
not the German experience give them reasonable ground for such 
opposition? 

The only reasonable argument which I can see in State in- 
surance over private ‘insurance is that the State has greater 
resources than the private companies, and that if the State 
actually goes into the business of insurance and pledges its credit 
for the payment of all claims, then, of course, the employee 
might believe that he would be surer of his compensation when 
it was once.established. But such a guarantee by the State is 
out of the question. Moreover, if your State should enact an 
intelligent reserve law for companies writing compensation in- 
surance, no doubt could be raised concerning the security they 
could offer. I recommend a reasonable workmen’s compensation 
law, and 

I RECOMMEND THREE FORMS OF INSURANCE 


in connection with such a law: (1) Permit the employer to carry 
his own insurance, if he can satisfy your commission that he is 
solvent and likely to remain so. Permit a court of competent 
jurisdiction to commute any compensation awarded, and to re- 
quire the employer to deposit the commuted value of the award 
in a trust company for the benefit of the injured employee or his 
dependents or to furnish a bond guaranteeing the payment of the 
compensation—in the discretion of the court. (2) Permit the 
formation of mutual insurance associations, requiring them to 
maintain the same reserves as are required of stock insurance 
companies; and oblige such associations to guarantee in their 
policies the solvency of each of their assured, so far as com- 
pensation to employees for injuries is concerned. Also make 
assessments against policyholders preferred claims. (3) Permit 
anyone to insure in a stock insurance company, duly authorized 
by your Insurance Department to do business in your State, and 
oblige such companies similarly to guarantee in their policies the 
solvency of their assured. 

Beyond this, I would make the injured employee a preferred 
creditor in the same manner as a workman is now a preferred 
creditor for his wages. Very few employers tail to the extent 
of being unable to pay their preferred creditors, and under my 
plan the mutual insurance associations and the stock insurance 
companies would have to pay if the employer did not. 

By following my plan you would have: (1) Each injured em- 
ployee entitled to compensation would be a preferred creditor, 
as respects himself and his dependents. (2) The court would 
have the power to guarantee the payment of compensation 
awarded, by causing the employer to either immediately put up 
a sufficient amount of cash to provide for the conmpensation as 
long as it was payable, or to give a bond. (3) Back of the em- 
ployer who insured would be the strength of a mutual associa- 
tion or the resources of a stock company. (4) In the case of 
the insolvency of the employer, any compensation awarded would 
be payable directly by the stock insurance company or the mutual 
insurance association. (5) Insurance rates would be kept down 
by competition between stock companies, by competition between 
muttal associations, and by competition between stock companies 
and mutual associations; and if anyone found the rates of the 
stock companies too high and the rates of the mutual associations 
too high, he could carry his own insurance, if his financial status 
would permit. e 

By my plan you would do away with creating more political 
machinery and more politicians in your State affairs. ; 

I respectfully suggest that the plans of State insurance which 
are advocated here and there in this country are nothing more 
than mutual insurance associations conducted by State officials. 
The guarantee that enough will be collected to meet the losses is 
worth no more than the guarantee given by any privately con- 
ducted mutual insurance association. In the one case the State 
officials can assess; under the other an association manager can 
assess. In either event it is only the assets on hand and the 
legal liability of policyholders which guarantees the payment of 
compensation. 

SO FAR AS THE ASSURED IS CONCERNED, 


some so-called State plans have the unfair advantage over the 
ordinary mutual association, in that the taxpayers at large pay 
the expenses which should be borne by the employers only—a 
wrongful distribution of the cost. However, this unfair ad- 
vantage is more than offset by the fact that the employers or 
policyholders have no voice in the management—when the organ- 
ization is run by State officials. Ane : 

In the ordinary mutual insurance association, the policyholders 
elect their own directors and the directors in turn elect the 


officers. If the officers are incompetent or extravagant the 
remedy lies with the policyholders themselves. In other words, 
they control the situation. They can have a conservative, strong 
mutual insurance organization, exercising sanity in respect to 
pape or they can have as cheap an outfit as they will stand 
or. 

Under the State system, so-called, the policyholders must take 
what is given to them in the way of management and give what 
is demanded of them in the way of premiums. The management 
may be competent or the reverse. It may or may not be conducted 
as a well managed private mutual insurance association is con- 
ducted, and it may change with every change of State administra- 
tion. It may have at heart the interests of the policyholders or 
those to whom compensation is paid, or its main object may be 
building up the political organization of which its officers are 
members. 

For my part, I do not see how prudent manufacturers can 
favor the organization of a mutual insurance association run by 
State officials, rather than a mutual insurance association run by 
themselves. Nor do I see why employers should choose to leave 
their own regular occupations to engage on the side in a new 
and highly technical occupation—the insurance business. 

In any event, why should a hard-headed employer voluntarily 
go into a scheme which presents the most undesirable feature of 
insurance—policyholders’ lability—without even the satisfaction 
of having a voice in the management of the scheme? If the 
employers themselves could not properly run a mutual organiza- 
tion, is it probable that politicians could do so? 

If you believe that the “State” could run an insurance company 
more economically than could the owners of the company, and if 
you have been influenced by looking at the expense figures of Eng- 
lish stock companies in comparison with German State-created 
associations, permit me to point out to you that although the 
expenses of the private insurance companies in England are 
higher than the expenses (not counting those paid by the Gov- 
ernment) of German associations, yet the cost of the insurance 
is no greater to the employer in England than it is in Germany; 
and that while in England the insurance cost ends when the 
employer pays his premium, in Germany there is no knowing 
when it will end. A clever politician running an insurance com- 
pany can make his expenses appear low by being extravagant in 
the payment of claims, for the greater the claims the higher the 
assessments, and the higher the assessments the smaller the 
comparative expenses. The true test is the amount of money the 
insured pays for his insurance. 

It seems to me that any plan of “State Insurance” (so-called, 
but of course not real State insurance) is 

SIMPLY A PRECARIOUS DEVICE 
to avoid the difficulties and perplexities of adjusting private rights 
between employers and their workmen, by consigning the whole 
matter of compensation to a political bureau with power to assess 
employers indefinitely and to distribute the money thereby ob- 
tained as the officials of such political bureau please. 

Of course I have no means of knowing your private opinion 
of the relative value of work done by State-appointed employees 
and of work done by employees working for private interests; 
but I believe that you will subscribe to the statement that the 
State never can successfully compete with private enterprise in 
this respect. 

Suppose the State of Iowa does go into the business of com- 
pensation insurance. If all the premiums received by the State 
are not sufficient to pay all the losses, who will pay the difference? 
The taxpayers at large, irrespective of whether or not any par- 
ticular taxpayer is insured? Would this be just to the taxpay- 
ers? Or, if all the premiums received by the State are not suf- 
ficient to’ pay all the losses, will the employers who are insured 
be assessed from time to time for more premiums? If so, what 
about the employer who pays an initial premium and then goes 
out of business, becomes insolvent or dies—who makes up for 
him? How will lowa take care of the calamity loss if 100 (or 
20) employees are killed in one accident? 

What advantage has the State over a private corporation as 
respects management expenses, unless it be in the saving of agents’ 
commissions? Conceding that the States can do away with 
agents’ commissions, will it not cost just as much to send com- 
petent men to employers to arrange the insurance, to inspect 
establishments so as to determine rates, etc., etc.? 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS CLASSIFICATIONS 


for employers’ liability insurance, each taking its own rate ac- 
cording to its hazard. There are many kinds of policies, accord- 
ing to the needs of the insured. The agent who solicits the busi- 
ness must understand the hazard to be covered and the needs 
of the insured, that he may have issued for him the particular 
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policy or policies that will give him the protection he needs and 
for which he pays. The underwriter at the home office of the 
insurance company personally inspects each application of the 
insured and each policy issued, to see that they are in order. 
For complicated risks much correspondence usually ensues be- 
fore the policy is in correct form. 

The stock company underwriter has authority to adjust every- 
thing to fit the needs of each insured. How would the State 
arrange this? 

And who will audit for the State the payrolls of the assured? 
And who will settle disputes over the correctness of the audits? 

When the State has fixed its premium rates, how will it know 
whether they are adequate until all the claims for accidents hap- 
pening while the insurance was in force have been settled or 
outlawed? 

And will the actuaries, underwriters, claim adjusters and 
clerical force all change every time the State changes its politics? 
Will a big employer of labor with a big political following be 
permitted to name one of the underwriters, and will such under- 
writer feel under obligation to name a low rate to such employer? 

Will the State be able to get as competent managers and em- 
ployees as the insurance companies ? ; 

Aside trom agents’ commissions, is it reasonable to suppose 
that the State can conduct the business as economically and as 
efficiently as insurance companies? Will salaried State nego- 
tiators cost less per dollar of premium than company commis- 
sion agents? 

When an employer insures against accidents to his employees, 
he usually also insures against accidents to other persons—the 
public. The owner of an establishment may be liable for dam- 
ages to any person, whether an employee or not, who sustains 
a bodily injury on or about his premises. The prudent owner 
takes out public liability insurance as well as employers’ liability 
(or workmen's compensation) insurance. Both hazards are 
often covered in one policy. The two hazards are closely inter- 
woven. Will the average policyholder want to split his insur- 
ance, giving one piece to the State and the other piece to a private 
company ? 

It is, I assume, very doubtful whether you will finally actually 
advise your State to go into the business of insurance. You 
certainly will not advise your State to insure steam-boiler, 
elevator, teams, vessel, theatre, landlord, automobile and kindred 
lines. Such insurance protects the insured against his ability 
for accidents to his employees and also against his liability for 
accidents to the general public. But if you don’t your scheme 
will not be a convenience, but rather a vexatious interference 
with the private right to insure. é 

Many contractors carry on operations in two or more States. 
Many manufacturers send their products all over the country 
and send their own men along to install them. If such contractors 
and manufacturers were insured by the State, of what value 


would the insurance be when the insured were operating outside 


of the State? o; 
If the State company were given a monopoly of the business 
in its State, would it insure the concern of another State while 
temporarily carrying on operations in its State? 
I maintain that the proper kind of 
SELF-INTEREST 


will be entirely absent from officials who are selected to manage 
a State company, while always present with the private company 
officials. Self-interest is a tremendous motive to keep up the 
service to the insured and to keep down the expenses of man- 


agement. State company employees will have no self-interest 
to do that. Their self-interest will lead them to embrace the 
opportunity to become personally popular and advance their 


political fortunes through liberal expenditures. They will have 
no personal interest in preventing payments of excessive and 
fraudulent claims. 

Private company officials and employees are selected, retained 
and promoted on their merits. 

Moreover, I make the bold statement that no State can obtain 
the services of the army of experts required to conduct success- 
fully a large compensation insurance company. _ Generally speak- 
ing, those having the highest technical and practical knowledge do 
not accept such insecure position, if avoidable. 

Insurance companies are already supervised to such an extent 
that they may almost be said to be part of the State. What 
other business is there which is subjected to such great publicity 
as is that of insurance? Every dollar of income is reported to 
the public authorities of nearly half a hundred States, if the 
company is doing business in all of them. These reports are 
spread broadcast. Expenses are subjected to the same scrutiny. 
Every detail of management is supervised by public authorities. 
Even the right to contract is limited by law and supervised by 
insurance commissioners. 
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No less a person than Arthur I. Vorys, for many years State 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, has said: 

“There is no institution in the United States subjected to as 
much inspection, supervision, regulation and dictation as in- 
surance.” Ws 

All stock casualty insurance companies are .now inspected, 
supervised and regulated by the State, save only as respects 
premium rates, and competition surely regulates the rates, for 
casualty insurance in this country is no longer controlled by a 
few companies. Many States now have their own liability (or 
compensation) insurance company, some States have many such 
companies. Indeed, new companies are springing up so fast that, 
at the present rate of increase, right soon every considerable 
city can boast of being the headquarters of one or more such 
insurance companies. It is reported that a mutual association has 
just been chartered by your State. 

If any person thinks that the rates compensation insurance 
companies are likely to ask in your State are so high that the 
companies will make exorbitant profits, he need not set the cum- 
bersome State machinery in motion for the purpose of relieving 
his fellow citizens from that evil. That will be a slow method, 
at best. He can give relief more quickly by starting a company 
of fe own—he can get a new company under way within a few 
weeks. 

It requires neither experience nor good judgment to start a 
liability insurance company. All legal requirements are met by 


raising the necessary capital. 


But, long ago, the greatest of teachers pointed out the folly of 
an intending builder who “‘sitteth not down first and counteth 
the cost.” 

I trust you. will pardon, the length of this letter. The truth 
is I have not the time in which to make it shorter. 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity to write it. 

Epson S. Lort, President. 


Hot Weather Discouragements. 

Hot weather discouragements in the industrial life and accident in- 
surance business are apt to loom up big unless the solicitor is strong 
of mind and has a definite purpose to attain. Every industrial 
solicitor in the hfe insurance branch has an ambition to write 
an “ordinary” as often as possible, and in the accident branch 
the solicitor is always on the lookout for applicants for acci- 
dent or health insurance on the regular commerical policies. In 
each case the solicitor may work up a fine case only to have 
it respectfully but firmly declined by the company. If the 
weather is not too hot the agent will spend a considerable 
amount of time and energy in trying to convince the home office 
that it is wrong, but the home office has been in the business 
so long that the agent will probably decide after a while that 
“there is no teaching some people, anyway.” If the declination 
is so decisive as to discourage protest from the agent ‘he is 
quite likely to sit down and sulk. The writer has in mind a live 
agent who secured an application not long ago from a young 
business man for $130,000 of life insurance on the business or 
partnership plan. The applicant was of splendid appearance and 
anyone would say he was in perfect health. The agent had no 
thought but that the policy would be forthcoming by return 
mail. Judge his consternation when instead he received notice 
that the policy desired could not be issued! The delivery of 
this policy would have meant an application for a large amount 
from the other member of the firm, and the total commission 
would have been a good year’s work for the average agent. It 
was no use to make remonstrance—the company would not issue 
the policy. 

Never mind what this particular agent did or did not do on 
this particular occasion. Whether he sulked or remonstrated 
or forgot it is not so important as what he might have accom- 
plished with it. He might have taken that letter from his home 
office, eliminated the name of the rejected applicant and used it 
as a warning to the man who could but wouldn’t. This fine 
looking applicant would—but he couldn’t. Every solicitor has 
plenty of prospects who could, if they would, but they won’t. 
What better argument could a solicitor ask than the rejection 
of a man with every appearance of health? What stronger evi- 
dence of the extfeme care of his company not to prejudice the 
clients it already has by the admission of impaired risks? What 
better basis on which to make an appeal to the friends of a re- 
jected risk than the fact that the application of their fine-looking 
friend has been declined? The competent agent can make use 
of a situation like this without embarrassing his former client 
in the least. If he feels timid about attempting it his superin- 
tendent can help him out with it. This is something well worth 
thinking about and putting in practice the next time a rejection 
comes along. 
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Practical Points. 


(By-L. F. Hill, Manager, U. S. Health and Accident, Southern 
California. ) 

Having had twelve years’ experience in the life, health and 
accident insurance business and gained some knowledge of the 
practical side of the business, I feel that I would like to discuss 
in this article what I consider some valuable practical points, 
the application of which I hope may be of assistance to my 
fellow workers, 

What we want in insurance is not something theoretical, espe- 
cially we who are securing signatures on the “dotted line.’ We 
want to get on to an everyday, practical working basis, to 
facilitate and expedite the work as much as possible. For in- 
stance, if I want to go from Los Angeles to New York as quickly 
and easily as possible, I shall not go by the way of Tokio and 
St. Petersburg. So if I want to write a man’s application for 
insurance I should know the most direct route that I can take 
successfully. 

Some agents think they must quote statistics, or, in other 
words, be a bureau of information on the subject of. insurance 
and cram their prospects full of dry facts. By such a course, 
they will, in nine cases out of ten, talk their prospects out of 
taking insurance instead of talking them into taking it. 

A prospect is not a storage depot into which you should empty 
all kinds of junk and “tommy rot.” He is simply the raw ma- 
terial out of which you must have the finished product. He is 
like a piece of machinery that is out of gear and needs fixing, 
and if you understand your business—are the skilled workman 
that you should be—you will readily discover the defects and 
make the proper adjustments at once. 

Now, as to the agent’s preparation for his work, he should 
have certain qualifications. 

First, he must be honest. Every fibre in his body should be 
like cords of steel holding to the truth. No business can be 
a permanent success unless it is conducted on an honest basis. 

Second, he must know his business, have a good general 
knowledge of the insurance business, but he should know the 
company—its financial standing and fair and direct dealing with 
its policyholders—and its policy contracts in detail. He should 
be able to answer any question intelligently and explain the 
business thoroughly. 

Third, he must have good judgment and know when he has 
a live prospect instead of a dead one, and not waste his good 
time and energy on prospects whom no one could write, or who 
are undesirable risks. 

Fourth, he must have faith, believe in insurance and the com- 
pany he is representing in particular; that there are a great many 
good companies, but that his company is the best; that the other 
companies have good contracts but the contracts he is selling 
are far superior, and that if a man is going to take insurance 
he certainly wants the very best, which is none too good for him. 
He must also have faith in himself, believe that he is the right 
man in the right place, that he has the proper talents for suc- 
cess, and that he owes it to himself and his fellow men to ex- 
ercise those talents properly. 

After you have been equipped as described, comes the prac- 
tical application, and the first step along this line is the approach- 
ing of your prospect in a manner that will make a favorable 
impression upon him. Your movements, voice, expression and 
general make-up should appeal to him. In fact, you should 
make him believe in you to the extent that he considers any 
business you are representing must be all right and that he is 
willing to be interviewed on the subject. 

The second and last step is to know how to handle your 
prospect, to say the right thing at the right time and only say 
enough to close the business—write the application and make 
your collection—and, after obtaining the names and addresses of 
a number of his friends whom he considers good prospects, 
congratulate him on his wise decision, thank him for the busi- 
ness and cordially bid him good day. 


A Few Suggestions to the New Agent. 


(By John L. A. Galster, State Agent National Casualty Company, 
Petoskey, Mich.) 





A point of vital importance to the new agent, and one that 
many an old agent overlooks, is his attitude toward a policy- 
holder after he has succeeded in getting his application. The 
best plan is for the agent to obtain the policy and deliver it per- 
sonally, explaining all the paragraphs for indemnity fully, so the 
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policyholder will be thoroughly posted regarding the terms and 
conditions of his policy. .After the policy has been accepted, the 
agent should keep in touch with his client; find out occasionally 
whether or not he has a friend to whom he will speak a good 
word in behalf of the agent and his company, or even appoint the 
policyholder as a sub-agent. 

Another suggestion is to follow up claim settlements. Have the 
claimant go with you after he has received his check, and ask 
him to introduce you to his friends, to whom he will show his 
check and speak a good word, and you will be surprised to find 
that you can write two out of every five of such prospects. 

If the agent will always build his business on a solid founda- 
tion he need not worry about a competitor undermining him or 
stealing his division. Let the policyholder feel that you are in- 
terested in his welfare; that you are a live, up-to-date agent and 
represent the same kind of a company; that you are thoroughly 
posted upon all the stipulations of your policy contract, and can 
reply to any question that arises immediately without having to 
refer to your manual, or company, and you will surely be a suc- 
cessful agent. 


The Insurance Salesman. 


(By H. W. Marischen, District Manager National Casualty Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O.) 





The first thing an insurance man should do is to study his 
contracts thoroughly, so he can go among the people to tell them 
exactly what he has to sell. Salesmanship—that covers the in- 
surance man, as he certainly must be a salesman to sell insurance. 
What I wish every insurance man to do is to look upon his calling 
as a true profession. As a matter of fact, it is a great profession 
from many points of view. It is great because of the vast num- 
bers engaged in it. It is great because of the immense volume 
of pecuniary value of its transactions. These are measured only 
by the figures of the world’s commerce. It is great because of 
its constant ministry to the welfare of the human race, being the 
agency which brings home to all of us every need and comfort 
of life. May I not likewise add that it is great to us who are 
in it because of the boundless opportunities it opens to honest 
effort, brains and ambition? Yes, most certainly insurance sales- 
manship is a profession, and the salesman of every grade has just 
as much right to be proud of it in this sense as the lawyer, doctor 
or any other member of what is termed professions. Blessed 
with reason, the greatest gift of God to man, backed up by real 
desire to do and be reinforced by the courage which makes you 
dare to try, and with the energy which puts all these to the test 
of application and perseverance, you are absolutely the architect 
of your own future, the actual builder of your own self, and you 
can build as you will, and will realize verily— 

“The reason most men do not accomplish more, is they do not 
attempt more.” 


Natural Selection. 





(By C. P. Lyford.) 





A horse turned into a pasture to graze. In some portions of 
the pasture the grass was luxuriant; in other parts it was dry 
and shrivelled. The horse naturally selected the richer portions 
where he could thrive the most. He had horse sense. 

A flock of birds came down to gather food from a quantity 
of grain that had’ been spilled upon the ground. It was found 
that they gathered up the biggest kernels first. They were after 
the best; it was nature’s law. 

A gardener prepared to take samples of his berries to market 
to effect sales; he selected the fairest and best and put the 
largest on top at that. He was too shrewd to do otherwise. It 
was natural instinct. 

A farmer gathered specimens of his products for the same 
thing. He exhibited the best. His customers knew he had done 
so. It was a universal law of nature. 

A travelling salesman went on the road to obtain customers 
and trade. In every town he solicited the best houses handling 
He did not get them all but he got many of 
them. It was simply business and common sense. 

An insurance solicitor went forth to obtain business. He had 
policies suited to the needs of all classes; but he confined his 
efforts to the lowest grade of risks and the cheapest and there- 
fore the least valuable policies. It was contrary to natural law, 
universal instinct and better wisdom. In time he learned to do 
better, but paid dearly for his tuition. 
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Rational Enthusiasm. 





(From an Address by B. F. Bates, Prudential Superintendent, 
Brooklyn.) 





Enthusiasm is as necessary to our work as steam to an en- 
gine. You may know the history of the company from A to Z; 
you may know the instruction book and be able to quote page 
and paragraph; you may have learned the rate table from 2 
to 65 next birthday; you may have that technical knowledge 
which will enable you to make a rate or value a policy at any 
stage of its existence, but I want to assure you that all this 
knowledge will be useless'to you unless you have that enthu- 
siastic zeal which sets you in motion—brains, hand and feet. 
You may assemble together in exact order, adjust with the 
utmost delicacy every part of an engine, but unless you generate 
steam it will never pull a pound. You may erect the finest heat- 
ing-stove ever devised by the ingenuity of the keenest Yankee 
inventor, but unless you light a fire in it you may just as well 
sell it for scrap iron. The most vexatious and the the same time 
the saddest experience in a superintendent’s life is when he has 
a man, well posted and able, but utterly lacking in that measure 
of warmth and enthusiasm which enables him to do his work 
with alacrity and good feeling. 

Who among men is noticed in the busy throng on Broadway? 
The man who walks along at the pace which the crowd has set? 
Not a bit of it. It’s the man who moves through the crowd, 
ahead of the crowd, and divides the crowd in order to make 
progress. Does the man who has a fit of the blues ever stir you 
up to any ambitious effort? Not a bit. He sets a slow pace, and 
you must adopt his gait or quit him. But catch up with one who 
is enthusiastic, and, unless you are colder by far than he is 
warm, you will presently begin, like him, to bubble over with 
enthusiasm. Never choose for your chum in the business the 
man who regards the work as so much drudgery and who always 
receives an exhortation from his superintendent to make fifteen 
dollars extra special salary as though the superintendent had a 
grudge against his peace of mind and family prosperity. Broth- 
ers, and I call you brothers with all sincerity, do not make warm 
affiliations with the non-enthusiastic men in the office unless you 
are confident that you are the stronger personality and able to 
lift up the other fellow to your plane of thought and action. 

It often requires courage to manifest enthusiastic interest in 
the work. There are those who will sneer at anything which 
approaches a display of more than usual interest. There will be 
an intimation that So-and-so is trying to “curry favor” with the 
boss. Will you tell me whose favor is worth more than the 
superintendent’s? If the methods with which the agent wishes 
to impress his superintendent are correct, and the interest is 
genuine, such a man is entitled to the superintendent’s best favor, 
and will get it. Don’t be afraid of enthusiasm, but cultivate it, 
for it will yield a handsome harvest in the end. You can do 
some things not called for by your contract and for which you 
can expect no money compensation, but in the long run you will 
obtain a reward. 

If you should ask me for a definition of Rational Enthusiasm 
I would not answer you from the dictionary, but should define 
it as “cheerful diligence and earnestness mixed with common 
sense.’ Enthusiasm without common sense is energy wasted. 
I could give another definition of enthusiasm without resorting 
to a dictionary, and would say that it means “that which cap- 
tures the heart.” The hard-headed, shrewd, cool, calculating 
New Englander will often waste his time figuring and trying 
to get “the thing through his intellect,’ while the man from 
Oregon, whose heart is bigger than his head, has tackled the job 
“hit or miss” and accomplished the task. 

Enthusiasm will swim a river while cautiousness is arguing 
it out. 

It was enthusiasm which enabled Dewey and his men to enter 
the harbor of Manila, in defiance of well-recognized rules of 
caution, and it was enthusiasm which fired the shot at the 
Spanish fleet, which was heard the round world over. It was 
enthusiasm which prompted Nelson, when told that the admiral 
of the British fleet had hoisted the flag to retreat, to put his 
spyglass to his blind eye and then declare he could not see the 
signal. It was enthusiasm which sent the “Light Brigade,’ but 
six hundred strong, against the mighty army of Russia at Bala- 
clava. It was enthusiasm which sent our brave soldier boys up 
the San Juan hills, and it will be enthusiasm which will carry 
you through all the difficulties which beset your path and cause 
you to hoist your banners to the breeze, inscribed, in letters of 
gold, with that grand motto “Nil desperandum.” 





Independence. 





(National Agent’s Record.) 





Independence in a year. That sounds good, but independence 
of what? Simply independence of living. A condition estab- 
lished in a year that covers all normal requirements necessary to 
life, and with enough left over either for indulgence in luxuries, 
or pleasure, or else to establish a bank account. Also the further 
surety that the income will remain continuously and concurrently 
with attention to business. Not a dollar of personal funds in- 
vested. Nothing at risk, everything to gain. Can it be done in a 
year? It has been done many times, and will be done many more 
times. We have before us a good case to use in illustration. 
Nothing unusual, just the case of a man who knew he could sell 
insurance, asked for territory, got it, and went after the business 
right. Full occupation of his time is the secret of his success. 
It doesn’t impress him as extraordinary, nor is it, because at least 
three agents out of every five can do the same thing if they follow 
the same plan. This particular agent tells of his success very 
modestly. We quote him: 

“Under separate cover I have mailed you my Tune report, 
amounting to something more than $500. A year ago this month 
I sent you my first report, which amounted to $50. I think I have 
made a pretty fair increase.” 

His understanding is correct. He has made a fair increase, 
but the great thing that he has accomplished in a year is to set 
himself up in business, master of his own time, with a substantial 
income for the future. Another year or two of the same kind of 
work, and his established, permanent income will be more than 
double that of the average clerk or salesman. His freedom and 
independence will not be restricted by confinement to store or 
office, and ambition will continue to point out that there is still 
much to accomplish. There are five thousand points in the 
United States where that record can be duplicated. Prosperity 
is with the land even though it be a Presidential year. Conditions 
were never more favorable for big results in health and accident 
lines. | 

The general agitation throughout the country over workmen’s 
compensation, 
insurance, is rapidly convincing the public that the one real thing 
of value is time. The public is learning that time lost is lost for 
good, and it is also learning that only the unwise can venture to 
personally assume the chance of loss. With twenty more States 
preparing to enact workmen’s compensation laws next winter, 
the public will be more approachable than ever before, and ten 
prospects will be found where one was found in the past. Now is 
the time to start. Opportunity waits. Are you the man? 


Brass Tacks. 


From “N. A. A. I. CA” 





Is there any money in the helping hand you are willing to 
end? 

All men desire riches—and a few are even particular how 
they acquire them. 

I wonder if you would jump at conclusions if you could 
see your finish. 

It’s all right to air your knowledge but don’t hot-air Jit. 

Make your life; don’t copy it. 

Don’t try to teach people your way of thinking; you'll lose 
your originality. 

A little is not enough; all or nothing. 

Regret is a terrible weakness—Get busy and rebuild. 

If you are an insurance solicitor you must be glad to do an 
insurance solicitor’s work. ‘ 

Why not make your thoughts and actions such as will keep 
you friendly with yourself? 

Starting out in the morning with a grouch on your face is 
like putting a “Wet Paint” sign in front of a display window. 

Failure does not come from making mistakes but in refusing 
to turn from the path that leads to them. 

If we made teachers of our failures most of us would be 
well educated. , 

Few hatchets are buried without a stone to mark their place. 

The man who tears down reputations always gets most of the 
dirt himself. 

The man who sticks to the truth says little about himself. 

The difference between being saving and being stingy is seldom 
appreciated by our neighbors. 

The cup of cold water is to be handed to the thirsty, not 
thrown on them. 


which is only another form of personal accident — 
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Annual Meeting of the Fire Marshals’ Association of 
North America. 
(Continued from page 52) 
was well attended by the members from the States and Canada. 
Insurance Commissioner Palmer, of Michigan, who is fire marshal 
for that State, presided. 

Mr. Alfred Lindback, of Manitoba, who ‘was the only survivor 
in office of the original members when the association was or- 
ganized at Washington in 1906, read a paper on the organization 
and history of the association, and C. E. Keller, of Minnesota, 
spoke briefly on the general fire prevention situation. 


C. E. Ellison, of West Virginia, read a paper on the reduction 
of the fire waste, holding that the best way to get lower insur- 
ance rates was to have fewer fires. He also advocated support 
of the fire marshals’ department by the States instead of by 
taxation of the insurance companies, in order to relieve prose- 
cutors of prejudice before juries. 

J. W. Zuber, of Ohio, explained the procedure under the Ohio 
law, which was one of the first enacted in the West. 

W. E. Mallalieu, general agent of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was present at the meeting for the first time and 
spoke, promising co-operation and advocating the adoption of a 
uniform fire marshal law. 

This was referred to a committee on laws and legislation, to 
be appointed by the president, and will be considered at a special 
meeting of the association, to be held probably in November, 
prior to the meetings of the legislatures, 


ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER YOUNG, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Insurance Commissioner James R. Young, who is fire marshal 
for the State of North Carolina, made an address on the sub- 
ject of “prosecutions” of incendiaries. He outlined the pro- 
visions of the fire marshal’s law of his State, and, continuing, 
said : 

One of the most interesting things in the work of the fire 
marshal is the study of the different cases that come under his 
knowledge. There are, of course, a great variety of cases that 
come up under this law. I recall one of the first cases ever 
investigated by the speaker, when it was reported that a couple 
of young men had set fire to their storehouse with a view of 
burning their stock of merchandise for the insurance money. 
The commissioner went to the town and found the people thor- 
oughly aroused—in fact, alarmed—because of the frequency of 
fires, and the danger in which they believed their town was. 
The investigation took place about the 1st of July, and it was 
shown that since the preceding November there had been an 
average of a fire a month, all of which were suspicious and 
pointed to incendiarism, yet without any definite evidence. 


The investigation resulted in getting evidence that in the 
opinion of the commissioner was sufficient to call for an indict- 
ment and vigorous prosecution under the law. The case was 
put in the hands of one of the best attorneys in the town, and 
brought to the attention of the grand jury for two terms; and 
yet we could never get a true bill of indictment, because, as was 
stated by the citizens of the town, they could not get a grand 
jury that did not have on it one or more of those who had been 
connected in some way, either directly or indirectly, with the 
fires of the preceding months. It was urged that the accused 
were young men of good character—and so far as their previous 
record had been this was found to be true; but the circumstances 
showed plainly that they had undertaken to set the fire, and by 
keeping tab on the parties afterward, as 1s the rule in our 
department, we found that they both went to the bad, and it is 
generally supposed that this was their first departure in he 
downward road of crime. 

One would naturally suppose that there were no good results 
from this investigation, as there was not even a true bill obtained, 
much less a conviction; and yet the fires in this city stopped and 


for nearly two years there were no suspicious fires in the city. | 
One of the most interesting cases that has come under my view 
in conducting prosecutions was a case in one of our largest cities 
that was remarkable in many respects. A Swiss jeweler, who 
had always borne a good character in the community ae ha 
very popular, was accused of setting fire to his premises, an : eis 
- was certainly foundation for the accusation, as there was foun 











on his premises when the fire was put out the most elaborate 
preparations that I have seen to bring about a fire. The man 
was about sixty years old, and was working on a patent clock. 
This clock was to show upon different dials the time of day 
at the principal cities of the world and was also to announce the 
hours by a proposed talking machine. The old man had been 
working on the clock for a long time, and claimed that he had 
it about completed. It was enclosed in a case about 4 feet square 
and 6 feet high which was right under an opening or manhole 
in the second floor about 5 feet square. There was little or no 
stock in the store; the lockers under the counter and shelving 
were filled with kindling wood, straw and excelsior. The panels 
of the doors were knocked in and trails of straw connected 
them with each other and with the straw piled around the clock. 
There was also a cloth saturated with oil hung over the clock 
from the second floor, and leading out from this opening were 
trails of straw and excelsior, with parlor matches scattered along, 
and at intervals cans and bottles of gasoline and kerosene oil, 
with paper stoppers which were spread out and pulled down on 
the sides of the bottles. 

These trails reached to every pieces of furniture and trunk in 
the room, and the drawers of the bureaus and other furniture 
were half open, with the clothing, saturated with kerosene oil, 
pulled out and reaching to the floor. In some way the old man 
had arranged to start the fire from some mechanism in his 
clock, and then left the city to go off to the seashore, taking his 
departure about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Unfortunately for 
the carrying out of his plans, the fire started too early, before 
the middle of the night, and it was discovered about 8 o’clock and 
the fire department broke into the place and put out the fire with 
the chemical engine, with the result that the arrangements were 
left intact and showed for themselves. When the trial came on 
the old man entered the courtroom dressed in the height of 
fashion, a Prince Albert coat and beaver, and seemed to be 
confident of working things all right; but he was convicted and 
sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary, 

Of course, there are many other cases that might be gone into 
and details given, all of which would prove interesting if we 
had the time to go into them; one case in which a hotel proprietor 
was accused of poisoning one of his employees, as it appears 
from the evidence, and undertook to cover up the crime by set- 
ting fire to the building. In this case the proprietor held insur- 
ance upon his furniture in the building, as well as the life of 
the young man. Another case in which was stirred up consider- 
able interest was that of the most prominent man of one of our 
cities, both in business and social life, where the ‘conviction 
seems to have failed from the position or standing of the party. 
Then there was another case where the storeroom and plant of 
the Standard Oil Company was burned, and. the watchman 
murdered. In another case, the elaborate preparations made by 
a Jew under a table of clothing, with splinters and other inflam- 
mable material, resulted in the Jew’s running away, and when 
last heard from he was in Africa. In another case, three negroes 
were accused of starting a fire that burned practically the bulk 
of a town. They were sentenced to thirty years each. 


CONVICTIONS. 


Of course, in the discussion of the matter of prosecutions, how 
they should be conducted, etc., one of the main things to con- 
sider is the result. The fire marshal is a State officer, and is 
expected to and must at all times do his full duty in the way 
of prosecutions. He must ever bear in mind that as a State 
officer it is his duty to protect a citizen of the State, no matter 
of what he may be accused, and not allow any prosecution to 
become one not based upon sufficient evidence, or a mere per- 
secution. It must be borne in mind that it is not always neces- 
sary to get a conviction in order to get good results or benefits 
from a prosecution. During my term I have obtained 134 con- 
victions and had the parties sentenced to the penitentiary or 
roads, and there are now bound over to the different courts of 
my State twenty-four accused of burnings. Of course, we 
naturally feel that we get the best results where we get con- 
victions, but I must confess that in many cases where vigorous 
prosecutions were made and no conviction obtained I have seen 
better results than in other cases where we had convictions. 

The human mind frequently reasons in strange processes. The 
questionable citizens of a community will walk into the court- 
room and see a trial progressing, and then upon a return of a ver- 
dict of guilty will say that the criminal was a fool in the manner 
in which his case was managed, and reason that if they had been 
in his place they would have escaped. Again, the same citizens 
may go into a courtroom and see a vigorous prosecution, with 
the evidence not near as strong, followed by a return of 
“acquittal,” and will then reason to themselves that the criminal 
was a “lucky dog,” and that if they or any one else had stood 
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in his place they would have been found guilty. The effect upon 
a community of such views as this is, of course, evident. Fre- 
quently where no prosecution is even commenced, but where the 
matter is thoroughly looked into, the officer, satisfied as to the 
guilt of the party, accomplishes a good work by a plain and 
strong talk to the parties suspected as to what the officer is 
satisfied about in the matter, and the notification that the party 
will be watched from that time on. Of course, in the matter of 
prosecutions and the enforcement of this law against incendiary 
fires it must be borne in mind always that more is being ac- 
complished in the deterrent effect upon the would-be burners in 
the community than in the punishment -of the party accused. 


THE WORK OF A FIRE MARSHAL. 


In conclusion, Mr. President and gentlemen, I would say there 
is no question but that the work of a fire marshal, even in con- 
ducting prosecutions, should be largely along educational lines. 
The people must be brought to realize the enormous fire waste of 
this country, as well as its economic significance, and: that there 
is no excuse for this immense waste of life and property. Can- 
not they be made to see that it is not only criminal to start a 
fire, but equally so to allow conditions that will naturally bring 
one about? It is a question as to whether any real progress can 
be made in checking our fire waste, enormous as it is, until the 
man who has the fire ceases to be regarded as unfortunate and is 
looked upon as a public offender. Individual legal responsibility 
for losses by fire would seem to be a drastic corrective, but does 
not the real remedy he along this line? On the Continent of 
Europe, where the fire waste has been reduced to a minimum, 
each fire is investigated and the owner or occupant of any prem- 
ises must show that he is not responsible for the fire which 
started in the place occupied by him. 

We speak of the annual fire waste as $250,000,000—$700,000 per 
day, $30,000 per hour, $500 each and every minute—and we figure 
our per capita loss as $2.51, against 33 cents in Europe. Yet the 
total cost of fires, exclusive of forest fires and marine losses, 
but including excess cost of fire protection due to defective con- 
struction and excess of premiums over amount of insurance paid, 
amounts to over $455,000,000; or in excess of the total value of 
gold, silver, copper, and petroleum obtained during any one year 
in the United States. This amount is equal to at least one-half 
the value of all buildings constructed during the year and greater 
than the total value of the real estate and improvements in eight 
of our average States. Yet our people look on quietly at this loss. 
Suppose it was brought about by floods, earthquakes, famine, crop 
loss, or tin fact any other way, such a loss from any other cause 
would be so amazing and startling to the people of this country 
that it would be heralded in heavy headlines in all papers and be 
discussed in mass meetings in every section of the country, 

Any property burned is gone forever. A burned city does not 
replace itself. Fire insurance does not replace burned property. 
Whatever of labor or material is used in replacing property lost 
by fire is withdrawn from a legitimate production, where it 
should be used and could be of much advantage. The cost of 
fire waste, even where property is insured, is not really paid for 
by insurance companies. The cost of fire insurance is added to 
the cost of everything manufactured or sold by our manufactur- 
ers, merchants, and in fact every other class of our business men. 

Again, the loss is not confined to property. Annually we have 
a loss by death of 1,500 or 2,000 and over 5,000 injured, caused 
by fires. During the first four months of this year the speaker 
kept a memoranda of the deaths and injuries by fires in his State, 
and they amount to 32, 30 of which resulted in the deaths of 
persons injured. Our work is for the saving of lives as well as 
property; the benefit to insurance companies by it are only in- 
cidental; the real benefits accrue to the people, our constituents. 
The loss to our States as well as the cities and towns is in tax- 
able property and the lives of our citizens. In my State at least 
one-half of the property is not covered by insurance, and where 
fires occur, even if the man has his property covered by insurance 
or is even overinsured, so that he can set the fire for his own 
gain, in a large majority of cases it is to the injury, not only 
to his State and city, but to his neighbors as well. An incen- 
diary may burn his own property with profit, but he destroys the 
property of his neighbors frequently to their ruin, to say nothing 
of the danger to the lives of the people. Many do not carry any 
insurance, feeling they are not able to do so. This may be a 
mistaken idea, yet they may be more careful and keep off a loss 
from fires starting on their premises, but they have no way to 
protect themselves from their neighbors and the would-be incen- 
diary except through proper laws strictly enforced by fire 
marshals of our States. : 

Again thanking you for the honor of speaking to you today, I 
bid you Godspeed and wish-you every success in carrying forward 
this great and important work committed to you by your different 


States. May the time speedily come when the immense fire 
waste of our country, almost entirely due to criminality, careless- 
hess, or ignorance, shall be wiped out and we at least be upon 
the same footing as the people of continental Europe, whose 
business ability and progressiveness we Americans are inclined 
to look down upon. 

It was voted that the proceedings of the meeting be published 
in book form for educational purposes. 

The following officers and executive committee were elected 
for 1912-13: President, Alfred Lindback, Manitoba; vice presi- 
dent, C. E. Ellison, West Virginia; secretary and treasurer, T. 
M. Purtell, Wisconsin; executive committee, C. A, Palmer, of 
Michigan; C. E. Keller, of Minnesota, and John W, Zuber, of 
Ohio. 

On Friday afternoon the delegates were taken by boat to the 
Rushmore Club as guests of the Michigan State Fire Prevention 
Association, where dinner was served, followed by addresses. 
C. A. Palmer presided, and talks were made by several visitors 
and by Ernest Palmer, representing the Department of Pub- 
licity and Education. 








Classification of Fire Insurance Losses—Referred to the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
by Superintendent Emmet. 





The following statement regarding the recent request made by 
the New York State Insurance Department to fire insurance 
companies for data of classified fire losses for a series of years. 
was issued this week by Insurance Superintendent Emmet: 


According to the most available sources of information the fire 
companies reporting to the several insurance departments in the 
United States received premiums from 1880 to 1011, inclusive, 
for risks located in the United States the enormous total of 
$4,048,574,873 and paid out for losses $2,743,653,751. The large 
fire waste and the enormous expense ratio of transacting the 
business has resulted in placing a burdensome tax upon insurable 
property, and the manner of imposing that tax has heen receiving 
an increasing amount of attention from property owners, legis- 
lators and supervising departments. 

To assess this tax the companies generally combine to maintain 
rating organizations. For rating purposes the State of New 
York has been divided by underwriters into four districts or 
sections, the rates for each district being fixed by a separate 
rating body. These four rating associations make rates inde- 
pendent of each other, operate under their own rules as to term 
rates, coinsurance clauses or special privileges, apply differing 
schedules to similar risks, fix varying minimum rates for the same 
classes and in general adopt practices resulting in lack of uni- 
formity in rates and methods. Outside of New York there are 
scores of rating bodies, each probably operating as independently 
as the four rating associations in New York. 

New York has recently enacted legislation which brought rate 
making associations under the supervision of its insurance depart- 
ment. In accordance with this law an examination of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State, an organization having 
jurisdiction as to rates over sixty-two counties of the State, has 
been completed and an examination of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange—the rating association having control of the 
rating of the greatest insurable value in the country—is now 
nearing completion. In addition an examination was made of the 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference. It is a noteworthy fact 
that with the exception of rates on a very few classes, the rating 
associations are obliged to grope ‘their way without the aid of 
the statistical experience of the companies for whom the rates 
are made. It is in evidence that the associations on various 
occasions requested their members to furnish figures on certain 
classes, and when the association succeeded in obtaining a fair 
volume of figures it was considered worthy of comment. With 
the exception of competitive rates, changes in rates have been 
mainly made in the past for two reasons: first, because one or 
more companies discovered that a certain class proved unprofit- 
able, the result generally being an advance in that class; second, 
because a distinct class of insurers would band themselves to- 
gether, collect from sources available to them statistics regarding 
the premiums and losses in that class and then threaten to form 
or insure in mutuals unless the rates on the class in question were 


‘lowered, and generally such action was followed by a reduction 


in rates. 
In view of the immense interests affected and the large volume 
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of premiums collected ($287,000,000 in 1911) it would seem de- | panies generally conducting that class of business. It is for this’ 


sirable that the underwriters and their rating machinery would 
adopt some system whereby the approximate cost of carrying 
the various classes could be ascertained, and thus enable them 
to assess with some degree of equity the rates according to the 
various hazards. It becomes evident that if a rating association 
is to produce rates on the various classes of risks which are 
adequate and at the same time equitable, it must have access to 
the experience not of one, two or a dozen companies, but of all 
companies, and such experience must not be confined to a lim- 
ited section of the country, but to the class throughout the en- 
tire country. It is further evident that unless the classification 


adopted by the companies is uniform it would be quite useless 


for the purposes of a rating association, as it would be impos- 
sible to combine the figures from the various companies and 
produce proper results. In this connection it may be stated that 
in June, 1912, the New York department sent a circular letter 
to the fire insurance companies operating in that State. The 
circular tentatively submitted a request for the experience on 
twenty-seven broad classes of risks located in the territory of 
the four rating associations of New York, as well as on risks 
located outside of the State. The companies were also requested 
to make such suggestions based upon their knowledge and ex- 
perience as would enable the department to formulate its re- 
quirements in such manner as to entail the least possible ex- 
pense and labor upon the companies. 

From the seventy-four replies received to July 1 it appears 
that thirty-eight companies could furnish no figures, and of the 
balance only three could give the figures as called for. Forty- 
two companies made no comments or suggestions in answer to 
the request, and the others were about equally divided between 
those commenting adversely and those commending the principle 
of classification. It appears that some who voice their objections 
most vehemently are not doing so in good faith. In this latter 
category belong those who decry the value of statistics, yet 
maintain a minute classification in their own offices, which they 
jealously guard. In fact, there is hardly an underwriter who 
does not maintain some system of classification in his office. 
But rating associations are kept in the dark as to company ex- 
perience, and it is the function of the underwriter to discover 
where the rating association has made rates too high and write 
as much of such business as he can get. 

If classification can be used for the purpose of discovering the 
“profitable” and the “unprofitable” classes, there is no valid rea- 
son why the same figures should not be used to readjust rates. 
If an underwriter decides not to take on further lines in a certain 
class because his loss record in that class has proven unfavorable, 
it certainly comes with poor grace from him when he asserts 
that this record is not conclusive and that it should not be con- 
sidered in adjusting the rate. After accepting the figures as a 
proper basis for a decision to reject business he cannot still 
maintain that they are of no. value in determining the adequacy 
of rates. 


One of the commonest arguments against the use of statistics 
is the statement that the past experience is no guide for the 
future. In upholding this argument the underwriter is led into 
many inconsistencies, chief of which may be stated to be his 
adherence to the coinsurance rates. The relative coinsurance 
tate to flat rate is based upon the actual experience obtained 
from a large number of fires and the calculation as to allowance 
for coinsurance is made on the assumption that average future 
experience will not. differ widely from the average past expe- 
rience. In 1905 there was introduced in the New York State 
Legislature a bill “to prevent fire insurance companies entering 
into or maintaining pools, trusts, conspiracies or agreements to 
control rates of insurance.’ The committee on laws and legisla- 
tion of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters submitted an 
argument against the bill, from which the following is quoted: 

“A. There are no available statistics apart from the records of the 
various fire insurance companies showing the percentages of loss 
on various classes of hazards, and the experience of an individual 
company is not sufficient in its scope to guide that company in 
the naming of its rates without securing the experience of other 
companies, which in the aggregate present a wide basis of average 
and afford information for intelligent action. * * * 

“B. Without combined results of various companies the con- 
duct of the fire insurance business would be simply guesswork, 
each company endeavoring to secure from every insurer such a 
rate, regardless of uniformity, as would in its judgment place 
the combined experience of the company upon the safe side. 

“C. There is no certain standard by which the value of the 
hazard of fire can be accurately measured, and the only way in 
which it can be approximately arrived at is by, and through the 
experience, extending over a long period of time, of the com- 


reason that fire insurance companies in all the countries of the 
world are accustomed to unite together in utilizing their com- 
bined experience, in order that rates of premium may be so 
adjusted as to yield a fair amount of profit upon the capital in- 
vested and, at the same time, be equitable to property owners.” 

As the companies have taken no steps to equip their rating 
machinery with the necessary information to equitably adjust 
rates, it would seem that the convention of insurance commis- 
sioners should take the initiative by appointing a committee to 
ascertain the feasibility of having companies adopt a uniform 
system of classification of their experience and reporting the same 
to some central body. 


Fraternalism and the Necessity of the Adoption of the 
Mobile Bill—A Statement of the Situation by the 
Colorado Insurance Commissioner. 





The July bulletin issued by Insurance Commissioner Clayton, 
of Colorado, is devoted wholly to a statement of the present rela- 
tions between the fraternal insurance system and recent or pend- 
ing legislation. It is addressed to fraternal societies and their 
members, and says: 


Since the enactment of the so-called ‘Mobile Bill” by the 
Eighteenth General Assembly of Colorado, which is an act for 
the regulation and control of fraternal benefit societies, and which 
became effective April 1, 1912, a great deal of confusion has arisen 
within the ranks of the people carrying fraternal insurance, ex- 
tending even to the officials of some societies, and it is with the 
view of setting at rest this unnecessary disquietude, coupled with 
a desire on our part to acknowledge our duty to the fraternally 
insured, and our willingness to serve, that we issue this fraternal 
bulletin. 

The great spirit of fraternalism and comradeship which is 
prevalent in the fraternal world is both essential and commend- 
able, and not for one moment would we attempt to disparage 
or discourage the brotherly love virtue that characterizes the 
fraternalist and makes him different from the others. We are 
ready to acknowledge religious and charitable sentiment as an 
asset to a fraternal society, yet it must be remembered that it 
is non-negotiable, and cannot be realized upon when paying 
claims. 

The originators of fraternal insurance, the pioneers who gave 
fraternalism its primary impulse, but little realized the magni- 
tude of the institution they founded. They planned and built 
as best they could with the light they had. They were imbued 
with the idea of protecting the future of their dependents, 
and perhaps were so enthused over the ends to be accomplished 
that they lost sight of careful establishment of the means. 
Pioneers are always necessary, and invariably fall into error, 
yet succeeding generations are failures if they do not improve 
upon preceding ones. 


REFORMS INEVITABLE, 


The achievements of mankind are numerous and wonderful. 
The harnessing of elements and the control of forces are 
marvelous, yet there are some things over which mere man 
has no dominating influence. The laws of mortality are fixed 
by Divinity, and must be respected by we mortals here below. 
They cannot be affected by resolutions of assemblies or acts 
of Legislature. You know how deplorable the condition of the 
man who “fools himself,” yet that oft used reference depicts 
the man who is paying a less rate than he should, tells the story 
of the man who violates the laws of mortality by paying less 
than they require, yet fancies that he is maintaining the in- 
tegrity of his protection. The honest, but erroneous assumptions 
of our pioneers must be adjusted to actual present conditions, 
and rates made to conform to those actuarially estimated to be 
scientifically and mathematically adequate. We repeat, “Don’t 
deceive yourselves.” 

Try to discern what a few great thinkers are dreaming about 
today, and it will be what the masses will accept and enact to- 
morrow. : 

But a few years ago, the inadequacy of fraternal rates, and 
consequent lack of provisions to insure the future security of 
fraternal insurance became uppermost in the minds and hearts 
of many of our greatest fraternal leaders and insurance men. 
They realized that rates which only contemplated meeting ob- 
ligations as they arise from day to day, or from year to year, 
were grossly inadequate. The urgent necessity was realized for 
establishing a minimum standard of fraternal insurance; rates 
that would permit proper reserves, based on the actual mor- 
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tality experience, to be accumulated to protect the death cer- | 4. Must examine all societies at least once each three years. 


tificates, and insure their payment when due. 

Five years ago Actuary Abb Landis wrote: “The officials 
of the largest and oldest of the American socieites have mani- 
fested a desire to maintain the first conceptions of fraternal 
co-operation by confining themselves to the protection of the 
home, at the same time evincing a determination to so adjust 
the contributions of the members to the risks of protection as 
to remove the defect of placing them in the category of uncer- 
tain and unscientific charitable donations.” 


The result of this nation-wide agitation was that in the year 
1910, at Mobile, Alabama, during the meeting of the National 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention, which was attended by 
representatives from the National Fraternal Congress, also the 
Associated Congress, the uniform terms and requirements of the 
Mobile bill were agreed upon. Since that time approximately 
one-third of the States of the Union have placed this act on 
their statute books, and we venture the prediction that all States 
will adopt this law within the next few years. Colorado fell into 
line in IQTI. 

With the view of helping both officers and members to a better 
understanding of this new legislation, we offer the following 
summary of requirements of the act, and explanation of rates, 
for which we are indebted to Actuary Upton. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Under the new fraternal law all fraternal societies admitted 
to do business in Colorado must observe the following: 

1. Must have lodge system. 

2. Must have representative form of government. 

3. Must provide for death benefits. 

4. Must invest funds in same securities as a legal reserve 
life insurance company, except that a company organized outside 
of Colorado may invest in securities in accordance with the laws 
of its home State. 

s. Must issue certificates specifying the amount of benefits. 
(Members must accept laws of their society as binding on them, 
whether enacted before or after issue of their certificate. ) 

6. Must report annually to insurance department. 

7. Must value all certificates annually beginning December 21, 
1912, but the reserve as determined by such valuation need not 
be entered as a liability in the annual statements or considered 
as a test of solvency, but statement of its reserve so determined 
must be furnished each member. 

& Must submit to examination by department, and pay cost 
of same. 

9. Must appoint commissioner of insurance as attorney for 
service of process. 

10. Must have on December 31, 1917, admitted assets amount- 
ing to at least 90 per cent. of the reserve after providing for all 
other liabilities. 

11. Must not offer withdrawal equities (except old age benefits 
beginning at age 7o or later) unless a showing is made that 
a reserve is accumulated and maintained on a basis not less 
than that required by American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 

12. Must not use any portion of mortuary contributions for 
expense purposes. 

13. Must not admit members under 16 nor above 60 years 
of age. 

14. Must not omit from’ statement of liabilities the present 
value of future installments where death benefits are paid in 
monthly or other installments. 

15. Must not issue certificates to beneficiaries other than im- 
mediate relative or some person really dependent on the member. 

16. Must not merge with another society or transfer members 
or funds without the approval of commissioner of insurance. 

A society not previously admitted, must conform to all of the 
requirements heretofore given and in addition must charge con- 
tributions or assessments on a basis not less than that of N. F. C. 
Table and interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 


REQUIREMENTS OF .INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The. Commissioner of Insurance is bound by the following re- 
quirements : 


1. Must relicense societies already admitted on payment of an- 
nual fee of $50, so long as they comply with conditions recited 
numbered one to sixteen. (1-16.) 

2. Must refuse license to societies which do not comply. 

3. Must not during or after an examination make public any 
financial statement, report or finding until copy of same has been 
furnished the officers of the society and an opportunity given 
them to make answer. 


These in the main are the requirements and prohibitions on 
societies and commissioner. 


RATES. 


The question of rates is one of contract; in this way societies 
are permitted to issue certificates covering every classification 
from monthly term to whole life and no requirement is made 
which compels any society now operating to change its rate, but 
the future requirements as well as the requirement that a state- 
ment must be sent each member annually after December 31, 
1914, of the valuation of the certificates has induced several 
societies to anticipate a change and adopt new rates. 

As a guide to members, a table follows showing least whole 
life annual and monthly rates possible under N. F. C. Table, 
and as an explanation will say that no portion of such contribu- 
tion can be used for expense and any rate offered which is less 
than the rate shown here is not a whole life rate on basis of 
N. Fe C. Table 


Age Monthly Annual 
POE POA Old CORO Sica Oecacte NON. sediats $0.90 10.34 
BET, wa whe ate telste rots) etelaess ala ieal=feters. oD Jeeta) Coston sts 1.06 II.9I 
SO Pere S siaie iateho tote to Glavetatere levee tena bis hef tepeanieere no 1.24 13-95 
Bie” Sup col ars, alteveteraie tener larafe tania S28 6 sites) es ie7ey evahalleiats 1.48 16.62 
FIO ASR ats ACO OU SRE DONT SSO Cs 1.79 20.11 
7 ae SAID OE STAO CUOCN DIS I OMAD OOM OL TO OILS OW 2.21 24.72 
GO; wo tiee aah enchateleiogeyaye wm somiele'erejebeusle te reunter> oauene he 2.78 30.90 
BG is, Solieieial.ci shegoteteyekencto alate, o¥-toyel oteus/ 5 eroiEunetane yas 3-57 39.36 
GOs wiatetad sieyelinel sl euetels (oo) sue: ckerever mists isiaColusNeticts te seas 4-70 51.13 


The commissioner concludes with the observation that many 
fraternal societies are meeting the situation bravely, and all 
which have not yet done so will be compelled to raise their rates 
to a minimum point of adequacy under the law. 

Program of the Forthcoming Annual Meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters at Old Point Comfort. 





The second annual meeting of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters will be held at the Hotel 
Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va., on August 13-16, 1912. The 
following official program of the proceedings has been announced 
by the executive committee: f 


His Excellency William Hodges Mann, Governor of Virginia, 
will deliver the address of welcome, to which Hon. James Victor 
Barry will respond. yn : 

Insurance Commissioner Joseph H. Button, of Virginia, will 
address the convention. 

Hon. F. Spencer Baldwin, of Boston, will deliver an address 
on “Employers’ Insurance Under the Massachusetts Compensa- 
CON e\ctae : Sede 

Fred C. Schwedtman, chairman committee on industrial in- 
demnity insurance of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, will speak on “What the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, as representative employers 
of labor, is doing in providing indemnity for industrial accidents 
and in the prevention of accidents by inspection.” 

David Van Schaack will read a paper on “Accident Preven- 
tion.” 

George A. Gilbert, general agent of the AZtna Liability and 
Accident Company, Chicago, Ill., will read a paper on “The 
Necessity for and Proper Ways and Means of Organizing Local 
Casualty Insurance Associations.” : 

Major A. White, president of the New York Plate Glass. in- 
surance company, and William Bro Smith, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
will also make addresses. 

The sectional meetings will be presided over and addressed 
by their vice presidents as follows: } 

Personal Accident and Health Section: Stock Companies— 
Hedley R. Woodward, vice president of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company. 

Personal Accident and Health Section: Mutual and Assess- 
ment Companies—M. W. Van Auken, general counsel of the 
Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Association. } 

Fidelity Guaranty and Surety Section—H. H. Stryker, presi- 
dent of the Surety Association of America. 

Liability Section—J. Scofield Rowe, vice president of the 


. AEtna Life insurance company. 


. 


Plate Glass Section—William F. Moore, president of the New 


Amsterdam Casualty Company. 


Burglary Section—Victor E. H. Hoagland, vice president of 
the New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


} July 20, t 


1912. 
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Steam Boiler and Flywheel Section—Lyman B. Brainerd, 
president of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company. 

Hon. Arthur I. Vorys, of Columbus, Ohio, Edwin W. DeLeon, 
president of the Casualty Company of America, and William C. 
Johnson, vice president of the Columbian National Life, will 
make the presentation addresses of the McNeill medals. 

Reinhold R. Koch, president of the American Assurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; John Emo, general manager of the Can- 
adian Railway Accident Insurance Company of Montreal, and 
M. W. Van Auken, general counsel of the Commercial Travelers’ 
Mutual Accident Association of Utica, will make the addresses 
of acceptance. 

The final session, to be held on August 16, will be devoted to 
consideration of reports of committees and bureaus, the discus- 
sion of subjects submitted, and the election of officers. 


Louisiana Insurance Legislation in 1912. 





(The Insurance Vindicator, New Orleans.) 





With the adjournment of the Louisiana Legislature, the 
anxiety of the insurance companies operating in this State rela- 
tive to the treatment to be accorded them by the legislators is 
over for the next two years. In the survey of the situation to 
learn just exactly where they “are at” the companies. find cause 
for congratulation in the repeal of the act creating the State 
Rating Board, a measure the establishment of which they fought 
with all the power they could command at the time. Their posi- 
tion was that it was wrong in principle, and they took the ground 
that the State had no more right to practically make rates to be 
followed by insurance companies than they would have to in- 
terfere in any other business conducted by individuals and in 
no manner connected with corporations that might come under 
the head of public utilities. The uniformity of rates, although 
based upon up-to-date schedule rating, was not to the liking of 
the general public and no amount of explanation could satisfy 
the man whose pocket was touched, hence a sentiment was cre- 
ated which put the rating board out of commission after it had 
been in operation only a little over a year. 

The attempt to repeal the act creating the Fire Prevention 
Bureau proved a failure, a large number of the most prominent 
merchants and citizens of the State testifying to the efficacy and 
absolute necessity for such an institution in the conduct of their 
business. Hence, in deference to the showing made by the 
friends of the bureau, the act instead of being repealed was 
amended and the Secretary of State and the Fire Marshal made 
members of the executive committee of the bureau and the 
bureau permitted to make rates only to the extent of giving the 
cost of the insurance. The practical operation of this amend- 
ment is believed by prominent insurance men to be fraught with 
difficulty, but it is their intention to use every effort to comply 
with the letter of the law. 

The re-enactment of the old Haggerty law preventing combina- 
tions among insurance companies was amended so as to exempt 
the Fire,Prevention Bureau from its provisions, hence there will 
be no fear of annoyance from this source. 

The companies succeeded in convincing the Legislature of the 
injustice and unfairness of the proposed firemen’s pension bill. 
It was estimated that had this measure become a law it would 
have cost the insurance companies $75,000 before the law could 
be repealed. | 

Now that the bars are down again competition has set in, and 
it is rumored that a number of agents are already “up in the 
air’ endeavoring “to be in time” to annex new business that 
may be going around seeking to take advantage of the new con- 
dition of affairs. It is thought that in a short time conditions 
will adjust themselves to about what they were previous to the 
State Rating Board, except as to dwelling rates. “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof” is the motto of the wise underwrit- 
ers who are not crossing any new bridges until they come to them. 


An Error in the Administration of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws—Communication from Mr. S. H. Wolfe 
to Insurance Commissioner Hardison. 








Mr. S. H. Wolfe, the consulting actuary, has written the 
following communication to Insurance Commissioner Frank H. 
Hardison, of Massachusetts, concerning the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws in effect in the various States: 


Dear Sir—Massachusetts has placed upon its statute books 
a workmen’s compensation act which, in my opinion, is far in 


Seee eee eee 


advance of similar enactments in other States. It is fitting, 
therefore, that your commonwealth should at the outset of this 
movement lay down certain rules and principles which may serve 
as guides for the proper conduct of the business. 

I therefore desire to bring officially to your attention an 
error, which, in my opinion, has crept into the administration of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in this country. 

In the past the premiums for employers’ liability policies have 
been quoted “per $100 of pay roll.’ It is both feasible and 
proper to charge for that form of insurance in the manner in- 
dicated, for the necessary statistics can be obtained whereby a 
proper .and adequate premium may be charged if desired, but 
the fact that liability companies are serving as a vehicle for the 
transaction of workmen’s compensation insurance does not fur- 
nish a logical reason for the quotation of rates on the basis of 
the pay roll. 

In fact I go one step beyond this. In my opinion the use of 
this method results in an unwarranted discrimination between 


‘employers whose plants present conditions which are identical — 


as far as the theory of rate making goes, and in many cases the 
employer who obtains a superior grade of workmen by paying 


-higher wages is penalized by the erroneous method now in use. 


If the workmen’s compensation statutes which have been 
enacted simply provided for the payment of benefits based upon 
the wages received by the employee at the time of his injury, no 
discrimination would result; but as the statutes provide for max- 
imum and minimum limits it will be evident that an attempt to 
apply the pay roll basis. will result in an unevenness. In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, every employee whose wages are $8 or 
less per week receives, in case of accidental injury, a payment 
of $4 per week, while every employee whose wages are $20 or 
over per week receives, in case of accidental injury, benefits of 
$10 per week. 

It will be apparent from the above, therefore, that as far as 
the insurance company is concerned, the benefits to be paid are 
not based upon the pay roll, but upon the wage zones. The wage 
zones in Massachusetts are three in number, as follows: 

I. Employees receiving weekly wages of $8 or less. 

2. Employees receiving weekly wages of more than $8 and less 
than $20. 

3. Employees receiving weekly wages of $20 or more. 

To illustrate the fallacy of the theory of basing workmen’s 
compensation rates on a pay roll basis, I call your attention to 
the fact that it is possible to have two manufacturing plants en- 
gaged in the same business with identically the same physical 
hazard, identically the same moral hazard, identically the same 
number of employees, and identically the same total pay roll, 








which should, however, have different premium rates. This can 
be seen from the following exhibit: : 
PLANT, ‘A. 
Number Weekly Wages Total 
of Employees. Per Employee. Weekly Wages. 
Yio Be Cries — ec Sne AE ROPER ERMC SCRE CIRCA $6 $1,200 
SOD wee cee reer e rescence enn seevesercscees 10 5,000 
700 $6,200 
PLANT B 
C0 eA ERO AID COIS eC CIOS a AC re an oe $6 $3,000 
ZOO meey ste ie sts aid are aie Sia doVs/a rer fateh Ga avelsts Mereveinre aie 16 3,200 
700 $6,200 


It will: be manifest that, owing to the minimum benefits pro- 
vided by your statutes, the amounts payable in benefits are dif- 
ferent in the case of the two plants, Plant B having a larger 
amount at risk than Plant A. 

Objection may be made to the foregoing exhibit on the grounds 
that it does not represent a practical situation, and that in two 
identical industries the pay rolls could not be so dissmiliar. If 
such a statement be made I wish to emphatically disagree with it. 
An examination of the applications which have been received by 
the Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance Association have de- 
monstrated unmistakably that in similar lines a much greater 
variance in the pay roll exists. I have in mind three plants, all 
engaged in similar work, the premiums for which on a pay roll 
basis, when computed properly according to the amount at risk, 
showed the following: 

Plant A—$o.94 


Plant B— 1.02 
Plant C— 1.05 


per $100 of pay roll. 
per oo of pay roll. 
per roo of pay roll. 


Surely an attempt to use the pay roll basis must result in charg- 
ing some employers too much and ‘some too little. That you 
may realize the extent to which this incorrect practice has crept 
into the business, I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
the pay roll basis is in use in Massachusetts by every stock and 
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every mutual liability company, with the exception of the asso- 
ciation just mentioned; my attempt to secure proper practices in 
this regard is aimed, therefore, at no particular company or 
companies. 

In my opinion the proper way to calculate the premium is to 
base it upon the maximum amount exposed to risk, a plan not 
only feasible but practicable, and one which has the great merit 
of charging each employer for the amount of protection he re- 
ceives, instead of charging Smith too much in order that Jones 
need. not pay enough. 

I believe that many of the underwriters will agree with me, 
and I bring this to your attention in the hope that a full discus- 
sion of this important matter will result in some plan being de- 
vised whereby the present conditions can be remedied. If the 
chief objection to the adoption of a proper plan is one of agency 
convenience, we ought surely to be able to overcome that point. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Dittie WOLEE, 


New York, July 16, 1912. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
TERLING 


— FirE — 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - ~ - = $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - « - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL GOMPANY 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


> FIRE 
4 HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 


Every step in-the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


Se ee 
ee ee 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 





VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Hazarps 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. 


The new volume will 


contain articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS 
SHOE FACTORIES 


FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint- 
FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 


CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


The Weekly Underwriter 


NEW YORK 


BIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 
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London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
eh conan JAAR Ist, 1932 


Assets in U. - $3,747,331 
Liabilities in = s., including Re-insurance Reserve, 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, - - - 1,226,408 


Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 
CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 


84 William Street New York 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd, of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ’ ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


RINE EP RDLER NORTE RRC Et era Cal sui cies cios:aie a/svaieie n/faistes aelste led ae.ae) els ecaeeeeees %85,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ..............2. ce eeee ee eeee $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 


ERNEST E, CLARK, President. 
Organized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER Fea, * fa 


Des Moines, lowa 


$18,200,000 








REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Wok. BELLIS, Secretary 





Address: 





Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(O ganized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., “°°%sss‘***® 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANGH 
JANUARY 1, 1912 





DR WSE CREEL Gisele diatsicisin' ala soins acer alnicis saveeccensescccvleesedce $1,657,481.26 
MEP OTCIOM MIs aeiale c cintain'c Sisiv ciclvlelec ois ble c.eccies¥ 8 cceice se eisisrs ce 935,002.52 
TNCEMOMEDIUS s s\s0.¢cinic ans vacccsecesccersiscesicsncessces $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. RB. BROCK, Vice President, 
W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager, 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


CAPITAL, =e - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments Hoy 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
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GENERAL FIRE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


123 William St., New York 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., United States Managers 
The GENERAL FIRE is the oldest Fire Insurance Company in France. 


Has made the required deposit, and has been licensed in the Principal 
States of the Union. The GENERAL FIRE is prepared to furnish in- 


demnity to property owners, the character of which is evidenced by its 
large resources and long and honorable career. Its Administrative Board 
is composed of the most influential financial and business men in France. 
Its policy in the United States will accord with its operations in France 
and other countries, where it has always conducted its business with 
the strictest regard for commercial integrity. 





Caledonian Tnsurance Co. 
of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
““The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office”’ 


United States Head Office: Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine St., New York 


U. S. BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1909 
. $1,967,934 
1,393,015 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities..... $574,919 


CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Manager. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Assistant U, S. Manager, 


INE Fidelity and 
Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NEW VORK 


Assets .. 
Liabilities... 








Annual Statement, December 31, 1911 


SSCUSERG als dc ci tesea eerste manirclets ees $10,482,662.48 
Gapitatand Surplus rs oyuire eos 2,925 ,436.99 
Losses paid to December 31, 1911, 37,528,798.17 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 
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GHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593.29 
Capital, : : 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 








METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 





An old and well established company, progressive and. 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Ee. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,319,009.00° 
(Paid-for basis) 
Assets, Soe el OLD Los4a pees 


(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 _ 





Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 ~ 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE | 


MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
New York, N. Y. 


34 Nassau Street 





Incorporated 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
Its policies, which are issued at low rates, contain many privileges. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. S. WELD, SUPT. OF AGENCIES 








This Conpany issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 
Death From Any Cause Ae Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHCENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

















HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
LOUIS P. BAYARD | JOINT 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD {| MANAGERS 


A. B, IRVING, JR., 
SECRETARY 








LJANOVER - 


im all the Principal Places 





Agencies 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


UEEN 


in the United States. 





Ins.Co. of America, 


New York. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


<O OVNOED M82 





PHILADEBLUPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 


BENJAMIN RUSH, FORM. O) PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAY, 191) 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


weeenve FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,007 4 


N ‘4 SURPLUS 


8.447,668 


20, 249.742 





$4,000,428.73 


Assets, January 1, 19012-+seesrcencereccercercsssvecseceers 

Total Liabilities, except Ganitallsccdcs <tc cco seveoccssveeneee 2,044,458.01 

“Capital ...:...ssecesscccersccccceccccecccccecesscecocecce 500,000, 00 

Surplus to eee cider DN ee aie clale'l slele ev sece es 66 ele I 955,969.82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1], 1912 


Secs WORE are cotclc crarere cieted) orrvcwetseciejenis's celclusiv sels c'sieeeiee.cisles $1,000.000,C0 
\ Sa alee POE AIM LOMPONT RET SEUE Ao S TE it Sc Atbastns pry 
re RI So Sens ees ayy k Cottons sennu esses gees $2,289,631. 
Net Surplus..........00 esse ee eeee cree $280'631,04 


Surplus for Policy Holders.........ssees cree ce reee cree eeeeeeeeeees es 
HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 











YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


66 
F.& D.” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 


Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = = - = = $2,.000,000.00 

Assets, = 8,133,000.57 


Surplus to Boltovnolders: 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—‘' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.”’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CoumerciraL Unron Assurance Co. 


LIMITED, 


OF LONDON. 
OFFICE : 


Cor. Dive William Sts., New York. 


1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








Cash Capital eras +) acnicte towel eee taterahal Uiaitretalatelsieieiete S's acaie'e ee oiseiee $750,000.00 
Reinsurance) ands alll liabilities acon scrtecisciclsle 0.0 00.6.0 0-0\0,6.0% 4,631,620.85 
9 8) Tee ARN ige:d cide clon 6 DO OURUG CULO CDI IUGR OOO ao 2,240,478.24 

Motal Jantiary alse lOUSemisictecisle’ isis ciccic aiviewiecsicescscsss $7,622,099 .09 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JYUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres, HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 














Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
of New York Se) ‘i ais 





Backed by almost illimitable 


resources i the F idelity U n= Incorporated 1819, Charter Perpetual. 
a3 ’ A r Cash. Capital “/, 5.514 .2 cag alate eee eee $5,000,000.00 
derw riters P O 1C yf 1S th € Cash Assets -?.:i. \ ei Segen. cove eee 22,017,389.71 
a 5 Total iiabifities sv. 2.(oy sta cee tee ene 09,183,194.97 

Oo 

strongest fire policy issued Net Surplus. :s.8%\s.¢. 50 cr abate. si ae 7,834,194.74 
Surplus for Policyholders/t......Jiic bese een 12,834,194.74 
today. Losses. Paid. in- o3uMeatesic.essens crete 128,003,578.89 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
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AN index to the eighty-sixth volume of THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER, which closed with the issue of June 20, 
accompanies this week’s paper. It will be found con- 
venient by our readers for ready reference to insurance 
events that occurred during the first half of the year 
1912. 


Tue Association of Life Insurance Presidents an- 
nounces that its health committee will participate in the 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
which will be held at Washington by invitation of Con- 
gress in September and October. It is expected that thir- 
ty-one countries will be represented by delegates, and so 
far forty-one States of the Union have appointed com- 
mittees of five persons each to co-operate with the con- 
gress. The President of the United States will be hon- 
orary president. The purpose of this great conference 
is to “extend the knowledge and improve the practice of 
health and vital statistics.” The hygienic work of the 
United States and its dependencies will be illustrated 
by graphic exhibits. It is quite characteristic of the 
association representing our leading life insurance com- 
panies that they are zealous in promoting and sustain- 
ing this world movement for, the betterment of the health 
of mankind. ‘The official announcement appears in our 
news columns. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the State insurance commissioners 
convened in annual session this week at the extreme 
west side of the continent—at Spokane, in Washington 
—there was an excellent attendance, the representatives 
of twenty-nine States responding at roll call, and all but 
six of the States being east of the Rockies. It will be 
seen by the very full report which we print that the 
active work that has characterized national insurance 
commissioners’ conventions in these later times, was well 
kept up at this meeting. The essayists did much to make 
plain to the public mind the matters which are now at 
the front in insurance, such as rates and expenses in fire 
insurance, the group plan in life insurance, workmen’s 
compensation laws, 
panies, the fraternal insurance situation, the conservation 
of health, the prevention and reduction of the fire waste 
and the education of the public in the fundamentals of 
insurance. Commissioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, 
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provided a much desired and lucid explanation of the 
provisions of the new workmen’s compensation law of 
that State. The convention took action on speculative 
new company promotions, the regulation of loans on life 
insurance policies, the suppression of the criminal match, 
the abuses in industrial, accident and health insurance 
settlements, and Mr. Emmet’s longing for a classification 
of the fire insurance business was referred, at his request, 
to the executive committee to see if a practical plan of 
classification can be devised. Mr. Mansfield started an 
inquiry into the feasibility of co-operation between the 
State departments in the publication of annual reports 
of business so as to avoid the heavy cost of duplication 
and a very sensible resolution was adopted to ask the 
census bureau and the corporations’ commissioner of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor at Washington to 
assist the State insurance departments in statistical re- 
search. It will be seen that the convention was busy 
during its four days’ session with good deeds. There may 
be individual instances of perverseness among the com- 
missioners, but their association, as a body, is reasonable. 
Its influence upon the business is great and growing. 


THE outburst of Sir James Barr on his election as 
president of the British Medical Association on Tuesday 
that the new British national insurance law is “the most 
gigantic fraud that has ever been perpetrated on a con- 
fiding public since the days of the South Sea Bubble,” 
would appear to indicate that the doctors are not pleased 
with the law. Indeed if they are to receive but six shil- 
lings per annum for attendance upon an injured person 
it is not surprising that they should kick against the law 
with vigor. We cannot hire physicians for any such fees’ 
in this land of high prices. The experiment of state 
insurance in Great Britain limps in several ways at the 
outset. Germany has been struggling with it for over 
twenty years, and its defects are the theme of political 
economists. Wisconsin.is now beginning to try it on. 
The State does not promise to insure lives cheaper than 
the life insurance companies, notwithstanding its smaller 
expenses, but it professes to offer a superior article—one 
that is backed by the responsibility of the State. Its 
sponsors evidently expect a great popular demonstration 
in favor of the scheme and a rush of applications as did 
the authors of the savings bank plan of life insurance 
in Massachusetts. What rational newspaper opinion 
of Wisconsin State insurance at its present stage is may 
be gathered from the following candid comment in the 
New York Times: 

Neither in that State, nor generally in the United States, is there either 
a trained body of officials or a popular disposition’ to look to the Government 
for control of private interests. There is a restlessness against Government 
initiative, and a disposition rather to train the Government in the. way 
it should go than follow where Government leads. It may be different after 
a few generations of Progressive training of ‘popular instincts, but just now 
the Progressive movement itself negatives the idea that prestige attaches 
to government. It is because government is not ‘what it ought to be that 
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the Progressives essay to set it right. After that is done the prospect of the 
Wisconsin insurance idea is likely to be better than it seems just now. 
It will be some time before the Wisconsin State insurance will have in- 
trinsic advantages superior to those offered by the few insurance companies 
which have been strong enough to resist the State’s oppressive legislation. 
The statutes which private companies flee before by the score may be taken 
to exemplify the manner in which insurance will be conducted by the State, 
not on the credit of the State, but on the funds accumulated in that man- 
ner. It cannot be denied that full warning is given to the “thousands” 
whose custom is invited and expected. 


Facts and Opinions. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of which 
Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, is president, will begin pub- 
lishing the Nation’s Business on September 2. This periodical 
will be distributed from Washington to the editorial writers 
of the nation and to the constituent members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. It is intended to furnish a survey 
of the constructive progress of the nation along lines of 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, transportation, distribution 
and finance. It will be devoted to the news of progress and 
of organized promotion. It will include statistical statements 
of development, and cover the bureaus of the Government 
departments that are related to business and commercial 
activities at home and abroad. Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe, chief 
of the editorial division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, will be editor. He says: “This periodical is 
intended to place in the hands of editors facts regarding each 
basic activity of the United States and data regarding each 
State of the Union. It will be a compendium of progress 
news. It will cover an uncovered field. Its primary purpose 
is to serve the editors of the nation without cost. Such an 
organ will also render service in the direction of nationalizing 
thought; for at present the man in California has but slight 
idea of what is going on of a constructive character in Maine; 
the man in Michigan has but slight idea of what is going on 
in Texas. In other words, by regarding progress matters 
throughout the nation as of interest to all the nation, it will 
be part of the work of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to furnish progress information in such a way 
as to link all parts of the nation together in the patriotism 
of development.” 





The committee in charge of the Dr. John A. Fowler Me- 
morial, appointed in July, 1911, at a meeting of insurance jour- 
nalists held in the office of the Jnsurance Press, has completed 
its labors. The memorial is a volume of parchment sheets, 
I1xg inches, bound in flexible black seal covers. Among the 
contributors of autographic pages are Ambrose Shapley, John 
H. C. Whiting, Benjamin L. Tomes, I: Layton Register, Henry 
C. Lippincott, Amos Wakelin, F. H. Garrigues, John R. Hege- 
man, Walter S. Nichols, George W. Olney, Miles M. Dawson, 
Arthur E. Harrell, A. G. Hall, George W. Hatch, Charles A. 
Jenney, William S. Barnaby, Charles F. Howell, W. E. 
Underwood, H. E. Roberts and Franklin Webster. TIllu- 
minated pages are given to resolutions adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters and to resolutions 
adopted at the seventh annual meeting of the Insurance Jour- 
nalists’ Association of the United States on October 11, 1888, 
upon the completion of Dr. Fowler’s “History of Insurance 
in Philadelphia for Two Centuries.” George Dyre Eldridge’s 
poem, “To Dr. John A, Fowler,” read at the testimonal din- 
ner given to Dr. Folwer on April 30, 1901, occupies several 
pages. Mounted on parchment sheets are editorials from 
the leading insurance journals of the United States. The 
committee that prepared this interesting book (of which only 
one copy has been made, which is to be transmitted to Mrs. 


Fowler) are the following: Franklin Webster, editor of the 
Insurance Press; R. R. Dearden, editor of the United States 
Review; Charles D. Lakey, editor of Insurance; Walter S. 
Nichols, of the Jnsurance Law Journal, and George W. Olney, 
editor of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


At the annual meeting of the Agents’ Association of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Dr. Albright, of Milwaukee, was 
again declared the winner in the contest for amount of busi- 
ness written, his record for the past year being $1,817,000, 
excluding a large amount of surplus lines placed elsewhere 
during the year. Charles Winfield, of Wausau, Wis., stood 
second, insuring 239 lives for $1,050,000, Isaac Kaufmann, of 
Minneapolis, being third, with 65 persons insured for $852,931, 
and Rudolph Recht, of New York, fourth, with 105 lives in- 
sured for $776,333. Five others wrote over $400,000 each. In 
awarding the prizes to the winners at the convention, which 
was held at the home office last week, H. F. Norris, super- 
intendent of agencies, stated that the company’s business for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1912, was $128,999,071, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $8,368,826. Four hundred 
agents had written over $100,000 each, and 227 of them had 
written over $150,000. The agents were welcomed by Presi- 
dent W. H. Markham, and there was the usual group of 
luncheon conferences, receptions and the annual gridiron 
dinner. The association elected Lawrence W. Mack, of New 
York city, president; Royal S. Goldsbury, of Pittsburgh, vice 
president, and Russell W. Fish, of Milwaukee, secretary and 
treasurer. The officers of the Special and District Agents’ 
Association are: President, Rudolph Recht, of New York; 
vice presidents, J. L. Lowenthal, of Nashvilic, and Henry 
Phillips, of Syracuse, N. Y.; secretary, August Rosenberg, 
of New York. The new officers of the General Agents’ As- 
sociation are: President, J. T. Throop, of Nashville; vice 
president, C. D. Rodman, of Louisville; secretary M. W. 
Mack, of Cincinnati. 


A suit arising out of the death of Ocey Martin Sneed, who 
was found murdered in a bathtub in her house in East 
Orange, N. J., on November 29, 1909, was begun on Tues- 
day in the New York Supreme Court. The young.woman be- 
fore her marriage had taken out three policies with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, aggregating $7,500. Her 
mother, Mrs. Caroline B. Martin, and her two aunts, Mrs. 
Mary Snead and Miss Caroline Wardlaw, who were indicted 
for murder, assigned the policies to their attorney, Archer A. 
Phleger, of Christiansburg, Va., who is now suing the Equita- 
ble Life for payment. Mrs. Wardlaw starved herself to 
death before she could be tried. Mrs. Snead’s indictment was 
quashed, and Mrs. Martin, who was sentenced to seven years 
in the penitentiary, was later declared insane and transferred 
to an asylum. The policies, therefore, remain in the hands 
of Mr. Phleger to dispose of as he sees fit after settling all 
claims of the three women whom he represented. At the 
time of the poisoning it was said that the heavy insurance on 
the young woman, which, after her marriage was transferred 
to her grandmother, Mrs. Martha E, Wardlaw, of Christians- 
burg, might have been the motive of the crime, as the three 
women were living in squalor and penury when the: crime 
was brought to light. The defense of the Equitable Life 
has not yet been filed, but it is evident from the circum- 
stances in the case that it is a strong one. 


Monday night the Chicago city council passed several meas- 
ures which are expected to have a restraining effect upon the 
fire losses of the city. Most important of these is the ordi- 
nance establishing a city fire prevention bureau, which is to 
be put in operation at once. The new bureau will have all 
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the powérs now scattered among the building, police, fire 
and other departments of the city looking to the protection 
of life and property; and with a single bureau specializing on 
this important work it is confidently expected that much 
more practical work can be accomplished. A second measure 
is that extending the fire limits so as to embrace about 35 
square miles more than the old limits. A strong effort was 
made to extend the limits to the city limits, but the alder- 
men from outlying wards, including the more desirable resi- 
dential portions of the city and the sections where land values 
are very low, were able to block the wider extension of the 
limits. The new addition, however, includes the stock yards 
district, and this in itself is regarded as a substantial gain in 
the way of eliminating combustible construction hereafter. 
The third measure, looking more especially to the protec- 
tion of life. was the ordinance prohibiting upstairs theatres 
having a seating capacity of more than 300, unless they be 
located in fireproof buildings. 


A letter of instructions has been issued by Vice President 
Lunger to the agency force of the Equitable Life, directing 
the agents to curtail production along certain lines on account 
of the approach of the company to its lawful limit of busi- 
ness. The limit for the present year is $150,000,000, and to 
date the pro rata allowance has been exceeded. The com- 
pany has paid for $79,000,000 of new business for the first six 
months and about $7,000,000 of this on the group plan. The 
net gain of insurance in force is over $26,000,000. The com- 
pany will curtail its activities in respect to group insurance 
and restrict the issue of sub-standard policies. Group insur- 
ance, however, will not be discontinued, but the larger group 
policies will not be undertaken at present. Life and endow- 
ment policies will be held down to a $300,000 limit instead of 
the usual $500,000 one, and term policies will not be written 
for more than $100,000 as the maximum, instead of $250,000, 
as is usually the case. All applications for sub-standard poli- 
cies on lives which have been previously declined by any 
other company will not be considered. 


Denver representatives of the life insurance companies 
which carried the $12,000 insurance on the life of Miss Can- 
dace Wheeler, who was drowned in Bowles Lake, near Lit- 
tleton, Col., June 23, have started an investigation to make 
certain whether it was the body of Miss Wheeler that was 
reported found in the lake and buried in Fairmount Cemetery 
at Denver. It is stated that the insurance companies will ask 
that the body be disinterred unless it is clearly proven to 
them that Miss Wheeler lost her life by drowning, as was 
reported. Dr. J. H. W. Meyer, who is to receive $5,000 of 
the insurance on the life of Miss Wheeler, and who was ap- 
pointed administrator of her estate, says he has no objection 
to the body being disinterred, and that he never at any time 
voiced any objection to such a movement. Otto Meyer, 
brother of the physician, and said to have been the fiancé of 
Miss Wheeler. was made the sole beneficiary of the estate, 
with the exception of the insurance policy made out to the 
physician. He left Denver shortly after the tragedy and is 
now said to be in Indiana. 


The first meeting of the Insurance Society of New York 
for the last half of 1912 will be held on the evening of October 
22 at the Drug and Chemical Club. The principal speaker of 
the evening will be Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, whose subject will be “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws as Distinguished from Employers’ Liability 
Laws.” Other speakers before the society during the fall 
and winter will’ be William B. Ellison, attorney; E. W. De- 








Leon, president of the Casualty Company of America; H. L. 
Phillips, president of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; Dr. I. M. Rubinow, of the Ocean Accident; Nelson D. 
Sterlin, manager of the plate glass department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty, and Claude E. Scattergood, assistant secretary 
of the Fidelity and Casualty. The dates will be announced 
later. Curtis C. Wayland, manager of the New York city 
office of the Atlas of London and the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, has been elected to the executive committee 
of the society. ew) 
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The Western Review, of Chicago, the leading fraternal in- 
surance organ, is a stalwart advocate for adequate rates for 
its kind of life insurance organizations, and it wonders at the 
existence of objectors to adequate rates among fraternal 
members, thus: 

The mind of the average low rater is a distinct puzzle. We cannot con- 
ceive the process of thought that induces the acts and expressions emanating 
from such’ minds. In general the member who objects to the adoption of 
sound rates knows absolutely nothing about the matter he is objecting to, 
and although he may be an average citizen in other respects, he becomes a 
sort of monomaniac on this subject. Authority, experience, argument all 
count for nothing with him. He is willing to stake his own ignorance 
against the accumulated knowledge of years; against all scientific principles, 
and even against actual results. Mathematics and logic are nothing to 
him, he only knows and only cares that he belongs to an organization that 
is representative and proposes with all his ability to prevent an increase of 
the contributions he shall be required to pay. He is reducing in numbers, 
however, and gradually being overcome by the intelligent members of the 
fraternities, and ere long will be but a memory. He has certainly had a 
vogue far in excess of his deserts, and his career has been marked by 
much grief in the ranks of the fraternities. 
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At the annual meeting of the Michigan Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, held at Petoskey, J. K. Livingston, of 
Detroit, was elected president. Mr. Livingston formerly was 
Michigan State agent of the Pennsylvania. He left the field 
to enter the ranks of the local agents. The vice presidents 
elected were: Mark Greer, Saginaw; Thomas Ribble, Bay 
City; C. C. Heck, Port Huron; B. P. Barnes, Manistee; John 
P. Olds, Sault Ste. Marie, and Vet S. Malony, Cheboygan. 
W. A. Eldridge, Detroit, was chosen secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting was presided over by John L. A. Galster. Addresses 
were made by M. O. Rowland, president of the Detroit Na- 
tional Fire and former Insurance Commissioner of Michigan; 
Paul Turner, general manager of the Detroit Underwriters’ 
Company; Samuel D. Capen, president of the Missouri Local 
Agents’ Association, and William T. Benallack, manager of 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau. 





A letter has been sent by Governor Deneen, of Illinois, to | 
each of the insurgent Woodmen of America who complained 
to him of the attitude taken by Insurance Superintendent 
Potter regarding the increase in the rates of the order, de- 
manding his removal from office. The Governor regards the 
matter as largely a political movement, and made it plain 
that he will not remove an official whom he believes has 
rendered good service. With his letter the Governor in- 
closed a statement made by Mr. Potter and a letter written 
by Senator Dailey, who had charge of the insurgent fight 
in the Legislature. Mr. Potter stated that he appeared before 
the Senate Committee at its request and expressed his views 
on the provisions and effect of the Donahue bill, while in his 
letter Senator Dailey stated that the compromise bill as 
finally passed was satisfatcory to the insurgents in every re- 
spect. 

In his bulletin Auditor Darst, of West Virginia, emphasizes 
the fact that‘ in our country if a man has a fire—due perhaps 
to his carelessness—and this fire destroys his neighbor’s 
property, there is nothing but sympathy for all concerned,” 
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whereas “in Europe it is quite different. The owner upon 
whose property the fire originates is subjected to a careful 
investigation, and if it is found that he has not lived up to 
the building regulations, or has been guilty of carelessness he 
may be held liable both civilly and criminally for the result 
of the fire, and even be made to pay the cost of the fire de- 
partment in extinguishing the fire. This, of course, goes far 
toward the prevention of the burning of property by its 
owner for the insurance and incidentally reduces the demand 
for overinsurance.” 


The Wisconsin scheme of State life insurance does not ap- 
pear to worry the life insurance companies. The Hartford 
Times has been interviewing some of the local life under- 
writers with this result: 

President Dunham, of the Travelers, said that the State of Wisconsin 
going into the life insurance business would not make any material differ- 
ence with the Travelers’ business in that State. The laws there have been 
radical some two or three years, but the Travelers has complied with them 
and continued to do business. The State scheme does not intend to issue 
policies for more than $3,000 to any one person, and its competition will 
not be any more serious than that of any insurance company, and besides the 
State insurance does not have solicitors. Vice President English, of the 
ZEtna Life, said that, although the Wisconsin laws have been onerous for 
a few years, and have entailed a lot of extra work for the company, the 
ZEtna has continued to do its insurance business there, where it has a 
number of policies in the rural communities for moderate amounts on 
each policy. Mr. English did not think the State insurance as offered by 
Wisconsin is particularly attractive, as the State’s liability for death losses 
does not go beyond the amount of the premiums received. He does not 
consider that the State in the business of insurance is going to be able 
to conduct life insurance at much less rates, and certainly not on any 
better security than the old line companies. Vice President Robinson, of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, said that his company got out of Wisconsin 
some time ago, but he thinks the State about as good a place as any to try 
the experiment of State life insurance, the success of which Mr. Robinson 
has his doubts about. 


The Hartford Life is now issuing for Lockeyer & Rhawn, 
of Philadelphia, a bank collateral policy in multiples of $100. 
The idea is to protect banks against loss through the death 
of a borrower, and the agency will open in ten States for the 
new line for a starter. Banks receive the policies in blank, 
filling in the amount and the borrower’s name and then coun- 
tersigning the contract. If the borrower dies before the loan 
is repaid the company pays and the bank returns the note to 
the borrower’s estate. Policies may be renewed for reduced 
amounts if the borrower pays only part of the loan when due. 
The premium varies from 14 cents per month per $100 at 
ages twenty. to thirty-five to. 39 cents at ages fifty-six to 
sixty, no policy being issued to persons over sixty years 
of age. 





In a recent interview Superintendent Blake, of Missouri, 
attackéd fire insurance commissions as excessive, declaring 
for a maximum of 20 per cent. on dwellings, 15 per cent. on 


mercantile risks and 10 per cent. on sprinklered risks and spe- 


cial hazards. He contended that there was need for a higher 
standard of efficiency and character among local agents and 
fewer agents, but most of all a reduction in commissions 
paid them. He held that commissions had been increased 
from Io per cent. in 1860 to 22 per cent. in 1910, and were 
steadily increasing. He claimed that companies would have 
difficulty in convincing property owners that rates are not 
excessive while such a commission scale prevails, and said 
he was in favor of a statutory limitation of commissions. 





The latest suits brought by A. C. Wegner at Chicago are 
against the State Mutual Life, and Frank B. Todd, represent- 
ing the Carmack general agency in Chicago, both the com- 
pany and Todd being charged with granting a rebate of 25 
per cent. on a policy for $1,000 issued to John F. Goggin. 








The Mutual Life has been given until September 16 to pre- 
pare for a trial of the suit under which it is sued for a rebate 
alleged to have been allowed by it and its agent, Max J. 
Callmann, the recent death of Callmann being recognized as 
complicating the company’s case. A writ of error has been 
granted in the case against the Mutual Life involving a policy 
issued by C. L. Coyner, and the appeal from the decision in 
favor of the company has been filed by Mr. Wegner. 


The Westchester Fire has reinsured the remaining business 
of the Delaware of Philadelphia, except its perpetual policies. 
The Southern and Western business of the Delaware was 
disposed of to the Firemen’s of Newark some months ago. 
The Westchester Fire will continue the business of the Dela- 
ware as the Delaware Underwriters, under the management 
of J. Parsons Smith, Jr., at the old office at Philadelphia. 
The Delaware has been regarded by underwriters for some 
time as top heavy, with a large reserve and small surplus. 
Its capital was $400,000; its assets, January 1, $2,020,446; re- 
serve, $1,335.849, and net surplus, $111,178. It had a 69.5 
per cent. loss ratio last year and a 42 per cent. expense ratio. 
It began business in 1835. 


The Attorney General of New York on Monday rendered 
an opinion that the State Fire Marshal has exclusive legal 
jurisdiction to name conditions, frame specifications or super- 
vise the installation of electrical appliances in public or pri- 
vate buildings. The opinion declared that none of the fire 
underwriting organizations of the State has any such power. 
This does not mean that they may not exercise the power 
of inspecting such electrical apppliances and certifying there- 
to for purposes of insurance or otherwise, but merely that 
the State law has vested in the fire marshal the duty of di- 
recting that buildings “be placed in such condition as to 
lessen the danger of fire, and has given him the right to 
make orders accordingly.” 


The Commercial Fire of Washington, D. C., has issued the 
first number of a “magazine of onwardness,”’ which it entitles 
Spur. It contains portraits of a fine looking board of direct- 
ors, including the handsome president, Robert R.. Tuttle. 
The magazine says: 

The Commercial is now the largest fire insurance company in the District 

Columbia. Its active business. operations extend to eleven. States, in 
which 350 general agencies and local agencies have been established. From 
these agencies a steady and increasing flow of desirable business is coming, 
and the company’s resources show a marked gain from month to month. 
While the company’s operations are at present confined to eleven States, its 
name and fame are known throughout the entire forty-eight States of the 
Union, for in each one of those forty-eight States the company has stock- 


holders and friends who regularly receive cash benefits from their associa- 
tion with the company. 


of 


A circular letter to insurance companies writing windstorm 
and tornado insurance in Missouri has been issued by Insur- 
ance Superintendent Blake. He says: 

Please take notice that complaint having been made that the rates charged 
by insurance companies for windstorm and tornado insurance in Missouri 
are unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory, the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of Missouri will on Monday, September 2, 1912, at 9 
o’clock a, m., at the office of said Insurance Superintendent, in Jefferson 
City, Mo., begin an investigation for the purpose of determining whether or 
not such rates are reasonable, just or non-discriminatory. A full oppor- 
tunity to be heard will be given to all who may appear upon said date. You 
are hereby respectfully requested and directed to advise me on or before 
said date what rates were charged by your company for windstorm and 
tornado insurance in Missouri during the ten year period beginning January 
I, 1902, and ending December 31, 1911. 


The Alfred M. Best Company, 100 William street, New 


York, has published the seventh annual edition of Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports upon all legal reserve companies transact- 
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ing business in the United States and Canada and fraternal 
societies and associations operating in the United States. It 
makes a compact volume of 696 pages, and gives adequate 
information of the business and official forces of all the 
companies in convenient form for reference. The same house 
publishes “Best’s Policy Analysis and Dividend Illustrations” 
of all legal reserve companies operating in the country. The 
191z edition contains many improvements and valuable addi- 
tions. 


The engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
recently reported on Chicago Heights, Ill., and Hannibal, 
-Mo. In the former city few conditions were found satisfac- 
“tory, and changes and improvements were recommended for 
practically every branch of the fire protection, water supply, 
building code and fire department equipment. Hannibal is 
given a much better report, though needed improvements are 
indicated for the water system; more men and apparatus are 
needed for the fire department; the fire alarm service is de- 
clared to be unsatisfactory, and the election of a fire chief 
for a short term is undesirable. 


In the annual report of Superintendent Lewis, of Kansas, 
he suggests changes in the valued policy law; questions the 
advisability of taxing fire insurance premiums since it re- 
sults in an increase in fire insurance premiums; holds that 

the State rating law should be amended so as to provide 
proper means, such as an inspection service for determining 
whether a rate is too high or too low, and urges the enact- 

ment of a State fire marshal law. Concerning the question 
of overinsurance, he contends that the latest returns to the 
tax assessors should be taken as the basis for the maximum 
amount of insurance to be carried on any real property. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Texas has issued a state- 
ment declaring that the Republic Trust Company of Dallas, 
which was organized for the purpose of acquiring the stock 
of various Texas life insurance companies, is not licensed by 
his department, it having an Arizona charter, and is not 
amenable to the Texas department. The commissioner is 
opposed to the proposed consolidation of life companies, be- 
lieving that the home companies should continue separately, 
and expresses the belief that the alleged purpose of the trust 
“company would be in violation of the anti-trust laws of the 
State. 


A feature of the annual gathering of the agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at the home office last week was 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new home office build- 
ing, the trowel being handled by President George C. Mark- 
ham. The cornerstone contained a copy of the original 
charter of the company, a copy of its first policy and its 
present policy forms, and a list of the agents and employees 
of the company. 


It develops that the local fire insurance agents of Texas 
were back of the suit several months ago which resulted in 
a court decision that corporations, unless specifically author- 
ized by their charters to engage in insurance, cannot become 
members of mutual companies or reciprocal underwriters. A 
fund was raised among those who saw the importance to 
them of such a decision and the expenses of the action paid 
from this. 


Speakers already announced for the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at Memphis in 
October include Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Isaac Miller Ham- 


th 
SS 


ilton, president of the Federal Life of Chicago; Dr. Oscar S. 
Dowling, president of the Louisiana State Board of Health, 


and E. A. Woods, manager at Pittsburgh for the Equitable 
Life. 


The Utah Insurance Department has issued a warning 
against the Kight Audit and Abstract Company, which pre- 
tends to show life insurance policyholders. how they can save 
money on their insurance. The Utah department states that 
the service rendered is usually a detriment to the policy- 
holder, and declares that anyone who pays a fee to the Kight 
concern for advice does so at the risk of almost certain loss. 


The Preferred Life of Grand Rapids has completed its deal 
for the reinsurance of the business of the Finnish Mutual 
Life of Hancock, Mich., and will establish a Finnish depart- 
ment to handle this business. Policies will be issued in the 
Finnish language, and the department will be in charge of 
Charles E. Tolson, secretary of the Finnish Mutual. The 
insurance transferred amounted to about $500,000. 


A bulletin has been issued by Insurance Commissioner 
Taylor, of North Dakota, concerning the licensing of per- 
sons who solicit insurance, in which he decides that officers 
of companies must be licensed as agents or they cannot issue 
policies. He also holds that an agent’s license issued to one 
officer of a bank does not authorize any other .person con- 
nected with the bank to issue policies. 


It is generally understood that H. F. Norris, superintendent 
of agencies for the Northwestern Mutual Life, who was 
elected a trustee last week, will be elected to the vice presi- 
dency made vacant by the death some months ago of J. W. 
Skinner. Mr. Norris has been with the company for many 
years, and is especially well qualified for the higher position 
which is said to be ready for him. 


In its semi-annual statement the Fidelity-Phenix Fire of 
New York reports total assets of $14,740,511.55 and net sur- 
plus of $4,482,0907.909 on July 1. The company is writing fire 
insurance, tornado and windstorm insurance, rent insurance, 
automobile insurance, use and occupancy insurance, sprinkler 
leakage insurance and tourist floater insurance under the 
broadest forms. 


The Amalgamated Insurance Corporation of Indianapolis 
has secured control of the Shawnee Life of Oklahoma, and 
the Shawnee has reinsured the life business of the Home Life 
of Oklahoma City. The Shawnee has requested permission 
to enter the health and accident field, but the matter has not 
yet been passed upon by the Oklahoma department. 


Announcement is made by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York of the appointment of William F. Callan 
as cashier of the department at the Albany headquarters at a 
yearly salary of $3,000. Mr. Callan comes from the Brooklyn 
mercantile house of Frederick Loeser & Co., where he has 
been employed for twenty-five years. 


The Anniversary Club Convention of the Southern States 
Life will be held August 9 and 10 at Atlanta. Fourteen 
agents qualified by writing $100,000 or more insurance during 
the club year, while three gained membership in the Key- 
stone Degree by writing the amount four years in succession. 


The following important removal notice has been issued: 
“On and after August 3 the general office of the United States 
branch of the Commercial Union Assurance Company of 
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London will be at 55 John street, New York city, in the new 
building which has been erected for its sole occupancy.” 


The business and agency plant of the Home Life and In- 
dustrial of Chicago has been sold to the American Assurance 
of Philadelphia, which will continue the business. The Home 
Life was an assessment company and its sale followed the 
failure of efforts to capitalize it. 

Returns of Manhattan and Bronx premium receipts, so far 
received, for the first half of 1912 show that the German- 
American took in $493,502, Continental $209,810, London and 
Lancashire $159,874, American of Newark $154,045 and West- 
chester Fire $152,739. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh is adding a monthly in- 
come clause to its total and permanent disability clause, pro- 
viding for the payment of the face of the contract in monthly 
instalments of one per cent. until the whole amount has been 
paid. 


Under the new spirit of co-operation in the West, the ex- 
ecutive committees of the Illinois State Board and the Illinois 
Field Club will have joint meetings every two weeks or so 
to consider matters of mutual interest in the State. 


In a recent decision the Ohio Supreme Court ruled that 
the existence of a chattel mortgage at the time the property 
was insured did not void the insurance if the mortgage was 
paid off before a loss occurred. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe is now writing hail 
insurance in the way of reinsurance of hail business for the 
Northwestern Fire and Marine of Minneapolis. 
this class direct in the future. 


It may write 


Choice has been given by Auditor Barton, of Nebraska, to 
the Equitable Endowment Association of Omaha of either 
reinsuring or going into the hands of a receiver, its financial 
condition being unsatisfactory. 


The Massachusetts Fire and Marine has been admitted to 
California to transact a marine business. The Century of 
Scotland and New Hampshire Fire have applied for admis- 
sion to the State. 


The Phoenix of London has begun writing marine and auto- 
mobile risks. F. Herrman & Co., of New York, represent it 
for these lines throughout the United States, except the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


The Kentucky State Insurance Rating Board has elected 
Charles W. La Brande, of St. Paul, Minn., to be actuary of 
the board. There have been a number of competitors for the 
position. 


Resolutions passed by the New York Board of Aldermen 
allowing two political organizations in the city to use fire- 
works in nights during the campaign have been vetoed by 
Mayor Gaynor. 


The annual meeting of the $100,000 club of the Missouri 
State Life will be held July 29-31 at Detroit, the members 
being given a trip to Niagara Falls for the last day’s session. 


Returns recently obtained indicate that the Northwestern 
Mutual Life had the largest line of life insurance in the Ti- 
tanic disaster, its claims aggregating $428,340. 


~ 


The Detroit National Fire and the Columbian insurance 
company of Indianapolis have made application for member- 
ship in the Western Insurance Bureau. 





The Home of New York is sending to its friends a new 
desk blotter on which is imprinted some information about 
itself, which is a clever idea. 


At the last meeting of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department the People’s National of Philadelphia was 


elected to membership. 


The Royal of Liverpool is about to acquire control of the 


British Engine, Boiler and Electrical insurance company of 


Manchester, England. 


The Detroit National Fire will apply for admission to the 
State of New York. It is already licensed in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, 





The Scottish Union and National is about to erect a United 
States head office building on Elm‘street at Hartford, Conn, 








Personal. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia: H. A. Colohan, of Seattle, general 
agent for western Washington. 


Germania Fire of New York: George H. Stratton, State agent for California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania: J. S. Frelinghuysen, of 
New York, United States manager for automobile lines. 


Liverpool and London and Globe: J. W. Rodger, special agent in Missouri; 
Robert H. Williams, special agent for Tennessee; Frank G. Snyder, 
special agent for Kentucky alone; D.- H. Pointe, special agent for 
northern Illinois, with headquarters at Springfield; M. C. Rathburn, 
special agent for southern Illinois, with headquarters at Springfield. 


Lloyds Plate Glass: William L. McNevin, of Atlanta, general agent for 
Georgia. 


New Hampshire Fire: Edward Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Newark Fire: J. L. Wright & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prudential: A. L. Steece, of Minneapolis, State agent for Minnesota. 
Security of New Haven: John F. Zimmer, State agent for Nebraska. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine: Ralph H. Taylor, special agent for Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


United States Casualty: S. C. Quimby, general agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding S. B. Markland. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty: F. J. Wallace, special agent for Cali- 





fornia; T. M. Storm, special agent for Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. 
Mr. George L. Newman, of Charlottesville, Va., celebrated his ninety-sixth 


birthday recently. He is the oldest living policyholder of the Mutual 
Life of New York, his policy having been issued January 24, 1844, for 
$1,500. With dividend additions it now amounts to $5,320. Mr. New- 
man was born in England in 1816, and came to America in 1830. He 
has never touched alcoholic beverages, but has been a great smoker. 
H. C. King, who has had twenty years’ experience with the Equitable 
Life and Mutual Life, has been elected president of the Mid-Continental 
Life of Muskogee, Okla. The company has complied with the various 
requirements imposed by the Insurance Department, and has been re- 
licensed, a renewal of the license having been held up pending certain 
changes. 


Louis F. Dommerich, vice president of the German-American insurance 
company of New York, and head of the large wholesale dry goods 
house of L, F. Dommerich & Co., died in New York-on Monday, aged 
seventy-two years. He was also a director in the New York Life and 
Hanover Fire insurance companies. 


Wilbur S. Wynn, first vice president, secretary and actuary for the 
State Life of Indianapolis, died July 18 from acute indigestion, at 
the age of sixty-two. We was one of the organizers of the company. 
Vice President Charles F. Coffin will act as secretary until September. 


Everett C. Benton, president of the Massachusetts Fire and Marine 
of Boston, is announced as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Massachusetts. He is prominent in political, financial 
and Masonic circles, and would make a strong candidate. 


A. L. Foster, an agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life for several 
years, has been appointed manager for the Hartford Life at Memphis 
for western Tennessee, northern and western Arkansas, and all of 
Mississippi. , 
. F. H. Rhoads, who became Pacific Coast manager of the National 
Union Fire last March, has resigned, to take effect August 31, as has 
his brother, C. G. Rhoads, who was special agent for the company on 
the Coast. 

. Harvey B. Rowe, formerly New York special agent of the Sovereign 
Fire of Canada, has been appointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Toronto. 

. Frank A. Craft, who retired July 1 as State Fire Marshal for South 

Dakota, has become secretary of the South Dakota Mutual Fire of 

Aberdeen. 
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Mr. R. P. Ockenga, general agent at Freeport, Ill., for the German-American 
of Baltimore, Allemannia, Pittsburgh Underwriters and Commerce of 
Albany, is removing his headquarters to Peoria as a more central loca- 
tion for his territory. 

Mr. Arthur J. Toomey, for fifteen years a general agent in Chicago for 
the New York Life, died July 20 at his home, aged fifty-nine years. 

Mr. H. G. Bowie has been elected president of the Cherokee Life of 
Rome, Ga., in succession to his late brother, W. W. Bowie. 

Superintendent F. S. Groves, of the New York Fire Patrol, will retire on 
August 1 after a service of forty-four years in the patrol. 


Mr. Clarence L. Stockdell has resigned as special agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix for Virginia, effective August 1. 

Manager Frank Lock, of the Atlas Assurance Company, 
Europe on the Mauretania this week. 


Mr. Frank M. Joyce, life insurance agent at Minneapolis, Minn., died on 
- Tuesday. : 


arrived from 


— 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





Information has reached the Maine Insurance Department 
that “certain agents of casualty companies are practicing the 
disgusting and discredited system of twisting,” so says the 
Insurance Commissioner of Maine in his latest bulletin. For 


these casualty agents he has this warning to utter: 

Every agent in Maine knows what “twisting”? is, and knows also that it 
is a pernicious practice. Beyond the fact that the agent who does it is 
unreliable, there is the added fact that it does not speak well of his 
ability to get business. There is enough legitimate business to be had with- 
‘out resorting to this method, and in the long run the agent will be the 
sufferer, for misrepresentation and fraud are at the bottom of “‘twisting,”’ 
and they will out some time. We have congratulated ourselves on the fact 
that insurance business as conducted by Maine agents has been open and 
above board, but it seems from unmistakable evidence that has come to us 
recently that we must recede from our position and accept the inevitable. 
There is only one way to stop “twisting,” and that is by dealing sum- 
marily with those guilty of it. We have already been obliged, for the 
protection of the honest agent, to call one agent off, and unless certain 
others cease making false statements and misrepresentations relative to 
competing companies, theirs shail be the same lot. Honest agents and the 
companies they represent are desirous of having their business placed on a 
-more stable basis; they are desirous of getting in closer touch with the 
insured; they want him to have a better understanding of the insurance 
business in general, for they realize that the effective and, satisfactory way 
to eliminate the antagonism and animosity against insurance companies is 
by educating the insured to the real existing facts. ‘‘Twisting’’ is a step 
backward. It is detrimental to the best interests of the and the 
company, It destroys efforts to increase the benefits to the policyholder. 
It must and will be stopped in Maine. We hereby inform all interested 
parties that the practice of so called ‘‘twisting‘S of policyholders—and, in 
our opinion, efforts to secure agents or collectors of one company by 
another company or its representatives is “twisting’’ also—will be held by 
this department as sufficient cause to discontinue the authority of any com- 
pany or agent guilty of such practice. 


insured 





The first fatality under the new Massachusetts Workmen’s 
Compensation act is reported from Worcester. In this case 
the employer will pay only $200 funeral expenses, because 
the dead man left no dependents. The deceased was a pickler 
in the plant of the Worcester Pressed Steel Company. He 
fell into a vat of sulphuric acid. The industrial accident board 
has issued a set of rules to govern employers and employees 
‘under the compensation law. 
the terms of the law may be given by posting notices at the 
principal entrances of a plant and in every room where labor 
is employed. Employees must serve notice on employers 
either by personal service or by registered mail. All acci- 
‘dents must be reported to the board by the stock companies 
in the mutual association within five days of receipt of no- 
tice. Copy of the notice is required. An employee filing a 
claim for compensation against an insurance company must 
also send a copy to the board. Companies must furnish the 
board with the names of new policyholders, and must also 
notify it when the policy expires. Agreements between the 
employer and employed regarding compensation are subject 
to approval by the board. Forms approved by the board in- 
clude notice of accident, claim of common law rights, waiver 
of common law rights, refusal of injured employee to submit 
to examination, agreement to accept compensation, claim for 


Notice of the acceptance of. 





compensation, application for review of claim and receipt on 
account of compensation. 





The surety companies in the New York excise reinsurance 
agreement have decided to give the business one more year’s 
trial, and on that condition two new companies have been re- 
cruited for the excise year beginning October I next. They 
are the Southern Surety of St. Louis and the Empire State 
Surety. The Federal Union Surety, which has gone out of 
business; the Pacific Coast Casualty, which has retired from 
the East, and the Bankers’ Surety, which was taken over by 
the Maryland, will not be in the agreement next year. The 
Journal of Commerce says: 


It is not generally realized that the excise agreements run from year to 
year, and premiums are accepted and losses paid on that basis. In other 
words, companies have the option of withdrawing and not tying up for 
the new year if they feel that they have had enough. The excise year, 
ending September 30, 1911, was a fairly profitable one for the companies, as 
the losses aggregated only about $360,000; those for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1910, were approximately $421,000. This year, which ends Sep- 
tember 30 next, will likely show losses close to three-quarters of a million, 
and it is not believed that they can be less than $650,000. The activities of 
Excise Commissioner Farley are responsible for this condition, which has 
made it necessary already for the association to call upon its members for 
two extra assessments of $50,000 each. * * The New York Insurance 
Department has been making an examination of the Excise Reinsurance 
Association during the past two weeks, this being made possible by the 
amendment to the insurance law providing for the examination of rating 
associations. It is considered possible that recommendations may be made, 
result of the examiners’ report, which change the status of 


as a may 


affairs. 





Automobile insurance is a great and growing business, and 


the Fireman’s Fund Record discourses upon it in this strain: 

There 700,000 motor vehicles use throughout this 
country, and the number is being increased as rapidly as the various manu- 
facturers can turn them out. The State of New York leads in the use 
of automobiles, with about 80,000, and California comes second, with nearly 
65,000. The States of Pennsylvania and Ohio each are using 
automobiles, and such vehicles are well represented in all of 
the Union, even Arizona having something more than 1,000 
Power trucks are also becoming an important factor in this business, there 
being about 40,000 of them in use, and it is estimated that the number 
of such trucks will have increased at least 10,000 more by the end of the 
present year. It is advisable, however, when placing insurance on automo- 
biles to bear in mind not only the physical, but the moral hazard of such 
business. Ignorance or carelessness in handling gasoline causes the de- 
struction of many motor cars, but the list of such disasters is undoubtedly 
increased by a desire to escape unexpected expense in connection with the 
ownership of automobiles, or from a desire to exchange old machines for 
new ones. Insurance on modern, well kept automobiles belonging to reliable 
people is profitable to the company, but a little lack of care on the part of 
agents who write this class of business almost invariably puts the profit on 
the wrong side of the ledger. 


are now nearly in 


nearly 50,000 
the States in 
in operation: 





The burglary insurance managers at Chicago contemplate 
the organization of a new local board, the old one having 


become defunct. The Record-Herald says: 

Many of the burglary managers believe that the time has 
to get together, but differences of opinion have arisen as to payment of 
commissions to brokers and the number of policy writing agents 
The old brokerage scale of 20 per cent. on mercantile business, 25 
per cent. on residence risks is no longer observed, until now brokers are 
receiving from 30 to 35 per cent. on residence business, and even higher 
figures are reported as being paid by some companies. An effort is being 
made to put a maximum of 25 per cent. brokerage until a permanent or- 
ganization and agreement is effected, but opposition has developed to the 
effort to control commissions until some definite decision has been arrived 
at regarding rates and forms. Another difference is the question of policy 
writing agencies. Some companies have a number of agencies, and do not 
want to give them up. Those that do not have very many want to be 
put on the same level with the others that possess several agencies. It is 
thought that a good many concessions will have to be made before an 
agreement is reached. 


come for them 


allowed. 
and 





The article by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in the July 
issue of the North American Review on The Constitution and 
Its Makers, which contains a strong protest against the doc- 
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trine that the courts and Congress must be suddenly and rap- 
idly responsive to the will of a majority of the voters, no 
matter if it may be a narrow, ephemeral and fluctuating ma- 
jority, thus destroying the safeguards which the Fathers pro- 
vided against hasty action, passion and excitement, has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form and is being sent out with the 
compliments of John R. Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore. 


The Scullin-Gallagher Iron and Steel Company, of St. 
Louis, has established a compensation system for its em- 
ployees, combining accident and life insurance features. Em- 
ployees pay in one per cent. of their wages, and are given 
full medical attention by the firm’s physician. One year’s 
wages, but not exceeding $2,600, is paid the heirs in case of 
the death of an employee, while a similar amount is paid him 
for the loss of both hands or feet, or one hand and one foot, 
or total loss of sight. Half that sum is paid for the loss of 
one hand or one foot, with specified amounts for minor acci- 
dents, and half wages during disability. 





The National Federation of Surety Associations has been 
formed at Cleveland, Ohio, uniting the various local associa- 
tions of surety underwriters. R. H. Clark, of Cleveland, has 
been elected president; Charles N, McNaughton, Detroit, vice 
president, and Charles R. Laurenson, Cleveland, secretary 
and treasurer. The new organization starts with five local 
organizations, those of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Pittsburgh 
and Toledo, and will seek to promote better practices in the 
surety field, and assist in the formation of local associations 
everywhere for the general advancement of the business. The 
association will meet again about October 1. 


The employers’ liability commission, created at the last 
session of the Missouri Legislature, composed of five Sen- 
ators, five Representatives and five representing business in- 
terests, labor unions and insurance companies, has organized 
with Senator A, L. Oliver, of Caruthersville, as chairman, and 
Senator Wallace Greene, of Kansas City, as secretary. The 
commission will hold a number of sessions in Kansas City 
and St. Louis during the next two months to receive sugges- 
tions as to the character of legislation it shall recommend to 
the Legislature next January. 





The Royal Casualty of Chicago is now issuing books of ac- 
cident policies to be sent out by merchants with goods sold by 
them. President Dickson has copyrighted the form, and has 
also applied for a patent covering the plan of operation. The 
policies are good for ninety days each, and the company’s 
maximum liability is $50 a month on any one person. The 
policies are issued according to the amount of purchase, and 
pay a monthly indemnity of about one-third the amount of 
purchase. 

An employee of the State road department of Washington 
State, Joseph W. Brown, has filed a unique claim under the 
State Compensation act. Last May, according to his state- 
ment, he was sent to Newport to secure men to work on the 
road. He visited a saloon for that purpose, he affirms, and 
was severely beaten and suffered a broken leg. Claiming that 
his injuries were received in the proper discharge of his 
duties, he asks indemnity from the State insurance fund. 


A meeting of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the office of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company, New York, on next Tuesday at 2 o'clock 
p. m., when the rule governing three year premittms on busi- 


ness in the State of Massachusetts and the report of the — 
committee appointed to consider the question of commissions 
and the indorsement on $500 policies in Cook County, Illinois, 
will be discussed. . 








The European Accident insurance company of England, 
which is now in the hands of Fester, Douglas & Folsom, 123 — 
William street. New York, as United States managers, has ; 
been regularly admitted to New York, Massachusetts, Ili- — 
nois, Ohio and other States, and will do a reinsurance busi- 
ness in accident and health, burglary and liability lines. 


« 

J 

The Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin has ruled that ‘ 
a casualty insurance company cannot lawfully distribute to 

policyholders‘ articles of value, such as automobile road maps, 

pocketbooks and the like, either direct or by selling them to ~ 

agents for distribtuion to policyholders. 





The date for the Detroit Conference is fixed for August 28 
and 29. The sessions will be held on the roof garden of the © 
Hotel Tuller, which is twelve stories up. There will be a 
banquet on the night of August 28. 





The Home of New York has ceased writing automobile in- 
surance in Alabama and Mississippi, as it is unprofitable in — 
those States. It is also unsatisfactory in Texas. 





The Rhode Island Workmen’s Compensation law, passed . 
by the last Legislature, will go into effect October 1, 1912. : 





The General Accident of Perth is now preparing to write : 
surety lines, and later will add plate glass. 








Miscellany, . 








The Association of Life Insurance Presidents to Be Repre= 
sented in the International Hygienic Congress. 
The Association of Life Insurance Presidents will be repre- 
sented by its health committee at the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography to be held at Washington, 
D. C., from September 23 to 28. This committee is composed — 
of the following named: F. W. Jenkins, chairman, president of the 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y.; J. R. Clark, president — 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio; W. F. Dix, sec- — 
retary of the Mutual Life of New York; J. L. English, vice — 
president of the A®tna Life of Hartford; John K. Gore, vice — 
president and actuary of the Prudential of Newark; Dr. A. S. 
Knight, medical director of the Metropolitan Life of New York; — 
Edgar S. Scott, president of the Franklin Life of Springfield. { 
The congress, which meets every three or five years, is a con- — 
ference of the foremost sanitary authorities in the world. Its — 
object is to extend the knowledge and improve the practice off 
hygiene, public health and vital statistics in the countries which 
participate. Naturally these benefits accrue in largest measure 
to the country which is for the time being the host of the con- 
eress. In the past the congress has met in the large capital 
cities of Europe. The present congress will be the first meeting 
on United States soil. Thirty-one foreign countries and forty- 
seven States of the Union have already planned to be repre- 
sented by official delegates. President Taft will be the honorary 
president. : ; 
The work of the congress falls into two branches: ,First, an 
exhibition of the recent progress and the present condition of 
the public health movement in the co-operating countries, espe- 
cially in the United States; and, secondly, a series of scientific 
meetings at which leading scholars of both hemispheres will re- 
port upon and discuss current questions of fundamental im- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Meeting This Week. 


(Special Report.) 

SpoKANE, Wash., July 26.—The forty-third annual meeting of 
_the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners was held 
in Spokane, beginning with Tuesday and closing with Friday 
this week. 

At the opening of the convention the following States were 
represented by their insurance department officials, who an- 
swered to the roll call: Alabama, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Telegrams regretting un- 
avoidable absence were read from the Commissioner of Virginia 
and Superintendent of New York. 

Among the ex-insurance commissioners—who are honorary 
members of the association—present were: Mr. Barry, formerly 
of Michigan; Mr. Rittenhouse, formerly of Colorado, and Mr. 
Hardigan, of Minnesota. Mr. Alfred Hurrell, representing the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents: Mr. W. E. Mallalieu, 
general agent of the National Board of Fire Underwriters: Mr. 
O. B. Ryon, general manager of the Legislative Bureau of the 
Western Union; Mr. A. R. Gates, attorney for the Bureau of 
Publicity; Mr. William Bro Smith of the Travelers; Mr, T. R. 
Weddell of the Chicago Insurance Post, and Mr. Jenney of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER were also present. 

Addresses of welcome were made on behalf of the State of 
Washington by Insurance Commissioner Schively, on behalf of 
the city of Spokane by Mayor W. J. Hindley, and on behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce by its president, and were responded 
to felicitously by the secretary of the convention, Commissioner 
McMaster of South Carolina. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President Potter then delivered his address, which was as 
follows: 

For the first time since 1871, the year of its birth, this con- 
vention is meeting in a section of the country, most of which 
at that time was a wilderness. Denver, St. Paul and Colorado 
Springs are the farthest points West at which meetings of this 
kind have heretofore been held. 

It is a matter of congratulation to all of us that the States 
composing this great Northwest have made the same progress 
in insurance conditions that has characterized their other lines 
of growth, and that all have well equipped -departments of insur- 
ance, each with its own supervising official. Better than this, 
these officials to whom is entrusted the supervision of the various 
companies doing the business of insurance in their several States, 
are imbued with the spirit of progress in their chosen fields of 
labor, and are co-operating by active membership in this asso- 
ciation, and in other ways, with their fellow officials in different 
sections of the country, in bringing about various changes and 
reforms which have contributed largely to the improvement of 
insurance conditions which we have witnessed during the past 
few years. : heer 

The president of this convention for some time felt the need 
of the more hearty co-operation in its work of the supervising 
officials living west of the Mississippi with those residing else- 
where. It has been a pleasure to him to give these men more 
committee assignments than they ever received before, and, in 
addition to this, the convention has honored them with more 
‘representation on the executive committee, and in various other 
ways. The result has been that the insurance officials of the 
Northwest have done more committee work than formerly; they 
have been more faithful in attendance upon our meetings, and 
in behalf of the convention, I desire to express my thanks for 
their labors and attendance at these gatherings. | realize that 
they have been present frequently at great inconvenience and 








personal sacrifice; owing to the great distance at which they 
reside from our usual meeting places, and it is greatly to their 
credit that they have so ably done the work assigned them. 

After an experience of several years as a supervising official 
I feel that perhaps the most valuable work done by our asso- 
ciation has been in the securing of uniform legislation and 
rulings, and in the work of convention examinations, The ques- 
tion of 

FEDERAL SUPERVISION VS. STATE SUPERVISION 


has often béen discussed in our meetings. It seems very clear 
that Federal supervision, even if desirable, is too remote for 
profitable discussion. Through the work of our committee on 
laws and legislation, to which is referred for suitable action the 
conclusions of many of the other committees, we have been able 
to present reasonable legislation to the law making bodies of the 
various States, thus securing, in a measure at least, the uniformity 
of laws so much needed and so much desired by ourselves and the 
corporations which we supervise. 

As time goes by I am more and more impressed with the great 
value of this work, and until other and better methods to bring 
about uniformity of insurance laws are discovered I know of 
no better work that we can engage in as an association than our 
efforts to secure this uniformity. No better illustration of this 
can be found than in the proposed legislation looking toward 
standard provisions for health and accident policies, so success- 
fully worked out by the’special committee on examinations of the 
affairs of health and accident companies doing an industrial 
business. Proposed legislation looking to the licensing, by proper 
State authorities, of all stock selling agents, also well illustrates 
the value of labor of this kind. The old method of indis- 
criminate examinations has practically disappeared, we hope for- 
ever. The work of the 


COMMITTEE ON 


done in accordance with our understanding of the authority of 
the committee, has resulted in the greatest good to the companies 
and the commissioners. The companies’ expense charges on 
account of indiscriminate examinations have been materially 
lessened, and at the same time the supervising officials have been 
able to avail themselves of more information regarding company 
conditions than ever before. 

The work of the chairman of this committee has grown to 
enormous proportions, and this convention owes it to him to 
devise some practical plan to do this work in such a way as to 
relieve him of the ever increasing demands on his time, because 
of the larger volume of work assigned to his committee. It is 
to be hoped that the report of the special committee, consisting 
of the officials of this convention, to which was assigned the 
preparation of a plan for a central bureau to relieve the chair- 
man of the committee on examinations of much of his work, 
and at the same time to increase the scope of the work now 
handled by that committee, will be, in a measure at least, satis- 
factory to the convention. 

Largely owing to changing political conditions in the various 
States many changes in commissioners have taken place since 
we met in Milwaukee in August of last year, no less than nine 
States having 


EXAMINATIONS, 


NEW MEN AT THE‘HELM. 


Speaking from my own experience, I can safely say that this 
convention is the greatest possible aid that a new man can have 
in his work. By attending our meetings, and participating in our 
committee work, he can soon become familiar with his duties, 
and, in addition to this, the personal contact with his fellow 
officials is of the greatest value to him. In his correspondence 
with them he no longer feels that he is writing to strangers, but 
to those who are ready and willing to aid him in every proper 
way. I desire to urge upon all my fellow commissioners, and: 
especially upon the new members of this convention, the great 
importance of the meetings of this body and its committees, oc- 
curring as they do at*various times and places during the year. 

We are to be congratulated upon the fact that other organiza- 
tions of insurance people, composed of both company officials 
and agency men, are working with us for the betterment of 
conditions in our field of labor. It is no longer true that there 
is clearly defined antagonism between fair supervising officials 
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and level headed men occupying various positions with the insur- 
ance companies. On the contrary, we note.an ever increasing 
willingness on their part to co-operate with us in bringing about 
needed reforms. This is as it should be. Fair minded men, no 
matter whether the supervised or the supervisors, can usually 
agree on what should be done if they are given an opportunity 
to get together for discussion. 

When one considers the, vastness and importance of the in- 
terests we are called upon to supervise, it seems clear that we 
should welcome co-operation from all- those bodies which are 
seeking to improve conditions for the people whose interests we 
are appointed to conserve, for by so doing we avail ourselves 
of the valuable experience of company officials and agency men. 


A GLANCE OVER THE FIELD 


of insurance at the present time shows that public attention is 
being directed most strongly to the business of fraternal life in- 
surance, health and accident insurance, workmen’s compensation 
insurance and fire insurance. 

The measure known as the Mobile bill, the universal passage 
of which would solve, to a great extent, the problems of fraternal 
orders, has been enacted into law in sixteen States, with some 
amendments to meet local conditions. Efforts to pass this meas- 
ure in other States have met with fierce opposition from some 
of the officials and members of a great many low rate orders 
who seem quite content to see these societies rise, flourish for a 
time, and die; to be succeeded by others which are certain to 
travel the same road. It seems clear that many who oppose 
higher rates believe that these societies exist for the benefit of 
the management rather than the membership. 

I desire to urge upon those supervising officials who have 
the necessary authority that they refuse admission to all orders 
with inadequate rates, and also refuse to relicense such societies 
as are within their gates. Sych action on their part would 
assist materially the commissioners of those States whose legis- 
latures, because of political pressure on their members, refuse to 
pass legislation placing those orders on a permanent basis. 

Health and accident companies, especially those doing an 
industrial business, have been in the limelight during the past 
year, perhaps more than was good for the business. 

It seems that the net result of the agitation will be less frills 
and promises in their policies of insurance, and the issuing of 
policies containing standard provisions at premium rates com- 
mensurate with the benefits offered. It is clear, I think, that 
many of the policies issued by industrial accident companies con- 
tained more promises than the companies could fulfil at the rates 
charged, and the action of the companies criticised for scaling 
claims was the natural outcome of these conditions. 

The workmen’s compensation acts passed in many States place 
the cost of insurance as an extra charge upon the business of 
each employer of labor affected by the laws. On account of the 
provisions of many of these laws, rates for employers’ liability 
insurance have been materially increased. This has resulted in 
the organization of many companies doing the business of em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, especially upon the mutual plan. 

I desire to urge upon all the members of this convention the 
necessity of making provision for the formation of strong stock 
and mutual companies to carry on this class of business, for 
obvious reasons. This class of business should not be attempted 
by weak concerns, owing to the necessity of corporations of this 
kind being able at all times to pay their claims, so that the 
beneficiaries of policies issued by them will never be disap- 
pointed. -These beneficiaries, above all others, need the strong 
arm of the law thrown around them. Their claims should always 
be readily met. The subject of 


FIRE INSURANCE 


is, I believe, the most important one before us today. There 
is need of our co-operation to reduce the fire waste, and to 
provide that the fire tax, or premiums paid, shall be equitably 
distributed. 


It is safe to say that no other form of insurance activity has 
in recent years been the subject of so frequent legislative in- 
quiry and attack as has fire insurance. Whatever may be the 
results of these investigations, or the operation of the recently 
enacted laws, the cause of the agitation is traceable directly to 
the stock fire insurance companies. 

Immediately following the San Francisco fire, while the at- 
tention of the whole country was directed to fire insurance, the 
fire companies began a nation wide campaign of publicity and 
fire insurance education. 

Of necessity, it was their first duty to bring the public to a 
full understanding of the importance and magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved, and to do this the elements of the premium charge 
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were analyzed, and for the first time in the history of the busi- 
ness were in a systematic way made public. 

It was shown that American insurers were paying more than 
$2.50 per capita annually in premium charges, while the cost of 
the same indemnity in foreign countries was from one-fourth 
to one-twentieth of this amount. 

The fire companies, through various organized agencies for 
this purpose, exploited the necessity for better building laws and 
ordinances, for cleaner streets, alleys and buildings, safer elec- 
trical wiring, the general removal of all known causes of. fire, 
and especially the enactment of more stringent laws providing 
greater personal responsibility for preventable fire losses. 

This educational campaign has not in all localities met with 
the result anticipated, but, on the contrary, some of the States 
have assumed that the reason for the high cost of fire insurance 
was entirely with the insurance companies, rather than with the 
insurance buyers. 

Even in this very progressive period of our national evolu- 
tion it is quite evident that the average citizen is very anxious 
to reform his neighbor, but hesitates at reform if it begins at 
home. Fire insurance is just now the subject of much reform of 
this character.. The legislative commissions of Illinois and New 
York, both of which made reports in January, 1911, found that 


THE PROFIT OF FIRE INSURANCE 


in the United States was not unduly large; indeed, not sufficiently 
large to warrant a suggestion that premiums might be reduced 
without previous reduction in the expense of fire waste. But, 
notwithstanding this condition, several States, since these reports 
were made, have undertaken the problem of State rating for 
fire insurance, and in every instance upon the representation that 
the profits of the business were abnormally large, and that reduc- 
tions in premium charges could be secured only by State inter- 
vention and supervision. 

It is not believed that any law providing for State made rates 
will very long be satisfactory to its promoters if it does not 
result in a substantial rate reduction in the States having such 
laws. Indeed, this is the avowed purpose of such laws, and has 
been the result where the laws have been very long in operation. 

Two States with laws of this kind have in ro11 produced 
a loss ratio about 25 per cent. above the normal ratio in the 
United States, and 30 per cent. above that of Illinois, and with- 
out any conflagration and with no loss beyond the ordinary. 

It appears very certain that important,insurance States produc- 
ing a large volume of premiums and with a normal loss ratio 
will not long license companies operating in those States having 
rating laws, which refuse so to regulate their rates as to produce 
a fair contribution to the general premium charge of the country. 

The interest of the State in the premium charge primarily is 
two-fold: 


1. That the premium tax is fairly distributed within the State 


according to hazard; and, 

2. That the rate level in the State preserves a fair and proper 
relation to that of other States and to the country at large. 

All States should pay a ratable share of the fire losses of the 
whole country, and,insurance companies should be permitted so 
to adjust their charges as to produce a reasonable profit and 
accumulate a reasonable surplus for extraordinary losses, and no 
State should enact or enforce any law which will seriously disturb 
this adjustment or prevent fire insurance from performing its 
proper economic function. 

There is no doubt that there is not now an equitable distribu- 
tion of the premium tax in many’States. Competition and other 
causes have contributed to destroy the adjustment, and it is 
doubtful if insurance companies themselves can or will produce a 
satisfactory distribution. 

The legislatures should, therefore, pass a stringent anti-dis- 
crimination law and clothe the insurance departments and the 
State’s attorneys in the several counties of the States with 
power to enforce it, and should also give the insurance depart- 
ments power to inquire into the questions of rate inequality and 
authority to enforce their rulings upon this subject. 

We are certainly living in a day of regulation and investiga- 
tion, and how far the so-called regulation should interfere with 
the normal functions of the great commercial and industrial 
activities is an economic problem which should have more care 
and thought than it has been receiving. It is difficult to appre- 
ciate the reasons for a law providing for 

STATE MADE FIRE INSURANCE RATES 
which do not argue with equal power in favor of State made 
lumber rates, or of State made rates for the retail business 
of flour, meat or cloth. and it is not unlikely that buyers of 
fire insurance, who are also sellers of something else, may in the 
near future find their own argument in favor of paternalistic 
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fire insurance turned against all forms of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. 
_ The expense of conducting the fire insurance business has 
increased very greatly in recent’ years, partly as a matter of 
necessity, but partly as a result of strenuous and sometimes 
unreasonable competition for business. Here, again, the State 
should interfere, and by law place some proper limitation which 
would prevent further increase and enable fire insurance to rid 
itself of some of the needless and uneconomic charges upon it. 
The expense ratio of 248 companies reporting to the Illinois de- 
partment for the year ending December 31, I9II, was 40.73 per 
cent. of the net premiums, high enough certainly to attract the 
attention of the General Assembly unless the companies take 
prompt and effective steps to at least prevent a further increase. 
Although the operations of many of the large fire companies 
are nation wide, your president believes that fairness to all their 
policyholders calls for equal and exact treatment in the matter of 
the cost of their insurance, on the same class of risks, no matter 
what the name of the State in which they are located. 


On the conclusion of the President’s address the convention 
adjourned to Wednesday morning, and the members were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Chamber of Commerce. 

There were committee meetings in the afternoon. 

A reception was given to the visitors in the evening at the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


On assembling at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning, with Presi- 
dent Potter in the chair, a special committee was appointed, 
composed of Messrs. Preus, of Minnesota; Young, of North 
Carolina, and Ekern, of Wisconsin, to redraft the Kansas law 
on new company promotions for presentation to the State legis- 
latures for passage. The proposed law is to cover stock selling 
and manipulation, not only of insurance companies but of all 
corporations whose stock is offered to the public. 


SUPERINTENDENT EMMET ON LIABILITY RESERVES. 


A paper on “Adequate Reserves Against Employees’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Risks,” by Superintendent Emmet, 
of New York, was read, in his absence, by First Deputy Super- 
intendent Appleton. The superintendent disclaimed any idea of 
settling this question once and for all. The best he could do 
would be to collect and discuss the views of people most com- 
petent to express opinions on the subject. After giving a history 
of liability loss reserves he submitted the following comments and 
criticisms : 


The present legal standards for liability claim reserves can be 
divided into two general classes: First, that generally known as 
a “Notice and Suit” method, which is still required by the laws 
of Illinois, California and Texas; and, second, the new legal 
standard of New York and other States. 

The weaknesses of the first method have been pointed out so 
-often, and are so generally admitted, that it does not seem neces- 
sary to discuss them further. The most urgent need at this 
time seems to me to be the substitution of a uniform standard of 
valuation for this method. It would be beneficial for both insur- 
ance companies and policyholders if a law similar to that of 
New York were placed upon the books of Illinois, California 
and Texas. The insurance companies are maintaining the 
elaborate tabulation of liability statistics called for by the “Notice 
and Suit” method, and must continue to do so as long as one of 
these States continues this unreliable basis of valuation. 

The principle under which the New York standard is operated 
is generally satisfactory, but there are some changes indicated 
which it might be well to adopt. It will probably be admitted 
that the use of claim statistics for the calculation of the reserve 
for the very old years of business and as a check upon the lia- 
Dilities of the third, fourth and fifth years just preceding date 
of valuation, is a safe and satisfactory method. The suit averages 
mentioned in the law, $1,000 and $750, are also probably ade- 
quate. It is in the method of obtaining the reserve for the two 
years of business just preceding date of valuation that the main 
weakness of the law seems to lie. 

The importance of an adequate reserve figure for these two 
years of business is realized more fully when one considers the 
fact that from one-half to two-thirds of the total reserve item 
is based upon the business of these two recent years, and that 
more than one-third of the total reserve is based upon the busi- 
ness of the second year just preceding date of valuation. An 


underestimate of the liabilities of these two years will produce 
an important error in the total reserve item. To consider an- 
other phase of the matter, it can be pointed out that 

. THE COST OF OBTAINING THE BUSINESS 

is a factor which will have a considerable effect upon the future 
percentage. There is a tendency to cut down management ex- 
penses, such as commissions in the casualty gross premium. The 
result is that the gross premium is proportionately reduced, and 
the allowance for claims and claim expenses in the gross pre- 
mium is increased. If this tendency continues—and it probably 
will under compensation insurance—it is possible that 65 or 70 
per cent. will be the theoretical allowance in the gross premium 
for claims and claim expenses. There is probably no liability 
company writing business at this time at a loss ratio less than 
55 per cent., and it is more likely that 60 per cent. would be a 
better minimum figure. 

It has been suggested that, in order to improve the reserve 
standard of the second year of business preceding date of valua- 
tion, a suit check be used by applying a suit average of either 
$500 or $600 against the number of suits outstanding for that 
year of business. 

The average cost of all suits for sixteen companies between the 
years 1900 and 1907, inclusive, which were outstanding at the 
end of the second year, amounted to $629 and of those outstand- 
ing at the end of the first year, to $506. As this experience was 
as of July 1, 1909, it is far from being complete. Carrying out 
the figures on a conservative basis, we have an average suit cost 
for those outstanding at the end of the second year of $655, and 
for those outstanding at the end of the first year of $547. As 
the average cost of liability suits has not gone down in recent 
years, the above figures are ultraconservative. While there may 
not now seem to be the necessity for providing a suit test for the 
year’s business in which the statement is made, the changing 
conditions in this business are such that we cannot forecast the 
future experience of the companies, and it would seem that a 
suit test should be applied to the first year’s business, as well as 
to the second year’s. 

The reports of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York under the present law show that in some cases the reserve 
upon the 1910 business, upon which there is no suit test, is 
wholly inadequate. If this business had had a suit test as the 
business of 1907, 1908 and 1909 did, much more adequate re- 
serves would have been required in a number of instances. Cer- 
tainly, if a business which is only two years old has paid out 
practically all of its reserve in losses, and has still a large number 
of outstanding suits, the premium reserve basis for that year is 
inadequate. Whether the suit test is used or some other satis- 
factory method which would produce for the second year an 
additional test, certainly some adequate basis should be arrived 
at for such year. 

There were nine companies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department this year whose reserves would have been in- 
creased if a suit test of $500 a suit had been used on the 1910 
business. Of these nine, four have been writing liability insur- 
ance more than ten years and reserve on their own experience, 
while five have been writing this line less than ten years and use 
the ratio fixed by law regardless of their own experience. Un- 
doubtedly, if a suit test on the 1910 business had been called for 
by the law of December 31 last, the companies affected would 
have disposed of many of those suits before this time, and the 
actual effect would not have worked a hardship. The increase of 
reserve which would have been required of these companies varies 
from $1,000 to $150,000. If a suit test of $600 or $700 had 
been used, the reserve would have increased considerably more. 

THE PRESENT NEW YORK LAW 

provides for the joint valuation of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation business, which is proper. A few years 
hence when workmen’s compensation claims of two or three 
years’ standing begin to appear, based upon the business of two 
or three years preceding the date of valuation, some method will 
have to be devised to take care of the valuation of these items. 
For the valuation of those compensation cases of four or five 
years’ standing a plan can be decided upon for commuting the 
remaining compensation payments up to the limit of disability at 
some rate of interest, and perhaps, of mortality. It is going to 
be a difficult matter, however, to find a proper average to apply 
to workmen’s compensation claims which will be based upon 
business in the third, fourth and fifth years prior to date of 
valuation. There will be a great many of such cases and some 
arbitrary average to apply to the outstanding cases, in order to 
effect a check similar to a suit check for these years of business 
in liability insurance, must be determined. 

As the law is at present, a new company just entering this 
business may, under some circumstances, be required to put uy 
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an inadequate reserve. It may be known to be doing reckless 
underwriting, paying exorbitant commissions and rushing straight 
on to the road of insolvency, and still, as long as this company 
puts up the legal reserve, no matter how ridiculous it may be 
shown to be, the State is powerless to act. When it is remem- 
bered that out of the premiums received today the company may 
be called to meet a loss five, ten or fifteen years from now, the 
importance of adequate reserves is apparent. Conditions have 
changed so that a reserve based on an experience from five to 
ten years old may even prove unsatisfactory in the next few 
years. 

Recently many of the States have adopted compensation laws, 
and, from all indications, within a short period all the remaining 
States will have some form of workmen's compensation law in 
force. The payments under compensation laws will not be long 
deferred, and the company should be able to ascertain its com- 
pleted experience sooner than under the old laws of negligence. 


RECOM MENDATIONS, 


In view of the above, there can be no question of the inade- 
quacy of the reserves produced by the new liability loss reserve 
law, nor of the desirability of so amending it that it will produce 
reserves entirely adequate for the purpose intended. However, 
the whole subject is one that should be very carefully considered 
by insurance men and insurance superintendents—not in a sensa- 
tional way or as though an immediate calamity were impending, 
but with a full recognition of the fact that it.is a subject which 
needs scientific treatment, and that perhaps on the whole it 
presents the most serious question which confronts the casualty 
insurance world today. 

Adequate reserves must be required of the companies doing 
this class of business, or there will be failures when the time 
comes that these claims must all be paid. There is a considerable 
agitation in the country with respect to State insurance for in- 
dustrial accidents. If by providing inadequate reserves there 
should be any extensive failures whereby workmen or their 
families are deprived of the compensation to which the courts 
hold they are entitled, it would give a weighty argument for those 
who advocate State insurance. The burden upon the depart- 
ments of the country, therefore, to see that the companies which 
they license are financially able to carry out their contracts be- 
comes all the more serious when these considerations are placed 
before us. 


AUDITOR BARTON ON FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSES. 

The theme of the long and thorough discussion by State 
Auditor Barton in the paper presented by him was of the “Ex- 
pense and Rates of Fire Insurance Companies.’ It showed a 
close study of the subject, and it is regretted that there is space 
only for extracts, which 
follows: 


From the policyholder to the stockholder is a long road, and 
when a five dollar premium starts upon its eventful way from 
the small dwelling owner in the Panhandle of Texas to the home 
office in Hartford, through the local agent, the Western depart- 
ment and the home office, with the numerous way stations made 
necessary by modern methods, with the certainty that the fire 
waste will absorb 54 cents of each dollar, it is not surprising that 
only a little more than % of 1 per cent. at last is ‘profit,’ and 
may finally find itself in the pocket of the stockholder. 

In the last analysis, fire insurance is a peddling business, re- 
tailed as minutely as groceries, and as a commercial transaction 
the call of the insurance agent does not differ in essence from 
the visit of the huskster who drives up the alley with green corn 
and new peas, or the early morning excursion of his brother, the 
milkman, or the iceman. 

Another consideration which must be constantly kept in mind 
is this: In ordinary commercial transactions the price of com- 
modities is fixed in advance, or may be fixed, by some known 
rule, preserving a proper relation to the cost of producing the 
articles in question; in other words, the “laws of trade,’ of 
“supply and demand” and similar considerations enter into and 
are determining factors in nearly every matter of barter and sale. 

In fire insurance this is not true, because the insurer never 
knows what the indemnity he sells will really cost him until his 
policy has expired, and he knows whether his risk is to burn or 
not, and he is eternally confronted with the conflagration spectre, 
which may, in a single day, wipe out the profits of a quarter of a 
century of conservative underwriting. * 7 


THE EVILS ON FIRE INSURANCE 


are truly the result of evolution, not invented or designed .by 
anyone, not particularly the fault of anyone, not even those 
who have been conducting the industry, but are conditions, the 


include the auditor’s conclusions, as 
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outgrowth of expediency, of competition and the numberless and 
nameless exigencies of a great and exceedingly complex business. 

We must approach a discussion of any phase of fire insurance 
with an open mind, commending it where commendation is 
merited, condemning where condemnation is deserved, but fully 
realizing that most of its sins have come without design or 
intention and have stolen in like ‘a thief in the night,” and the 
business itself would gladly get rid of them if it knew 
HOW ocoeeie 

I do not need to suggest that if we are to have a reduction in 
fire insurance rates in this country it must come from one of 
two sources namely, a reduction of the fire waste or of the 
commission expense. * * 

It is true that insurance agents, like other people, must eat and 
be clothed and sheltered, but it is not believed that the increased 
commission charge has come entirely in obedience to economic 
law, but rather as a result of a wild and sometimes unreason- 
able scramble for business, and that present conditions are the 
inevitable outgrowth of unrestrained and expensive competition. 

Now, there does not appear to be very much doubt in my mind 
about the proposition that a considerable part of this excess 
charge has been taken from the pockets of insurers least able to 
pay the expense of insurance warfare, viz., the small insurer. 

The buyer of large amounts of fire insurance can, and usually 
does, protect himself, or, if he does not, the agent who has his 
business protects him, and not infrequently secures for him 
advantages he should not receive, but the little fellow must find 
for himself, and usually gets the worst of it. * * 

The first and most noticeable result of this condition is the so- 
called 

“PREFERRED” BUSINESS, 


which is and always has been a breeder of big commission and 
discrimination. The term itself indicates that it has no proper 
place in fire insurance economy, because a proper adjustment of 
rate to hazard will put all risks upon practically the same plane 
of desirability. 

L am very strongly of the opinion that the insurance companies 
should so adjust their rate making schemes that the “preferred” 
classes would be eliminated, and that they should speedily return 
to some uniform basis of compensation to agents, along the lines 
originally adopted and for a long time observed by the ‘Western 
Union’—a flat commission, no matter what the character of the 
business; * =+ 

If we can do away with the conditions which make 35 per 
cent. or 40 per cent. commissions upon any risks possible, the 
commission question will settle itself. The remedy lies not in 
the limitation by statute, either of the total expense or the com- 
mission factor, but by a proper and stringent anti-discrimination 
law which applies, not only to discrimination between individual 
risks, but as between the classes themselves. 

It may be that the flat commission idea in its practical working 
might not be entirely fair or satisfactory, because where values 


are small and property widely scattered a higher compensation — 
to agents may be proper, but where this condition is found let 


the rate be adjusted so as to take this into account. This 


EXCESS COMMISSION EVIL 


has had another effect which has been the subject of frequent 
adverse comment, not alone from insurers and department of- 
ficials, but from the insurance companies, and it is this: It 
makes possible the broker, the hanger-on in the fire business, 
whose occupation would soon be gone if the “meat on which he 
feeds,” viz., high commissions, was eliminated. * * 

The besetting sin of the fire insurance industry is 


DISCRIMINATION, 


and all the lesser evils are in the direct and natural result of the 
big sin; if we are to attempt a remedy let us strike at the root 
of the tree, not lop off a few branches. *. * * 

These considerations lead me to the conclusion that, while in 
my opinion the expense of conducting the fire insurance business 
is too great, the State should not attempt to curtail this charge 
by law, acting directly upon it, but should attack the conditions 
which make the excessive expense possible. 

A condition is wrong which permits one company to transact 
its business at an average cost of 35 per cent. and another com- 
pany, doing the same business in the same field, ta spend 45 
per cent. or more. 

My own view, I repeat, is this: Every State should enact a 
comprehensive. and clearly expressed anti-discrimination law, to 
be administered by the State insurance department, intended to 
prevent discrimination of all kinds. 

First—As between individual risks of the same class. 

Second—As between classes of risks in the State. 

Third—As between States. 
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Such a law would, I think, when effective, eliminate preferred 
business, preferential term rates, the present advantages in forms 
secured by large insurers and all special conditions by which 
one risk or class of risks profit at the expense of others; such a 
law faithfully executed would accomplish the purpose desired by 
every insurer, and all he has a right to ask—a fair and equitable 
distribution of the insurance burden, according to hazard, over 
the whole field of operation. 

It would also wipe out the commission abuses in the so-called 
“excepted cities” if this very desirable result is not sooner accom- 
plished by the action of the companies themselves through pend- 
ing negotiation for that purpose. 

This the State owes to insurers and insurance companies alike, 
and it is a debt easily paid. 

The State should not at this time make rates for fire insur- 
ance, nor should it by law prescribe the compensation fire insur- 
ance companies should pay to their servants, but the State should 
reserve such supervisory control over the industry that it may 
see that the rates are fairly applied, the tax fairly apportioned 
under the known laws and experience of the business; this should 
be done by law, and violations of such a law should be punished 
swiftly and severely. 

I say the State should not by law go into the business of 

making fire rates at this time, and I use the term advisedly. 
_ For ten years past the business has shown an underwriting loss 
of .51, and last year showed a proht of .66, demonstrating con- 
clusively that competition has up to date kept down the margin 
of profit to the vanishing point. 

lf in the future the situation should change, and by combination 
or in some other way the fire insurance companies should in- 
crease the rates to such a point as would result in unreasonable 
profit, it would be time enough for State interference. Just one 
other suggestion, and it is this: Any 


LAW UPON EXPENSE 


or any other factor in this or any corporate business must be gen- 
eral in its application; so the State cannot by law reach the strong 
company which could make some concessions and still live, with- 
out at the same time putting to death a small army of smaller 
concerns not so well circumstanced as their old and wealthy 
neighbors. 

Some of the old and financially strong companies are now and 
have been doing a very profitable business, but most of the profits 
- of fire insurance for the past ten years has gone to a small num- 
ber of companies; indeed, most of them for some years have 
been getting back only a part of the $90,000,000 in cash put into 
the business during the past ten years, as a result of Baltimore, 
San Francisco and other conflagrations. 

I read a statement a few days ago in a “blue sky” prospectus 
for the organization of a new million dollar fire insurance com- 
pany, which, by the way, gives 20 per cent.. of all stock payments 
to the promoters, that in the past three years twenty-two million 
dollar American companies had paid dividends to stockholders 
amounting to $20,508,060, and perhaps the statement is true; but 
suppose it is true. 

What has been the experience of the other 150 or more stock 
companies ? 

Evidently they didn’t have a similar experience, or they would 
have been mentioned by the gentleman with the “blue sky” 
literature. 

I notice this to give further emphasis to the point mentioned 
a moment ago, viz., the law must be a general one, and while it 
may be true—certainly is—some of the stock companies are 
operating at a considerable profit, the law when it is applied will 
reach all classes of corporations. 

One company pays 40 per cent. dividends to stockholders an- 
nually for ten years, another pays nothing, and the law which 
reduces No. I to 20 per cent. puts No. 2 out of business entirely. 

There has always existed a school of political economists who 
sought some scheme to take from the skillful, the successful and 

the solvent to give to the unsuccessful, unfortunate and im- 
provident, but up to date the scheme has been a failure. 

The development of recent years in the fire insurance industry 
the fact that nearly every week some company falls by the way- 
side and is reinsured by one of its stronger neighbors, is an indi- 
cation at least that we may again see the fulfillment of the 
Scripture, “Unto him that hath shall be given, but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

I conclude that statutory limitation of commissions or of the 
general expense of fire insurance is not now desirable or ex- 
pedient, but that an anti-discrimination law such as I have indi- 
cated will go directly to the cause of the evil, and properly 
administered, will furnish a complete and adequate remedy. 


A resolution was adopted to change the name of the com- 


mittee “on expenses of fire insurance companies” to that of 
the “committee on rates and expenses,’ it being held that the 
needed reforms were more a matter of rates and discrimination 
than of expenses, as was shown in Auditor Barton's paper. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAW. 

Commissioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, read a paper which 
gave a clear explanation of the features of the new workmen’s 
compensation law of that State. After stating that he would 
forego any discussion of the general subject of workmen's com- 
pensation ‘legislation and confine himself to a statement of what 
Massachusetts has undertaken to do to bring about a just and 
sound treatment of the matter, he said: 


The first special feature to be noticed is the establishment by 
the compensation statute of the Massachusetts Employees In- 
surance Association. It was intended by the framers of the law 
that this association should carry all the insurance required by 
the law, thus becoming a great corporation which should pay ail 
workmen’s compensation benefits. It was not, however, to be 
run by the State nor was the State to be responsible for any 
of its undertakings. It was designed to be a mutual company, 
operating on the same basis as our many .Massachusetts fire 
mutuals and furnishing insurance at cost. If the original pre- 
mium charged for the insurance was too high, the excess was to 
be returned; if too low, the deficiency to be made up by a still 
further payment. In theory the scheme was sound for providing 
insurance at cost with no profit to any outside corporation. 

The whole act was drawn around the idea of this one single 
mutual company as the insurer, the company to be under the 
supervision of the Insurance Commissioner just the same as any 
other insurance company, but in addition its distribution of in- 
dustries into groups, its rates and its dividends was to be subject 
to the Insurance Commissioner’s approval. 

It was probably expected by the fathers of the bill that there 
would be an effort made by the liability companies to break into 
this charmed circle which was to surround the new mutual com- 
pany. And that was the result. Private insurance companies 
had no notion of allowing all this volume of business which they 
had been carrying on liability insurance at more or less profit for 
so many years to slip from their grasp, for 1f they had not all 
made money on it in the past on the principle that 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast” 

they all hoped to do so in the future. Of course they got the 
bill amended so as to let all liability companies admitted to the 
commonwealth insure against the workmen’s compensation liabil- 
ity. This distributed an opportunity which had been designed 
for one among about twenty-five companies, some of them old 
stagers and old fighters whose managers knew well how to 
throttle infant industries which might threaten to become impor- 
tant rivals, or even might by their continual cries for succor 
disturb the peace and serenity of their elders. Of course it be- 
came necessary to devise some plan of protection. 


THE PLAN ADOPTED 


was to make the Insurance Commissioner in a certain sense the 
association's god-father by placing upon him the burden of seeing 
that its life was not squeezed out by the compression of rates 
to an inadequate basis by the stock companies. Its protection 
was all contained in a little legislative commandment to the effect 
that all companies insuring compensation under the act shall file 
their classification of risks and the rates pertaining thereto with 
the Insurance Commissioner, which rates shall not become effect- 
ive until they have been approved by him as adequate. Any 
change in the classification or rates must also be filed with the 
Insurance Commissioner and be approved before they can be 
used. 

In view of the fact that no one—no, not even an Insurance 
Commissioner who is thought by some to be all-wise in respect 
to all insurance matters—could tell what would be an adequate 
rate with any degree of closeness, a fact which liability under- 
writers freely concede, it was deemed expedient to supplement 
that power given to the Insurance Commissioner by a still fur- 
ther right of exercise of authority, namely, to withdraw any rate 
at his pleasure which he had approved. 

This prohibition of the use of any rate not first filed with the 
Insurance Commissioner and approved by him is the second of 
the special features of the Massachusetts law to which your 
attention is called. The question naturally arises as to how the 
plan will work. Much depends upon the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. He, it will be readily seen, has the power to prevent 
cut-throat competition. He can so control the situation as to 
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give the mutual association a fair chance to start and then to live 
if it is worthy of life. 

If not, for the reason that it cannot furnish as good protection 
at as low rates as its competitors can in the long reach of time, 
then it has no place in the modern efficiency view and ought not 
to expect to be longer protected, and will not be. But it will 
live and thrive. Whether from policy or better motive, the stock 
companies so far from evincing hostility have shown a spirit of 
friendliness, even going so far as to express a willingness to give 
the association the benefit of any experience they may have had 
with any particular plant or industry when they have carried 
liability or workmen’s collective insurance. The harmonious 
working together of the two classes of companies is very desirable, 
but not, of course, to the extent of a combination that will hold 
the rates at an excessively high standard, a situation that the 
Insurance Commissioner cannot remedy, for his authority is to 
prevent inadequate rates, not to call in question excessive ones. 

It is hoped that the result of the establishment of the mutual 
association and the granting to stock liability companies the right 
to insure compensation, with power lodged with the Insurance 
Commissioner to see that the rates are adequate, will be competi- 
tion that will from time to time impel the various companies to 
file new rates with the Insurance Commissioner as may be 
justified by experience and by inspection, so that the employer 
who introduces all approved safeguards for the protection of his 
help, who employs skilled and humane superintendents, who is 
cn the alert to instruct his employees in the exercise of due care, 
can have a rate for his protection that shall fully recognize his 
endeavors to prevent accident, for, after all, the best part of this 
movement is prevention, and the plan which does not keep this 
in view and make it an object for the employer to use means to 
prevent injuries as far as possible fails in one of its most im- 
portant features. How, you may ask, is the Insurance Commis- 
sioner going 

TO TEST THE ADEQUACY OF NEW RATES 

that may be filed in behalf of an employer, who claims a good 
record and an establishment well safe-guarded? So far the In- 
surance Commissioner has established two bureaus for doing 
this work—a Statistical Bureau and an Inspection Bureau. The 
duty of the Statistical Bureau will be to collate and classify all 
the information with reference to injuries which are covered by 
the act, notice of which must be sent to two different State 
departments. This classification will be by industries and also 
as far as practicable by specific establishments where they are 
large and important. But before that experience becomes avail- 
able it will be a part of the commissioner’s duty to call for and 
analyze any experience that the employer seeking a lower rate 
may have had in his plant as revealed by his own records or by 
those of any company which may have insured him under liabil- 
itv or workmen’s collective policies. 

“This bureau will also have in charge the duty of seeing that 
the companies in their annual returns make out properly and 
fully a special Massachusetts schedule which will be designed to 
bring out in full year by year the experience of the companies 
under this Massachusetts law, so that it may be seen by a sort 
of Gain and Loss Exhibit in that schedule whether the work- 
men’s compensation business has been profitable or unprofitable 
in our commonwealth. By starting this statistical record at the 
time the business starts to which it pertains and by requiring the 
companies to disclose fully their experience, it is hoped that it 
may become evident whether the business is being written on a 
sound basis which affords the private companies a fair margin 
of profit, which all concede that the employer ought to indorse 
if he gives his business to a stock company, for he ought not to 
expect that it will do business without a margin of profit, know- 
ing that he himself would not continue to employ men unless 

there is a consideration for so doing. 

THE INSPECTION BUREAU 


will have a function to perform scarcely less important than that 
of the statistical bureau, especially when requests are made for 
a reduction in rates. In such cases it is the purpose to have the 
companies not only give a record of their experience with the 
employers with respect to accidents, but file with the imsurance 
department a full report of the inspection of the risk by the com- 
panies’ own inspectors. This will be examined by the head of 
the department bureau and he will determine whether it is de- 
sirable to have the department send one of its corps of inspectors 
to make a survey of the establishment. I 
special investigation; if not, the department will decide from the 
information gleaned from the inspection papers so filed and from 
such reports as it may obtain of the experience of the employer 
in regard to accidents to his help, whether there should be a re- 
duction in the rate originally filed with the Insurance Commis- 


sioner. 





If so, there will be a : 


It will thus be seen that by these two special features of the 
Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation Act there are intro- 
duced two provisions which if they operate as intended will work 
out important results. The association which is established will 
keep alive the element of competition, and thus give the public 
as low rates as the insurance can be written for, and also give 
every employer the advantage of all safeguards for his work- 
men which he may introduce; the authority of the Insurance 
Commissioner to prevent the adoption of inadequate rates will 
prevent the elimination of the association, if it shows that it 
can successfully perform the function assigned to it. 

Another special feature which is causing a good deal of con- 
troversy, and may lead to litigation, is the provision which re- 
quires double compensation to be paid to the injured person in 
case the injury is due to the “serious and wilful misconduct” of 
the employer or of his superintendent. In case of such double 


compensation, the employer must pay to the insurance company 


the extra compensation it is bound to grant the insured party 
under the act. The question arises whether the employer can 
insure against this liability which exists only in case of his 
“serious and wilful misconduct” or that of his representative. 
Is it not against public policy to permit such insurance? This 
provision for double compensation should I think have been 
omitted from the act, and a direct penal statute provided instead. 
It was put in, however, because demanded to balance up a pro- 
vision that an employee would not be entitled to compensation 
in case of his own “serious and wilful misconduct.” 


THE GENERAL FEATURES OF THE ACT 


are not different from those of many of the compensation acts 
which have been drafted in this country. While it does not by 
direct language compel an employer to insure compensation to 
his employees which would violate a provision of the State 
constitution, it provides such penalties if he does not as to 
amount to compulsion, for it says to him that he may not here- 
after, except in case of domestic servants and farm laborers, 
plead, in case of their injury, that it was due to their own neglect 
or carelessness, or that of a fellow employee, or that they as- 
sumed the risk of the occupation. With these defenses removed, 
the companies figure that in Massachusetts the cost of employer's 
liability insurance will be in excess of the cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and have expressed a purpose to charge 
25 per cent. more for it. 

You will note that in case of domestic servants and farm 
laborers the defenses of the employee have not been removed, 
and this has been construed by many to mean that compensation 
insurance is not to be written to cover such employees; by others 
it is held that as they are not specifically excluded from the 
general operation of the act, an insuring company will find that 
in case of the injury of a domestic servant or a farm laborer 
of a subscriber it would be bound to pay the compensation pro- 
vided by the act. Unfortunately the act is not clear in this 
respect. 

The act requires the employer to do something to become a 
subscriber; if he does nothing, as the tendency of human nature 
is if it is in doubt, his old common liability remains as his burden, 
increased by the removal of the old defenses. It would have 
been better, in my opinion, to have provided that employers 
should be held to have accepted the provisions of the compensa- 
tion act, unless they took definite steps to the contrary. This 
would have made human inertia an ally of the movement for com- 
pensating injured workmen on the new plan, which is more 
direct, more certain, more prompt, more humane, more imperative 
and less wasteful than the old. 

The act attempts to prevent the delay and waste inherent in 
the old liability insurance system by ousting the old suit method 
of obtaining redress by the injured workmen. A board of five 
is established by the act, called 


THE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD, 


whose duty is to see that the claims arising on account of injuries 
to employees of persons insured under the act are properly 
adjusted. The claim is to be made upon the insuring company 
and not upon the employee. If the company and the injured 
party agree upon the compensation to be allowed a memorandum 
of the agreement must be filed with the board and if approved 
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by it the memorandum shall be enforcible as a decree by the — 


Superior Court, but no agreement may be 


not conform to the provisions of the act. If the company and 


approved that does — 


the injured person fail to agree in regard to compensation either 


party may notify the board, who thereupon effect the forma- 
tion of an arbitration committee, consisting of a member of 
the board as chairman and two other members, one to be chosen 
by the company and the other by the injured employee. In case 
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neither party selects a member of the committee within seven 
days the board fills the vacancy. 

The committee is required to give hearings where the accident 
occurred, and its conclusions must. be filed with the board, and 
unless within seven days a claim for review is filed by one of the 
parties, the decision stands; but if there is a demand for a review 


the board is required to hear the parties and file its decision 


as the controlling record of the proceedings, subject only to the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court on questions of law. The 
fees of attorneys and physicians for services under the act are 
subject to the approval of the accident board. 

It will thus be seen that the act provides for a reasonably 
simple and expeditious method of settling disputes as to the 
amount that shall be paid on account of an injury. The delays 


‘incident to crowded court dockets, to attempts to tire out a needy 


employee and bring him to an adjuster’s terms, to the complacency 
of courts in helping out lawyers whose cases are pressing them 
to attend to many things at the same. time—will all be cut out. 
The jury system of passiug upon facts is superseded. The am- 
bulance chaser with a proposition to fight the case for a per- 
centage of the amount received is eliminated. The expert medi- 
cal man who can generally be retained for either side and will 
give his opinion accordingly at a compensation swollen out of 
all proportion when its value is considered will find that his 
chances for fat expert fees have departed. This method of han- 
dling claims ought of itself to bring the result that a very much 
larger proportion of the premiums which are paid to lability 
companies will go to relieve injured workmen, for most of the 
adjustment expenses will be cut out. 

There is one other division of this subject in which you as in- 
surance supervisors will be interested, and that is a comparison 
of the methods adopted by the stock companies and the mutual 
for arriving at the rates to be charged for compensation insur- 
ance in Massachusetts. The stock companies as most of you 
know have for some time had a bureau for collating statistics 
relating to accidents under liability and workmen’s collective 
policies, for compiling rates and rules for manuals, and, gen- 
erally, for filling a storehouse with valuable information regarding 
all forms of liability insurance—one of the most difficult kinds of 
indemnity for the underwriters to handle satisfactorily for com- 
pany, insurer or the public. This bureau represented while it was 
establishing rates for the Massachusetts act some fifteen of the 
twenty-two stock liability companies which had authority in Mas- 
Its experts together with a committee of liability un- 
derwriters, who are officials of some of the best known of the 
companies, undertook the work. The old method of charging 
for a risk a certain amount per $100 of pay-roll was adopted as 
the basis, and this amount per $100 was varied according to the 
degree of hazard. It runs from 15 cents for office employees 
to $25 for blasting. 

The figures are the result of estimates based on experience as 


‘shown by the statistics of other countries which have adopted 


compensation acts, and upon personal accident, workmen’s col- 
lective and employers’ liability policies in this country. No one 
pretends that they are anything but the very best guesses of the 
best guessers in the business, who in making their guesses have 
had the advantage of a thorough knowledge of the proper rates 
to be charged for kindred lines. 

It was for some time a subject of interest as to whether the 
stock companies not belonging to the statistical bureau would in- 
dividually work out a manual of rates, but as the time drew near 
for filing rates it became evident that it was a task they did not 
care to undertake. The result was that each of the stock com- 
panies filed the same manual, setting forth the same rates under 
the same rules, and providing for the same compensation of 
agents, which is 171% per cent. for general agents, 12% per cent. 
for local agents, and Io per cent. for brokers, no extras for rent, 
clerks or otherwise to be allowed in any case. The stock com- 
panies are therefore all operating under the same rates and rules. 
The rates for the mutual association were 

COMPUTED BY MR, S. H. WOLFE OF NEW YORK. 


the well known insurance expert and actuary. He upon a study 
of the problem concluded that the pay-roll could not be taken as 
the basis for computing the premium as a whole on account of 
the benefit requirements of the act, which provides that the com- 


‘pensation of injured employees after the first two weeks shall 


be $4 per week for those receiving wages of $8 per week or under, 
half time wages for those receiving over $8 per week and not 
over $20, and $10 per week for those whose wages are in excess 
of $20 per week. In addition, there must be medical and hos- 
pital service for the first two weeks, whether or not other benefit 
is paid. Mr. Wolfe took the ground that the cost of the medical 
and hospital service isnot dependent upon the pay-roll so much 
as upon the number employed as for instance if there were 1,000 
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employed at $6 per week in a given plant, and 1,000 at $8 per 
week in another plant of the same industry, the cost of medical 
and surgical attendance ought in the long reach to be the same, but 
the pay-roll in one case is $6,000 per week and in the other $8,000, 
a fixed percentage of which would result in a greater charge to 
one concern than to the other where the hazard and probable cost 
for this benefit would be the same. He therefore bases the med- 
ical and hospital benefits on the number of employees and not 
upon the pay-roll. So, too, in those cases where the compensa- 
tion is not one-half of the wages, he reasons that the rate cannot 
be properly made on a strict pay-roll basis, as the employee get- 
ting $6 per week has the same compensation as the one receiving 
$8, and the employee receiving $30 is entitled to no greater com- 
pensation than the one receiving $20. He therefore takes these 
facts into consideration and makes up a formula for computing 
the premium for any given concern by giving each of those pro- 
visions for compensations its due weight. 

The process is somewhat complicated. Furthermore, he groups 
the various industries into classes of the same hazard according 
to his judgment, and to each of these classes assigns a rate 
which it will cost for each of the divisions into which compen- 
sation is divided, namely, compensation for death and dis- 
memberment, compensation for other injuries and for medical 
and hospital service. Knowing the number of employees re- 
ceiving $8 per week and under and the total thereof, the pay- 
roll of those receiving over $8 and under $20, and the number 
of employees receiving $20 per week and the pay-roll thereof, 
he can by applying his rate and his formula compute on a 
scientific basis the premium for the concern to which the facts 
apply. Of course the guesswork factor is not absent. Its un- 
certainties appear in the classification and in the rate which 
applies to a given class. These estimates are based upon such 
statistics in regard to accidents among employees as were 
available and upon a knowledge of insurance matters as it re- 
lates to kindred lines of business. The plan is more or less in- 
tricate, and the face of even the actuary used to delving into 
the problem of proper rates for liability and accident insurance 
takes on a shade of perplexity when he first takes up to ex- 
amine the rates filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment of the mutual association. There is 


A PRACTICAL SIDE 


to this subject that we as supervisors should not lose sight of, 
and which is bound to develop more and more interest. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps the compensation laws of no two States 
have the same provisions. They differ in compulsory features, 
in benefits to be paid, in prescribed methods of administration 
and in scores of other ways. This business as transacted by 
the insurance companies will be reported in their annual state- 
ments. They will state in income the amount received for 
workmen’s compensation premiums if required to separate it 
from other lability premiums, and will show in disbursements 
what they have paid out under such contracts. In each of the 
other divisions of the annual statement blank they will give 
the information asked for—some of them with painstaking ac- 
curacy, others in a shifty, don’t-care spirit which exasperates, 
or ought to exasperate, the department auditor. 

But this usual information given in the usual way will not 
suffice for workmen’s compensation transactions as it has for 
those in other lines of the insurance business. I take it that 
each State will want to know from each of the companies what 
has been the result in that particular State. At any rate, the 
Massachusetts commissioner, having had placed upon him the 
duty of seeing that the rates are adequate for the several classi- 
fications, is compelled to know the experience of each company 
not only in each of the classifications of its manual, but also 
with each risk upon which a special rate has been approved on 
account of the excellent conditions pertaining thereto. To illus- 
trate: One of the classifications of the manual is “Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturer.” The rate is 80 cents per $100 of pay-roll. 

The Massachusetts department will want at least to know 
from each company the amount of premiums it has collected un- 
der this classification, the amount of those premiums earned, 
the amount it has paid and the amout it is obligated to pay on 
account of all injuries that occurred prior to the date of the 
statement. In addition, it will require full information as to 
the expenses connected with obtaining the business, the ex- 
penses of inspection of the plants, the adjustment of claims, 
and all other specific expenses. This may not exhaust the re- 
quirements, as the blank for returns has not yet been completed. 
As, however, there are about 1,500 classifications in the manuals 
on file, it must be evident that quite a program is being laid 
out for the companies when I state that it is our purpose to 
furnish a blank which will afford space for giving the above 
outlined information in respect to each class of risks it is in- 
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suring under the workmen’s compensation law of Massachu- 
setts, and for combining the figures of each class into one 
whole, which will show whether the company has or has not 
been doing a profitable business in this line in Massachusetts. 
The aggregates will probably be published, but the returns 
with reference to specific classes and risks will doubtless be for 
the sole use of the department in determining the adequacy of 
rates and for the use of other insurance departments should they 
be needed for a kindred purpose. 

Will not this place a heavy burden upon the companies? The 
answer is, that if a company keeps such records as it should 
keep it means simply the transcribing of the parts of the records 
called for, which would involve no great amount of expense. 
If it has not made such a record for its own use it will involve 
a large amount of work, but it will be worth to the company all 
that it costs. A company which does not keep such a record 
is like a ship without a log, and if it sails the seas safely it is 
because fortune has favored in the absence of prudence and 
foresight. 

In conclusion I will indulge the thought that some day these 
State laws with reference to compensation will be brought into 
some semblance of uniformity and harmony. In this process 
the best provisions will naturally be saved and a better law than 
any that we now have be the result. The insurance commis- 
sioners of the country can, if they see fit, be an important factor 
in determining what shall go into that future and—let us hope— 
better law. 


The committee on laws and legislation submitted a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted, recommending the passage of 
a law in the various States providing that after January I, 1914, 
no life insurance policy will be issued unless it contains a pro- 
vision that any loan, except a premium loan, may be deferred 
for more than sixty days after the application therefor is made, 
and that where the policy is surrendered to the company for a 
specified cash value, payment may be deferred for not more than 
sixty days thereafter. 

It was explained that this was intended to tide over any period 
of panic and prevent a run upon life insurance companies through 
loss and surrender values which might compel them to sacrifice 
their securities during a period of temporary depression of values. 
ft was urged in opposition that the laws of many States gave the 
company the privilege of deferring a loss for a period of six 
months. It was explained, however, that the desire was to com- 
pel the inclusion of this clause in the policy, instead of leaving 
it optional with the companies to insert the provision or not. 

Commissioner Ferguson, of Oregon, offered a resolution for- 
bidding underwriters’ agencies any other name than that of a 
regularly admitted company. He desired its immediate passage, 
claiming that in Oregon companies were allowed to register an 
additional title, and he wished a uniform law doing away with 
this practice. Under the rules the resolution was referred to the 
committee on laws and legislation. 

Commissioner Young, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
committee on examinations, presented a table showing the date 
at which each company doing business in the United States had 
last been examined. This was for the benefit of the commis- 
sioners who might desire information as to how long certain 
companies had gone without a proper examination. 

At the afternoon recess the visitors were entertained by a 
baseball game between the Spokane insurance men and members 
of the convention, Commissioner Schively being umpire. 

At the evening session of the convention, Actuary L. A. An- 
derson of the Wisconsin Insurance Department read a paper 
on “The Valuation of Fraternals,’ outlining a plan which would 
facilitate the transfer to the adequate rate basis. 


Mr. Anderson said, in part: 


Valuation is a form of accounting. It may be done by two 
methods, viz.: 1, the prospective, which is applicable to guaranteed 
calculations of old line companies; and, 2, the retrospective method, 
which consists in crediting premiums and interest and documents 
the cost of carrying the risk. If the premiums are adequate the 
results obtained by the two methods will be identical. If the 
premiums are excessive the reserve brought out by the retro- 


spective method will be larger than necessary, and if the pre- | 


miums are inadequate the reserve will be inadequate. 


The prospective method should not be applied as a test of 
solvency to mutual fraternal societies because they have not 
issued guaranteed contracts. Their contracts as a rule promise 
temporary protection at a fixed low rate with an option to make 
it whole life insurance at whatever rates may be required from 
time to time. This is of the essence of the laws under which 
the societies are organized and licensed by the States. Hence 
it is unjust to charge such societies with the reserve brought out 
by the prospective method of valuation. The effect of such a 
valuation when applied as a test of solvency is to wipe out the 
right which is specifically given by law to call for extra assess- 
ments and would destroy the societies by holding over them, as 
a threatening thunder-cloud, a deficit which would in many cases 
amount to ten or twelve times their present assets. 

The retrospective method, on the other hand, apportions to each 
member the amount which he would be entitled to in case the 
concern were wound up, but the apportionment is tentative only. 
It thus gives a convenient and equitable basis for readjustment, 
the old members may continue to pay the old rates as long as a 
credit or equity remains, and if they desire to change to the new 
adequate rate class they may do so at any time and receive credit 
on the new policy for the equity in the old fund. When the last 
member has been transferred in this way to the new class the 
last dollar will also have been transferred from the old fund to 
the new. 

This method of readjustment has three distinct advantages. 
First, it gives an inducement to the old members to change to 
some other form of policy on an adequate rate, while if they 
were compelled to forfeit their equity in the old form there 
would be an inducement to remain in the old class. Second, it 
avoids the necessity of forcing an increased rate on all the mem- 
bers at once. This is especially important because it gives time 
and opportunity to explain to the individuals the nature of and 
the necessity for the change. Besides it gives the members the 
feeling that they are making a choice according to their own free 
will. Third, it makes the society solvent at once by construing 
the policies to be term or whole life or endowment, according to 
whatever the premiums paid will purchase. It avoids the objec- 
tion of the courts to reducing the insurance and is in harmony 
with the provisions of the by-laws to the effect that the policies 
shall be subject to by-laws in force at the time of issue as well 
as all amendments that may be adopted from time to time. The 


net result of this method of valuation and readjustment is per- . 


manency to the societies and a dollar’s worth of protection to the 
members for every dollar of premium paid without any inter- 
ference with the truly fraternal features. 


COMMISSIONER YOUNG ON THE FRATERNAL 
_SITUATION. 


Commissioner James R. Young, of North Carolina, discussed 
the situation regarding the fraternal insurance business in the 
United States. He said, in part: 


The usefulness of all fraternal societies depends upon their 
ability to furnish protection to their members efficiently, econom- 
ically, and with the certainty that their financial plans will enable 
them to carry out their agreements and obligations. 

It was generally understood by the great leaders in this work, 
as well as by the supervising officials, that the situation at that 
time in the fraternal world was acute and demanded prompt and 
decisive action. This was deemed necessary, not only to protect 
the holders of these certificates, but to place the business upon a 
proper basis, and save it from a decline that meant ultimate ruin. 
The fraternal insurance business had increased rapidly, even 
wonderfully, but the expenses had increased with even greater 
rapidity and became excessive. The system was thus losing its 
most valuable asset. The mortality demands could be controlled 
only to a limited extent; but the fraternal system, properly con- 
ducted, presented the best opportunity for a low expense ratio 
in management and the procuring of new business. The insur- 
ance commissioners decided upon doing the necessary thing, and, 
however they may have been abused as dictatorial, and taking 
themselves and their offices too seriously, it was gratifying to 
them, and most creditable, that the leaders and officials in the 
best societies approved of the decision of the commissioners and 
rendered thern most efficient aid. Both of the great bodies of 
fraternal orders (the National Fraternal Congress and Asso- 
ciated Fraternities of America) eventually joined in the work 
to draft a bill to place fraternal societies on a sound financial 
basis. 


VIEWPOINTS OF SUPERVISION, 


The value of legislation depends largely upon the viewpoint 
from which such legislation is looked at and the laws worked 
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out. In considering the fraternal situation and the forming of 
a uniform bill, there are three viewpoints: 

(1) The viewpoint of the members. If the policy or certificate 
holder looks at the matter squarely and in a business way, he 
realizes that in insurance, especially on the mutual or co-operative 
plan, he can get only what he pays for. The dangers lie in his 
not being kept informed as to the conditions and needs of his 
society, or falling into the too common idea or delusive hope of 
“getting something for nothing.’ Even fraternity and brotherly 
love will not accomplish this in insurance. 

(2) The viewpoint of the officers. Where these officers or man- 
agers are honest and understand the business, their viewpoint is 
one of great advantage. Where the officials are honest, but 
ignorant of the business, their viewpoint is of little or no value. 
_A third class, who are either both ignorant and dishonest, or 
else would like to see the right thing done, but are too careless 
or dishonest to say or do anything that would jeopardize their 
tenure of office, are absolutely dangerous to their societies and 
a menace to the fraternal business. 

(3) The viewpoint of the supervising official. Called to the 
work by his State for the protection of her citizens, he recognizes 
his responsibility and takes in the situation. He realizes that he is 
not an expert in the business of running these societies, yet he 
sees the dangers confronting them and the necessity for prompt 
action. 

UNIFORM BILL. 


The convention in Colorado Springs by resolution directed its 
committee on fraternal orders to prepare a uniform bill to be 
submitted to the convention. The committee prepared certain ‘in- 
quiries for information and suggestions, and sent them out to all 
fraternal societies, and also invited the officers of the societies 
and their leaders to meet them for consultation in New York city 
in June, 1910. Many prominent fraternalists representing the 
leading societies in the National Fraternal Congress and the 
Associated Fraternities of America were present, and were ac- 
corded every opportunity to express themselves as to the situa- 
tion and the provisions of a proposed tentative bill. For a while 
many of the representatives of fraternal societies were inclined 
to hold back and not agree upon or commit themselves to any 
bill or special form of legislation. The committee took the posi- 
tion that a crisis was at hand, and something was necessary to 
be done to prevent disruption; that there must be a real pro- 
‘gressive step; that at least a provision for minimum rates and 
valuation of certificates was advisable. 

Chairman Folk, in speaking for the committee, said: “It is up 
to the fraternals to take some action. If they do not, they will 
be on the rocks, or there will be an explosion that will drag 
down the best societies. This committee is gratified by the at- 
titude of most of the fraternals on the subject of this bill, and 
it is willing to compromise if steps be taken toward the goal of 
safety. If the committee observes that the fraternals hang back, 
it will prepare a bill to cover what it believes to be right and 
fulfill its obligations to the public. An advance step is possible. 
The fraternals must collect enough to carry out their contracts. 
If they cannot collect enough by regular assessment, they must 
collect extra assessments. This subject of getting together is of 
more importance to you than to us. If you cannot get together, 
we will adjourn this conference and draft a bill for introduction 
at the next session of the Legislature in each State.” 


SUBCOM MITTEE. 


The committee appointed a subcommittee composed of its chair- 
man, Commissioner Folk of Tennessee, and Commissioners 
Lemert of Ohio and Young of North Carolina, to draft a bill 
The result was that this subcommittee held different meetings, 
inviting the aid and co-operation of all fraternal societies and 
leaders, and with the active aid of committees representing the 
National Fraternal Congress (C. E. Piper, Abb Landis), and the 
Associated Fraternities of America (A. H. Burnett, B. D. Smith, 
Lee W. Squier, R. S. Iles and George D. Eldridge), and other 
_ prominent fraternalists, framed and submitted to the convention 
the bill finally agreed upon and adopted and known as the “Mo- 
bile or Uniform Bill.’ The bill was necessarily a compromise 
bill, and as such, of course, not perfect nor entirely satisfactory 
to any one concerned; but it was fair, and a step far in advance 
of any supervising fraternal law theretofore generally adopted. 
The bill was an attempt to solve the difficult problems confronting 
the fraternals, and was the result of the best thought of fra- 
ternalists and insurance commissioners. It proposed legislation, 
not for any particular society or its special requirements, but to 
save the fraternal societies and perpetuate the great fraternal 
system. The bill provided for a representative form of govern- 
ment, a strict accounting, valuation and publicity, and it made it 
necessary that if a fraternal insurance society’s rates were not 





high enough to enable it to do what it promised to do, thereby 
deceiving its own people and defrauding them, that the society 
must prepare to raise them to where they would be sufficient or 
ultimately to go out of business. It recognized that the member- 
ship were entitled to know the condition of their society to the 
fullest extent, and that no more in fraternal insurance than any- 
where else would a dollar pay more than one hundred cents. 
Many valuable provisions are incorporated in the law. A repre- 
sentative form of government is guaranteed. A valuation of cer- 
tificates is provided for, not as a test of solvency, but for the 
information of all concerned. The governing bodies and officials 
are held to a strict account with proper supervision and pub- 
licity, while the members are safeguarded in many important 
ways. It is provided that valuations shall eventually be made 
and adequate rates obtained, yet in such a way as not to harm 
or destroy a society that makes a reasonable attempt and progress 
in improvement. The very section (23-a) so often attacked by the 
officers of certain societies was put in at the request of frater- 
nalists to curtail or restrict the power of the insurance commis- 
sioner, for fear one might in his zeal go too fast, to the hurt of a 
society whose management was honestly attempting the matter 
of adequate rates. 


FRATERNALISTS AID. 


Representatives of the National Fraternal Congress and the 
Associated Fraternities of America acted with the committee of 
commissioners in perfecting the bill, and these two organizations, 
comprising practically the bulk of all fraternal societies, cer- 
tainly in membership and amount of business, indorsed the bill 
and each appointed a committee to see that the bill was intro- 
duced in the legislatures of the different States and pressed for 
enactment. The National Fraternal Congress named Messrs. 
C. E. Piper, J. J. Hynes and D. P. Markey, while the Associated 
Fraternities was represented by Messrs. W. E. Davie, B. D. 
Smith and A. H. Burnett. These two committees have been active 
in their efforts and deserve much credit and commendation at 
the hands of all who have the good of fraternal societies at heart. 


ACTUAL COST. 


The proper idea of fraternal insurance no longer calls for 
cheap rate protection. The society is to be run not to make a 
profit, but to furnish insurance at the actual cost necessary to 
provide for the payment at its maturity of each certificate accord- 
ing to its terms. It is understood that the law of mortality can- 
not be evaded. There is no escape from its operations. It is 
God’s law and no respecter of persons or their organizations. 
The merchant cannot prosper and sell his wares below cost. The 
manufacturer must dispose of manufactured articles above their 
cost. A fraternal society can no more operate on inadequate 
rates than an old line company. 


INDORSE MENT. 


A president of one of the largest fraternal societies in this 
country, in giving his opinion as to the “Mobile Bill” after it was 
passed, said: 

“Fraternities were ably represented at several of these meetings 
and threshed out the complex problems thoroughly, finally suc- 
ceeding in getting a compromise measure for State legislation 
that is fair to every society desirous of doing an honest business, 
and carrying out the principles of real home protective insurance 
orders.” 

The above statement is especially interesting when it is under- 
stood that this official and his society are now doing a! in their 
power to prevent the adoption of the “Mobile Bill” tn different 
States. 

BILL ADOPTED IN MARYLAND, 


One of the last States to adopt the “Mobile Bill,” though with 
some changes, was the State of Maryland. And it is of interest 
to note the statement made by Mr. C. C. Hall, actuary of the 
Maryland department, in regard to this bill, as follows: 

“The new law makes a decided advance in legislation upon 
this important subject, embodying as. it does definite regulations 
as to the conduct.of the business of these associations, the opera- 
tions of which have attained to large proportions. The 3uper- 
vising authority of the Insurance Commissioner has been greatly 
extended, reaching to plans of organization, rates, contributions 
charged, mergers and reinsurances.” 

One of the most progressive and best managed societies is re- 
sponsible for the following endorsement : 

“Those who criticise and complain of the Mobile bill and its 
requirements will yet see their mistake, and will realize that that 
bill and the results obtained under its wise control will make 
not only Modern Woodmen a permanent institution, but will re- 
store the fraternal system to the absolute confidence of the public, 
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and in the long run fake and mismanaged institutions will fall 
by the wayside.” 
BIG TASK, BUT NECESSARY. 


It must not be thought for a moment that those who favor this 
bill, either supervising officials or officers of the societies, are 
unmindful of the magnitude of the task undertaken; but they 
believe it is absolutely necessary that the fraternal situation 
should receive attention, and that promptly. They realize that 
while it is necessary to put all fraternal orders into a condition 
of solvency by the collection of adequate rates, and perhaps an 
easy matter to work with new societies or new business, that it 
is not an easy task to provide a proper adjustment of rates on old 
business. Where a society is adjusting its rates it must deal 
equitably with all of its members, old as well as new. And yet 
it must so act as to prevent lapses and preserve the existence of 
the society which has for years sold insurance on an unscientific 
plan and for insufficient contributions by its members. 

Each class of members must be fully protected, and frequently 
this can only be done with the old members by a separation of 
the members into classes. This is one reason why the period 
during which the fraternal orders are required to place their 
business on a sound footing is extended as is provided in the bill. 
Much opposition is aroused by the requirements as to valuation. 
But of course the valuation called for in the bill is not a test of 
solvency, as the bill specially provides that this shall not be the 
case, and defines what shall be legal solvency. It is not only 
the best thing, but necessary for the information of the mem- 
bership and to educate them and those who as managers hold in 
their hands the destinies of these societies. Officers and members 
must be taught that the increase of the funds of the societies 
from year to year is not conclusive evidence that the society is 
prospering, as its liabilities may be increasing at a much larger 
ratio. . 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETIES, 


I have endeavored to get at the fraternal situation from what 
the societies themselves were doing in their organizations, as well 
as in their individual societies. There are three organizations, 
The National Fraternal Congress, The Associated Fraternities 
of America and the Federated Fraternities. Practically all of the 
fraternal orders or societies of any size or importance belong to 
one or more of these associations. I have a tabulated statement 
of these matters, but think it best not to publish the same at this 
time, but to give a synopsis. 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS. 


The societies (forty odd) belonging to this association have for 
several years, with few exceptions, stood and worked for adequate 
rates. From two societies I have no data, but out of forty-one 
societies belonging to the National Fraternal Congress, thirty- 
three (33) are now rating new members on National Fraternal 
Congress rates. Two additional societies are on approximately 
National Fraternal Congress rates, but make deductions for ex- 
pense purposes. Twenty-five of these societies on adequate rates 
for new members have readjusted since the agitation for legis- 
lation commenced five years ago. Nineteen have readjusted at 
attained ages and six at entry ages. My information is that of 
the six societies belonging to the National Fraternal Congress, 
who have not yet made readjustments, three are having valua- 
tions made preparatory to plans for readjustment. 


ASSOCIATED FRATERNITIES OF AMERICA, 


In the fifty-one societies reporting as members of the Asso- 
ciated Fraternities, twenty-five are now on adequate rates. Ten 
of these applied the new rates at attained ages, and fifteen at 
entry ages. Of the remaining twenty-six societies, my informa- 
tion is that eleven are now having valuations made and are pre- 
paring to make readjustments of rates. 


FEDERATED FRATERNITIES. 


The Federated Fraternities, composed of societies opposed to 
the Mobile bill, and in fact to almost any supervision or proper 
regulation by the State, were recently organized to fight the bill; 
but they cannot stand against the spirit of progress as well as 
the fraternal societies composing the N. F. C. and A. F. A. Asso- 
ciations. These two associations are not only united in fighting 
for the Mobile bill, but are talking strongly about consolidating. 
One or two of the large societies are fighting the bill, and their 
position is not only a change of front, but a very great surprise 
to all who are interested in and watching the fight. 

Of course, there is no need of discussing the advisability of 
doing away with the so-called “pernicious activity of the insurance 
commissioners” and “giving the societies the largest liberty of 
action.” 
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The recent agitation, with its discussion and work, has !: 


Were. 


established in the minds of all societies and the public generally 
that adequate rates are necessary for fraternal societies, and have 
given the movement toward adequate rates an impulse which is so 
great that it cannot be stopped until the work is completed. 


MISTAKES. 


But it might be well to call to the attention of this body, as 
well as to that of the fraternal leaders, that not only readjust- 
ment, but proper readjustment, is needed. The rates must be 
made adequate. It will not do to apply the rates at entry ages, 
or leave undisturbed the contributions of present members. These 
destroy the value of the adoption of new rates, for deficiencies 
will go on increasing. I would also call the attention of the com- 
missioners to the fact that many societies now licensed and hav- 
ing apparently adequate rates, make deductions for expenses of 
various kinds which destroy the adequacy of the rates and will 
lead to great trouble in the future. 


PROGRESSIVE STEP. 


The adoption of the Mobile bill means progress for fratern- 
alism, and cannot be stopped. It is being introduced into every 
Legislature as fast as they meet and pressed for enactment. Many 
societies have actuaries figuring for them on rates and plans of 
adjustment. 

The provisions of the “Mobile Bill” call for representative form 
of government, continuous publicity and accounting, and frequent 
appeals to the membership for the endorsement of their officials 
by providing short terms of office. It endeavors to bring every 
member of these societies to realize the necessity and advantage 
of participating in the management of his society. Such require- 
ments as are called for in this bill embody principles by which each 
society should regulate its conduct, whether there is any law of 
the State calling for it or not. Each society should stop, as it 
were, and take stock. They should thoroughly investigate the 
condition of their society and its practices. They should have 
competent actuaries to go over and value their certificates by 
proper tables, and find out whether their societies are in a posi- 
tion to furnish the benefits promised when the amount of these 
benefits and the rates are taken into consideration. The govern- 
ing bodies of these societies with the best and wisest men in 
them should consider the report fully, and if necessary arrange 
to make the changes in a fair, intelligent, and scientific manner. 
Even if they find that the society is in first-class condition, this 
information is needed, and will prove valuable. And if the in- 
vestigation shows changes are ncessary, not simply to comply 
with the “Mobile Bill,’ but to be in a position to pay the benefits 
promised, then the management, if honest, cannot hesitate to 
make these changes for the good of the society and for the pro- 
tection of its members. 


TIME FOR ACTION. 


The “Mobile Bill” is here to stay, and no live, progressive 
society can afford to be dodging it or evading the territory or 
State in which it is adopted. Uniform legislation is best for ‘the 
societies, and it should be of such positive character as will protect 
the members in safeguarding their certificates and giving them 
their protection at actual cost. Some say let all fraternities get 
together and agree on such arrangements as will make it satis- 
factory to all societies. This has been tried to the fullest extent, 
but in vain. I believe each one who participated in the work of 
framing this bill or watched it and the conduct of the various 
societies during and since, will agree that about all has been done 
along this line that can be accomplished. The commissioners 
and those fraternities desiring real progress and necessary legis- 
lation have yielded sufficiently, and while they are yet ready to 
accede to any proper arrangement, it may as well be understood 
once for all that a return to first principles and the chief end 
and aim of fraternal societies to provide for the families of their 
members in case of deaths, accidents, or sickness, will be insisted 
on as a fact and not merely theoretically. The commissioners 
have no desire to unnecessarily interfere with the operations of 
fraternal societies, and are not doing so beyond their plain duty 
as seen by them as well as by the best informed fraternal leaders; 
but they dare to do their duty regardless of epithets and insinua- 
tions of those officials who fear the truth and turning on the 
light, or their allies. 

The leaders of some few societies are crying for “perfect lib- 
erty of action to work out their own salvation in their own way,” 
but those who realize the situation, and are willing to test their 
societies by proper conditions, are joining in the onward march 
of progress for fraternalism. 


At the conclusion of Commissioner Young’s address, which 
was much applauded, the convention adjourned to Thursday. 
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THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

At the opening proceedings today the committee on a central 
bureau, appointed at the last meeting to consider the advisability 
of employing a permanent secretary in a central location to inter- 
change information among the departments, reported that the 
expense would be too great. Instead the committee recommended 
an appropriation of not over $1,000 a year for the work of the 
committee of examination, the committee to furnish a copy of each 
examination made to every commissioner in the country. The 
~ committee said that all the State insurance departments had been 
communicated with on the subject, but the general response was 
that the Commissioners’ Association was not in position to raise 
the money. 

Commissioner Mansfield spoke of the great size of the annual 
reports and the enormous cost in duplicating them in all the 
States, and suggested the consideration of some plan whereby 
the departments might co-operate in printing this common infor- 
mation and thus reduce the expense. The matter was referred to 
the executive committee. 


COMMISSIONER CLAYTON ON THE CONSERVATION 
OF HEALTH. 

Commissioner William L. Clayton, of Colorado, addressed the 
convention on the subject of the “Conservation of Health and 
Prevention of Accidents.” Extracts from his thoughtful and 
suggestive remarks follow: 


The annual fire loss in this country has been estimated as high 
as $350,000,000. The loss from needless sickness and preventable 
or postponable death is estimated to exceed $1,500,000,000 an- 
nually. This is a minimum figure—the actual loss is doubtless 
twice this amount. 

This estimate is based upon the assumption that $2,500 repre- 
sents the productive value of a life, and also the loss of earnings 
during sickness and sick expenses. It can be readily seen that it 
is a very reasonable estimate, for the average age of those who 
died in 1910, according to the census, was about thirty-six in the 
cities and forty-two in the country. 

By aiding in the nation wide campaign for the conservaton of 
health and life, we will therefore be contributing our share to the 
prevention of this enormous economic waste. And, moreover, 
we will be assisting in lowering the death rate among policy- 
holders, which will ultimately result in reducing premium rates. 

REDUCING THE DEATH RATE. 


We know that the death rate can be reduced by what has al- 
ready been done. If in 1800 anyone had predicted that the death 
rate in the next thirty years would be reduced 25 per cent. he 
would undoubtedly been regarded as a visionary, and yet this 
reduction has been made. That it can be still further reduced is 
evidehced by the fact that we still have in the neighborhood of 
650,000 preventable deaths occurring in the United States every 
year. This reduction in the death rate has been almost wholly 
due to the discovery of the cause and the means of checking the 
sickness and mortality resulting from maladies that can be com- 
municated; such as tuberculosis, typhoid, diphtheria and other 
germ diseases. The mortality from these diseases has been re- 
duced about 50 per cent. since 1880, and the effect of this life 
saving has been to lower the general death rate, as reported in 
the registration area, from 19.8 per 1,000 population in 1880 to 
15.0 in IQIO. 

But while the death rate from these diseases has gone down, it 
has advanced materially from the chronic diseases, such as those 
of the heart, arteries, kidneys, etc. 

We find, therefore, that the death rate per 1,000 population 
from diseases of the younger ages has declined, and the death 
rate from diseases of the older ages has increased. The decreas- 
ing rate appears up to the age of forty, and beyond that it has 
shown a marked increase. 

Inasmuch as our people have conducted and are now con- 
ducting a successful campaign against the communicable diseases, 
is it not time that some attention also be given to these degenera- 
tive diseases, which carry off many more people than do the 
diseases of the communicable class? 

A SPECIFIC TASK. 


Is it of no concern that over 90,000 of our people are killed 
annually by various forms of violence; that we lose 325,000 lives 
annually from four preventable germ diseases alone; and that 
nearly 400,000 people die from ordinary chronic diseases, over 
one-half of which could be prevented or postponed if we could 
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educate our people to healthful living habits, and to go to their 
doctors for periodical health examinations to discover these dis- 
eases before they are firmly seated, and when they can be suc- 
cessfully treated? 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, after a careful investigation 
and study of this subject, estimates that 42 per cent. of the 
deaths in this country are preventable or postponable by the 
application of the knowledge we already have of the science of 
disease prevention. 

Here, then, we have a specific task. 
lives to save annually. We have the scientific knowledge neces- 
sary to save them. This task, like most of our great problems, 
is almost purely one of popular education, and in such a cam- 
paign we are certainly in position to render some assistance. 

We can do this through the publicity channels of our national 
convention and of our individual departments. 

We may direct our efforts along three lines: (1) Assisting 
in stimulating public interest in the general subject of life con- 
servation; (2) assisting the public health service to secure sup- 
port from the public; (3) giving such encouragement and assist- 
ance as is proper to such life and accident insurance companies 
as are engaged in an effort to reduce sickness and needless death 
among their policyholders. * * * 

CONSERVATION BY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

As to the insurance companies, they pay heavy taxes in nearly 
every State, and have a right to ask that some of this money be 
used to protect the public health. In a sense, we are all em- 
ployees of the insuring public, because the insurance companies 
are required to pay the cost of supervision. We draw our sala- 
ries from the same source that the officers of these companies. 
do, and wherever we can consistently and with propriety sustain 
and support them in their efforts to reduce human misery and 
the cost of insurance, it is our duty to do so. 

The life insurance companies spend about $6,000,000 annually 
through their medical and inspection departments to see that lives 
are unimpaired when insured, because the rates are based upon 
medically selected lives. 

If it is wise to see that no impaired lives are insured, it cer- 
tainly cannot be wrong to spend a reasonable sum to see that 
they remain unimpaired as long as possible after they are insured, 
for the purpose is the same in both instances; namely, to pre- 
vent excessive loss. 

REDUCING THE COST OF INSURANCE. 


That a permanent reduction in the death rate will operate to 
reduce the cost of life insurance to the policyholders is obvious. 
If the average mortality of life companies is around &o per cent. 
of the net expected, and it can by any means be reduced to 70 
per cent., the annual mortality savings would be increased by 10 
per cent., and this would not be a mere bookkeeping saving, but 
actual cash which goes into the surplus from which dividends are 
paid to policyholders. 

The latest annual statements available indicate that the mor- 
tality savings of thirty-eight American companies which have 
existed fifteen years or over was $31,000,000 during 1910. And 
virtually all of this money reaches the policyholders, for the 
total dividends paid stockholders by life insurance companies are 
almost trifling compared to the amount of dividends and re- 
funds which are returned to the policyholders. If it is a good 
thing to save this much, it would be a better thing to save more. 

I believe it is an entirely proper and legitimate function of life 
and accident insurance companies to do everything they con- 
sistently can to reduce the life waste among their policyholders, 
and I am glad to note the growing interest of these companies in 
this subject, as indicated by the time given to discussing it at the 
various meetings of insurance men throughout the country. 

This life conservation movement has gained a wonderful im- 
petus in recent years. Thousands of individuals and scores of 
organizations have taken up the work,-large employers of men 
have become interested, and life saving methods and devices are 
being applied in the workshops of the land as never before. 


We have about 650,000 


A GREAT FIELD FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Why should not the life and accident insurance companies take 
the lead in this great educational campaign for life saving? So 
far as I am informed, there are but two of the large life insur- 
ance companies engaged in this work—the Metropolitan of New 
York, which gives free nursing service to its policyholders of 
the industrial class and is otherwise aiding in the war against 
tuberculosis, and the Equitable Life Assurance Society, which 
has established a conservation department, and is carrying out a 
comprehensive plan of life conservation along broad lines. 

In addition to this, a smaller company in New York (Postal), 
which does a business through the mails, also has an efficient 
health bureau, and there are three or four of the newer com- 
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panies, I am told, which are also issuing occasional health bul- 
letins. There are also some fraternities giving especial attention 
to tuberculosis, and the accident companies are now and have 
for some time been helping to reduce the injuries and loss of 
life from accidents. 

TIME FOR ACTION. 


The insurance world is virtually unanimous in recognizing the 
wisdom of this movement. The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has been investigating and discussing it for nearly 
three years. The National Association of Life Underwriters 


and the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention have both strongly ; 


indorsed the movement among life companies.- But nevertheless 
out of 238 life insurance companies, large and small, but half a 
dozen have so far joined in this work. 

The managers of these companies are charged with a grave 
responsibility, and must, of course, give very careful considera- 
tion to the cost and the probable returns of any new departure 
like this. It does seem, however, that they have had ample time 
to study and discuss this problem, and I sincerely trust that the 
day will soon come when they will all be engaged in this great 
humanitarian and economic movement. 


COMMISSIONER McCOY ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
FIRE WASTE. 

Mr. C. M. McCoy, State Auditor and Commissioner of Insur- 
ance ex-officio, of Montana, read the following paper on Con- 
servation of Fire Waste: 

Conservation of fire waste, important as the subject is, seems 
to arouse but little interest on the part of the general public. 
It remains, therefore, for those of us who are charged with the 
responsibility of regulating the business of fire insurance, and 
who, for that reason, are in a position where we can bring 
the subject home to the lay mind, to bend our energies in this 
direction. 

During the year 1911, 1,200 deaths and 5,000 injuries were 
caused by fire. Most of these casualties appear to have been 
unavoidable. What other conclusion can be reached, since no 
one was found to be at fault? Except in cases of criminal arson 
our juries have failed to fix the responsibility. 

This is a point which I desire to emphasize in connection 
with the reduction of fire waste. First of all, the cause must 
be found, then the blame for the fire must be placed, and finally 
the guilty must be punished. I could stop here and would have 
pointed to the solution of the whole problem, for if the guilty 
were punished, our fire waste would be reduced to a minimum. 
I do not wish to convey the idea that these fires are deliberately 
set—that is far from the truth, There are comparatively few 
cases where the owner or tenant voluntarily sets fire to his prop- 
erty; negligence and faulty construction contribute enormously. 

In order to avoid this tremendous loss by fire, greater care 
in the construction and equipment of buildings, and in. the pro- 
tection of their contents, is requisite. If proper supervision of 
construction in our cities and towns is to be had, the first step 
necessary 1s the enactment of adequate building codes, and the 
enforcement thereof. The American people have yet to learn 
the alphabet of conservation. 

At this point in my writing the particulars of a fire which 
occurred at 4 o'clock in the morning in a four story building at 
Helena were related to me. The fire was started apparently 
from the careless disposal of a cigarette or cigar in a rubbish 
heap. The fire escape of the building was reached through a 
room used for storage, the door to which was locked, thus 
rendering the exit inaccessible. In this building one man had 
his sleeping apartments. When he was awakened by the flames 
there was no possibility of escape until ladders were placed at 
the windows by the fire fighters. The moral of this incident is 
too obvious to require exposition. 

How many similar cases have we noted in buildings five times 
as high and occupied by hundreds of people! Unless conditions 
are changed in our larger cities, we will continue to have these 
appalling disasters, many—nay, most of which, with proper care, 
can be prevented. 

The fire loss of the United States for the year to1t is stated 
at $234,337,250, in which, I believe, is not included the inestimable 
loss of timber upon our public domain, the timber loss in three 
or four of the Western States being placed at $50,000,000 per 
annum. The damage effected by forest fires is far reaching; not 
only is the timber destroyed, but ranges where feed thousands of 
horses, cattle and sheep are ruined, homes are burned and crops 
destroyed. Although the national government has inaugurated 


a system of patrol, it has been impossible to minimize this loss. ° 


There is not doubt that a great many of these losses are caused 
by campfires, but the principal factor is the railway locomotive. 
For such fires our railroads should be liable. Canada has now 














in force laws making certain requirements of railroad companies 
and holding them responsible to the amount of $5,000 for any 
loss occasioned by their negligence. 

One attorney in Montana at the present time is prosecuting 
cases against railroads for $300,000 damages caused by sparks 
from their locomotives. What must be the total fire loss from 
this cause? 

Throughout the West thousands of new towns are springing 
up as if by magic, and in the mad race of competition no provi- 
sion is made for the elimination of the ash heap. Since only 
about half of the annual waste occurs in the cities, the other 
half deserves a large share of our attention. In the towns, vil- 
lages and country districts there is no law regulating construc- 
tion as a means of preventing fire loss. In each State of the 
Union, where it has not already been done, there should be 
enacted a fire marshal law; such a law should provide for the 
issuance of construction permits in districts, towns and cities 
having no building code or supervising building official, the loca- 
tion and description of the proposed buildings to accompany the 
application for a permit. It should then be the duty of the fire 
marshal and his deputies to make inspections of these buildings. 
It will, of course, be necessary to enact a set of building codes, 
regulating construction and providing different rules for towns 
and for country districts. This method may increase somewhat 
the expense of the fire marshal’s department, but with a better 
class of buildings, improved conditions resulting from inspection, 
lower insurance rates, and the reduction of the ash heap, the 
citizens of a State thus equipped will be remunerated twofold. 

The impression is general that the paramount duty of a fire 
department is the extinguishment of fires. This is true, but this 
duty should become subordinate to fire prevention, which can 
be accomplished to a great extent in smaller cities having paid 
fire departments, by a system of inspection made by the firemen. 
Such inspections should be made at least once a month. 

The city should be divided into districts or sections, each dis- 
trict being inspected by the firemen from the station having in 
charge that particular portion of the city, the whole being under 
the jurisdiction of the chief. The inspection reports should 
point out just what improvements are required in the properties 
inspected, and when necessary the department chief should serve 
notice on the owner or agent of the property. At the expiration 
of a given time the premises should again be inspected, and if 
the requirements of the notice have not been complied with, the 
community through its proper representative should effect the 
alterations and charge the cost against the property. 

The advantage to be gained through inspection by the fire 
department is beyond question. This method would enable the 
firemen to become familiar with every building in their district, 
and on responding to an alarm they would immediately know 
the construction, the best method of attack and the probable 
cause and location of the blaze. Where it would. be impossible 
for the fire department to undertake these additional duties, a 
board of building inspectors should be charged with their per- 
formance. 

In these days of our rapid development and progress, of in- 
creasing population and: city building, it is necessary that gov- 
ernment -and supervision keep pace with the times. More 
stringent regulations are needed in the planning and construction 
of our cities and towns, for the village of today is the city of 
tomorrow. In order to create these conditions, we must educate 
our people in the prevention and extinguishment of fire, as they 
are now being educated in the prevention and treatment of 
disease. Hardly a magazine or newspaper do we read but we 
are attracted by an article on the’ prevention and cure of some 
disease. How often are we attracted by an article on the pre- 
vention and extinguishment of fire? To gain information we 
are obliged to consult some periodical or document which the 
layman rarely sees. It is surprising what a small number of 
articles on this subject can be found in publications of general 
circulation. 

The National Fire Protection Association is doing a splendid 
educational work, but it needs and should enlist the co-operation 
of every man, woman and child to assist in the fight against the 
public enemy—Fire. 

In Montana we have a law requiring instruction in the public 
schools as to the causes, prevention and extinguishment of fires. 
This, I believe, is a start in the right direction, for the instruction 
of the younger generation is the foundation of the success of 
this movement. 


COMMISSIONER DONE ON INSURANCE EDUCATION. 

Commissioner Done, of Utah, read a paper on Insurance Edu- 
cation. He said that for seventeen years he was a school teacher, 
and his friends tell him that his mind is continually making 
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return excursions to the educational fields. He would have to 
plead guilty in bringing before the convention the subject of 
insurance education. The following are extracts from the ad- 


dress. Speaking of one of the causes of popular misconception 
of insurance, he said: 


I think that every citizen should approach the subject of insur- 
.ance in a friendly and receptive mood instead of an attitude of 
antagonism and preconceived prejudice. While the latter con- 
dition has arisen from long years of avoidance of insurance or 
outright antagonism to it, the other condition can be approached 
only through thorough knowledge and familiarity. I know of 
no better illustration of the magnifying of prejudice against a 
great business than developed during the Armstrong investiga- 
tion of 1905, when food was furnished for unfavorable publicity 
which was eagerly seized by the newspapers of the country and 
spread broadcast under glaring head lines. While the articles 
were sufficiently misleading and prejudicial, the head lines were 
infinitely more so. The public read the head lines with all their 
venom, but failed to read the body of the article, which might 
have slightly modified their view. The result was a mass of 
prejudice added like fuel to the flame of misinformation pre- 
viously existent. From that condition recovery has been slow; 
and, |] cannot avoid saying here as one of the sufferers from the 
kind of publicity referred to that whether or not the occasion 
for it was necessary, it was seized upon most unfortunately by 
the newspapers, which should have been the educators of the 
people, but became the source of uninformed and unreasoning 
prejudice against the greatest business in the world. All of 
which emphasizes the necessity of systematic insurance education. 


The Commissioner’s educational methods were suggested in 
these paragraphs: 

I believe we must go at the root of this matter. It is not 
enough that we shall approach the present policyholders, or 
present beneficiaries, but generations yet unborn should have 
the benefit of this great work, if it is properly conceived and 
properly executed. It is not enough that we shall take the man 
and tell him about insurance. We must take the child and let 
him grow up from childhood with a knowledge of insurance 
principles, in order that when he becomes the active man, as he 
is now the potential one, he shall be informed regarding a sub- 
ject so vital to his welfare and that of his dependents. We are 
not doing our whole duty now in simply sending out occasional 
warnings to the people against abuses which arise and may arise. 
Such work is negative and fragmentary. It is our duty also to 
take the people of the future into our present confidence and give 
to them such training and instruction as will enable them by their 
own judgment to detect the evil and reject it, to know the good 
and receive it. This work is positive and systematic. If there 
have come into our field of vision scattered rays of light on in- 
surance subjects, it is our duty to use the great reflector of learn- 
ing and experience to gather up these individual’ rays of light, 
concentrate them in one great beam and send it forth to illumi- 
nate the dark places and enlighten the doubtful minds. This can 
be done through such a central body as the one proposed, a 
nucleus of which is formed in our committee on publicity and 
conservation. 

I say a nucleus has been formed. I speak advisedly because I 
realize that in the past year only a commencement has been 
made. Not even the one who proposed this, or those to whom 
the proposition appealed, or even those who formed the commit- 
tee or constitute its membership, could see or foresee its possi- 
bilities, and the form and substance that it might at a later time 
assume. The subject grows and reaches such magnitude that, 
while we are not appalled at the responsibilities it entails, we 
still realize to a certain extent the magnitude of the work before 
us. The suggestion made at our April meeting in Chicago that 
a central bureau of this convention be organized may or may 
not be a practicable one; but if it is practicable and can accom- 
plish the great object of insurance publicity and education, then 
its formation, it seems to me, will be entirely justified. To your 
wisdom this element of the discussion is submitted in confidence 
that it will be dealt with wisely and to the best interest of all 
concerned, 

Now, regarding my own hobby. The practical suggestions 
which now follow I have reserved until this point, because I 
desire that they shall seem to be, as they really are, the out- 
growth of all that has gone before. It seems to me that it should 
be considered as unfortunate for a young man to go into the 
business world, where all young men go, no matter whether they 
are business men or members of professions, without a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles of insurance, as it is for them 
to go into the world of business without the knowledge of the 











fundamentals of other lines of business, such as banking, mer- 
chandizing, etc. We consider ourselves negligent of our duty if 
we do not train young men as to the meaning and use of such 
terms as principal, interest, discount, bonds, notes, mortgages, 
etc. And yet I think we are equally negligent, I speak now of 
educational circles, in sending out young men into the world 
ignorant of such terms of insurance as reserve, surplus, premium, 
policy, loading, commission, etc. Every man who has in his 
possession an insurance policy should know its terms and be fa- 
miliar with their meaning. He cannot do this if his early educa- 
tion in this direction has been neglected. That is why it is a 
safe guess that not one in ten reads his policy, whether of life 
or fire insurance; and not one in ten of those who read their 
policies can understand them. It is a gross neglect of our re- 
sponsibility, not that this condition should exist, but that it should 
continue long. I trust that this charge of neglect will not stand 
long against this convention, on whom the responsibility for the 
education of the youth in insurance matters largely depends. 

In order that it may not, I propose here and now that this 
convention place itself on record as favoring the establishment 
of courses of instruction in insurance in the schools. I propose 
that we use every endeavor to induce superintendents of instruc- 
tion in the States, counties, cities and districts to establish such 
courses. I propose that this shall be done not only in business 
colleges, but also in the high schools and colleges devoted to 
general cultural training. I place insurance second to no sub- 
ject, not only in its utilitarian, but in its cultural value. You 
know that all subjects of education are judged from these two 
standpoints. Insurance, with all its related branches, will readily 
stand the test. There will be no dispute as to the utilitarian 
value of insurance as an educational topic. The whole insurance 
history, written in this country in the past decade alone, is ample 
proof. But in order that there may be no doubt as to its cultural 
value. I call your attention to the elements entering into such a 
study, and their adaptability in scholarship of any earnest student. 

Insurance covers so broad a field and embraces so many sub- 
jects that its cultural value is par excellence. The student of 
almost any general or technical subject will find in insurance a 
phase of study and training which will fit into his particular 
line of work, and add to his mental and practical equipment. 
The chemist will find in testing building material, fire fighting 
appliances, and in various medical tests on the human body a 
broad field for his scientific attainments. The student of physics 
will discover in the investigation of accident’ prevention, and 
the application of mechanics to the various branches auxiliary 
to insurance, a fertile field for his technical activities. The 
student of economics will discover in the various branches of 
insurance a field for research which is as yet only touched, not 
cultivated. The student of law will find the digest of insurance 
cases a veritable mine of legal information, and in the develop- 
ment of the system the lawyer will find a field for his matured 
activities which I believe:is unexcelled. 

The medical student will find not only in the province of medi- 
cal examinations, already opened, but in the field of conservation 
of life and health, an opportunity for the most splendid activities 
and achievements. The student of mathematics will find in 
actuarial science opportunities for reveling in his chosen hobby. 
This will especially be so if the proposition is carried out to re- 
construct mortality tables, and to place on a more scientific basis 
the reserve feature of liability, casualty and fire insurance. The 
student of financiering will be able to develop his activities and 
abilities through this study, because of the large fiduciary and 
monetary interests involved in insurance work, and this field will 
increase with a rapidity which is inconceivable to us who merely 
anticipate it, and will appear colossal even to those who are per- 
mitted to witness it. The field of conservation, aside from its 
medical phase, will also offer opportunities for study and prog- 
ress and advancement which will touch practically every economic 
interest of our present and future citizenship. This one branch 
of insurance study alone offers cultural opportunities which 
would be difficult to overestimate. In the field of accountancy, 
connected, of course, with actuarial science, and yet somewhat 
apart from it, cultural and practical opportunities beyond compu- 
tation are offered to one who would perfect himself in this line 
of work. And so I might go on; but I am giving you only an 
index, not a catalogue, of proofs of my contention that there is 
no subject which could be introduced into our schools, the cul- 
tural as well as the utilitarian value of which is greater. 

In this school work time and patience will of necessity enter. 
But undue haste should never be manifested in preparing young 
people for the great business and civic duties of life. If even 
the courses of instruction to which I have referred were ex- 
tended through a term of years, therein might be an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage, because the child would grow with 
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his growing knowledge of the subject, and it would become not 
only familiar to him, but a part of his intellectual makeup. 

Now what is the alternative of this systematic and thorough 
and friendly training insurance-wise? I do not know. Nobody 
can tell. The future course of uneducated sentiment cannot be 
foreseen, in insurance or in any other subject. We have had 
surmises as to the alternative, and I think they have been as 
accurate as any forecast of this nature can be. It may be State 
insurance; it may be Federal supervision; it may be the ousting 
from the insurance field of the splendid aggregations of brains 
and capital now employed there, and the substitution of some 
untried, unknown experiment, manned by agitators and guessers, 
and unguided by experience or science or skill, 

Commissioner Done’s paper was discussed by Actuary Ander- 
son of Wisconsin, C. L. Brunbaugh of Ohio, and Commissioner 
Potter of Illinois, showing what could be done in the State uni- 
versities. 

THE CRIMINAL MATCH: 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: . 

Whereas, fires due to the more hazardous forms of matches, 
as well as to carelessness in the use of all forms, have been re- 
sponsible for a considerable part of the fire waste, as well as for 
numerous accidents and fatalities; and, 

Whereas, largely through the influence of our associate, thes], 
Hon. Joseph Button, of Virginia, a model measure has been pre- 
pared absolutely prohibiting the parlor match and other dangerous 
forms, and properly regulating the manufacture, storage, handling 
and sale of the approved forms; be it 

Resolved, that the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners hereby endorse the measure known as the Virginia match 
bill, as amended, by the National Fire Protection Association, 
approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters and re- 
cently enacted in Louisiana, and recommend its. adoption. by 
various legislatures in the interest of the conservation of life, 
health and property. 

Resolved, that the convention also endorses the movement in- 
augurated this month by the Fire Marshals’ Association of North 
America looking to. the drafting of a model fire marshal law. 

Commissioner Ekern introduced the following resolution which 
was referred to the committee on laws and legislation. “Re- 
solved, that the executive committee be authorized and directed 
to ascertain the amount of assistance and co-operation which 
may be secured from the United States Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and the Bureau of the Census, in relation to the work 
of this convention.” 

Deputy Superintendent Appleton, on behalf of Superintendent 
Emmet, of New York, introduced the following resolution, which, 
at his request, was referred to the executive committee. “Re- 
solved, that a special committee of five be appointed by the presi- 
dent to ascertain the feasibility of having fire insurance com- 
panies adopt a uniform system of -classifying their experience 
and making periodical reports to some central organization, and 
if such appear to be practicable the committee to have power to 
adopt a working plan to be-effective January 1, 1913.” 

The convention discussed the matter of the increasing conflict 
in the names of insurance companies, through the adoption by 
new companies of the names of old and established concerns or 
variations thereof, with a view of profiting by reputation already 
established. Commissioner Mansfield asked the commissioners 
to consider whether anything could be done to prevent this an- 
noying abuse in licensing new companies hereafter. Commis- 
sioner Deavitt, of Vermont, cited the conflict in Chicago between 
the National Life of Vermont and the National Life of Chicago, 
which was taken into the courts to determine which company 
should receive mail directed merely to the National Life. 


The convention then adjourned to Friday. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


On Friday papers were read by other members of the conven- 
tion. A report on industrial health and accident settlements was 
received, and the election of officers for the ensuing year took 
place. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE JON INDUS= 
TRIAL HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SETTLEMENTS, 


The Special Committee on Industrial Health and Accident Set- 
tlements submitted the following report: 


The undersigned Special Committee on Industrial Health and 
Accident Settlements hereby makes its final report covering its. 
proceedings to date. . 

The history of work done by your special committee up to 
and including the last convention held at Milwaukee, Wis., last 
year, is a matter well known to all the members of this associa- 
tion, and in making our final report we take up the work of our 
special committee beginning with the adoption of resolutions at 
the Milwaukee convention, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the action of the Special Committee on Indus- 
trial Health and Accident Settlements, and of the executive com- 
mittee of the convention, adopting as its own the action of such 
special committee, in demanding as to the industrial health 
and accident departments of certain companies which have been 
inv estigated by such special committee—1. That they make an 
investigation of their claim departments to the end that wrongs 
such as those pointed out 22 said committee’s report shall be 
undone and justice done; That there be established in each 
a board or nae of review; 3. That such com- 


‘in positions where in the future they will have nothing to do 
“with the adjustment of claims; 4. That hereafter no agent, col- 
lector, adjuster or manager of such a company, who is com- 
pensated in whole or in part by a profit-sharing contract, have 
power to settle claims.” 

After the adjournment of the Milwaukee convention your com- 
mittee made seven more joint examinations of industrial health 
and accident companies doing business in more than one State, 
and, in addition to these, a large number of commissioners 
having these classes of companies doing only a local business 
made examinations along similar lines as those followed by the 
committee. 

While results of these examinations were in some cases some- 
what similar to the cases reported specifically by your committee 
at Milwaukee, it is a pleasure to report now that we found no 
conditions of sufficient irregularity and injustice in the settle- 
mnet of claims which we feel requires a particular report at this 
time, and because of these facts, and also because we are firmly 
of the opinion that the work done by your committee and the 
action of the executive committee, and of the convention in ac- 
cepting our report at Milwaukee, has accomplished the prime 
object in view, i. e., reforms in the matter of the adjustment of 
claims in these various companies, we do not feel at this time 
that the situation warrants us in particdia es with reference 
to any company, 

At the close of the Milwaukee convention your committee 
mailed to the companies reported at that convention, and since 
that time to all other companies examined and reported upon, 
with two exceptions, certificates of compliance as provided by 
the Milwaukee convention, the two companies failing to receive 
these certificates being the Phoenix Preferred Accident Company 
of Detroit, Mich., which company, because of conditions devel- 
oped upon the examination and upon the hearing before the 
special committee, and for reasons which developed upon a 
further investigation by the Commissioner of Insurance of 
Michigan, in which said company was located, was required by 
the Commissioner of Michigan to retire from business, and in 
September of last year reinsured its business with another com- 
pany doing a like class of business. The other company failing to 
receive a certificate of compliance was the German Commercial 
Accident Company of Philadelphia, Pa., certificate having been 
withheld for the same reasons as given with reference to the 
Phceenix Preferred, and for the additional reason that the finan- 
cial condition of said company, upon a later examination, proved 
this company to be insolvent, and its methods so devoid of 
conscience and good morals as to convince your committee that 
it was not entitled to a certificate of compliance. This company 
has since withdrawn from several States, the withdrawal coming - 
as a result of commissioners of insurance asking them to show 
cause why their certificate of authority should not be revoked. 

Before mailing certificate of compliance to various companies 
your committee addressed to each of them copy of resolutions 
adopted at Milwaukee convention, as above set forth, asking each 
company what its attitude would be with reference to a com- 
pliance with recommendations contained in said _ resolutions. 


Each company replying to the above inquiries expressed a dis- 


positions to meet with the requirements of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, and upon later inquiry being addressed 
to them have reported an absolute compliance with said recom- 
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mendations, with the exception of the last recommendation cov- 

ering the subject of profit-sharing agents. And in this regard 
_ those companies which have not discontinued this. practice en- 
tirely we are satisfied are making an effort to do so, and we 
believe the abuses developed upon the investigation in this re- 
spect have been largely corrected and eliminated, although it is 
the opinion of your committee that this convention should take 
some definite action in reference thereto. 


While the recommendation of the Milwaukee convention, as 
to the establishment of boards or committees of review, is some- 
what indefinite, your committee, through its chairman, has mailed 
inquiries to each company covered by this investigation, asking 
if such board passed upon all claims where companies sought to 
pay less than full indemnity provided in the contract, or whether 
the said board only passed upon such claims as claimant made 
contest on amount offered by the company. The replies from 
all the companies have satisfied your committee that they are 
making an honest and earnest effort to have said board of re- 
view pass upon all claims where company seeks or concludes to 
pay less than full indemnity provided by the policy. We believe 
this matter should be given the close attention of all supervising 
officials in States where companies of this class are located, 
whether strictly a local business or where companies are doing 
business in more than one State. 


Inquiries were addressed to all companies from time to time 
by your committee, asking reports on progress in readjustment 
of criticised claims, and in May of this year a set of questions 
was addressed to each company covering subjects above referred 
to, and also asking for report of total amount repaid to claimants 
and beneficiaries upon criticised claims up to June 1, 1912. Re- 
plies were received as above stated to these inquiries, and on the 
matter of readjustment the replies show that twelve of these 
companies have paid to claimants and beneficiaries on claims 
theretofore settled and appearing upon the books of the compa- 
nies as being closed, but which upon this investigation developed 
the wrongs and injustice as reported to your honorable body at 
Milwaukee, the total sum of $56,000. This sum is made up in 
payments ranging from 50 cents to $1,000, and distributed among 
the poorer class of people throughout the entire United States. 
The true significance of this result accomplished becomes more 
apparent when it is realized that this sum of money has been 
distributed among a class of people who were totally unable to 
prosecute their claims to just settlements, and in reporting it in 
one sum your committee is governed by the thought that results 
are what is sought by this convention, and in no sense is there 
a feeling on the part of any commissioners to persecute or to 
endanger the business of these various companies by particular- 
izing. in this or any other behalf, as long as the companies them- 
selves show the disposition which your committee believes to 
exist in them, to comply with the requirements of this conven- 
tion. 

In conclusion, your committee desires to present herewith a 
standard provision bill governing industrial health and accident 
insurance companies. This bill has been perfected through the 
efforts of your special committee, a sub-committee of the special 
committee and the active co-operation and assistance of the 
committee representing companies operating in this field, and we 
believe the bill should be adopted by this convention, with a rec- 
ommendation that the same be passed in every Legislature of 
the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, C. A. Palmer, Michigan; F. H. Hardi- 
son, Massachusetts; Joseph Button, Virginia; E. H. Moore, 
Ohio; William Temple Emmet, New York; Fred W. Potter, 
Illinois, special committee. 


COMMISSIONER MANSFIELD ON GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Commissioner Burton Mansfield, of Connecticut, read a paper 
on “Life Insurance in Groups.” The following are extracts: 


The specific economic transaction before us for consideration 
is the sale of a commodity now known as group life insurance, 
as contrasted with individual life insurance. The two parties to 
this transaction are the employer who desires to buy life insur- 
ance for his employees collectively, and the corporation which 
desires to sell it, or, briefly, the “Employer” and the “Company.” 

The employer applying for a group policy desires an estimate 
of the cost. Such an estimate can only be made after certain 
data have been furnished to the company. The first step is to 
make a preliminary inspection of the employer’s plant and his 
employees. This inspection calls for information as to the num- 
ber of employees, whether male or female, their average ages, 
general health, location and description of the establishment, its 
sanitary construction and up-keep and other information which 


will accurately describe the environment of the employees while 
at work. 

If the employees appear to respond to a high type of service 
requirement, and it appears to the company that the entire group 
can be insured during their period of employment withotit medi- 
cal examination, a census slip is prepared and signed by each 
employee, giving his or her name, place and date of birth, sex, 
salary, date of employment and exact duties. These census slips 
are tabulated according to ages and the cost of insuring the lives 
at each age for an amount equivalent to one year’s salary is 
calculated, using the yearly renewable monthly term rate as the 
basis for such calculation. The aggregate group premium is 
then ascertained for the employer. This premium, though ac- 
tually arrived at in each case, is naturally considered by the em- 
ployer in terms of his payroll. 

In this connection I find the following statement made by an 
insurance company writing this class of business: “Exact pre- 
mium cost for first year in the aggregate on any group will be 
quoted from the home office when proper census is supplied. 
Without such census a rough estimate of one and one-half per 
cent. (1% per cent.) of the amount of insurance to be covered 
will be found to approximate the maximum first annual cost in 
most groups, reducible thereafter by annual dividends.’ While 
the facts thus stated may be true, great care must be exercised 
in the use of such information, for 


THE PREMIUM COST 


can only be ascertained after proper data have been furnished 
to the company. 

Even after a risk is written the premium cost varies from 
month to month because of the varying amount of insurance 
covered by the risk. Group insurance for the present, at least, 
should only be written in a specialized department, and by special 
representatives who, by their training and experience, thoroughly 
understand the nature of the problems presented. 

If the estimate of the expense is acceptable to the employer, 
each employee signs a special application for insurance in the 
group, and an employees’ group policy is issued. This contract, 
in consideration of the payment of monthly premiums on the 
basis of tables of premiums and risks printed in the policy, in- 
sures during the term of one year the lives of such employees of 
the employer as are enumerated in a schedule attached to the 
policy and for the amount set opposite their respective names. 

Briefly, then, these are the mechanical operations necessary in 
assuming risks under group insurance policies. What principles 
of life insurance underwriting should be especially considered 
in this connection? 

It appears to me that all so-called individual insurance is in a 
sense group insurance. The entire structure of life insurance is 
based upon the law of average. Insurance of an individual can 
be accomplished only when he is considered as a member of a 
group, when he is associated ‘with others, upon which the usual 
law of average operates.. Why, then, can we not change our 
unit of measurement from the individual to the group of indi- 
viduals and expect in time to apply the law of average to a num- 
ber of groups in order to give proper weight to the group as a 
necessary element in the science of life insurance? If we admit 
that the 

GROUP MAY BE USED AS AN INSURANCE UNIT 


it follows that the group must be examined as such. In other 
words, the company passes from a medically selected life to a 
selected and inspected group. If the group is of sufficient size 
and the occupation and environment favorable, the medical ex- 
amination is waived. This, it is stated, is a necessary concession 
because the plan of group insurance must comprehend all mem- 
bers of a given group so as to eliminate any personal selection 
against the group. Once the group is established on an insur- 
ance basis, each new employee added to it is subject to a medi- 
cal examination in order to prevent personal selection against 
the group with which he is to be associated. I am reminded at 
this point that the laws of some States require that a medical 
examination must be made of each applicant for life insurance. 
The Massachusetts statutes prohibit a company from entering 
into any contract of insurance upon lives unless such lives have 
been examined by a registered medical practitioner. If the laws 
of any State require a medical examination, and possibly the 
statutes of all States should, let the examination of the individuals 
of the group be made. This does not appear to me to be a serious 
barrier in the way of writing group insurance contracts where 
such statutes prevail. 

The premium rate charged, as already stated, is a yearly re- 
newable term rate payable monthly. It must be borne in mind 
that this rate is applied according to the age of the employee 
and the amount of salary received by him. The employer is 
interested in the aggregate cost and is not concerned with the 
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specific cost of insurance of any one individual making up the 
unit. The aggregate group premiums for any group may or may 
not increase each year as the term rate per $1,000 of insurance 
increases. 

The total number of employees changes rapidly from time to 
time. When a clerk who has been connected with a bank or an 
insurance company for many years, for instance, resigns his posi- 
tion, promotions are usually made to fill the vacancies, and a 
younger clerk hired to make up the necessary quota. Hence, in 
place of a life, say at age sixty, drawing a salary of $3,000 a year, 
a life aged twenty may be added at an annual salary of $600. 
The difference of these salaries may be only partly used to in- 
crease the salaries of the clerks promoted because of the changes. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the effects of changes of this 
kind in a large establishment can be determined only by experi- 
ence. Each change made reduces the average age of the em- 
ployees. But we are necessarily interested in the cost. 

This cost is affected by two factors, namely, by the rate per 
$1,000 of insurance at the attained ages of the employees, which 
rate increases more rapidly at the higher ages, and, secondly, by 
the amounts of sataries paid at each age. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the average age of the employees of any group.has 
very little bearing upon the problem, and that this average is 
quite different from the age corresponding to the average pre- 
mium, which might be called the “average weighted age,’ and 
which effectively modifies the aggregate cost. It may remain 
practically the same during a series of years. Expressed in 
payroll units, it probably will remain fairly constant. It may even 
in the case of a rapidly growing concern be reduced from month 
to month for a time. The point, however, must be borne in 
mind that numerous factors enter into the cost, and that the 
determination of that cost cannot be reduced at present to any 
rule of thumb for the use of agents or for any other purpose. 
I do not know whether as insurance commissioners we should 
give any consideration to 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The waste due to lapse, which is so marked in the case of indi- 
vidual insurance, will probably be less noticeable in the case 
of group insurance. The group persists, although changes are 
made in the employees. It is not unlikely that the groups will 
increase in size. It is evident, too, that the management ex- 
penses incurred in connection with this class of insurance are 
not to be measured by the corresponding expenses incurred in 
handling individual insurance. Agents’ commissions are ma- 
terially reduced, the rate allowed probably being from one-third 
to one-half of the usual rate. This cannot be reasonably ob- 
jected to by the agent, as he may cover several hundred persons 
at a time, and in no case less than one hundred. The usual 
method of paying commissions, it seems to me, cannot be fol- 
lowed in the case of group insurance writings. Competition may 
be keen and a commission of say 10 per cent. the first year and 
nine renewals of 2% per cent. each will hardly hold the busi- 
ness should a life insurance company writing also the casualty 
lines bid for the business on some reasonable basis, say, a flat 
5 per cent. commission each year. This condition is not unlikely 
to occur. The group is the risk not the individuals, and the risk 
will be considered by the insurer very much the same as the 
liability underwriter considers the factory which applies for a 
coverage. It seems to me, therefore, that the risk covered by a 
group life insurance policy is essentially a casualty risk. 

Once the risk is assumed a single policy is written and all pre- 
miums thereon are paid by or through the employer. This prac- 
tically eliminates the cost of individual policies, cost of collec- 
tion, postage, premium notices and numerous charges for clerical 
work, while medical and inspection costs are materially reduced. 
The accounting system most easily adapted to this class of in- 
surance is one used by the large fraternal societies, namely, a 
system which automatically takes care of the additional and 
terminated risks. The books of the company should show, to use 
the terms of liability insurance accounting, the additional pre- 
miums and the rebates of premiums which are subject to further 
adjustments. It seems plain, therefore, that through the com- 
bination of risks the expense of writing and caring for the group 
is but a fraction of the expenses which would be incurred in 
caring for the insurance of the members of the group individu- 
ally. Will 

THE DEATH RATE 


among the lives insured under group policies be higher than the 
rate experienced among individually medically selected lives? I 
do not know. One of the companies writing group insurance 
upon the non-participating basis has incorporated in its policy a 
saving clause, providing for a revision of the rates at the end of 
five years, based upon actual experience. I presume the death 
rate may be somewhat above the normal rate, but the group, if 


properly inspected, is in a sense a selected risk, and probably will 
not deteriorate materially, owing to the fact that all new entrants. 
are subject to medical examinations. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that any increase in mortality will be offset by 
the saving in expenses. It is important to note in this connection 
that in any final analysis of this question no profit from excess. 
interest earnings should be taken into consideration unless the 
basic rate is other than the yearly renewable term rate. While 
this profit is probably one of the most important factors in deter- 
mining returns upon life insurance policies generally, it is prac- 
tically negligible in the present case, as the reserve runs off 
each year and does not accumulate as in the case of ordinary life: 
insurance. 


The commissioner discussed the effect of anti-discrimination 
laws on group insurance, and quoted an insurance department. 
actuary as saying “it would be practically impossible to prove 
discrimination in a court of law.” In concluding the commis- 
sioner said: 


Life insurance in groups is a progressive step in consonance 
with acts regulating workmen’s compensation in cases of accident, 
sickness and death, old age pensions and the like, all striving 
for the better protection of those who are employed in mechani- 
cal and business pursuits. Any plan for its development cannot 
be perfect at the start. Many obstructions, real or imaginary, 
may block its progress, but they are only of a temporary nature, 
and it seems to me that as public servants we should welcome 
such a measure and join with both employer and employed, with 
both the insurer and the insured in all reasonable efforts for its 


promotion. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: the office of second vice president having been added in 
order that both the Eastern and Western sections of the country 
may be represented in the official list: 

President, Frank H. Hardison, Massachusetts. 

Vice President, James R. Young, North Carolina. 

Second Vice President, Willard Done, Utah. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Fitz Hugh McMaster, South Carolina. 

The convention was still in session when this paper went to 
press. The report of the concluding proceedings will appear in 
our issue of next week. 





Miscellany. 
(Continued from page 76) 

portance in the various fields. For the latter purpose the con- 
egress has been divided into nine sections, as follows: Hygienic 
Microbiology and Parasitology, Dietetic Hygiene and Hygienic 
Physiology, Hygiene of Infancy and Childhood and School 
Hygiene, Industrial and Occupational Hygiene, Control of In- 
fectious Diseases, State and Municipal Hygiene, Hygiene of 
Traffic and Transportation, Military, Naval and Tropical (Co- 
lonial) Hygiene, Demography. Each section will hold daily 
meetings during the week of the congress, and may propose réso- 
lutions regarding matters of practice or lines of desirable in- 
vestigations. Such resolutions are referred without debate to 
the permanent international commission, and come later before 
the closing session of the full congress. 

The exhibition on health will be held during the three weeks 
from September 16 to October 4. The hygienic and demographic 
work of the United States and its dependencies will be illus- 
trated at this exhibition. The Governors of the various States 
were invited some time ago by the Federal Government to ap- 
point committees of not more than five persons to co-operate 
with the committee on organization in planning and preparing 
the exhibition. . Forty-one such State committees have already 
been appointed, and it is expected that official notification will 
soon be received of the appointment of committees from the re- 
maining States. Twenty-six Federal bureaus whose activities 
bring them in close relation with the public health are also pre- 
paring to participate, and many of-the large municipalities and 
institutions of learning and research throughout the country 
will be represented by exhibits. 
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A recent announcement by the committee of organization of 
the congress says with respect to the exhibition: “The graphic 
illustration, by means of exhibits, of the topics discussed by the 
congress will greatly enhance the impulse toward sanitary im- 
provement which the congress may confidently be expected to 
generate, and will give due prominence to one of the pressing 
needs of the times, namely, the necessity for the standardization 
of hygienic methods and the extension and co-ordination of the 
work of Federal, State, muncipal and private health agencies.’ 

The exhibition will be divided into- twelve groups, ranging 
from vital statistics and demography to sex hygiene. The thor- 
oughness with which the exhibition will treat of the different 
subjects is indicated by the following outline of the group 
dealing with vital statistics and demography: 


A. Fertility and increase in the population of the United 
States (local and general). 

B. Morbid Conditions.—Frequency 
sex and age; according to the different occupations; from spe- 
cific diseases. Measurements of the healthfulness of occupations. 
Statistics of accidents. Statistics of mental ‘disease. Statistics 
of infirmities. Heredity and degeneration. Statistical evidences 
of the effect of intemperance upon mortality. 

C. Social Conditions.—American statistics of marriage and 
divorce. The present condition of criminal statistics in the 
United States. Statistics of pauperism. 

D. Mortality Conditions—The development of vital statis- 
tics in the United. States since 1900... Data as to the progress 
made toward the construction of life tables for the population 
of the United States. The variations in the mortality rate, ac- 
cording to age and sex; civil condition; occupation; income and 
property; housing and ‘place of residence; season; climate and 
elevation; other criteria. Causes of death. Death from various 
diseases. 

E. Expenditures for protection of public health, 

F. Statistical methods and apparatus. 

G: Immigration. 

Special Sub-group.—Infant mortality. 


of illness, according to 


Insurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 
ATLANTA, July 24.—The fire insurance State rating bill has 
been unfavorably reported by the House insurance committee. 








The failure of State rating in Louisiana was a strong factor 
with the committee, and there is no indication in this State that 
such legislation is wanted by the people. 
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FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SH ELDONGGACIEIN: 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 
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Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 





HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 


Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 


deferred dividends.—"' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 





For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
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NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Pahiey Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


$253,319, 009.00 


Insurance in Force, . . 
(Paid-for basis) - 
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(Market value Tag! “31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, . 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76,5138,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Proyident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 











Incorporated 1851 


/Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
Its policies, which are issued at low rates, contain many privileges, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. S. WELD, SUPT. OF AGENCIES 











This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause and Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PH€CENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ket ibisanen 1782 
FIRE—USE AND SCPANGYTOENADO” SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. B. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD owe 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD} MANAGERS 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 
An old and well established company, progressive and 


up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. 857,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N, Y. 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 





RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 








London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
,STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1912 


Assets in U. - #3,747 331 
Liabilities in we S., including Re-insurance Reserve, 2,520,923 
1.226,408 


Net Surplus, - - - 
Losses Paid in the United States ber $29,000,000 


CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 


84 William Street New York 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 











SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING itog11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived, 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 









me OHN R. HEGEMAN........ «+.+...President 

: ALEY) FISKE 2. s.c.0s «eee... Vice President 

ASSETS. ior GEORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 

Municipal and R. R. Bonds aw GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 

A en en ot SoS a wna FRANK O. AYRES.......4th Vice President 

and. Stocks.....cvcessvessces $150,530,109.73 ut F.-E. oTAYTORe iach sth Vice President 

Bonds and Mortgages.....+.--- 146,343,953-89 ue JAMES M. CRAIG.......-:.-+------ Actuary 

Keal Esta tadtesare cranes ae ~ ee eck t | FREDERICK H. ECKER. Gite 

Loans to Policyholders A ORE DEK .. 16,538,268.35 TAMES S. areas . sone le ees 

eee apes bas = 6,792,553-19 JAMES V. BARRY. «2.22. Assistant Secretary 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452,497.06 ak RoR ENKEL, So eee eae, 

2 a T. R. RICHARDSON..... Assistant Secretary 

Total ...ssseeeeeeteereees $352,785,890. 36 GEORGE B. SCOTT...... Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr....Asst. Secretary 

STEWART L. WOODFORD......... Counsel 

LIABILITIES. WM. J. TULLYAeecsseneee General Solicitor 

Dividends payable in 1912..... $1,596,044.2 dar en THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 

ponutes apportioned... s.sideie viele 5,957,825.56 ae ee AUGUST eine eee ‘a Bt ise’ 

All ocher? Liabilsces ewan, en 3001442/005-00 Largest, Office Building in the wucis—sauren avenue, | "Mf" HOLDEN, M._D....Asst. Med. Direct 

Capitalvand *Surplusassese<c es 32,71 1,882.87 athe ota iia On aay e Sheek 2 r. iteden Seber a Pay eins re Lary 
Total, sie ee peers ate eee 2,785,890. 36 aye eee é 

$35 ee I. 1. CAHEN|. ee Manager Ordinary Dest 

JACOB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 





Paid _to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. 





EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month Of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Compauy as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase coatinues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 


Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 





Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 





: J. G. Waker, President. i 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, 1st Vice-Pres. W. L. T. Rocerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


s Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


We occasion aihy bay C8: BeneraU ae t aay iohemnet Assets, December 31, 1911...... .. $7,878,967 .24 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 

: Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company BL in force ee Eby 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
: A otal payments to policyholders since 

Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts organization .............. . 11,859,251.74 





National 

Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 

CHARTERED 1848 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 








PURELY MUTUAL 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 











$2,018,499,340 


Life Insurance in Force January 
1, 1912, shows the commanding 
position in the Life Insurance 
affairs of this nation held by 


The Prudential 


y._ MAS. THE | sy ("tee 
i srnencr OF, * ae 
j {GIBRALTAR 

















dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Write us about an agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: 
cents. 

All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
Cuartes A, JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 

President and Treasurer. Secretary. 


Five Dollars. per annum in advance; single copies, 15 








CONTINUED growth in life insurance in the United 
States is shown in the annual report of the superintendent 
of the New York Insurance Department. In this the 
New York State companies led. There was an increase 
in 191t over the preceding year of nearly $250,000,000 
in assets, nearly $38,000,000 in income, and nearly $900, - 
000,000 in insurance in force. These enormous figures 
are a tribute not only to the good sense of the people 
who needed the protection of life insurance, but very 
much so too to the energy and fidelity of the army of 
official and agency workers for the cause. Insurance 
Superintendent Emmet’s estimate of the meaning of this 
exhibit is well expressed in words which follow: 

While a summary of the figures carried in the report shows an increased 
amount of lapsed and surrendered which doubt may be 
attributed in a great degree to, the general increase in the cost of living, 
and to somewhat unsatisfactory business conditions, it cannot be considered 
a permanent factor in the situation. The notable increase in dividends 
paid and apportioned during the past few years, the steady increase in the 
amount of new business written and insurance in force, the higher interest 
and dividend rates on the companies’ curtailing of 
expenses when considered with the that the 
life insurance business taken as a whole is in a remarkably healthy and sat- 
isfactory condition, and-in great contrast to that obtaining prior to the 
passage of the legislation affecting life companies in 1906, While certain 
provisions of the so called Armstrong law have been amended to its ad- 
vantage, the great practical value of its general results, both to companies 
and policyholders, cannot be overestimated. The growth and expansion of 
life insurance in the past few years, 
conservative methods, shows that the future of this great business is one 
of exceptional 


insurance, no 


and the 
business, 


investments, 


increasing indicate 


based as it has been upon sound and 


promise. 





THE radical insurance legislation introduced in the 
Georgia Legislature has not been fortunate so far, for the 
insurance committee has reported against both the fire 
insurance State rating and the compulsory life insurance 
investments bills, but the most drastic bill of all, that 
prohibiting combinations of underwriters for any pur- 
pose, and extending the prohibition to life and casualty 
companies is still threatening. It is probably the most 
extreme anti-compact bill that has ever appeared in a 
legislature. It not only aims adversely at the fixing of 
rates, but it frowns on the conference of companies to 


“ascertain by comparison what rates may be adequate. 


It compels rates to be based on the particular experience 
of the company which imposes_them and forbids their 
computation on the average experience of all companies. 
And it contains this provision: That a company doing 
business in the State shall not be “a member of any or- 





ganization or association that has for its purpose the 
regulation of insurance premiums.” It was this feature 
of the Arkansas anti-compact law that forced the fire 
insurance companies to withdraw from that State and 
stay out until the law was repealed, for it meant that a 
company could not belong to a rating organization any- 
where on earth. The capital of Georgia is the centre 
of the insurance business of the Southeastern States. The 
forcible ejection of other State companies from the State 
by the creation of a condition that renders the business 
of insurance impossible would mean destruction to trade 
in general, and to the industrious agency trade in par- 
ticular. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the presentation of an argu- 
ment by Insurance Superintendent Emmet at the Spokane 
convention for requiring the fire insurance companies to 
report their classification exper ience, appears a communi- 
cation to the superintendent—agreed upon by the under- 
writers in conference—declaring its impracticability and 
uselessness. We print both papers in full and have 
seldom had occasion to reproduce statements so utterly 
opposed in their conclusions. Indeed both sides quote 
from the same authority in one instance, to support their 
antagonistic contentions. The judgment of the superin- 
tendent is that “in view of the immense interests affected 
and the large volume of premiums collected that the un- 
derwriters should adopt some system whereby the ap- 
proximate cost of carrying the various classes could be 
ascertained, and thus enable them to assess with some 
degree of equity, the rates, according to the various haz- 





ards.” The closing paragraph of the fire underwriters’ 
declaration to the superintendent iS: 

These views are presented to you with entire unanimity on our part, and 
what is more important, as the sincere and earnest convictions of those 
who have made fire underwriting a life study. It is, therefote, our hope 
that we have demonstrated that not only the information called for, for the 


letter, is impossible for the companies to 
produce, but may have persuaded you that such information would simply 


place in your office a vast amount of statistical work representing an enor- 


period named in your circular 


mous expense, and having no practical value to your department or to the 
public. 
The fire underwriters mention that they have made 


the fire insurance business a life study. It would seem 
reasonable that they should know their own business bet- 
ter than anyone else. 


GOVERNMENT life insurance is about to be tried by one 
American commonwealth, but it is not to be a monopoly. 
The makers of the Wisconsin law have graciously con- 
ceded the privilege of competition to the private life in- 
surance companies. But the new government life insur- 
ance of Italy is a monopoly. The State will do all the 
insuring of lives in the country in the future, although it 
will allow the private companies a period of ten years to 
run off their business. They are invited to reinsure it 
with the government, but in any event they must make 
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full returns of all the policies they have in force in the 
kingdom. We are indebted to the courteous attention 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents for a 
copy of the Italian law, translated into English. The 
details, which may be briefly stated, are interesting: The 
monopoly will be termed the National Insurance Insti- 
tute, and will have its headquarters in Rome. It will be 
under the control of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, with a board of nine trustees and a gen- 
eral director. All policies issued will be guaranteed by 
the State. Agents may solicit business and be paid on 
a commission basis, and by bonuses to those securing the 
largest amount of business. Postmasters and other post 
office employees may be agents. Investment of reserves 
shall be mainly in government funds and Italian city real 
estate. Profits are “free from taxation and the system has 
the free use of the mails and telegraph lines. Officials 
of the Institute must maintain secrecy about its relations 
with the insured, and if they transgress this provision 
they shall be punished by the penalties established by 
law for civil employees “for betraying office secrets.” 
The law does not prescribe the methods of transacting 
business but leaves them to the officials to formulate. 
The minister is directed to prepare within the next two 
years a bill for the reorganization of the accident busi- 
ness. As no other nation in the world has made life in- 
surance a state monopoly—the New Zealand law per- 
mitting private corporative competition—lItaly’s venture 
will have to serve as an example for imitation or avoid- 
ance—probably the latter—for other nations. It is a 
long reach in the direction of the paternalistic feature 
of socialism. 





Facts and Opinions. 


Strong arguments were made against the Compulsory Life 
Insurance Investments bill in the Georgia Legislature at a 
hearing given by the Senate Judiciary Committee, July 29. 
Among the objections made to it was that it was the creation 
of the president of a local hfe insurance company, whose 
motive drive the companies of other States out of 
Georgia. If this should be effected it would ruin the busi- 
ness of hundreds of citizens of Georgia, who represent these 
companies their agents. Col. R. J. Guinn, one of them, 
made the following stirring remarks: 

I am not moved by patriotic motives in opposing this bill; I am fighting 
for the to and my home State. 
Thousands of men and women are engaged in the insurance business, and 
are entitled to be protected against being legislated out of their positions. 
Efforts being made to legislate competition out of this State in an 
underhanded manner. Never in the history of the State have I seen such 
blatant 
to legislate away 


was to 


as 


right live continue to do business in 


are 


a brazen, attempt by life insurance concerns who can’t meet com- 


petition from the State people who can give them a run 
money. The whole animus of this bill is to get away from the 
competition that some folks can’t meet. This Joel F. Armistead, 
has spent $600 or $800 of somebody’s money, or perhaps $2,000 or $3,000 
in casting slurs upon the chairman and members of this committee, simply 
because they declined to sew this State up in a sack so that nobody could 
sell insurance but him. 

Colonel Guinn showed how many companies were driven 
from Texas by a similar law. He explained that life insur- 
ance cOmpanies were trustees for the insured, and had to be 
allowed to exercise their own good judgment in making in- 
vestments. As announced in our legislative news, the com- 
mittee has reported unfavorably on the bill. 


for their 


man, 


The directors of the Jefferson Standard Life of Raleigh, 
N. C., met there on Monday and decided to move the home 
office to Greensboro, August I. The officers are elected an- 
nually on January 1, but this year the election was not 


held, as talk of an impending change in the status of the 
company was rife, there being then plans for a combination 
with one or more companies at Greensboro. So the officers 
have simply been continued month by month, and it is 
understood that an election will take place at Greensboro 
on the second Monday in August to fill the various offices. 
Some will not go to Greensboro or be longer connected 
with the company, among these being President Joseph G. 
Brown, Chief Medical Adviser Albert Anderson, Actuary 
Charles W. Gamwell and Treasurer Armbruster. As yet no 
further steps have been taken in regard to the proposed 
taking over of the Greensboro Life insurance company, the 
directors on Monday handling merely the matter of removal 
from Raleigh to that point. It is, of course, well understood 
that the company will retain the name Jefferson Standard, 
and that it will take over the Greensboro Life. There is no 
hint as to who will be the new president of the company, 
or who will be elected to fill the other offices. President 
Brown has large and important interests in Raleigh in vari- 
ous lines, and has for years been the president of the largest 
bank, the Citizens National. 


At the recent convention of the Arkansas Advancement 
Association Mr. J. Gilbert Leigh, of the well known Little 
Rock agency firm of L. B. Leigh & Co., spoke on the rela- 
tions of fire insurance to the development of the State, and 
made the following sensible remarks about foolishness of val- 
ued policy laws: 


The idea that the insurance companies encourage over-insurance has 
found expression in what are known as valued policy laws—providing that 
the companies in case of a total loss on a building, be required to pay the 
face of its policy, regardless of the value of the building, Arkansas has 
such a law. The theory of this law is that the company has taken the 
owner’s money, and should pay the amount of insurance upon which they 
have accepted premium. ‘This sounds fair enough from that standpoint, but 
why should a man be allowed to collect under a contract of indemnity for 
something he hasn’t lost? Why should the community be penalized to pay 
for losses which are not only in excess of the loss suffered by the owner, 
but which, if he could collect. only what he actually lost, would not occur 
at all? The best thing that has been or will be said of the valued policy 
law is that the honest man doesn’t need its protection, and the crook 
shouldn’t be allowed to have it. It not only puts a premium on arson and 
costs the honest people money, but encourages your neighbor, who has suc- 
ceeded in over-insuring his property, to start a fire which may burn your 
property also and endanger the lives of your family as well. There have 
been cases where they have burned whole towns. For. the protection of 
the community it should be wiped from the statute books. 








In a report on the results of the safe and sane Fourth of 
July endeavors of the Ohio State Fire Marshal’s office, Fire 
Marshal John W. Zuber says: 


The campaign of the “sane Fourth’ so nobly carried on for so many 
years may now be said to have culminated in victory. And to the news- 
papers of the country must be given a large share, perhaps the largest 
share, of the credit therefor. While the facts as to the last celebration have 
been widely printed, yet possibly another recital can do no harm. The 
improvement in conditions can be most vividly shown by a comparison of 
casualties before protective ordinances were passed and the result since 
they have been in operation. For instance, twenty-five large cities, which 
were without protection in 1908, showed as a result of unwise celebration 
of the Fourth that year, a loss of fifty-two dead and 1,607 injured. How 
many of the injured afterward died as a result of tetanus and other 
diseases directly resulting from these injuries is not given in the statistics 
from which these figures are taken. But the same cities in 1912, under 
the operation of protective ordinances in most instances, showed only four 
deaths and 458 injuries, while the fire losses were trivial> * * It is the 
hope of the department that the next Fourth shall find every city and 
village in Ohio properly protected in this respect. And further, that next 
year in every city, village and hamlet there may be a patriotic celebration 
of the day; one in which the ladies may participate without danger from 
the “cannon cracker,” the nigger chaser and the torpedo, and where the 
children shall not know the crack of the toy pistol or any of the other 
dangerous devices with which our markets have been flooded in recent years. 





The Tennessee Insurance Commissioner is not in favor of 
compulsory life insurance investment laws. In a letter to 


ae 
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Commissioner McMaster, of South Carolina, Commissioner 
Taylor says: 

I do not favor a law compelling life insurance companies to invest the 
reserves on policies on the lives of citizens of any particular State in that 
State. Insurance companies pay for the privilege of doing business in the 
various States, and in my opinion the laws should not restrict them in the 
investment of their funds beyond the question of absolute safety and 
availability. The owners of a stock company have the right to invest the 
funds of the company wlierever they see fit. The trustees of a mutual 
company should be permitted to invest the funds of the companies to the 
best interest of all policyholders. The legal rate of interest in the States 
is different. It would be a manifest injustice to compel a company to invest 
its funds in a particular State when it could cross the State line and realize 
from 1 to 3 per cent. more. In my opinion the best plan to keep insurance 
premiums at home is to organize strong, high class companies—not on the 
stock jobbing plan, with exorbitant commissions, to promoters, but on safe 
and: sane lines. Any State with just and equitable laws can obtain all the 
money needed for legitimate enterprises, and the insurance companies 
usually, either directly or indirectly, furnish most of it. I favor the mini- 
mum amount of paternalism in the laws of the country. The insurance 
laws of a State should enforce fairness and compel solvency. 











Tire insurance companies, which were the pioneers in the 
automobile line, and were able formerly to practically con- 
trol the business of their various agencies, no longer find it 
easy to do so. During the past few years a number of strong 
companies have taken up the line, and local agents writing 
much of this class of business find it advisable to distribute 
their automobile risks just as they do their fire and other 
risks. The business is growing steadily, however, and, even 
though the pioneers are getting a smaller proportion of the 
business, their business is steadily increasing. The com- 
mercial truck promises to be the big end of the business, 
as these vehicles are coming more and more into use, and 
they are regarded by not a few underwriters as the best of 
the automobile risks. Representing an investment on which 
returns are expected, they have none of the fancy fittings 
which lead to numerous theft losses; are well cared for; are 
not subjected to the hard usage given taxicabs, and do not 
depreciate in value so rapidly as the pleasure car, which must 
be replaced frequently with an up to date car. 





The advantages of partnership insurance, in which the New 
York Life is. doing a large business, are well set forth in 
a leaflet issued by the company, which says: 

Ready cash to the firm at a partner’s death, when it is much in the con- 
dition of a family at the breadwinner’s death. A separate policy for each 
responsible head becomes, through loan values, an increasing asset to be 
carried as such on the books of the firm. It may take the form of 
ordinary life or limited payment life policies, at low net annual cost, or 
of endowment policies at higher annual premium, but under which a sinking 
fund is established, embodying all the advantages for the firm that endow- 
ment insurance offers to individual 
rowing fund in time of panic or business troubles—a feature that should 
not be overlooked. The cost is inconsiderable in comparison with the 
benefits received, and is taken into the firm’s expense account like fire in- 
surance premiums. There is greater danger of a partner dying than of the 
stock being consumed by fire; the consequences of each should be discounted 
in advance. A man’s family is interested vitally in his plans. 
Partnership insurance protects the family, because at death the family’s 
interest could be withdrawn in cash, leaving the remaining partners to go 
on with the business. Increased credit at the bank is another direct effect 
of partnership insurance. Bankers are free to admit this. The credit 
men of the country are coming more and more to require life as well as 
fire insurance before extending credits to merchants and business men. 


insurers. The loan values give a_bor- 





business 





The expected has happened at Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
the noted case of M. I. and J. C. Stewart, who, under the 
name of Stewart Brothers, conducted a printing business 
there. A few months ago their place was set on fire after 
wonderfully elaborate preparations and liberal use of gasoline, 
and only remarkably quick discovery of the fire and dare- 
devil work by the firemen, at the risk of immediate death, 
saved the establishment, the insurance on the plant and the 
building being over $40,000, while it is claimed that the value 
is not more than a third of that figure. The grand jury has 


returned a true bill against the Stewarts in the Superior 
Court, of Forsyth County. Both men are natives of Winston- 
Salem. They were suspected by the Insurance Department 
as soon as the investigation began, and that department 
took charge of the building and the plant, and has looked 
after it ever since, while it has pushed the case against the 
Stewarts. The latter are said to be worth $75,000, and are 
required to give large bonds for their appearance at the next 
term of court. 





St. Louis fire insurance conditions are still very much dis- 
turbed, with the prospect that the rerating cannot be accom- 
plished before the end of the year, despite the large force of 
inspectors now at work there. Under the ruling of the 
Attorney General the Missouri rates cannot be approved by 
the Insurance Superintendent until they have been completed 
for the entire State. Most companies had instructed their 
St. Louis agents to secure the new rate on a risk when it 
was issued, and this has been attempted. When the new 
rate was higher, however, the disposition of the property 
owner has been to refuse to stand for the increase, and the 
result has been that the risk would go to a company which 
was not demanding the increase. This, in turn, has led to 
instructions by several companies for the protection of their 
business. A credit of 35 per cent. is now being generally 
made in the city for 100 per cent. insurance on buildings and 


25 per cent. for full insurance on contents. 





Fifteen policyholders of the Mutual Life of New York per- 
ished when the Titanic foundered at sea. These men carried 
life insurance to the amount of about $270,000: H. F. Chaffee, 
Fargo, $91,750; George D. Wick, Cleveland. $37,500; Charles 
M. Hays, Montreal, $25,000; Albert A. Stewart, New York, 
$20,000; Isidor Straus, New York, $20,000; F. M. Warren, 
Portland, Ore., $10,000; Emil Brandeis, Omaha, $5,000; Ervin 
H. Lewy, Chicago, $5,000; Alex. O. Holverson, New York, 
$2,000; William T. Stead, London, England, $9.740; Engle- 
hart C. Ostby, Providence, $17,000; Wyckoff Vanderhoef. 
New York, $20,000; Herman Klaber, San Francisco, $2,000; 
W. J. Ellsbury, Chicago, $1,000; Ernest A. Sjostedt, Toronto, 
$4,000. Mutual Interests “It will be that these 
death claims average nearly $18,000, while the average policy 
of the Mutual Life is for approximately $2,200. The average 
is larger in a case of this kind because of the greater average 
wealth of people who travel abroad.” 


Says: seen 





A receiver has been appointed for the National Mutual 
Insurance Association of Pittsburg, Kan., the association pe- 
titioning for a receiver because of losses in two months from 
The mutual, 
which was a subscriber for the Kansas State-made rates, and 


incendiarism almost equal to its annual losses. 


did a general business, including the writing of mercantile 
risks, had about $6,000,000 of insurance in force and 3,300 
policyholders. The outstanding liabilities, including losses, 
were given as $5,000, with $500 of cash assets; office fixtures 
valued at about $400, and premium notes. for about $6,000,000, 
the actual value of which was placed at $2,500. During the 
past six months its losses aggregated $13,684, and the officers 
declared that at least 50 per cent. were due to incendiarism. 
In addition to heavy losses, the officers blame the low rates 
brought about by the State rating law for the failure of the 
company, as it has been blamed for the retirement of all the 
stock companies of the State. 





The Montana Life of Helena, of which H. R. Cunningham, 
former Insurance Commissioner of Montana and secretary 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
is vice president, has just been examined by the Montana In- 
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surance Department. C. M. McCoy, the present Insurance 
Commissioner of that State, said in a letter accompanying the 
report: “You are to be congratulated upon the very satisfac- 
tory showing, .as set forth in this report.’ The company 
has admitted assets of $564,987.88 and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $471,970.43. Its reserves are computed by the 
American mortality table with 3% per cent. interest, Illinois 
standard. Its income for the first year, $73,452.66, is an ex- 
cess of $27,167.65 over the disbursements. One death claim of 
$1,000 was paid during the year. 

For years the local boards at Louisville, Owensboro, Hen- 
derson and Hopkinsville, Ky., have had rules prohibiting the 
payment of brokerage by members on any line except whis- 
key. The companies have felt that this worked a hardship on 
them in competing for business controlled by brokers, and 
early this year a committee was appointed by the Kentucky 
State Board to interview the local agents with a view to 
having the rule rescinded or modified. The matter has been 
up recently for discussion, and the local agents at Louisville 
have now asked the Kentucky State Insurance Board for an 
opinion as to the effect of the State rating law on the payment 
of brokerages, it being held by some that the law would not 
permit it. 
will change its rule, 


lf it does the chances are that the Louisville board 





Numerous changes in the insurance law of Ontario, Can- 
ada, were made by the act effective on August I. Fire poli- 
cies are required to cover all damage from lightning, whether 
fire ensues or not; the standing workmen’s permit is fifteen 
days instead of five, and no amount of authorized capital may 
be stated in the policies unless the facts as to the amount 
paid and other details are also stated. Old stocks of poli- 
cies were destroyed and new forms issued to conform to the 
Renewal receipts, if accepted by insured, are an 
The company may sue for 
the amount of the premium unless receipt be returned 1m- 
mediately. On the other hand, the company is liable for the 
insurance in case of loss from the moment the receipt is sent 
out. 


new act. 


acceptance of renewal of policy. 


At Memphis, Tenn., the James Investment Company has 
brought suit against the local fire insurance agency firm of 
Carrington & Mason, alleging that the defendants are re- 
sponsible for the loss of $16,500 as a result of the fire which 
destroyed the plant of the James Sanitorium at Raleigh, 
Miss., on May 12.. It is alleged that there was a ‘contract 
between the complainant and the agency firm, whereby the 
latter agreed and were instructed to place and keep in effect 
insurance on the plant amounting to $17,500. After the fire it 
$1,000. It is con- 


developed that there was only insurance of 
are liable failure to 


tended that Carrington & Mason 
keep the insurance in effect, and that the companies which 
they represent may also be held liable. 


for 





The bill pending in the Georgia Legislature lmiting pro- 
motion expenses of new companies to 12% per cent., places 
such schemes under the supervision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, with wide powers, requires stock salesmen to secure 
licenses, and in other ways seeks to protect the public. 
Several insurance promotions are now under way in the 
State with expense allowances of 25 and 30 per cent., and 
these are fighting the measure on the ground that it is 
backed by non-State companies. The Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, on the other hand, is backing the bill and has 


declared war on any promotion which proposes to use more 


than 12% per cent. of the funds received for stock for or- 
ganization expenses. 





Now that the Illinois laws have been amended, specifically 
providing that fire insurance companies may cover automo- 
biles against the hazards of theft, collision, transit and prop- 
erty damage, the Insurance Company of North America is 
preparing to push its fire floater policy. The company was 
among those which declined to put up the casualty deposit 
which Superintendent Potter held was necessary if other 
than the fire hazard was to be covered, and joined with the 
Federal and others in a suit to test that ruling, but the suit 
never came to trial. Marsh & McLennan, who were given 
the company’s general agency for Cook County for automo- 
bile lines several years ago, retain the agency. 

A peculiar combination, of a single letter of the alphabet, 
was brought to light recently through the payment of a death 
claim by the Mutual Life insurance company. Mutual Inter- 
ests Says: 

The claim in question appears in another column of this issue, among 
the list of claims paid. The policy was issued on the life of a woman 
with four names, each beginning with an M. The name of the town and 
State in which she lived begins with M. The date of her birth as well as 
the date of her death begins with M. The month in which the proofs of 
death were received, also the day of payment, commences with M. For 
instance, Mary- Motte M, Maxfield, of Mankato, Minn., was born in the 
month of May, she died in March, and proofs of her death were received 


at the home office early in May, 1912, and the money was mailed to her 
mother later in the same month. 





“At Chicago Fire Chief Seyferlich has appointed John C. 
McConnell, inspector for. the Chicago fire department, as 
head of the new Fire Prevention Bureau. Mr. McConnell has 
been connected with the department for twenty-seven years, 
and out of this wide experience he has assembled a few don'ts 
for Chicagoans, stating that ‘just plain horse sense would pre- 
vent 70 per cent. of the fires.” Mr. McConnell warns against 
children playing with matches or carelessly throwing down 
lighted matches, against carelessness in the use of kerosene 
and gasoline, and against accumulations of rubbish, and 
urges care in locating exits when entering theatres and other 
public places. 


A reward of $1,000 has been offered by Mayor Kelly, of 
Cloquet, Minn., for the arrest of person or persons setting 
or attempting to set fires in the town. This follows four 
recent fires, three of which are declared to be clearly of 
incendiary origin, which caused the destruction of property 
valued at between $70,000 and $80,000. One fire occurred in - 
the lumber yard,.and, while the department was extinguishing 
it, fre started in the store building and destroyed it. Assist- 
ant Fire Marshal Fullerton has been ‘investigating the matter, 
but there is some criticism of his methods as being too much 
of the brass-band order to secure results. 





The executive offices of the United States branch of the 
Commercial Union and Palatine of London have been moved 
this week to their fine new headquarters in the Hilliard Build- 
ing annex, 55 John street, New York city. The local offices 
of the companies have been located there for several days. 
The Commercial Union has been at 58 William street for 
twenty-nine years, and there are now left at the extreme 
southern end of the insurance district only the Sun, London 
and Lancashire, Hanover, Caledonian, and the Liverpool and 
London and Globe. The encroachment of the financial dis- 
trict may later affect these. 

The agency department of the Germania Life is making the 
month of August notable by putting up a big business in 
honor of its highly esteemed president, Cornelius Doremus, 
who will attain his. seventieth birthday on August tr. Mr. 
Doremus went into the service of the Germania Life at the 
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age of seventeen years, which was coincident with the in- 
corporation of the company—the year 1860. He has 
tributed more than any other man to its successful up-build- 
ing, and is today the only person in the official force who 
was connected with the company at the time of its organiza- 
tion. High congratulations! 





The Superior Court at San Francisco has ruled that insur- 
ance cOmpanies are not required to pay the California cor- 
poration franchise tax, the new premium tax being in lieu 
.of all other taxes to the State. In a recent case involving 
a Pennsylvania corporation, the Supreme Court of California 
held the corporation tax law, imposing a license fee and 
graduated capital tax, to be unconstitutional, declaring it to 
be in contravention with the “commercial clause” of the 
Federal constitution and amounting to practically a tax upon 
property not within the State’s borders and therefore with- 
out its tax jurisdiction. 


The Wisconsin branch of the National Laymen's Associa- 
tion, in session at Milwaukee last week, adopted resolutions 
censuring the head camp officials of the Modern Woodmen 
of America for using the organization’s funds for fighting 
the laymen’s movement, favored a referendum vote on. all 
important matters and the of to the 
national meetings by local camps, and voted to levy a per 
capita tax to carry on the fight against the head camp and 
the increase in rates. Another meeting will be held at La 
Crosse, August 21 and 22, to organize the fight in the north- 
ern part of the State. . 


election delegates 





The place of William S. Warren. of the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe, on the Western Union’s conference commit- 
tee, is being taken by C. R. Street, of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
while Mr. Warren is on his vacation. The joint committee 
had a meeting recently to consider matters which have arisen, 
and everything was reported as progressing satisfactorily. 
Chairman Warren, of the Union’s committee, and Secretary 
Bassett, of the Bureau’s committee, were authorized to ad- 
just and settle all complaints, so far as they could, referring 
to the joint committee any which they were unable to settle. 





An examination of the Bankers’ International Life of 
Denver, by the Colorado department, showed an impairment 
of $75,905 in the capital, of which there was $167,988 paid in, 
with $18,892 surplus, when the company was licensed last 
October. A total of $133,662 of commissions had been paid 
for the sale of $361,968 capital and surplus paid in, and the 
methods of operation were both cumbersome and expensive. 
The company’s license has been suspended until August 5, 
and it has been advised, by the department to reinsure its 
risks in some Colorado company and retire. 


The Eagle Fire insurance company of New York, which 
was organized 104 years ago, reiysured and went out of 
business in 1902, resumed later and again retired in 1906, is 
to re-enter the field. The stock has been purchased by the 
Motor Union insurance company of London, and J. L. Dud- 
ley, Jr. has been elected president and Henry Buxton vice 
president. It is understood that the company will be re- 
capitalized with $300,000 capital, and to have a paid up 
surplus of $300,000, and be ready for business January I, 1913. 





In the Chancery Court at Little Rock, Ark., on August 1, 
a suit was filed by Attorney General Norwood against prac- 
tically every foreign insurance company doing business in 
Arkansas, asking for the recovery of back taxes, amounting 


con] 








to $4,250,000. There are 130 separate suits, all under the 
same general form, but for varying amounts. Some of the 
alleged claims of the State run back as far as 1873. This is 
said to be the largest back tax suit ever filed in the South. 
The case probably will come up for hearing in September. 





The annual report of the Massachusetts Fire Marshal 
shows that there were in that State during 1911 6,754 fires, 
which did damage aggregating $8,891,413 to property valued 
at $121,033.573. On this there was insurance amounting to 
$110,602,141, of which the companies paid $7,688,632. Incen- 
diaries caused 1.62 per cent. of the fires enumerated. In 
Boston, however, the incendiary fires were 39 per cent. of the 
2,008 fires in that city. Arrests for burning and arson during 
the year were 70, resulting in 45 convictions. 





The Attorney General of Ohio has, at the instance of the 
State Insurance Department, rendered an opinion that an 
agent of a fire insurance company may accept the note of a 
policyholder without interest, and may then pay his com- 
pany the cash without violation of the anti-rebate act. The 
Attorney General holds that the Legislature knew of this 
practice and did not expressly prohibit it. It was further 
held that the practice of railroads in extending credit is not 
regarded as rebating. 





A Massillon, Ohio, man, one Frederic Donahue, has de- 
vised a plan for the insurance of married women earning 
money against loss by disability during the time they are 
having babies and taking care of them. The promoter, who 
is laying his scheme before life insurance .companies, de- 
clares that a large loss is incurred by actresses who are 
disabled from this cause. Confinement insurance 
come an attractive program for some companies. 


may be- 





The examination of the Manhattan Life insurance company 
has been completed by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, which shows in its report that the admitted assets 
are $21,520,095; total liabilities, $19,681,376; surplus, $1,758,- 
720. The business in force at the time of examination was 
$67,204.445. The report of the examiners praises the man- 
agement of the company for its efficiency, methods of econ- 
omy and promptness in settling claims. 


A notice from Superintendent Blake, of Missouri, to the 
fire insurance companies says that complaint has been made 
as to tornado rates in the State, and that he proposes to in- 
A be commenced September 2, at 
which the companies will be given a hearing, and meantime 
they are required to file with the department information as 
to the rates they have charged for tornado insurance 
Missouri during the past ten years. 


vestigate. probe will 


in 





A bill for the regulation of fraternals, by the Arkansas 
Insurance Department, being drafted by William H. 
Rector, Assistant Attorney General and head consul for that 
jurisdiction of the Woodmen’ of the World. At present the 
Arkansas department merely recéives réports from fraternals 
and accepts their bonds, but the proposed bill, which will be 
submitted at the legislative session ‘this winter, will. follow 
closely the Mobile bill. 


is 





‘A decision by the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court in the case of Hannes vs. The Nederland 
Israelitish Sick, Fund, holds that a fraternal society cannot 
increase its rates higher nor reduce its benefits lower than 
those agreed upon in the original policy contract. On the 
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other hand, additional benefits bestowed by the company in 
no sense establish any vested right on the part of the policy- 
holder. 





Announcement is made of the appointment of D. F. Mc- 
Cammon, a bookkeeper for the El Reno Mutual Fire of El 
Reno, Okla., as receiver for the concern. An examination 
showed $26,000 of unpaid losses and $12,000 in bills payable, 
with $25,000 of premiums, many overdue, as the only assets. 
Heavy tornado losses this year, following a similar experi- 
ence last year, is said to be responsible for the failure. 


The Maryland Life of Baltimore has appointed Samuel L. 
Burgess to be general agent for a number of counties in 
Virginia and West Virginia, with headquarters at Strasburg. 
E. H. Doty has been made general agent for four counties 
in northern Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Canton. * A. 
Carl Hanson has been appointed general agent for a part of 
West Virginia, with headquarters at Clarksburg. 





After years’ litigation the merger of the National 
Masonic Aid Association of Des Moines, with the North 
American Accident of Chicago, has been declared legal by 
the court at Sidney, Ia. The deal was attacked by two polli- 
cyholders of the Iowa concern, who contended that a stock 
company could not absorb an and 
asked for a receiver for the National Masonic. 


seven 


assessment company, 


The executive committees of the Illinois State Board and 
the Illinois Field Club held a joint session last week. Under 
the co-operation agreement between the Western Union and 
the Western the 
no longer granting relief against each other, and the joint 
session discussed methods to be followed hereafter in com- 
petition with non-afthliated companies. 


Insurance Bureau field organizations are 


The Des 
threatened with prosecution by the Attorney General under 
the Blanchard anti-trust law. has decided to dissolve, and in 
consequence will escape prosecution. The association was 1n- 
corporated, and its stock will be taken up and the money re- 
funded. It is probable that the organization will be con- 
tinued as a purely social affair. 


Moines Local Agents’ Association, which was 





The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, which is to 
meet at New Orleans,. August 27, will devote a large share 
of its attention to the annual waste of property by fire. C. 
A. Palmer, Insurance Commissioner. of Michigan, will make 
the principal address. During the year the congress has re- 
ceived permission to post fire prevention bulletins in every 
post office in the country. 


A recent loss at the University of Minnesota developed 
that the burned building was insured for but about 30 per 
cent. of its value, whereas, the general form policy covering 
the university property was supposed to cover about 80 per 
cent. of the values. Since coinsurance cannot be enforced in 
Minnesota, a number of companies have cancelled their line 
on university property. 


Because the rate made by the State insurance fund was 
higher, the county buildings of Rock County, Wisconsin, have 
been insured in the stock fire insurance companies for five 
years for go per cent. of their value. County property in 


Marionette County is also going back to the stock companies 
because of dissatisfaction with the revised provisions of the 
State insurance fund. 


The Governor of Louisiana has appointed Charles H. 


Trousdale, editor of the Monroe Independent, State Fire Mar-_ 


shal of Louisiana, to succeed B. P. Sullivan, resigned. The 
latter was much at variance with the other members of the 
late State Rating Board, of which he was a member. A. F. 
Marks, of New Orleans, has been appointed Assistant State 
Fire Marshal. 


The fire patrol committee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters has retired Superintendent Frederick S. Groves, 
after forty-four years of faithful and arduous service, with 
an ample provision, made by the board for his personal com- 
fort. Mr. Groves is seventy-four years old, A silver loving 
cup, made by Gorham & Co., has been presented to him by 
the committee. : 





The Bankers’ International Life of Denver, Col., is under 
examination by the Colorado Insurance Department, its li- 
cense having suspended meanwhile. A hearing is scheduled 
for August 5, at which time it has been promised the impair- 
ment will have been made good. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner advised the company to reinsure and liquidate. 





With heavy losses in Kansas the State rating law went 
into effect, and with all the stock companies of the State re- 
tired and the mutuals beginning to feel the effects of the law, 
Kansas fire insurance men are considering the advisability of 
an appeal to the Insurance Superintendent for a readjust- 
ment of the schedules. 





Plans are under way for a reorganization of the Fire In- 
surance Agents’ Association of Kansas, and it is expected 
that a call for a meeting will be issued in August. There is a 
general feeling of the need of certain new legislation this 
winter, and the plan is to reorganize the local agents to 
help get this through. 


The Kansas Association of Life Underwriters has elected 
H. O. Garvey, Topeka general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, president; J. E. Allison, Mutual Life, and Bruce 
Griffith, AXtna Life, vice presidents; James M. McFarland, 
7Etna Life, secretary, and Frank Moss, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, treasurer. 





In Minnesota State Fire Marshal Keller hopes to secure 
material amendments to the present fire marshal law this 
coming winter, making the Minnesota law practically the 
same as that of other States, and giving the department 
broader powers for enforcing corrections and removing fire 
breeders. 


Complaints of discrimination in the making-of fire insur- 
ance rates on New York city department stores have been 
received from the Association of Department Store Owners 
by the New York Insurance Department, and a hearing be- 
fore Superintendent Emmet has been set for September 15. 


The claim of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, of 
Racine, Wis., for over $60,000 under its use-and-occupancy 
policies, has been compromised for $10,000. The claim was 
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regarded as excessive by the companies, and the compromise 
figure is more than ten times the adjusters’ estimate. 


A meeting has been called by M. W. Van Valkenburg, 
president of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west, of the directors for August 5 in Chicago. It is expected 
that the preliminaries for the program for the annual meeting 
will be considered. 


The Florida Fire Prevention Society has been organized 
with twenty-seven charter members. George W. Mills, Atna, 
is president; Frank T. Evans, E. A. Grover General Agency. 
vice president, and J. H. Talley, Insurance Company of North 
America, secretary and treasurer. 


The German-American Fire of Pittsburgh has elected W. 
J. Patterson president, to succeed the late J. H. Aufderheide. 
Mr. Patterson was for thirty-seven years the company’s sec- 
retary, to which position E. P. Niebaum has now been pro- 
moted. 


Applications for membership in the Western Insurance 
Bureau from hitherto non-affiliated companies continue. The 
latest are from the Capital and Merchants and Bankers of 
Des Moines, and the Central Union of Kansas City. 


It is probable that the next session of the Indiana Legis- 
lature will be asked to enact a law requiring the licensing of 
agents of home fire and casualty insurance companies, which 
are the only agents not required to be licensed now. 


A new set of clauses, to be inserted in all cargo policies of 
marine insurance, effective August I, have been adopted by 
*the Lloyds Underwriters’ Association. It is expected these 
clauses will come into international use. 





The assessment for the ‘maintenance of the Texas State 
Insurance Board, for the fiscal year of I9I1I-I12, amounts to 
about one and three-quarters mills on the dollar of premiums. 
The amount raised was $14,719.76. 


Arrangements have been completed for the consolidation 
of the Des Moines local agencies of the Baird-Taylor-Craw- 
ford Company, and Tones, Lewis & Read, the new agency to 
be Baird, Taylor, Crawford & Lewis. 


The Western Mutual Life of Council Bluffs, la., organized 
as a mutual in August, 1907, has filed an amendment to its 
charter transforming it into a stock company, as the Western 
Life. It will have $100,000 capital. 


The New York delegates to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, at Memphis in Oc- 
tober, will go in a special car. Two special cars will be 
provided if the number warrants. 





The agents of the Federal Life will be at Chicago, August 
15 to 17, for a house warming in the new home office build- 
ing, and the company is making elaborate preparations for 
their entertainment. 





It is expected that special sessions of Legislature may be 
called in Louisiana and Arizona. Louisiana has some taxa- 


tion matters to be adjusted and Arizona is without an insur- 
ance code. 


The Hauser decision is not regarded affecting the 
licensing of agents in New York State, and insurance agents 
will be treated as violating the law if they do not procure 
a license. 


as 


The probate judge at Wichita, Kan., has ruled that a prom- 
issory note, signed by a man and his wife, is not a claim 
against his life insurance when the policy is made payable to 
his heirs. 


The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville has applied for ad- 
mission to Illinois, and, at the request of the Illinois depart- 
ment, the Kentucky department is examining the company. 





The United States Fire of New York has entered Tennes- 
see, and has applied for admission to Georgia and Oregon. 
Cooper & Hall, of Nashville, get the Tennessee State agency. 


The Wisconsin Legislative Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee will resume its hearings the second week in August, 
the first session probably being at Milwaukee. 


The Vulcan Fire of Oakland, Cal., is under way and has 
secured numerous agents in that State. It will enter New 
York only for reinsurance at first. 


Houston, Tex., wants its key rate reduced from 28 cents to 
25 cents on account of improvements in the fire protection 
service and the water supply. 


A generally favorable experience in Indiana during the first 
half of the year is indicated by the fire insurance returns 
to the insurance department. 





Insurance premiums in New York city, totaling $7,413,968, 
are reported by eighty-nine fire insurance companies for the 
first half of ro12. 





Iowa’s Attorney General has ruled that school property in 
the State cannot be insured in mutuals, either on a mutual 
or a stock basis. 

The Glens Falls insurance company has decided to in- 
crease its capital to $500,000 from its surplus. The capital is 
now $200,000. 





The appointment of S. E. Crans to be State Fire Marshal 
of South Dakota, succeeding F. A. Croft, resigned. is 
nounced. 


all- 





Engineers for the National Board of Fire Underwriters are 
now investigating fire protection conditions at Springfield, 
Mo. 


Buffalo will also enter the list as a contender for the IQI3 
meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 





An English court has just established the rule that the 
concealment of over-insurance voids all marine policies. 








Legislators and some insurance men of Nebraska are re- 
ported as agitating for a State rating law for that State. 
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Personal. 


AGENCY 
Earl Tanner, 





APPOINTMENTS. 


of Wichita, manager for Kansas; 
manager for southern Indiana. 


Hartford Fire: George C, Pare special agent for Oklahoma. 
New Hampshire Fire: A. T. Bailey, special agent, transferred from Colorado 
to San Francisco as Pacific Coast manager from September 1. 


Milwaukee Mechanics: H. L. Maury, of Louisville, State agent for 
tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, succeeding the late A. W. Borie. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine: B. E. Moreau, special agent ‘in the mountain 


Germania Life: J. Charles 


B. Rudd, of Evansville, 


Ken- 


field, with headquarters at Denver; T. J. Chandler, of Vicksburg, 
special agent for Mississippi and Arkansas. ‘7 

United Firemen’s of Philadelphia: The Davenport-Dooly Company, Port- 
land, Ore., general agents for Oregon and Washington. 

Mrs. Jane S, Brown, widow of Benjamin F, Brown, author of Brown’s 
Book of Life Insurance Economics, has sued out an injunction at 
Boston restraining Miss Martha C. Young, Louis E. P. Smith and 


Charles A. J. Smith from publishing any work purporting to have been 
originated, sanctioned or prepared by “Mr. Brown. Miss Young was 
Mr. Brown’s assistant. The widow, w ho is administratrix of the estate, 
charges that four days after the author’s death Miss Young took from 
her house a number of manuscripts which she refuses to return. 


Mr. Rolla V. Watt, of San Francisco, manager for the Royal and the 
Queen for the Pacific Coast, completed thirty years of service in 
fire underwriting July 18. In honor of the anniversary many agents 
sent in special risks, while his private office was handsomely decorated 
with flowers sent in by friends and by the office force. Mr. Watt has 
represented the Royal and the Queen for eighteen years. He is prom- 
inent in civic and philanthropic work. 

Mr. John E. Davies, of Racine, Wis., State agent for the A*tna of Hartford, has 
been called to the Western department office as general adjuster, succeed- 
ing the late E. W. Brownell. Mr. Davies has been with the /#tna for 
twenty years, and had previously represented the Northern of London 
and the Germania Fire in the Western field, which he knows thoroughly. 

Mr. William B. Carlile, Chicago manager for the Equitable Life of New 
York, is making a good record. He stood first during June on both 
agency and personal production in the department of Western agencies, 


first for personal business for the first half of 1912, and fourth on 
agency business for the six months. 

Mr. Thomas H. Swartz, formerly connected with the insurance press, and 
later agency superintendent of the Great Eastern Casualty Company, 
and organizer of the Kansas City Casualty Company, has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president in the New York office of the New 
England Casualty Company. 

Major John R. Hegeman, Jr., assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life, 


who has been serving on the staff of Brigadier General Dyer, in com- 
mand of the First Brigade of Manhattan, has been appointed ordinance 
officer of the new First Regiment of Field Artillery, commanded by 
Col. N. B. Thurston. 

President L. Brackett Bishop, of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will address the Canadian Life Underwriters’ Association at 
the annual meeting in Toronto, August 21-23.- Hé will also address the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Life Underwriters’ Association 
later in the month. 

Mr. George F. Smith, engineer of the sprinklered risk department of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the State of New York, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, died suddenly July 23, aged sixty years. He had 
been connected with the association since 1902, “and was very competent. 


Mr. John A. Stewart, of the United States Trust Company, has been 
elected chairman of the New York board of directors of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, and Seymour J. Hyde, of the firm of A. G. 
Hyde & Sons, has become a director on the same board. 


Mr. Frank M. Joyce, of Minneapolis, State agent for the Mutual Benefit, 
died July 22 after two years’ suffering from Bright’s disease. He had 
been with the company at Cincinnati for about seventeen years before 
taking the Minnesota State agency five years ago. 


Messrs Frank J. Bergold, formerly with the New York office of the 
Frankfort _General, and W. M. Lawson, assistant manager of the 
Chicago office, succeed M. J. Grogan, recently resigned, as resident 


secretaries of the company at Chicago. 


Mr. Thomas Murphy, a well known insurance agent of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Democratic candidate for 


, and 


once , mayor of the city, was struck by an 
automobile on July 25, while alighting from a trolley car in Syracuse, 
and was almost instantly killed. 


Mr. Chester M. Cloud, who has been assistant manager of the New York 
casualty Epa ere of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore, 
has been promoted to be associate manager of the department with Resi- 
dent Manager Thomas L. Jett. 


Air. W. B. Hale, local agent at Geneva, Ill., committed suicide by hanging 
July 17 on account of shortages in his accounts at the State Bank 
of Geneva, of which he was an assistant cashier. 

Mr. George Deis, Sr., a prominent fire underwriter of Dayton, 
agent there of the Teutonia Fire, died from the 
prostration July 20, aged seventy-four years. 

Mr, R. E. Gooch, formerly Ohio State agent for the Liverpool and London 


and Globe, has resigned as general agent for the company in the office 
of John A. Kelly & Co., New York. 


Mr. H. B. Pray has resigned as manager of the casualty branch for the 
Ellis & Holland Company at Des Moines, to become Iowa manager for 
the Missouri Fidelity and Casualty. 

Mr, George R. Flood has resigned as special agent of the Home of New 
York for Indiana on account of ill health, and will seek restoration in 
California. 

Mr. Kyle T. Alfriend has been appointed division superintendent of the 
Penn Mutual Life at Macon, Ga., having charge of the South Georgia 
territory. 

Mr. F, A. Draper, of Chicago, has been appointed actuary for the Scandia 
Life, a position he has been filling since the recent death of Actuary 
Nelson. 

Mr. W. Arthur Blackford, 
drowned at Peoria, Ill, 


Ohio, and 


results of nervous 


‘son of the late Dr, 


Benjamin Blackford, was 
July 17. 


He was agent of the Penn Mutual. 





Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





At a recent luncheon in Chicago the Lawyers’ Association 
of Illinois adopted resolutions recommending that the new 
workmen’s compensation law of Illinois be carefully revised 
or repealed at the next session of the Legislature. Labor 
union interests are also agitating a revision of the law, and 
it is probable that something will be done along this line. 
At the lawyers meeting the law was criticised because, while 
providing for arbitration in case of dispute, it makes no pro- 
vision for a case in which one side or the other might refuse 
to name an arbitrator; because it provides that a widow or 
children may not recover in case of the death of a husband 
or father, who has not contributed to their support for 
five years prior to the accident; because it does not provide 
for the payment of a medical examiner appointed by a court 
to act as an arbitrator; because it only permits of suit for 
personal injury when an injury is caused by the intentional 
omission of an elective officer of a corporation to comply 
with statutory safeguards, instead of covering negligence of 
the employers, officers or agents; because, while permitting 
an employee to have his own physician present when under- 
going an examination, the law does not provide for examina- 
tions by impartial physicians. It is contended that the law 
should be compulsory as regards State, counties, cities, vil- 
lages and municipal corporations, employees being required 
to accept compensation and waive all claims for personal 
injury; that compensation payable under the act should be 
free from attachment or garnishment and not assignable be- 
fore it is due; that provision should be made for continuing 
the rights of an injured person until he is capable of serving 
notice should the accident render him mentally or physically 
incapable of giving prompt notice, and that judges should be 
authorized, at their discretion, to set aside, within one year, 
any compromise when, in their opinion, the compromise was 
unfair. 


The American Surety Company is considering the advisa- 
bility of insuring its employees under a system of group life 
insurance with the Equitable, and has made the following 
announcement over the signature of President F. W. La- 
frentz: 

This company is constantly mindful of the loyalty, energy, intelligence 
and enthusiasm of its employees. It highly appreciates these qualities, on 
The 
management wishes to evidence this appreciation by providing that its em- 
ployees shall receive from the company’s income which their labor produces 
such benefits, in addition to their salary, as may be consistently allowed. 
For these reasons the management of the company is considering the ad- 
visability of procuring from the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States insurance on the lives of its employees under substantially 
the following plan: 1, The premium will be paid by this company. 2. The 
insurance will continue only so long as the employee is in the service of the 
company. 3. The benefit will in each case be a sum equivalent to one 
year’s wages of the employee, with a possible maximum of $3,000. 4. The 
beneficiary will be designated by each employee. 5. There will be no physical 
examination, except in Massachusetts, and perhaps one or two other States 
where such examinations ‘are required by law. 
exclude the senior officers of the company at the home office; superannuated 
employees who are already provided for in other ways; attorneys who 
receive retainers for the conduct of legal business, and perhaps others 
who may not properly be included. 7. The plan will probably include 
junior officers and employees at the home office; managers and employees 
at branch offices; agents and employees compensated by salaries at cities 
not classified as branch offices, and attorneys who are compensated by salary, 
and who devote the whole or the principal part of their time to the com- 
pany’s business. 8. The plan, if adopted, is not to be construed as imposing 
any legal obligation on the company, or as being in any way a contract 
between the company and its employees. In order that the company may 
consider the matter intelligently, each employee is requested to give the 
information called for on the enclosed blank, with the understanding that 
compliance with this request is entirely optional; that no employee will be 
under any obligation to accept the benefits of this plan if he, or she, does 
not wish to do so; that this letter and its enclosure may possibly be sent 


which it realizes that the continued success of the company depends. 


6. The plan will probably | 
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to some employee whom, for reasons indicated above, or otherwise, it may | lect Statistics Relating to Recurrent Diseases’; Dr. F. E. 


be necessary to exclude from the plan, and, particularly, that the plan 
may not be adopted. 





In a recent communication to Insurance Commissioner 
Hardison, of Massachusetts, on the premium paying methods 
of workmen’s compensation laws, Mr. S. H. Wolfe, the actu- 
ary, advocated rating based upon the total payroll. He held 
that under the present system the employer who pays a 
higher rate of wages for the better class of men is discrim- 
inated against in favor of the man who may upon the same 
payroll pay a lower rate for a poorer class of labor. Vice 
President Walter G. Cowles. of the Travelers’ insurance com- 
pany, objects to Mr. Wolfe’s views, and criticises them as 
follows: 

Mr. Wolfe is a theorist in this matter. In the first place the chance of 
discrimination in the manner described is not at all likely for the prevailing 
rate of wages for the. different classes of labor in the different trades is 

almost identical. Consequently there is little chance for injustice of that 
sort. There is a vital objection to abolishing the present system. This ob- 
jection lies in the fact that all of our experience, such as it is, centres 
around the method of calculating rates upon the actual payroll basis If 
we adopt Mr. Wolfe’s method, which is decidedly complicated, our present 
figures will be absolutely valueless, and we will have substituted therefor a 
method of calculation, which will not give us an actual ratio of loss to the 
actual amount of payroll exposed. I am satisfied, because of the actual 
conditions existing in the various trades, that the injustice mentioned by 
Mr. Wolfe is a negligible factor, while to substitute his plan of rating for 
ours would give us figures which would be even more speculative than 
those we have. With our present plan, as time elapses, we have a certainty 
to develop an actual experience which will be valuable. Under Mr. Wolfe’s 
plan we would always be at sea. 


Mr. Wolfe’s comments on the above appears in a commu- 
nication to THe WeeKLy Unpberwriter, which will be found 
on another page of this issue. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has issued Bulle- 
tin No. 3, dealing with the new workmen’s compensation law 
of that State. The bulletin gives an outline of every case 
appealed to the commission for settlement; its interpretations 
of questions raised and cases settled thus far; a compilation 
showing the salient features of the compensation laws now 
in force in thirteen States; statistics as to the number of 
employers and employees operating under the act; the num- 
ber of persons injured in industrial accidents and compen- 
sated for time lost since the act became operative September 
I, 1911; the manner of its administration and its cost, and 
sixty opinions of employers who are operating under the 
law, and outlines the commission’s views regarding liability 
companies and their increase of rates in Wisconsin. It 
charges that the companies fixed excessive rates through a 
combination, and are discriminating widely in the application 
of their rates. The commission has no authority over rates 
and so the “combination’s” rates must stand, but it is sug- 
gested that the subject may well receive consideration dur- 
ing the next session of the Legislature. Wisconsin employers 
are advised to form mutual companies, after the fashion of 
those in Germany, the expense of which is declared to not 
exceed 15 per cent., while the liability companies show an 
expense and profit ratio of 60 per cent. 


The International Claim Association will hold its third an- 
nual convention at Niagara Falls about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Chairman Thomas O’Keefe, of the program com- 
mittee, has received notice of the following papers to be 
given, and has had promises of several more: Morton E. 
Weldy, superintendent of the claim department of the Bank- 
ers’ Accident of Des Moines, “The Legal Progress of the 
Year’; R. D. Emery, secretary of the Great Western Acci- 
dent Association of Des Moines, “Co-operation That Co-op- 
erates”; Dr. W. E. Magruder, independent adjuster at Balti- 
more, “The Desirability of Appointing a Committee to Col- 


Pilcher, medical director of the National Casualty of De- 
troit, “Our Common Foe”; E. Watkins, of the law firm of 
Watkins, Thompson & Watkins, of Chattanooga, Tenn., “The 
Risk”; Dr. C. H. Harbaugh, of Baltimore, ‘“The Differential 
Diagnosis Between Death Due to Cerebral Hemorrhage and 
Accidental Injury to the Head.” Twelve new members have 
been added to the roll since the last convention. P. B. 
Eyler, chief adjuster of the A*tna Life of Hartford, is presi- 
dent, and Dr. W. L. Gahagan, superintendent of the per- 
sonal accident and health department of the Globe Indemnity, 
is chairman of the executive committee. 


A workmen’s compensation law in all the States is advo- 
cated by Mayor Gaynor in a letter to the Ohio State Liability 
Board of Awards. Mayor Gaynor says, in part: 

Nearly all the governments of the world outside of this country have 
some similar law for the benefit of employees. It is an old thing in Europe. 
Every European nation has such a law. except Turkey and some states 
of Switzerland, and throughout the world we find similar laws as a rule. 
Prussia had one as early as 1847, I think. 
the world in this just and humane matter. I doubt if any government has 
a better law on the subject than this newest one of all which you have 
passed in Ohio. 


In this country we lag behind 


3ut will the courts knock it over, as the highest court in 
this State did with the very moderate one we passed in this State as a 
beginning three years ago? People are beginning to see that social and 
economic justice requires that we have these laws. The industrial workers 
should be paid for the injuries which they receive in their work, and the 
dependents of those killed should be likewise paid. * ~* Those of us 
who ventured to say a word in favor of Such things a few years ago were 
denounced as socialists and anarchists, used as words of opprobrium, espe- 
cially by newspapers and people who do not know what socialism is. * 
I notice that both political parties kept aloof from this matter in their 
platforms this year. But, all-the same, it is one uppermost in the minds 
of the people of this country today, and they will attend to it. They, do 
not propose to lag behind the whole world in distributive justice. General 
prosperity does not depend alone on the amount of the total product of 
industry, but more yet on a just division of such product among all who 
helped to produce it, whether by physical work or mental work, or both, or 
by furnishing capital. 





The report of the National Highway Protective Society of 


persons killed and injured by vehicular traffic in the streets 


of the city of New York for the month of July, 1912, shows 
that 52 were killed and 259 seriously injured, the numbers 
tallying closely with the number killed and injured by similar 
vehicles for the corresponding month last year. During the 
month of July, 1912, automobiles killed 21 and seriously in- 
jured 168; trolleys killed 12 and injured 60; wagons, 19, with 
31 injured. Of the number killed, 30 were children under 
sixteen years old, automobiles killing 11, trolleys 8 and 
wagons If. Twenty-four owners of automobiles were driv- 
ing their cars at the time of the accidents and thirteen oper- 
ators ran away after accidents. For the corresponding month 
last year automobiles killed 19 and injured 81, trolleys killed 
13 and injured 99, and wagons killed 21 and injured 35. Of 
this number 20 were children under the age of sixteen years, 
automobiles killing 5, trolleys 2 and wagons 13. During July, 
1912, in the streets and highways of New York State, ex- 
clusive of New York city, 31 persons were killed and 227 
injured seriously, automobiles being responsible for the death 
of 24 and the injury of 157. For the corresponding period 
last year automobiles killed 17 and injured 155. 


Government insurance of mail matter is now proposed, 
and it is said that a plan is on foot to obtain the sanction 
of Congress to this insurance by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There are now a number of insurance companies that 
underwrite the safe delivery of registered mail. The New 


New York Commercial says: 

The actual losses of last year as quoted in the Post Office Department 
were 1,080 letters and parcels in domestic registered mail, and 378 loses 
in the foreign. In the vast bulk of Government business this was astonish- 
ingly small, a mere bagatelle, almost negligible as a factor in the problem 
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of mail distribution. It is a little singular that Government has so far 
been loath to do what private companies feel perfectly safe in doing, that is, 
full insurance. It has been suggested that it has resulted from a reluctance 
to interfere with private business unless in case of necessity. But the plan 
lies within the straight logic of any postal system, and ours already inter- 
feres with the express companies, and it seems certain that it will be com- 
pelled to do so more largely in deference to a very urgent public sentiment. 





Accidents due to the use of automobiles have caused an 
amazing portion of the accident insurance losses during 1911, 
according to the statements of accident underwriters, and this 
question will be discussed at the coming convention of the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers at Old Point Comfort, Va. The competition for 
volume of premiums, however, is likely to hinder the elimi- 
nation of the frills and extra benefits which have been re- 
sponsible for so many heavy payments during the past year. 
Dishonest claimants are responsible for the payments of large 
sums by the companies. “If we could get rid of these,’ said 
an accident underwriter this week, “we could afford to write 
as much insurance for $5 as we are now charging $25 for.” 


The readjustment of three year burglary insurance policy 
rates in Massachusetts will be deferred until March 1 next. 
This was decided upon by the Burglary Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday following the recommendation of the 
Massachusetts local board. In Cook County, Illinois, it was 
decided to defer action on the recommendation to discontinue 
the endorsements on $500 residence burglary policies, and 
brokers’ commissions in Cook County were fixed at 25 per 
cent. on residence business and 20 per cent. on other classes. 
No company may have more than two agencies in addition 
to a branch office or general agency to which higher com- 
missions may be paid. These rulings were effective August I. 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association found the organiza- 
tion of a company to insure the bank deposits of its members 
too large a proposition to complete at the annual meeting 
last week at Milwaukee. The proposition was referred back 
to the executive committee, which will confer with the proper 
committee of the Legislature, and prepare plans for presenta- 
tion at a special meeting of the association. 


The Colorado Insurance Department has blocked what it 
believes was a scheme, pure and simple, for securing control 
of the German American Indemnity of Denver by two of its 
former They were organized a second insurance 
concern, the stock of which they sought to trade for stock 
in the German American, but the Insurance Department re- 
fused to allow it to go into the deal. 


officers. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has approved applications 
to organize the following new national banks: The Hanover 
National Bank of Silver Creek, New York, capital $50,000; 
the First National Bank of Walnut Creek, Cal., capital $25,- 
000; the First National Bank of Tallassee, Ala. capital 
$25,000, and the Farmers’ National Bank of Louisburg, N. C., 
capital $50,000, 


Michigan manufacturers are considering the formation of 
a mutual to carry their own liability under the new compen- 
sation law of the State. Elmer H. Dearth, former Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota, has submitted a plan for such 
a mutual, and if his plan is adopted he will probably become 
general manager of the company. 


The license of the American Life and Accident of Port- 
land, Ore., has been suspended by Insurance Commissioner 
Ferguson on account of an alleged impairment of capital. 


ase 
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The company officers ask a suspension of judgment, and 
assert that the affairs of the company are in excellent condi- 
tion. 


In Alabama many losses are reported on automobile poli- 
cies with theft clause attached by reason of the systematic 
work of thieves, who take tires from individual machines 
and from garages. An effort to locate the “fence” is being 
made. 


Owing to heavy losses, the Gulf Live Stock Company of 
Texas is advising its policyholders to cancel their contracts, 
stating frankly that the company is itself financially unable 
to cancel at the full unearned premium rate. 


The Iowa Employers’ Liability Commission has retained 
S. H. Wolfe as consulting actuary. Chairman John T. Clark- 
son was in the city last week to close the arrangement. 





The Clover Leaf Casualty of Jacksonville, Ill., has been 
licensed in Missouri. H. G. Lockwood, of Bloomington, II1., 
will be at the head of the Missouri organization. 


Official Reports. 


New York Life Insurance Report. 


Part II of the annual report of the New York Insurance De- 
partment covering the business of life insurance for 1o1Ir has 
been issued. This volume, in addition to the detailed financial 
statements carried, includes the various schedules and general 
information which, under the amended insurance law, all life 
companies are required to furnish the department annually. 

The statistics as compiled show that the assets of the New 
York and other States companies were $3,942,144,356, an increase 
over the previous year of $248,896,028, of this increase $115,- 
033,292 being in New York State companies. The liabilities of 
the various companies, excluding gross surplus and! special 
funds, were $3,727,340,150, of which $2,181,200,699 was in New 
York companies. The gross surplus and special funds amounted 
to $214,804,206, of which $78,946,053 was in New York companies. 

The total income was $754,533,218, of which $395,736,673 was 
in New York companies, an increase over 1910 of $7,028,108, the 
total gross increase for all companies being $37,880,482. The 
disbursements for the year are shown to have been $526,742,609, 
of which $390,098,215 was paid to policyholders, while the cost 
of management, including dividends to stockholders, was $136,- 
644,484. 

New York companies issued 389,628 “ordinary” policies in 
IQII, insuring $686,677,0190, as against 382,041 policies issued in 
IOIO, insuring $678,006,384. Companies of other States in ror 
issued 421,834 policies, insuring $891,169,230, while in 1910 they 
issued 364,987 policies, insuring $757,834,872. Compared with 
1910, it appears that there were 64,434 more policies issued last 
year and the amount of insurance written increased $142,004,903. 
There were 40,980 more policies terminated in 19oIt than in 
1910, and $82,315,168 more insurance. 

The total number of “ordinary” policies in force on December 
31, I91I, was 6,621,386, insuring $12,802,989,204, an increase in 
policies over 1910 of 345,195 and in insurance $682,141,142, The 
amount of “industrial” insurance in force was $3,199,098,003, an 
increase over the previous year of $201,282,613, making a total 
increase in insurance in force for both classes of business of 
$883,423,755. 

The business in force in the State of New York and trans- 
acted therein during the past year by all life insurance companies 
of this and other States including “industrial” business was as 
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follows: Policies in force 6,111,581, insuring $2,723,293,360 ; 
policies issued 938,486, insuring $392,342,650; an increase in in- 
surance in force of $160,240,904 over 1910 and an increase in 
insurance written and paid for of $29,078,860. 

The total receipts of the department for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1911, were $604,585.22; the total expenditures were 
$301,673.49; an excess of receipts over expenditures of $302,- 
Q11.73. 

The par value of the securities, held on deposit by the de- 
partmént on December 31, 1911, belonging to the various insur- 
“ance companies required by law to make such deposits, was 
$33,720,710. 








Communications. 





Workmen’s Compensation Laws—Communication from 
Actuary Wolfe About Vice President Cowles’ Objec- 
tions to His Method of Calculating Premiums. 


To the Editor of THE WrEKLY UNDERWRITER: 

In my recent letter to Hon. Frank H. Hardison, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, dealing with the use of the pay 
roll as a basis for calculating the premiums for workmen’s com- 
pensation, I stated that one of my objects was to obtain the view 
of underwriters in order that additional light might be shed 
upon this important phase of the question. 

The only published reply that has come to my attention is 
that of Walter G. Cowles, vice president of the Travelers’ In- 
surance Company. I note that Mr. Cowles thinks that I am “a 
theorist in this matter.” I shall remove that question from the 
realms of discussion by admitting the soft impeachment, but I 
trust that I am not overestimating my own qualities if I lay claim 
to a certain amount of practice in this. matter. Surely the test 
will be whether the application of my theories will result in the 
proper development of an organization which attempts to apply 
them. 

The rates and classification for the Massachusetts Employees’ 
Insurance Association were prepared by me and the premiums 
quoted to each intending subscriber were calculated upon the 
basis which I maintain is the only correct one. We have here a 
new organization without an agency force, which has had to 
build everything afresh, the parts of which have never had the 
opportunity of working together, and one which might justly ask 
to be permitted to exist for one or two years before its failure 
or success as a factor in the business should be judged. During 
the first thirty days of its existence, however, the association has 
issued policies covering more than 50,000 employees. No liability 
company has ever succeeded in duplicating this accomplishment. 
When one stops to consider that but a small percentage of the 
employers of Massachusetts know of the existence of the work- 
men’s compensation law, and the necessity for coming within the 
act, when one realizes that practically every employer who held 
a liability insurance policy received a binder covering him from 
the first of July without being required to pay an additional 
premium, the full effect of this accomplishment begins to dawn 
upon me. Surely, if I am a theorist and this is the result of the 
application of my theories, there must be some merit in them. 

Mr. Cowles’ objections to my ideas may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The chance of discrimination is not at all likely. 

2. The experience of the liability companies (and it must be 
said to Mr. Cowles’ credit that he adds the words “such as it is”) 
centres around the calculation of rates upon the pay roll. 

3. That my method is complicated, and its use would render 
the present figures valueless. 

4. Mr. Cowles is satisfied “because of the actual conditions 
existing in the various trades” that the injustice mentioned by me 
is a negligible factor. 
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5. With his present plan he will be certain to develop an ex- 
perience which will be valuable, while under my plan they would 
always be at sea. 

Let us analyze these objections. 

1. While Mr. Cowles may think that the chance of discrimina- 
tion is not at all likely, I know that it does exist, and an inspec- 
tion of the many hundred applications which have come to the 
association demonstrates this unmistakably. If you will refer to 
my original letter you will note that I gave the experience of 
three plants in the same industry, the correct computation of 
premium for which shows in one case that the charge should be 
94 cents per $100 of pay roll, in the second one $1.02 and the 
third one $1.05. It must certainly follow, therefore, that a uni- 
form rate on this industry would result in some paying too much 
and others too little. As I have quoted actual facts, while Mr. 
Cowles is merely expressing an opinion, I might retaliate (if I 
were not so good tempered) and claim that he was the theorist. 

2. Does the present experience of liability companies furnish 
any kind of a basis for workmen’s compensation insurance? 
Liability companies in the past have issued liability policies and 
workmen's collective policies. Under the new workmen's com- 
pensation laws the question of liability for accidents is to all 
intents and purposes done away with, and in its place we have 
a system of definite compensation prescribed by statute. We have 
eliminated, therefore, not only the question of negligence, but 
also the personal equation which always has to be reckoned with 
in jury matters. The nearest approach to workmen’s compensa- 
tion was the workmen’s collective policy, which agreed to pay to 
an injured workman a certain percentage of his wages during 
the period of disability. As there were no maximum and mini- 
mum limits, it was perfectly fair and proper to base this charge 
upon the pay roll, for the benefits to be paid were also a func- 
tion of the pay roll. In the case of workmen’s compensation, 
however, the introduction of the maximum and the minimum lim- 
its compels us to take cognizance of a new factor. Wecan no longer 
alone consider the pay roll or the number of employees; we 
must take into account the benefits prescribed by law, irrespective 
of the pay roll. In my previous communication I showed how 
two plants “engaged in the same business, with identically the 
same physical hazard, identically the same moral hazard, identi- 
cally the same number of employees and identically the same total 
pay roll” should have different premium rates. I shall now point 
out the reverse of that fact and show that two plants engaged in 
the same business, with identically the same physical hazard, 
identically the same moral hazard, identically the same number 
of employees, but with different pay rolls, should have the same 
premium rates. In order to simplify the calculation, I will take 
the case of one plant which has 1,000 employees, each one receiv- 
ing $7 per week, and the other one with 1,000 employees, each 
receiving $8 a week. The pay roll of the first is only seven- 
eighths as large as the pay roll of the second, but every injured 
employee in the two plants will receive the same weekly benefit, 
viz., $4. 

3. Mr. Cowles thinks my method is cumbersome. I do not. 
This, therefore, is a matter of opinion, but even if it required 
twice as much work as does the present plan (which it does not) 
1 would be in favor of using it, if it will produce correct results, 
while the present plan will not. In writing this I am not unmind- 
ful of the very excellent address of Mr. Hardison at the Spokane 
meeting of the commissioners, in which he analyzes my method, 
and while stating that the “process is somewhat complicated,” 
nevertheless concludes that “he can by applying his rate and his 
formula, compute on a scientific basis the premium for the concern 
to which the facts apply.” 

I do not think the present figures of the liability companies will 
be rendered valueless; I think they are valueless for the com- 
pensation problems which we have before us. 

4. I am pitting actual facts against Mr. Cowles’ opinion, and 
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therefore the injustice pointed out by me is not a negligible factor. 

5. Mr. Cowles is mistaken, for the pay roll basis will not en- 
able him to accumulate statistics which will be of any value to 
him. I think I can illustrate this by pointing out what would hap- 
pen if within the next few years the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts should decide to increase its minimum limit of compensation 
to the New Jersey basis, i. e., from $4 to $5. The pay roll would 
remain the same, and Mr. Cowles could not tell from his sta- 
tistics how much the premium would be affected thereby. It 
would not be increased by 25 per cent., and its exact increase 
would depend upon the number of employees who would be af- 
fected by the changed conditions. In other words, the new pre- 
mium would have to be changed to provide for the increased 
amount of benefits payable, and this, I beg to remind you, is the 
basis of my method, viz., that the premium must be based upon 
the amount of benefits payable. Any other method is the worst 
kind of guesswork. While the compensation business is in its 
infancy my method can be adopted without trouble; later we may 


have to use it, for as soon as the hard-headed business men of 


this country awaken to the hit-and-miss method now in vogue, 
they will insist upon the method being changed. 
I must apologize for taking up so much of your valuable space, 


but this is an important subject. S. H. Wotre. 
New York, August 1, 1912. 

















Insurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 

ATLANTA, August 2—Numerous amendments to the proposed 
insurance code have been prepared which will be acted upon by 
the insurance committee within a few days. 

The Senate on Friday last passed the bill affecting the surety 
bonding business in an amended form, leaving out many of the 
objectionable features, but retaining the resident agency and 
the cancellation only upon breach requirements. 

The compulsory life insurance investments bill has been dis- 
posed of by an unfavorable report from the Senate committee. 

A new employers’ liability bill has been introduced by Messrs. 
Harris and Shepard which permits an employee to assume, under 
certain conditions, the risks of his employment. 











Miscellany. 





International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 


The program for the second annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association, of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, to be 
held August 13 to 16 at the Hotel Chamberlin, Fortress Monroe 
Va., is as follows: 





> 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 13. 
a welcome—Hon. William Hodges Mann, Governor 
_ Response to the address of welcome on behalf of the associa- 
tion—Hon. James V. Barry, assistant secretary Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and formerly Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Michigan. 

Report of committee on credentials—Henry D. Pixley, chair- 
man, 

Address of the president—William Bro Smith, president. 

Report of the secretary—F, Robertson Jones, secretary, 

Report of the treasurer—George E. Taylor, treasurer. 

Report of auditing committee—William F. Moore, chairman. 

Report of librarian—Horace B. Meininger, librarian. 

Report of the committee on blanks—Benedict D. Flynn, chair- 
man. 


Announcement of committee arrangements (a), banquet com- 


mittee, Raymond D, Steele, chairman; (b) entertainment com- 
mittee, John M. Boges, chairman. 


Introduction of subjects for discussion, general and sectional, 
in writing. 

Address, “Employers’ Insurance Under the Massachusetts 
Compensation Act’—Hon. F. Spencer Baldwin, secretary Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Association, Boston, Mass. 

Address, “What the National Manufacturers’ Association as 
Representative Employers of Labor Expect of Insurance Com- 
panies in Providing Indemnity for Industrial Accidents and the 
Prevention of Accidents by Inspection’—F. C. Schwedtman, 
chairman committee on Industrial Indemnity Insurance, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST I4. 


Report of George E. McNeill medal committee—G. Leonard 
McNeill, chairman. 

Presentation of George E. McNeill medals. 

An illustrated stereopticon lecture on “Safeguards and Acci- 
dent Prevention,’ David Van Schaack, director of Bureau of 
Accident Prevention “tna Life Insurance Company. 

Stereopticon views on “Accident Prevention Education,’ shown 
by Ferdinand C. Schwedtman. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 16. 

Report of committee on insurance education—Frank E. Law, 
chairman. : 

Report of Bureau of Publicity—Andrew F. Gates, attorney. 

Report of the committee of five on the liability situation. 

Discussion of subjects submitted under No. 12, first general 
session. 

Report of committee on nominations—General officers. 

Election of general officers. 

Report of nominations for vice presidents and sectional stand- 
ing committees. 

Election of vice presidents and sectional standing committees. 

Unfinished business. 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH SECTIONAL MEETING—STOCK 

COMPANIES. 

Wednesday morning, August 14.—Report of standing commit- 
tee. Address of the vice president, Hedley R. Woodward. Ad- 
dress, “The Automobile Hazard,’ Bertrand A. Page. Report of 
committee on standard manuals, John M. Parker, Jr., chairman. 
Report of bureau of information, Bayard P. Holmes.. Subjects 
for discussion. Nomination of vice president. Nomination of 
standing committee. New business. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH SECTIONAL 
AND ASSESSMENT COMPANIES. 
Wednesday afternoon, August 14.—Report of standing com- 
mittee. Addresses of the vice president, M. W. Van Auken: (1) 
“The Proper Place of the Co-operative Companies in Statutes” ; 
(2) “The United States Income Tax.” Address, “What Shall 
We Do to Be Saved?” H. B. Hawley, president, the Great West- 
ern Accident Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Report of com- 
mittee on standard manuals, John M. Parker, Jr., chairman. 
Report of bureau of information, Bayard P. Holmes. Subjects 
for discussion. Nomination of vice president. Nomination of 
standing committee. New business. 


FIDELITY, GUARANTY AND SURETY SECTIONAL MEETING. 
Wednesday afternoon, August 14.—Report of standing com- 
mittee. Address of the vice president, H. H. Stryker. Address, 
“Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Their Effect Upon Obligations 
of Surety Companies,’ Richard Deming, vice president, American 
Surety Company. Subjects for discussion. Nomination of vice 
president. Nomination of standing committee. New business. 


LIABILITY SECTIONAL (INCLUDING AUTOMOBILES AND TEAMS) MEETING. 

Thursday morning, August 15.—Report of standing committee ; 
address of the vice president, J. Scofield Rowe; address,, “The 
Necessity for and Proper Ways and Means of Organizing Local 
Casualty Insurance: Association,” Geo, A. Gilbert, Chicago, IIL. 
resident manager, Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd. Subjects for discussion. Nomination of vice president. 
Nomination of standing committee. New business. 


PLATE GLASS SECTIONAL MEETING. 

Thursday morning, August 15.—Report of standing committee ; 

address of the vice president, William F. Moore; address by 

William T. Woods, president, Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Com- 

pany. Subjects for discussion. Nomination of vice president. 
Nomination of standing committee. New business. 


BURGLARY SECTIONAL MEETING. 

Wednesday morning, August 14.—Report of standing commit- 
tee. Address of the vice president, Victor E. H. Hoagland. 
Address, “Burglary Insurance—Its Inception, Growth and Scope,” 
W. P. Larned, superintendent of the burglary department, The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. Subjects for dis- 

(Continued on page I16.) 
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IRON GALVANIZING PLANTS. 


Description of the Uses of This Product, the Processes 
Employed in Its Manufacture and the Hazards 
Attendant Thereto. 


By Charles Carroll Dominge, Insurance Engineer. 


The name “Galvanized Iron” is given to iron which has been 
coated with zinc, to prevent it from rusting. The iron is simply 
dipped in zinc and is not coated by any galvanic process, as its 
name would imply. Zinc, after a short exposure to air, becomes 
coated with a film of oxide, which does not increase, and this 
preserves the zinc itself as well as the iron beneath it, from 
further decay, providing there is no galvanic action going on 
between the two metals. Probably, however, this action does 
take place, and the iron is in that case protected by its acting 
as an electro-negative element to the zinc. But whatever the 
true theory of the matter may be in practice, it is found that iron 
so coated resists the oxidizing effects of air and water extremely 
well. 

HISTORICAL. 

The French chemist, Dumas, states that as long, ago as 1742, 
Malouin knew of a plan for coating iron with zinc. There is 
no doubt of the fact, at all events, for it is stated in Bishop 
Watson’s Chemical Essays, issued in 1786, that a method (es- 
sentially the same as that now in use for zincing iron), was 
then practiced at Rouen for coating hammered iron satuicepans 
with zinc, and some of the operations are given. The first 
English patent for galvanizing iron was granted to Mr. H. W. 
Craufurd in 1837, and another for the zincing of iron which 
has been previously tinned, was taken out by E. Morewood in 
1841. 


USE OF GALVANIZED WARE. 


Galvanized iron is largely consumed in the form of sheets, 
both plain and corrugated, for roofs, sheds, cisterns, water 
boilers and arches of fireproof floors; in the form of wire, be- 
sides that used in telegraph lines, a large quantity is employed 
for wire ropes, netting chains and the like, and it has innumer- 
able minor applications, such as for water vessels, ship fittings 
and many other articles, formerly made of wood, copper, brass, 
slate, etc. For most of these purposes the zinc coating is much 
more lasting, and less troublesome than paint would be; but 
in certain situations, as where it is exposed to the action of 
sulphurous compounds in smoke, and where its surface is brought 
directly into contact with other deleterious chemical substances 
its use cannot be recommended; and in these circumstances 
other plans should be resorted to for the protection of the iron. 

There are two kinds of galvanizing, i. e., hot and cold. The 


COLD PROCESS 


is employed for a cheap grade of work, and is not as good as 
the hot process. The cold process is as follows: A pickling 
bath is made of a very weak solution of muriatic and sulphuric 
acid and water. From this pickle, the metal is washed in water 
“tumblers,” then galvanized by immersing in a cold solution of 
sugar (or glucose) zinc and water, through which passes an 
electric current of from 4 to 10 volts from copper contact to 
zinc plates. For galvanizing small wares an automatic rotary 
galvanizer is used which operates on the same principle as above 
described. The metal parts are placed in a slowly revolving 
drum (part wood and part insulated metal, the object of the 
non-conducting metal being to prevent the zinc from coating 
the drum) inside of a vat of the same solution. The drum has 
numerous perforations allowing the free mixture of the metal 
and the bath. The galvanized parts are automatically dropped 
or dumped into another revolving draining drum and then into 








a gas heated metal drying drum, which completes the process. 
The only heat used is at the drying drum. 


THE HOT PROCESS 


is the original process of galvanizing. The various operations 
are as follows: The iron is first placed in a “pickle” of hot 
sulphuric acid, this bath being necessary to thoroughly cleanse 
the metal. If cast iron is used, it is first put through a hot 
hydrochloric acid bath and from there into a hot sulphuric acid 
bath, in order to take all sand off the casting, or to loosen the 
black scale, which is then scoured off by brushes dipped in sand 
and water. 

The iron is then given a cold muriatic acid bath (called coat- 
ing or aciding), and is then placed in a brick set, coke heated 
dry oven, and left there until the iron is thoroughly dry. The 
iron is then taken to the “galvanizing kettle,’ which contains 
spelter (zinc) the top of which is covered with finely powdered 
sal-ammoniac. The sal-ammoniac on top of the zine bath pre- 
vents oxidation of the surface, and forms a sort of “flux” 
thereby preventing the iron (when placed in bath) from burn- 
ing, and also helps as a coating acid. If no sal-ammoniac were 
used, it would take much longer to galvanize and the metal 
would probably be burned while passing through the bath. 

The metal is then dipped into the zinc bath (either by tongs 
or cranes) and after the sal-ammoniac flux on top is moved 
to one side, the galvanized article is drawn out, thus completing 
the process. If small articles are galvanized, they are immediately 
placed in cold water, whereas large wares are merely drawn 
to one side and allowed to cool. 

GALVANIZING KETTLES. 

These are usually brick set kettles or bath, varying in size 
according to the articles to be galvanized, ordinarily about 5 
feet wide, 12 feet long and 4% feet high. The walls are 19 
inches thick, the inner 7 inches being enclosed on the four sides 
by a boiler iron compartment containing the coke fire, the top 
is covered by metal plates. The coke fires are started by wood 
and are kept continuously going night and day for five and 
six years at a time, as it would take a long time to get the 
zine in proper form for galvanizing if it once became chilled. 

: DRYING OVENS. 

These are usually enclosed in 12 inch brick walls with steel 
beam and boiler iron top, while the base is composed of half-inch 
iron plates, underneath which are the various flues with a coke 
fire at each end of the oven. The doors to the oven on each 
end should be constructed of ¥s inch boiler iron, reinforced 
with angle iron, and the flue for the escape of the acid fumes 
should be of brick, tile lined, and should extend above the 
roof line. 

THE HAZARDS OF GALVANIZING. 


The inspectors should advise the company as to the construc- 
tion and location of the furnaces, boilers and dry ovens, and also 
as to the fuel to be used, coke or coal being preferable to wood. 
The setting of each should be investigated thoroughly, and the 
floor around them, or certainly that portion within a radius 
of, say, 12 feet, should be non-combustible. A good metal hood 
should be provided over the entire furnace. Coke refuse should 
be placed in metal (not wood) barrels, and self-closing oily 
waste cans should be installed. 

ACIDS. 

The acids, hydrochloric and sulphuric (oil and vitriol), which 
are received in iron drums and carboys, should be kept in a 
separate cut-off section, not exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. An ideal location would be in a cool place on the shady 
side of the factory yard, as the firemen. are very loath to enter 
buildings containing acids on account of their deadly fumes. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 
The usual construction is frame, of very “light” type, with 
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earth base. In new buildings would recommend “reinforced 


concrete” or “mill construction.” 
STABLES, 


Inspectors should report whether there are open gas lights 
which should be protected by approved lanterns, as numerous 
fires have been caused by hay being tossed against same. If 
electricity is used the same should be approved by the under- 
writers having jurisdiction. Wiring should never be allowed to 
be hung on nails, or over piping or other metallic substances. If 
motor trucks or automobiles are housed the standards for gaso- 
line, etc., will be found in “Live Articles on Special Hazards,” 
under “Garages.” 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


A goodly supply of fire buckets (chiefly filled with sand), a 
4 inch standpipe riser with sufficient “labeled” hose and a good 
tank supply, an approved automatic alarm service, together with 
a watchman ringing hourly rounds, nights, Sundays and _ holi- 
days, would make a “galvanizing plant” a fairly desirable risk 
from the underwriters’ viewpoint. 





COMMON ELECTRICAL HAZARDS. 
in Installations; Their Dangers and Preventives 
Pointed Out. 


By M. E. Cheney, Electrical Engineer, Washington Surveying and 
‘Rating Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


Defects 








Of our annual fire loss of over a quarter of a billion dollars 
it is estimated that from 5 to Io per cent. is contributed by fires 
of electrical origin. While this estimate is bounded by rather 
wide limits, these are probably as confining as the data available 
will permit, numerous fires of doubtful origin being attributed to 
electricity, and vice versa, such fires usually destroying all evi- 
dence of their origin. 

It is further believed that this estimate is quite conservative, 
but the loss surely is large enough to warrant the giving of 
greater consideration to electrical installations in the various 
risks. It is the intent of this paper to point out some of the com- 
monest defects of ordinary electrical installations that any one 
interested, though unversed in electrical inspection, may obtain 
a fair idea of the degree of hazard of these, and to call attention 
to several matters electrical which it is believed can be so 
regulated as to be of considerable moment in reducing the fire 
hazard. 

Of utmost importance and perhaps the first point to consider 
is the general character of the wiring. Unfortunately inspec- 
tion of completed installations of other than exposed wiring is 
well nigh impossible. A fair estimate of the condition of a 
great deal of work may, however, be had from the neatness of 
that visible. In considering open wiring the following 

DEFECTS 


are common: Wires, being subjected to mechanical injury are 
pulled off their supports and come in contact with inflammable 
or conducting surfaces or with wires of opposite polarity or of 
other systems having insufficient insulation to withstand the 
strain imposed upon them. Under the action of the continuous 
abrasion due to swinging or movement of the wire the insulation 
wears through and the resulting arc sets fire to the adjacent inflam- 
mable material. This often is the covering of the wire and it 
may carry the flame some little distance. Wherever wires are not 
sufficiently insulated, and this refers not only to the covering of 
the wire but to its supports, there is located a breeding place for 
electrical trouble which will sooner or later start a fire. 

Open wiring lends itself so admirably to extensions that the 
overloading of circuits is a common source of trouble. This is 
due principally to the fact that to carry the load the circuits must 
be fused heavier than is in keeping with proper protection, ren- 
dering a short or ground exceptionally dangerous because of its 
severity. 

The matter of joints is also of importance. The pulling apart 
of wires at a poor joint may result in an arc sufficient to ignite 
adjacent combustible material. Corrosion of the wires is an un- 
soldered joint may so increase the resistance that under a‘nom- 
inal current enough heat may be developed to ignite the insula- 
tion, while in loose joints serious trouble may result from arc- 
ing. The following typical fires will no doubt be of interest in 
bringing out the results of the above defects: 

A lighting circuit grounded on a gas pipe. 
tured and the escaping gas which was ignited set fire to the build- 
ing, causing a loss reported at $18,000. 


The pipe was punc-. 
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-run in iron conduit. 


Wires supplying low potential are light in blacksmith and 
machine shop, were protected by cut-out in which were fuses of 
50 ampere capacity, several times larger than necessary. A por- 
tion of the circuit wiring extended into a location where wires 
were subject to mechanical injury and a short circuit at this point 
finally occurred. Heavy arcing set fire to insulation on the wires 
and to surrounding woodwork. Loss, $15,000. 

Wires were not provided with bushings where they passed 
through a wooden partition. An arc formed where the insulation 
wore off and set fire to the building, causing a loss of $25,000. 
But very little can be said regarding 

CONCEALED AND CONDUIT WIRING 

from the standpoint of inspection of old work. Concealed wir- 
ing has but one advantage over open wiring, i. e., its freedom 
from mechanical injury after installation, it being subject also 
to the difficulties arising from poor support and from moisture. 
The tact that no idea can be readily obtained of the condition 
of concealed wiring makes any trouble that may develop of con- 
siderable moment. 

In conduit installations we find a pleasing freedom from most 
of these difficulties. Chief of the existing, aside from those due 
to improper choice of materials for special installations, are 
grounds and shorts arising from abrasion of the insulation from 
improper protection of the wires where they leave the conduit. 
Wherever bushings or other approved terminals are omitted 
such trouble may occur. But little less important is the proper 
grounding and bonding of the conduit system, that should a 
ground or leakage occur no arc could be established between sec- 
tions of the system or ground nor could electrolysis by breaking 
down the wali of the conduit pave the way for more serious 
trouble. The following instances give an idea of some of the 
common dangers of poor conduit installations: 

. Wires feeding window lights in a large department store were © 
No bushing was provided on the end of 
conduit and the sharp edge in time cut into the insulation of 
the wires as they were moved a little each time the windows were 
washed and formed a ground. Large loss. 

Conduit passed through damp floor, near water pipe, into base- 
ment of a meat market. The circuit became grounded in conduit, 
the current following the damp floor, where it passed through 
the wood to water pipe. Electrolytic action set in, eating large 
hole in the conduit, but trouble was discovered before fire started. 


SAFETY DEVICES. 

Of no little importance is the matter of safety devices. Fuses 
are the safety valves of the system, and like the “good Indian” 
the only good fuse is a blown fuse. It was installed to protect 
the system and gives such protection by blowing. Strange as it 
may seem, few people realize this and to save the expense of 
replacing a blown fuse jump the terminals with pieces of copper 
wire or install fuses several times too heavy. A common prac- 
tice is to bridge blown enclosed fuses with pieces of heavy fuse 
wire or wire solder and to replace blown fuses of the Edison 
screw plug variety by inserting a five cent piece or penny into 
the block and screwing the plug down on this. With such pro- 
tection, or rather lack of it, a short or ground will develop a seri- 
ous are with consequences similar to what might be expected if 
a monkey wrench were hung on the safety valve, to which the 
following instances will testify. 

No. 8 copper wire was used as a fuse in main feed wires, 
which, when grounded on pipe, allowed excessive current to pass; 
the resulting fire occurred during the afternoon and was promptly 
discovered, limiting the loss to $200. 

Fire originated from a short circuit above a metal ceiling and 
spread through the open partition into the attic above. The 
original electric installation in this building was good, but trouble 
was caused by overloading the circuits. The sixteen candle power 
lamps for which the circuits were planned were replaced by one 
hundred and forty candle power lights. The branch circuits were 
fused to thirty amperes instead of six and the service cut-out 
was fused with strips of lead wire, No. 3 B. and S., gauge, which 
would carry an enormous current before rupturing. This lack 
of fuse protection caused a loss of $8,000. 


COMMERCIAL MOTORS. 

In this connection might be mentioned the hazard of the indis- 
criminate use of small commercial motors on the lighting circuits. 
The fact that these under adverse conditions draw current far in 
excess of their rating makes the proper fusing of the lighting 
circuit next to impossible, and gives rise to the dangers of over- 
fused circuits. The fan motor is perhaps an exception to this 
rule as the load on these is fairly constant. 

The blowing of a fuse of any but the best enclosed types 1s 
always attended with danger, and even these under adverse cir- 
cumstances occasionally fail to properly open the are. All open 
link fuses are a prolific source of danger, many fires being started 
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by the hot metal emitted from these falling on combustible ma- 
tefial. The bridging oi any fuse with metal virtually creates 
of it an open link fuse and, furthermore, gives rise to difficulties 
resulting from the poor contact such bridges usually make with 
the fuse block terminals. All fuses not enclosed in approved 
cabinets having tightly fitting doors are hazardous; particularly 
is this true when located near combustible material. The or- 
dinary wooden box with the loose door, flat bottom and partiaily 
lined with asbestos paper does not constitute an approved cabinet 
as these make an admirable place for the storage of rubbish or 
the collection of inflammable dust, which, coupled with the warp- 
ing and opening of seams and loss of doors, makes such an affair 
but little better and often even worse than no cabinet. The fire 
records are full of instances of fires which could undoubtedly 
have been prevented had the cut-outs been enclosed in suitable 
cabinets. Following are several: 

A motor operated on a 500 volt circuit was installed in a room 
used as a pattern shop and for the storage of patterns. Upon 
the blowing of a fuse in the cut-out used to protect the motor, 
hot particles of metal were thrown into surrounding inflammable 
material, causing a fire which resulted in a loss of $4,816. 

Open fuse cut-out used on motor circuit blew and the fuse 
metal ignited inflammable material. Loss on contents and build- 
ing, $15,000. 

A fire took place in a dwelling where plug fuses were placed in 
the attic and were not enclosed in cabinet. A short circuit oc- 
curred in the fixtures, which blew the fuses and set tire to some 
wearing apparel which hung in immediate vicinity, causing an 
estimated loss of $2,000 to building and contents. 

(To be continued.) 





General. Classification of Fire Losses in the United States 
Amounting to $5,000 and Over, Reported 


in July. 
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Add 15 per cent. for small and unreported fires.......... 2,074,200 


$15,902,700 








Ave) 22) ei nar ar fates ter cls Ue RE Oe ee 
Total number of fires, 370. 

+ : ; 
Nine of above fires reported as incendiary; loss, $230,000. 





The Little Watchman Who Never Sleeps. 


In an address before the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 

the United States the speaker declared: “The automatic sprink- 
ler is the best method of fire protection known to the world. 
It requires, no human agency to set it going. It is always on the 
job and seldom fails to put out the fire. It is adapted absolutely 
to our business and has proved its value beyond any contradic- 
tion. In plants equipped with sprinklers 97 per cent. of the fires 
have been immediately extinguished. In the remaining cases, as 
the water had been shut off, the sprinklers were hardly to blame 
for their failure. ; 
_ “Insurance companies will write larger lines and allow reduc- 
tions from 33 to 50 per cent. The savings in premiums alone 
will pay for the equipment in a short time. It is my opinion that 
the law should compel the installation of automatic sprinklers 
in all buildings which contain highly inflammable material, or 
where more than twenty-five persons are employed above the 
first story. 

“Fire may happen on the first floor and before it is extin- 
guished the smoke, in dense clouds, rises to the floors above. 
This smoke contains unconsumed hydrocarbon gases which, with- 
out warning, is flashed off and the entire building is a mass of 
flames. This is what firemen usually call a back draft, and many 
a brave one has lost his life because of it. If automatic sprink- 
lers are in operation, even though they fail to extinguish the fire 
at once, this could not happen, for the smoke is kept cool below 
the point of ignition.” 





Among the advantages claimed for the mushroom system of 
concrete construction are two or three connected with the matter 
of fire protection and extinguishing. The beams found in the 
ordinary building not only interfered with light and increase the 
height of story, but in case of fire they obstruct the action of 
the stream from the fireman’s hose. On the other hand, the 
flat ceiling possible with the mushroom system is clear of ob- 
structions except such as are inherent in the system of columns, 
and make it an easy matter to lay out and install systems of 
automatic sprinklers over the whole area. The installation is 
not restricted by a definite and frequently somewhat unusual 
beam spacing, but the ceiling space is practically free for the 
sprinkler engineer to work upon. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 





A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and Inter- 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States. 


Reported for The Weekly Underwriter by George L. Genung, 
of the New York Bar. 
1. Forfeiture of Policy—Waiver of Provisions—Evidence. 
In an action on an insurance policy which contains the provision 
that the policy shall be void if the insured is not the unconditional 
owner of the property covered, and that no officer or agent of 
the company is authorized to waive any of the provisions thereof 
except in writing endorsed on or attached to the policy, where 
the company’s defense is that such provisions have been violated 
in that there was a lien against the property at the time it 
was insured and the insured contends that the agent of the 
company was informed of such len, that notice to the agent 
was notice to the company, and that the company thereby waived 
such provisions by issuing the policy with knowledge of the 
lien. Held, that as to all policies issued prior to statehood, such 
notice to the agent is not notice to the company, and that such 
agent has no authority to waive such provisions except as 
provided in the policy; that parol proof of such waiver is not 
admissible; that a vielation of such provisions renders the 
policy void. 
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Where the company defends on the ground that the provi- 
sions known ee the “iron safe” and “inventory” clauses have 
been violated by failure to keep such books and inventory in a 
fireproof safe, and the record shows that the policies do not 
cover a stock of merchandise constantly changing in the course 
of business, but cover a list of furniture and ‘fixtures used in a 
restaurant business, that the plaintiff had a reasonably correct 
list of the same and that he produced a reasonably correct list 
of the items insured, the items lost and the value thereof. 
Held, that the production of such inventory was a substantial 
compliance with the provisions of the policy sufficient to entitle 
the plaintiff to recovery. 

3. Proof of Loss and Appraisement—Waiver. 

Where the insured after the fire made proof of loss, sent 
same to the company and the company refused payment of the 
same, refused to adjust the same and denied any Hhability what- 
soever therefor, the company is not entitled in an action on 
the policy to set up as a defense plaintiff's failure to make 
proof of loss and to cause an appraisement to be made, and 
the insured will not be denied his remedy at law for failure to 
make an appraisement as provided in the policy. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the District Court, Logan County, 
here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma. 

Home InsurRANCE ComMPpANY oF NEw York vs. BALLARD, 
124 Pacific Reporter, 316. (May 14, 1912.) 





1. Premium Note—Consideration. 

Where in an action on a premium note given by an agent 
there is evidence that the policy was in force at the time of 
the trial, that the agent had actually paid the premium for 
which the note was given after suit brought, and that the 
insurer had waived the provision in the policy that it should 
not be in force until the first premium had been paid in cash, 
the maker was not entitled to judgment against the agent, on 
judgment being rendered against him in favor of the indorsee, 
on the eround that, because of the agent’s failure to pay the 
premium in cash to the company before suit brought, the note 
was without consideration between the parties. 

2. Same—Failure of Consideration—Burden of Proof. 

Where in a suit by the indorsee of a premium note against 
the maker and payee, the maker demanded judgment over 
against the payee for alleged failure of consideration, in that the 
payee had failed to pay the premium to the insurance company, 
the burden was on the maker to allege and prove, not only that 
the Done, provided that it should not be in force until the first 
jremium had been paid in cash, and to prove that he executed 
the note to the payee in lieu of cash, on the latter’s promise to 
pay the premium, and that the payee had not done so, but that 
no arrangements had been made with the insurer by which the 
latter waived this provision. 

Judgment in favor of the maker of the note as against the 
payee in the Childress County Court here reversed and cause 
remanded for new trial by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 

NewMan vs. Norris IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 725. (April 20, 1912.) 





1. Action on Policy—Evidence as to Agency—Sufficiency. 

In an action on a policy of insurance insured’s broker testified 
that he had advised insurer’s general agents that he desired to 
place some risks with the insurer and “requested them to send 
him blank policies for that purpose, that said agents advised him 
that they would send a special agent to assist and inspect, that 
thereafter H. appeared with the “blank policies, announced that 
the insurer was ready to take the risks and spent several days 
with said broker inspecting policies, that he thereafter, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement with H., issued as insurer’s agent 
several policies other than the one sued on, reported same to 
the insured and his right to issue same had never been ques- 
tioned. Held, that this testimony was sufficient to support a 
finding that H. was the agent of the insurer with authority to 
bind his principal in regard to the policy sued on. 
2. Same—Acts of Agent Inuring to Benefit of Principal. 

When an owner of property instructed an insurance broker 
to keep it insured for a certain period, and the broker agreed to 
do so, the act of the broker in securing a policy to take the 
place of one which had become worthless owing to the failure 
of the company inured to the benefit of the principal although 
the insured did not know of the act. 
3. Same—Dual Agency of Broker—Knowledge Imputed 

to Company. 

Where an insurance broker issued certain policies of insur- 

ance with the assistance of a special agent of the insured, said 


pany which “had become worthless owing to the failure of the 
company, and the broker informed said special agent that the 
holders of the policies knew nothing of his procuring the new 
policies, that he intended to personally pay the premiums of the 
new policies and desired the agent’s company to grant him time 
as to payment of said premiums, the insurer cannot deny knowl- 
edge that the broker was acting for the insured to whom the 
policies were issued. 


4. Same—Premium—Payment. 

Where an insurance broker, whose duty it was to keep the 
premises of his principal insured, secured a new fire policy to 
take the place of one which had become worthless owing to the 
failure of the company, and the insurer agreed to look to the 
broker solely for the payment of premium, the non-payment of 
the premium did not affect insured’s right to recover; the in- 
surer’s remedy being an action against the broker. 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the District Court, Harrison 
County, here affirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 

HANOVER FirE INSURANCE COMPANY vs. TURNER, 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 625. (April 18, 1912.) 
(Rehearing denied May 23, 1912.) 
1. Proof of Loss—Estoppel. 

The policy provided that no officer or representative of the 
company should have power to waive any provisions of the 
policy, except such as might be the subject of agreement en- 
dorsed thereon; and the policy also provided for sworn proof 
of loss. After loss by fire, the company’s agent and adjuster, 
who had sole authority to investigate and settle the loss, ex- 
amined the insured as to the cause of the fire and received a 
schedule of goods destroyed’ or injured, and the agent finally 
agreed with the plaintiffs’ attorneys to send a check within sixty 
days for a certain amount, plaintiffs agreed to accept the same 
as the value of the goods. The schedule of the goods furnished 
the agent was upon a printed form which recited that it should 
be considered as a preliminary presentation of the claim, and 
not final proof, as provided for in the policy. The insured sup- 
posed that the whole matter was settled and made no further 
proof of loss. Held, that the company was estopped from de- 
fending an action on the policy, on the ground that insured did 
not make proof of loss within the required time. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in the Circuit Court, Baker County, 
here affir med by the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

FARLEY ET AL. vS. WESTERN ASSURANCE CoMPANY, 
124 Pacific Reporter, 199. (May 28, 1912.) 





1. Action on Policy—Pleadings—Affirmative Defense of 
Breach of Condition Unavailable Unless Pleaded. 

That the insured procured other insurance without insurer’s 
consent, in violation of a stipulation of the policy that it should 
be void if insured procured other insurance is a matter of 
affirmative defense, and to be available, must be pleaded, and 
when not pleaded evidence of this provision and the procurement 
of additional insurance does not support a judgment for the 
insurer. 

2. Same—Same—Want of Consideration—Must Be Al- 
leged in Verified Answer. 

A policy reduced to writing is a written_contract importing a 
consideration within the purview of Rev. St. Tex., 1895, Article 
265, Subdivision 10, requiring a verified answer setting up failure 
of consideration; and in the absence of such a verified answer 
alleging failure of consideration because of non-payment of 
premium the defense is not available. 


3. Same—Contract of Insurance—Consideration. 

Although an application for a policy did not contain a promise 
to pay the premium on the delivery of the policy, the obligation 
to pay the premium was a consideration for the issuance of the 
| policy on which the insurer could sue. 


4. Contract of Insurance—Additional Insurance. 

Additional insurance procured by one who had a lien on the 
property without the authority of the owner is not such addi- 
tional insurance that will make void a policy of insurance held 
by the owner containing a stipulation that the policy should be 
void if the holder procured other insurance. 


5. Same—Stipulations—Validity. 


Where property covered by a policy is clearly real estate, a 
provision in the policy that the property shall be considered 
personalty for the purpose of the contract is void because in 
contravention of Rev. St. Tex., 1895, Article 30890, providing 
that a policy in case of a total loss shall be considered to be 
a liquidated demand against the insurer for the amount of the 
policy, but excepting personal property; but where the true 
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status of the property is doubtful it may be permissible for 
the parties to impress it by agreement with the character of 
personalty, provided the agreement is made in good faith and 
not to contravene the statute. 

6. Same—Fixtures—Real Property. 

A gin house and machinery therein such as machinery and 
boilers, permanently annexed to the soil are real estate, under 
the rule that whatever is affixed to the soil belongs to the soil, 
and this applies where one who has erected the fixtures has a 
permanent estate in the land, qualified only by the rule that the 
annexation must be of a permanent character; and personalty, 
when permanently affixed to realty, becomes a part of the realty, 
unaffected by the fact that a right of removal may exist by virtue 
‘of an agreement. f 


7. Same—Pleadings—Affirmative Defense. 


_The provision in a policy that property insured shall be con- 
sidered personalty for the purposes of the contract is defensive, 
limiting the liability of insurer, and it must be pleaded to be 
available in an action on the policy. 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the District Court, Young County, 
here afirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. = 
GInNERS’ MutTuAL UNDERWRITERS OF SAN ANGELO, TEXAS ET AL., 

vs. Witty & House. 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 629. (May 2, 1912.) 
(Rehearing denied, May 29, 1912.) 





1. Mortgage Clause—Insurer Subrogated to Rights of 
Mortgagee—Construction. 

The contract between an insurer and the mortgagee as ex- 
pressed by the mortgagee clause in the policy is distinct from a 
contract between the insurer and the owner; and a provision 
that whenever the insurer should pay the mortgagee any loss 
under the policy, and should claim that as to the mortgagor or 
any owner no liability therefor existed, the insurer should to 
the extent of such payment be thereupon subrogated to all the 
rights of the mortgagee under such securities held as collateral 
to the mortgage debt, contained in the mortgage clause of the 
policy of fire insurance, is legal and binding. And where a policy 
contained such a clause and after the loss the mortgage debt was 
fully paid and satisfied, and the mortgagee’s assignee thereafter 
sued the insurer upon the mortgage clause; Held, that the con- 
tract with the mortgagee was for indemnity, that the insurer’s 
liability thereon was measured, not by the amount of the policy, 
but by the amount of loss to the mortgagee and that since by 
payment to the mortgagee after the loss the collateral was dis- 
charged and there was nothing to which the insurer's right to 
subrogation could attach except the money paid to the mortgagee 
in satisfaction of his debt, the insurer without counter-claiming 
might show such satisfaction in reduction of the amount recover- 
able. 

Judgment for defendant on the pleadings in Special Term of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, here aftirmed by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York, First 
Department. 
HEILBRUNN vs. GERMAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE ComPANY or NEW 

York, . 
- 135 New York Supplement, 760. 


(May 31, 1912.) 





1. Liability of Insurer to Mortgagee—Reformation of 
Policy—Mutual Mistake—Evidence. } . 
The liability of an insurance company to a mortgagee 1s quite 
different from its liability to the owner, and the provisions of the 
‘policy with respect to presentation of proof of loss and with 
respect to the Statute of Limitations does not apply to the mort- 
gagee, and where a policy was made payable to the mortgagee as 
his interest might appear and an assignee of the bond and mort- 
gage delivered the policy to his broker with instructions to have 
4 memoranda made on it to the effect that the loss, if any, was 
payable to him as mortgagee and the policy was sent to the 
insurer with a request that an endorsement be made on it to the 
effect that the assignee had become the owner of the property 
and that the loss, if any, should be paid as before, and such en- 
dorsement was made by the insurer and the policy returned to 
‘the assignee who retained it without objection until after a loss; 
Held, that since the insurer by this endorsement intended to con- 
tinue the insurance for the benefit of the mortgagee but by 
erroneous endorsement it left the policy payable to the former 
mortgagee instead of the assignee, the policy must be reformed 
so as to make it payable to the assignee as mortgagee to the 
extent of his loss. The court may reform an instrument on the 
ground of mutual mistake though the mistake on the part of 
each party is not precisely the same fact. ; 
Judgment for defendant dismissing the complaint on the merits 
in Special Term of the Supreme Court, New York County, here 








reversed and new trial granted by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York, First Department. 
SALomon vs. NortH BritisH MerrcANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York, 
135 New York Supplement, 806. 


1. Vacancy Permit—Reasonable Provision. 

The stipulation providing that the policy should become null 
and void if the house became vacant or unoccupied during the 
term of the insurance was one that the parties lawfully could 
make and must be given full force and effect, unless it appears 
that it was abrogated by subsequent agreement or that it was 
waived by the insurer. 

2. Same—Modification of Contract—Waiver. 

_ An oral agreement made by insured with the agent of the 
insurer after the writing of a policy to the effect that the insurer 
would grant a vacancy permit whenever a future vacancy might 
occur, cannot be enforced on the ground that it constituted a new 
contract abrogative of the stipulation in the policy providing that 
said policy should become void if the house should be vacated or 
unoccupied during the term of insurance, for the reason that it 
would be unsupported by a new consideration. Parties who make 
a contract have the power to modify it by subsequent agreement, 
but there must be a sufficient consideration for the modification 
to give it contractual force. Nor can such oral agreement be 


(May 31, 1912.) 


‘construed as a waiver by insured of the clause in the policy of 


insurance since the written consent of the insurer to continue 
the insurance during the vacancy was not obtained. There can 
be no waiver of a forfeiture unless the ground of forfeiture has 
occurred. 


3. Same—Estoppel. 

Where a policy provided for forfeiture in case the premises 
became or remained vacant, and insured, knowing that the prem- 
ises were vacant, notified the insurer requesting a vacancy permit, 
the insurer having remained quiescent until the loss occurred, 
cannot set up the condition, for it was the insurer’s duty unless 
it intended to be further bound, or to continue the risk to notify 
the insured of its intention to enforce the forfeiture. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Jackson County, 
here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the Kansas 
City Court of Appeals, Missouri. 

PATTERSON vs. AMERICAN INSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEWARK, 

148 Southwestern Reporter, 448. (June 3, 1912.) 


1. Oral Waiver of Condition—Ineffectual as to Written 
Conditions. 


The policy contained conditions to the effect that it should be- 
come void in the event of a change in the title of the subject 
matter of the insurance, unless otherwise provided by agreement, 
endorsed on the instrument, and that no agent should have power 
to waive or be held to have waived any conditions unless such 
waiver was endorsed on, or attached to the ‘policy. Where no 
error or fraud was alleged, the plaintiff was bound by the condi- 
tions thus expressed in the written contract sued on, and his 
petition which set up a verbal agreement with an agent consenting 
to an assignment thereof, was properly dismissed as not stating 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

Judgment dismissing the action in the Circuit District Court, 
Parish of Orleans, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Loui- 
siana. 

PropLes BANK oF DONALDSVILLE vs. NATIONAL FirE INSURANCE 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 
58 Southern Reporter, 826. (June 4, 1912.) 


1. Cancellation—Action Constituting. 


The agent of an insurance company requested surrender of its 
policies theretofore issued, stating that the company was discon- 
tinuing business. The insured consented to surrender her 
policies, but requested that she be permitted to retain them until 
she procured other insurance. On the same day she obtained 
other insurance, stating to the agent of the other company that 
there was no other insurance on the property. Thereafter she 
mailed the old policies to the agent, enclosing a check for the 
accrued premium up to the date of mailing, and stating that she 
had decided not to have these policies replaced. Insured’s prop- 
erty was destroyed by fire on the following day. Insured brought 
action on the policies against the companies issuing both the old 
and the new policies. The company issuing the old policies de- 
fended on the ground that they were cancelled, and the company 
issuing the new policy, on the ground that it was obtained under 
the express agreement that there was no other insurance on the 
property. The two actions were consolidated and tried together. 
Held, that the old policies were cancelled prior to the loss and 
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hence a direction of a verdict in favor of the company issuing 
them by the court was proper. 


2. Same—Consolidation. 


The court did not err in consolidating the two actions, since 
the questions involved were so interwoven and connected as to 
be properly heard at one time. 

Judgment for defendant in the Circuit Court, Allen County, 
here afirmed by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 

WYGAL vs. GEorcGIA Home INSURANCE COMPANY. 
147 Southwestern Reporter, 394. (June 4, 1912.) 


1. Mutual Fire Insurance Companies—Assessments—Un- 


liquidated and Disputed Claim No Excuse for Fail- 
ure to Pay. 


The existence of an unliquidated and disputed claim of a mem- 
ber of a mutual fire insurance company against the company for 
a claimed loss is no justification for refusal of the member to 
pay future assessments under the policy nor does it relieve him 
from the penalty of failure to pay during suspension. 

2. Same—By-Laws—Validity. 

Section of the by-laws of a mutual fire insurance company pro- 
viding that no person shall receive any benefit or advantage from 
the company under or by virtue of the policy until all assess- 
ments are fully paid, is a valid condition. 

3. Same—Suspension Clause—Self-executing. 

Provisions in a mutual fire insurance policy that on insured’s 
failure to pay assessments the directors might annul the policy 
and that no benefit should be received until all the assessments 
should be fully paid, was self-executing so far as to suspend a 
delinquent member. 


4. Same—Same—Reinstatement. 


Payment or tender of payment of amount of assessment by 
insured after a loss did not reinvest the insured with his rights 
under the policy, where the policy had been suspended on ac- 
count of the failure of insured to pay these assessments. 


». Same—Same—Effect. 


Provisions in a mutual fire insurance policy that on insured’s 
failure to pay assessment insured should stand suspension and 
that no benefit should be received by assured until all assess- 
ments should be fully paid, suspends the right of insured to 
recovery for loss, as well as all other benefits or advantages 
insured may enjoy through membership in the insurance com- 
pany. : 

6. Same—Same—Waiver. 


A mutual fire insurance company did not waive the member 
suspended for non-payment of assessments so as to entitle him to 
recover on the policy by sending him a postal card and a letter 
after suspension, demanding payment of the assessment. 


7. Same—Same—Same. 


A mutual fire insurance company did not waive suspension of a 
member for non-payment of assessments so as to entitle him to 
recover for loss by receiving and retaining proofs of loss which 
were not served at the request of the company and the secretary 
of which company denied liability when the proofs were left 
with him, 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the Municipal Court, Outagamie 
County, here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

SrutzMAN vs. Cicero Mutua Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY. 
130 Northwestern Reporter, 604. (June 4, 1912.) 





1. Subrogation—Rights of Insured. 


A contract of insurance in an indemnity contract and where 
property insured against fire is burned because of wrongful act 
of a third person, the insured is, upon paying the indemnity, en- 
titled to be subrogated to the rights of the insured against the 
wrong-doer; as far as the third party is concerned the liability 
of the insured’s company is in nature of a surety and upon pay- 
ment of indemnity by the latter it would be entitled to all the 
remedies of the insured; and where the insured insists upon his 
remedy against the insurance company, said insured is bound to 
make an assignment in equity to the person entitled to the benefit, 
and the acceptance of the indemnity from the insured is in the 
nature of an equitable assignment which authorizes the assignor 
to sue in the name of assignee for his own benefit. The insurer 
is entitled to be subrogated to the cause of action of the insured 
against the wrong-doer even in the absence of express provision 
in the policy. 





Same—Same. 


me 


It is competent for the insured in leasing property to release 
the lessor from obligation for any injury by fire which the lessor 
may occasion by his negligence, and, the lessor having been re- 
leased, such release will deprive an insurer of the lessee’s prop- 
erty of the benefit of subrogation. 

3. Same—Stipulation in Policy—Effect. 


A policy with or without a clause providing for the subroga- 
tion of insurer to insured’ s cause of action against a third party 
repsonsible for loss, is merely a contract of indemnity. Upon 
payment of the loss, insured is entitled to subrogation to all the 
rights the insured may have against any other person or corpo- 
ration causing the fire to the extent of such payment, and, where 
subrogation has been stipulated in the policy as a condition of 
recovery, the subsequent voluntary release of the wrong-doer 
by the assured is a breach of the conditions of the policy which 
will defeat recovery thereon. But a condition in a lease waving 
liability of the lessor’s negligence in event of fire will not in- 
validate a contract of insurance containing such a condition, which 
contract of insurance was entered into subsequent to the lease. 

4. Adjustment of Loss—What Constitutes. 


Where a fire insurance company has knowledge of the contents 
of a lease executed between the insured as lessee of the premises 
destroyed and the owner of said premises as lessor, and provid- 
ing that the lessor should not be liable for any injury to the 
premises by fire, tendered in writing the full amount of the 
policies to the insured upon assignment of his cause of action 
against railroad company with no other condition, and the latter 
within a reasonable time and before the tender was withdrawn 
notified the insurer of his acceptance and had made written 
tender of such assignment, this amounts to an adjustment of the 
loss binding on the parties. 

o. Same—Effect. 


When an insured and insurer have adjusted a fire loss, insured 
need not, if the insurer refuses to pay, prove his loss or any of 
the circumstances concerning it; the parties being bound by their 
voluntary agreement regardless of any defenses in the absence 
of mistake or fraud. 

Judgment for plaintiff in District Court, Taylor County, here 
athrmed by the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

GERLACH vs. GRAIN SHIPPERS MUTUAL FrreE ASSOCIATION . 
136 Northwestern Reporter, 691. (June 8, 1912.) 





1. Appraisement—Construction of Policy Contract. 


In a statutory fire policy the contract provided that the insured 
should not be liable beyond the actual cash value of the property 
at the time of loss or damage, and that there should be an ap- 
praisement in case of disagreement. It also provided that it 
should be optional with the insured to take all or any part of the 
articles damaged at such ascertained value, and also to repair, re- 
build or replace the property lost or damaged with other of like 
kind and quantity. A separate clause provided that the insured 
should give immediate notice in writing to the company, of any 
loss, separating the damaged and undamaged personal property, 
stating the quantity and cost of each article and the amount 
claimed thereon, and within sixty days after the fire render a 
verified statement showing the cash value of each item and the 
amount of loss thereon. Held, that a report of appraisers giving 
the sound value of and the loss on various articles of personal 
property in the aggregate, but not itemized, was not a sufficient 
compliance with the policy. 

Judgment of non-suit in the Superior Court, Providence and 
Bristol Counties, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island. 

SAUTHOF vs. AMERICAN CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
83 Atlantic Reporter, 441. (June 11, 1912.) 


Breach of Condition—Knowledge of Agent—Waiver. 


Where the local agent of an insurance company is fully and 
fairly informed that plaintiff's title to the premises insured and 
the use to which they were to be put before he delivered the 
policy, the knowledge of the agent is the knowledge of the com- 
pany and the company will be estopped to set-up as a defense 
to the loss, facts of which it, through its local agent, had knowl- 
edge before the issuance of the policy. 


2.—Same—Same. 


Where insurance policy provided that it should be void if the 
ownership of the insured is not unconditional and the policy also 
showed that the loss, if any, was payable to a mortgagee named 
therein, as his interests may appear, the fact, if it be a fact, that 
there was an equitable mortgagee was without prejudice to the 
insurance company, it having been fully and fairly apprised of 
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the nature of plaintiff’s title before the policy was delivered, which 
fact was shown by the policy itself. 


3. Action on Policy—Efficiency of Evidence. 


Where insurance company was fully informed as to the nature 
of insured’s title to the premises before the policy was issued, the 
testimony at the trial.showed that the insured became the owner 
of the building insured either upon a parol contract or upon a 
written contract of very similar terms, it was immaterial in which 
way title was obtained. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in the District Court, Ramsey County, 
here atirmed by the Supreme Court of North Dakota. 

STOTLAR ET AL. vS. GERMAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
136 Northwestern Reporter, 792. (May 27, 1912. Rehearing de- 
nied June 13, 1912.) 








1. Valued Policy Act—When Loss Total. 


To make a loss by fire total under the valued policy act, it is 
not necessary that the building is utterly destroyed and extin- 
guished. There is a total loss where the building is substantially 
destroyed though part of it still stands. If the property has lost 
the character in which it was insured and is rendered useless for 
that character and its remains are practically useless for repair 
or reconstruction, loss is total under the valued policy act. 


2. Same—Act Not Repealed by Subsequent Legislation. 


The act (Ch. 33 Acts of 1900, West Virginia, published in the 
Code of 1906, serial section 1108) has not been repealed; and 
under it where the loss of a house by fire is total, the insurance 
company has no right to demand arbitration of the amount of 
loss though the policy provides for it. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in the Circuit Court, Randolph County, 
here atirmed by the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virgina. 

HINKLE ET AL. vs. NortH River INSURANCE COMPANY, 
75 Southeastern Reporter, 54. (April 16, 1912. Rehearing de- 

“nied June 15, 1912.) 


Inventory—Sufficiency. 


Where insured made out a bill of goods shipped from his 
main store to a branch store, invoicing the goods to be charged 
to such branch, such invoice was not a sufficient inventory of 
the stock on hand at the branch store within the terms of a 
policy requiring insured to take a complete itemized inventory of 
stock on hand at least once a year, since the property was in- 
sured at the place named in the policy, and it was only such 
property as was located at that place that was covered by the 
insurance. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in the Chancery Court, Tunica County, 
here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the Su- 
preme Court of Mississip pt. 

PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY VS. DORSEY ET AL., 
58 Southern Reporter, 778. (June 17, 1912.) 
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1. Action on Premium Note—Evidence—Admissibility. 


Where an action on an insurance premium note was defended 
on the ground that the defendant did not receive the policy ap- 
plied for, the application for insurance was admissible to con- 
tradict such defense. 


2. Same—Consideration—Question for a Jury. 


In an action on an insurance premium note the question as to 
whether or not the defendant, with full knowledge, made the ap- 
plication and got the kind of policy for which he applied was a 
_ question of fact for the jury. 

3. Same—Fraud—Same. 


In an action on an insurance premium note, the question as to 
whether or not the fraud was perpetrated by the defendant by the 
delivery of a policy different from that applied for was the ques- 
tion of fact for the jury. : 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Simpson 
County, here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi. 

THURMAN vs. FARMERS’ MuTuAL Fire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
58 Southern Reporter, 777. (June 17, 1912.) 
1. Mutual Companies—By-Laws—To Be Construed With 


Policy of Insurance. 


It is the general rule that where a policy of insurance is issued 
by a mutual insurance or benefit society, the assured by virtue of 
his insurance becomes a member of the society, and must take 
notice of and is bound by its articles of association and by-laws, 
although not recited in the policy or made a part of it. All the 
provisions of the by-laws not inconsistent with the policy itself 
are binding as a part of the contract, and must be construed with 
the policy. 
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Same—Same—Same—Provyisions Regarding “Vacant” 
and “Unoccupied”’ Dwellings. 


While the provision in a policy of insurance that a mutual in- 
surance company will “not pay any loss or damage on any dwell- 
ing house when vacant more than ten days,” if standing alone, 
would probably be construed to mean that the vacation of the 
property for a period longer than ten days would only suspend 
the action of the policy, and it would revive again when reoccu- 
pied, yet this provision of the policy is in its terms not incon- 
sistent with the provision in the by-laws that the owner shall no- 
tify the secretary of the company of reoccupation in order to 
revive the policy; and it must be held that the duty rested upon 
the insured to give such notice in order to reinstate the policy. 
3. Same—Same—Terms “Vacant” and ‘“Unoccupied’’ Con- 

strued. 


The words “vacant” and “unoccupied,” when used in a policy 
of insurance with the idea that the insurer was stipulating against 
an increase in the risk from the absence of the persons from the 
premises insured, must be regarded as interchangeable and equiva- 
lent in meaning; and when no one lives in the house it is both 
vacant and unoccupied, though it contains articles of furniture 
which the last occupant failed to remove. 


4. Suspension or Cancellation of Policy—Affirmative Act 
by Insurer Necessary. 


To avoid a contract of insurance the company must affrma- 
tively signify its intention to do so, and must offer to return all 
unearned moneys of the insured in its possession; and, although 
when a dwelling was burned the policy was suspended under a 
by-law of the insurance company because the house had been 
vacant for more than ten days, and notice of reoccupation had 
not been given the company, no affirmative action to avoid the 
policy having been taken by the company, although it did not 
know of the vacation of the premises until after the fire, and 
the company having retained the unearned part of the premium, 
recovery could be had by insured on the policy. 


5. Action on Policy—Pleading By-Laws. 


The allegation in the answer of an insurance company that at 
the time the policy was issued the insurer delivered to the insured 
a copy of the company’s by-laws, and that the said copy contained, 
among others, the by-law set forth, is a sufficient allegation that 
the by-laws were in force at the time the policy was issued. 

Judgment for the defendant in the Circuit Court, Perry County, 
here reversed and cause remanded for a new trial by the Appel- 
late Court of Indiana, Division No. 2. 
BRASHEARS ET AL. VS. PERRY CouNTY FARMERS’ Protective INsuR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 
98 Northwestern Reporter, &8o. 


(June 19, 1912.) 








1. Construction of Policy—Inconsistent Provisions. 


Fire policies should be given a reasonable construction in order 
to effectuate the interest of the parties. If the written portions 
of the policies are inconsistent with the printed portions of the 
policy, the provisions in the written must ordinarily prevail. It 
cannot be supposed that the parties intended to enter into a con- 
tract which would be void by virtue of the printed clauses from 
its inception. If, therefore, the stock of a merchant tailor, cov- 
ered by a fire insurance policy, necessarily or within the expectation 
of the parties included a small amount of benzine, then the provi- 
sions avoiding the policy for the presence of benzine cannot be 
given any interpretation which would result in the avoidance of 
the contract where the policy covered “the stock of a merchant 
tailor’ and these words were written in the policy and controlled 
the printed clauses. 

Same—Same—Evidence. 


In an action on a fire policy covering a merchant tailor’s stock 
claimed by insurer to have been avoided by a provision in the 
policy prohibiting the keeping of benzine in the premises, insured 
had the right to show the understanding of the parties in using 
the term “the stock of a merchant tailor’ to show that the keep- 
ing of a small quantity of benzine was contemplated, and testi- 
mony that the benzine which caused the fire loss sued on was 
necessarily and suitably used in the tailor’s work, made out a 
prima facie case that the benzine was a legitimate part of the 
stock insured. 

Judgment for defendant dismissing plaintiff's complaint in the 
Municipal Court, City of New York, Borough of Manhattan, 
Ninth District, here reversed and new trial ordered by the Ap- 
pellate Term of the Supreme Court, First District, State of New 
York. 
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GROPPER vS. HomME INSURANCE COMPANY. 
135 New York Supplement, 1028. (June 21, 1912.) 
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(Continued from. page 108.) an underwriter decides not to take on further lines in a certain 
cussion. Nomination of vice president. Nomination of standing class because his loss record in that class has proven unfavorable, 
dora than EN ec ee it certainly comes with poor grace from him when he asserts that 
Tas ; this record is not conclusive and that it should not be considered 
STEAM BOILER AND FLYWHEEL SECTIONAL MEETING, 


Wednesday afternoon, August 14.—Report of standing com- 
mittee. Address of the vice president, Lyman B. Brainerd. Ad- 
dress. Subjects for discussion. Nomination of vice president. 
Nomination of standing committee. New business. 








National Convention of Insurance Commissioners—Report 
of the Last Day’s Proceedings. 


The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners in an- 
nual meeting at Spekane, Wash., last week was in session when 
our issue for last Saturday went to press. Of Friday’s pro- 
ceedings we printed the report of the special committee on 
Industrial Health and Accident Settlements, and the paper by 
Commissioner Mansfield on “Group Life Insurance,’ and the 


names of the newly elected officers of the association. The 
other proceedings of Friday were as follows: 
The following members of the executive committee were 


elected: Calvin A. Palmer, of Michigan, chairman; H. L. Ekern, 
of’ Wisconsin; Burton Mansfield, of Connecticut; William T. 
Emmet, of New York; Joseph Button, of Virginia, and Fred- 
erick W. Potter, of Illinois. 


FIRE INSURANCE CLASSIFICATION. 


The executive committee reported favorably upon the following 

resolution, which was introduced on Thursday by Deputy Super- 
intendent Appleton on behalf of Superintendent Emmet, of New 
York: : 
“Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by 
the president to ascertain the feasibility of having fire insurance 
companies adopt a uniform system of classifying their experience 
and making periodical reports to some central organization, and 
if such appear to be practicable the committee to have power to 
adopt a working plan to be effective January 1, 1913.” 

On behalf of Superintendent Emmet, of New York, Mr. Ap- 
pleton presented the following statement in support of the reso- 
lution : 

Recent legislation by this and other States affecting the fixing 
of fire rates has drawn general attention to the question of classi- 
fication of premium income and losses. Fire underwriters appear 
to be at variance in their opinions as to the usefulness of figures 
obtained in this manner as a basis for rate making. It appears 
that the objections of some are based on a misconception as to 
how far it is proposed that figures should control the making of 
rates. It has never been contemplated that figures should be used 
to fix gradations in the individual specific rate, as some oppo- 
nents to the use of statistics seem to believe. It is, however, ad- 
vanced by the advocates of classification figures that the only true 
basis for schedule base rates and class or minimum rates is the 
loss experience of each class. It appears that some who voice 
their objections most vehemently are not doing so in good faith. 
In this latter category belong .those who pretend to decry the 
value of statistics in any form, yet maintain.a minute classifi- 
cation in their own offices which they jealously guard as their 
most precious trade secret. In fact, there is hardly an under- 
writer who does not maintain some system of classification in 
his office, and, with perhaps some exceptions, the larger and more 
successful the company the more elaborate the classification 
maintained. It appears almost as though it was thought by some 
that rating associations should be kept in the dark as to company 
experience so that rates will be made as high as the trade will 
bear. It then becomes the function of the clever underwriter to 
discover by means of his classification system where the rating 
association has made rates too high, and to write as much of 
this business as he can get and as little of the classes which his 
classification shows to be unprofitable at the rates fixed by the 
rate association. It is only where rates prove to be too low that 
he stands ready to make public his classification results. It may 
be readily understood how underwriters who entertain these 
views come to regard their classification as “trade secrets.” 

If classification can be.used for the purpose of discovering the 
“profitable” and the “unprofitable” classes, there is no valid reason 





in adjusting the rate. After accepting the figures as a proper 
basis for a decision to reject business, can he still maintain that 
they are of no value in determining the adequacy of rates? 
Another 

OBJECTION ADVANCED TO CLASSIFIED FIGURES 


is the oft repeated assertion that to be of any possible value they 
must be nation wide in scope. Yet—to take New York State as 
an example—four leading associations are maintained with dif- 
fering rules, forms, minimum and base rates, coinsurance re- 
quirements, etc. At least two of these associations have experi- 
ence figures for the purpose of readjusting rates or schedules. 
Whenever they have done this, they called for the experience 
figures of their members within the confines of their respective 
territories only. 

As an indorsement of the principle of classified figures in de- 
termining rates, it need only be mentioned that the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange—perhaps the best organized and most 
powerful rating organization in the country—has deemed it ad- 
visable to call upon its members a number of times for the ex- 
perience on certain classes upon which minimums were to be 
revised or schedules changed. This rating association possesses 
the distinct advantage of counting among its active members the 
most prominent and most influential fire underwriters in the 
country. Upon the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation the manager, in a memorandum submitted to the annual 
meeting in March, 1909, made the following comment upon the 
lack of co-operation among members when he called for statisti- 
cal information: 

“How many of you know, or, knowing, ever recall the fact 
that for more than five years past every rate card placed in your 
cabinets has shown the classification of the principal risk under 
the number assigned it in the U. M. S. Occupancy Charges, and 
that we maintain a group classification of the cards by which all 
risks of a similar class are brought together? Our hope when 
we started that classification was that it would be complemented 
by a similar classification of your premiums and losses, with a 
view to our dealing quickly and intelligently on your behalf with 
any classes that might call for either advances or reductions. Our 
classification is complete and has been complete for five years, but 
when we seek the information at your hands as to premiums or 
losses upon any given class, we cannot get it from even so many 
as ten members.” 

As a result the Exchange adopted at a subsequent meeting a 
resolution which empowers the manager to call upon members 
for their tabulated experience whenever he deems it advisable 
so to do. Members were instructed to comply fully with these 
requests with the understanding that the manager is to receive 
all figures confidentially, and after having combined them for 
use to destroy the original data. 

The second largest rating organization in the State, the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State, recently examined by 
the department, has also upon several occasions used such statis- 
tical information as it was possible to obtain from the companies. 
It is now the accepted opinion of that organization at Syracuse 
that statistics should be available for rate making purposes. Dur- 
ing the year 1907 a certain class rate had been revised according 
to statistical data obtained from the membership. The then 
president of the association commented upon this in his annual: 
address as follows: gee Me 

“The companies favored us with a fair volume of. statistics. 
Let us show them by our final action a sort of rate making to be 
encouraged. The loss cost is known only to our companies, and 
no one of them knows it satisfactorily.” 


VIEWS OF THE MERRITT COMMITTEE, 


A committee appointed by the New York State Legislature in 
1910 to examine into the affairs of fire insurance companies, their 
modes of conducting business, making rates, etc., generally known 
as the Merritt Committee, also came to certain definite conclu- 
sions as to the desirability of a proper classification. After gath- 
ering a mass of valuable material upon the general subject under 
investigation, and listening to many prominent fire underwriters 
and other insurance experts, it devotes a chapter to classification 
in its report from which the following is quoted: ; 

“This leads up to the general subject of scientific ratings. In 
spite of modern developments in schedule rating the fire insur- 
ance business today is still done in a very unscientific way. To 
a certain extent it must always be somewhat unsatisfactory as 
compared, for instance, with the exact methods of life insurance. 
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The reasons have already been referred to, the very great com- 
plexity of the problem, the changing conditions, thé presence of 
an indeterminate conflagration hazard. This, however, is not a 
sufficient excuse for abandoning the whole problem and doing 
nothing, dismissing the whole subject with the observation that 
fire insurance is nothing but guesswork and never will be any- 
thing else; and this is the attitude of many underwriters. 

“Tt is simply a very complicated and difficult problem in classi- 
fication ; if anything is to be done with it this must be recognized, 
and it must be dealt with accordingly. 

“All problems in classification are difficult and different from 

all others; this one undoubtedly is particularly difficult. 
_ “Practically the only light that is thrown upon the hazards 
in firé insurance is that of experience; and, furthermore, the ex- 
perience to be worth anything must include not one but similar 
cases. The gathering together of this experience can to a degree 
be done by the mind unaided; so gathered and assimilated it 
becomes known as ‘underwriting judgment.’ 

“In addition to all that can be done by the help of exact classi- 
fication there will always be opportunity for all that the cleverest 
underwriter has of underwriting judgment. 

“Two objections that are frequently made to classification in 

fire insurance are, first, that if the classes are made large enough 
to afford a proper average the class will be so comprehensive, 
will embrace such a large range, that it will lose its practical 
value; second, that if it is made definite enough to be of practi- 
cal value, the number of examples of the class will be too small 
to yield an average. But these objections are not peculiar to fire 
insurance; they are the two extremes between which any problem 
in classification must be kept; and while they are important, they 
are commonplace; they are taken for granted. 
_ “There are two principal uses for classification—and in this it 
is assumed that schedule rating is contemplated. The first use is 
to furnish detailed knowledge with regard to the elements of the 
hazard upon which to base the charges of the schedule. This is 
confessedly a very difficult matter, and it is freely admitted that 
only the main points could be ascertained in this manner: most 
of the detail would have to be put in with the help of underwriting 
judgment. 

“The second use for classification is as a test of the correctness 
of a schedule when made. The very fact that the details of a 
schedule must be largely a matter of underwriting judgment 
makes it of the greatest importance to be able to subject the 
schedule when made to a test to see how nearly right this judg- 
ment has been. 

“The obvious first test to apply is to see whether it has reduced 
the proper amount of premiums, to be gauged, of course, by the 
fire loss, on the business as a whole. But this is only a crude test; 
- the schedule may be producing too much revenue on one class 
and too little on another. It becomes desirable, therefore, to test 
it on different classes, and in a great variety of ways. If the 
schedule should stand all these different tests it would be pretty 
conclusive evidence that it contained no serious defects. 

“The practicability of classification in fire insurance has been 
increased tenfold by the modern sorting machine, such as is used 
in the tabulation of the United States census; in fact, it is not 
too much to say that this machine is capable of revolutionizing 
any business in which a detailed mass of statistical knowledge is 
important. Problems which before would have called for hun- 
dreds of clerks and volumes of weary tabulation can be run off 
on a machine with an incredible degree of efficiency. The infor- 
mation with regard to the individual is punched on a card, and 
these cards so punched can be sorted to make any desired ex- 
hibit. It is absolutely within the bounds of practicability that all 
pertinent information with regard to each risk in fire insurance 
should be punched upon a card, and when so done and filed it 
becomes only a mechanical process to separate any information 
that is desired; for instance, the amount of risk and the premium 
receipts in any given portion of the city; the amount of premium 
receipts, the amount at risk and the losses in any given class or 
on buildings of any given type of construction.” 

On page 72 it further states: 

“Tt is perfectly certain that the public has a right to demand 
and is going to demand that in return for the right to combine 
the companies shall furnish equitable rates, and not only that, but 
that they shall put themselves into a position to demonstrate that 
they are furnishing equitable rates so far as that is humanly 
possible.” 

This committee found that the principal reason advanced 
against anti-compact legislation is the contention that the ex- 
perience of one company is insufficient as a proper basis for 
rates, and that companies should, therefore, be permitted to com- 
bine so that they may enjoy the advantage of combined experi- 
ence.. The matter is summed up on page 4o of the report as 
follows: 
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_ “Granted that the problem of rating is very difficult; the prac- 
tical result is that it is impossible to make rates properly on the 
basis of a single company’s experience. The experience even of 
the largest companies is not extensive enough to insure the proper 
working of the law of averages on all classes. It is very natural 
then, and from this point of view desirable, that the companies 
should, for this purpose, combine; for not only can they thus 
make rates more effectively, but since rates on the same classes 
are needed by all it would be a useless expense to have the work 
duplicated.” 

The fact that companies have apparently combined very little 
of their experience thus far; in fact, have not even adopted a 
uniform classification which would make a collation of figures 
easy on all classes, but have used their associations principally to 
maintain rates, does not affect the principle involved. In any 
movement for classification it may be well to consider that to be 
most valuable it should be made by 


THE STATES ACTING TOGETHER; 

in fact, one or two other States have already made attempts to 
collect company experience. Unless a uniform plan is adopted the 
lack of uniformity already existing in the requirements for ad- 
ministrative control of the fire insurance business will become still 
more onerous to the companies. Further, lack of uniformity is 
likely to force companies to seriously discriminate in the rating 
of one State as compared with another. On this matter of uni- 
form classification the Merritt committee has the following to 
say on page 73 of its report: 

“Since the underwriters have failed to take the initiative in the 
collection of a combined loss experience, and since it is neces- 
sary, if rates are to be equitable and demonstrably equitable, that 
such figures should be available, it seems inevitable that the State 
should undertake this work. It would fall in very naturally with 
its other work along the lines of publicity. 

“Each company should report to the superintendent its classified 
experience for the year and for the whole of the country. Such a 
plan, however, has so many dangers and so many difficulties that 
it should be adopted only after most careful consideration. At 
present each company has its own separate method of classifica- 
tion; most of these are very bad. If the companies were to 
report to the State it would, however, necessitate the adoption by 
all of a uniform system. It would be necessary to plan such a 
system with the most extreme care. Another danger lies in the 
possibility that different States might demand the experience of 
the companies classified in different ways; this would plunge the 
companies into maddening confusion. 

“While, therefore, it is certainly desirable that loss experience 
should be gathered and made a matter of public record, no State 
should enter upon this without the most careful consideration. 
It is properly a matter which should be handled by a committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners in con- 
ference with the companies in the same way that the subject of 
uniform blanks is handled.” 

It is only too apparent in view of the immense interests af- 
fected and the large volume of premiums collected that the under- 
writers and their rating machinery should adopt some system 
whereby the approximate cost of carrying the various classes 
could be ascertained, and thus enable them to assess, with some 
degree of equity, the rates, according to the various hazards. 

It is evident that if a rating association is to produce rates on 
the various classes of risks which are adequate and at the same 
time equitable, it must have access to the experience not of one, 
two or a dozen companies, but of all companies, and such ex- 
perience must not be confined to a limited section of the country, 
but to the class throughout the entire country. It is further evi- 
dent that unless the classification adopted by the companies is 
uniform it would be quite useless for the purposes of a rating 
association, as it would be impossible to combine the figures 
from the various companies and produce proper results. In this 
connection it may be stated that in May, 1912, the 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT SENT A CIRCULAR LETTER 

to the fire insurance companies operating in that State. The 
cirucular tentatively submitted a request for the experience on 
twenty-seven broad classes. of risks located in the territory of 
the four rating associations of New York, as well as on risks 
located outside of the State. The companies were also requested 
to make such suggestions, based upon their knowledge and ex- 
perience, as would enable the department to formulate its require- 
ments in such manner as to entail the least possible expense and 
labor upon the companies. 

From the seventy-four replies received to July 1 it appears that 
thirty-eight companies could furnish no figures, and of the bal- 
ance only three could give the figures called for. Forty-two com- 
panies made no comments or suggestions in answer to the request, 
and the others were about “equally divided between those com- 
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menting adversely and those commending the principle of classi- 
fication. See copy of circular and summary of replies attached. 

As the companies have taken no steps to equip their rating 
machinery with the necessary information to equitably adjust 
rates, it would seem that the convention of insurance commis- 
sioners should take the initiative and plan for the keeping of the 
experience of the future by appointing a committee to ascertain 
the feasibility of having companies adopt a uniform system of 
classification and reporting the same to some central body. 

_ It has been urged by the underwriters that any demand of the 
insurance departments on the companies to adopt uniform clas- 
sification would prove an added expense to the companies by 
requiring them to keep a system of classification adapted to their 
individual methods as well as the system required by the depart- 
ment. In this connection it may be pointed out that it is not 
necessary to require the companies to actually keep a uniform 
classification, but all that would be required of them is a uniform 
system of recording certain information and transmitting it in 
proper shape to some central body where the modern sorting ma- 
chine can be depended upon to perform the necessary work of 
tabulation. In this respect it would appear that a requirement for 
a uniform system of recording information would prove a dis- 
tinct advantage to companies in systematizing their records in 
the same manner that the uniform blank has systematized the 
companies’ accounting methods. 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO THE CIRCULAR REGARDING 
OF EXPERIENCE OF FIRE COMPANIES. 

Replies received from 74 companies. No replies received from 
117 companies. 

Of these not sending replies, 33 had a premium income of 
$1,000,000 or over in I9IT, 27 had a premium income of $500,000 
to $1,000,000 in 191t and 57 had a premium income of under 
$500,000 in IQTT. - 

The replies received can be classified as follows: 

As to figures: 38 companies cannot furnish any figures, 21 com- 
panies can give some figures classified, 2 companies can give fig- 
ures for less than the period called for and 3 companies can give 
figures as called for. 

As to Comments and Suggestions: 42 companies make no com- 
ment, I company comments adversely on account of impractica- 
bility, no mention of principle; 7 companies comment adversely, 
declaring the principle to be fallacious; 1 company commends the 
principle, but declares the scheme impracticable; 9 companies 
commend the principle, 3 companies commend the principle and 
recommend national classification requirements, and 2 companies 
make suggestions as to classification, ete. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


Preus, 


CLASSIFICATION 


Commisioner of. Minnesota, introduced a_ resloution, 


which was adopted, favoring legislation permitting insurance 
companies to cover all automobile hazards in their contracts, 
which was accompanied by the following memorandum: 


The automobile branch of the insurance business is of com- 
paratively recent growth. It is only a few years since it was 
recognized in the insurance law of New York State. (Chapter 
206, Laws of 1907, in effect September 1, 1907.) Prior to that 
time there,was no provision in the general casualty law recog- 
nizing automobile insurance, but the New York Department held 
that the term “transportation,” as used in both sections to and 
150, was sufficiently broad to enable the fire companies to assume 
a limited line of automobile insurance liability. Our department 
was compelled to hold, however, that a purely fire company could 
not write an automobile policy, because it was controlled by the 
standard fire policy law—section 121. We further held that the 
marine companies, not being required to write a standard policy, 
could not adopt such a policy as they might desire to write in 
connection with automobile insurance. 

This situation was met in the amendments of 1907 by the ex- 
press authorization of automobile collision insurance. Section 
70, as amended, expressly permits corporations insuring against 
health and accident, employers’ liability and burglary to offer 
every requisite feature of automobile insurance (except insur- 
ance against loss by fire) in a single policy. Sections 110 and 150, 
as amended, authorized automobile liability insurance, but because 
of a confusion in legislation that year the law did not become 
applicable to fire companies. The following year section 110 was 
again amended so as to extend this power to fire companies. 

The situation as it now exists in the State of New York is 
substantially as follows: 

The owner of an automobile can secure from a casualty com- 
pany every kind of insurance he needs, except fire protection. He 
can secure from a firé or marine company every kind of pro- 
tection he needs except protection against damage to the person. 
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Therefore, there is a certain amount of like power running into 
both classes of corporations. 

The department is now confronted with this peculiar situation : 
A certain casualty company of another State (the A*tna Accident 
and Liability Company) by a recent amendment to its charter has 
secured the following powers: 

“go. May make insurance against loss of use and occupancy, 
against loss of profits, and against any other consequential loss 
resulting from destruction of or damage to property by fire, water, 
explosion or other calamity.” 

This company construes the words “consequential loss” as per- 
mitting it to write a policy under the terms of which the auto- 
mobile being destroyed by fire the value of the automobile may 
be paid; or, if the automobile is not totally destroyed by fire, but 
is capable of repair, the loss to which the owner is subjected by 
reason of his inability to use the car or the hire of another car, 
may be paid to the insured. This in itself is so closely akin to 
fire insurance that one has great difficulty in drawing any dis- 
tinction therefrom. 


The question now confronts us all as to whether or not it is 
desirable to give to a fire company the right to assume all hazards 
to an automobile; that is, property hazards and hazards to the 
person, and to give to the casualty company the right to assume 
liability for loss by fire. One of the difficulties confronting the 
departments—if we should come to such a decision—would he 
that the casualty company by its express power, that is, that of 
employers’ liability insurance, might have a claim which would 
have to be measured under section 86 of the insurance law; that 
is, the holding of the special loss reserve liability. If you give 
to a fire company the right to assume liability for hazards to the 
person, there is no provision in the insurance law charging against 
such a company a loss reserve of this character. If the proper re- 
serve on a complete automobile policy; that is, one of property 
damage and damage to the person, is to be measured simply on 
the premium payments, then there would be no difficulty in arriy- 
ing at proper liability. 

Certainly, if the casualty company with its powers can by indi- 
rection break in so that it is writing a policy that protects the 
owner against a fire loss, then in all fairness the fire company 
should be permitted to assume those hazards to the person which, 
under our existing laws, can only be taken by the casualty 
companies. . 


That there is confusion in this treatment in the various States 
is evidenced by the fact that in Illinois a fire company could not 
assume automobile collision damage unless it was licensed as a 
casualty company, requiring it to make an additional deposit 
either with Illinois or with the home State department. In this 
respect, I understand, the Illinois statute has been amended so as 
to permit a fire company to write substantially the same hazards 
against automobiles which can now be written under the New 
York insurance law. It would seem to be most desirable that one 
of the standing committees of the convention should give par- 
ticular attention to the question involved for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at some uniformity in results as it 1s applicable to automobile 
insurance, fixing and determining definitely just what the powers 
may be, and endeavoring to secure uniformity in this respect in 
all of the States. The business of automobile insurance has grown 
to huge dimensions, and it is a most troublesome problem for 
us all. 

On motion of Commissioner Palmer, of Michigan, it was or- 
dered that one thousand copies of Superintendent Emmet’s paper 
on “Adequate Reserves Against Employers’ Liability and Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation Risks” be printed and distributed. 

Regarding his paper on “Group Life Insurance,” read at this 
day’s session (reported in last week’s issue of this paper) Com- 
missioner Mansfield, of Connecticut, gave credit for it to his 
actuary, Mr. Hammond. 

Actuary Brumbaugh, of Ohio, remarked that this was a very 
gracious act, and he trusted that the other commissioners present 
would take notice and do likewise. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner Ekern, of Wisconsin, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized and di- 
rected to ascertain the amount of assistance and co-operation 


which may be secured from the Commissioner of Corporations 
and the Bureau of the Census of the United States in relation 


to the work of this convention. 


The committee on Laws and Legislation reported a recom- 
mendation that action by the convention relative to resident 
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agent laws be deferred to the next adjourned meeting of the 
convention, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Laws and Legislation reported a bill en- 
titled “An Act Concerning Insurance Companies and Their 
Agents, Prohibiting Discrimination, Twisting and Embezzlement,” 
which it recommended for adoption in such States as have not 
at this time laws adequately prohibiting the practices referred 
to, which was adopted. } 


PROMOTION OF NEW: COMPANIES. 


The Committee on Laws and Legislation presented—with a 
proposed form of a bill for legislative action—the following re- 
port on the regulation and supervision of investment companies: 


In presenting as a part of this report a draft of a bill now 
being considered for the supervision and control of insurance 
corporations while in process of formation, it is not the purpose 
of the committee to discourage the organization of companies 
or the engagement of capital in the business of insurance. 

On the contrary, capital should be encouraged to these invest- 
ments, particularly in fire insurance, because the need for greater 
fire insurance facilities in this country is thoroughly understood 
by every student of our industrial and commercial evolution. 

Your committee is very strongly of the opinion that it is the 
imperative duty of this convention of supervisory officials to 
adopt and recommend to the legislatures of the several States 
a bill, which, if it becomes law, will clothe some department in 
each State with full supervisory control and authority over all 
corporations while in process of formation and all holding, pro- 
moting or subsidiary agencies of every kind which are to engage 
directly or indirectly in the business of insurance. 

Perhaps no abuse in recent years has been productive of more 
financial loss than the sale of stock in wildcat insurance enter- 
prises, and the most glaring misrepresentations of the profits of 
insurance are being circulated through every post office in the 
country, and most of the State insurance officials are powerless 
to officially and effectively dispute the false statements or punish 
the frauds for lack of a law under which to operate. 

Most of life insurance is upon the mutual plan,and the profits 
belong to the members, and the profits of stock life insurance 
exploited by the “Blue Sky” literature were made under condi- 
tions which do not now exist, and will probably never again be 
possible. 

Stock fire insurance in fifty years of operation has not made 
an underwriting profit of 5 per cent. annually, and for the past 
ten years has shown an underwriting loss of one-half of one 
per cent., and as shown by the statements of 180 companies re- 
porting to the New York department, the underwriters’ profit 
for IQII was sixty-six hundredths of one per cent. 

With these facts in view, and with knowledge of the gross 
misrepresentations being circulated to induce our people to in- 
yest in insurance enterprises with a certainty that a considerable 
portion of the investment will be absorbed in promotion ex- 
penses, we favor the enactment of legislation in the various 
States to protect their citizens against these abuses. 

The bill submitted herewith is.so drafted as to regulate and 
control all promotions. Some of the departments may feel that 
the supervisory control which they should assume should be 
limited to insurance promotion. In that event a reference to 
the existing New York law, and to the bill of this year intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature, which passed the Assembly 
and reached a third reading in the Senate, will furnish any 
department with the necessary information for the preparation 
of a bill of this limited character. 

Your committee has given a great deal of consideration to 
a bill prepared along the lines of the Kansas “Blue Sky Law,” 
though substantially modified, and requiring further consideration 
and perhaps still further modification. The bill as now being 
considered is as per attached copy. 

Your committee requests the necessary authorization from the 
Convention to give additional consideration to a completed 
measure to be reported to this Convention at its adjourned 
meeting in December. 


DISCRIMINATION. 


The Committee on Laws and Legislation made the following 
report on discrimination in fire insurance rates: 

Your committee reports that it is in accord with the views 
expressed by Auditor Barton in his paper read before the Con- 
vention, and we believe that most of the evils and infirmities 
found in the business of fire insurance are due to discrimination 
in some. form. ; ‘ 

We do not believe it possible to present as a part of this re- 


port for the action of this Convention a proper uniform anti- 
discrimination law at this time, but we are strongly of the 
opinion that the preparation of such a bill along the lines indi- 
cated in Auditor Barton’s paper should be referred to the com- 
mittee on laws and legislation, and that a uniform bill of this 
character should be prepared and presented to this Convention 
or the members thereof at its next session. 

Your committee is of the opinion that it is only by some 
uniform action of this kind that a fair and equitable distribution 
of the premium charge for fire insurance in this country can be 
secured, and that it is highly important that such equality of 
distribution be brought about not only within the borders of 
single States, but that proper premium adjustment be secured 
as between the several States and over the whole field of opera- 
tion. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the subject of a 
uniform anti-discrimination law be referred again to this com- 
mittee for such action, and report as the conditions above in- 
dicated appear to warrant. 


At the request of the Committee on Laws and Legislation, 
copies of the proposed bill relating to the regulation and super- 
vision of investment companies, and of the proposed bill relating 
to rebating, discrimination, twisting and embezzlement, were 
ordered to be forthwith printed and distributed among all super- 
visors of insurance. 

The contribution by States to the cost of the yearly valuation 
of securities and publishing of the same, was discussed and ap- 
proved, and its continuance ordered. 

The Committee on Blanks recommended a tentative schedule 
for fraternal orders, which was adopted. 

The report of the Special Committee on Industrial Health and 


Accident Settlements, Commissioner Palmer, chairman, was 
adopted. 
Commissioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, moved that the 


Committee on Laws and Legislation be instructed to prepare for 
the next meeting a bill regulating inter-insurance companies, 
This motion, which was finally adopted, caused considerable 
discussion, all to the effect that prompt and decisive action is 
necessary by all the States to prevent clandestine insurance by 
such companies. 

A committee composed of Messrs. Ekern, McMaster and 
Brumbaugh, reported resolutions concerning the death of ex- 
Superintendent Lemert, of Ohio, which were adopted. 

Commissioner Mansfield, of Connecticut, offered resolutions 
of thanks to Commissioner Schively, of Washington, the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce the ladies of Spokane, and insurance 
agents of Spokane, for their hospitable entertainment of the 
delegates and their friends. 

The Convention then went into executive session, after which 
it adjourned to meet in New York City, in special session, De- 
cember 2, next. Invitations for the place for holding the next 
annual meeting were received from Vermont and Oklahoma, and 
the indications were that the former would be accepted by the 
executive committee. 





Resident Agent Laws with Reference to Casualty and 
Surety Insurance 





(President John T. Stone, of the Maryland Casualty Company, in 
the “Budget.” ) 





The purposes of so called Resident Agent Laws are: first, to 
secure to the State in which the insured risk is located the pay- 
ment of the taxes on the premium; second, to protect the in- 
surance agents residing within the State from loss of commis- 
sions as a result of the diversion of insurance on risks located 
within the State, to agents residing without the State; and 
(perhaps) third, to protect the public from irresponsible insurers 
who do not or cannot pass muster as to solvency, etc., before 
the State Insurance Department. As to this last consideration it 
is negligible, because such concerns do not pretend to comply 
with any of the laws governing the Certification of companies ; 
and those who patronize them know, or ought’ to know, that 
they are dealing with edged tools; hence, the presence or ab- 
sence of resident agent laws has no real bearing upon the pro- 
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tection of the public. Such protection is attempted and measur- 
ably attained by other sorts of laws and regulations. 

The securing of the payment of premium taxes to the re- 
spective States is not assisted by resident agent laws. Such 
taxes are paid from the home offices of the companies on the 
basis of sworn statements rendered to the several State insur- 
ance departments by the executive officers of the companies. 
These statements are made up from records kept at the home 
offices and not from the records kept at the agencies. Every 
dollar of premium is entered to the credit of the State in which 
the plant or risk, person or property, as the case may be, is 
located. If a policy is issued covering more than one plant, 
etc., which are located in more than one State, the premium 
is divided in the tax register and the appropriate portion of it 
is credited to each State. At the end of the year, or whenever 
the proper time arrives as provided by the laws of the respective 
States, a sworn statement is rendered to each State, which sets 
forth all premiums on plants, etc., located in the State to which 
the report is rendered, regardless of the residence of the agent 
who wrote the policy. .On the basis of these sworn statements 
the taxes are calculated and billed by the proper State official and 
paid by the home office directly to the State. Thus it is evident 
that the existence or non-existence of resident agent laws and 
the counter signature or issuance of policy by one agent or an- 
other does not affect the payment of taxes on premiums. 


AS TO THE PROTECTION OF AGENTS 


from loss commissions through the diversion of intra-State busi- 
ness to extra-State agents or brokers, there is a natural and 
proper desire on the part of the legislators and public officials 
to conserve the interests of their constituents, and a natural de- 
sire on the part of many insiders to exclude outsiders. What 
is the effect, in practice, of resident agent laws upon the inter- 
ests which they are designed to conserve? The risks actually 
involved in this question are those which are controlled outside 
of the State in which the plant is located. Whenever the insur- 
ance 18 placed by some one residing in the State where the plant 
is situated it will naturally and almost certainly, for reasons of 
convenience, be placed with an agent also residing there. But, 
for the same reasons of convenience, in the cases where an 
owner insures a plant or plants located in States other than his 
own, the insurance is naturally placed where the owner’s head- 
quarters are located. There are literally thousands of plants 
so owned and controlled. The constant exchange of informa- 
tion and the ease and cheapness of passenger transportation 
brings about an increasing interchange of investments among 
residents of the various States. Every State in the Union in- 
cludes among its residents numbers of persons who own and 
control enterprises and property of various kinds in other States. 
A law which attempts to forbid such men from insuring their 
interests in another State through their near neighbors, who 
handle all their other insurance business, is bound to provoke 
the enactment of a similar law in their own States. Such has 
in fact been the case; so that, the effort to build a wall around 
one State to keep out the outsiders has resulted in a process of 
retaliation in keeping in the insiders. Hence, the resultant 
benefit to those agents’ whom these laws are designed to protect 
would be of doubtful existence, whether such laws are rigidly 
observed in their strictest interpretation or otherwise. But such 
laws are so impracticable in the face of the imperative: require- 
ments of modern business methods that they place most harassing 
burdens upon those who desire to be law-abiding, and offer un- 
fair advantages to those who are less scrupulous. Every day 
that passes in the home office of a casualty or surety company 
transacting business throughout the nation develops perplexities 
of the most difficult nature as the result of these laws. These 
riddles affect all the interests involved, and provoke numerous 
disputes between brokers and agents, and among agents of the 
same company. Doubt of the validity of the policy is often in- 
stilled in the mind of the assured by one of the interested parties 
who thinks he sees something in the resident agent law that he 
can use to his own advantage when he has failed to secure the 
business by the use of more normal methods. Home office ex- 
ecutives are constantly appealed to by both of two contending 
agents to approve their respective claims for the commission, 
one basing his claim, not on services rendered in securing the 
business at issue, but on the wholly artificial ground of a resident 
agent law; and, perhaps, delicately intimating his extreme regret 
if he should be compelled by an adverse decision to place his 
case before the Insurance Commissioner. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THESE LAWS 


varies somewhat in different States, but they are essentially the. 
same in meaning, The following is the Arkansas law and is as 
definite and as comprehensive as any: 





“Sec. o9. Any fire insurance company, accident or employers” 
lability insurance company, steam boiler insurance company, or 
surety company authorized to do business in this State, is hereby 
prohibited from authorizing or allowing any person, agent, firm 
or corporation who is a non-resident of the State of Arkansas. 
to issue or cause to be issued its own policy or policies of insur- 
ance or reinsurance on property or persons located in the State 
of Arkansas.” 

“Sec. 100. Any person, agent, firm or corporation licensed by 
the auditor to act as agent for any fire insurance company, acci- 
dent or employer’s liability insurance company, steam boiler in- 
surance company, or surety company, in the State of Arkansas, 
is hereby prohibited from paying directly or indirectly, any com- 
mission, brokerage or other valuable consideration on account of 
any policy or policies covering any property or persons in the 
State of Arkansas, to any person, agent, firm or corporation who. 
is a non-resident of this State, or to any person, firm, agent or 
corporation not duly authorized and licensed by the auditor as 
agent for any fire insurance company, accident or employers’ 
liability insurance company, steam boiler insurance company or 
surety company.” 

If interpreted with absolute literalness, a non-resident of Ar- 
kansas owning property or any other interest located in that 
State must go uninsured or insure in a company not authorized 
to do business in Arkansas, for by the language of the law every 
company so authorized is prohibited from allowing any non- 
resident person to cause its policy to be issued; so that, if such 
a non-resident person gives an order for insurance on his own 
risk located in Arkansas to an agent resident in Arkansas the 
order must not be accepted upon pain of violation of law. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that, no matter how many per- 
sons or processes may intervene, the only one who can cause a 
policy to be issued is the owner of the ‘risk. Thus the absurd 
yet perfectly logical result of this and all such laws, if literally 
obeyed, is to: make it impossible for a non- resident owner to 
cause a policy of insurance to be issued on his property or in- 
terest. He must either refuse to invest any money in any State 
having such laws or let his investments go uninsured. It will 
doubtless be said at once in reply to this that the law is not in- 
tended to apply to the assured himself, but to insurance agents 
and brokers. The answer to that is that if it is interpreted other 
than literally then each company is liable to interpret it as it 
may think proper. 

The laws also provide, as a rule and as is the case in the law 
above quoted, that no agent licensed by the State may pay any 
commission, on premiums for policies covering in the given 
State, to non-residents. If the first section, forbidding non-resi- 
dents to cause policies to be issued, is literally obeyed the pro- 
hibition of the payment of commissions to non-residents is use- 
less, for there will be no such policies. If on the other hand, the 
first section is interpreted so as to permit some method by which 
the thing apparently forbidden may be done, then there is no 
question. of the payment of a commission by the licensed resident 
agent. If the latter, in violation of the letter of the law, accepts 
the order for the insurance from the non-resident owner, he col- 
lects the premium and pays it, less his commission, to the com- 
pany; and if the non-resident owner places his order for insur- 
ance with a non-resident agent,'the same process takes place with 
only a change of cojlectors; and in neither case is there any 
occasion for ‘the licensed resident agent to pay anything to a non- 
resident. Hence, this feature of “such laws is meaningless in 
practice, IJhese are 


SOME OF THE INCONSISTENCIES, 


contradictions and nullities in the language of the laws. One 
more such, in many resident agent laws, a clear injustice as to — 
casualty and surety insurance, must be emphasized, namely, fire 

insurance on railroad property, and on goods in transport, is 
exempted. Query: if such property because of obvious com- 
mercial necessities may be insured legally against fire by a non- 
resident, why may not risks to which similar commercial neces- 
sities apply be insured by a non-resident against the hazards. 
covered by casualty and surety insurance? 

This exemption, in fact, reveals the utterly narrow and med- 
ieval or Oriental nature of resident agent laws. They are simply 
inconsistent and impracticable in the light of the universal and 
unavoidable business practice of the present day in America. 
What are the 


EVERY-DAY REQUIREMENTS, 


as to issuance of policies, of those who patronize casualty and 
surety companies as affected by resident agent laws? 

In personal accident and health insurance it frequently hap- 
pens that a policyholder will remove from one State to another. 
He is a stranger to the insurance men of his new residence, 
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besides which he naturally prefers to continue the renewal of 
his policy with the agent who wrote it. This natural preference 
is reinforced by the fact that almost all policies of that kind 
now carry the accumulation feature, which is lost if a new 
policy is issued, but which continues with progressive accumula- 
tions up te the maximum, if the original policy is renewed. If 
the resident agent law is rigidly enforced, such a policyholder 
must take out a new policy through a resident agent at his new 
location, and thus be compelled to forfeit his accumulation ben- 
efits and to forego the natural preference of doing business with 
friends rather than with strangers. 


In burglary insurance a great deal of banking capital is in- 
vested from centres of business in distant States. The owners 
-of such capital, for various good reasons, prefer to place their 
insurance at their own place of residence. A great many persons 
own both summer and winter residences and these residences are 
frequently located in two or more States. They have insurance 
relations at their place of permanent abode and naturally prefer 
to have their policies issued there 


In boiler, flywheel and liability insurance there are many large 
concerns with plants in several States, employing many men, pay- 
ing large taxes to the respective States in which their plants are 
located, and these plants increase very greatly the trade of the 
cities in which they are located, in various collateral ways. Their 
financial transactions are, however, almost all handled from the 
central headquarters, and these transactions include, for obvious 
reasons of economy, convenience, etc., the placing of insurance 
on boilers, flywheels, employers’ liability and other similar hazards. 

Again, ‘in liability insurance and in surety bonding it is very 
customary for contractors living in one State to bid for and ob- 
tain contracts for work carried on in other States. © Such con- 
tractors have their insurance and bonding arrangements, which 
are of a more or less confidential nature, adjusted satisfactorily 
in their home cities. It is exceedingly inconvenient and undesir- 
able, as well as occasionally impracticable for them to arrange 
these matters through a stranger, although such a course is re- 
quired by the resident agent laws, when the contractor is awarded 
the contract in a State, other than his own State of residence, in 
which a resident agent law is in force. 

These illustrations might be carried on indefinitely, but enough 
has been said to indicate how hardly these laws bear on the prac- 

tical transactions of casualty and surety companies. But 


A FAR DEEPER QUESTION 


than preference or convenience is involved, namely, the injustice 
and foolishness of forcing by legislation an owner to patronize 
one set of insurance agents and forbidding him to patronize any 
others. By what code of morals or ethics can those who make 
such laws or those who profit by them justify a process which 
says to me: “We are glad to have you invest your money in our 
State and to pay the city, county, State and other taxes; we are 
glad to have you employ our citizens and pay them a livelihood ; 
we are glad to have you increase by your output the volume of 
our manufactures and commerce. You can buy your raw ma- 
terial anywhere and sell your finished product anywhere; you 
can deal with anybody regardless of where he lives—except that 
you cannot under any circumstances, no matter what your own 
choice or advantage may be, place your insurance with any agent 
other than those who live in this State.” It is just as fair and just 
as sensible, no more and no less so, to enact a law forbidding 
one to buy or to sell any commodity used in his business unless 
he does so through an agent resident in the State where his 
plant is located. The proposer of such a law would be hooted 
out of hearing—and these resident agent insurance laws are not 
entitled to any better treatment. 
If the insurance agents of one State have a right, which the 
law should recognize and enforce, to say to all the insurance 
agents of all the other States: “You dare not write a policy on 
a tisk within our borders,” and to the owners of all such risks: 
““You can only insure through us,” then, surely, all other classes 
of men in that State have the same right, which should be equally 
-recognized and enforced by law, to the exclusive trade of the 
State as to the things in which they deal. The fact is that the 
essence of resident agent laws if applied, as logic and fairness 
imperatively demand, to all lines of business would utterly de- 
stroy the whole structure of our national commercial existence. 
When we thus analyze these laws in the clear light of reason 
their indefensible absurdity becomes perfectly evident. 
And, absurd as is their essence, it is no more so than the 
theory of control which these laws embody, namely, that the 
- companies or the agents control the placing of insurance. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, The owner of the thing 
insured controls the placing of the insurance. He says where 
and how it shall be insured, and that is his inalienable right. If 
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he is a citizen of New York and owns a risk in Arkansas he 
determines what agent and what company shall handle the insur- 
ance. If those selected by him are non-residents of Arkansas 
and, therefore, suggest to him that the law of Arkansas requires 
the placing of the insurance with an Arkansas agent without the 
intervention of any non-resident, his answer is: “It is my prop- 
erty and I shall exercise my right to insure it where I please.” 
Which is no idle remark, for he will have no difficulty in finding 
agents and companies glad to serve him as he directs. 


THE METHODS IN PRACTICE 


in attempting to comply with these laws are several. There is 
what is known as the countersignature slip. Such slips are ob- 
tained by some companies in quantities from one agent in each 
State where such laws exist and are then attached to policies at 
the home office as need may require. Other companies forward 
policies written by an agent in one State and covering a hazard 
in another State, to an agent in the latter State for actual coun- 
tersignature on the policy itself. This method is subject to the 
gravest objections, because of the risk of losing the policy, be- 
cause of the fact that the assured during the process of trans- 
mittal back and forth is not in possession of the document for 
which he is charged a premium, and especially is it objectionable 
in cases where a number of hazards located in as many different 
States and owned by one assured are covered under one schedule 
or blanket policy. In such cases the same policy has to be sent 
back and forth until it reaches every agent concerned, thus re- 
quiring the lapse of a great deal of time, the risk of losing the 
policy in transit, and almost always the serious soiling and de- 
facing of the policy before it finally lodges in the hands of the 
assured as a completed document. 
IN ORDER TO AVOID THE OBJECTIONS 

to cases such as the last named, some companies insists upon 
issuing a separate policy for each plant, so that each policy will 
only have to be sent to one resident agent. Serious objection to 
this is urged by the assured, because it requires the writing of a 
number of policies, thus increasing the bulk of the documents 
which he holds and also increasing the danger that through a 
clerical inadvertence all these policies may not be similarly written, 
and that some of them through such error may not cover accord- 
ing to his desires. Another objection to this is the necessity for 
checking back and forth until the assured is certain that he has 
the entire series to which he is entitled. 

Still another method is that of sending the application to an 
agent resident in the State where the risk is located and having 
him issue the policy and deliver it either to the assured direct, or 
to the agent who has procured it, or to the home office. This 
method is open to the serious objection that the application may 
not convey to the mind of the resident agent who issues the 
palicy, and who is entirely unacquainted with the assured, having 
had no direct communication with him, an accurate understand- 
ing of the coverage desired and required. This results in fre- 
quent errors in the preparation of policies, requiring the document 
to be sent back again to the resident agent for cancellation and 
re-writing, and entailing, as in some of the other methods, great 
uncertainty in the mind of the assured as to whether or not he 
is really covered, as he has in his possession no evidence of that 
fact, except perhaps a binder issued by the agent to whom he 
has given the order and who, under the resident agent laws strictly 
interpreted, has no right to issue such a document. 

It will be readily seen that laws which necessitate such round- 
about methods of doing business are liable to serious abuses 
sometimes by those who are not scrupulous, and sometimes by 
those who are scrupulous but who are simply put to their wits’ 
ends to comply with these impracticable requirements. 

It may well be asked whether the supposed advantage of these 
laws, which, as we have already shown, consists only ina problem- 
atical protection to the resident agent, can seriously be held to 
compensate for the obviously serious, irritating and loss-involving 
disadvantages to agents, to the assured, and to the companies 
themselves. It is- very doubtful whether they accomplish any- 
thing more than a small fraction of the single possible advantage 
of protection to the resident agent. 

Let it be said right here that the companies have no financial 
interest in opposing such laws. The companies are practically 
certain to get the business that 1s coming to them one way or the 
other. They are, however, naturally and properly interested in 
avoiding the useless annoyance and obstruction to the safe, cer- 
tain and speedy transaction of legitimate business which these 
laws bring about. In a word, the objections to these laws inhere 
in the conditions surrounding the transaction of modern business ; 
so that the enactment of such laws is tantamount to an effort to 
turn back the wheels of progress and to establish,.as to this 
feature of the insurance business, methods which have long since 
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become obsolete, except in China, and even there they are rapidly 
passing away. 
IN VIEW OF ALL THESE FACTS, 

insurance commissioners will render a service such as is clearly 
contemplated in the creation of the departments over which they 
preside (that is, a service which will aid in the protection of 
policyholders, and will conduce to the sensible transaction of the 
insurance business) if they will interpret these laws, should they 
exist in their respective States, in such a way as to permit the 
issuance of policies by the agent to whom the order is given and 
with the least possible participation on the part of the resident 
agent which can be construed as a compliance with the law. But 
much more important than this, which would only be a palliative, 
all commissioners whose States now have in effect such laws will 
help to cure an intolerable condition, if they will use their best 
endeavors to have those laws repealed at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

Let insurers and insured, intra-State and extra-State agents, 
every one, re-acquire and retain unimpaired by any artificial legis- 
lative attempt to hamper some and help others, the inherent right 
of freedom to contract for insurance, which is unquestioned as 
to every other form of legitimate transaction. 


Fire Underwriters’ Conference Agrees That Classification 
Is Impracticable—Report to Insurance Super- 
intendent Emmet. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of fire insurance com- 
panies at the rooms of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers on the 17th ult., to confer with Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Emmet regarding classified experience was composed as 
follows: E. G. Richards, chairman; J. Montgomery Hare, J. H. 
Stoddart, E. H. A. Correa, C. F. Shallcross, M. O. Brown and 

Thomas C. Temple. 

-The committee has prepared and presented the following brief 
to the Superintendent of Insurance: 


In regard to your request for the classified experience of the 
companies for the years 1900 to I9QII, inclusive, territorially ar- 
ranged, we find that few if any companies preserve the original 
records of policies for longer than one year after expiration, and 
as those records would be essential for the purpose, the classifica- 
tion formula furnished in your letter being quite different from 
that in use by any of the companies, it has been found impossible 
to comply with your request. 

Nevertheless, we feel that we should express to you our firm 
conviction that classification tables of experience would be of no 
practical value in determining the justness of a given rate, in 
proving unfair discrimination in rates or even in arriving at the 
details of any rate. Were it otherwise it would reflect seriously 
upon fire underwriters for overlooking so simple a solution of a 
very complex question. 

Such statistics serve as a guide to the underwriter in the selec- 
tion of his business; for classification accounts inform him of 
aggregate results of profit or loss upon the classes of business 
written, the average loss outgo and average premium rate re- 
ceived, but do not inform him what a standard risk, a very poor 
risk or the risks varying between these extremes have cost or 
should pay. 

The past cost of fire insurance for an aggregation of risks is 
made up of two component parts, viz., incurred expenses and 
incurred losses. This aggregate cost cannot be segregated among 
and to the individual risks composing the aggregation because of 
their more or less unlike nature one from another, for risks are 
as individual as men, no two are, nor ever can be, exactly alike 
in hazard internal and external. 

When risks similar in construction and occupancy are collected 
in a single group—the number of risks being recorded with the 
,amounts, premiums received therefor and their loss and expense 
cost known, the average experience upon a single average risk 
can then be ascertained, but this information has little practical 
value because few experts will agree upon what constitutes an 
“average” risk. Such average risk and experience is only a com- 
posite which gives no indication of an individual risk of what- 
ever grade it may be, and as a composite, has no more value 
in determining the rate upon a given risk than a composite photo- 
graph of many individuals would have for recognizing the fea- 
tures of any one whose likeness entered into that composite. 

Rates based on average classification results would be dis- 
criminatory, as all property owners of the class would be charged 
the same, or the average rate, and no one would have the bene- 
fit of the individual excellences of his risk. The classification 
results for one period of time afford no assurance that the results 
of the next equal period will prove even approximately the same. 


The opinion has been expressed by some that rates could be so 
adjusted that each class could be made independent of the other 
and each be made to yield its own fair margin of profit and no 
more. As, however, no one can predict nor control the fire loss, 
nor foretell the unusual event of a San Francisco ora Baltimore 
conflagration, nor even lesser calamities which are sufficient to 
make unprofitable an ordinarily profitable class, the fact is now 
acknowledged that the experience on various classes is neces- 
sarily variable and a given class may be unprofitable for one period 
and yield an apparently excessive profit in a subsequent period. 

There is a short and convincing method of arriving at the con- 
clusion that rates in New York State are equitable with reference 
to rates charged in other parts of the country. Official statistics 
show that no State has as low an average rate as that of New 
York, except Delaware and the District of Columbia—small and 
mainly residential communities. New York’s average rate for 
IQ1I was .78 per cent., while the average rate for the year for the 
whole country was 1.10 per cent. At the same time the average 
loss ratio in New York State is but slightly less than the aver- 
age for the whole United States, the losses paid during the five 
years ending January I, 1912, averaging 49 per cent. in New York 
State and 40.7 per cent. for the whole country. This remarkable 
approach to evenness in a business necessarily so fluctuating as 
that of fire insurance is conclusive testimony that although rates 
in New York are lower than in any other State, except as men- 
tioned, still their proportion to the hazard is so nearly correct 
that the percentage of loss on these low rates is almost the same 
as the percentage of loss on the higher rates in the rest of the 
country. hes 


The business of fire insurance is based upon the principle of 
average over a large territory and extended period, and it fol- 
lows that an excessive loss on one class in a given year or pe- 
riod must necessarily be made good from profits in other classes; 
otherwise, losses occurring in a given class beyond a normal ratio 
would necessarily remain unprovided for, or rates commensurate 
with such losses would become prohibitive. 

Similarly, the results of a single State offer no basis for a safe 
and broad average, for were it otherwise the insured in the States 
of Maryland and California would be crushed under the: rates 
necessary to recoup the companies for the losses sustained in the 
conflagrations in Baltimore and San Francisco. . Furthermore, the 
constant fluctuations of loss ratios in States not yet visited by 
extensive conflagrations demonstrate that the results are produced 
by causes impossible to define. 


The differences in climate and people, in education and wealth, 
in sparseness or congestion of population, in the effect of immi- 
gration and emigration, and the character of local and State 
legislation relating to capital, crime, building construction, etc., 
have their effect upon the fire hazard. With these wide varia- 
tions, State from State, could anything more certainly demon- 
strate the unwise position of any single State, which insists that 
insurance rates shall be controlled by the State or based upon 
local experience only? : 


Is it not a fact beyond question that it has been the national 
character of the underwriting of those successful stock fire in- 
surance corporations, which have withstood the great fire dis- 
asters of this country (as well as its ordinary, though-enormous 
fire waste) during the past fifty years that has enabled them to 
emerge from such disastrous experience and still offer sound in- 
demnity to the policyholders? 

At this point we call to your attention the views of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee, in its report transmitted to the 
Legislature February 1, 1911, of its investigation into the fire 
insurance companies and their business methods. While regard- 
ing favorably a uniform system of classification enforced by all of 
the States, the committee remarks (page 73) : 

“Tf the companies were to report to the State it would, how- 
ever, necessitate the adoption by all of a uniform system. It 
would be necessary to plan such a system with the most extreme 
care. Another danger lies in the possibility that different States 
might demand the experience of the companies classified in dif- 
ferent ways; this would plunge the companies into maddening 
confusion.” And again (page 129): 

“In view of the apparent difficulty which would attend the clas- 
sification of the loss experience of the various companies if each 
State required the classification to be kept differently for each, it 
is not recommended that companies at present be required to keep 
and report their loss experience according to a common plan.” 

It will be seen from the quotations made that the Legislative 
Committee recognized the “maddening confusion” into which the 
companies might be plunged by differing requirements upon them 
by different States. USPS Tah 

Agitation in favor of State regulation for requiring combined 
classification from the stock fire insurance companies commenced 
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about fifteen years ago, and the fruits of that agitation have been 
in part as follows: 

- Ohio.—In 1902 a bill requiring classification of Ohio business 
by counties was introduced into the Legislature, and was at first 
indorsed by the then insurance auditor, Hon. A. I. Vorys. A 
thorough expression of views adverse to the measure was pre- 
sented to him in personal conference, with the result that he be- 
came convinced the measure was unwise and useless for the pur- 
pose. The bill failed to pass. 

Minnesota.—In 1907 the then insurance commissioner, Hon. 
Thomas O. O’Brien, circularized the stock fire insurance com- 
panies, requiring a classification of Minnesota business for 1905 
and previous years. This request was renewed in the following 
August by his successor, Hon. John A. Hartigan. Hearings were 
given at which representatives of insurance companies appeared 
and argued against the necessity of the requirement. The require- 
ment was not pressed and the matter was dropped. 

Illinois—A law was passed a few years ago requiring the com- 
panies to furnish a partial classification of their Illinois business. 
The value (?) of the information thus furnished is commented 
upon in correspondence a few months ago with the insurance 
superintendent, Hon. F. W. Potter. 

Texas._The State Rating Board requires monthly reports of 
business written in the State—which have been found of no prac- 
tical value, but very burdensome to the companies. 

Missouri.—Has presented the companies with its demand for a 
classification of 1912 Missouri business upon a basis or formula 
very complex and difficult to understand or comply with. Do not 
these facts justify the views and recommendations of the Legis- 
lative Committee of this State, already referred to? 

The influence of your department in its final conclusions will be 
pre-eminent and far-reaching, and if insistent that classification 
reports be made, your department will compel the stock fire insur- 
ance companies to face a danger which we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity. Should other States, as they would be likely to 
do, follow, each with a system different from the other—none of 
which would bring the slightest benefit to the public—the offices of 
the companies will be literally paralyzed and the expense attendant 
upon compliance would be beyond all measure. If desired, we will 
present to you some illustrations of the intricacies of classifica- 
tion, how they permeate the offices of a company from the time 
the report of a risk is received from a local agent until the final 
compilation of statistics is accomplished in the statistical de- 
partment. 

Should you find the time and care to personally investigate such 
details in the office of any large company it would be made plain 
to you how difficult it would be to introduce an additional and dif- 
ferent system of classification and its uselessness to the company, 
for the reason that each company has its own individual system 
best adapted to its individual experience and methods, and the 
confusion as well as excessive expense, which two or more sys- 
tems would produce in an office, would present insuperable difh- 
culties. 

The city of New York is the headquarters and the principal 
centre of the fire insurance interests of this country. The vast 
income which our btisiness brings into the State is so large that it 
deserves every reasonable consideration from State authorities. 

The various insurance departments of the country are devoting 
much time to the expense question, and insisting in no uncertain 
tone that a way must be found by the fire insurance companies 
for a reduction in their expenses. How can it be done when State 
insurance departments are never withdrawing, but constantly in- 
creasing their requirements for statements of every name and na- 
ture? Rarely are two States alike in these requirements, and none 
apparently considerate of the fact that they are adding thereby to 
the burden of the policyholder by thus increasing the expense of 
doing business. ' Ps 

These views are presented to you with entire unanimity on our 
part, and what is more important, as the sincere and earnest con- 
victions of those who have made fire underwriting a life study. 
It is, therefore, our hope that we have demonstrated that not only 
the information called for, for the period named in your circular 
letter, is impossible for the companies to produce, but may have 
persuaded you that such information would simply place in your 
office a vast amount of statistical work representing an enormous 
expense and having no practical value to your department or to 
the public. 
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A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised is Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters. 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries. a 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A New Bond 


FOR 


Insurance Companies 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 
Strikingly Brief in Form; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 








Company’s Office 
Building. 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
surance Conpanies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
The Largest Surety Company in the World 





Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 


Income,; 1910 1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 


UNDERWRITER. i 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 


Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 
address: 

THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 








North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 





Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. | 


A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec'y, Chicago 











20% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
50°% LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE | 
Agents who solicit ““PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y.. 


KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 








OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 





London & Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





EASTFRN DEPARTMENT 


Hartford 


CONN. 





A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
. Manager 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE WANT THE BEST MEN 10 SELL IT 


If You Think You Can 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Make Good 


WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President 





1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 
| The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘“Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT:”’ 

















NORD-DEUTSGHE 


INSURANGE GCOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
U. S. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J, H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 





ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 
{0 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 





HEN you read this, follow your in- 
clination and write the Company 
for particulars regarding its direct, guar- 
anteed Agency contract. Good openings 
in its Home State—Pennsylvania. Like- 
wise, in Ohio and West Virginia. Policies 
contain liberal provisions. Lowest par- 
ticipating premiums. Write today. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD 8S. SUTPHEN, 
President Director of Agencies 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 





1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 
Total Assets, = = = - $8,781,315.14 
Capital Stock, - - = 750,000.0 
Net Surplus, - = 2,460,931.84 


En GorlIRVIN: President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 





New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New Yerk City 
Boston Department 
JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Goo | 








Insurance Company of 
North America 


pavers 783 





Pea bilo ADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN LOPE EA TE 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


BS ierirai American 


Insurance Company 
New Vork 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET 47.6 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 










| A 
‘of Watertown TB, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Assets, January 7 EOLZ nivel skainlnivislsVale/e he cisvn lols ia's\e1a)¢/a\0.\ca's'e 6 6% $4,000, 428.73 

Total Liabilities, except Capital electeciisigatelcia ea sists afc 2,044,458.91 

PRL MIM Rei tits a diols ac ciclelt'es.cs.ccebll Cea ascegsccess Secs 500,000.00 

Surplus to pereece Sioa CAD Onis one SdRS Hob aR ep Gepine I 955,969.82 
F, F. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


CUTE ET CY Joye aa BARRE OGID gto Bob GE OCICEEE ISLE CIS ae Py Gpc heck eters $1,000.000.00 
IDE Ban ulieot af s4adudidb Orist Bean OD DOS Conon aCe IarC One acne In se $6,852,645, 96 
PRE LC LTE REM Tara ost Te vive Vash ero lt cnlscine aioassiaie eisiele vleléis sles sa; ees $2,289,631.94 
MLCT AOMMPOMGY FOIA CLS's cos ic.ctsa wie ce oa slo[roiayd aa'elneiatae We moass aise. meses $3,289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


* : 
ee 
ees 
as 
if em 
’ 


“We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 





HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' The Conzmercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CommercraL Union Assurance Co. 





LIMITED, 
OF LONDON, 
OFFICE : 
Cor.Pine r William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Wachee Canitalls « dacleee made e coca a ciek Gere ciee ch ces he aes $750,000.00 
Reinsirance and all ia bilities ssisok aisle As sis slvcie oles v's « se elers 4,631,620.85 
SSeS eae cote ce eee aa a ete eae cr Teen cots Sole one cues 2,240,478.24 

Ota Anuary aly TOL aA ete eetatele a sisiete acie aie) cate tie.eie's.eclele ona $7,622,099.09 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec 
M. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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Continental Insurance Company 


of New York 


A wise agent makes his strongest company his leader, That company is certain to be the Continental. 


Home Office: Western Office : 
60 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 332 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES; make @an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT SPECIALTIES 


LIABILITY INSURANCE WITH UNEXCELLED INSPECTION SERVICE. 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY POLICIES WITH ALL THE DESIRABLE FEATURES. 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE OF THE DEPENDABLE VARIETY. 
BURGLARY INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


UP-TO- Basle INDUSTRIAL HEALTH and ACCIDENT CONTRACTS, BEST ON Ee 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1912, $2,743,935. Surplus, $747,125. 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Ltd.), OF SCOTLAND 
JOHN A. KELLY and C. NORIE MILLER, Joint Managers United States Branch Office, 55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 








AUTOMATIC-SPRINKLERS 


have officiated at the obsequies of more than fifteen thousand fires. 


ae: GENERAL FIRE 
The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin ‘' EXTINGUISHER Co. 
It is full of information on this .subject. apy c a 35 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada. 40-19 





Che Geeckly 


Guderwriter : 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: 
cents, 

All communications should be addressed to Tue WerrEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of Tue 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
Cuartes A. JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 

President and Treasurer. Secretary. 


Five Dollars per annum ‘in advance; single copies, 15 








THE insurance cominissioners at the annual conven- 
tion at Spokane adopted for recommendation to the 
State legislatures the bill reported by its special com- 
mittee on Industrial, Health and Accident Settlements 
for the standardization of health and accident insurance 
policies. The bill was perfected after much labor by a 
sub-committee in co-operation with the special committee 
representing the companies appointed by the cominis- 
sioners at their Milwaukee convention last year. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary growth of the health and acci- 
dent business in this country in the past few years, the 
importance of effective and rational standardization is 
strongly evident. As the bill adopted was largely the-work 
of the companies’ committee, the members, and particu- 
larly their chairman, President Alexander, of the Con- 
tinental Casualty company, should be congratulated on 
their success. Mr. Alexander gave very much of his time 
to the work, and it is proper that his intelligent and self- 
sacrificing devotion to it should be recognized and ap- 
preciated. The committee, of which Messrs. Fibel, 
Heaton, Bro Smith and Nadal, were also members, labored 
for the better part of a year on the bill, held meet- 
ings in several cities and spared neither. close attention 
nor expense in efforts to make it the best attainable 


Tue leading political parties in their national platforms 
have not made the question of workmen’s compensation 
laws as prominent as might have been expected from 
the persistent agitation for legislation that has been going 
on throughout the country. Indeed it is not mentioned 
in the platform of the Progressive party, although its 
leader in his speech of acceptance of the presidential nom- 
ination alludes to the need of laws insuring against the 
hazards of sickness, accident, old age and involuntary 
unemployment, and commends the German system for 
study and adaptation when feasible. The National Re- 
publican platform mentions among the party policies, 
legislation “to protect wage earners engaged in dan- 
gerous occupations, ” and the enactment of “comprehen- 
sive and generous workmen’s compensation laws in place 
of the present wasteful and unjust system of employers’ 
liability.” There is, however, no elaboration of the topic. 
The National Democratic platform pledges the party “so 
far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, to an employees’ 
compensation law providing adequate indemnity for in- 





jury to body or loss of life.” This is the only mention 
of it in the platform. The candidate for President makes 
distant reference to workmen’s compensation laws in the 
following paragraph in his speech of acceptance: 

The so called question is a question because we have not 


yet found the rule of right in adjusting the interests of labor and capital. 
and spirit of the men and women 


labor only 


The welfare, the happiness, the energy 


work in our’ mines and factories, on our railroads, in 


and on the sea, 


who do the daily 


our offices and marts of trade, on our farms, is of the 
There can be nothing wholesome unless their life 
they are. contented. 


We shall 


very far in the settlement of these vitai matters so long as we 


essence of our national life. 
is wholesome; there can be no 
Their physical welfare affects the soundness of the whole nation. 


contentment unless 
never get 
regard everything done for the workingman, by law or by private agreement, 
as a concession yiélded to keep him from agitation and a disturbance of our 
the sense of universal partnership must come into play 
not a class, but a nation. 


peace.- Here, again, 
if we are to act like statesmen, 

It is evident that workmen’s compensation will not be 
a political issue during the campaign, as all the parties 


practically favor it. 


as those who serve, 





Tue edition of the Insurance Laws of Arkansas, “‘ap- 
proved and issued by J. R. Jobe, Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner,’ contains the following. section providing 
for the taxation of insurance companies by the State: 


doing insurance business in this State shall 


a sworn 


Section 13. Every company 
with its annual statement, 
State for the 
deducting losses and commissions from 
State 
and one-half per centum on such net receipts 
all other taxes—State, 


shall any city, 


file with the Auditor, at the same time 


receipts in this ending on the 
after 
into the 


satement of its net 
thirty-first day 
its gross receipts. 
first of March, a tax of two 
and such tax shall be 


year 
of December, 
Treasury before the 


and shall pay on or 


in lieu of county and munic- 


ipal—on such receipts. Nor town or municipality impose 


any license fee or privilege tax upon any company, or the agent of any 


company, for the privilege of transacting such business. Act, February 27, 
Levicl SEG.. 4. 

Under this law—the only one on its statute books taxing 
insurance companies—the State of Arkansas has been 
assessing and collecting taxes from the companies trans- 
acting business therein during the past thirty-seven years. 
Now comes the Attorney General of the State with suits 
to collect a three per cent. additional annual tax from 
all the companies which have done business in the State 
since 1873, alleging that an act of that year imposing 
a 3 per cent. tax was not repealed by the act of 1875, 
and is still in force. These unpaid back taxes, according 
to a Little Rock dispatch, involve 130 companies and 
ageregate, with interest, over $4,250,000, the claim against 
the New York Life being for $364,000, and against “othet 
large companies, fire and life, for similar amounts. No 
excuse is offered for the neglect of the State to recognize 
and collect this. 3 per cent. tax; there is just an arbitrary 
demand for its payment together with the 2'% per cent. 
tax imposed by the law of 1875, or 5% per cent. in all. 
There is but one interpretation to be put upon such a 
procedure; it is an attempt to rob. One can readily be- 
lieve the statement made by local insurance men in 
Arkansas, that the raid has politics and self-seeking be- 
hind it particularly as there is a 20 per cent. commis- 
sion on the sums recovered for attorneys engaged in the 
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pany, in the last issue of the company’s paper. The super- 


130 
attempt. The course to be taken by the companies is | 1 
plain. The resurrected tax of 1873 must be legally re- | intendent says: 


sisted to the last extremity, and in the improbable event 
of its confirmation by the highest judicial authority, all the 
insurance companies should withdraw from the State. The 
legislative committee of the National Board is charged 
with the care of this matter on behalf of the fire under- 
writers. It can well remind Arkansas what insurance 
companies have done before under similar circumstances. 





Jacts and Opinions. 


The Arkansas Insurance Department is not supporting the 
suits against the insurance companies of the country for al- 
leged non-payment of taxes since 1873. In response to an 
inquiry, Insurance Commissioner John R. Jobe telegraphed 
THe WEEKLY UNDERWRITER yesterday morning as follows: “Re- 
plying to your inquiry whether Arkansas Insurance Depart- 
ment is supporting the suits against the insurance companies 
for back taxes, I beg to advise that the suits were instituted 
by the Attorney General upon his own initiative and respon- 
sibility, and this department is taking no part in the lhtiga- 
tion either way. The contention of the Attorney General is 
contrary to the construction placed upon the law by the 
Insurance Department for years past.’ Information from 
other sources is that the suits are the result of improper 
manipulation of the State’s treasury, money being needed to 
recoup its finances. A prominent underwriter said: “In the 
present state of the public thought as to the expenses of 
insurance these suits, which are to compel the companies to 
pay taxes that will aggregate more than 5 per cent. of the 
premiums received, will lack the moral support of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, of the insur- 
ance press and of every right-minded individual. It is also 
learned that the complaints served are full of errors of vari- 
ous kinds, many of which will be fatal to the particular 
case involved when they get in court. if they ever do. In 
the latter event the companies will contest them to the high- 
est court, and the State of Arkansas will need to look else- 
where for ready cash on which to do business. It will 
scarcely be able to borrow from any careful investor on the 
prospect of winning these suits.” Mr. L. B. Leigh, one of 
the leading fire insurance agents in the State, declares that the 
effort of the Attorney General, if successful, would drive every 
large company from the State. He says: “No company hav- 
ing any reputation for the payment of losses will do business 
in Arkansas or any other State on the basis of such burden- 
some taxation. The only alternative which I can think of 
upon which the companies might act would be to increase 
the present rates of insurance to a figure which would cover 
the increased expense.” Mr. Ashley Cockrill, counsel for 
a number of insurance companies, says: 

The companies have paid every cent of tax charged against them annually 
by the State Auditor, and it comes with poor grace for the State to come 
in at this late date and allege that it has been fraudulently deprived of 


any tax on the part of the insurance companies. 
attorney general 


For thirty-seven years no 
insurance commissioner has attempted to collect that 
so called privilege tax under the act of 1873, which was clearly repealed 
by the act of 1875. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
special attorneys in the cases get 20 per cent. of the amounts recovered. 
This sort of thing hurts the State immeasurably, and it will take twenty 
years to recover from a blow. The injustice of the present suits 
is further demonstrated by the fact that the companies are already paying a 
privilege or franchise tax of: $200 a year each under the act of 1911, also 
paying a fee for filing their charters and $5 for each license issued to 
agents. If they own mortgages or bonds they are assessed in the usual 
way. 


or 


such 





How to Reduce Lapses is the subject of a luminous and 
practical treatise by Superintendent E. J. Pritchard. of the 
Second Philadelphia district of the Prudential insurance com- 


I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, when asked at what time 
the education of a child should begin, replied, “‘Before it is born.’”” And 
so the best way to reduce lapses is before the business is written. In 
other words, sell it right and lapses will be cut in two. This is proven by 
the fact that of two agents in the same office, with debits in the same 
neighborhood (consequently covering the same class of people), one will 
show business with a high grade of persistency, while the other will have 
a low quality—due solely to the difference in selling the business. Business 
is usually lapsed for one of four causes: ‘‘Misrepresentation,” “don’t need 
the insurance,” “‘lack of attention by the agent,” and “financial stress.” 
Needless to say, the first three causes can be overcome by the agent and 
the assistant superintendent. The first one should never exist; no agent 
has any right or any need to misrepresent a policy to sell it, as the policy 
(whatever kind it may be) when properly explained commends itself. 
When business is reported for lapse, and the cause is given as *‘Don’t need 
the insurance,’’ have a heart-to-heart talk with the husband and the wife; 
show that the richest men carry life insurance as a protection to their 
families, and that all families need the money in time of death which life 
insurance provides. Lack of attention and careless treatment cause many 
policies to lapse. The remedy for this is easily under the agent’s control. 
Make good use of The Prudential in canvassing. Punctuality in col- 
lecting, a cheery salutation, and tactfully speaking about the value of life 
insurance will do wonders toward making the business solid. In this con- 
nection every agent should make it a rule to deliver The Prudential, with 
a few remarks regarding the large number of claims paid. I speak from 
personal experience of the good this paper has done in helping to write and 
to save business. Policies reported for lapse on account of lack of funds 
would seem to be the hardest business to save. With the exception of a 
few extreme cases, however, collections can be made through the kindly, 
sympathetic attention of the agent, who should point out to the insured that 
their policies are all they have to depend upon in their hour of extreme 
need. 


The last contribution of the late President John F. Dryden, 
of the Prudential, to industrial literature, was an article in the 
American Exchange and Review, written shortly before his 
death last November. So comprehensive was it of the sub- 
ject treated that the Prudential has recently issued the article 
in pamphlet form and sent copies to the leading city, State, 
Government, university and scientific libraries throughout the 
country to be put on file with Senator Dryden’s other ad- 
dresses and papers. A summary of the article says: 


In the article Mr. Dryden showed that 60,000,000 policies for nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 of industrial insurance were in existence at the beginning of 1010 
throughout the world. England had 29,000,000 policies, and the United 
States 21,000,000, or together, five-sixths of the world totals, while Ger- 
many stood third with 7,000,000 policies in force. The English policies 
represented $1,400,000,000 of insurance in force, and the United States 
$2,900,000,0c0. In one year, or by the end of 1910, the United States 
total had juniped to 23,000,000 policies, for $3,100,000,000. The increase 
in the English figures are not shown, although the business is known to be 
constantly increasing in the United Kingdom. Mr, Dryden stated that by 
right of priority the use of the term industrial insurance belongs to life 
insurance for the working people, and should not be confounded with work- 
ingmen’s compensation, employers’ liability, accident and health insurance 
or pension schemes. Mr, Dryden stated that the industrial companies are 
constantly endeavoring to liberalize their policies, and that voluntary finan- 
cial concessions amounting to $50,000,000 have been paid to industrial 
policyholders in the thirty-six years the business has been established, due 
to the fact that the companies have been able to conduct their business 
more economically, through the granting of increased insurance to new and 
old policyholders, and by savings in mortality. “It must be obvious that it 
is largely because of this course of fairness and liberality,’? added Mr. 
Dryden, ‘‘that the industrial companies have secured to themselves the 
universal regard and confidence of wage earners, who, to an ever increasing 
extent, are converting the system of industrial insurance into a universal 
provident institution.” 





The British Fire Prevention Committee has been investi- 
gating for several years the fire resistance of doors and shut- 
ters with interesting results. The London Insurance Observer 


has the following report: 

The fire resistance of a door is frequently a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the safety of life. In factories, hotels, and theatres this is 
particularly the case, although the ordinary dwelling house or flat has often 
afforded instances where a badly made door has been the cause of fatali- 
ties. As far as protection of property is concerned the value of the door 
has .been all important in reducing the areas affected. For these reasons 
the British Fire Prevention Committee has for some ten years been investi- 
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gating the fire resistance of doors and shutters, both those in everyday use 
and those subject to patent rights. No less than fifty-eight doors have 
been under test, and the expenditure incurred on this work has exceeded 
£6,000, raised voluntarily, the actual conduct of the tests also being in 
the hands of voluntary workers. The results of these fifty-eight tests have 
now been issued in the form of four tabulated summaries, which present 
the facts arrived at in concise and illustrated form. These tables are is- 
sued as Journal VII of the British Fire Prevention Committee, and should 
be of great use to both the authorities controlling building construction, 
and also the many architects and engineers who have to specify structural 
work. The surveyor, the insurance engineer, and other professional men 
should also be able to learn much from these summaries, not the least im- 
portant feature of which is the record of the tests with ordinary doors of 
different woods, such as deal, pine, mahogany, walnut, teak, pitch pine, 
the English, Australian and American oak, the Australian jarrah and karri, 
etc. The expenditure of time, money, and trouble may seem great for an 
investigation of this kind, but it will be small indeed compared with the 
reduction of loss of life and property which must necessarily result from 
a better knowledge of the relative value of different materials and forms 
of construction. 


The Attorney General of Wisconsin has rendered an opin- 
ion to Insurance Commissioner Ekern that fire insurance 
policies issued in that State, which do not conform in every 
respect with the standard form adopted and on file with the 
Insurance Department, are in violation of law. The Attor- 


ney General says: 

In your favor of July 13 you requested my opinion as to whether your 
department is required to approve a form of fire insurance policy which 
contains in the blank shown in the form on file in your office ‘‘a printed 
dwelling house form,” and whether you can require as a condition of ap- 
proval that the form of policy contain blanks like those in the forms on 
file without any printing in such blanks. You also ask whether you are 
required to approve any form unless the sizes of the blanks on the policy 
correspond to the blanks on the forms filed in your office, or unless the 
size of the policy as a whole corresponds to such forms; also whether a 
company can lawfully furnish its agents for issue in this State, or deliver 
in this State policies in which the blanks do not correspond in size with 
the blanks in the forms so, on file, or on which descriptive forms are 
printed in the blanks. The purpose of the standard policy act (Sections 
1941-42 to 1941-65, Wis, Stats.), was to permit but one form of policy so 
that “‘when a man contracts for insurance he knows that he is contracting 
for a standard policy, and for nothing else, and he knows that he will 
get that and nothing else.” (Bourgeois v. Northwestern National Insurance 
Company, 86 Wis., 606, 610.) The requirement of Section 1941-64 that all 
policies ‘shall conform in all particulars as to blanks, size of type,” etc., 
with the printed form filed in your office, was evidently designed to more 
completely carry out the purpose above stated, and I find nothing in the 
statutes requiring you to approve forms of policies not containing blanks 
corresponding in size, etc., to those in the form on file in your office. 


In the United States District Court at Trenton, N. J., on 
Saturday, Judge Cross decided in the case of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark against the United States that the 
Government must return to the company $59,500 out of a 
total of $61,853 paid by the company to the Government 
under the Federal statute imposing a tax upon the income 
of corporations. The company paid the money under pro- 
test. The question at issue was purely one as to what con- 
stituted the net income of a mutual life insurance company. 
One of the principal items in dispute was so called dividends. 
These dividends in the main were made up of portions of 
premiums paid by policyholders which were in excess of the 
amount needed to carry the policies during the year’ for 
which the premiums were paid, but which were set aside to 
carry the policies when the insured had become older and 
a greater risk to the company without any increase in the 
annual premium they were obliged to carry. The elimina- 
tion of these dividends as a part of the net income upon 
which the company was obliged to pay tax to the Govern- 
ment wiped out practically all of the tax levied. The Gov- 
ernment will appeal the case, as the decision affects an aggre- 
gate of about $400,000 in taxes from all the companies. 


The conference committee of the Western Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau have made the following ruling 
on the reinsurance of a non-affiliated company: “When a 





Union company reinsures a non-affiliated company (the trans- 
action involving the business of not less than an entire State) 
the Union company may remain in Bureau agencies where 
the reinsured company was represented, on the Union graded 
scale of commission. Its presence therein, however, does 
not affect the commission arrangements of the Bureau com- 
panies, nor the status of the agency, nor is the agency open 
to other Union companies.” The conference committee 
not enforcing drastically the rule of the new co-operation 
agreement which fixes as mixed any agency which included 
a Union company on the date when the status was fixed. 
Whenever it can be shown that an agent had notified a 
Union company that he did not desire to retain it, but held 
the supplies merely for accommodation or pending action, 
the committee is permitting such agents to return to the 
Bureau basis: The joint conference agreement does not ap- 
ply to automobile agencies of companies writing the marine 
form of policy, although it does apply where companies at- 
tach an automobile floater form to a regular fire policy. 


is 





Through the confessions of Lille Riley, fourteen years old, 
and an older woman, whose name is not given, Leo Perkins 
and Bolin Wright, leading citizens of Mayfield, Ky., were 
arrested on Thursday for setting fire to buildings worth 
$50,000 at Mayfield and burning them. It was charged that 
Perkins, assisted by Wright, fired buildings in different parts 
of the town, and while the entire fire department was en- 
gaged in fighting these blazes he set fire to his own home to 
get the insurance, represented as far above the real value of 
the house. Several other arrests are expected. The Riley girl 
says Perkins told her about the fire. She had been living at 
Perkins’ house. This is the third incendiary fire discovered 
in Kentucky within a year. Last summer a band was un- 
earthed at Owensboro after several towns had been visited 
by flames, and a few weeks ago a similar gang was found at 
Somerset. So far, total property destroyed is valued at about 
$250,000. In all cases leading men in the community were 
those arrested. 





A ruling by Deputy Insurance Commissioner Hervey W. 
Laird, of Alabama, recently made, is that he cannot approve 
of the writing of fire insurance policies in one part of the 
State by an agent located in another part. The case under 
consideration is one where the North River insured a plant 
at Montgomery through its duly licensed agent at Birming- 
ham. The application was made by a New York broker to 
the home office, but the forms were sent to Birmingham, and 
the policy was issued there and reported in the usual course 
of business, the company having no agent at Montgomery. 
Inquiry was made by the Insurance Department, at the in- 
stigation, it is believed, of competing agents, who alleged that 
a portion of the insurance on the plant was in unauthorized 
companies, resulting in the ruling as above stated. The 
company will ask Mr. Laird for the section of the statute 
on which he basis his action. 


It is reported that a syndicate has been organized to erect 
a skyscraper on the site of the Equitable Building ruins on 
Broadway, New York, and that the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany will have the contract for the work. The New York 
Commercial says: 

Funds, it is said, will be borrowed from the Equitable, and will be secured 
by an issue of bonds. The new structure will be called the Equitable 
Suilding, and the society, according to the story, will occupy about four 
floors and one-fourth of the ground floor. D. H. Burnham & Co., of. this 
city, and E. & A. Burnham, of Chicago, are named as the architects. The 
new structure will be ready about May, 1914. The Equitable’s lease on 
three floors of the City Investing Building was for three years. It is 
stated in Equitable circles that the officers and trustees of the society have 
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had submitted to them frequently plans designed to rehouse the society in 
a building of its own. These plans have not matured for various reasons, 
the principal one being that the society is in no hurry to move. 





The Surveyor of this week has these comments on the 
growing usefulness of the State insurance commissioners’ 
national organization: 


The convention has been made a quite effective school wherein many 
officials have learned that legitimate insurance is an undertaking of great 
public usefulness and dignity, and that honestly managed companies should 
have their earnest support, instead of their antagonism. This difficult 
achievement by an organization handicapped by a constantly changing per- 
is a notable one, and worthy of special commendation. It is due 
to the influence of a few officials who have a clear and high conception 
of their office, and who have fortunately able to in their 
official positions, and continue their influence in the advancement of the 
character of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. We have no doubt 
that what we have said here expresses the thoughts of prominent under- 
writers regarding this matter. The companies will probably be found 
willing to co-operate with the associated commissioners in their constructive 


sonnel 


been continue 


work in an increasing degree in the years to come. 





A suit to collect $17,000 insurance on the life of Ocey 
W. Snead, the New Jersey bathtub victim, was filed in the 
Supreme Court of New York on Monday against the New 
York Life insurance company. A similar suit for the $7,200 
was filed a week ago against the Equitable Life. The plain- 
tiff is Archer A. Schlegar, a lawyer, who assisted in the de- 
fense of the aunts of Mrs. Snead, who were charged with 
her death. Four policies, teken out in 1900 and 1903, three 
for $5,000 and one for $2,000, are the basis of the suit. The 
original beneficiary in each case was Mrs. Snead’s mother, 
Caroline B. Martin, but Mrs. Snead’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Martha Elizabeth Wardlaw, became the beneficiary in 19090, 
and she was assigned the claim. 





At the conference Friday afternoon between Superintendent 
Emmet, of the New York Insurance Department, and the 
committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, on 
the matter of the fire insurance statistics requested by the de- 
partment some time ago, it was announced that the depart- 
ment will not insist upon the immediate compliance with the 
request, but inasmuch as the matter has been referred to a 
committee of the National Com- 
missioners, of which he is chairman, it will be held in abey- 
ance for the Mr. Emmet will call a meeting of 
the committee early in September, and the subject will be 
given complete consideration at that time. 


Convention of Insurance 


present. 


The annual meeting ,of the Associated Fraternities of 
America will be held at St. Paul, Minn., beginning August 
20. Papers will be read as-follows: “Our Fraternal Sisters,” 
by H. C. Evans; “Readjustment Societies,” by Mrs. Frances 
E. Burns; “Comity Between Fraternal Societies,” by Judge 
M. A. Roberts; “What of the Future?” by George Dyre EI- 
dridge. Due to a desire to dispatch the business of the as- 
sociation without delay or interruption, most of the social 
features are to be eliminated from the meeting and strict at- 
tention given to the affairs of the association. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company has sent a cir- 
cular to its employees asking them to vote on insurance 
plans. Attached to the circular were blanks on which the 
telegraphers are to indicate whether they want a temporary 
disability, accident or a life insurance plan. The president of 
the company says in the circular: 


I take this opportunity to express my hearty thanks for the many letters 
and words of approval from employees expressing their appreciation of the 


I 


provisional pension plan and of our efforts to further improve the condi- 
tions of the employees. 





The effect of a decision by Justice O’Dwyer, of the New 
York City Court, this week is that a gratuity fund maintained 
by an employer for the benefit of his employees is subject to 
attachment as against the share due any employee in favor 
of his creditors. The contest was over money in a gratuity 
fund maintained by the Produce Exchange, and there were 
various complications involved, including the discovery that 
a former employee, long supposed dead, is still living. After 
order had been restored from the chaos by Justice O’ Dwyer 
the above rule was found included in the judgment. Hitherto 
such funds were regarded as exempt from attachment. 


Our enterprising and valued contemporary, The Surveyor, 
will hereafter be issued weekly. Mr. Hall announces the 
rise to the heights of insurance journalism in these editorial 
lines: 

To mark the attainment of twenty years’ successful operation and service 
to the insurance business, The Surveyor—instead of issuing a “special num- 
ber” to celebrate this occasion—becomes a weekly insurance journal, com- 
mencing with this issue. The desirability of more frequent service to our 
patrons, and especially for brokers, who now form so large a class among 
our readers, has caused this progressive action. ‘‘Every other” issue will 
be particularly a brokers’ edition. 





The directors of the Yorkshire insurance company, which 
held its eighty-eighth annual meeting at York, England, in July, 
reported that the business of the fire department in I9II 
showed premium receipts of £319,445, as against £289,580 in 
the previous account, and losses paid of £165,246, the ratio 


being 51.7 per cent., as against 45.2 per cent. for the previous ° 


year. The company, which entered the United States in 
IgIt, also transacts at home life, marine, accident and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance busirress. 


The paid-for business of the San Francisco agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, W. L. Hathaway manager, dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, indicates that the an- 
nual business of the agency will represent three producers 
above $400,000 annual basis; five producers above $300,000; 
six producers above $250,000; seven producers above $200,000; 
twelve producers above $100,000; nineteen producers above 
$50,000. In all there will probably be 104 paid-for producers 
at the end of the year. 





The Pennsylvania State Fire Marshal is preparing for a 
campaign to secure a complete description of every building 
in the State, in compliance with the law creating his depart- 
ment. Some 2,500 local officials have been requested to co- 
operate in this large task, and the data secured will be filed 
for information in case investigations are necessary in future. 
The office system is also being developed, and it is expetted 
that the new department will be in working order in a few 
weeks. 


Writing to the Mutual Life of New York, C. A. Sutherland, 
of the St. Paul branch, who is a member of the $100,000 club, 


makes these remarks about getting prospects: 

In order to get my prospect to “‘sit up and take notice’ I frequently 
say, “Got your hog house and drove of hogs insured?” “Yes.” ‘Got your 
own life insured?” “No.” ‘‘Well, if I didn’t consider myself as important to 
my family as a drove of hogs I guess I wouldn’t insure my life either.” 
This startles him into attention. Then I get out the sample policy and 
show him the absolute fairness of the contract. I consider the ‘‘waiver of 
premiums” clause a “‘humdinger,”’ as Jack Corneveaux would say. 








The third annual edition of Mr. A. J. Flitcraft’s little vol- 
ume of life insurance dividends is just received. The pres- 
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ent book is entitled “1912 Dividends,” and is a distinct im- 
provement over the other two editions. Additional compa- 
nies are reported on, making a total of forty-nine, which 
covers practically all of the companies which have been writ- 
ing dividend policies for three years or more. The other 
information in the book is very complete and is conveniently 
arranged for handy use. 





On July 20 the First National Fire insurance company of 
Washington, D. C., opened its books far subscriptions to 
the second issue of its capital stock in the amount of $250,000 
each of capital and surplus, and on August 5 this second issue 
was oversubscribed. The First National now has a sub- 
scribed capital and surplus of more than $1,000,000, and is 
accepting subscriptions to the third and fourth issues, which 
will bring the subscribed capital and surplus up to $2,000,000. 


In its first six months the New Jersey Fire has received 
net premiums of slightly over $250,000, according to the an- 
nouncement of Secretary Lyon, notwithstanding the attacks 
which have been made upon Colonel Hodgson, who pro- 
moted the company. Reports that the company was about 
to be taken over by another of Colonel Hodgson’s promo- 
tions have had a considerable influence on business, though 
it is now becoming known that there is no truth in them. 


The chairman of the Kentucky State Rating Board, Mr. 
Ruby Laffoon, is making some rash promises. In an address 
before the Central Kentucky Retail Merchants’ Association 
he assured the members that a reduction of 20 per cent. in 
fire insurance rates would be made. In view of the loss ratio 
in Louisville it is certain that if there is a reduction in the 
State at large there must be an increase in Louisville if the 
business is not to be made unprofitable. 


The Sangamon County (Illinois) Court has held that notes 
taken by the Franklin Life of Springfield, IIl., from the old 
assessment policyholders for reinsuring them under the legal 
reserve plan are collectible. Im consequence such notes will 
be deducted in any settlement made under policies. This 
was regarded as a test case affecting similar notes in other 
Illinois companies which had gone from the assessment to 
the legal reserve plan. 


The following committee has been appointed by President 
Southgate, of the National Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, to have charge of the program for the next an- 
nual convention of the association at Atlanta, Ga, October 
¥5, 10 and 17: C. F. Hildreth, Freeport, Ill., chairman; E. C. 
Cowles. Hartford. Conn:; Rutherford Lipscomb, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. W. Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


If the insurance companies could cut down expenses as 
rapidly and effectively as the Bureau of Encumbrances is 
cutting down the building entrances in the insurance district 
and elsewhere there would be little left for the supervisors of 
insurance affairs to criticise. The handsome decorative mar- 
ble entrance to the Royal Building at 84 William street is 
now but a thing of memory and postcard preservation. 


The committee of companies writing farm insurance in 
Illinois, of which C. R. Tuttle, of the Continental, is chair- 
man, has formulated a new schedule of rates and forms for 
that class. It is designed to secure a more uniform and 
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equitable coverage on property of this class, and imposes 
limitations on the value of animals and various ways of 
writing them under specific and blanket forms. 


The Attorney General of Texas in an opinion advises the 
Texas State Insurance Board that a fire insurance company 
cannot issue and maintain in force a perpetual insurance 
policy at a less rate than that of the State rating law. The 
Texas National Fire of Fort Worth issued such a policy, 
fixing the rate at a lower figure than the official rate of the 
State Rating Board. 


A complete reorganization of the Gem City Life of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been made as a result of complaints of stock- 
holders against excessive promotion and management ex- 
penses. All the officers and directors have resigned, and a 
receiver has been appointed for the Gem City Securities 
Company, which promoted the organization. 


The Detroit National Fire insurance company of Michigan, 
which was licenséd by the Insurance Department of that 
State January 1, the What Cheer Mutual Fire insurance 
company and the Hope Mutual Fire insurance company of 
Providence, R. I., have been admitted to New York to trans- 
act business. 


The reinsurance plan by which the facilities of the Eastern 
Union are made available for members of the Western Union 
has been declared in effect as of August 1, and the members 
have received their supplies. Reports are to be made to How- 
ard DeMott, secretary of the Eastern Union. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents will be held at Milwaukee, September 
10, the first day of the State fair. Agency questions, espe- 
cially those raised by the Wisconsin legislative insurance 


investigating committee, will be considered. 





The Home Life of New York has made application for 
readmission to Oklahoma, from which it withdrew several 
years ago. Applications for admission have been received 
from the Pan-American Life of New Orleans and Fraternal 
Brotherhood of Los Angeles, Cal. 


A public hearing has been appointed by the Texas State 
Insurance Board for Monday, August I9, at Austin for the 
domestic fire insurance companies asking for a reduction in 
rates. The Concordia of Milwaukee has joined in the appli- 


cation. 


A cable dispatch of Thursday says that insurance policies 
at 50 guineas per cent. have been taken out at London Lloyds 
to pay the total loss should Dr. Woodrow Wilson be elected 
President of the United States in November next. 


The Allegheny County Board of Fire Underwriters has 
adopted the universal mercantile schedule, which will grant 
an average reduction of 25 per cent. on some.650 buildings 
in the congested district of Pittsburgh. 


The United Firemen’s of Philadelphia has entered Oregon 
and Washington, with the Davenport-Dooly Company, of 
Portland, as general agents for the two States. 
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The Boston insurance company has purchased property at 
the corner of Milk and Kilby streets, Boston, and will erect 
an office building on the site for its own use. 





The Toledo Fire and Marine, which has heretofore special- 
ized on lumber risks, will write a general business after in- 
creasing its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 





The Industrial Fire of Akron, Ohio, will discontinue the 
industrial line and will hereafter write ordinary agency busi- 
ness only. 








Personal. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Central of St,- Louis: R. W. Davis, State agent for Tennessee, 
with headquarters at Nashville; Leslie C. Riker, State agent for Ken- 
tucky. 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Lawrence C. Witten, general agent in northern 
Pennsylvania. 


Federal Life: Shy & Hopper, of Louisville, managers for Kentucky. 


Fidelity-Phenix: Edward W. Grigg, special agent for Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, succeeding Clarence L. Stockdell, resigned. 


Hartford Life: W. F. Bergherm, special agent in North Dakota. 


London Guarantee and Accident: J. L. Riley & Co., of Atlanta, general 
agents for South Carolina and Florida. 


Monongahela Underwriters: Sol. Miller, of Newport News, Va., gen- 
eral agent for North and South Carolina, succeeding Paul W. Schenck, 
resigned. 


Philadelphia Underwriters: J. E. Chittenden, State agent for Kentucky 
and Tennessee, with headquarters at Louisville. 


Sun of London: Isaac Shove Company, Providence, R. I. 


Travelers: R. Brooke Thomas, special agent in charge of the liability de- 
partment at Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Mr. Julius Fleischman, former mayor of Cincinnati, has added $250,000 to 
the insurance on his life, making the aggregate line $1,000,000. The 
policies include two in the Mutual Benefit Life and the Northwestern 
Mutual, for $roo,ooo each, and one for $50,000 in the Union Central 
Life. Mr. Fleischman also carries $350,000 in the New York Life, 
and $200,000 in the Equitable. 
Andrew M. Nason, for the past twelve years with the Western de- 
partment of the Commercial Union, has been appointed an assistart 
secretary of the Western department of the Commercial Union, the 
Palatine and Commercial Union of New York. This fills the vacancy 
which has existed since the retirement two years ago of the late 
Captain S. S. Frowe. 
Major Martin Collin, 
Penn Mutual Life 


Mr. 


general agent of the German department of the 
of Philadelphia, and widely known among German 
societies, died on Sunday in Berlin, Germany, of a complication of 
diseases. He had been ill for about four months, and went abroad 
in the spring to consult specialists. 


Messrs. Clarence Angier and Robert L. Forman, of Atlanta, who have 
been general agents of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark for the 
State of Georgia, have dissolved partnership by mutual consent. Mr. 
Sees will continue to represent the company as general agent at 
Atlanta. 


John C. Sherley, formerly a member of the Louisville insurance 
agency firm of Avery & Sherley, died suddenly July 29 at Louisville 
from an attack of acute indigestion. He was the father of E. H. 
Sherley, special agent of the Home of New York for Tennessee. 


. Ernest J. Miller, who has been manager of the burglary department of 
the Casualty Company of America, has been appointed manager of 
the plate glass department of that company in addition. He succeeds 
George W. Wilkinson, resigned, in the plate glass department. 


. Clarence L. Stockdell, who resigned the special agency of the Fidelity- 

Phenix for Maryland and Virginia, has been succeeded by E. W. 
Grigg, of Petersburg, Va., who has been special agent for those 
States for the Insurance Company of North America. 


Vice President Haley Fiske, of the Metropolitan Life, will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada, at Montreal on August 21. The subject of his address will 
be, “‘Life, Insurance and Social Welfare.” 


G. E, Wilkinson, formerly manager of plate glass department of the 
Casualty Company of America, will join the United States Casualty 
Company, Monday, August 12, as manager of the newly organized plate 
glass department of that company. 


H. Yourstone has resigned as manager of agencies of the Western 
Mutual Life of Council Bluffs, Ia., to become director of agencies 
of the LaFayette Life of Indiana for the Atlantic Coast department, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


I. S. Young, of Des Moines, has resigned as Iowa manager for the 
National Surety of New York, having been elected president of the 
Percival-Porter-Ford agency of Des Moines. The agency takes over 
the National Surety. 


. Paul W. Schenck, of Greensboro, N. C., general agent of the Monon- 
gahela Underwriters for North Carolina and other States, has resigned 
that position, but will continue to represent the New Jersey Fire and 
Globe Underwriters. 


Will G. Taffinder, who resigned from the associate editorship of the 
Pacific Underwriter, to promote the Republic and Dominion Fire and 
Marine of Minneapolis, has resumed his editorial connection with 
that newspaper. 





Mr. R. P. Lentz has resigned as special agent of the London and Lan- 
cashire for the middle department. It is understood that Mr. Lentz 


will devote himself hereafter to automobile insurance. 


Henry C. Eddy, Jr., of Chicago, who has been an independent ad- 
juster, has accepted the special agency of the Western and Atlantic 
Fire of Nashville for Illinois and western Ohio. 


Howard Geldert, formerly business manager of the Insurance Herald, 
has been appointed manager of the liability department of the Atlanta 
agency office of Coke Davis. 

President William B. Joyce, of the National Surety Company, who has 
been abroad several weeks, has sailed for home, and will be due in 
New York early next week. 


Mr. J. F. Habbe has resigned as State agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life for Indiana, but will continue with the company as a solicitor. 


Mr, 


Mr. 


Mr. E. C. Morrison, general agent for the /&tna of Hartford for the 
Pacific Coast, is seriously ill, with little hope of recovery. 
General Manager George Chapelle, cf the Royal of Liverpool, will visit 


the United States and Canada next month. 


Vice President R. M. Bissell, of the Hartford Fire insurance company, 
sailed for Europe on the Lusitania this week. 


President Dryden, of the Prudential, has been elected a director of the 
American Fire of Newark. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





A Philadelphia dispatch says that the second draft of the 
proposed employers’ liability law or workmen’s compensation 
act has just been issued by the Pennsylvania Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission for public criticism. ‘Fhe act prescribes an 
elective schedule of compensation, and regulates the pro- 
cedure for determining liability and the resulting compensa- 
tion. The dispatch continues: 

The act sets forth that in all cases the employer is responsible for acci- 
dents unless the employee can be shown to have been wilfuNy negligent, 
and the burden of proof will rest on the employer, the question to be 
decided before a jury. If an employee is permitted to hire another em- 
ployee, the latter will be considered under the benefits of the act just the 
same as if he had been hired by the employer direct. The question of wil- 
ful negligence will consist of reckless indifference of danger. The fact 
that an employee might receive benefits from some organization will not 
bar him from the recovery of damages. It is provided that where the em- 
ployee meets death, his family will benefit under the act. So, too, in any 
agreement outside of the act his family can be held by the employer to 
follow the terms of the agreement. Section No. 3 says: “In every contract 
of hiring renewed or extended by mutual assent expressed or implied, it 
shall be conclusively presumed that the parties have accepted the pro- 
visions of this act, and have agreed to be bound thereby.’’ An exception 
is provided whereby contracting parties may make an agreement in writing 
and file a copy in the Bureau of Industrial Statistics. Every contract of 
hiring now in operation will be held under the provision of this act, unless 
either party notifies the other that the contract is not to be held, and file 
notice of the intention with the commonwealth. The principal provisions 
of the act are: Temporary and permanent total disability, 50 per cent. of 
wages, but not over $10 a week. Partial disability, the same until recovery. 
Loss of hand, 50 per cent. during 175 weeks. Loss of arm, 50 per cent. 
during 215 weeks. Loss of foot, 50 per cent. during 150 weeks. Loss of 
leg, 50 per cent. during 215 weeks. Loss of eye, 50 per cent. of wages 
during 125 weeks. Loss of both hands, or both arms, or both feet, or 
both legs, or both eyes, or of any two thereof, total permanent disability, 
to be compensated according to the provisions of Clause S. 


The New York State Department of Labor in its latest 
bulletin prints returns of industrial diseases in the State, as 
required by Section 58 of the labor law of the State. The 
result is summarized thus: 


The first nine months’ returns under the law of 1911 requiring physicians 
to report certain industrial diseases to the Department of Labor are sum- 
marized in the Bulletin. These first results under a new reporting systent 
are necessarily far from being a complete return either as to total number 
of cases or number resulting fatally, but they show 109 cases of lead 
poisoning, including 56 in seventeen different lines of manufacturing, and 
45 in outside painting work, 4 cases of arsenic poisoning in three different 
industries, 1 case each of mercury and phosporus poisoning, 2 of 
anthrax, and 29 of caisson disease, or a total of 146 cases under the law. 
Nine cases (six of lead and one each of mercury and phosphorus poisoning, 
and one of caisson disease) are known to have resulted fatally. In addi- 
tion several cases of poisoning, not specified in the law, have been sent in. 
These include five cases of dermatitis in one industry, two cases (one 
fatal) of poisoning by cyanide of potassium in two industries, one case 
(fatal) of poisoning by cyanic acid, two cases (one fatal) of poisoning by — 
wood alcohol fumes, a case of poisoning from colors, and a case of skin 
infection from hides. These cases outside the present reporting law im- 
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mediately suggest the desirability of registration of all industrial diseases, 
and the Department of Labor is about to ask the co-operation of the 
physicians of the State to the extent of reporting all diseases which appear 
to be due to circumstances of occupation. For this purpose a revised form 
for reports has been prepared, and for the assistance of physicians a pam- 
phlet is to be issued explaining the purpose of reporting and containing 
classifications of occupational diseases and hazards, together with a list of 
some of the more important harmful substances and their effects upon 
workers. ; 


“We fear,’ says the Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin, “that 
the word ‘Knockers’ is not yet in good society as to its 
English standing, but everybody knows what we mean—a 
person who speaks ill of another without warrant and un- 
justly. We should like to have our agents and our ‘risks’ 
(the persons whom we bond) understand that we know 
knockers when we see them and have a hearty contempt for 
them. We do not judge our risks from a single witness 
only, nor even from two or three, but from numerous wit- 
messes and factors and from all the various papers in the 
case. By reason of such thorough-going methods we can 
often ‘spot’ a knocker at once, and in that event the knocker 
has overshot his mark and defeated his own purposes, since 
he has caused us to feel a certain sympathy with the risk 
that we might not otherwise have. The stoic philosopher, 
Epictetus—he would have made a fine fidelity examiner— 
was talking about knockers when he said, 2,000 years ago, 
“What another saith of thee concerneth more him that saith 
it than it concerneth thee.’ ’”’ 


A proposition to unite the Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference with the Detroit Conference will come up for con- 
sideration at the annual meeting of the latter at Detroit, 
August 28-30. President Alexander, of the Detroit Confer- 
ence, has sent out a cordial invitation to the members of the 
Southern organization to be present at the Detroit meeting. 
Among reasons given for a closer co-operation between the 


two bodies are these: 

Fifth—The Detroit Conference has accomplished a great deal toward 
bettering conditions for all companies engaged in this business. It is today, 
for example, co-operating with the chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, regarding standard 
policy provisions, and also the introduction in each State of bills to make 
the diversion or retention of premiums punishable as embezzlement, etc. 
It is inaugurating an educational bureau, national in scope, for the purpose 
of mutual information and improvement regarding uniform manuals, occu- 
pational hazards and ratings; the introduction and furthering of constructive 
(not destructive) legislative measures; municipal license laws; 
vicious publication laws; -anti-suicide laws; misleading workmen’s ‘“‘compen- 
sation’”’ laws; favoring reciprocal instead of retaliatory tax laws, etc. 


opposing 


The entertainment committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has arranged a fine 
program for the pleasure of those attending the convention 
at Old Point Comfort next week. The official photograph 
will be taken at 3 o'clock Tuesday afternoon, and at 5:30 
o'clock there will be dress parade or heavy gun drill at 
Fortress Monroe. Tuesday evening there will be cards and 
dancing in the east parlor of the Hotel Chamberlin and the 
grand ballroom. Wednesday afternoon at 3 o'clock a special 
boat trip will be made about the harbor. Thursday after- 
noon a special trolley trip will be taken to visit the Soldiers’ 
Home, Hampton Institute, and the Newport News Ship 
Building and Drydock Company’s shipyards. The Hampton 
Roads golf links will be open to members and guests of the 
association during the convention upon payment of a nom- 
inal fee. 


State insurance for workmen will not be popular in Can- 
ada, according to a dispatch from Toronto, which says that at 
the resumption of the sittings of the Commission on Work- 
men’s Compensation at the Parlidment buildings, E. M. 


Trowern, secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association for. 
Ontario, voiced an unequivocal opposition to any form of 
State insurance. He was against all forms of public owner- 
ship, anything that savored of socialism, and asked the com- 
missioner, Sir William Meredith, to leave the retail merchants 
out of any scheme that he would recommend to the Govern- 
ment. On the part of the commission there is a disposition 
to create a State commission and assess the employers some- 
thing after the fashion now in vogue in Washington and 
Ohio. An effort will be made to convince them that the 
New Jersey law is the most practicable measure. 


It is likely that the plan for the Surety Association of 
America announced in this paper some time ago will be car- 
ried out, and that instead of choosing a president to suc- 
ceed H. H. Stryker, whose resignation is effective the last 
of September, the association will choose a secretary instead, 
leaving meetings to be presided over by a company official 
chosen at the time of the meeting. This will involve a 
change of the constitution and bylaws of the association. It 
is understood that the man for the place has not yet been 
selected, although it would be of inestimable assistance to 
him if he could be associated with Mr. Stryker the balance 
of the time before the latter leaves for his new connection. 


An extended tour is being made by President Warfield, of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, among a 
number of the company’s Middle and Central Western agen- 
cies. Some of the towns in his itinerary include Buffalo, De- 
troit, Duluth, Minneapolis, Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland 
and Erie, Pa. The agencies of the Fidelity and Deposit, at 
these and other places which President Warfield will visit, are 
in a flourishing condition, and he is simply making a mid- 
summer inspection trip in accordance with his usual custom, 
looking to the further extension of the business in that 
territory. 


Press notices and dispatches, as collated by the bonding 
department of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, indicate, for the months of April, May and June, 1012, 
the following defalcations: 





April. May. June. 

Banks and trust companies........ $428,467 $208,735 $149,000 
Beneficial associations. .... ccc. 3,510 17,060 5,135 
Ipublice Service’: sees sodas edaee gee 155444 23,498 55,214 
Gerierales DHSIESSa. «02. aaeacs sosele es 60,085 200,992 58,179 
Insurances companies. < ../6% 35 1 dese 16,513 944 281 
(GORE RMERUISUS c ctattinc-« cleratc a olecaee Stain siete 100,000 240 60,350 
Transportation companies........... 2,810 1,372 407 
MiNSGeMamcOls! Me. sierra showin clades 14,427 30,573 VELA 
PROM Sumer ete haha fatto Sienareereracd “ieee $641,256 $491,414 $329,203 





The stockholders of the American Bankers insurance com- 
pany of St. Louis have voted to authorize the merging of the 
company with the Western Casualty and Guaranty Company 
of Dallas. It was also decided to convert $190,000 of the 
bonds of the Missouri Farms Colonies Company. The deal 
with the casualty company will be closed if the American 
Bankers can show assets of $300,000. Then the deal will go 
through on the basis of $2 of the Bankers company assets for 
$1 of the stock of the Texas company. 


The Maryland Casualty Budget, the August number of 
which announced that its publication was to be discontinued, 
is to be kept up in slightly changed form. The &nnounce- 
ment of suspension brought out a strong protest from the 
best agents of the company, and on putting the question to 
a postcard vote the decision to continue was arrived at. The 
Budget has long been regarded as one of the best casualty 
publications coming to this office. 
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The suit against the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company for $1,000,000 entered by the Old Dominion Copper 
Mining and Smelting Company arose out of a bond for 
$500,000 given by the surety company to dissolve an attach- 
ment on the property of Albert S. Bigelow at the time the 
mining company began a suit against him. The case has 
been settled. The bond will be released and the collateral 


returned to its owner. 


The General Adjustment Bureau, 
in New York, has appointed Arthur A. Clark manager of 
the New England department, with an office in Boston. Mr. 
Clark has been special agent in New England for the Com- 
mercial Union and New Hampshire Fire and secretary of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, and recently an inde- 
pendent adjuster. 





The Capital Surety Company has been organized at AlI- 
bany by Edward F. Murphy, a son of the late Democratic 
politician, and two associates. The company has been ex- 
amined by the New York Insurance Department this week, 
and as soon as departmental approval has been secured the 
company will begin business. It intends to make a specialty 


of excise bonds. 





Despite many newspaper rumors, nothing definite has been 
announced from the offices of the General Accident as to 
the establishment of a plate glass department, and the matter 
is said to be first. As to surety, the 
company will write only excise bonds at first. No manager 

r this department has as yet been appointed. 


as indefinite as at 





The Manufacturers’ Employers’ Liability Insurance Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, organized by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey, with capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of $100,000, wrote its first policy Saturday, July 27. It is 
understood that the Manufacturers’ Association is 
organizing a similar company in that State. 


Illinois 


The list of boiler, eleyator and flywheel accidents reported 
by the Fidelity and Casualty Company for the period from 
April 9 to July tr shows 50 boiler accidents, in which 50 
were killed and 77 were injured; 189 elevator accidents, which 
resulted fatally to 97 and in injury to 102, and 23 flywheel 


explosions, which killed 8 .and injured 25. 





The National Life of the U. S. A. is now issuing through 
its casualty department a special commercial disability policy 
on business and professional women not employed as house- 
wives, factory hands or domestics. Another special policy 


has been prepared for housewives and domestic servants. 


The business of the Great Southern Accident and Fidelity 
of Atlanta, Ga., has been reinsured by the United Casualty 
and Surety of Memphis, Tenn. The former company began 
business January 14, 1910, but it was not successful. F. S. 
Etheridge was president and W. J. Fagan secretary. 





The Excise Reinsurance Bureau, which has been recently 
examined by the New York Insurance Department, was given 
a hearing on the report of the examiner on Friday, and some 
modifications of the report were agreed upon. The amended 
report will be filed in a few days. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company is considering 
the group insurance idea for its employees, and has asked 
them to indicate whether insurance covering temporary disa- 
bility is preferable to a plan providing for death benefits only. 


having its headquarters . 
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Some important official changes in surety circles are ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company has joined the Hooper- 
Holmes Information Bureau. 











Insurance Legislation. 


Georgia. 


ATLANTA, August 9.—The insurance code unanimously passed 
by the House on Tuesday and sent to the Senate was consider- 
ably amended from its original form. The first amendment 
adopted provides that all statements, convenants and representa- 
tions in applications for insurance shall never be held or con- 
strued to be warranties, but shall be neld to be representations 
only. 

Industrial companies are exempted from the provision limit- 
ing stock-selling commissions to 12% per cent. Fraternals are 
not required to adopt the rates of the National Fraternal Con- 
eress of the United States, but must file their rates. The surety 
companies are relieved by the following amendment: “Provided, 
that whenever any such company snaall have already deposited 
$25,000 as now provided by law for writing bonds of public 
officials it shall not be required to deposit an additional sum.” 

The further issue of income or guarantee fund certificates is 
prohibited. 

The Legislature will adjourn next week. 











Miscellany. 


Assigned=Accounts Bonds. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company makes tne following an- 
nouncement : 

In the last few years private bankers have loaned large amounts 
of money to business houses, taking as security an assignment 
of the bills receivable of such houses. In order that the credit 
of the borrowers might not be impaired, their customers were not 
notified of the assignments, and they paid their accounts directly 
to the borrowers. The latter were bound, of course, under the 
conditions cited to turn over these receipts at once to their bank- 
ers; and they were required in many cases to give a corporate 
bond guaranteeing such accounting for the proceeds of assigned 
receivables. 

We began to issue these bonds about six years ago, and for 
a long time our experience was excellent. In recent months, 
however, claims have been so numerous tnat we felt obliged to 
give up the business entirely. 

Since no loss is payable on these bonds unless and until the 
principal becomes guilty of the most flagrant dishonesty, and since 
we were careful never to write the bonds except for principals 
who, according to commercial agency reports and other similar 
tests, were people of excellent business and personal standing, 
we felt for a long time, even in the face of increasing claims, 
that the bonds ought to be underwritable with no more than the 
normal hazard in the long run. We have reluctantly abandoned 
that view, and are not now, as stated, accepting the business under 
any conditions. Our position is shown in the following extract 
from a recent letter written to an agent who was urging us to 


write the business: 

We are not now writing assigned-accounts bonds, though we did so up 
to about three weeks ago. Our experience covered six years of time, a 
wide variety of industries, most parts of the country, and a volume of 
business indicated by the fact that our premiums finally ran in about the 
amount of $30,000 a year. Although we drew our underwriting lines closer 
and closer, and advanced rates until we were finally getting 3 per cent. 
on a large volume, we decided that the business was simply unwritable. 
Unless the moral standards of the business world advance materially, or 
our underwriting skill improves greatly, this must continue to be the case. 
While we are optimistic as to the first arm of the alternative, the outlook 
in the second respect seems so dubious that we throw up our hands. 

As our agents continue to submit requests for these bonds and 
will doubtless continue to receive applications for them, tney will 
please accept this notice as a definite and final rejection of the 
business on our part. We are sorry not to be of service to them 
and to their patrons in this respect, but we feel that we have 
carried the experiment far enough. We will let the other fellow 
nave all the business from this time on even at the risk of inviting 


anti-trust trouble by refusing to compete with them. 
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[WITHA APOLOGIES To 





A fool there was and he placed his all 
(Even as you and ]) 
In the sticks and stones of a building tall; 
(We called it the place where fire would fall) 
But the fool he called it his “fire-proof” mall. 
(Even as you and I) — ata 


i aa 


3) eo de 
Sa OA, the wealth we waste and the health we cide 
- And the value of buildings and land =i) )p 
FP All go to the Demon who did not care | =e 


(And now we know that it never could care ) = 


And never could stay its hand. 


LZ, eo: XE = 
A fool ee was and his een eho spent a. ) y 
) ape 

















(Even as you and I) Nee 
Honor and faith and a sur¢ intent, SS) 
(In the very place where the Demon went)? 
But a fool must follow the\precedent. WS Pa 


(Even as you and I) Ca (er we = 
NG 





—~ DS, the excellent future pies ‘( by. i 
Went up in the smoke of the Demon's spite, 

(And now we know of that Demon's might ) HW, 
Who could not stay its hand. = VR 













The fool was stripped to his foolish hides 

Which the Demon saw by the ruins’ side; \. 

(But it isn’t on record the Demon cried) <> \\ I/ pz 
\ Py 


So some of him lived, but his business died>~=S 


(Even as you and 1) eae 
Ya f Vs 







And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the fei 
That gives to the fool his brand; Vi VA Jip 


SSS It’s coming to know that the Demon's might /, 
ame De Could have been checked in the stilly might 7 


—_S) “And made to restrain its hand. ['. f. 


—J. D. Pryor in Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin. 
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Accidents to Pedestrians From Street Vehicles Increasing. 


(The London Finance Chronicle.) 

Just at Christmas time, in London, besides several fatalities 
wholly due to motor omnibuses, there were two examples of 
skidding close together, or comparatively so, one in Holborn 
and one in King William street, City. Now, it does not appear as 
yet to have even dawned on the public mind that we have entered 
on a new era in venicular locomotion which is necessarily fraught 
with conditions so wholly unlike those special to horsed vehicular 
traffic that all calculations as to the out-of-door “risks” common 
to the latter must be simply put aside as no longer furnishing 
trustwortay data whereon to found proper scales of premiums for 
what may be conveniently called out-of-door insurance. For 
one taing, it will be at once conceded that all forms of motor 
traffic, whether by rail as in the case of trams or by ordinary 
vehicles running free, is intended for a far higher rate of speed 
than that ever dreamed of in horsed vehicles. When of old ‘a 
horse galloped in tne street it was recognized that something 
would happen, but we are gradually drifting to a time when the 
greater part of our urban wheeled traffic will go at a rate fully 
equal to the runaway horse which formerly created extreme 
alarm. 

In a word, we are very rapidly introducing into all our towns 
and cities railway speed and, therefore, it is no wonder that 
hardly a day passes witnout somebody being killed in the street, 
solely from this new order of things. 

The railway passenger for all the period during which rail- 
ways have run has always been very carefully safeguarded by 
rules and other contrivances directed to secure a very high 
degree of personal safety. All of us know tie well-known dictum 
that about the safest place to be in was just a railway carriage! 
Now as by an ironical paradox, we have just reversed that 
dictum in the case of our street railways, and although the ordi- 
nary motor is independent of rails, it is all the same, rightly 
regarded, simply a locomotive fitted to carry passengers besides 
the engine driver. 

That is certainly tne common-sense way to look at the new 
state of vehicular traffic as it now stands and as it promises in 
the near future to be. 

One thing is very evident: the position of the pedestrian is 
now entirely altered. Formerly, the “risk” to him or her, while 
on the pavement, from wheel traffic was just infinitesimal. 
Nothing, perhaps, was more rare in the record of street accidents 
than for lives to be lost through heavy vehicles abruptly dashing 
on to the pavement. Now, however, that new and special “risk” 
is growing terribly common, and the accident insurance agent 
has a new and most cogent reason to give to each one whom 
he solicits to take insurance against accident. For while just 
looking in a shop window, death may come instantaneously with- 
out any warning whatever. We do not know what un»orn 
moralists may write about this fresh phase of boasted twentieta 
century progress, but we do think that when once the present 
condition of things out of doors has become familiar to tae 
many, very few persons will fail to carry adequate insurance. 
In a word, a policy ‘against accidents. will become as essential 
as an umbrella when it is raining for all who venture out in tne 
SULCCL 


Fires Caused by the Inflammability of Celluloid. 





(The London Insurance Record, July 26.) 

The terrible loss of life occasioned by the fire which broke 
out on Tuesday evening in a large block of buildings in Moor 
lane, a thoroughfare situated in what is known to the London 
Fire Brigade as the “danger zone” of the city, has horrified the 
public mind. The outbreak is believed to have been caused by 
some hot sealing wax falling onto celluloid used in the manu- 
facture of Christmas cards by Messrs. Angus Thomas & Co., 
whose workrooms were situated on the top floor of a block of 
buildings which is sublet to a number of firms. Panic stricken 
girls fled to the roof, but there they were confronted with a 
gulf: between them and the adjoining houses, and some, with 
their clothes ablaze, leaped wildly into the air and fell through 
the glass roof of the ground floor, 60 feet below. Although the 
first of the firemen arrived in Moor lane within a few minutes 
of the alarm, they were too late to help in the saving of life. 
This was due partly to the difficulty of using escapes owing to 
the awkward position of the workshop at the back of the block 
of buildings, but mainly to the extraordinary fierceness of the 
fire, and the brief time in which it claimed its victims. In half 
an hour the whole shocking business was over, and in little more 
the firemen were actually in the room where the fire originated. 








This awful catastrophe recalls in certain particulars the dis- 

aster which occurred just over ten years ago in Queen Victoria 
street, when nine young girls, overcome by smoke and flames, 
perished before anything could be done to assist them, and seven 
suffered serious injury. In that instance, as in the present case, 
the almost incredibly rapid spread of the fire was due to the 
presence of celluloid, one of the most inflammable substances 
known, but the loss of life in the earlier event has apparently 
conveyed no enduring lesson. The circumstances that arise in 
the case of a fire where celluloid is present in anything more 
than the smallest quantities are not ordinary. This compound is. 
not only highly inflammable, but burns with inconceivable fury, 
and, wnere it is present in bulk, it must be accounted as dan- 
gerous as petrol or gunpowder, while the scant respect with 
which it is generally treated renders it additionally hazardous. 
_ Workshops or factories wherein celluloid is used should be sub- 
ject to stringent regulations, and adequate precautions insisted 
upon in the handling of this dangerous substance. Authority is. 
very ready to slumber, and were it not for the influence fre- 
quently exerted by the fire insurance surveyor, and the safe- 
guards insisted upon by fire insurance companies, it is probable 
that disasters would occur with greater frequency, but the Moor 
lane catastrophe must not be allowed to pass into a memory 
without an attempt being made to prevent a recurrence of such 
an event. It should properly be made impossible for celluloid 
to be handled in the top back rooms of a building wherein many 
people are employed, but if this is too drastic a requirement there 
should at least be enforced regulations in respect to isolation of 
the compound which will reduce the hazard, while in addition to 
proper means of exit being made compulsory for cases of emer- 
gency in every part of a building where numbers of: persons 
are at work, it should be made imperative that every employee 
receives instruction as to the action to be taken in the event 
of sudden danger. 





Tbektograpbs. 
By Bek. 


A Disappointed Man. 


Mr. Holloran surveyed the insurance agent with a dark and 
hostile countenance. The fact that one eye was concealed by 
a somewhat grimy bandage did not add to the attractiveness 
of his expression. 

“Haven't you made up your mind yet to insure with us?” in- 
quired the agent. “You told me I might call again in a few 
days.” 

“There was two of you at me to get an accident insurance 
policy,” said Mr. Holloran, breathing heavily. “I towld you and 
him both you might call in again, and he came first, day before 
yisterday, and I insured wid his company. 

“That very night I met wid Barney Casey on the way home, 
which was what I was expecting wud happen,” continued Mr. 
Holloran, raising himself by grasping the arm of his chair with 
two capable although scarred hands, “and whin we'd finished 
wid one another I was like this. d 

“Visterday morning I sent for the insurance chap, and I says 
eae ‘Look at me,’ I says, ‘an’ istimate the damages and pay 
thim.’ 

“He squirmed right out o’ the dure, saying ’twas no accident 
danade 

“Now, if meeting wid Barney Casey after keeping out o’ his. 
way for six months is no accident I’m done wid insurance com- 
panies, and the sooner you lave this house the better ’twill plaze 
me.’—Youth’s Companion. 

A San Francisco lady, who has achieved some prominence as- 
a writer of romance, recently sketched for the reporter of a Sar 
Francisco daily paper a thrilling account of how she was rescued 
from her burning cottage by her faithful Amigo. After explain- 
ing how the dog came bounding into the room and tried to 
pull her out of the house by her dress; how she finally opened 
the room door to be met with a burst of lurid flame and billow- 
ing smoke; how she dallied to pack her money, keepsakes, gov- 
ernment bonds; and other bric-brac, winds up with the following: 

“T lost consciousness immediately and remembered nothing 
until I came to and found myself lying in the open air. Amigo: 
was standing guard over me. He had bitten my hand and torn 
my dress in dragging me outside to safety.” 

This recalls the story of the American who told the English- 
man that he once owned a canary that could whistle “Home, 
Sweet Home,” with such feeling and effect that it wept so 
copiously that the tears finally filled the cage and the bird was. 
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drowned. The Englishman told how he owned a canary which 
whistled the “Village Blacksmith” so effectively that live sparks 
flew from the mouth of the canary and set fire to the cage and 
the bird was burned to death. 





Brother Lakey Rusticating and Singing at Lake 
W innepesaukee. 


(Vacation Notes in “Insurance.” ) 
Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 


Of evening over brake and bloom 
And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 
And snadowing down the horned flood 

In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 
Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
To where in yonder orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper “Peace.” 


The One Thynge Needeful. 


Insurance iss a blessed thynge 
To have around ye house, 
Itte mayketh manne to laugh & synge, 
& fills with Hope hyss spouse. 
Itte sheweth Dad hath raised ye price 
To pay ye prem-i-umme, 
& also that he looketh nice, 
& iss not on ye bumme. 
Itte must be kept like winter furs 
From moths & all abuse, 
Or else, gadzooks, if lapse occurs, 
Itt iss not any use. 
CHORUS: 
For, ye absent-minded beggar, O, hys weaknysses are greate! 
And ye agent must continually remind him 
Of hys duty to hys parients, hys children and hys mate—— 
Hys missus, as ’e ’opes to leave behind him. 
—Index. 





The Letterel. 


’ other quarter. 


| 





send it until your anger cools. 


t I Then, like a wise man, you will 
burn it.—Coast Review. 


A general agent, not in Chicago, furnishes this newspaper 
clipping: 

“A clerical gentleman in Jamesville, Wisconsin, sent to a Chi- 
cago bookseller for Farrar’s ‘Seekers After God.’ The book- 
seller simply wrote back: ‘No such persons in Chicago? ” 


“I approach you in a worthy cause, Mr. Titewad. We want 
to raise $100,000—a prominent philanthropist offers to contribute 
a quarter of it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Titewad hastily, “I don’t mind giving an- 
Can you change a half ?”—Housekeeper. 





Employee—*“Please, sir, I’ve been an’ gone an’ got married, 
and I'd like you to raise my wages, sir.” 

Employer—"Very sorry for you, Smith, I’m sure, but I can’t 
do that. I’m only responsible for accidents that happen in the 
works, you know.”—London Sketch. 


Hott—*What do they put in water to put out fire?” 
Skotch—‘Fireboats.” 








London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A.D. 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY lst, 1912 


Assets in U.S, - - - $3,747,331 
Liabilities in U. S., including Re-insurance Reserve, 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - 1.226,408 
Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 
CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 
84 William Street New York 








Western Assurance Company 


Heap OrFice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unirep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012. 
$2,404,810.30 
1,027,308.85 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid toits policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 


Luke had it first; Paul had it last: Matthew never had it at all. | they have paid to it in premiums. 


Girls have it once; boys and men can't have it; ladies always 
have it. 

Old Widow Willis had it twice in succession. 

Mrs. Lowell had it three times—twice as much of it the second 
time as the first. 





The following anecdote is told by Charles Carroll Dominge, 
who, while not at the fire underwriting game, is well known as 
an actor: 

“IT was about to ascend the stage in a little country town one 
very hot night, prior to doing a scene from ‘Shore Acres,’ and 
happened to ask one of the rubes on the entertainment committee 
for a glass of water. ‘To drink?’ asked the rube. ‘No, I do 
a high dive in the second act.’” 


The following extract is from the Hammurabi code of the law 
of Babylon of date 2000 B. C.: 

If a fire breaks out in a man’s house and another man has 
gone to extinguish it, and has lifted his eyes upon the goods of 
the householder, and has taken the goods of the householder, 
that man shall be thrown into the same fire. 





Of course, write that denunciatory letter when you are good 
and mad; Pile up the epithets and substantives. Make it sizzle! 
Hit him hard! Sign the letter, “Yours disrespectfully,” ete. 
Address the ongvlp; seal it; put it into your pocket: but don’t 


Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
Excess of amount so returned.............. 7,760.592.61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911.................... 2... 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 








YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


“FL & DD.” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 


Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = = - - = $2.000.000.00 

Assets, = = = = = 8,133,000.57 


Surplus to Policyholders, 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE _ NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. LPrisee 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING rorr: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN..............President 
HALEY FISKE...............Vice President 
GEORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 


SSETS. 

ici d Sia? Bond GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
Municipal) and”) i. hen Benes t FRANK Q. AYRES.......4th Vice President 
and Stocks. ..+.+++seesseeees $150,530,109.73 F, F. TAYLOR...........5th Vice President 
Bonds and Mortgages...-....-. 146,343,953-89 AMES M. CRAIG...... oned Doce ce Actlacy 
Reals Matatein ss tine omoniens ot 5A mark mata FREDERICK H, ECKER..--..+.: Treasurer 
Cas oe see wutin oe baanere smn dain eae 1302/37 9199 WALTER STABLER.........-.--Comptroller 
Loans to Policyholders........ .. 16,538,268.35 TAMES S. ROBERTS 1... Secretary 
Premiums, deferred and in JAMES V. BARRY........Assistant Secretary 
course. Of collection ENGL) 2-7 \jme bse aasnad see J. J. THOMPSON........Assistant Secretary 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452,497-06 LEE K, FRANKEL, Pu. D....Asst, Secretary 
Total 78.8 eae T. R. RICHARDSON.....Assistant Secretary 
Stal ss. va sss? ong sie sein nie $352,785,890.3 GEORGE B. SCOTT......Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr....Asst. Secretary 
; : STEWART L. WOODFORD...... ... Counsel 
LIABILITIES. WM. J. TULGYacees sana ets General Solicitor 
Dividends payable in rg12..... $1,596,044.2 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 
poe apportion. fits Le A 5,957,825.56 = ‘ = RA enc re hEE uM ae a ey 
einsurancesEundscen aavetciee se 306,442,065.00 L FOient Hilldine sin’ the Worl Minden side , M. D..Asst. Med. Direc 
AllsothersliabilitieSeeasea veces cs 6,078,072.70 Lac dre ate = Serta neieate ee atiee E. M. HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med. Direct. 
Capital Gand Surplaadeee eo Sarr anaes Fourth Avenue, 23d Street and 24th Street, New York City. D. M. GEDGE. M.D... ‘Asst. sMed Direct. 
ee aes J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D.. Asst. Med. Direct. 

TDotal <s0)w/.\s sates eae cies oe ee $352,785,890. 36 








Tey, Novice ed Manager Ordinary Dept. 


J. CAHE 
JACOB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid_to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 














EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911, Never were the folicies of this Company as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 

Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 








National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in-the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 

















| SR SS ET (SEE A EY A SE TE LE 





J. G. Waker, President. P 
T. Wm. PemsBerton, lst Vice-Pres. W. L. T. RocEerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ears arenes! iy MBE aN Southern Life Insurance 
Sompany. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 

Assets, December 31, 1911........ $7,878,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 381, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31. 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization ............... 11,859,251.74 





A New Feature of Prudential Ordinary Policies. 
The Disability Clause. 


Upon the payment of a small extra premium 
new insurants in the Ordinary Department 
may have included in their policy a disability 
clause, providing for the cessation of pre- 
miums in case of permanent disability before 
age 60. 












ities 
Lf al 
“? THE € } 
PRUDENTIAL? 
Y STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 277, 
LO ifr Sigh 


Agents Wanted. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President: Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Co npany by the State of New Jersey. 
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Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters || <7‘ Pees emer ance 


of New York 








Backed by almost illimitable 


€ A : : ras 

resources f th e F 1 d el ity (ki n- Incorporated 1819, Charter Perpetual. 
derwriters’ p ol 1 cy 1 Ss th e Sci he\ NTE Ra gd sali aston Macnee ae oe eat DED $5,000,000. 00 
: ] Cash Assets } Oasis BL ear ae aie AE 22,017,389 .71 
strongest fire policy issued fea tee iAialitres titers 23...25. oases 9,183,194.97 
RRMA ISNA ix inkiot. soo kecternin ae 7,834,194.74 
today. surplus for Policyholders i... oo .s0.0e ee. 12,834,194.74 
Epesesmask aid 10 O%e ¥ Cats ices dave cks 128,003,578. 89 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REKS, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 


E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, | 





A RALPH B. IVES, Assistant Secretaries 
(iross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Bessie 
WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II] 
° ’ THOS. E. G rate 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,727,588 NETO. ROHTA, Avot Gen. Agt: end Masine Gon'l Act. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen. Agt 

















Home Office: Western Office: MARINE DEPARTMENT: ; 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. BOSTON, 70 Ruth See ee SAE ADEL PE La oe ee eaver St. 
New York Chicago 
VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Hazarps 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume will 
contain articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


The Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


$1,876,593 29 
500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Assets, 
Capital, : ‘ 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,819,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


Assetst git, Meu 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 











METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 13574 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











Incorporated 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Ww. D. WYMAN, President 
Its policies, which are issued at low rates, contain many privileges. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


W. S. WELD, SUPT. OF AGENCIES 





This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 
Death From Any Cause d Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability noe Any Sickness or Any Accident 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur B. Childs, Pres. Wm, C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 
TERLING 


pat te Fire — 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - ~ - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 














“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 





Excess of Payments over Receipts 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, addiess 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 





PH€AENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


___(EsTaBuisHeED 1 782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. BD. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD sere 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 











= 


Insurance Company of 
North America 





PRS 


- 
He, 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN TOS PLATT: 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447.668 


ASSET 


20,249,742 








Sumrance Company’ 
of Watertouns,. 10.4, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


IRM EV MEEMNT OTOlalc/e!o o's\s0\cle's ¢ dig sive ¥c.civics clesiccesecess $4,000, 428.73 

Metmrrabuities) except Capital... .........0--...2esceseee 2,044,458.91 

SE Tel d cialeecieica ule civdeceleceicssctecveccesenee 500,000. 00 

BEPOTIBMIT GMP DIICYROIGETE. 5 osc ccic cc vcsscecssencencenssseces I 955,969 82 
F, F. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


UM aE ot Dc on ees a. ap Note tina's diel vicis, s ece'sisiei ele sine eesees $1,000.000,00 
ae IE Se Pe Ts ae alee salah arate acttie Gre Ohya c esyel\ewoceseeeeaeee $6, 852,645.96 
STE Os eI 0a os) CR eM arc cieivjeisee media pleicie eisai’ Seine $2,289,631.94 
Se NEETOCEEP COLIC FIDIC OFS ...,5..5 0.0 ao vouieln tod vaicinsiinowe duces pases $3,289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


2 FIRE 
» HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 





2 Pw we PwPe® | - 


25 F ata tae. 


““We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Alled frades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 





HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Commerct4aL nwron Assurance Co. 





LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE s 
Cor. Pine r William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





CAI WENO AD ILAlss. 2(5</a are ace talennecrclateteh MeNCETaC ates ti cree oierb.6 «ie ane,e.4 ool $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all -ioiabilties ace tisic «'eeies's einiale' ee oib/e gsrsis 4,631,620.85 
PSELSP MEL SU oiw,.cias oa eines) tueldeistaisisteisiom ciarsetaew elect Mi dhera tele, bysieiayeveteteisns 2,240,478.24 

otal e )ariwar Yas, MEO UA stlersieieicisterele:Wisisle's ela bly esas, siniere s.ocare $7,622,099.09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JYHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L, WARNER, Asst, Sec 
WM. J. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


2O8RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 








United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Pacific Nenartients 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





Back of this “‘“ad”’? there is 


Experience—a half century 


Financial Strength —assets, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy five million 
Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WnM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 









SMUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Lalr Ee 








ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO _ORPACE. 


203-205 LA SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A, 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
’ MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst, Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 


AHO, 
ARIZONA. 
ae ALASKA. 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 











GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge, A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


| FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 





Address | ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 


either | THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 ‘change Bldg., Los Angeles, Ca 





WN 


KS 





An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
<* WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE: OF NEW YORK. 


20 LIBERTY: STREET: 


Che GHAeckly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








VoL. LXXXVII. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1912. 








Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 
Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 


cents. 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 


80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
CuHartes A. JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 


President and Treasurer. Secretary. 











THE largest and most successful meeting of represen- 
tatives of personal accident, casualty, surety and liability 
insurance in the United States was held at Old Point 
Comfort in Virginia this week. Our report of the pro- 
ceedings and publication of papers and addresses on all the 
topics before the convention fill many columns of this is- 
sue. The dominating note of the great gathering was earn- 
estness, and it was supplemented toa remark able degree— 
when all the varying interests present are considered—by 
unanimity. The whole report is an education in what is 
termed by the Insurance Department reports ‘“‘miscellane- 
ous insurance,” and should be thoroughly digested. Per- 
haps the most important action taken was that of referring 
to a select committee with power to enforce its conclu- 
sions the matters of “frills, double indemnities, commis- 
sions and accumulations” in personal accident and health 
insurance. It may mean a revolution in the methods of 
the business. 

His Honor, Mayor Rolfe, of San Francisco, is a so- 
cialist in politics, and his dislike of insurance corporations 
is, therefore, natural. Hence his announcement that un- 
less fire insurance rates in his city are not immediately 
reduced to a figure satisfactory to himself, he will “thresh 
the matter out to a finish to the extent of establishing a 
co-operative fire insurance company that will run all the 
old line agencies out of the city.” The mayor says that 
he is convinced that the rates are an “‘iniquity,’ and he 
contemplates calling a mass meeting of the citizens to 
take action. History relates that some six years ago a 


conflagration burned up a large part of San Francisco 


with a tax on the fire insurance companies of over two 
hundred million dollars. As the companies are only dis- 
tributing mediums for the payment of insurance losses, 
and as the whole country has been contributing toward 
making up the San Francisco carnage it would seem that 
that place should be a liberal provider. Mayor Rolfe is 
a type of the politician who makes personal capital out 
of the hard conditions of life and seeks popularity in 
attributing them to causes which he pretends that he can 
remedy. San Francisco will be treated fairly by the un- 
derwriters, and as it improves its phy sical and moral 
hazards it will receive due consideration. But it has no 
cause to complain of rates just yet. 





A COMMENTARY on the fever for over-legislation in 
this country appears in the report of the Casualty Bureau 
of Publicity made to the convention at Old Point Comfort 
this week. The present year is the ‘off year” in law- 
making, there having been but thirteen States so far 
holding regular sessions besides Congress, and yet the 
Bureau was obliged to consider seven hundred bills in 
which insurance was in some way concerned of which 
one hundred and twenty-six became laws. In 1913 there 
will be forty-three State legislatures at work, with the 
new Congress in addition, and it is rather appalling to 
contemplate the aggregate which our underwriters will 
have to face. The same productiveness in legislation ex- 
tends to every other line of business and social endeavor, 
and it would seem that here is an abuse that is appealing 
strenuously for reform. Indeed many of our public men 
are making it the subject of unpleasant comment. It 
will be recalled that a year or so ago a Massachusetts 
statesman, Congressman Lovering, was denouncing the 
law- making at W ashington and in our State legislatures 
as a “running sore,” and he ad ded: “State legislatures are 
vying with Congress s and with each other in the number 
of laws that they place on the statute books. Laws! 
Laws! Laws! Every way we turn we are met by laws. 
Too much legislation cheapens the law. Too much legis- 
lation attenuates and impairs the law. Fewer laws 
promptly and vigorously enforced would diminish crime.” 
In an address to the American Bar Association Alton B. 
Parker said: “I direct your attention to the fact that over 
1,200 bills were passed by the Legislature of my own 
State, although 484 of them were prevented from becom- 
ing laws by advisory or other action on the part of the 
Governor. The Speaker of the Assembly, which passed 
all these bills, as he surveyed the winter’s work said: ‘It 
is a terrible death to be governed to death. In my judg- 
ment we have laws enough.’ Think of it, you who have 
spent all your lives in the study of the law. Could you 
ascertain the necessity for, let alone critically examine the 
phraseology of 1,000 laws in two months?” The bills in- 
troduced in Congress each year number as many as 18,000, 
including private bills. The tendency to overlegislate was 
the theme of an address by our friend, Ambassador Bryce, 
at Carnegie Hall. “In no country is the output so large 
as in the United States,” he said, ‘where besides Congress 
the State legislatures are busy at work turning out laws on 
all imaginable subjects, with a faith in the power to bless 
mankind which few historians or philosophers and few 
experienced lawyers will be found to share.’’ The cross- 
road politician who gets into the Legislature is good for 
a score or two of bills, introduced to gratify the whims 
or spites of constituents or his own crude ideas of reform, 
and thus the committees are buried beneath avalanches of 
bills which they have neither the time nor the physical 
endurance to properly consider. Committee work is fol- 
lowed by long debates in open session, and so the weeks 
go and the extra sessions come. 
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Jacts and Opinions. 


In response to a query submitted by the secretary of the 
Texas State Insurance Board, the Attorney General of that 
State has advised that insurance companies may not make 
horizontal reductions in Texas in maximum specific rates with- 
out filing formal application with the board and without the 
board’s approval thereof. Further, that insurance companies 
may make reductions on all or certain classes of risks in one 
or more particular localities without the sanction or approval 
of the board. This is the first construction of the new law 
in this respect, as. the board has heretofore increased the 
rates in Texas. Three Texas companies, all of Dallas, and 
one outside company made application desiring reductions 
of 7% per cent. on special hazards, 10 per cent. on mercan- 
tile risks in communities having a key rate of 81 to 100 cents, 
and 15 per cent. reduction on mercantile buildings, contents and 
stocks in communities having less than an 81 cent key rate. 
The board set the application for hearing on August 19, and 
if it should refuse to grant the application, as is indicated in 
the secretary’s letter quoted in this opinion, the petitioning 
companies, under the opinion, could not make a blanket re- 
duction, but they could, without leave of the board, make 
reductions in certain localities and extend these reductions to 
other localities from time to time, until possibly nearly all 
the entire State would be covered. This would be one 
method of circumventing any objection that might be raised 
by the board. 


The building of the Equitable Life Assurance Society on 
Broadway, New York, which was ruined by fire last Janu 
ary, has been sold by the company to a corporation headed 
by Gen. T. Coleman du Pont, of Wilmington, Del., for 
$14,000,000. The purchasers will erect on the block now oc- 
cupied by the remains of the building a modern office edifice, 
thirty-six stories high, with double basement. The insur- 
ance company will have its headquarters and offices in the 
building, but will have no pecuniary interest in it. It will 
bear the name, however, of The Equitable Building. The 
architects will be Frank M. Andrews, of New York, and 
Ernest Graham, of Chicago, and the general contractors will 
be the Thompson-Starrett Company. It is intended that the 
building shall be ready for occupancy on May 1, 1914. The 
débris having been. cleared away, construction will begin 
next December. The exterior will combine simplicity and 
dignity, and the materials used will be stone, tapestry brick 
and terra cotta. The feature of the ground floor will be a 
great arcade, two stories in height, extending from Broad- 
way to Nassau street.’ At right angles and midway in the 
building there will be an arcade running from Pine to Cedar 
streets. There will be in the basement an Interborough 
Subway connection. The Equitable Building will be the 
Jargest office building in the world. 





If the plans of Fire Commissioner Johnson are approved 
the city of New York will save upward of a million dollars 
thereby. His plan contemplates purchasing a city block be- 
tween the Williamsburg and Queensboro bridges. In the 
buildings are to be the Manhattan and Brooklyn headquarters, 
the repair shops, training stables and store houses. The com- 
missioner had experts look over the situation, and they re- 
ported the necessary site on the East River could be bought 
for $1,000,000 and for another million the buildings could be 
put up. By the sale of present fire department sites the city 
would obtain $3,405,000, thus making $1,505,000. Commis- 
sioner Johnson has announced an ambitious program for the 
fire department during the next twelve months. He declares 
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that he will try to have sixty new companies with a working 
force of 700 men added to the departmental roster. In the 
apparatus that will be provided for the new companies are 
twenty-eight automobile fire engines of the second class. 
Some of the forty-two new fire houses being erected will be 
completed this fall. Commissioner Johnson has decided upon 
a novelty in connection with the filling of these houses, 
which is to have three companies take up quarters in the 
larger houses. 


The fire insurance losses in the United States and Canada 
in July, according to the compiler for the Journal of Com- 
merce, involved values of $15,219,100. The following com- 
parison table shows the losses for the first seven months of 
this year, compared with corresponding periods in I911 and 
IQIO: 

IgIo. 


IgIt. Igi2. 


$15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
18,465,500 31,569,800 16,650,850. 
18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 
18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 
26,847,900 15,219,100 


25,301,150 
$154,992,900 $149,591,850 
The largest losses of the month of July were at Vancouver, 
B. C., wholesale business houses, $1,750,000; North Adams, 
Mass., hotel, theatre and stores, $600,000; Akron, Ohio, busi- 
ness block, $325,000; Tonopah, Nev., business blocks, $325,- 


000. Our contemporary says: 

The lighter loss ratio for July is a welcome relief to the fire under- 
writers who had suffered seriously during the first half of 1912. As it is, 
insurance men look for some retirements of companies before the new year. 


$126,076,750 


Totals 


The annual publication of the Spectator Company, The 
Year Book, for 1912, has come to hand in two volumes as 
usual. This vast compendium of insurance data needs no 
eulogy further than the statement of fact that every fire office 
of any account boasts at least one copy of the Red book, and 
every life office of similar account has the Blue book at hand. 
The Red book gives the usual reports of fire insurance com- 
panies, followed by various tables showing Canadian and 
European business, and a complete agents’ directory for the 
United States. A valuable feature is the compilation of fire 
department and water supply data, secured from every im- 
portant city in the country. The Blue book is devoted to life 
and miscellaneous insurance, a feature being the Life Insur- 


States. There follows a list of officers and directors of the 
companies, and numerous statistical tables, chief among 
which is “Life Insurance by States.” The casuaity and surety 
companies receive similar attention, and the agents’ directory 
completes the book. 


A dispatch from Oklahoma City announces that Insurance 
Commissioner Ballard’ has received letters from all of the 
Oklahoma insurance companies pledging themselves not to 
operate in any State of the Union other than those in which 
they are legally licensed. This is in accordance with the 
resolution presented to the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention last year by the committee on unauthorized insur- 
ance and adopted by the convention. Pledges to that effect 
have been received from the Jefferson Life of Oklahoma City, 


City, Oklahoma National Life of Oklahoma City, Shawnee 
Life of Shawnee, El Reno Mutual of El Reno, Oklahoma 
Fire of Oklahoma City, Shawnee Mutual of Oklahoma City. 
State Mutual of Oklahoma City, Amazon Fire of Oklahoma 
City, Reliabile Mutual Hail of Oklahoma City, Southern 


Western Reciprocal Underwriters of Oklahoma City. 


ance History of each company now in business in the United © 


Mid-Continent..Life of Muskogee, Home Life of Oklahoma — 


Surety of Muskogee, Southwestern Surety of Durant and 





cae } 
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A life and accident insurance company has been organized 
by the American Association of Osteopaths, and over $200,- 
000 stock has already been subscribed of the $5,000,000 au- 
thorized capital. The Osteopaths decided to start a company 
of their own at their last annual convention in Detroit, Au- 
gust I, for the reason that their body is not recognized in 
the appointing of medical examiners by life insurance com- 
panies and by most of the accident and health insurance com- 
panies. The name of the new company is the National As- 
surance Company, organized under Missouri laws, with home 
_ office at St. Louis. The following officers for the company 
have been elected: Dr. Charles Still, president; Dr. George 
Laughlin, secretary, and Dr. Harry Still, treasurer, all of 
Kirksville, Mo. The company will have twelve directors, of 
whom six shall at all times be osteopathic practitioners. The 
medical director and medical examiners will be osteopaths. 


When the wife objects to the insurance of her husband’s 
life the advice of Henry Moir, in the bulletin of the New 
York Life, should be read to her. He says: 


A woman sometimes objects to her husband taking life insurance, saying 
something like this: ‘‘I could not bear to accept money for the death of 
my husband. It would seem like blood money!” This very foolish idea 
is rapidly disappearing, and it is seldom now that an agent has to combat 
it. Taking a policy of life insurance does not change the date when a 
man will die. If it has any effect in this direction at all it is to lengthen 
life by comforting an invalid in times of sickness, and giving him a better 
chance of recovery. Neither the husband nor the wife can tell when the 
day will come; when it does come the insurance money is always welcome. 
Perhaps the line of !east resistance, and the easiest way to meet this ob- 
jection, is by offering endowment insurance, and pointing out that the 
man can draw the sum insured himself by living out the endowment 
period. It is a very true saying that ‘“‘a wife sometimes objects to a hus- 
band insuring his life, but a widow has never been known to refuse pay- 
ment of the sum insured.” 





News of the proposed merger of the Nassau Fire insurance 
company of Brooklyn with the Dutchess Fire insurance com- 
pany of Poughkeepsie, under the name of the Nassau and 
Dutchess fire insurance company, was confirmed this week 
by the action of the boards of directors of each company. 
The officers of each will doubtless become officers of the 


merged company, which will have a capital of $400,000 and’ 


a surplus of $350,000. The Nassau Fire insurance company of 
Brooklyn was organized in 1852. On January 1, 1912, it had 
$200,000 capital and $198,304 surplus. The Dutchess Fire in- 
surance company of Poughkeepsie was organized in 1906, 
succeeding the old Dutchess insurance company. It had on 
January 1, 1912, $200,000 capital and $140,664 surplus. The 
amalgamation will make a company with ample. capital and 
surplus. 


The Concordia of Milwaukee and Texas National, which 
joined the Jalonick companies in demanding from the Texas 
State Insurance Board a reduction in rates on mercantile 
and special hazards in the State, have withdrawn from that 
connection, leaving the Jalonick companies to go it alone. A 


Galveston dispatch says: 

The Texas State Insurance Board law was made the target for con- 
demnation by the South Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Association at its second 
annual convention held at Galveston. Denouncing the board as a “‘legal- 
ized trust which does not conduce to the best interests of Texas,’ the 
association, by a resolution unanimously passed, decided to have the in- 
surance situation with particular reference to this law investigated by a 
committee. The aim of the committee, it was said, will be to have the 
State Insurance Board abolished. This committee, appointed by President 
Morris Stern, of Galveston, consists of H. C. Schumacher, of Houston; 
R. H. Hall, of San Augustine, and A. Goldman, of Austin. 














The committee on laws of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has engaged the Little Rock law firms of W. 
A. & D. F. Terry and Cockrill & Armistead to represent the 
fire insurance companies in the Arkansas back taxes suits. 
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These attorneys will act for the companies entering appear- 
ance and defend the cases to final conclusion, if necessary, in 
the United States Supreme Court. The attorney fees have 
been agreed upon and have the approval of the committee. 
The committee suggests to the companies that they forward 
to either of the above firms of attorneys such papers as they 
have—summons, complaint and any other data which is pe- 
culiar to their case. Mr. Alfred Hurrell was in Little Rock 
this week engaging counsel on behalf of the Association oi 
Life Insurance Presidents. \- 

The Empire Life insurance company of Atlanta will in- 
crease its capital stock from $250,000 to $1,000,000, and appli- 
cation for a change in the charter to provide for this will 
soon be made. This action was taken by the directors at 
their first meeting since the company went over on a stock 
basis. At the last meeting of the directors the resignations 
of S. C. Callaway, first vice president, and T. M. Callaway, 
the secretary, were accepted. They will take official posi- 
tions with the Southern Finance Corporation of Atlanta. 
Officers were elected as follows: W. W. Reid, president; F. 
A. Hooper, first vice president; R. M. Callaway, second vice 
president; Howard H. Stafford, third vice president; S. H. 


‘Rogers, secretary, and E. F. Shrophire, treasurer. 


The Missouri Actuarial Bureau hopes to be able to pro- 
mulgate the new fire insurance rates for St. Louis County early 
in September. This. will include several large suburbs, as 
well as the unprotected territory. In order to comply with 
the anti-discrimination feature of the Missouri State rating 
law, a reduction will be made on the former rates on dwell- 
ings in these sections, ranging between 33% and 4o per cent. 
Dwellings in unprotected towns through the State are carried 
at 45 cents under the new schedule, while unprotected dwell- 
ings in St. Louis County have been paying 75 cents. Losses 
have been very heavy on suburban dwellings in the county, 
and many companies refuse to write them, even at the old 
rates. 


The directors of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest have appointed a special committee to devise 
some plan for voting at the annual elections which will elim- 
inate the looseness which has heretofore existed. It has been 
found that often visitors, and even ladies, were voting, prob- 
ably without realizing that the franchise was reserved only 
for paid members. The committee is expected to devise some 
plan which will do away with this suffragette and wholesale 
voting business. Two candidates for president have already 
been brought out, W. A. Blodgett, vice president of the 
American Central of St. Louis, and W. R. Townley, general 
agent for the Western and British America. 


A number of the Western Union companies, in view of the 
growing sentiment and legislation against discrimination, are 
seeking to get all their agencies on the uniform commission 
basis. In consequence thereof, since the adoption of the 
new co-operation agreement, they are withdrawing from all 
agencies where they were associated with non-affiliated com- 
panies only, in order to eliminate all 15 per cent. contracts 
and put all their agents on the graded commission scale. If 
they prefer not to leave the agency they have had Bureau 
companies enter the agency, as in that case the Union com- 
pany could then pay the graded scale. 


The Journal of Commerce has been: carrying on an interest- 
ing symposium on the effect of graded commissions on the 
expense of the fire insurance business. Everyone admits that 
the graded plan has increased the commission cost. Most of 
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the Eastern company officers claim that this has been without 
any compensating advantage except to the local agents them- 
selves. The Western managers. who have contributed gen- 
erally, hold, however, that the change was necessary in order 
to protect the business against the competition of companies 
which were specializing on preferred business and paying 
higher commissions for it. 





It is expected that the Twin City Fire of Minnesota will 
be ready for operation by the first of the year. Mr. Mowry, 
State agent of the German-American, who is organizing the 
new company, has already secured an agency plant of 350 
agents in Minnesota, which will give the company the largest 
representation of any in the State, with the exception of the 
St. Paul’ Fire and Marine. Practically all these agents are 
stockholders of the company, and, in addition, the principal 
property owners in their towns are also holders of stock. 
The company expects to restrict its operations to a few 
States at the start. 


The Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters has suspended 
four members for violating the rule which forbids the repre- 
sentation of annexes, and has fined each $50. Charles Thurs- 
ton Johnston, one of the suspended members, has submitted 
the matter tothe Attorney General of Kentucky, charging that 
this action is in violation of the anti-discrimination law, since 
agents representing annexes prior to the passage of the rule 
are undisturbed, but new appointments are barred. He has 
also made demand on the board for its dissolution and a dis- 
tribution of its funds. 


The Postal Life of New York, which reinsured the busi- 
ness of the Provident Savings Life, has notified policyholders 
of the latter company, whose twenty-year deferred dividend 
policies have expired, that there are no accumulations to the 
benefit of said policies. The Postal claims that no surplus 
was turned over at the time of the reinsurance, and that none 
has been accumulated since. The Postal operates on the “no 
agency” plan, writing its business through the mails, and has 
been “claiming” large savings for policyholders in conse- 
quence. 


The Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
will hold in Chicago, on September 25, the meeting post- 
poned on account of the sudden illness of President South- 
gate, of the National Association. Morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held in the rooms of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, with a banquet in the evening, tendered by 
the local agents. President Southgate is expected to be pres- 
ent. Officers will be elected and prospective legislation will 
be discussed. j 


The first annual meeting of the Federal Life Club was held 
at the new home office building of the Federal Life in Chi- 
cago, August 15 to 17. The meeting began with the joint 
meeting of the board of directors and the club, followed by 
an aiternoon session, at which reports were received from 
A 
comprehensive program and papers of discussion received at- 
tention in the following sessions. 


the agents on conditions and prospects in that territory. 





The North Carolina Home Fire of Raleigh has elected 
Alexander Webb president, to succeed the late Richard H. 
3attle. Mr. Webb is a native of Warren County, North 
Carolina, and was formerly a journalist at Asheville. He 
has been vice president of the North Carolina Home Fire for 
thirteen years, and is a Raleigh alderman and interested in 


large railway, banking, building and loan and other corpora- 
tions. 


The Columbus Securities Company of Indianapolis is ab- 
sorbing the Miami Valley Securities Company of Richmond, 
Ind., both being engaged in floating life insurance companies. 
The Columbus Securities Company claims to have secured 
options on several small companies which have not been 
making much progress, and proposes to consolidate them into 
one strong company. 


~ 





Illinois fire insurance agents are urging the passage of an 
anti-rebate law affecting fire and casualty insurance similar 
to the life insurance rebate law now in effect. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, at its Spokane meet - 
ing, submitted a general anti-rebate and anti-discrimination 
law, and this may be approved for submission to the next 
Legislature. 





The officers of the $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life for the 
year beginning August I, 1912, selected, according to priority, 
are as follows: President, Wm. L. Megary, Philadelphia; vice 
presidents, Mrs. L. E. White, Illinois; Wm. F. Hickman, 
Pennsylvania, and Otto H. Augustine, Illinois; secretary, 
Karl B. Korrady, Chicago. The club numbers fifty-seven 
this year. 


The Manhattan Life advises us that for the present its 
Philadelphia office is in charge of Agency Supervisor George 
L. Stimmel. Mr. Frank W. Carr, who formerly represented 
the company as general agent at Philadelphia, is no longer 
connected with the company, and Mr. Stimmel is in Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of appointing a successor to Mr. Carr. 


Another Indiana company has been organized, known as 
the International Industrial Life insurance company of In- 
dianapolis, with a capital of $100,000. The company will do 
both an insurance and a reinsurance business, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. The president is Carl W. Mce- 
Gaughey and the secretary is Oak S. Morrison. 


A negro life insurance company has been organized in At- 
lanta, Ga., to be known as the Standard Life insurance com- 
pany. Actuary George Dyre Eldridge has been perfecting 
the policies of the company, which is said to have been or- 
ganized without promotion expenses. The paid-in capital 
amounts to $150,000. ° 


Having increased its paid-up capital to a full $100,000, the 
Henry Clay Fire of Lexington, Ky., will now enter several 
other States. General Manager Claude F. Snyder says the 
premiums for 1912 will amount to about $175,000, business 
having largely increased since last year. The company has 
Over 200 agencies. 


The Anchor Fire of Des Moines has traded its building at 
the corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, formerly occupied 
by the Grand department store, for the Security Office 
Building on Seventh street, adjoining the Des Moines Life 
Building. The Anchor secured a bonus of $60,000 on the 
deal. : 


According to Berlin dispatches, the life of the Czar’ of 
Russia is insured in an English company for almost $5,000,- 
ooo. The insurance was taken out when he was a boy, and 
a premium of $80,000 has been paid annually ever since. 
KingVictor Emanuel of Italy is said to be insured for $2,500,- 
000. 
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At BM eteea ct the Chicago Managers’ Golf! Associa’ | meeting of the Chicago Managers’ Golf Associa- 
tion, August 7, the members divided into two teams, one 
headed by George W. Blossom, of the National of Hartford, 
and the other by Walter H. Sage, of the German-American. 
The Blossom team won with a score of Io to 2. 


An incendiary confessing to have set thirty fires was ar- 
rested last week at Greenfield, Mass. The incendiary is Ber- 
nard C. Murray, the son of former Fire Commissioner Mur- 
ray, of Hartford. It is estimated that his mischief has caused 


a total property loss of $1,000,000. 


The Seattle branch of the New York Life was the first to 
fill its allotment of business for the year, attaining the $5,000,- 
000 assigned it on July 29, with $15,000 to spare. The Grand 
street branch in New York completed its allotment of $1,650,- 
ooo later on the same day. 


The authorities of Wichita, Kan., have refused to install a 
fire alarm system, although the citizens this year voted a 
bond issue of $40,000 to defray the cost, and in consequence 
a charge of 3 cents may be imposed on the rate for absence 
of this protection. 


The indictment against Judge Donnelly, former president 
of the Ohio German Fire, has been quashed, owing to the 
failure to convict in two trials and the death of former In- 
surance Superintendent Lemert, of Ohio, whose evidence was 
vitally important. 





The Calumet Fire of Chicago has withdrawn from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan on account of the new deposit require- 
ments imposed, but will continue to operate in Manitoba, 
reinsuring its lability in the two provinces in the Generale 
Fire of Paris. 


A reduction of 5 per cent., not exceeding 5 cents on each 
individual risk, has been voted by the Baltimore Association 
of Fire Underwriters, to take effect on all insurance written 
within the territory of the new high pressure service. 





The Kentucky Rating Board is in search of a new rater, 
George W. La Brande, of St. Paul, Minn., who accepted the 
position, having now withdrawn his acceptance. Conse- 


quently there is delay in rerating the State. 


The Kansas State Fire Prevention Association has secured 
corrections of 181 defects recently bulletined, representing 
nearly one-half of the defects reported. Many of these rep- 
resent material improvement in risks, 


The Board of Supervisors of San Francisco have suggested 
a reduction in fire insurance rates because of “the large ex- 
penditures made since the conflagration in improving the 
fire protection of the city.” 


The American Union of Philadelphia has reinsured the Ala- 
bama business of the Virginia State of Richmond, and the lat- 
ter company retires from the State owing to excessive losses. 





The new schedule on fireproof buildings in St. Louis re- 
quires 80 per cent. coinsurance instead of 75 per cent., the 
former requirement, and makes a material increase in rates. 


Lightning losses have been unusually severe this summer. 
The Wyandotte Mutual Relief Association and Ohio Mutual 
suffered losses of over $10,000 in a single month this summer. 
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The Jefferson Standard Life has removed from Raleigh, 
N. C., to Greensboro, in that State, and is to have permanent 
quarters in the Fisher Building in the latter city. 


The Western Mutual Life of Council Blufis, la. has 


changed its name to the Western Life insurance company, 
with $100,000 capital stock. 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has laid upon the 
table the proposed amendment to its constitution affecting 
| underwriters’ agencies. 


The Attorney General of Iowa has ruled that school prop- 
erty cannot be insured either on the mutual or the stock 
basis. 





Pergonal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Connecticut Fire: Joseph M. Byrne Company, Newark, N. J. 
Detroit Fire and Marine: E. L. Seneco, 
Detroit National Fire: Wallace Reid, 


special agent for Ohio and Indiana, 
local agent for the New York metro- 


politan district. 
Midland Casuaity: W. A. Burdick, agency manager for eastern Missouri 
and southern Illinois. 


Nord Deutsche: Davenport-Dooley Company, of Portland, general 


p agents for 
Oregon and Washington. 


Penn Mutual Life: Colby, Harmon & Co., of Seattle, Wash., general 
agents for Washington and Idaho. 
Philadelphia Underwriters: James E. Chittenden, State agent in Kentucky 


and Tennessee. 





George H. McFalls, manager of the suburban department of Willard 
S. Brown & Co., and one of the most popular men on William street, 
met with a sad death last Tuesday. While out in a motor boat with 
his two daughters in the waters of the Great South Bay, his daughter 
Marion, aged sixteen years, fell overboard, and Mr. McFalls jumped in to 
rescue her. The motor boat was in tow, and the child left behind was 
only three years old, and there was no way of notifying the towing 
vessel of the accident, so both were drowned. Mr. McFalls left a 
wife and two daughters. The funeral was held Thursday at his late 
residence in Borough Park, Brooklyn. 


President Elbridge G. Snow, of the Home Insurance Company, will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the Home Insurance 
Company on September 16, 1912. Mr. Snow entered the service of 
the company as a clerk whose one idea was to do his work just a little 
better than he was expected to. His advancement did not cease when 
he achieved the presidency a few years ago, for the steady progress 
of the greatest American company represents the steady advance of its 
guiding spirit. Long live President Snow! 

Insurance Commissioner F. W, Potter, of Illinois, was accompanied to the 


Mr. 


Spokane convention of the insurance commissioners by his son, Phil 
Potter. The young man was taken ill on the train before reaching 
Spokane, and developed a severe case of tonsilitis, which kept him in 
bed during the convention, and detained his father in Spokane for 
several days thereafter. 

Mr. E. W. Case, special agent and inspector for the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, has been made fire prevention engineer and chief of staff 
with Chief McDonald of the new fire prevention bureau in Chicago. 
He will be assisted by C. W. Hejda, an inspector now with Fred S. 
James & Co. Mr. Hejda will be known as fire prevention inspector 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Walter J. Chase, heretofore Philadelphia manager for the Liverpool 


and London and Globe, has become a member of the firm of Henry W. 


Brown & Co., who became Philadelphia managers for the Hartford 
Fire. The same company appoints Mr. Chase general agent for the 
Philadelphia suburban territory. 

Col. Richard Fay Barrett, president of the Middlesex Mutual, died August 


8 at his home in Concord, Mass. Colonel Barrett’s jovial personality 
and quick wit won him a host of friends, and he was regarded as the 
most efficient spokesman on behalf of the mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. 

James Henry Jarman, prominent in insurance and military circles in 
Hartford, Conn., died August 10 in a Brooklyn hospital, aged sixty- 
three years. In 1885 he was appointed a special agent of the Con- 
nectictit Mutual Life, and continued as such to his death. 


Dowdell Brown, secretary of the Atlanta Home Insurance Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to become a partner on September 1 
with W. F. Patillo, of Atlanta, in the general agency of the Hamburg- 
Bremen Fire insurance company for the Southern States. 


-. Andrew R. Mason, senior member of the well known Mason 
Agency of Keene, N. H., and a prominent business man of 
for half a century, died suddenly Monday morning, 
the age of seventy-nine years, 

D, L. Conkling, Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner of Hawaii, is 
spending a few weeks in New York, making a study of the insurance 
codes and departments of the various States, with a view to introducing 
legislation in his territory. 

A. MecM. Creed has been elected vice president of the 
“and Surety Company of Scranton. He has been manager 
Central West department, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 
William Kettner, agent for the Travelers at San Diego, Cal., is a 
candidate for election to Congress from the Eleventh Congressional: 


Gen, 
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that city 
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District of California, comprising a large and important section of 
southern California. 

John E. Moon, secretary of the Kansas Mutual Life for more than 
twenty years, died at his home in Topeka, August 4, death resulting 
from apoplexy. He was sixty-eight years old. 
. P. H, Sims, of Toronto, Ont., has resigned as secretary of the British- 
America, and will be succeeded by E. F. Garrow, lately manager at 
Winnipeg. ' 


Mr. William B. Joyce has arrived. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The Preferred Accident announces that it will begin the 
transaction of fidelity and surety business early next year. 


One of the active competitors for liability business in New: 


Jersey is issuing an indorsement on policies insuring in that 
State, offering to share the profit, if any, with the insured, on 


the basis of 50 per cent. The form used follows: 

Fifty Per Cent. Profit-sharing Indorsement—This policy is issued sub- 
ject to the following profit-sharing agreement, viz.: That within sixty days 
after the expiration of this policy the company will render to the assured a 
statement, together with its check for 50 per cent. of the profits under 
this policy, said profits to be ascertained as follows: 

*“A”—On the side of said account there shall be credited the 
actual gross premiums received by the company under said policy. 

“B’—On the debit side of said account there shall be charged— 

(1) An amount equal to 25 per cent. of said gross premiums to cover all 
administration expenses, including general agents’ compensation and taxes 


credit 


under said policy. 

(2) The amount paid by the company in settlement of losses and claims 
under said policy. 

(3) The amount necessary as reserve for unsettled losses and claims 
under said policy in New Jersey (if any), computed in accordance with 


the New Jersey compensation law, effective July 4, 1911, as in force at the 
time of making up of said statement, and outside of New Jersey (if any), 
computed in accordance with the reasonable estimate of the company, for 
each such unsettled loss or claim. Of the balance remaining, which shall 
constitute the profit on said premiums, the company hereby agrees to pay 
to the assured 50 per cent. thereof, 

It is understood and agreed that should such statement show no profit 
the assured is not to make good any portion of such deficit. It is further 
understood and agreed that should this policy be cancelled by the company 
the profit-sharing statement shall be rendered and applied on the earned 
gross premium received to date of such cancellation, which statement shall 
be rendered within sixty days after such cancellation date. If this policy 
is cancelled by the assured no profit-sharing statement shall be rendered 
by the company. ‘This indorsement shall not be valid until countersigned 
by a duly authorized representative of the company. 

Attached to and forms a part of policy No.:......, issued to .......... 


Aran pingee eter f (Signed) 


Countersigned, 


TOD tere 


General Agent. 

The form of indorsement above has been brought to the at- 
tention of the New York Insurance Department by another 
casualty company with the request for an opinion as to 
whether it is permissible for a stock company to issue a 
profit-sharing contract, and if so, whether the inquiring com- 
pany could issue even broader profit-sharing contracts. An 
interesting feature, as it affects the situation in liability in- 
surance, is the fact that the company which has been issuing 
the form of indorsement above referred to is a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service and Information Bu- 
reau, which has a regular manual of rates for the State of 
New Jersey. The indorsement in effect amounts to a cut in 
the rates, and the matter will promptly be laid before the 
general reference committee of the bureau. 


An interesting development in the present investigation of 
the New York police department graft system is one of par- 
ticular interest to burglary underwriters. It appears that it 
has been a custom of late years for the burglary insurance 
companies to give I0 and in many instances 20 per cent. of 
their value of any recovery of stolen property made by the 





police to the officers returning the property. No one appears 
to know who instigated this system, but none of those whuo 
have consented to the practice care to transgress the custom 
for fear that the facilities of the police in making recoveries 
on behalf of their clients will be withdrawn. As an instance, 
it may be stated that recently a recovery of $3,000 worth ot 
stolen goods was made by the police. They were the prop- 
erty of a client of a casualty company which has compara- 
tively recently entered the burglary insurance field. The 
manager of the burglary department suggested that the police 
be allowed the usual 10 per cent., or $300, but the officers 
of the company thought that $100 would be sufficient reward 
for the performance of a public duty by a public official. 
When this sum was tendered, with the intimation that it was 
all that was forthcoming, the police officer was incensed and 
he remarked: “Well, we will know who to keep away from 
in future.” Other instances of similar nature are cited, and 
it appears that only by the employment of private detectives 
can the burglary insurance companies eliminate this graft. 


Announcement was made this week that The New York 
Life insurance company can now issue policies of accident in- 
surance. For some time the company has been issuing a clause 
in its policies providing that the insured, who is disabled 
through sickness or accident, will be protected against the 
lapse of the policy, by having the company undertake the pay- 
ment of the premium. The New York Insurance Department 
passed upon and permitted the company to perform this ser- 
vice. On the other hand, the Massachusetts Department de- 
cided that such insurance was outside the scope of the com- 
pany’s charter. One or more other States followed suit, hold- 
ing that a life insurance company could not legally transact a 
casualty insurance business. President Darwin P. Kingsley 
cut the knot by getting the charter amended, and this instru- 
ment has now gone to the trustees for approval. Thus the 
New York Life can, if it so elects, enter the casualty busi- 
ness and protect its policyholders not only against death but 
disease and accident. 


The Globe Indemnity Company is to have a Pacific Coast 
department. General Manager A. Duncan Reid has ap- 
pointed David Duncan as manager of the casualty department 
and Joy Lichenstein as manager of the fidelity and surety 
department. Mr. Duncan has been general agent of the 
Frankfort Géneral insurance company for several years, and 
prior to that was connected with the Frankfort when it was 
under the management of Voss & Conrad. Mr. Lichenstein 
has been secretary of the Pacific Coast Casualty, and prior 
to that was San Francisco general agent of the American 
Bonding Company. 


Announcement was made this week of the resignation of 
Herman A. Behrens as United States managing agent of the 
industrial department of the Pacific Mutual Life, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Behrens will join the staff of the 
Continental Casualty and Continental Life insurance company 
of Chicago as vice president, the change taking effect October 
1. Mr. Behrens was with the Conservative Life, which was 
absorbed by the Pacific Mutual Life, and has been in charge 
of the development of the monthly payment department, in 
which he has built up a premium income of over half a mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


The International Claim Association has fixed September 
18 to 20 as the date for its annual meeting at Niagara Falls. 
The attendance of the claim officers and adjusters of the va- 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY 
UNDERWRITERS. 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting at Old Point Comfort. 





(Special Report.) 
Oxtp Point Comrort, Va., August 16.—The second annual meet- 
_ ing of the International Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
_ derwriters began on Tuesday morning in the sea pavilion of the 
Hotel Chamberlain. 
President William Bro Smith rapped for order at 11 :30 o'clock, 
“at. which time there was present the following representation : 


“Etna Accident and Liability—Walter C. Faxon, vice president; J. Sco- 
field Rowe, secretary. 
4Etna Life of Hartford—Walter C. Faxon, vice president; J. Scofield 


Powe, vice president; John M. Parker, Jr., secretary; David Von Schaack, 
director bureau of inspection; William L. Mooney, 
_ agencies. 
American Assurance—Reinhold R. Koch, president. 
American Fidelity—Charles D. Herrington, manager personal accident and 
health department. 
_ American Casualty of Reading, Pa.—E. P. Van Reed, president. 
American Surety—Richard Deming, vice president. 
Canadian Railway Accident—John Emo, general manager and secretary. 
_ Casualty Company of America—Edwin W. De Leon, president. 
Columbian National Life—William C. Johnson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; William H. Brown, secretary. 
_ Commercial Casualty of Newark—Harry C. Mitchell, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. ‘ 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association of Utica—Henry D. 
Pixley, president; George S. Dana, secretary; John R. Lewis, Jesse E. 
* Jones, Theo. M. Hatt, directors; Myron W. Van Auken ,general counsel. 
_ Commonwealth Casualty—E. S. Cook, secretary. 
™, Connecticut Generals Life—George FE. Bulkeley, secretary; Arthur P. 
| Woodward, secretary accident department; Robert W. Huntington, Jr., 
president. 
Continental Casualty—H. G. B. Alexander, president; Chauncey S. S. 
‘Miller, assistant to the president. 
_ Empire State Surety—David W. Armstrong, president. 
Employers’ Liability—F, A. Merrill, superintendent accident department. 
_ Fidelity and Casualty—Robert J. Hillas, president; Frank E. Law, vice 
president; Hedley R. Woodward, vice president; F. Robertson Jones, as- 
sistant secretary; William P. Learned, superintendent burglary department; 
NEdward E. Griffith, of E. E. Clapp & Co. 
_ Fidelity and Deposit—T. Leonard Bean, superintendent accident and 
health department; William Hugh Harris, manager casualty department. 
General Accident—Walter E. Hoag, assistant United State manager. 
German Commercial Accident—Horace B. Meininger, secretary. 
_ Great Western Accident Association, Des Moines—H. B. Hawley, presi- 
dent. 
_ Hartford Steam Boiler—Lyman ‘B. Brainard, president. 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Association, Chicago—Robert M. Sweitzer, 
chairman claims committee; Richard A. Kavanaugh, secretary-treasurer. 
F Indemnity Life and Accident, Minneapolis—Charles P. Iller, vice presi- 
dent. 
_ International Reassurance of Vienna—W. H. Sale, United States man- 
ager. 
» London and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident, Toronto—Mr. Baterson, 
Royal Protective of Boston—Francis R. Parks, secretary. 
Maryland Casualty—John T. Stone, president; J. W. Rausch, superin- 
-tendent inspection division; F. L. Templeman, manager accident and 
health department; C. D. Eldridge, manager plate glass department; R. 
i Ee Thompson, manager burglary department. 
Masonic Mutual Accident, Springfield, Mass.—Samuel W. Munsell, sec- 
4 retary and general manager. 
. Massachusetts Accident—G. Leonard McNeill, president; FE. Prescott 
_ Rowe, treasurer; Henry S. Rowe, director; Fred S. Moore, manager com- 
“mercial department; Walter L. McNeill. 
_ Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance—T. J. Falvey, president; C. Clark 
Howard, manager health and accident department. 
; ; Missouri Fidelity and Casualty—W. L. Taylor, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; Keith McCanse, secretary. 
' National Casualty—W. G. Curtis, president. 
New Amsterdam Casualty—W. F. Moore, president; George E. Taylor, 
secretary; Christopher B. Ellersbee, counsel. 
_ New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass—V. E. H. Hoagland, vice presi- 
dent; H. C. Hedden, secretary. 


superintendent of 





' 
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New England Casualty—Corwin McDowell, president. 

North American Accident—A, E. Forrest, vice president. 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee—William B. Mann, superintendent acci- 
dent department; Henry Collins, superintendent liability department. 

United Commercial Travelers, Columbus, Ohio—Walter L. Whiteacre, 
past grand counselor of Ohio; William T. Shepherd, past grand counselor 
of Kentucky; Arthur I. Vorys, counsel. 


Preferred Accident—Wilfrid C. Potter, secretary; Franklin J. Moore, 
general manager casualty department. 
Royal Indemnity—T. W. Rucker, Jr., agency superintendent; T. J. 


Jennings, liability underwziter; E. B. Anderson, plate glass and burglary 
underwriter. 

Travelers—Bertrand A, Page, vice president; Wm. Bro Smith, general 
counsel; John E. Ahern, secretary accident department; David N. Case, 
chief adjuster; Benedict D. Flynn, actuary; Robert J. Sullivan, secretary 
liability department; Major A. Giddings, superintendent liability agents. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty—Raymond D. Steele, general super- 


intendent casualty department; Herman L. Fiske, superintendent plate 
glass department; Gustave A. Priest, superintendent liability department; 
William B. Hill, superintendent accident and health department. 

United States Health. and Accident—J. B. Pitcher, president. 

Woodmen Accident Association, Lincoln, Neb.—A. O. Faulkner, presi- 


dent and general manager. 
Honorary member—James V. Barry, secretary, Metropolitan Life. 
Individual members—Bayard P. Holmes, Dr. W. Edward Magruder. 


WELCOME TO VIRGINIA. 

The president said that the convention had met “under the 
shelter of the mother of States and of statesmen,” and intro- 
duced Governor William Hodges Mann, who spoke for an hour, 
recounting the virtues of Virginia and the South and compliment- 
ing the ladies of the convention, of whom about twenty-five were 


in attendance. He also enlarged upon the growing business of 
the South and gave statistics to snow that in 1911 Virginia has 
surpassed Massachusetts in the quantity of sea food furnished to 


the world’s markets. In crediting the adminstration of govern- 


ment in Virginia to a Mann and a woman (Mrs. Mann) he ex- 
tended an invitation to the ladies present to visit Richmond and 
confer with Mrs. Mann as to some new possibilities in the way of 
governing Virginia. 

RESPONSE BY MR. BARRY. 


Mr. James V. Barry, honorary member of the association and 
assistant. secretary of the Metropolitan Life insurance company, 
responded for the association to Governor Mann’s welcome as 
follows: 

Virginia, we salute you! 

As joint heirs with you of a splendid heritage won by your 
fathers, we are heré in double guise: reverently as pilgrims at a 
shrine; joyously as partakers of a hospitality unequaled else- 
where on the earth. 

No man can set foot on Virginia soil without feeling a thrill 
of pride as he contemplates the glorious achievements of the 
still more glorious men with which that soil has enriched the 
race of mankind. 

Penetrating the mists of time whica shut from our common- 
place vision the drama of the past, we see here a wilderness 
peopled by hostile savages; we see men of our blood braving the 
perils of the watery wastes in eggshells; we see the daring and 
intrepid Raleigh, the most magnificent adventurer on the rolls 
of fame, planting his colony here; we are with them when they 
dedicate their new home to liberty, and, in its name, link it 
forever with the memory of the greatest stateswoman of all 
time; we are with them in their latest struggles against the 
tyranny of their king; we hear the clarion call and the defiant 
tones of Henry; we commune with the foremost Democrat of 
history as he composes the immortal declaration; we see Richard 
Henry Lee in far-off Philadelphia, as he offers the resolution on 
which our political independence rests, and we are fired by the 
tremendous sublimity of his language; we walk the groves of 
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Mount Vernon with the august patriot who, by his work during 
eight weary years, breathed the breath of life into that resolu- 
tion and made the United States of America a living thing. 


Tne years roll away and we see another patriot, face to face 
with a divided duty, forced to choose between his country and 
his State, and because the choice he made squared with the 
purity of his own sublime soul, we approve it; we see him 
contending against hopeless odds, and, at last, at Appomattox, 
surrendering the sword of the greatest soldier of our age to the 
most magnanimous. History’s page bears no brighter name than 
that on shame ee: 

Great mother of great men, we acclaim you! 

Mother of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison 
and Taylor; of Henry and the Lees, from generation to genera- 
tion; the mother of American legislative government, and of the 
first people on the continent to alienate and set apart a vast 
territory on the single condition that human slavery should be 
forever prohibited within its borders. Great is thy achievements, 
O Virginia! But greater in thy renunciations! 

And now who shall say what of yours is not at this time 
clasped in the mysterious hand of fate for bestowal on the Re- 
public you did so much to shape? The problem is on the 
knees of gods, and it may be that the answer will require 
that another of your sons shall be called to lead the nation. 


To be so cordially welcomed to such a State, Your Excellency, 
is an honor for the bestowal of whicn we can do no more than 
voice and record our sincere appreciation and deepest gratitude. 

The report of the secretary, F. Robinson Jones, showed a 
present total membership of 74, there having been three additions 
and nine withdrawals during the year, most of the latter being 
due to the reinsurance of companies. 

The treasurer, George E. Taylor, reported receipts of $9,653.93, 
disbursements of $6,457.87, leaving a balance on hand of $3,196.09. 
This report was verified by that of the auditing committee. 

The report of Librarian Meininger was read by the secretary. 
He reported that interest in a library of policy forms is lacking, 
but that he had added several convention reports and other data 
to his files during. the year. 

At the afternoon session the European Accident Company was 
elected to membership, and Edward Griffith, of E. E. Clapp & Co., 
was elected as an individual member. 

ADDRESS? @ Re at EE PRE Sit) RNcis 

President \Villiam Bro Smith said in part: 

We meet for our second annual convention under the shelter 
of the mother of States and of statesmen, assured of a cordial 
welcome and the hospitality for which the Old Dominion 1s re- 
nowned. Virginia has occupied so prominent a place in the af- 
fairs of our country that it may be asked why it does not in 
matters of insurance stand in at least an equal degree with others 
of the original thirteen States. * * 

There is one event connected with insurance which the name 
“Viginia” must suggest to all of us, and to which I will refer. 
One Samuel B, Paul, who had a modest connection with the 
business of insurance, ignored many years ago certain provisions 
of Paul vs. Virginia, which blocks’ Federal’ regulation of this 
notoriety out of all, proportion to his merits as an insurance 
man., Not only this, but he achieved in history amd jurispru- 
dence a degree and permanency of record not obtained by some 
of the ablest of our underwriters. Who is there, whatever his 
connection with the business of insurance, who has not heard 
of Paul vs. Virginia, which blocks Federal regulation of this 
important business? ‘This case affords to us but one grain of 
comfort—the gracious admission by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the business of insurance is a lawful business. 
When those who irrationally inveigh against insurance and in- 
surance companies are most active in their efforts to hamper our 
operations and restrict our fields of usefulness, it is consoling to 
be able to put our finger upon this modest admission. Of course 
we do not hold the State of Virginia responsible for the outcome 
of Paul’s refusal to obey her laws. 


President Bro Smith inissted that the companies have not taken 
as full advantage of their opportunities for co-operation with 
each other and with organizations representing other departments 
of insurance as they might, and particularly that they have not 
taken due advantage of the facilities of the International for 
effective work in matters of legislation, departmental affairs 


and insurance education. He claimed that all that 1s now. being | 
done for the companies in special lines by various existing 

associations and bureaus may be accompltshed more expedi- 

tiously, more effectively and with greater economy under the 
direction of the appropriate sections of the International. Fur- 

thermore, that while it may pe well to maintain in the various 

States, and even in smaller political and geographical divisions 

associations to guard local interests, the general interests of the 

companies will best be served by this international organization, 

to which the State or other local associations should be subor- 

dinated, 


He also urged that if the companies are to bring home the 
truths of insurance and the creeds and platforms of the com- 
panies to the general public through that powerful influential 
body, the agency and field forces, the work can be done in no 
better way than by instrumentalities directed and controlled by 
the International acting upon the army of agents through the 
companies by which they are employed. 


In speaking of State insurance he said that, while the under- 
writers are agreed that the States should not engage in the 
business of insurance, that the schemes for State insurance so 
far enacted in this country will fail, for the reasons so forcefully 
stated in the creed of the liability insurance companies issued 
within the year, and that these schemes for State insurance in 
connection with compensation should be opposed, it is clear that 
the underwriters are not of one mind as to the best way to 
combat the danger. How and when and through what agencies 
this danger to the State, as well as to the companies, may be 
averted should be discussed fully and considered carefully by 
this association, particularly in the liability section, 


After discussing special deposits and other legislative ques- 
tions, he concluded with references to the award of the McNeill 
medals and to the death of William DeMattos Hooper, a mem- 
ber of the association who died during the year. 


REPORT OF THE CUMMITTEE ON BLANKS. 


The Committee on Blanks, B, D. Flynn, chairman, reported sev- 
eral suggested changes, and added the following comments : 


Several other minor changes in the blanks, mainly of an ac- 
counting nature, were discussed by your committee, but in view 
of the expressed desire of the committee on blanks of tne Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention to make few, if any, changes in 
the blank this year, no recommendations were made in regard to 
these matters. At the hearing, the above recommendations were 
presented in typewritten form and the points involved were dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Your committee has been advised by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on blanks of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
that our recommendations were fully discussed, but that it was the 
opinion of the committee that no change should be made this 
year in the miscellaneous convention blank. In closing, your 
committee would recommend tnat the committee on blanks, which 
is to attend to matters of this kind next year for the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, be appointed 
at an earlier date, so that more time will be allowed for obtain- 
ing the opinions of the companies and for the preparing of the 
recommendations for presentation before the committee on blanks 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. q 


The Executive Committee reported through Chairman H. G. B. 
Alexander the transactions of the past year. There had been two 
changes in the executive committee, Messrs. Edson S. Lott and 
Oscar Ising having resigned, and Messrs Robert J. Hillas and 
Charles H. Holland having been elected in their places. 


Three companies, the Commercial Casualty of Newark, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance of Boston, and National Life of 
the U. S. A. having been admitted. Nine companies, as follows, 
resigned: American Health and Accident, Des Moines; American 
Life and Acident, Portland, Ore.; Guardian Casualty and Guaran- 
tee Company, Salt Lake City; Maine Insurance Company, Port- 
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land, Me.; Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco; Pacific Surety 
Company, San Francisco; Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh Casualty; Woodman’s Casualty, Indianapolis. ~ To 
this loss in company membership the committee regretted to 
add the name of William DeMattos Hooper, formerly president 
of the Hooper-Holmes Information Bureau, and an individual 
member of this association and for many years of one of its 
predecessors. 


The report mentioned the appointment of a committee of 
seven on insurance education, in pursuance with the resolution 
adopted at the last convention, and said that it had been active 
during the past year under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank E. 
Law. 


At the convention last October a resolution was adopted in- 
structing the committee to take steps to communicate with the 
governors of the Bureau of Publicity, with a view to effecting 
a scheme whereby the support and control of the bureau should 
be undertaken by this association. Following these instructions, 


the committee gave the matter careful consideration, with the 


-result that it reports the inadvisability of effecting such a con- 
solidation of the two organizations at this time. The report add- 
ed that a committee of five: was appointed, composed of C. 
H. Holland, F. Robertson Jones, Walter E. Cowles, William F. 
Moore and Edson S. Lott, to draw up a statement setting forth 
the position: of the companies with regard to industrial legisla- 
tion and liability insurance, and to aid the Bureau of Publicity 
in stating that position to the public. This committee drafted 
a statement entitled “Employers Liability or Workmen’s Com- 
pensation: The Position of the Liability Companies.” This 
document might be called the “Creed” of the liability com- 
panies with respect to employers’ liability, workmen's compen- 
sation and State insurance. It was printed in large quantities 
and distributed widely by the Bureau of Publicity through the 
different companies, and is still in demand. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION ACT. 


Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, secretary of the Massachusetts Em- 
_ployees’ Insurance Association, read an elaborate paper on the 
features of the new Massachusetts compensation law. It was 
mainly a defense of the mutual association plan against the crit- 
icisms of Mr. Edson S. Lott, and also a discussion of Mr. S. H. 
Wolfe’s method of computing rates on a payroll basis. The fol- 
lowing are extracts: 


The spread of workmen’s compensation legislation is the most 
striking feature of the recent development of labor codes in 
American States. The doctrine that the cost of industrial acci- 
dents should be made a charge upon the industry, to be paid by 
the consumer, instead of a burden upon the individual employer, 
has been gaining recognition rapidly in this country. At present 
fourteen States have workmen’s compensation laws of some kind. 
Only two of these laws, and the least important of all, date back 
to 1910. The others have gone into effect in 1t91r or 1912. The 
existing laws might be classified broadly in four groups, repre- 
senting the following types of workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation : 

1. Compulsory compensation system with exclusive State insur- 
ance, as in Wasaington. 

2. Voluntary compensation system with exclusive State insur- 
ance, as in Ohio. 

3. Voluntary compensation system, with no special provision 
for insurance, employers insuring themselves generally in the lia- 
bility companies, as in New Jersey and other States. 

4. Voluntary compensation system, with special provision for 
“insurance in a mutual association, organized under the act, em- 
ployers having choice between this association and tne liability 
companies, as in Massachusetts. 

A common feature of the voluntary systems is the abolition of 


one or more of the common law defenses—contributory negli-” 


gence of the employee, negligence of a fellow servant and assump- 
tion of risk—which have previously been available to employers 
in suits for damages brought by injured workmen. Tais brings 
to bear upon employers a considerable degree of pressure to 
An employer is not 


required to accept an act of the voluntary type, but if he declines 
to do so he is subjected to greatly increased liability for neg- 
ligence. . 

The object of this paper is to discuss employers’ insurance under 
the Massachusetts Compensation Act. As a basis for such dis- 
cussion, it may be well to outline briefly 


THE LEADING PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 


The Massacausetts Workmen’s Compensation Act, Chapter 751, 
Acts of 1911, which went into effect July 1, 1912, provides for 
employers and employees who accept its provisions a plan of com- 
pensation according to a fixed scale in the event of personal 
injuries “arising out of or in the course of employment” and re- 
sulting in disability of more than two weeks, except accidents 
due to the serious and wilful misconduct of the injured person. 
During the first two weeks—the waiting period prescribed by the 
law—the injured employee is entitled to reasonable medical and 
hospital services. The scale of compensation is based on one-half 
the loss of earnings, the amount not to exceed $10 and not to 
be less than $4 a week, and the payments not to continue for 
more than 300 weeks except in the case of total disability, when 
they may extend to 500 weeks, the total amount payable on ac- 
count of any one injury being limited to $3,000. Special extra 
payments are provided for serious accidents resulting in dismem- 
berment. In the case of injuries due to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the employer or his superintendent, the amounts 
of compensation are to be doubled. 

An Industrial Accident Board of five members is created to 
supervise the administration of the act. All controversies arising 
under the law are to be submitted to the arbitration of this tri- 
bunal. Its decision in matters of fact is final, but in matters of 
law appeal may be taken to tne courts. 

Acceptance of the act is elective for both employers and em- 
ployees. An employer who rejects the act, however, is deprived 
of the three common law defenses, and thus subjected to greatly 
increased liability. An exception is made here in the case of 
employers of domestic servants and farm laborers, whose status 
at common Jaw is not changed by tne act. Employees are given 
thirty days after being notified of the acceptance of the act by 
the employer in which to decide upon their course of action. If 
an employee does not serve written notice within that period that 
he reserves nis rights at common law, he is assumed to have 
accepted the compensation plan. Employees entering the service 
of an employer after his acceptance of the compensation act are 
required to serve such notice at the time of taking employment. 

Employers who accept the act are not permitted to pay the 
compensation directly to their employees, but are required to 
insure this obligation, either in the Massachusetts Employers’ In- 
surance Association, a mutual company created by the act, or in 
one of the liability companies authorized to do business in the 
commonwealth. Thus, while acceptance of the act is elective, 
insurance is obligatory for all employers who accept its provisions, 
with the option of insurance eitner with the new association or 
with cne of the authorized liability companies. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


was regarded by the promoters of the act as an essential feature 
of an effective system of compensation, since without the obliga- 
tion to insure there would be no guarantee for workers that they 
would receive tne benefits due them under the act. At present 
there are twenty-two stock and two mutual companies besides the 
association which have the authority to transact compensation 
insurance in the State. The Insurance Commissioner is given 
extensive powers of supervision and control over the association 
and the liability companies, his approval being required for all 
rates. 


Tne Massachusetts plan of insurance through a mutual asso- 
ciation is modeled after the well known German system. The bill 
originally reported by the Commission on Compensation for In- 
dustrial Accidents, and passed by the House, required all em- 
ployers who accepted the act to take insurance with this associa- 
tion. An amendment, introduced in the Senate and adopted in 
the bill as finally passed, permitted the liability companies to write 
insurance under the act. A bili was also introduced in tae last 
session of the Legislature, providing that employers might estab- 
lish independent compersation systems, or carry their own com- 
pensation insurance under safeguards provided in the bill, but 
this measure was defeated. At present, therefore, the alternative 
confronting employers wno wish to come under the provisions of 
the compensation act is practically a choice between the English 
system of insurance, represented by the stock companies, and the 
German system, represented by the association. The results of 
experience with these two methods in England and Germany are 
thus of much interest, as throwing light on the probable outcome 
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of the Massachusetts experiment, which brings the two methods 
into active competition with each other. * * 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GERMAN: SYSTEM. 


The advantages actually secured through the German system of 
accident insurance are claimed for the Massachusetts Employees’ 
Insurance Association. In the first place, the association should 
be able to furnish insurance at lower cost in the end, since it has 
no capital stock upon which dividends must be earned, will pay 
no commissions, incur no expenses for agencies, and will do no 
competitive advertising. In tne second place, the association will 
pursue a progressive policy for the prevention of accident loss 
and reduction of insurance costs to employers. The subscribers 
constituting its membership will have the very strongest possible 
motives for pushing the adoption of preventive measures, and the 
enforcement of safety rules, as this policy will result to the 
direct benefit of the members. The association may be expected 
to accomplisn valuable results in the field of accident prevention, 
similar to those achieved by the factory fire mutual companies in 
the field of fire prevention. In the third place, the association 
should contribute to bring about more satisfactory relations be- 
tween employer and employed. The element of controversy and 
antagonism involved in liability procedure is absolutely eliminated. 
The Massachusetts experiment promises much toward allaying 
irritation, quieting unrest and relieving tension in the industrial 
situation. * * 


ASSOCIATION MISREPRESENTED BY STOCK COMPANIES. 


The association has been grossly misrepresented in statements 
issued by the stock companies and insurance agents. The argu- 
ments most frequently used against the asociation are three: 

First—The alleged unfairness of the method of grouping sub- 
scribers practiced by the association. 

Second—The alleged uncertainty of the cost of insurance on 
account of the liability assessment. 

Third—The alleged danger of “adverse selection,” since tine 
association is obliged by law to accept all employers who apply 
for membership. ; 

In a circular letter issued early in the year by a committee of 
liability underwriters, the first objection was thus put: 

“Employers who insure in the new company known as the 
Massacausetts Employees’ Insurance Association are grouped 
with all other employers engaged in the same general line of 
business. For example, all textile manufacturers will constitute 
a group, all boot and shoe manufacturers another, and so on, 
with all the different industries. Each member of any group will 
have to pay exactly the same rate of premium as every other 
membércof the same) group, +) * * Winders thisplan- ot i= 
surance, the owner of the modern, up to date plant, equipped 
with the most approved safety devices, where the risk of acci- 
dent is reduced to a minimum, must pay exactly the same rate 
of premium as the owner of the poorly managed, defective and 
dangerous plant, where serious accidents are a common occur- 
rence.” This misrepresentation has been corrected repeatedly, 
but it still persists in circulation. In a letter written by the in- 
surance man of a large mercantile establishment, urging tne 
company not to take insurance with the association, the asser- 
tion was made that the “good, bad and indifferent were all 
bunched.” The falsity of this statement is so glaringly apparent 
that it is surprising that any representative of the stock com- 
panies snould venture to repeat it to an intelligent. employer. 
Under the method of classification with normal and differential 
rates adopted by the association, the main branches of industry 
are subdivided acording to the degree of risk, and individual 
establishments are further differentiated according to the condi- 
tion of plant or business. The employer who is indifferent or 
negligent witn respect to the up-keep of his establishment and 
the provision of safety devices must pay a proportionately high 
differential rate, while the careful and progressive employer 
secures a lower rate in proportion to the reduced hazard of his 
business. The system imposes a penalty upon neglect of preventive 
measures, and puts a premium upon improvement of plant equip- 
ment. 

2. The liability of assessment on the contingent mutual lia- 
bility of subscribers is urged as a further objection to the asso- 
ciation. This argument carries no weight with anyone wao knows 
the facts with respect to the assessment liability in the asso- 
ciation. The liability of subscribers is not unlimited, but is 
fixed in the by-laws of the association, as authorized by statute, 
at 100 per cent. of tne cash premium. This limitation cannot 
be changed except by a two-thirds vote of the subscribers. 
Moreover, the initial rates of the association have been computed 
by the actuary with strict regard to absolute adequacy, in order 
to cover the entire cost of insurance and to protect subscribers 
against assessment. The policy of the association is to make the 
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rates nigh enough to yield return premiums at the end of the 
year, instead of attempting to attract subscribers by extremely 
low fates and relying upon the power to assess to make good any 
deficit. This is the policy that has been successfully followed by 
the factory mutual fire insurance companies, which regularly 
pay high return premiums. The history of mutual fire insurance 
snows that the objection in question is entirely weightless. 

3. The objection that the membership of the association will 
be composed, in a large part, of bad risks is also used persist- 
ently to deter employers from becoming subscribers. It is repre- 
sented that employers who cannot secure insurance from any 
other company would find a haven of refuge in the association, 
since it is obliged by law to take in all companies. An attorney of 
one of the large liability companies has repeatedly declared on the 
public platform that the thousand or more morally uninsurable 
risks in Massachusetts would all flock into the new association. 
It is true that, under the law, any employer in tae State may 
become a subscriber to the association, but in order to get in he 
must pay the annual premium in advance, as fixed in accordance 
with the classifications, rates and differentials approved for the 
association by the insurance commissioner. The power to classify 
risks and impose differentials enables the association to protect 
itself against “adverse selection.” Furthermore, the association 
may cancel the subscription of any employer who refused to 
comply with its rules and regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents. Subscribers of the association are thus safeguarded against 
the danger of partnership in this insurance with undesirable as- 
sociates. 

The manner in wnich the system of classification and differ- 
entials adopted by the association acts as a protection against 
undesirable risks may be illustrated by this concrete example: 
The association recently received an application for rates from 
a powder mill. The company was given the regular rating for 
establishments of this class, according to the plan of classifi- 
cation. The annual premium, computed on the basis of the 
payroll figures .submitted in the application of the company, was 
$231,000. This was over four times the amount of the annual 
payroll. As the price was practically prohibitive the company 
declined to take insurance with the association. If the terms 
had been accepted, and the powder mill had been insured with 
the association, the amount of the annual premium, collected in 
advance, would have protected the association from any loss even 
though an explosion had destroyed the entire plant and killed 
all tne employees. This illustration exhibits the illusory char- 
acter of the argument as to “adverse selection.” * * 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the conviction that the com- 
pensation act of Massachusetts, with its farsighted provisions for 
employers’ insurance on the mutual plan, is tne most promising 
experiment toward the solution of this vexing problem that has 
been tried by any American State. The Massachusetts plan of 
mutual insurance through one large association controlled and 
financed by the employers themselves, offers greater advantages 
than the State insurance systems of Washington and Ohio, or 
the program of stock company insurance in New Jersey, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and other States. It holds out greater prospects of 
reducing the cost of insurance, eliminating waste through acci- 
dents, and improving industrial relations in general than does 
either of the other methods in tne field, because the motives, re- 
sources and opportunities for bringing about these various im- 
provements will be greater in the case of the association. In 
instituting this experiment Massachusetts, as in so many other 
branches of social legislations, is doing pioneer work for the 
American States. It is not extravagant to predict that within 
the period of a few years we shall see many States following 
the example of Massachusetts, and establishing mutual employers’ 
associations for the provision of compensation insurance at the 
lowest possible cost, through the elimination of private profit 
and competitive wastes from the expenses of operation, for the 
prevention of accidents and tue scientific salvage of life and limb 
in the productive process, and for the promotion of friendlier 
relations between employer and employee, resulting in closer 
approach to an era of good feeling in the industrial world. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ VIEWPOINT. 


Mr. F. C. Schwedtman, chairman of the industrial insurance 


committee of the National Association of Manufacturers of the 


United States, read a paper on co-operation between the em-_ 
*ployvers and the casualty underwriters in the prevention of acci- 


dents. The speaker gave the following outline, in the course 
of his address, of the principles of his association in relation 
to workmen’s compensation : 


If I understand the situation correctly the American workman 
does not need nor want charity—ne wants justice, and nobody 
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can be more anxious to secure justice for our toilers than progress- 
ive employers. This is easily demonstrated by the fact that our 
inquiry among 25,000 American employers brought replies from 
about one-half that number, and out of these replies 98 per cent. 
were in favor of automatically compensating workers injured in 
their employment—less than 2 per cent. favoring a continuation 
of our antiquated employers’ liability system. In their letters 
the majority of employers base their opposition to employers’ 
liability laws upon the fact that they are wasteful, slow in opera- 
tion and antagonistic to harmonious relations between employers 
and wage earners. 

I have no desire to convey the notion that there are no reac- 
tionary employers. Only a short time ago one of our leading 


_insurance men told me that a lawyer representing a large em- 


ployer objected seriously to the distribution of a pamphlet favor- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance which had been pub- 
lished by an insurance company for educational purposes. 

This kind of an employer is the exception, and the employer 
or the insurance man who in the present day and age is ob- 
structive or even inactive in developing equitable workmen’s 
compensation laws, and above all in preventing accidents, is not 
a progressive or a desirable member of his class. Unless we 
all put our shoulders to the wheel and help to settle these prob- 
lems in a common-sense, economic and humane fashion they will 
be settled for us with a vengeance by the agitator and the dema- 
gogue. 

Insurance men are not. different from other human beings. 
My correspondence easily proves that among you there are both 
progressives and reactionaries. A while ago when I asked for 
advice and co-operation from one of your noted men, he wrote 
me in part: “I notice your literature involves some suggestions 
about mutual protection for manufacturers. I hope you will not 
make the fearful mistake of advocating suc: a course.” If this 
sentiment wds shared by every man in this gathering I would 
be in the wrong “pew,” but I am sure that it is not. An equally 
prominent insurance man wrote me a short time ago as follows: 

“Surely. no insurance man can find fault with your position. 
Mr. cannot. Neither can J. Indeed I[ warmly com- 
mend your position. * * I certainly agree that no one class 
of insurance should be given a monopoly.” 

This statement, to my mind, pictures the proper sentiment of 
our times. Stock insurance companies can no more hope to se- 
cure and retain all the casualty business in the United States 
than the fire and life insurance business can be monopolized by 
stock companies. The good of the people demands that there 


shall be no insurance monopoly of any kind, and I hope to see 


the day when every safe method of insurance is given an equally 
fair chance in the U. S. A.; none should have the advantage, 
none should be hindered. Under such conditions the most ef- 
ficient method would win, and that is as it should be. Bearing 
in mind that under proper compensation legislation the volume 
of insurance must increase more than tenfold, and should give 
every efficient form of workmen’s compensation insurance a fair 
and ever increasing field. 

The position of the National Association of Manufacturers is 
not easily misunderstood. Our literature, widely distributed, 
outlines our principles to everyone willing to read. Our creed 
places greatest emphasis upon accident prevention. Not the 
cheapest law, but the law or system which most encourages pre- 
vention of accidents is to our minds the best law or system. 

We are encouraging accident prevention in our members’ 
shops in every conceivable way. While advocating safety de- 
vices wherever they can be applied, we appreciate that that is 
not the only means of promoting safety. We believe that the 
accident prevention spirit is the most important factor. Let me 
quote from our committee’s last report: “The most important 
factor in this endeavor is the ‘right spirit.’ Without a spirit of 
progressiveness, without co-operation between the officers and 
members of organizations, without harmony and co-operation 
between yourself, your superintendents, foremen and workmen, 
it is useless to attempt a campaign for safety. We manufac- 
turers of the United States of America have a reputation for 
ability, energy and initiative all over the world, and we cannot, 
we must not, fail to make good.” 


We not only advocate compulsory compensation for all work 
accidents, but we would assure the payment of compensation by 
compulsory insurance. .Only by means ‘of insurance can the in- 
jured worker be certain of his payments. Only by insurance can 


i the small employer escape financial disaster in case of accident 


to his workers. We ask the same rights, the same privileges, 


and the same duties for stock and mutual insurance companies. 


We believe that employers financially able to carry their own 
insurance should be permitted to do this, and we hold that all 
three methods—stock insurance, mutual insurance and self in- 


surance—must be properly supervised by tne State or Federal 
Government. 

Quite a number of people who believe as we do, that com- 
pulsory insurance is necessary to settle this problem, say that it 
is impossible to make insurance compulsory under the constitu- 
tions of our various States. We do not agree with this view. 
Our Mr. Emery and several other eminent legal authorities have 
pointed out that compulsory insurance for all workers is possible 
and practical if carried out under the taxing power of the State. 
It is impossible under the police power, which can be made only 
to apply to special hazardous occupations, unless the constitution 
is amended, as, for instance, in California. Some investigators 
go further and advocate a Federal law based on the taxing 
power. There can be no question as to the desirability of having 
the uniformity in all parts of the country which can best be 
brought about by Federal legislation, but it is pointed out that 
while the Federal Government has the rignt to tax for this pur- 
pose, it cannot relieve individuals from responsibilities for casual- 
ties under State laws. Therefore a Federal act would not sim- 
plify but complicate matters, because it would impose a new Fed- 
eral responsibility without eliminating the State lability, and 
single liability is, in our opinion, necessary to a successful solu- 
ton of this problem. We would abrogate all other liabilities and 
leave only one remedy; namely, compulsory compensation by 
compulsory insurance. 

We would exempt from the State tax every employer who 
gives evidence that he takes care of his injured workers’ com- 
pensation by authorized stock, mutual or self insurance. We do 
not favor State insurance because it would be under political 
control, and, therefore, inefficient. We believe that under our 
scheme the State tax would serve two purposes. It would make 
compulsory workmen’s compensation insurance possible without 
amendments to State constitutions, and it would furnish the 
penalty for those who are too stupid or too careless to exercise 
their option to insure in any other authorized manner. 

We believe that workers should contribute a small share to 
the insurance fund in about the same ratio in which their fault 
contributes to the accident rate. This, according to German 
statistics, is approximately one-fourth. It is just and wise to 
make employers pay compensation for accidents due to their 
fault, or accidents due to the hazards of the industry, but it 
would be unjust and unwise to make employers pay for accidents 
due to workers’ fault, and it would be undesirable and inefficient 
to determine the worker’s fault by litigation. Litigation means 
ineficiency, and what is worse, friction between employers and 
wage workers. Litigation is one of the most serious faults of 
our present employers’ liability system. The best way out is to 
pay for every accident, except where criminal intent or drunken- 
ness is involved, and make workers pay a small percentage (15 
to 25 per cent.) to the insurance fund. 

We believe that compensation insurance should bring a very 
much larger percentage of the total insurance premiums to in- 
jured workers or their dependents than has been accomplished 
under our present employers’ liability system. 

The convention then adjourned until Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 


The personal accident section, stock companies, convened in 
the pavilion shortly after 11 o'clock, with Vice President Hedley 
R. Woodward in the cahir. The report of the standing commit- 
tee of this section was read by the secretary. It outlined the 
activities of the committee during the year. 


MR. WOODWARD ON THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
; SITUATION. 


Mr. Hedley R. Woodward, vice president of the International 
Association of Casualty Underwriters and vice president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, read an address on the accident 
business situation. He said: 

In addressing you as the vice president of the International 
Association of Casualty Underwriters who has been by your con- 
sent placed at the head of the accident section of that association, 
it benooves me to go very slowly in the matters which [ may 
discuss with you, because of the fact that it is practically im- 
possible to say to you things that have not been said before, al- 
though clothed perhaps in different phraseology. — 

I think that the one thing expected of the accident section of 
the newer organization was that it should immediately set to 
work to evolve plans for the reformation of existing accident 
and health policies. I believe that as far back as 1906, or perhaps 
further back than that, the necessity of such reformation was 
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apparent, and, indeed, the suggestion was incorporated in the 
address of your president of the International Association of 
Underwriters at that time. Efforts have been made in the direc- 
tion of such reformation—efforts that unfortunately have been 
futile. Whether tne future will bring about an agreement among 
the companies that will provide some thoroughgoing reformation 
of accident policies, is the problem that we have before us. 

As the years go on the task is immeasurably increased by rea- 
son of the fact that new companies are continually coming into 
the field for accident and health insurance in such numbers as to 
make it almost impossible to get a unanimous agreement upon 
any given subject. 

I think we all have in mind that while, in the years gone by, 
the accident business could be done at a profit to the companies 
doing it, that profit has been so materially curtailed that now, at 
this time, it has reached the vanishing point, and if accident com- 
panies are to continue to do business on anything like the basis 
of the present contracts they must be content to do it upon the 
basis of a banking proposition only, and that at a very small, if 
indeed any, interest at all. 

It would be a long story to review tne history of accident in- 
surance from the time of its introduction into this country by 
James G. Batterson, the old time president of the Travelers in- 
surance company, until the present date. Indeed, I am convinced 
if that gentleman could return from the spirit world and review 
the present condition of the accident insurance field and look 
over the contracts that we are now issuing for a premium muca 
less than he figured would be necessary to carry the business in 
its then restricted form, he surely would be quite content to 
“fold his tent and quietly steal away.” The 


EVOLUTION OF THE ACCIDENT POLICY 


has been brougat about, not so much—and I want to emphasize 
this statement—not so much by reason of competition as by what 
appeared to be necessary to the companies doing the larger vol- 
ume of business to more thoroughly interest the public in the 
proposition of accident insurance. That the liberalization of 
accident contracts has worked wonders ‘in this respect is very 
apparent if we compare the volume of business in these days 
with the volume of business done in the years gone by. Whether 
as respects velume to volume or dollars and cents per capita, it 
establishes this one important fact—that the liberalization of the 
accident contract has enabled the companies doing that line of 
business to build up a very large and important volume, favorably 
comparable, I think, with the business in any other insurance line. 

Nor was this all. I believe it was recognized by the leading 
companies many years ago that the premium they asked for this 
insurance, particularly for what is known as tne “select” classi- 
fication, was too large, and in order that we might give a suffi- 
cient quid pro quo the policies were further liberalized. But—and 
this is a most important but—the pendulum that swung too far 
on the side of profit, and which we noped to balance safely over 
neutral ground between profit and loss, and keep swinging there 
indefinitely, now swings too far the other way, and if we be not 
careful about the proper regulation of this business timepiece, 
will swing so far over the loss side as to force the old clock to 
stop altogether, and then it may perhaps take better accident me- 
chanics than you and I to put it in order again. Is it not wise, 
using the same analogy, to take time by the forelock and put the 
old clock in order, so that she may run indefinitely and keep 
proper time for the companies that are engaged in this line of 
business? The reason. most popularly assigned for 


THE UNPROFITABLE RESULTS 


from the form of accident insurance that is now upon the market 
is that there are too many “frills” in the contraet. Who coined 
‘the word “frills” I do not know, but personally I consider it a 
misnomer, for most of the features so designated are considered 
by all companies, I believe, as thoroughgoing insurances having 
a certain, definite value, and if we are to consider them with a 
view to tneir entire elimination, we would strip the contract of 
possibly the greater part of its attractiveness to the insuring 
public. 

The reformation of accident and health policies has been at- 
tempted before in an effort to eliminate the so-called “frills.” 
The effort failed, possibly because we attempted too much, but 
the rock upon which we finally split, and upon wnich we may 
split again, is “accumulations,” for at the time of the “near agree- 
ment” there was practical unanimity on every question but that 
single one. Were it possible that every company could be per- 
suaded to agree to eliminate from all future new contracts ac- 
cumulations of all kinds or any substitute therefor, it “were a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 

The effort that is being made by your standing committee is 
pernaps not intended to have so drastic or far reaching effects 
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as previous efforts, and if it should be successful I believe there 
would be much to be grateful for. Its success would, I am sure, 
put the business upon a saner and safer basis, and give the public 
to the very fullest extent all that can safely be given for the 
premium it pays. 

It seems to me that the companies do not appreciate, or per- 
haps some of them are not familiar with the steady and constant 
rise of the death hazard under accident insurance policies. The 
compilation of statistics of my company prior to the year 1903 
shows that it required 16 per cent. of the premium to pay for 
the losses under the policy by reason of accidental death. Taking 
the record in five year periods it shows during the years 1903 to 
1907, inclusive, a death loss ratio of 17.3 per cent., and that from 
1908 to I9gII, inclusive, the death loss ratio was 18.3 per cent., 
and during these nine years the indemnity loss ratio kept pace 
with the death, and this is the experience of a company that 
has never granted accumulations under its accident policy. 

The business that produced this loss ratio has been a care- 
fully selected one. It is, therefore, impossible to get away from 
the conclusion that had the policies issued been full accumulated 
policies or policies giving 50 per cent. more death benefit, the 


death loss ratio would have increased by over 9 per cent., mak- , 


ing a total of 27% per cent. for this one feature of the policy. 
This being so I find it difficult to see how it is possible to 
grant insurances giving 50 per cent. larger death indemnities or 
accumulations that will eventually so result, and come out on the 
right side of the ledger, especially when there is this constant 
and persistent increase in the indemnity end of the contract. I 
also wish to call your attention to the fact that there is a steady 
and constant increase in losses paid under what is known as 


THE “DOUBLE INDEMNITY” CLAUSE, 
and a proper limitation of the provisions of this clause, confining 
it more or less closely to the benefits for which it was created, is 
to my mind an almost absolute necessity. In the last five 
years the Fidelity and Casualty Company has paid in death 
losses under this double indemnity clause for accidents as fol- 
lows: 


Railroad and street cars.........00.. us ee Gene nee $117,400 
Burning buildings. 23 254.7. ..)<.c ale oe chil etna eee 161,000 
Steamboats:.. \).Kie Ss ioe oes 316% acento re eee eer 20,000 
Elevators © ‘sisis: ai fouls bie se lo lolens @ eco scarce © tte Renee ee 10,000 

Or.a total Of ...6 0. s<c:46 si) i. ee $308,500 


the same clause 
amounted to $428,507, making a grand total of $737,007, a larger 
proportion of the total losses than this company or any other 
company contemplated paying under this provision of the policy. 
I think that the companies would welcome a reformation of the 
contract in this respect. 

Within the last few years, too, there is a hazard that has 
crept in; or, perhaps I should more fitly say, jumped into the 
accident proposition, which is causing every company in the 
business grave concern. I speak now of the automobile hazard. 

It has been the practice of my company to segregate its 
hazards under class headings, and in this connection we have 
what is known as the bicycle hazard, the horse hazard, and the 
automobile hazard. The percentage of losses paid under the 
bicycle hazard was: 


Per Cent. Per Cent 
TOOT sa idisa vale ore: eee Road TQTO: . (scents eee 8 of 1% 
1QOSias. bs Weal Ee Ig IQLI, . sce. ghee eee 9 of 1% 
TQOO'§,. 82 fae poloawiee 5 0f 1% 


While these figures are perhaps not material, they are an in- 
dication that the bicycle has again become more or less prom- 
inent by reason of the introduction of the motorcycle. When 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
was introduced as a private conveyance, it was hoped and be- 


lieved that the horse hazard would be very much reduced, or 


practically eliminated. This, however, has not proved to be the 
case, for the proportion of our losses paid by reason of the horse 
hazard was in: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
LOO 720 i ee ee eee nay eee Say IQIO ...) Apes 9. 
1O0S jie. Meee eter 9.2 IQIL ©: 3: Gene atcue eee 733 
TOOO:hslhntnere elie i etdanters Ob 


7 
and it would appear that the automobile is responsible for the 


non-increase in the horse hazard, for I think that if the experi- — 


ence of the companies doing an accident business is gone into 


thoroughly, it will be found that the losses they have paid in ~ 


the last few years on this particular hazard have been largely 
on account of horses frightened by automobiles and horses in 
collision with automobiles. 

But as to the hazard that interests.us all most, I find that it 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. I wish you particularly to 
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mark these figures as the experience of one company, and that 
the company I[ represent. The proportion of our losses paid on 
account of automobile accidents were as follows: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
6 eS ar eat LOU Mane eee hace de. E355 
a 7.8 REPL Fie eee Pee oa a Ss 16. 
SS aa 10.6 


In other words, one-sixth of our entire losses are attributed to 
automobile accidents, and when you take into consideration that 
no extra premium has been charged by any of the companies 
by reason of the introduction of the automobile hazard, and 
that policies have been broadened in their general coverage, it 
is not much of an enigma why accident policies are likely to be 
most unprofitable ventures for companies issuing them. 

Therefore, I have to submit to this convention that it is my 
firm belief that it is not possible to give a policy providing a 
principal sum of $7,500, doubling to $15,000, and $25 weekly in- 
demnity doubling to $50 a week for a premium of $50 a year, 
no matter how carefully the business is selected, and if my belief 
is justified, how much more possible would it be to do this same 
thing under an accumulation policy, even though the full benefits 
of it are not payable until five years hence? 

I appreciate that there is a sentiment abroad that perhaps the 
business ought to be done at a lower cost, both as respects the 
getting of the business and the administration of it after it is 
obtained. But speaking of the particular lines of business, in 
which we are interested at the moment, I personally do not know 
of a company that is spending a wasteful dollar on the adminis- 
tration of its accident and health affairs, nor do I know, except 
in a very few instances, where the business could be secured at 
a saving of money by paying representatives less remuneration 
for the work they do for the companies than they now receive. 

Mr. Woodward discussed other phases of the business, such 
as agency compensation and legislation, and concluded as follows: 

I have tried to bring before this body the one materially im- 
portant fact of the necessity for some reformation in existing 
contracts, and I want to leave with you this very significant 
statement, that during the year 1911, of the sixteen accident com- 
panies doing a volume of accident business in excess of $100,000, 
ten had a loss ratio of over 45 per cent., and four of them had a 
loss ratio of 50 per cent. or over, and when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that all casualty companies doing multiple 
lines and representing a total volume of premiums of over 
$67,000,000, show’ an underwriting loss of 1.3 pe: cent., I think 
it behooves us to take the situation under very careful consid- 
eration. 


THE AUTOMOBILE HAZARD. 

A paper on the “Automobile Hazard and Its Effect on Acci- 
dent Claim Ratios” was read by Vice President Bertrand A. 
Page, of the Travelers insurance company. He called attention 
to the extraordinary growth of the number of pleasure automo- 


piles in use, there having been 100,000 ten years ago and 900,000 


in 1912. The following were the conclusions reached in the 


paper: 

It is our experience that the greater number of claims do not 
come from the reckless use of an automobile, and from the 
nature of the accidents that might occur to anyone however 
cautious and conservative. 

When the automobile first came into popular use it was as- 
sumed that an extra rate to cover the hazard was not expedient 
because the proper use of an automobile is one of the customary 
diversions of outdoor life. We do not contend that it is any 
more hazardous to run an automobile now than it was ten 
years ago, but we do contend that because of its use being almost 
universal, the exposure is one which must be considered in con- 
nection with insurance of the select and preferred classes. That 
the average automobile owner personally operating and caring 
for same should pay an extra rate is evident from the figures 
heretofore quoted. There are those who cannot safely be in- 
sured at less than Extra Special Hazardous. 


A locomotive engineer is charged $18 per $1,000 for his insur- 
ance, but it is a safer exposure than the fast driving of a high 
powered car; his road is charted for him and he is provided with 
every safeguard, human and mechanical, that years of experience 
can devise. He does not go through the country over strange 
roads at 60 miles an hour without signal lights to guide him or 
knowledge of the condition of the road over which he must 
pilot his train. 


We charge the engineer of a gasoline engine $10 per $1,000— 
yet the danger is practically only that of explosion, and then 








only in very rare instances. There is no chance of the engine 
running over him when he starts it, of exploding tires, of skid- 
ding, of being run over by a railroad train or of collision. 

We charge a chauffeur $10 per $1,000—yet his position depends 
on his care in operating a car. He is experienced and does the 
right thing instinctively. He has nothing to divert his mind. 


| His interest is not in the scenery nor in the beautiful ladies who 


adorn the tonneau. He has not spent the evening at the club, 
and if he wishes to hold his postion he learns early that there 
is a strict prohibition, applicable to chauffeurs only, against the 
mixing of alcohol and gasoline, even in small quantities. 

It cannot be said that the exposure is only an incidental one, 
such as hunting, fishing and other sports. The insured is ‘at it 
daily or nightly from eight to twelve months in the year. We 
can assume the hunting hazard for two weeks to a month each 
year, but if our insured makes hunting his business we advance 
his rate from $5 to $15 per $1,000, 

Much has been said about the necessity for higher rates or a 
deliberalization of the policy contract. With automobile accidents 
constituting in the year 1911 about 22 per cent. of the claims in 
amount and over 10 per cent. in number, it would appear that 
the remedy for the situation lies in the securing of an adequate 
rate in connection with the insurance of those who use automo- 
biles daily. It is unfair to charge the non-user for the claims 
incurred by his more exposed neighbor, 

Ten years ago there was practically no such thing 
mobile accident. Last year, claims from select, preferred and 
ordinary class risks were increased by automobile accidents 28 
per cent., and this does not take into account horse and vehicle 
accidents caused by automobiles, nor injuries to pedestrians and 
persons on bicycles, motorcycles, etc., who were run over or into 
by autos. 

During the past few years the automobile has been the big 
factor in increasing claim loss ratios, although unwarranted 
liberalizations in the policy contract have not been without their 
effect. 

Chairman Parker presented the report of the Committee on 
Standard Manual. 

The report of the Bureau of Information was presented by 
Bayard P. Holmes, from which it appeared that 348,043 reports 
to the bureau had been made during the year, or 66,251 more 
than during the preceding year, and that 179,651 had been re- 
ported back. 


At the conclusion of this report the meeting arose and re- 


as an auto- 


mained standing for a minute in memory of the late \W. DeM. 
Hooper. 

Discussion of topics submitted was then taken up, and on 
the matter of the motorcycle hazard Mr. Harrington, of the 


American Fidelity, pointed out that much more of the liability 
was being carried by the companies than they realized, since 
many policyholders are riding motorcycles for pleasure or to 
business, and it was a hazard that was clearly not contemplated 
at the present rates of premium. 


FRILLS, DOUBLE PNDEMNITIES AND ACCUMU- 
EATEIONS: 

The topic submitted by Mr. Steele of the United States Fidelity 
and Casualty relating to “standard policies, commissions, frills, 
double indemnities and accumulations’ was read and received 
with laughter, but Mr. Steele presented a resolution which led 
to much discussion and to the adoption of a resolution first 
offered by Mr. Bro Smith of the Travelers, and developed by 
amendments by Messrs. DeLeon, Stone and others until its 
adoption in a form which means an entire change in the business 
methods of personal accident and health insurance. The sub- 
stantial form of the resolution, which was adopted unanimously 
upon a poll of the delegates, was as follows: 


Resolved, That we refer to the standing committee of the 
personal accident and health section of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters the matter of the 
changes to be made in the benefits to be hereafter provided in 
contracts of personal accident and health insurance; that the 
companies, members of this association, will adopt the changes 
unanimously decided upon by such committee; that the com- 
panies, members of this association, will deposit with some mem- 
ber of the standing committee their proxies; that the said stand- 
ing committee report its findings not later than October 1, such 
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report to be filed simultaneously with the companies and with 
the various insurance commissioners; that the policy changes 
decided upon shall be made effective as to policy forms on 
January J, 1913. 


The adoption of this resolution means that the whole future 
of the personal accident and health policy is entrusted to this 
committee, and that every company member of the association 
transacting this kind of business is bound to adopt whatever 
suggestion the committee shall unanimously adopt. It was 
pointed out during the discussion that the companies could 
safety trust the men who make up the committee—Messrs. Wood- 
ward, Potter, Lott, Page and Curtis—and that this seemed to 
be the only way to avoid a repetition of the failure of the com- 
mittee appointed at Muskoka Lake in I905 to bring about an 
agreement, 

As the proceedings progressed toward what was plainly to be 
a unanimous agreement to the resolution enthusiasm ran high, 
as men like H. G. B. Alexander, John T. Stone, William 
Smith, W. C. Johnson and E. W. DeLeon, spoke in favor 
of it their remarks were greeted with applause. The announce- 
ment of the unanimous vote was loudly cheered. Only by the 
failure of the committee to reach a unanimous decision on the 
changes to be made can the project fail, and in view of the 
probability that what the companies fail to do for themselves 
the commissioners and legislatures will undoubtedly accomplish 
for them, it is not regarded as likely that the committee will 
fail to agree. 

The matter of the Missouri suicide law was referred to the 
same standing committee in view of the report of the publicity 
bureau that much progress toward its repeal has been made and 
that the prospect for success seems good. 

Mr. M. W. Van Auken, general counsel of the Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident of Utica, N. Y., read a paper on the 
United States income tax and advocated an amendment to the 
proposed law to exempt fraternal orders from its operation. He 
believed that the indorsement of such an amendment by the as- 
sociation would have great weight with Congress. 

All the other sessions scheduled for Wednésday afternoon 
were postponed on account of the heat, and the delegates em- 
barked for a sail up the James River and around the historic 
Hampton Roads, visiting also the Newport News ship building 


and 
Bro 


yards. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
Wednesday evening the delegates assembled in the pavilion 
for the annual presentation of the McNeill medals. A large 
number of other guests at the hotel were present by invitation 


of the committee. 
THE McNEILL MEDALS. 


The 
it had had much difficulty in making selections for presentation 
owing to the fact that: many cases were practically of equal 
merit. After careful consideration it had decided on the recog- 
nition of Frank H. Sykes, employed as secretary of the literary 
department of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, who 
rescued a young woman at Atlantic City who had attempted to 
end her life by jumping into the water; of Charles A. Foster, 








committee on the George E. McNeill medals reported that ; 


of Syracuse, N. Y., who rescued two children from drowning at | 


Sherrill, N. Y., and of Albert J. Assaf, of Montreal, who saved 
the lives of three women in a fire at Montreal. 

The presentation address in the case of Mr. Sykes was made 
by former Insurance Superintendent Arthur I. Vorys, of Ohio, 
who said in, part: 


Deeds of heroism, valor, bravery, courage, daring, self-sacrifice, 
friendship, loyalty, sympathy, always awaken in us stirring emo- 
tions. The conquering Alexander, the triumphant Cesar, tae 
great Napoleon excite the liveliest interest. The brave deeds of 
the dauntless knights of chivalry are read with admiration. Our 
own valorous warriors inspire lofty and patriotic feelings. 
Heroic deeds of self-sacrifice for parent, child, brother, sister 
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or friend stir our admiration, sympathy and deepest emotions. 
The courage of the pioneer, the daring of the aviator, the steady 
nerve of the captain of the ship, the engineer of the locomotive— 
all instances of these higher qualities of man appeal to our best 
and most profound feelings. : 

But the heroism of Frank H. Sykes, whose simple, modest 
story I am about to relate, possesses a quality not involved in 
all heroic deeds—a quality distinguishing him among those at- 
taining the most sublime measure of human conduct. No vision 
of laurel crown incited his heroic deed. No glory of warrior, 
no fame of chieftain, no halo of renown, no thought of self, 
entered his mind. No love of parent, child, sister, wife, no affec- 
tion for friend, no vengeance of foe, no feeling for family, friend 
or enemy was in his heart. A stranger, but a human being, a 
woman was perishing. A soul was in peril. Thousands watched 
and wrung their hands in stricken, powerless anguish. In a 
storm-tossed sea of waves and tide a woman was drowning. 
The same fate seemed surely to await any rescuer. Though 
almost the last witness, he saw only to act. There was no time 
for consideration or reasoning. Without thought, without fear, 
imbued with the best instincts of a thousand generations bred 
into the heart of this child of noblest ancestry, inspired by that 
tenderness of God’s creatures closest to the Master, unhesi- 
tatingly, instantly he plunged into a seething, turbulent, threaten- 
ing grave of waters. 

After giving an account of the rescue Mr. Vorys added: 


Tae thousands of-spectators were thrilled beyond expression by 
the heroism of his deed, the extreme imminence of his danger and 
the successful rescue. His report shows- the modesty of the 
man and how unconscious he was of the glory crowning his act. 

This incident forcibly illustrates three qualities so essential in 
the successful accomplishment of so perilous an undertaking: 
that soul-inspired courage that conquers fear and impels the 
physical man to face, grapple and overcome the prospect, al- 
ways hideous, of a horrible death; that caution which implies 
coolness and good sense in the midst of exciting, nerve-racking 
danger, the caution prompting this man, in the awful waves of 
mighty waters, to avoid the grasp of tnis drowning woman and 
skillfully seize and hold her in the position of least peril to both 
of them; that patience which no excitement or terror can disturb, 
that patience sustaining this man in his most trying predicament. 
Without courage he would not have tried; without caution he 
would have perished in the attempt; without patience he would 
have abandoned it. 

But worthy as these qualities of courage, caution and patience 
may appear, a nobler inspiration, springing from a higher foun- 
tain, brought them into action. It was not fear of self-injury, 
not hope for reward, not self-glorification, not ambition. It was 
not love of a relative or other dear one. It was that quality of 
charity without which all else is sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, the charity that shows man touched with the spirit of 
God, the charity that in its sympathy comprehends all humanity 
and esteems every soul precious. He saw a fellow creature in 
distress. Whether rich or poor, Christian or heathen, a fond 
parent, wife or child, or outcast and wretched, pure or wicked, 
she needed help. And in that instant tne impulse of charity con- 
sumed his being, an impulse to which all other feelings yield. 
His duty was to save. How perfectly, how gloriously, he did 
it! Well may we hold him up to the world and say, This is a 
man! 


Mr. R. R. Koch accepted the Sykes medal for him in an elo- 
quent speech. Mr, William C. Johnson presented the Foster 
medal, and tne speech of acceptance was made by Mr. M. W. 
Van Auken. Mr. E. W. DeLeon presented the Assaf medal and 
Mr. John Emo responded and accepted. : 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


An illustrated stereopticon lecture was given by Mr, David 
Von Schaack, director of the Bureau of Accident Prevention of 
the Aftna Life insurance company, which proved very interest- 
ing. He showed a large number of slides, and accompanied 
them with descriptive matters. His conclusions were: 

Accident prevention is relatively in its infancy in this country, 
but its supreme importance as regards the whole industrial acci- 
dent problem is so clearly recognized that it is eminently fitting 
to close a discussion of it with a few words as to the possible 
bearing upon it which the several systems of dealing with in- 
ae accidents now in existence or under consideration may 
have. 

While liability insurance companies are not actuated’ wholly by 
selfish motives, it is self evident that our accident prevention 


or, 


‘are temporarily conducting, prosecute an accident 


has been submerged.” 
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work is primarily a business proposition, just as is the accident 
prevention work done by employers. Like them we are giad to 
carry it further than our purely selfish interest might suggest, 
but after all it is chiefly a business matter. Neither of us could 
afford to take the same interest in it if it did not pay. 

Now, in view of the undisputed fact that accident prevention 
does pay, it is pertinent to ask if other methods of handling in- 
dustrial accidents would be likely to develop the same keen in- 
terest in preventing accidents which is taken by the liability in- 
surance companies. Take State insurance, for example, which 
is occasionally advocated by our Socialistic friends. Would a 
bureaucratic staff of political appointees, dependent for their 
places upon the varying fortunes of party organizations, and 
having no personal interest in the insurance business which they 
prevention 
campaign as vigorously and as steadfastly, without fear or favor? 

Is not sufficient answer to this found in the admitted fact, 
proven time and again, that no man can run a business so suc- 
cessfully as the man who owns it? 

In considering ways of dealing with industrial accidents en- 
tirely too much emphasis has been placed upon the compensation 
side, and too little upon the prevention. Yet it is the latter 
which is of far more vital interest to all concerned. If there is 
no accident there need be no compensation under any system. 
And all the other costs of an accident, as well as the suffering and 
privation consequent upon it, will also be eliminated. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in considering possible plans 
of industrial accident insurance it will be well to keep this acci- 
dent prevention feature prominently in mind. Make your laws 
as stringent as you please, take every means of assuring a fair 
compensation to every injured workman who deserves it, but 
retain every agency engaged in furthering the work of prevent- 
ing the accident—the most important thing of all. 


A large number of stereopticon views on accident prevention 
education were shown. These had been prepared by Ferdinand 
C. Schwedtman, chairman of tne committee on industrial in- 
demnity insurance of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


wR oDA YS: PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday was a busy day for the delegates. The liability 
section met in the pavilion, Vice President I. Scofield Rowe 
presiding. The first business was the presentation of the re- 
port of the standing committee. This report referred to “the 
varied and complex problems with which the liability business 
In view of the activities of the work- 
men’s compensation bureau the committee had refrained from 
confusing the situation by undertaking any independent action 
that might conflict. The bureau was commended and the 
strenuous work noted. The hope was expressed that all com- 
panies would join the bureau. The publication of the pam- 
phlet on the “Creed of Liability Companies” reported it com- 
mendable and companies were urged. to distribute these pam- 
phlets. 


MR. ROWE ON SOME OF THE PROBLEMS. 

Mr: J. Scofield Rowe, vice president of the 4tna Life and in 
charge of the accident and liability department, spoke upon em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
some of its problems. He said: 

It has been said, “Liability insurance is on trial for its life,” 


act this I do not believe. 


I am willing to admit that there are disturbing elements in the 
present situation which would justify the statement that our 
business is now passing through the most critical period in its 
history, and is being maligned without cause or reason, but that 
it is on trial for its life is not apparent. 

The underwriting of liability insurance in the United States 
has always been surrounded by varied and complex problems, but 
never in the history of the business have the problems been so 
great in number, so varied in character, or presented so many 
dangers and difficulties. 

It is not, however, liability insurance that is on trial, but the 
system of negligence laws created by tne people themselves, and 


which invited liability insurance to effect a proper distribution 


of its losses. It’s the system that’s wrong—not the insurance. 
In many States old negligence laws have already been replaced 


or supplemented by laws designed to provide indemnity for all in- 


juries received in the course of employment, and it is obviously 
tne duty of liability companies to develop a system of insurance 
in sympathy with this new order of things. 








The foundations upon which employers’ liability has rested— 
namely, laws governing the relation of master and servant and 
determining the liability of the employer for injuries to employees 
—are being so radically altered and extended that the old super- 
structure of “insurance against lawsuits and damages” must be 
concurrently changed to industrial accident insurance, other- 
wise known as workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Mr. Rowe commended the New Jersey workmen’s compensa- 
tion law as the best of any that had been passed so far, though 
it was not ideal. He commended the elective feature of such 
laws. 

COMPULSORY COMPENSATION 

On this subject Mr. Rowe said: 


Compulsory compensation insurance—with optional State or 
private insurance—is favored by many wao believe that the in- 
surance should be compulsory in order to guarantee the payment 
of suitable indemnities to the injured and to widows and orphans 
where employers may prove to be insolvent, but who also believe 
that the employer should be allowed to select his own form of 
insurance, be it with authorized mutual associations, stock com- 
panies, or with a State department established for that purpose. 

So far as the insurance interests are concerned this plan would 
not be so objectionable provided the State does not undertake to 
pay the whole or any part of the cost of operating such a depart- 
ment out of the public treasury. 

In other words, if such a plan is necessary to guarantee the 
payment of accident indemnities, there would be less objection to 
the State as a competitor on an equal basis, but it would be 
obviously unfair for a State to subsidize a department of insur- 
ance in order to secure a competitive advantage over private 
enterprise, to say nothing of the unwarranted use of public money 
we the sole advantage of private concerns insuring with the 

tate. 


Discussing the prejudices which existed against liability insur- 
ance companies, Mr. Rowe attributed them to “deliberate misrep- 
resentation of facts” by certain speakers and writers. The fol- 
lowing were his conclusions: 

The truth is, that on straight employers’ liability, when sep- 


INSURANCE, 


_arated from all other forms—and which are not affected by this 


discussion—insurance companies are, and have been for years, 
maturing a loss ratio of between 60 and 7o per cent., all of which 
has been paid for tne direct benefit and protection of the insured 
employer. 

It may never have seemed desirable, but it would obviously be 
of advantage now, had the companies shown their employers’ 
liability loss experience separate from all other liability lines in 
their annual statements. 

Every liability underwriter knows that the loss ratio on straight 
employers’ liability policies exceeds by at least 15 or 20 per cent. 
the average loss ratio paid on otner liability lines, and exceeds 
by at least Io per cent. the general average shown on all liability, 
including employers’, as shown by published reports. 

Every underwriter knows that the companies, without excep- 
tion, nave all lost heavily on the straight employers’ portion of 
their business; and while they have fought hard to obtain ade- 
quate rates, and to secure better results by a more careful selec- 
tion of business, the irresistible undertow of public sentiment in 
favor of claim making and bigger judgments—which is now cul- 
minating in workmen’s. compensation laws—nas operated to pre- 
vent their even touching their toes to the sand, to say nothing 
of reaching a safe footing 

Every liability underwriter knows full well that had it not been 
for the small margin of profit made on lines other than ‘“em- 
ployers’ liability and the interest on invested capital, some of 
the companies still wita us would have been justified in giving 
up the struggle, as others have done, by climbing on the nearest 
reinsurance craft in sight. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the facts, but the public generally are 
unfamiliar with them because we have not taken the trouble 
to make a noise that sounds like taking tne public into our con- 
fidence, while those socialistically inclined are going about the 
country calling us tnieves and parasites, and endeavoring to trans- 
fer our business to the tender mercies of the politician. under the 
guise of State insurance. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. EDUCATION. 


In addition to the campaign'of education and publicity that is 
urgently needed to dispel the gathering fog of State insurance, 
we have a most important duty to perform in conducting a cam- 


Why should not these campaigns go hand in hand? Would 
not a vigorous campaign for safety be the best possible argu- 





paign for accident prevention.’ 
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ment against State insurance? Can you imagine the impetus 
that would be given to this all important subject, and the in- 
terest that would be aroused, if each of the twenty-five or more 
companies, members of this association, who are transacting em- 
ployers’ liability or workmen’s compensation insurance, should 
put a lecturer in the field with lantern slides and moving pic- 
tures? 

Could not these twenty-five lecturers render most effective ser- 
vice in dispelling unjust and unfair public prejudice, by the dis- 
play of proper statistical tables that will tell the real truth 
about our business ? 

The A*tna nas mapped out a very ambitious campaign for ac- 
cident prevention education, and if our efforts in that direction 
could be multiplied by twenty-five, and each company would put 
a lecturer in the field to “push for safety’—and, incidentally, 
tell the truth about our business—a campaign of publicity and 
education would nave been inaugurated that would do more to 
win the commendation and confidence of the public than all the 
arguments we can make before compensation commissions, and 
all the creeds and pamphlets we could write, if we were to de- 
vote our entire time to that subject. 


Another problem we must solve, and that speedily, is the adop- 
tion of a logical and scientific basis of rating, based upon a merit 
system that will give employers rates for insurance in proportion 
to their accident prevention methods. 

Tne development of a rating system based upon a fixed stand- 
ard of physical and indirect moral hazard, with a penalty for 
all substandard, and a credit for all super-standard features, I 
believe to be one of the immediate necessities of the business, 
and that its adoption will do much toward establishing a more 
friendly relation between insurance companies and the insuring 
public generally. 

Until the enactment of recent compensation laws the casualty 
insurance companies have never been afforded an opportunity in 
tais country to insure employers against loss resulting from all 
accidents—regardless of fault—and it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume taat to the same extent American industry and business 
methods excel over Europe, the casualty insurance companies 
will, if given reasonable opportunity, devise ways and means of 
insuring industrial accident losses under these new laws _ that 
will excel in point of safety, economy, and convenience the entire 
fifty-seven varieties in vogue in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the slanderous untruths that have been told 
about us, we are engaged in a legitimate and praiseworthy busi- 
ness that is absolutely essential to the public welfare. 

“The searchlight of publicity destroys the ptomaines of un- 
truta and fraud.” 

What we need is publicity and then more publicity of the real 
facts about our business. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION ADVOCATED. 


Mr. George A, Gilbert, resident manager at Chicago of the 
Employers’ Liability’ of London, read a paper advocating co- 
operation among casualty companies. He said in part: 


Every casualty insurance company is competent to instruct 
and direct its general agents, and by traveling superintendents 
of sufficient number may maintain a comparatively close grasp 
of the situation in each locality. But a well equipped general 
agent can keep his head office thoroughly acquainted wita the 
commercial and industrial developments of his territory, and can 
and should offer suggestions as to new methods. of operation 
and new forms of insurance his patrons need. His daily con- 
tact with the people of his territory can and should be a means 
of familiarizing tnem with his company. In short, the necessity 
for the general agent is no more apparent than is the fact that 
upon his habits, personality, activity and particular fitness for 
his position must his company in a great measure rely for its 
proper standing in his community. 


It may well be said that from a casualty insurance man’s view- 
point all the people are divided into two classes, namely, those 
wno are served and those who serve. Particularly is this view 
applicable to liability insurance. Under no other form of insur- 
ance is service so essential nor so well appreciated. That indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, in whose business or account of 
whose operations a serious or fatal accident occurs and who unre- 
servedly refers the same to the liability insurance company cover- 
ing the risk, exemplifies confidence in the highest degree, for under 
the policy contract the liability insurance company is given full 
control of the settlement of any claim and the conduct of the de- 
fense of any suit that arises, and this in the greater number of in- 


stances under policies the indemnity of which is limited, often to 
an amount mucn less than the sum claimed, or sued for. 


Confidence in his company is the assured’s controlling senti- 
ment. Rendering satisfactory service to the assured is the lia- 
bility insurance company’s acknowledged obligation. Such service 
begins with the insurance being properly written. Proper writing 
comprehends correct classification, the obtaining of adequate rates 
and the avoidance of unjust discrimination. 

Highly stimulated competition, controlled only by head office 
supervision, permits on occasion undue advantage of a situation, 
real or fancied, to be taken, admits of discrimination tarough 
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the oft employed practice of rebating, results in dissatisfaction . 


of the assured and the insurance company, and ultimately may be 
the proximate cause of drastic legislation. 


Patrons of insurance companies, like those of banks, are best 
satisfied when operations are conducted so as to cause the least 
comment and afford the least opportunity for objectiors Every 
patron of a casualty insurance company believes taat he has a 
right to obtain his insurance at a reasonable cost. Undue stimu- 
lation of agents by high rates of commission is productive of 
serious criticism from the assured and injurious antagonisms 
among agents. 


_How shall the business be conducted so as to secure from a 
given territory to each company its share, cause the greatest sat- 
isfaction to the assured in the matter of service’and indemnity, 
provoke the least objection to its cost and at the same time be 
productive of an adequate return to tne agents? I answer, 
“by eliminating antagonism among the representatives of the 

various companies and causing them to feel that they are a 
necessary factor in the operations of the business, and comprehend 
that they serve the best interests of both the companies and the 
assured when they produce and handle this business with the 
greatest of fairness to both.” I know of no means by which this 
can be brought about superior to that of organizations among 
general agents. 

Under the head of subjects for discussion Frank E. Law re- 
ferred to the invitation of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for a closer co-operation between them and the lability 
companies, and moved that a committee of five to confer with 
the manufacturers’ committee be appointed by the chair. This 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. Law also brought up the subject of a more uniform 
method of rating liability risks, and urged the establishment of 
a schedule plan providing for definitions of standard classes of 
risks, with deductions and penalties, as is done in the fire insur- 
ance business. He said that this involved some system of uni- 
form or joint inspection of risks. Mr. Taylor, of Missouri, also 
urged the advantages of adequate inspection. There -was no 
further discussion of these points. 


John T. Stone read a telegram from Manager Appleton of the 
Employers’ Liability, reciting the urgent necessity for the ap- 
pointment of a registrar that would represent all the companies 
for the entire State of Massachusetts under the new law, and 
moved that the chair appoint a committee of three with power 
to appoint such registrar. This motion was adopted. The chair 
appointed as such committee Messrs. Samuel Appleton, Corwin 
McDowell and Theodore FE. Gaty. 

The nominating committee then reported the following nomi- 
nations for the section, which received the vote of the meeting: 
Vice president, J. Scofield Rowe; standing committee, Charles H. 
Franklin, Raymond D. Steele, E. W. DeLeon, J. H. Thom. The 
liability section then adjourned. 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE SECTION MEETING. 


Vice President William F. Moore presided at this sectional 
meeting, and gave an informal report for the standing committee, 
in which he pointed out that the various plate glass associations 


dispose of most of the matters which this section would other-_ 


wise handle. The committee has, however, succeeded in handling 
situations in various States wnich might otherwise have been 
hotbeds of rate cutting and demoralization. A brief report from 
the genera! plate glass association was made by E. W. DeLeon, 


its chairman. 
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PLATE GLASS INSURANCE. 
President W. T. Woods, of tae Lloyds Plate Glass insurance 


company, read a paper on the plate glass insurance business. 


He said: 


The insuring of plate glass against breakage was first com- 
menced in the United States about 1867. In that year the United 
States Plate Glass insurance company of Philadelphia was 
organized. Its business was principally confined to writing risks 
in the city of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

In the following year the New Jersey Plate Glass insurance 
company was organized, and its business for many years was 
confined to the State of New Jersey. About 1870 the Citizens 
Plate Glass insurance company was organized in New York 


city, but after a year or so, finding the business unprofitable, it 


retired. In 1874 the Metropolitan Plate Glass insurance company 
of New York was organized, and its business was gradually ex- 
tended to other States. 

In 1875 some twelve or thirteen individuals appointed two at- 
torneys to represent them and issue policies covering plate glass 
against breakage, as Individual Underwriters on the Lloyds 
Principle, each subscriber being liable only for the amount set 
opposite his name on a policy. These underwriters in 1882 were 
obliged to cease issuing these contracts because of a bill passed 
in the Legislature at Albany in 1882, pronibiting the insuring of 
plate glass in New York State except by regularly incorporated 
The Lloyds Plate Glass insurance company was 
incorporated in 1882 and took over the business of these indi- 
vidual underwriters. 

In 1876 the Knickerbocker Plate Glass and Accidental insur- 
ance company was incorporated, and in 1879 the name of this 
company was changed to the Fidelity and Casualty Company. For 
some years thereafter the business of plate glass insurance was 
confined largely taroughout the country to the Metropolitan, 
Fidelity and Casualty and the Lloyds; and those were the good 
old days in plate glass insurance; rates were generally uniform 
and the business was profitable. Policies and renewals were 
mainly written at the home office, and when placed in the mail 
were generally considered as good as paid for. Now there are 
forty-seven stock companies in the business, and in addition sev- 
eral mutual companies located in the Eastern and Western 
States, and competition is very keen. 


{n the earlier days Henry Harteau, president of tne Metropoli- 
tan; John M. Crane, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty, and 
James G. Beemer, president of the Lloyds, were the factors in 
the business—names today unknown no doubt to many in the in- 
surance world. The early plate glass underwriter had but little 
need to exercise underwriting skill; store fronts contained mainly 
plain plate glass of ordinary size, set entirely in frames; in the 
cities the population was smaller and greatly congested districts 
did not exist; boys could find otaer places besides the public 
streets for baseball and other games. Today in certain tene- 
ment districts the conditions are such as to render the insuring 
of plate glass a very unprofitable proposition. 


The tendency of the times runs to more attractive store fronts 
and the use of bent plates, which are very expensive to replace, 
and in addition for many reasons liable to breakage. There are 
also many styles of patent setting, rendering the glass more lia- 
ble to breakage. There are also now in use many styles of cut, 
mitred and other decorative plates, all of which enhance not only 
the cost but the liability of breakage. In these days the plate 


_ glass underwriter must bring into play all his judgment gained 


by experience so as to intelligently accept or decline risks, and, 
if accepted, exact an adequate rate for the various classes of 


_ risks, otherwise at the end of the year, when the annual state- 
ment is completed, he will find the results disastrous. 


A few years ago, owing to the large number of companies en- 
saged in the business, and in consequence an apparent scramble 
for business to obtain volume at rates that proved to be inade- 
quate, it seemed wise for the companies to co-operate and improve 
conditions, and it was decided to attempt some kind of an organi- 
zation for the betterment of the business in Greater New York, 
where a large volume annually was written by the companies. 
This naving proved successful, efforts were made to extend such 
co-operation, with the result that the Plate Glass Service and 
Information Bureau was organized early last year, and condi- 


tions in the business throughout almost the entire United States 


have been very much improved, and it is to be hoped that the 


benefits to be obtained by membership in the bureau will be rec- 
ognized by those companies not as yet members, and by any com- 


panies that may enter the business in the future. 
The following nominations were made: Vice President, W. F. 
Moore, president New Amsterdam Casualty; standing committee, 


E. H. Winslow, president, Metropolitan Casualty; H. D. Clark, 
Massachusetts Bonding Company; C. D. Eldridge, Maryland 
Casualty; E. B. Anderson, Royal Indemnity. 


STEAM BOILER, INSURANCE SECTION MEETING. 


Vice President Lyman B. Brainard presided and Major Gid- 
dings acted as secretary. ' 

The address of Vice President Brainard was highly interesting 
and will be given in full next week. 

As to the state of affairs in the Steam Boiler Inspection Ser- 
vice Information Bureau, Mr. Brainard reported that it seemed 
difficult to agree on the subject of the limitation of commissions 
and that an adjournment was taken until September, at which 
time there seems a fair prospect of success. 

The meeting. having developed into an informal meeting of 
the bureau, a motion offered by Mr. Stone that a committee of 
four be appointed to complete the organization of the bureau 
was carried unanimously. It is expected that this will 
result in the withdrawal of the resignation of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 

The following officers were elécted for the section: Vice 
President Lyman B. Brainard; standing committee, Robert J. 
Hillis, John T. Stone, Louis F. Butler, Oscar Ising. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE SECTION MEETING, 


Vice President Victor E. H. Hoagland, who presided, made a 
brief report. 


On the subject of burglary insurance Mr. W. P. Learned, su- 
perintendent of the burglary department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, said in part: 

Some five or six years since the Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers’ Association was formed. The purposes of this associa- 
tion have been the co-operation of the companies for the general 
good of the business, and while at times there have been disa- 
greements on policy forms, and at other times on rates, and 
pretty much all the time on commissions, and while there have 
been withdrawals from the association, the association has con- 
tinued its existence until this last spring, when through the in- 
fluence and by the support of the executives of the companies 
writing burglary insurance, the association was reorganized on 
what we hope will prove to be a very firm and lasting founda- 
tion. 

Of the forty-one or two companies now engaged in the bur- 
glary business, the association numbers among its members some 
twenty-two companies, comprising, with one or :two exceptions, 
all the principal companies writing the line, and several, if not 
all the companies that have not actually become members of the 
association are co-operating with the association. 


One particular branch of the work of the association is the 
maintenance: of a bureau to which all notices of claims are re- 
ported, and from which this information is disseminated among 
the subscribing members. In addition, reports of claim payments 
are made to the bureau monthly or periodically and by the bureau 
classified, so that statistics are fast being compiled at the bureau 
which will enable the companies to determine the cost of the 
various lines of insurances written and to make revision of rates 
accordingly. It is not difficult to appreciate the value of the 
work of this bureau to every company undertaking to do burglary 
insurance. Unfortunately, it has not been possible as yet to 
secure from all the companies properly classitied reports of the 
premiums received, and therefore it has not been possible to 
draw proper comparisons between the premiums received and 
the losses paid. It has so far been necessary to be satished with 
the determination of the amounts paid out by the companies on 
the various hazards assumed. 


As an indication of what the bureau has already accomplished 
in this direction, I quote from the statistical report on residence 
burglary claims paid from January 1, 1912, to June 30, I912. 
The aggregate number of claims was 6,100, on which there were 
$835,000 paid, an average of $137 paid on each claim. Of this 
very considerable sum paid out in losses almost 54 per cent., or 
about $450,000, was paid out for jewelry stolen, about 70 per cent. 
for silverware, I9 per cent. for money, and the balance, or about 
$300,000 for miscellaneous articles, including wearing apparel, 
etc. Over 85 per cent. was paid out on losses which occurred 
from premises that were occupied at the time of the occurrence 
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of the loss. About 60 per cent. of the total loss was attributable to 
loss by straight out and out burglary; 16 per cent. to loss at- 
tributable to sneak thieves, and about 14 per cent. to loss at- 
tributable to servants, leaving a balance of about 12 per cent., 
or $100,000, which has been paid out by the companies on losses 
where it was impossible to determine how they occurred or by 
whomsoever effected. 

The American Bankers’ Association has long had a copy- 
righted form of fidelity bond, which it has recommended to its 
members, and a year or two since they undertook to get np 
an exclusive form of policy contract covering bankers’ burglary 
insurance. Their committee drafted a form and submitted same 
to the companies for their approval. The burglary companies, 
acting through the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Association, 
conferred with the American Bankers’ Association, and the re- 
sult was the present contract which the Amerjcan Bankers’ As- 
sociation has adopted and copyrighted. At first the association 
was very insistent that this form should be used only with banks 
that were actual members of the association. The companies 
labored long and earnestly with the association and finally suc- 
ceeded in influencing them to withdraw this restriction, until 
now I believe I am correct in saying the association is willing 
to license all companies to issue its copyrighted policy, under 
certain conditions, to all banks, irrespective of membership in 
the association. This certainly is very satisfactory to the com- 
panies, as it practically establishes a standard form of policy for 
use by all companies. 

In conclusion, while great and good results have been accom- 
plished by the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Association, 
there is opportunity for greater results. These, however, cannot 
be accomplished except by the direct influence of the executives 
of the companies and the exercise by such executives of their 
authority over their burglary departments. The International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters can undoubt- 
edly exert a most beneficial influence on the burglary business, 
the same as they are doing with regard to the surety and other 
casualty lines, and I sincerely hope that because the burglary pre- 
miums are small and the volume likewise small, as compared 
with the liability volume, the surety volume and the personal 
accident volume, they will none the less keep this particular line 
in mind, giving us their support and aiding us in every way to 
put the burglary business on a firm basis and to keep it there. 
There is no reason why we should vie with one another in policy 
forms, rates or commissions; $3,000,000 in premiums is not a 
scratch on the surface. There is a vast volume of business to be 
divided among the companies, and there is no legitimate occasion 
for anything other than reasonable policy forms, reasonable rates 
and a reasonable commission expense. 

The following nominations for officers were approved: 
president, V. E. H. Hoagland; standing committee, E. W. De 


eon, E. Hi Hall: R: BY Thompson; WP. learned: 

Under new business a resolution was offered by Mr. Learned 
recommending to the new standing committee that it proceed to 
secure the attitude of the companies which are members of the 
section as to the advisability of taking action similar to that 
taken by the personal accident section, and empower by proxy 
the standing committee to formulate uniform policy provisions, 
adjust rates and fix limits of commission. This was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Learned stated that he would like to sée the work of the 
present burglary underwriters’ association taken over or super- 
seded by the standing committee under tne proxies of the com- 
panies. 


Vice 


SURETY SECTION MEETING. 


This section was presided over by Corwin McDowell, of the 
New England Casualty, in the absence of Vice President H. H. 
Stryker, and there was no report from the standing committee. 

The following officers were nominated and elected: Vice 
President Richard Deming, T. A. Whelan, Joseph H. Sinn, Corwin 
McDowell, John R. Bland. 

Mr. Deming, vice president of the American Surety Company, 
made an address on ‘““Workmen’s Compensation Acts.” 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
SECTION. 
A large attendance marked tnis meeting, over which Vice Prési- 
dent Van Auken, presided. The report of the standing committee 
was brief. ; 
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A PLEA FOR THE MUTUAES, 





President Hawley, of the Great Western Accident Association, — 


made a plea for mutual companies and deprecated the antago- 
nism toward them of many stock companies on the ground that 


all were working for insurance, and for that reason should be © 


united in sentiment. 
have been very successful, and he cited instances. 
ot his remarks he said: 


I have no plea to make for any special form or system of 
insurance. I simply wish to illustrate the fallacy of any kind 
of cannibalism among insurance managers or their agents. 

At a critical time in the founding of this nation you will 
remember that Benjamin Franklin suggested to his associates 
that it was a good time to hang together—rather than separately. 
One of the sections represented in this association is having a 
sort of a South American-Mexican time of it with the work- 


Mutual companies—fire, life and casualty— 
In the course 


man’s compensation problem before them. Gen. Madero Lott 


has drawn his sword and driven back a few of the pickets of 
that advancing army of discontent, which, in the evolution of 
affairs, must be met. 
to meet the exigencies of the times, and everytning possible should 
be done that will strengthen casualty insurance, both stock and 
mutual. Among other things, any obstruction which may have 
been placed in the path of mutual progress should be removed 
by the same united effort which is desirable in meeting new 
conditions. 

In conclusion, then, may I not suggest that there are things 
that we must not, as well as things that we must do, if we 
shall save the institution of insurance from becoming the enter- 
ing wedge of Socialism. 
the moment to decide.” = 

The time has fully arrived when insurance concerns must 
cease all action tending toward the downfall of any substantial 
insurance institution or insurance plan; when we must stand 
together in defense of the business of insurance as a legitimate 
field for individual initiative; when we must exalt service above 
proft, and join in a campaign of education, 
ternal, which shall place the great edifice of personal protection 
on a sound basis in the public esteem. If we cannot do this 
we shall have to stand by and see the people of this country 
wrestle with the stupendous problem of State insurance. 


Mr. Van Auken read a paper on “The Proper Place of the 
Co-operative Companies in the Statutes.” 

Reports of the commitee on standard manuals, and on the 
Bureau of Information were read, and were identical with those 
read at the other personal and accident and health section on 
Wednesday. 

A general discussion was had on the subject of co-operation, 
participated in by Messrs. Vorys, Dana, Sweitzer, Hawley, Simp- 
son, Miller and Holmes, in which the sentiment was unanimous 
that there should be closer co-operation and a reduction of the 
inducements in the present policy forms. Mr. Vorys offered a 
motion that a committee of three be appointed to carry into 
effect these reforms, which was adopted. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET, 


Thursday evening was devoted to the second annual banquet, 


internal and ex- | 


which was served in the pavilion over the water and was a 


most delightful occasion. Presidént Bro Smith was toastmaster, 


and informal addresses were made by John T. Stone, Arthur 


I. Vorys, Richard Deming, Charles Dobbs, of the Insurance Field, 
and R. H. Folsom, of Fester, Douglas’ & Folsom, of New York. 

Mr. Deming, vice president of the American Surety, who had 
been nominated Thursday for vice president of the Fidelity, 
Guaranty and Surety section, promised his best endeavor to in- 
crease the interest among the surety men, and made a great hit. 

Mr. Bro Smith said that during the coming year the associa- 
tion expects to take in also the Surety Association of America. 

Mr. Dobbs gave a talk that reflected high credit on the journal- 
istic fraternity he représented. Mr. Bro Smith lamented the 
absence of Commissioner Button, also of Mr. Lott and Mr. 
Holland. Cable regrets were received from Mr. 
H. Fibel, another pioneer was absent on account of ill health. 
Raymond D. Steele was showered with congratulations for has 
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We shall need all of our forces combined ~ 


“Once to every man and nation comes — 
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. Bureau of Publicity and Education. 
seeing underwriters have been persistently at work in an endeavor 


of which nave become law. 
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work as chairman of the banquet committee. 
the floor was cleared for dancing. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The final general session began at 11 o’clock. The following 
committee on nominations of officers was appointed: W. F. 
Moore, W. C. Potter, J. M. Parker, Jr., R. A. Kavanaugh, Walter 
Hoag, E. B. Anderson, C. Clark Howard. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION BY THE BUREAU OF 
SAS SH Mp 
The Bureau of Publicity of Casualty Insurance, by Andrew F. 
Gates, attorney, made a report on insurance legislation during 
The report says: 
We present herewith our second annual report on legislation 


After the dinner 


_and other matters of interest to casualty insurance. 


We welcome to the field of kindred work the Fire Insurance 
For a number of years far- 


to organize each of the three great branches of insurance, life, 
fire and casualty, into associations for mutual support, uniformity 
of action in matters relating to legislation, departmental practices, 
-and insurance education. Their activity has resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
Bureau of Publicity of Casualty Insurance, and the Fire Insurance 
Bureau of Publicity and Education. Broadly speaking, our inter- 
ests are common. The underlying principles we contend for are 
identical. To accomplish results, our methods must be open and 
honorable and of such a character that our opinion is sought and 


_ our advice welcomed. While the underlying principles that should 
govern us are common, each of the three great lines of insurance 
has matters of detail which can be intelligently nandled only by 


those possessed of technical knowledge in a particular line. 


__ The even year does not produce the bumper crop of legislation ; 


but thirteen States hold regular legislative sessions in the year 
1912. Eight States have held special sessions, and the Congress 
of the United States seldom takes a vacation. We have received 
_ for consideration seven hundred bills, one hundred and twenty-six 
Many of these bills are-not “concern- 


ing insurance,” but bills regarding which insurance is concerned. 


The broadening field of insurance compels the successful under- 


writer to interest himself in many lines of legislation which did 
not concern him a decade ago. 


The report gave details of legislation in which insurance is 
interested in each of the States holding legislative sessions in 
1912. The conclusion of the report was as follows: 


Laws may be passed providing for the regulation of all rates 
charged or to be charged by any insurance company. corporation 
or association organized under the laws of this State or doing any 
insurance business in this State for profit. 


All legislative matters of importance and our actions thereon 
have been promptly transmitted in full to members of the bureau. 
_ This is true of other matters. During the year we have handled 
- numerous subjects of common interest, for example, deposit of 
securities in Souta Dakota, accumulations on accident policies in 
Texas, returns under the Jenkins act in Nebraska, license taxes 

in California and Alabama, clerks’ fees in Mississippi, revision 
of insurance codes, framing ‘uniform laws and much work in con- 
nection with publicity and uniformity relative to compensation and 


liability laws. 


The foregoing is but a brief suggestion of matters that en- 
grossed our attention. A repeated story is endurable only when 
abbreviated. We acknowledge the hearty support of subscribers, 
the co-operation of other organizations of similar purpose, the 
recognition and attention we have received from State supervising 
officials and legislative bodies. After two years of work we are 
_ prepared and ready, witn your assistance, to meet the problems 
‘ that the forty legislative sessions of 1913 will surely present to 
us, and in addition thereto increase our usefulness in insurance 
_ education. 


_ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE EDU- 
CATION. 


The report of the committee on insurance education was read 
by the chairman, Frank E. Law. He spoke of the organization 
of the committee under the resolution acepred at the last meet- 
ing of the association, and said: 

The committee quickly recognized the magnitude of the problem 
- confronting the companies—the problem with which it, as a 
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committee, had to deal. It was perceived that unwise legislation 
had its source in the ignorance of the public regarding tae func- 
tions and principles oe insurance and in the failure of the public 
to recognize that burdens imposed upon insurance. companies 
necessarily involved the imposition of burdens on the policy- 
holders, since in the long run expenses and losses must be paid 
out of the premiums. It was perceived also that the remedy for 
unwise legislation was publicity; that is, putting the public in 
possession of the fullest information regarding insurance and 
regarding what legislatures were proposing to do. The problem 
then, in short, was how the public might’ be educated with respect 
to insurance, and now the members of the association and their 
agents might be organized into an effective force to carry on this 
educational work. For it was seen that the agents constituted 
a means of reaching the public ear that had been too little 
utilized in the past. 

It was recommended that the co-operation of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers be sought. “The two associations 
are natural allies. The interests of manufacturers and insurance 
companies are certainly in 90 per cent. out of a possible 100 per 
cent. identical. Co-operation should also be sought with cham- 
bers of commerce, merchants’ associations, labor organizations 
and other institutions throughout the country.” The co-operation 


of all organizations of life, fire and marine companies maintained 


for publicity and legislative work was also desired. As to the 
methods of work the report said: 
The question is often asked, How does the committee on 


insurance education propose to carry on the campaign of educa- 
tion? Will not the work of doing anything really worth while 
be too costly, and is not the task of educating the public so 
enormous as to make any efforts in this direction futile? This 
criticism would have force if it were supposed that the work 
was to be done all at once. But this is not the case. The work 
is the work of years, and the Association of Insurance Educa- 
tion is to be a permanent organization. So much for time; now 
as to method. We have ancient, established authority for method: 
“For precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept ; line 
upon line, line upon line; here a little, and there a little.’ Con- 
stant dropping will wear away the hardest stone. Constant edu- 
cational effort will in time dispel the densest ignorance. To 
change the metaphor we propose to turn on the brightest light 
of publicity and to keep everlastingly at the job of lighting up 
the dark places. Now for a little more definite and concrete 
statement of method. 


We propose to have a general counsel to direct the work of 
the Association for Insurance Education. He must be a leader 
in the community and already possess the respect and regard 
of the community. We propose to furnish him with proper as- 
sistants and tools to do his work. One of the most important 
of these tools is a library, which will furnish the means of 
knowing what has been done in insurance all over the world 
and what has been the experience with each plan of insurance 
tried. We propose to make this library so complete and so valu- 
able that it will be the Mecca of students of insurance from all 
over the country, and will be of the greatest assistance to insur- 
ance commissioners, law makers, State executives, commissions 
and the general public. This library shall be free to all. We 
propose to furnish the general counsel with competent advisers, 
one from each of the seven kinds of insurance business repre- 
sented in the membership of the association (see Constitution, 
Article IV, Section 3). These advisers shall study the problems 
connected with their own kind of insurance business and furnish 
the general counsel with the results. 

The activities of the association will have to do, first, with bills 
which it is proposed to enact into law, and, second, with laws 
already upon the statute books. 


Mr. W. G. Curtis submitted a brief minority report. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Law: 

Whereas, At the first annual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters a resolution was adopted on 
October 18, 1911, providing for the appointment of a standing committee 
on insurance education composed of seven members, being a representative 
from each of the sevey sections of the association, for the purpose of 
utilizing the field organizations of the companies in the education of the 
public with respect to insurance; and, 

Whereas, Such committee was appointed by the association, and has 
labored long and earnestly to effect the result desired by the association, 
till now the best method of effecting the result has become: clear; 
therefore, be it - 

Resolved, That the International 


now, 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
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Underwriters recommends to the companies constituting the membership 
of the Bureau of Publicity— 

First—The extension and enlargement of the work of the Bureau of 
Publicity, to embrace the following objects in addition to the objects set 


forth in Article i1 of its constitution, to wit: 
To gather and collect facts bearing on, and to establish a library 
devoted to the general subject of insurance in the United States and 


foreign countries. 

To conduct an educational campaign, to the end that the public may be 
informed as to the importance of insurance to the community, its function 
and its cost, the methods of insurance companies, and the burdens imposed 
by unwise laws. 
To furnish tc 
be both in the 
system. 


will 
and promote the cause of insurance as a 


the public and to the members such information as 
public interest 


To co-operate with such individuals, institutions and associations, whether 
public, civic or educational, corporate or mutual, as have the same or like 


objects in view. 
To organize the members and their agents into an effective force for 
the carrying out of these objects. 


To make such recommendations and take such other action as the gov- 


erning committee shall deem to be for the benefit of the public and in- 
surance as a system. 

Second—The amendment of the constitution to express these additional 
objects. 

Third—The enlargement of the governing committee to nine mem- 
bers in addition to the manager, seven to be representatives of the 
casualty and surety companies, and to be selected by the International 


Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and two to be repre- 
sentatives of the industrial accident companies, and to be selected by the 
Detroit Conference. 

Fourth—The seven representatives on the governing committee of the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters to be se- 
lected one from each of the seven sections of the association; and, be it 
further 


Resolved, First—That the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters hereby selects as its seven representatives as afore- 
said:: Walter C. representing the personal accident and _ health 
(stock companies) section; Arthur I. Vorys, representing the personal acci- 
dent health (mutual and assessment companies) section; Thomas E. 
Whelan, representing the fidelity guaranty and surety section; C. E. W. 
Chambers, representing the plate glass section; W. F. Moore, representing 
the burglary section; Frank E. Law, representing the steam boiler and fly- 
wheel section; William Bro Smith, representing the liability (including au- 


tomobile and teams) section. 


Faxon, 


and 


Second—That the International Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters instructs its representatives to secure at the earliest 
possible date the extension and enlargement of the work of the Bureau 
of Publicity to include the aforesaid educational campaign, and to sccure 
thereupon the immediate initiation of the carrying on of such educational 
campaign, 


her eby 


Third—That the International Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, recognizing that such educational campaign will necessarily re- 
quire the expenditure of funds in excess of the annual fees now collected 
for the maintenance of the Bureau of Publicity, hereby instructs its rep- 
resentatives to a modification of Article VI of the constitution of 
the Bureau of Publicity, to provide for the collection of sufficient funds 
from the companies, not to exceed a rate, however, of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. on the net cash premiums collected in the previous calendar year by 
the companies in the casualty and surety lines of insurance written by them. 


secure 


On motion of Mr, Alexander both reports were then received 
and filed and the committee on education discharged. 


Mr. W. F. Moore then seconded Mr. Law’s resolutions, in 
which Mr. Alexander joined, and the resolutions were then put 
to a vote and unanimously adopted. 


The following resolution offered by Mr. John T. Stone was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the class of statutes known as.resident agent laws have ac- 
complished practically nothing in the direction of the objects they were 
avowedly designed to accomplish; that they are a constant source of annoy- 
ance companies and agents, and of embarrassment to policyholders; 
that the theories underlying such laws are essentially wrong, and _ that, 
therefore, the executive committee of this association is hereby instructed 
to make the most vigorous and persistent efforts to secure their repeal, 
wherever they. exist, at the earliest possible day. 


A 


was 


to 


suitable resolution in memory of William DeMattos Hooper 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. DeLeon, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the’ hotel management, and a highly complimentary resolution 


was presented by Mr. DeLeon, expressing the appreciation of 
the convention of the co-operation and impartial work of the 
press representatives. 

The special committee of five from the liability section to co- 
operate with the National Manufacturers’ Association are as 
follows: Theodore E. Gatey, Fidelity and Casualty; J. J. Mur- 
ray, Employers’ Liability; David Von Schaack, AEtna Life; Ray- 
mond D. Steele, United States Fidelity and Guaranty; Charles 
H. Holland, Royal Indemnity. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following nominations were reported by the nominating 
committee: For president, William Bro Smith; for secretary, F. 
Robertson Jones; for treasurer, George E. Taylor; for librarian, 
Horace B. Meininger; for executive committee, the officers of 
the association, ex-officio, and the following elective members: 
H. G. B. Alexander, chairman; John T. Stone, W. C. Curtis, W. 
C. Potter, Charles Holland, George E. McNeill. 

Medal committee, G. Leonard McNeill, chairman; F. S. Dewey, 
Danforth M. Baker. The report was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Stone a special vote of recognition was 
given to Governor Mann and Commissioner Button for their 
unusual courtesy in coming to the convention from the Capital 
City. Other motions included also President Bro Smith, Secre- 
tary Jones, and the various committees. 

Final adjournment was taken at 1 o'clock. 


Among the striking features of the convention was the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Club, composed of Comissioner Button, ot 
Virginia; ex-Commissioner Barry, formerly of Michigan, and 
ex-Commissioner Arthur I. Vorys, formerly of Ohio. The three 
were everywhere together, and their acquaintance was widely 
sought. Many of the delegates are meeting Commissioner But- 
ton for the first time. In him and in Governor Mann they find 
Virginia courtesy, chivalry and hopitality personified. 

The insurance newspaper men present were, besides the 
representative of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, T. W. Dealy, 
Argus; Charles Dobbs, George H. Robinson, Jnsurance Field; 
A. S. Hamilton, Mutual Underwriter; F. L. Laird, Market World 
and Chronicle; Hugh C. Munday, Press; John F. Bailey, Spec- 
tator; C. E. Belcher, Standard; A. G. Hall, Surveyor; R. R. 
Dearden, United States Review; E. L. Montgomery, Insurance 
“SW orld. 

Steps were taken Friday afternoon to form an Association of 
Casualty and Surety Insurance Presidents. 








CASUALTY AND SURETY INSURANCE. 


(Continued from page 150.) 

rious companies was urged by H. G. B. Alexander and Wm. — 
Bro Smith at the session of the International Association of 1 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters at Old Point Comfort on 
Wednesday. The report of the claim men was read at that 

time and favorably commented upon by many as the evidence | 
of a highly important branch of casualty insurance educational — 
endeavor. | 


The Comptroller of the Currency has approved the applica-_ 
tions to organize the following banks: The People’s National — 
Bank of Rowlesburg, W. Va., capital $25,000, and the First Na-— 
tional Bank of Cedaredge, Col., capital $25,000 (to succeed 
the Bank of Cedaredge). { 





The American Surety Company has notified its employees 
that it has under consideration the taking out of group insur- 
ance without cost to the employee, and to be continued only 
so long as he is in the service of the company. The benefit 
will be a sum equivalent to one year’s wages of the em-— 
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ployee, with a probable maximum of $3.000, the senior offi- 
avers being excluded. 

The Equitable Casualty and Bank Depositors’ Guarantee 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, has been incorporated to write 
insurance on health of individuals and against personal in- 
jury, etc.; also to indemnify bank depositors against loss by 
reason of bank suspension and failure, etc. Capital, $200,000. 
Incorporators are: T. L. Zook, Scott Morris, B. S. Strattan, 
F. A. Griswold and R. L. Scothern. 


_ The State examiners, who have been looking into the affairs 
of the Empire State Surety Company, have finished their 
work, although their report has not yet been filed. It is 
understood that the directors have- three plans under con- 
sideration for the future conduct of the company, but that no 
announcement will be made until the examiners’ report has 


been filed. 





The Royal Casualty Company of Chicago has made appli- 
cation. for admission to the State of New York. It is con- 
trolled by the National Life of the U. S. A., and is to do an 
industrial accident and health insurance business. 


Announcement is made of the purchase of the Great South- 
ern Accident and Fidelity insurance company of Atlanta, Ga., 
by the Pullier Trust Company, of the same city. 
action involved $250,000. 


The trans- 


The insurance of the Willys-Overland Automobile Com- 
2 5 a” 
pany, of Toledo, has been regained from the mutuals by the 
Western Factory Insurance Association. 





The Royal is writing motorcycles under a special form coy- 
ering against all hazards except liability. 











Insurance Legislation. 


Georgia. 

ATLANTA, August 15.—The Legislature has adjourned after 
passing the general insurance bill, and it now awaits the approval 
of the Governor. An attempt was made to force the adoption 
of the compulsory investments bill by attaching it to tne general 
bill as an amendment. But the amendment was killed by a 
unanimous vote. 





Obituary. 


Death of Milton A. Woollen. 








President Milton A, Woollen, of the American Central Life 
insurance company of Indianapolis, died on Tuesday, August 13. 
Mr. Woollen was one of the pioneer life insurance men of In- 
diana, and has been actively identified with the affairs of the 
American Central Life since its organization in 1899. He was 
also an active member of the American Life Convention, in the 
organization of which he was one of the prime movers. Mr. 
Woolen was a native of Marion County, Indiana, where he was 
born in 1850. 

A man of quiet demeanor, but great steadfastness of purpose, 
his counsels were of great value to the convention of which he 
was a member of the executive committee. Under his adminis- 
tration the American Central Life has instituted valuable re- 
forms, and has enjoyed a season of prosperity, which will en- 
dear the memory of its late president to every policyholder. 

The funeral was held Thursday of this week. Mr. Woollen’s 
son, Herbert M. Woollen, survives him, and has for some time 
been vice president of the American Central Life. 





Miscellany. 





Program of the Detroit Conference, August 28-30. 


The following will be the program of proceedings at the annual 
meeting of the Detroit Conference of accident and health in- 


| surance companies, to be held at the Hotel Tullerfi, Detroit, Mich., 


August 28-30 next. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 10 A. M. 

Calling of roll. 

Report of committee on credentials and seating of delegates. 

Report of secretary—S. M: Cross. 

Report of treasurer—C. H. Bracket. 

Report of auditing committee. 

Report of agency bureau committee—Reinhold R. Koch, chair- 
man, 

Report of special claim committee—F. S. Dewey, chairman. 

Report of grievance committee—H. A. Behrens, chairman. 

Address—“The Relationship Between the Stock and Mutual 
Companies in the Detroit Conference and the Relationship That 
Should Exist,” by A. J. Simpson, president American Miners 
Accident. 

Address—‘Conditions of the Accident Insurance Field in the 
Middle West,” by C. O. Piper, manager health and accident de- 
partment, Guaranty Life. 

Address—“Concentrating the Work of Education,” by Chauncey 
S. S. Miller, assistant to the president, Continental Casualty. 


THURSDAY AUGUST 29, 10 A. M. 


Report of executive committee—W. H. Jones, chairman. 

Report of “Bureau of Publicity’ committee—A. E. Forrest, 
chairman. 

Report of educational bureau—C. S. S. Miller, secretary. 

Address—“Agency Organization for Offense and Defense,’ by 
R. R. Koch, president American Assurance. 

Address—‘Shortcomings of Workmen’s Compensation,” by 
Martin P. Cornelius, assistant general attorney, Continental Cas- 
ualty. 

Address—“What Our Educational 
with the Insurance Departments,” by 
National Life and Accident. 

Address—“Waste,” by C. W. Ray, secretary, Hoosier Casualty. 

Weekly department session—C. P. Orr, president, Southern 
Mutual Aid, presiding. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 10 A. M. 


Discussion of executive committee’s report. 
Discussion of educational bureau’s report. 
Election of officers. 

Date and place of next meeting. 
Adjournment. : 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





Bureau Can Accomplish 
C. A. Craig, president, 








OFFICE: 
25 LIBERTY STREET. 





YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


“FL & D.’ GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 


Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
; Organized 1890 

Capital, = = = - = $2,000,000.00 

Assets, = = = 8,133,000.57 


Surplus to Baltlawholders: 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 
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Back of this “*‘ad?’? there is 


Experience—a half century 


Financial Strength—assers, over eighty-two 
million — more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WmM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 

N. Y. City WIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 














WZ. 








GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. A sixty-yearold Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plentyof productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 


Address | ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
either | THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 bk -change Bldg., Los Angeles, Ca 


Caledonian Msurance Co. 
of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 








“The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office’’ 
United States Head Office: Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine St., New York 


U. S. BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1909 


Assets..... Ma ey ......- $1,967,934 
Liabilities 3252 fuse e's perce N eten ee Le Deol > 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities... .. $574,919 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Manager. 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Assistant U. S. Manager. 
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RINNELL 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


have put out so many incipient fires 
as to well merit the appellation 
“Standard of the World.” They 
have been leaders in the reduction 
of insurance cost through actual fre- 
ventive measures. They absolutely 
prevent large fires by extinguishing 
small ones. 


SEND US 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


We wili make the complete layout, 
and furnish and install the entire sys- 
tem without delay. We mamtain 
plants, warehouses and offices in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 


GENERAL FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised is Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates theinvestment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters. - 


At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


' MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries. 


In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
For rates or information, address 


Farmers Bank Building 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., “?irtssuran, Pa. 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 
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ance Company of 
North America 


gouson? 792 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN. O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAy,I911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447,668 
20,249,742 










of Watertoune.N.By 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


BeMCtSIGNUATY 1, 1912 --cscccccrcecscens $4,000, 428.73 
Total "Liabilities, enbept Capital 2,044.458.01 
Rees iat sieie gee disaie vieicie oe scassieca 500,000.00 
Sarpius to ppharnelders Rata sreiettiate aiscete ssncta steak aie n.scpniele Siete 6.6 I 955,969 82 





BUELL, Special “Agent. Troy, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1], 1912 





ae ee eel court: MAGERSESODAGEBCIRIOT A atte H Sere HOMBRE: ISGOGnC Aero $1,000.000,00 

UTM Marl ct Ae tis-'d ate'sia:0:e] es carci tinle, @elclajerster Se sienievals' vie cao el eearcis tle ee's $6,852,645, 96 
pease RUTTER Lapin wis sy'n, s10-0,ch nis ae) si oinielane Prokop oe Tae Cee $2,289,631.94 
MMITEREGTRE OIC YsETOIG GFS,..¢ 3 ci'csslees cole ase Ges cige'Sces oucacs deseidsoe $3,289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotten Rubber Lined 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each lengthis tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


i 
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“We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—" The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CommerciaL Union Assurance Co. 





LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE : 
Cor. Pine Cr William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPAIA 





CAasMR Ca pitalle tive icres&! ciaie wretvio at oie wis. e eiovels\elelerete otare-a Dy ectore.s\eete $750,000.00 
Reinsuratices and) all Liabilities. cnivss.cdese\sisls slnea ciel ocicines 4,631,620.85 
SSUTDIUB eis le os, clarerae + ne cfolets cca itera nl ensielcne cileaeinac ev elne ss 2,240,478.24 

TOCA Panuary els «TOES eareecivies.s sleetscte's sles s cieie ets es seees $7,622,099.09 


K, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, : , 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, $253,319, 009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


Assets,. NoYes 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012. 81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 
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BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE ae 

If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 

references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - = - = $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL GOMPANY 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 














“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. %57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 55,582,183.290 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 








METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1374 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











 PHCENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


; (ESTABLISHED 178 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. D, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD | JOINT 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD | MANAGERS 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 

















FOR 


Insurance Companies 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 
Strikingly Brief in Form ; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 





Company’s Office 
Building. 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
surance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: 





Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 
Income, 1910 - > 1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 


Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 











207% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
50°% LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE 
Agents who solicit ““PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 
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OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 











Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 


| pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 


with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 
address: 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 





North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


Established 1809. 


OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 


London & Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











\\ AG AN 
we = (3 EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
- LONDON & /; 


B) LANCASHIRE Hartiord 
FIRE \ CONN. 


{ INSURANCE COMPANY |) 


A. G. Mcllwaine, Jr. 
‘Manager 








ACCIDENT and HEALTH ||| NORD-DEUTSGHE 


WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE WANT THE BEST MEN TO SELL IT 


If You Think You Can Make Good 
WRITE TO THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. 


1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 


The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.”’ 
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INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. S. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 





HEN you read this, follow your in- 
clination and write the Company 
for particulars regarding its direct, guar- 
anteed Agency contract. Good openings 
in its Home State—Pennsylvania. Like- 
wise, in Ohio and West Virginia. Policies 
contain liberal provisions. Lowest par- 
ticipating premiums. Write today. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
President Director of Agencies 





FIRE ASSOCIATION 





1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 
Total Assets, » = = - $8,781,315.14 
Capital Stock, . - - = 750,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - - 2,460,931.84 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 





New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New Yerk City 
Boston Department 
JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Ten thousand loyal agents prove the 
practical value of representing 


the Fidelity- Phenix 


HOME OFFICE 


80 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE 
137 South La Salle Street 


CHICACO 


HENRY EVANS, President 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


REN EIT eet eciae eels Gov sie 6's, ca eel cinjecs ove e clave sv cloee nese soos $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ............ 0... 0... cee eee $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 


ERNEST E, CLARK. President. 
Organized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER - 


Des Moines, lowa 


$18,200,000 








Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(O ganized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvanie) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
“‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


SAPIDAL, + - - - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


GENERAL FIRE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS, FRANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1819 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


123 William St., New York 


FRED S. JAMES & CO., United States Managers 


The GENERAL FIRE is the oldest Fire Insurance Co )mpany in France. 
Has made the required deposit, and has been licensed in the Principal 
States of the Union. The GENERAL FIRE is prepared to furnish in- 
demnity to property owners, the character of which is evidenced by its 
large resources and long and honorable career. Its Administrative Board 
is composed of the most influential financial and business men in France. 
Its policy in the United States will accord with its operatio ns in France 
and other countries, where it has always conducted its business with 
the strictest regard for commercial integrity. 





THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 








REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


Leer AGENTS WANTED 


Address: BEEELS. Secretary 





UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


New Yor. 





HANOVER - 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





Agencies 
in all the Principal Places 
in the United States. 





BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., ‘“°°%ss‘*"*> 


Head Office TORONTO, oer 


UNITED STATES BRANGH 


JANUARY 1, 1912 


PETE on, SOE CE CIROIOTINIORIED DOO FIER OCC ORUSTIOC ED COPTIC RIOE $1,657,481.26 
DRAD ities tre cc oie als cas cicielsio/siatererelsteletete’elelaleieleieiale-aceieicie es oc s.clers 935,002.52 
IN Gta SUPDItIS 1</ore.sichelalolulnletsyeisialelstalclatb/ale(a)eieleialslo\sls/«)s)»/©\°\c1s 722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. R, BROCK, Vice President, 
W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager. 
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To New York WE ISSUE THE 
Insurance Men: T 3 
YOU have already NINE-TENTHS SOLD a BES 


large number of Disability policies for us. 


NINETY PER CENT. OF THE WORK is 
finding the right man, getting the entrée to 


him, and inspiring his confidence in the agent. 


The remaining TEN PER CENT of the work 


is talking the goods. 
You have worked FOR YEARS putting these 


men on your books. You know the right men, 
have their acquaintance, and their confidence. 


You therefore have ALREADY DONE 
NINETY PER CENT of the work of selling N EW J ERS EY 


them Disability policies. 


DO THE OTHER TEN PER CENT of the FIDELITY & PLATE GLASS 


work, and get the profits due you. See every- 
one on your books, and get his Disability 


application. | NSU RANCE CO 
If youhad ALREADY walked NINE-TENTHS < 
of the road toa gold mine, wouldn’t you walk the 
other one-tenth and TAKE POSSESSION of it? N EWARK. N. afi 

E. E. CLAPP & CO. 


NEW YORK WEE Gale 





TH E Fidelity and ** The Leading Fire Insurance Cae of America.”* 


Casualty Company 
of New York 


MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


- I ted 1819, Charter P. : 
92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets pekeneed Ene i: 
NEW VORK Cash Capitals rats eee ee ee $5,000,000.00 
Cash Assets oe eee eee eee 22,017,389.71 
Total “Liabilitieswes ...e.. ec ee, a 9,183,194.97 
Net: Surplus 13.5 oc aenes ss cls: fee eee 7,834,194.74 
Annual Statement, December 31, 1911 Surplus for Policyholders ..........--sse0- 12,834,194.74 
Assets).cc. cue ee eee $10,482,662.48 Losses Paid in 93 ‘Years ............7.- 128,003,578 .89 
Capital ‘and Surplus:s.64. «0-508 2,925,436.99 Lares apecercstaeyigiche me 
Losses paid to December 31, 1911, 37,528,798.17 HENRY E. BEES, AN WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
RALPH OL evRe E. BEARDSLEY, | Assistant Secretaries 
This C ieee ae : *; 1 r W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 

(TY Sek ny Srants insurance as Jollows: WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, Il, 
Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate ey ar o KOHTZ. ‘Aset Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, eeattatihicie 


Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 
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dends, etc. 


and they do not materially increase the labor. 


Che GAeckly Cnderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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A NOTEWoRTHY article on the annual statements of in- 
surance companies has been prepared by Actuary H. Pier- 


‘son Hammond, of the Connecticut Insurance Department, 


for the volume on “The Business of Insurance” now 
being published by the Ronald Press Company. Under 
old conditions every State had its own forms for com- 
pany returns, and the system involved confusion and ex- 
pense for the companies and delay and trouble for the 
departments. The commissioners’ national organization 
reformed all this by the adoption of a uniform statement, 
which is known as the convention blank. It is composed 
essentially of two parts, the financial statement and the 


schedules—the latter giving detailed information con- 


cerning investments, bank balances, salaries, claims, divi- 
From time to time changes are made in the 
blank, but ample notice of these is given to the companies 
Changes 
in a settled plan should always be considered with dis- 


‘cretion, and so far that virtue has been preserved by the 


commissioners’ committee on blanks. Mr. Hammond's 
résumé of the requirements of the annual blanks, which 
apply severally to the life, fire, miscellaneous, fraternal 
and assessment companies, is singularly lucid and well 
worth study by insurance men who feel the need of com- 


plete knowledge of the machinery of the business. 





A spECIAL article in the financial section of a recent 
issue of The Times of London on American life insur- 


‘ance recognizes without reserve its remarkable growth in 


volume, safety and economy of administration. The 
writer is Robert P. Porter, who was superintendent of 
the 12th United States Census and is now attached to the 
staff of the leading British journal. He notices with ad- 
miration the business methods of the great American life 
offices, declaring that they have always been distinguished 
for alertness and the desire to educate the public as to 
the investment character of life insurance. “To that 
policy,” says Mr. Porter, “has now been added in greater 
measure than in former years an ambition to strengthen 


the bases of the business and while building high to build 


securely.” And to a recognition abroad of these facts is 
attributed the large amount of business written by Amer- 


ican life insurance companies in Great Britain and in Eu- 


’ 











rope generally. Mr. Porter reviews the regulatory legis- 
lation of the past few years, particularly that of New 
York, showing how successfully the companies came 
through the ordeal and deprecates the attempts in a few 
of the States to go beyond the limits of reasonable re- 
striction. The commentator’s conclusions are summed up 
thus: ; 

The general conclusion drawn from the official study of American life 
assurance companies at the time is that, while the New York 
law of 1906 has had some practical results, there are not wanting enact- 
ments that are That the large New York 
companies have long since become safe is recognized by all those who have 
been charged with the duty of government investigation, and to safety 


there is now added a prospect of increasing economy, and of improving 
returns to policyholders. 


present 


reactionary and unnecessary. 


It is well that the British public should know from a 
responsible source—such as its foremost journal is—that 
sensational press statements on this side, which were 
emitted during the legislative investigations, had small 
foundation in fact and that American life companies can 
offer the world the soundest and most remunerative in- 
surance protection. 


THE people of Ohio are to vote on September 3 on 
forty-one proposed amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion. One of these contains a provision, which has at- 
tracted little notice until lately, becatise it was trickily 
placed behind two comparatively harmless ones, but 
which will, if adopted, put the insurance business under 
the control of the office-holding politicians, as that of 
fire insurance is in Texas, Kansas and Kentucky, and 
was lately in Louisiana. To the inattentive citizen the 
amendment looks like a mere restriction to investments 
by counties and municipalities and a consent that public 
buildings may be insured in mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciations. If the citizen gulps the amendment without 
reading further he will vote for the State regulation of 
all insurance rates—fire, life, marine, casualty and other 
miscellaneous, except fraternal. The amendment to be 
passed upon is worded as follows: 

No laws shall be passed authorizing any county, city, town or township 
by vote of its citizens or otherwise, to become a stockholder in ary joint 
stock company, corporation or association whatever; or to raise moncy for, 
or to loan its credit to, or in aid of, any such company, corporat‘on or as- 
sociation; provided, that nothing in this section shall prevent the insuring 
of public buildings or property in mutual insurance associations or com- 
Laws may be the all 
charged, or to be charged by any insurance company, corporation or asso- 
ciation organized under the laws of this State, or 
business in this State for profit. 


In view of the importance of the last paragraph of the 
amendment, and its position therein, and the comparative 
unimportance of the paragraphs preceding it, there can 
be no doubt of the intention of its authors to deceive the 
people of Ohio. The insult should, be resented, aside 
from the question of the advisability of allowing public 
officials to revise the mortality table and dictate the price 
of liability insurance. There is a good deal of fcolish- 


panies. passed providing for regulation of rates 


doing any insurance 
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ness in others of the forty-one proposed amendments. 
One allows three per cent. of voters to petition for the 
initiative and referendum. Another forbids any limit to 
be placed on the amount recoverable in case of the death 
of an employee; another provides for a minimum wage 
for labor, and still another substitutes nine for a unan- 
imity of jurors in civil cases. Ohio is threatened with 
indigestion. 


Facts and Opinions. 





Fire Prevention Day was observed by thirteen Western 
States last year. October 9, the anniversary of the Chicago 
fire, being selected as.both appropriate and convenient. The 
interest shown and the results secured were so satisfactory 
that it is expected that the observance this year will be prac- 
tically unanimous. - As a result of this action the Pacific 
Coast States observed April 18, the anniversary of the San 
Francisco fire, as their Fire Prevention Day, and a number 
of States intend to observe both dates. They regard the 
April date as most useful for a spring clean-up, while 
the October date comes at the proper time to arouse the 
interest of property owners in fall cleaning up and putting 
their flues and heating apparatus in condition for the cold 
weather. The Committee on Publicity and Education, which 
originated the Fire Prevention Day observance, has taken 
the matter up with the governors, insurance commissioners, 
fire marshals and superintendents of instruction of the vari- 
ous States, together with the State fire prevention associa- 
tions and the leading commercial bodies, and will follow this 
up with an active campaign through the press after the gov- 
ernors have issued their proclamations. The observance last 
year secured a remarkable amount of desirable publicity in 
the press as a result of the official endorsement given by the 
governors and local authorities, while the general obsery- 
ance of the day in the public schools had an important edu- 
cational value. 

The committee on publicity and education of the Western 
Union, working in connection with the committee on the 
fire waste of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, is developing 
several new avenues of publicity in addition to its work 
through the press and publications. Col. S. F. Woolard, 
chairman of the fire waste committee of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress, has secured from W. C. Nixon, 
vice president of the ‘Frisco Railway, authority to hang a 
fire waste placard in each of the 1,500 stations of the railroad 
throughout the West and Southwest. This placard is the 
one issued by the committee on publicity and education, con- 
taining the standard warnings against carelessness, the use 
of matches, kerosene, gasoline, cigar stubs, etc., and urging 
co-operation in the Sane Fourth movement, the elimination 
of holiday hazards and the reduction of the fire waste in 
general. Vice President Nixon signed a letter to each sta- 
tion agent attached to the placard, instructing him to hang 
it in a prominent place in the waiting room. Everyone who 
has had to wait in a railway station, especially one in the 
country, knows how every scrap of reading matter is read 
by those waiting for trains, and it is believed that this will 
prove an excellent medium for impressing the ordinary 
warnings against the fire waste upon the public. If the ex- 
periment with the ‘Frisco road works satisfactorily the offi- 
cials of other railroads will be asked to grant similar au- 
thority. 





A further announcement from the Equitable Life regarding 
the building to be erected on the site of its former office 


| building says that the officers and directors of the owning 

| company are as follows: T. Coleman du Pont, Wilmington, 
Del., president; Frank M. Andrews, New York city, vice 
president; L. L. Dunham, Wilmington, Del., secretary and 
treasurer; Wm. A. Ulman, general counsel, and Paul E. 
Wilson, Wilmington, Del. The F. M. Andrews Company, of 
New York city, are the architects in charge of the work, 
with Ernest Graham, of Chicago,.as consulting architect. 
The general contractors for the work are the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, of New York city, The property will 
prove an excellent investment for the owning company, while 
increasing the interest earnings of the society and relieving 
it of the responsibilities of managing such a large real estate 
proposition, thus enabling the officers to give their sole at- 
tention to insurance matters. At the same time the society 
secures a convenient and comfortable home at its old ad- 
dress, which it occupied for so many years. This is said to 
be the biggest individual real estate transaction in the history 
of the city of New York. The Café Savarin will again find 
its quarters in the basement of the building, 


The joint conference committee of the Western Union and 
Western Insurance Bureau has made the following rulings 


on questions arising from the new conference agreement: 

Status of agencies in banks: Where both Bureau and Union agencies on 
April 6, 1912, were domiciled in a bank, if the profits of both agencies 
accrue to the bank, both agencies are declared mixed, and the commissions 
allowable in mixed agencies shall apply; if the profits accrue to the indi- 
vidual agents holding the companies’ commissions, the status of each agency 
is defined by the class of companies represented on that date. 

Agency partnership: Where an agent is a partner in an agency which is 
either clear Union or Bureau, and also is interested in or has an indi- 
vidual agency of the other class, both agencies shall be considered mixed, 
and the commissions allowable in both agencies shall be those applicable to 
mixed agencies. 

Remittances: Farm property—It is held that the rule requiring agents 
to remit balances due for premiums within forty-five days from the close 
of the month in which the business was written applies to all the premiums 
of recording agents, irrespective of the class of business written. 

Agency expenses: Some agents are asking their companies to, furnish 
postage stamps or stamped addressed envelopes. The conference committee 
rules that it is a violation of the rule for companies to supply agents with 
stamps or stamped envelopes, the intention of the rule being that agents 
shall be reimbursed for the actual outlay for postage not exceeding 5 cents 
per daily report. 





The Security Mutual. Life of Binghamton, N. Y., has 
brought suit for $500,000 damages against William Boswell, 
of Cincinnati, and Charles M. Turner and C. A. Powers, of 
Chicago. The papers have been filed in Cincinnati. . The 
company claims that it was injured as the result of a con- 
spiracy to elect certain directors’ who would favor Mr. 
Turner for president. He was one of its original. organizers 
and president until 1908, but is now connected with the 
Federal Life of Chicago. The candidates mentioned in the 
complaint are: Walter A. Gregory, of New York; Jerome B. 
Hadsell, of Binghamton; C. M. Turner, of Chicago; Guy A. 
Watts, of New York; Robert S. McMeekin, of New York; 
John Kinsley, of Cincinnati; A. B. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
and A. F. Protzman, of Binghamton. Boswell is a former 
general agent of the company, who up to a short time ago 
had charge of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
West Virginia. He recently filed suit against the company 
for $250,000 for alleged breach of contract. 





The Home Life of America has issued from the Philadel 
phia home office a clarion call to “Save the Babies!” as fol- 
lows: 

Mothers of Philadelphia! 
than two years old die in Philadelphia every year? 
over 2,000. of these die during the hot summer weather? 


Do you realize that about 7,0co babies Jess 
Do you realize that 
Do you realize 


that most of these babies could be saved if they received prompt and_ 


proper care as soon as they get sick? Think of the number of mothers who 
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might still have their babies. ‘‘Save the babies” is the ery of every 
mother; “save the babies’? is the cry of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of America. You mothers who have insured your babies in this company 
we want to help you save your babies this summer. Think of the hot 
days and nights that are coming. We have employed a number of trained 
nurses. They are paid by us, and their services are free to you. <All you 
have to do is to call this office up on the telephone if your babies are sick, 
or if you want any advice, or if you want to ask any questions as to the 
eare of the babies. Ask for the medical department, If it costs you any- 
thing to telephone we will gladly pay you back. The nurses will try to 
visit all of you, but don’t wait for them to call. If you need them call 
us up immediately. We ask your co-operation, for if you do not work 
with us we cannot work for you. 








ee 


The program of the first Fire Exposition and International 
Conference of Fire Prevention, Protection and Extinguish- 
ment, to be held in Madison Square Garden, October 2 to 12, 
provides for the following daily afternoon topics for the first 
five days: “Building Construction,’ “Protection,” “Iquip- 
ment,’ “Occupancy” and “Management of ‘Housekeeping.’ ” 
October 9 will be Fire Prevention Day; the next day will be 
devoted to miscellaneous topics, and the last two days will 
be devoted to fire extinguishment, embracing all subjects of 
interest to municipalities and their fire chiefs. The evenings 
will be devoted to a popular fire prevention educational cam- 
paign, utilizing moving pictures, stereopticon slides and lec- 
tures. Awards will be made for new inventions of value and 
merit. The letters received indicate that delegates will at- 
tend from every State in the Union as well as from other 
countries. 

The administration committee of the Western Canada Fire 
Underwriters’ Association has decided to grant relief to the 
companies not maintaining an underwriters’ annex, and has 


promulgated the following rule: 

It is proposed and recommended that (a) Each member may maintain 
and operate not more than one underwriters’ agency, such agency to have 
no vote in the association, and the parent company or companies to be 
responsible in every way for the due observance on the part of the sub- 
sidiary of all the association rules and regulations. (b) A member who 
does not maintain an underwriters’ agency may appoint one additional agent 
at each outside town (i. e., not more than two at any one place), and 
one additional representative at Winnipeg. The privilege shall not extend 
to a company or companies jointly maintaining an underwriters’ agency. 
(ec) It shall be the duty of the secretary to prepare a schedule of charges 
for extra sets of rating material, and extra plans, and each member re- 
quiring. such additional suoplies, either for a second agent or for an un- 
derwriters’ agency, shall pay for the same in accordance with such schedule. 








_ During July the New York Life received over 8,000 appli- 
cations for new insurance and over 100,000 renewal premiums 
were paid. The company paid $2,127,647.66 to the beneficia- 
ries of 688 people who died. The causes of death were: 
Heart disease, 104; consumption, 72; apoplexy, 56; cancers 
and tumors, 52; Bright’s disease, 51; pneumonia, 40; acci- 
dents, 36; paralysis, 28; diseases of the arteries, 21; diseases 
‘of digestive organs, 20; diabetes, 19; liver disease, 17; spinal 
disease, 15; brochitis, pleurisy, etc., 14; blood poisoning, 
anemia, etc., 10; typhoid fever, 10; appendicitis, 8; nervous 
‘.rostration, congestion of brain, etc., 4; old age, 3; rheu- 
Matism, 1; all other causes, 107. In the same month the 
»ompany paid to 4,873 living policyholders in dividends, 
limnuities, cash values, etc., the sum of $2,717,805.23. 















A tabulation has been made of the fire insurance premiums 
ind investments in Manitoba, the evident purpose being to 
iuggest patronage of those companies which have invested 
nost liberally in that province. The premiums, less reinsur- 
(mee, were $2,303,658, while the investments in the province 
were $7,652,872. More than half of this was credited to the 
“aw Union and Rock, which has $4,231,483 invested there. 
The Hartford led in premium income with $103,773, fol- 
“owed by the Western of Toronto with $101,315, the Royal 
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with $99,558, the Liverpool and London and Globe with 
$93,021, the Commercial Union with $87,119, the Canadian 
Fire with $85,901 and the British America with $65,044. 





The Western Union will meet at the Hotel Marlborough- 
Blenheim, at Atlantic City, September 18 and 19. A meeting 
of the committee in charge of the new legislative bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters has.been called for 
the day previous, when it is expected the plan will be com- 
pleted for the consolidation of the legislative activities of the 
various sectional organizations throughout the country, For- 
mal ratification by the Pacific Board of Underwriters has 
already been received. O. B. Ryon will probably be placed 
in charge of the central bureau, with an assistant at San 
Francisco. The name of the new bureau will be decided 
upon at that time. 


Local boards have received the following letter about 
prompt payment of premiums from a committee of the Na- 


tional Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents: 

We should be indebted to your local association for such co-operation as 
it will give in this matter, and ask you to kindly furnish us with the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Do you maintain a rule for the prompt payment of premiums? (If 
so, kindly send copy.) 

2. If such rules exist, have they resulted in improvement of local con- 
ditions? 

3. If no rules exist, kindly outline the present practice in your city 
respecting the extension of credit. 

We should be very glad of suggestions from the members of your board, 
and shall appreciate any assistance rendered to our committee. 


With regard to overhead writing, a late circular from the 
Colorado Insurance Department quotes the resident agents’ 


law of that State, and says: 

This department is informed that this law is frequently violated, and 
extends a warning to companies intérested that such violation jeopardizes 
their privilege to transact business in this State. The law recognizes the 
rights of the resident agent, and is intended to conserve his interests as 
well as to protect the insuring public against unauthorized companies. It 
will be the policy of this department to follow up closely violations of 
the section quoted, not only that the State may receive the 2 per cent. 
tax on premiums, but that resident agents who are citizens of this State 
may receive fair and just treatment at the hands of the companies. We 
declare war on. overhead writing in all forms, as it is positively contrary 
to law. 








The Afro-American Life of Birmingham, Ala., which has 
been organized by white people for the handling of negro 
business exclusively, expects to be ready for business shortly. 
Its common stock has been subscribed by its organizers and 
the preferred stock is being sold in the Southern States. The 
capital is to be $500,000, of which $175,000 is common stock. 
The following officers have been chosen: President, Jesse 
F. Stallings; vice president, T. Parker Hudmon; treasurer, 
J. Lee Long; secretary, Jack T. Stallings. The company 
will contract to accept from agents all the colored business 
they may produce. 


So much interest was taken by the classes for the study 
of the analytic system of rating in Chicago last year that 
two new classes are being organized to begin about the 
middle of September. A Monday evening class will be in- 
structed by Jay S. Glidden, assistant manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, that night betng selected tn order 
that field men may attend. A Thursday night class will be 
instructed by A. N. Blumenthal, of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, who was one of the instructors last year. 





The convention of the Associated Fraternities of America 
was held at St. Paul this week, and the convention of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress is to be held at Mackinac, Mich., 
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next week. 
their work 


Neither convention has legislative powers, but 
is of much value educationally and in an advis- 
ory capacity. Insurance made an ad- 
dress on the opening day of the convention at St. Paul, and 
the program was made up of many interesting papers of im- 
portance to fraternal insurance men. 


Commissioner Preus 





The West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ Association held its 
summer ineeting in Detroit last week, with a large attend- 
ance. A number of managers were present, and addresses 
were made by Mayor Hunt, of Cincinnati; George N. Cleve- 
land, of the Cincinnati Inspection Bureau, and Director Cash, 
of the Department of Public Safety. Questions of commis- 
sion, competition and rates were considered, the business 
sessions being varied with the entertainment for which De- 
troit is famous. ; 





In.a discussion of the summary of the returns made to the 
3oard of Trade by the British fire insurance companies, the 
Policyholder, a British insurance journal, says that “taking 
the lean and fat years together the tariff offices only make 
a profit of about 7% per cent. per annum, and this fact must 
be faced by non-tariff concerns. They can only hope. to 
succeed by writing on very conservative lines, and the few 
that have done this are showing signs of longevity and pros- 
perity.” 


Advance sheets of the report of the Hawaii Insurance De- 
dartment shows a total of $549,456.92 of fire insurance pre- 
miums received by authorized companies during 1911; $334,- 
560.43 of marine business, and miscellaneous insurance of all 
kinds totaling $81,263.56 in premiums. The losses were, re 
spectively, $95,494.35, $38,152.85 and $10,154.28. The life 
policies issued totaled $1,894,852.99, and the losses incurred 
were $316,085.67, while the losses and claims paid were $534,- 
341.52. 


The Denver Republican says that “Insurance Commissioner 
W. L. Clayton has announced his candidacy for Congress- 
man-at-Large from Weld County on the Democratic ticket 
for election this fall. Clayton, who was appointed Insurance 
Commissioner from Greeley by Governor Shafroth during 
his first administration, was reappointed by Governor Sha- 


froth. .His.eommission expires in December. Clayton is one 
of the most active men connected with the’ Democratic 
party.” 


In view of the ruling by the Attorney General of Texas 
that fire insurance rates in one or more particular localities 
may be reduced withott securing the sanction of the State 
Rating Board, the four companies asking for a reduction in 
State rates withdrew their applications without public notice. 
The companies in question were the Commonwealth and the 
Austin fire insurance companies, both of Dallas; the Con- 
cordia of Milwaukee and the Texas National. of: Fort Worth. 





The Cotton States Fire of Atlanta, now being promoted, 
proposes to enlist the co-operation of agents on a profit 
sharing plan. Stock is to be sold to’ local agents, with 50 
per cent. to be paid in cash and the balance in a note dating 
from the time the company begins business. The stock 
holding agent. is to be allowed an overriding commission of 
10 per cent. on all business written in his office, this being 
applied to reduce the note within a-limit-of three years. 





The formal call for the twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters has been is- 


used. It is to be held in the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., 
October 15 to 17, and a special program of entertainment 
The program committee, besides the 
announced, secured Charles Jerome 
Edwards to have charge of the five-minute discussions, for 
which a fine list of subjects has been provided. 


é 
has been provided. 


speakers already has 


The New York Life is the first of the American. companies 
ito take advantage of its opportunity to reinsure its Italian 
business with the new Italian life insurance monopoly. It had 
written no new business in that country for some time, and 
under the provision of the new Italian insurance law dis- 
posed of what was in force. Its agents will find employment 
with the Government. The deal affects about $15,000,000 of 
insurance. 


The following committee has been appointed by President 
James H. Southgate of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents to arrange the program for the an- 
nual convention at Atlanta, Ga., October 15 to 17: C. F. Hil- 
dreth, Freeport, I1l., chairman; E. C. Cowles, Hartford, Conn.; 
Rutherford Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.; Glenn H. Johnson, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A vigorous campaign is about to be begun in Louisiana 
to prevent the writing of unauthorized fire insurance. A list 
of companies on the Fischer Lumber Company loss a few 
days ago showed that six of the fifteen had no Louisiana 
license, 


a 


The State authorities will ask the lumber company — 
how it procured the unauthorized policies, and a lively time 
is promised for the offending agents. 





The North Dakota State Insurance Fund for hail losses 
prorates the loss among the contributions of the policyhold- 
ers, and does not undertake to guarantee a fixed amount. 
Last year it paid 70 per cent. of the adjusted losses, and it 
is reported that this year not much more than 50 per cent. 
will be paid, owing to the numerous storms, 


The merger of the Jefferson Standard Life, the Greens- 
boro Life and the Security Life and Annuity of Greensboro 
is now an accomplished fact. The board of directors of the 
Jefferson voted last week to make the merger and moye to 
Greensboro. President Joseph A. Brown, Medical Director 
Albert Anderson and Actuary G. W. Gamble resigned owing 
to their business connections at Raleigh. 


A tabulation has been made of the total payments made by 
insurance companies to State insurance departments last year. 
This amounted to $8,265,000. Of this a little over $6,000,000 


general benefit of the State. 


The International Industrial Life of Indianapolis has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
will do both an insurance and.reinsurance business. The in- 
corporators are Carl W. McGaughey, president; Oak S. Mor- 
rison, secretary; Omer S. Jackson, Clyde W. Morrison and 
William J. Gibbons. —- 


The Toledo Travelers Life is being organized at Toledo 
by members of the Toledo Traveling Men’s Association. 
Stock subscriptions of $5 each are being solicited. The cap- 


ital will be $100,000 and the surplus $15,000. There will be 
+ 


14 
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was for taxes on premiums, leaving about $2,000,000 for the — 
expense of maintaining the insurance departments or.for the — 
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no medical examinations, and any desired plan of insurance 
will be furnished. 


One Morris Edelstein, accused of arson and homicide in 
connection with the recent burning of a dwelling and candy 
store at Paterson, N. J., was arrested in a flat at Browns- 
ville, N. Y., on Saturday last, after a hard fight. He was 
still suffering from burns about the head and shoulders. 


_ Seventy-five agents of the Detroit Life have organized a 
field club. A committee has been named to draft bylaws, 
and the officers will be elected later. The company, which 
has been in business only sixteen months and operates only 
in Michigan, has written over $4,000,000 of business. 


The latest issue of Texas Insurance says that “it is rumored 
that negotiations are about completed for the merger or re- 
insurance of a somewhat prominent Massachusetts life com- 
pany. We understand that the details are about completed, 
and that the announcement will soon be made.” 


It is reported that O. C. Kemp, formerly Western manager 
of the Delaware, Reliance and Rochester-German, is to be 
president of the Interstate Fire of Detroit, now in process 
of organization by a number of insurance men. He will also 
act as general manager of the company. 


The son of a former fire commissioner of Hartford, Conn., 
has confessed to setting fire to thirty hotels and public 
buildings during the past four months. He says he could not 
resist the impulse to set the fires, although he realized the 
consequences. 


An adaptation of the co-operation agreement between the 


Western Union and the Western Insurance Bureau will prob- 


ably be adopted in Montana to solve the difficulties arising 
from the application of the separation rule of the Pacific 
Coast Board. 


Over fifty live producers for the Federal Life gathered at 
the new home office building in Chicago last week for the 
annual conclave. There was much of vital interest on the 
program, and some delightful entertainment features were 
provided. 


The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress for 1912 will 
be held at New Orleans, August 27, at which Insurance Com- 
missioner C. A. Palmer, of Michigan, will make the principal 
address in a discussion of the fire waste and fire prevention 
methods. 


Insurance companies writing automobile fire insurance in 


- Missouri have been notified by Superintendent Blake to file 


their schedules. The Department proposes to investigate the 
rates, which have been advanced about 20 per cent. within 
a year. 





_ The fire insurance premiums collected in the fire patrol 
district of Brooklyn during the first six months of 1912, as 


reported to the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps, aggregated 


$2.748.775, as compared with $2,527,153 for the first half of 
IQII. 


The officers of the proposed Great Western Life Assur- 


_ ance Company of Terre Haute, Ind., are as follows: Job 


Freeman, president; C. H. Edwards, vice president; C. F. 
Poths, secretary, and E. D. Sherwood, Linton, Ind., treasurer, 


The proposed amendment to Article II of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters was laid on the table at its last 
meeting, with the proviso that it shall not be called there- 
from except upon notice to every member of the board. 


Numerous owners of property near Tarrytown have been 
notified that unless the trouble between the employees of the 
Rockefeller estate and their neighbors is settled at once their 
insurance policies will be cancelled forthwith. 


The Eastern Century Club of the Equitable held its annual 
meeting at Alexandria Bay this week. The Quarter Million 
Club will hold its meeting at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara 
Falls, next week, from Monday to Thursday. 


The bountiful harvests are having an effect upon general 
insurance business, as well as on the grain lines, and local 
agents all over the West are reporting applications for in- 
creased insurance on mercantile stocks. 


The Foremost Club of the Cleveland Life will meet at the 
home office September 6 and 7. A fine program has been 
arranged, ending with a banquet on Saturday evening ten- 
dered by President William H. Hunt. 


The organization of the Hercules Fire of Los Angeles has 
been abandoned, as the promoters were unequal to the her- 
culean task of producing the required $300,000 within the 
specified time. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, October 18, with the annual 
meeting of Iowa Pond of the Blue Goose in the evening. 


The governing committee of the Western Union has ruled 
that soap factories are to be considered as grease works, 
and cannot be written for a longer term than one year. 


On account of the sale of some real estate at Lincoln, Neb., 
the receivers of the defunct Farmers and Merchants Fire will 
be able soon to pay a cash dividend to creditors. 





The Niagara has been granted a Canada license, with C. 
H. Edgerton in charge of its chief office at Winnipeg. The 
company will not do business in eastern Canada. 


The Illinois Life $100,000 Club has been holding its an- 
nual session this week at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Forty- 
four members qualified last year. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Fire Insurance Agents will be held at Columbus, September 
10 and Il. 


A law creating the office of State fire marshal for Missouri 
will be advocated at the next session of the Legislature. 


The Board of Trade of Jacksonville, Fla., will make an 
effort to secure a reduction of rates for that city. 


The annual agency meeting of the Peoria Life will be held 
at the home office August 30 and 31. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Etna Insurance Company: Winfield Scott Clark and Joseph A. Brackney, 


special agents for Texas. 

New Hampshire Fire: A. T. Bailey, Pacific Coast manager. 

Vulcan of New York: Pohlman Agency Company, agents at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Jefferson W. Grover, who recently retired as secretary of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State, has opened offices at Boston, 
where he will engage in business as adjuster for the assured on Sep- 
tember 1. He was. formerly president of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 

Mr. William P, Behling, who has been with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
for thirty years, and has been assistant cashier since 1897, has been 
appointed cashier, succeeding J. W. Duvour. Joseph M. Birkhaeuser 
has been made assistant cashier. 

Mr. L. A. Anderson, actuary of the Wisconsin Insurance Department, 
and George Graham, Jr., actuary of the Illinois department, have 
gone to Amsterdam to attend the International Association of Actuaries, 
to be held there September 2-7. 

Mr. Robert R, Stone, special agent for the improved risks department of 
the Hartford Fire, has been appointed superintendent of the improved 
risks department of the Western department of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don, taking effect September 1. 

Mr. Leonard Fosdick, for fifteen years with the Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Life at Pittsburgh, has been appointed agency instructor 
of the Majestic agency of the Illinois Life in Chicago. 

Mr. A. C. Meeker has resigned as special agent of the Teutonia of New 
Orleans to become manager of the new fire insurance department of the 
Fred. L. Gray Company at Minneapolis. 

Vice President John B, Lunger and Second Vice President George T. 
Wilson, of the Equitable Life, attended the Century Club meeting at 
Alexandria Bay this week. 

Mr. Charles A, Cross has been appointed auditor of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix, succeeding E. W. T. Gray, resigned. The change is 
effective October 1. 

Mr. Charles Winterer has been appointed to succeed George P. Enke, who 
has resigned, as secretary of the local department of the Common- 
wealth Fire. 

Mr. Albert J. Higgins, auditor for the John Hancock Mutual Life insur- 
arce company, died at Boston, August 21, aged seventy-five years. 
Mr. Arthur J. Queen has been appointed fire superintendent at the head 

office of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 

Mr. Philip B. Hunt has been appointed general agent in Minnesota of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, succeeding the late Frank M. Joyce. 

Mr. Ike S. Lewis, Insurance Superintendent of Kansas, has been renom- 
inated by the Republicans without opposition. 

Mr. A. E. Fisher has resigned as secretary of the Detroit Life. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





Acting upon a report from the New York Insurance De- 
partment, which showed that the Empire State Surety capital 
stock of $250,000 was impaired $909,872.81, the directors of the 
company on Thursday voted to reinsure and go out of the 
business. Federal examiners had suspended the company 
from writing of bonds running to the United States Govern- 
ment. A statement issued after the meeting of the directors 
points out that the carrying of insufficient resetves on old 
business and large losses under old policies had combined to 
make it impossible to continue business without putting in a 
larger amount of new capital than conditions seemed to 


warrant. The department report says, in part: 

When the present management assumed control, February 21, 1912, it 
started in to find out the company’s true condition. An investigation of 
the outstanding claims showed that many of these cases, especially on the 
Pacific Coast, were being handled incompetently, resulting in losses which 
might have avoided. In many instances the company was not in 
possession of late or complete information. Steps were at once taken to 
remedy these conditions. The estimates of the outstanding claims were gone 
over and it was found that in a large number of cases the reserves formerly 
carried were inadequate. The reserves were increased to a figure that the 
new management considered adequate, and it was found that these increases 
more than wiped out the surplus. In order to meet this condition the capital 
was reduced in May, 1912, from $500,000 to $250,000, and $250,000 added 
to surplus. At the time this step was contemplated it was thought that the 
company would be left with a surplus of approximately $125,000 after the 
reduction had been made. But after this step was taken the conditions 
did not improve. The heavy losses continued, further investigation and 
later information called for still further increases in reserves, and a large 
number of new claims were coming in for which reserves had to be main- 
tained, and the company’s own figures on June 30 showed that this additional 
surplus was gone. This company was last examined by this department as 
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of December 31, 1910, and with a capital of $500,000 the surplus was then 
reported to be $92,070.52. This would leave a loss of $441,942.83 to be 
accounted for between that time and June 30, 1912. A comparison of the 
estimates made during this former examination with the actual payments 
and present estimates shows that, although we had increased the company’s 
figures by $40,347.73, our increased estimates were still too low by $105,- 
425.58. The inadequacy of the reserves for liability losses under the 
notice and suit law is well illustrated by this company’s experience. The 
legal reserves for liability losses on December 31, 1910, amounted to 
$48,919.45. As all of the liability business in force was reinsured on De- 
cember 28, 1910, this company was not liable for any losses on account of 
accidents occurring subsequent to that date. Between December 31, 1910, 
and June 30 the company has paid for liability losses $163,267.58, and 
still has outstanding an estimated liability of $71,800 on this class of 
business, the deficiency in the liability loss reserve produced by the noticé 
and suit law amounting to $186,148.13. From these figures it appears that 
the real loss of the company between December 31, 1910, and June 30, 
1912, amounted to $150,369.12, and that $291,573.71 of this loss occurred 
prior to December 31, 1910, although $186,148.13 of this amount could not 
have been charged as illegal liability. 


The National Surety, it is announced, will reinsure the 
business. 


In an address on workmen’s compensation before the Min- 
nesota State Bar Association, Seth Low, former Mayor ot 
New York, in his capacity as president of the National Civic 
Federation, praised highly the pending Minnesota workmen’s 
compensation code. It was clearly drawn, he considered, so 
as to limit, as far as foresight could, the abuses which ex- 
perience has shown surrounds the subject on the part both 
of employer and of employee. He trusted the measure would 
speedily be enacted into law, as it is likely to encourage the 
prevention of accidents and make much more adequate pro- 
vision for those who suffered from the results of industrial 
accidents than the State now gave. Referring to the de- 
cisions of the New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Ives vs. South Buffalo Railway Company, in which case the 
highest court of the State of New York appeared to decide 
that the whole scheme of a workmen’s compensation law is 
unconstitutional, because, in effect, it takes the property of 
the employer, without “due process of law,” for the benefit 


of the workman who is hurt, Mr. Low said: 

It is to be borne in mind as to this decision, first of all, that the law © 
upon which the Court of Appeals pronounced this judgment was not 
passed as a substitute for all employers’ liability laws. It was passed as © 
a supplement thereto. The court, therefore, found itself called upon to 
consider the situation of an employer who, without being relieved from 
any of his liability under the old theory for a wrong done, was called upon 
to accept a new liability in the form of compensation to men hurt in his 
employ. The adverse decision of the New York Court of Appeals, in this 
Ives case, has had important consequences. An amendment of the New — 
York State Constitution is already on the way to adoption, which will 2 
obviate any difficulty at present created by the Constitution of the State — 
of New York. As to the interpretation, given by the New York court, of © 
the phrase “due process of law” as it occurs in the Constitution of the — 
United States, it is enough to say now that the opinion appears to be in — 
direct contravention of the attitude of the United States Supreme Court, so 
far as that can be determined from decisions already on the statute books. 
At any rate, this is the unanimous opinion of the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission created by the authority of Congress, — 
and its opinion is concurred in by President Taft. It is greatly to bell 
hoped that, when the Supreme Court of the United States does express 
itself upon this precise point, as it doubtless will be called upon to do 
before long, its utterances will be such as to put the people of a 


country in a~position to deal with this question of workmen’s compensation 
as it has been dealt with abroad and as we want to deal sae it here if we 
can. 
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The report of the New York Insurance Department on the 
examination of the Excise Reinsurance Association is ex- 
pected to stimulate other surety companies to enter the ex- 
cise bonding field, since it shows large profits in the five-year 
period preceding the agreement for 1911, the liability period 
of which is not yet completed. The large losses complained 
of during the present year are largely due to the activity of 
the New York excise department, following close after the 
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distribution of profits by the association. The examiner, 
Arthur F. Saxton, gives the following figures for the past five 
years of completed existence: 


Net Receipts. Net Profits. 
MUMMNEIIDERONICTIE co.cc os ccuswe esc vwsecs $499,625.79 $322,488.93 
oo BS g a 0 | a 225,056.58 44,604.58 
RIE EC ORMGT ats) oh< 3, 4.0 chew 0)01 4, 00 \a,0.0,0.0.6,0.0 1,238,588. 86 413,736.36 
BEMIS PECTIC. wee ca eet ec ceesces 707,720.34 332,655.93 
MMA RMCEMICTIC 6 ¢ c0.6 vc) e'v a woe 0,0,010 60 0,5 0 0 977,303.16 504,355-30 


Under the I911 agreement, the experience of which will not 
be complete until June 30, 1913, two assessments of $50,000 
each have been made on the twelve members participating. 
The report criticises the contract with John F. Nagel, a 
Buffalo brewer, whose work is supposed to result in a lower 
loss ratio for the association, and who has received over 
$49,000 in fees. The payment of commissions to brewers is 
also criticised, and errors are pointed out which have led to 
the maintenance of an insufficient reserve. The recent closer 
limitations of the suit period has been advantageous, and has 
permitted the association to close up its agreement in prac- 
tically twenty-one months, which is much sooner than in 
former years. 


At a recent meeting of the Northern Assurance Company 
Underwriters’ Club. Deputy Insurance Commissioner Her- 
Bert P. Orr was one of the speakers. His subject was 
“Michigan Laws and Supervision,” and in the course of his 
remarks he made the following reference to the settlement 
of surety claims: 


I am no prophet, but I desire to emphatically state here and now that 
unless the surety companies change their plan of operation and get away 
from the idea of the old school of insurance of paying no claims until 
forced to by process of law, that there will be a greater shake up in this 
business following a close scrutinizing investigation than there was in 
either the life or casualty lines as a result of the Armstrong investigation 
and the insurance commissioners’ investigation. Today it is almost im- 
possible to get a settlement of a surety claim without going to law about 
it. This is a condition of affairs which should not exist at all. It is 
true that every surety company should take due care to protect itself 
@gainst fraudulent claims, but on the other hand it is absolutely necessary 
for them, if they are to gain the confidence of the insuring public, to pay 
just, valid claims without forcing their policyholders to the expense of a 
lawsuit to collect what is justly their due. It is absolutely wrong to com- 
pel a man to collect a just claim by process of law, and what is more it 
is more expensive from the company’s standpoint. A prominent gentle- 
man, the president of an Eastern surety company, with whom I am well 
acquainted, told me not long ago that he had adopted the policy when he 
became president of this company of paying every just claim promptly, and 
without quibbling, and that in so doing his company showed fully 10 per 
cent. better results than under the old system of resisting the payment of 
claims by forcing suit. 





" The Secretary of the Treasury has issued the following 
bulletin as of August 15 showing the qualifying powers of ac- 
ceptable sureties for Federal business: 





MIRE MINN PITAL EY 2 chee sicie cic os cee emisisicye vce ceeccsecewsce $61,005.33 
SMPCEICGE TC EAADUICY:. cee cess cece ee tcc cee ncseers 204,383.91 
MERE ey oer aiei, Sie he Sb ee ete hs bb cleele Oe scenes 32,377-59 
Demet hondine Compatiy...<.. 2.5 .c esc e eect eee ne eaee 140,903.25 
Meeeniveand Deposit Company.,.......000.sseceeeececas sca 421,072.25 
CTR a RI 222,874.93 
Mmrede states Fidelity and Guaranty..............seeeee eee 279,420.32 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company.............. 144,407.40 
MET e a Gtialty 25 i. ccc ccosis'e sae eeeles clewecesenncesa’ 132,855.44 
EEE RCC Pei e ee oot ona’. Warelsleie a cides Slcis ae vee ece coe 115,002.52 
Wemebensurety Company of Kansas City...........00..ceeeeees 5o,4105605 
‘International Fidelity Insurance Company..............-00005 48,241 47 
ING IG o 0hs oc civivicjc co Vicloleie dpsed sles fie se.eys eves see 594,029.63 

BC PATIY OF AMETICA, oe csc cle ee cere ences 90,268.70 
MEE EIMIN EAS IAILY:.... 65.15.05 2 iets cee Feiss cc vdepccesrcivecceses 311,986.11 
Mmpemindemnity (temporary rating)...........:cseseeseeress 144,701.40 
OPS Coes ree) hn otic ain: ce: ajedgexe a10i oie ov 4» diel 343,550-35 
ME erie os goo sioio aces ade dicta e cicle dcleisie ss sos o's 8 138,885.14 
MINE STATES (GHATANTCE. <0... sje ees ones cwecccececeecens 68,177.42 
I rT SEI ELY 4.5.2 c 1 ale Aue em ioe Urosile dd do cies caw eas sees 93,632.36 
PME CE Aes so liniciesce actecsie silos sees eviee i: Meteo arte 91,341.56 
NCTE NTIC OLY) (<1 o.2h 14's vr ejase ess vidercicie-e'e cie)geeccleae.e see's 49,002.24 
Title Guaranty and Surety 128,475.36 
ETRE C UE Voc gio. - oic'y tpl slelcin'ad + Gia}esia tw b(dwle diiee dewnseisees 88,484.80 
_Citizegs Trust and Guaranty Company of West Virginia...... 52,268.70 


~The Guarantee Company of North American and the Inter- 
‘national Reassurance Company of Vienna are the reinsuring 
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companies mentioned, their bond limits being $50,000 and 
$25,000, respectively. 


A general meeting of all companies writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance has been called for August 28, at 
which time a plan for a general reinsurance agreement will 
be presented for discussion. It is expected that the limited 
liability clause will be eliminated from all workmen’s com- 
pensation policies if a satisfactory reinsurance agreement can 
be made. Massachusetts and Michigan already have laws 
forbidding the limitation of liability under workmen’s com- 
pensation policies, and there is prospect of further legislation 
along this line the coming winter. In view of the objection 
on the part of some companies to the large percentage of 
premiums necessary to maintain the. Massachusetts pool, it 
was the unanimous opinion of the companies that the larger 
agreement should be made and all limitations removed. This 
subject was touched upon in an address by Richard Deming 
at the Old Point Comfort convention last week, which was 
attentively listened to. 


Speaking of coincidences, Messrs. Haller & Newman, of 
Frederick, Md., conceived the idea of having a ‘Warfield 
Day” on the 2oth of August, on which day they came to the 
home office of the Fidelity and Deposit at Baltimore and 
presented, personally, to the president thirteen disability 
policies. A strange coincidence arose in the fact that thirteen 
policies were delivered to President Warfield; that there are 
thirteen letters in his name; he was born on the 13th of the 
month; he was inaugurated Governor of Maryland on the 
13th of the month; he was the thirteenth Governor of his 
State under the Constitution of 1867, and he was elected by 
a majority of 13,000. Messrs, Haller & Newman did not 
know of the popularity of the numeral “thirteen”’ with Presi- 
dent Warfield. which made the occasion all the more inter- 
esting. 





The Industrial Accidents Commission of the State of Penn- 
sylvania will hold public meetings in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 5 and 6, at 10:30 o'clock, at the 
City Hall, and in Pittsburgh on Monday and Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9 and to, for the purpose of hearing criticisms and 
suggestions in respect to the tentative acts which have been 
published and distributed. The commission is prepared to 
hold meetings during the midle of September in such other 
places in the State from which a sufficient number of appli- 
cations is received to warrant a meeting at that point. The 
commission has made some slight changes in the act which 
appear in a second copy of the tentative draft. This copy 
can be secured upon application to Secretary Francis H. 
Bohlen, of Philadelphia, or to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


The names of the the vice president and standing commit- 
tee of the personal accident and health section of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
for stock companies were inadvertently omitted from our ac- 
count of the convention last week. They were as follows: 
Vice President Hedley R. Woodward, vice president Fidel- 
ity and Casualty; standing committee, Wilfrid C. Potter, sec- 
retary Preferred Accident; Edson S. Lott, president United 
States Casualty; Bertrand A. Page, vice president Travelers; 
W. G. Curtis, president National, Casualty. 


. 


As briefly mentioned last week, the casualty and surety 
presidents took steps, after the adjournment of the convention 
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at Old Point Comfort last Friday, toward forming an as- 
sociation similar to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the object being to have a body to handle the funda- 
mental problems of the business which arise from time to 
time. President E. W. De Leon was made chairman of the 
organization committee, which also includes Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Bro Smith, Taylor and Cochran. 


The action taken by the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters last week on the matter of 
insurance education is satisfactory to those in the Detroit 
Conference, who are working to the same end, and it was 
announced by A. E. Forrest, for the latter organization, that 
it would lend its co-operation in every practical way. The 
Detroit Conference would have taken the initiative in the 
matter had not the Old Point Comfort convention taken 
decisive action. 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted at a special meeting of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service and Information Bu- 
reau, held at Old Point Comfort last week, the statistical 
committee is asking for the experience of the members 
under the New Jersey compensation law, and also with re- 
gard to all workmen’s collective policies heretofore issued. 
The data will be used in preparing a broader basis for the 
calculation of rates for workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Announcement is made of the retirement of J. Arthur 
Nelson, vice president of the Fidelity and Deposit of Balti- 
more, in charge of the casualty department, which will now 
be supervised by President Warfield and Manager W. H. 
Harris. The resignations of F. Seymour Giles and J. N. 
Ferrer, manager and assistant manager of the company’s 
New York plate glass department, were also announced the 
same day. Still other changes are to come, it is predicted. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has approved applica- 
tions to organize the following new national banks: The First 
National Bank of Kingsbury, Tex., capital $25,000; the Na- 
tional Bank of Gordonsville, Gordonsville, Va., capital $25,- 
000; the “Rideout Smith National Bank of Oroville,’ Oro- 
ville, Cal., capital ‘$300,000, to succeed the commercial de- 
partment of the State Bank of Rideout, Smith & Co.; the 
First National Bank of Aransas Pass, Tex., capital $25,000. 


The members of the Workmen’s Compensation Service and 
Information Bureau have again expressed themselves in favor 
of the limitation of brokerage on liability and workmen’s 
compensation business in New Jersey to 12% per cent. The 
Globe, Royal Indemnity and Aftna are also concurring. The 
agreement is effective from August 20. Further action is 
expected on September 5. 


The United States Casualty is issuing a $5 special travel | 


policy, with provision for $25 weekly indemnity for 200 weeks 
for total disability and half that amount, thirty weeks, for 
partial disability. A schedule of added benefits for surgical 
operations is provided; also a schedule of elective benefits. 


The U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty of Baltimore has estab- 
lished a “Corn Belt Department” at Des Moines in charge of 
C. Bird Gould, whose territory will include Nebraska and 


Iowa. George H. Schaeffer will be attached to the new 
office as special agent. 


The American Bankers of St. Louis has voted to merge 
with the Western Casualty and Surety of Dallas, Tex. The 
latter company is willing, providing the American Bankers 
can show $300,000 of negotiable assets. 


4 


A block of $100,000 of stock of the new Manufacturers 
Liability of Trenton is the bone of contention in the New 
Jersey courts between officers of the company, several of 
whom claim its ownership. 


The Employers Assurance Society is the name of a new 
liablity company in Michigan, being organized among manu- 
facturers to furnish workmen’s compensation insurance under 
the new Michigan law. 


The International Contract Vending Company, of New 
York, which planned, among other things, to sell dime-in- 
the-slot accident insurance policies, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. - 


The Plate Glass Underwriters’ Service and Information Bu- 
reau on Thursday amended its constitution as to assessments 
for expenses and elected the United States Casualty to mem- 
bership. 


A successor to David Duncan, as Pacific general agent for 
the Frankfort General, will be selected shortly by Secretary 
J. M. Smith, who will journey to the Coast for that purpose. 


The golf tournament at the Old Point Comfort conven- 
tion last week was won by Vice President G. Scofield Rowe. 
of the A®tna. 


The Peerless Casualty of Keene, N. H., has been admitted 
to Massachusetts for accident and health insurance. 





Official Reports. 





New York Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Report. 





Superintendent of Insurance Emmet has made public Volume 


III of the Annual Department Report, covering the business of 
casualty, fidelity and surety, credit, real estate title and mortgage ~ 


guarantee companies for the year ending December 31, I91T. 
This report carries the audited statements of these companies 


and accompanying statistical tables, fixing the valuations of their 


bonds and stocks owned in accordance with the allowed appraisal 
of the department, as arrived at by its expert appraiser, thus 
placing the valuations of these holdings on a uniform basis. In 
auditing these statements the department has gone into great 
detail as to the valuation and allowance of the various asset 
items returned by the companies, and has also, so far as possible, 
made a proper readjustment of their liabilities where deemed 
necessary. 

This report indicates that the audit of the statements has in 
a number of instances changed the figures from those published 


in the preliminary tables issued by the department in April last, 


when for the early information of the public the returns of all 


companies, other than fire and marine, reporting to the depart-_ 


ment were published in tabular form without audit. 
(Continued on page 188.) 4 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND WELFARE WORK. 





The Relation of Life Insurance Companies to the Move- 
ment for the Conservation of Life and Health. 





Address by Haley Fiske, Vice President of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, at the Annual Convention of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada This Week. 





The topic assigned to me is the “Relation of Life Insurance 
Companies to the Movement for Conservation of Life and 
_ Health,” with special reference to the work of our own company. 

THE PROGRESSIVE CENTURY. 

The twentieth century will certainly be known as the progress- 
ive century. In politics, in applied science, in education, in 
religious movement, in care of natural resources, in_ social 
welfare, in conservation of life and health, we must all have 
observed unwonted progressive energy amounting almost to 
feverishness. Since the new century opened, the whole world 
is hurrying as if its time were short and its end near. Our 
business has felt this energy both from without and within; 
from without, in regulative legislation and supervision; from 
within, in new developments in plan and scope and the multipli- 
cation of new companies. Life insurance has become so wide- 
spread among the people and has accumulated such enormous 
funds that it is natural that those who are working for social 
welfare should appeal to it for help. In England its co-opera- 
tion is the basis of the Parliamentary scheme for taking care of 
the sick. In the United States and Canada, where legislation 
has not yet become the universal panacea, those who seek social 
benefit have sought the assistance of life insurance companies 
in their plans for fighting disease and its attendant misery. 


THE PROBLEM STATED. 


In February, 1909, the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
representing fifteen or twenty United States and Canadian com- 
panies, held a conference on public health and cognate subjects. 
It was addressed by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale College; and 
various social workers, physicians and actuaries were profuse in 
their appeals to the companies to undertake a campaign for the 
prevention of disease, especially tuberculosis, and the lengthen- 
ing of human life. Toward the end of the discussion the present 
speaker asked that the practical side of the subject should be 
considered; namely, the corporate powers of the companies under 
the law and their strict supervision. He announced that the 
Metropolitan would be willing to spend $100,000 a year to stamp 
out tuberculosis if it could be shown that it had the power. It 
could well afford to. The company ‘pays out 23 millions a year 
in death claims, of which about 17% millions are on industrial 
policies, and 18 per cent. of the claims on these policies is caused 
by tuberculosis. It is curious that that announcement of the 
willingness to spend that amount of money furnished most of 
the headlines in the press reports of the meeting. But my ques- 
tion was not answered. That question still faces well disposed 
life insurance officers—What are their powers? 

There is no doubt that the construction to be placed upon laws 
and the latitude allowed by supervising officials are largely af- 
fected by public opinion. It seemed to us that if we approached 
the solution of the problem academically we should probably 
not get anywhere. Life insurance companies are organized to 
issue contracts for the payment of endowments and death claims, 
The premiums are the consideration. A large part of these pre- 
miums goes for expenses; another large part and most of the 
interest earned are held for legal reserve; another for the pay- 
ment of claims; a small part may be held for security surplus. 
What is to be done with the balance? Participating contracts 
call for its distribution among policyholders. Expenses recog- 
nized by the law are for the getting and maintenance of the 
business. Where is the money for a campaign to lengthen life? 








It is obvious that the amount to be spent is small and that the 
expenditure must be for the general benefit of all of the policy- 
holders of the particular company. The companies which issue 
only non-participating policies are very few in number, and the 
premiums are much less in amount. Stockholders may spend 
their own money as they please; but they may well ask why 
they should spend more for the general welfare than any other 
capitalists. 
You see that the problem is not an easy one. 


WHAT SOME COMPANIES ARE DOING, 


One of the fraternal orders began as far back as 1905 to fight 
against tuberculosis by building a sanatorium for its members, 
and others followed. But fraternal orders were very little re- 
stricted by law or supervision. The case is different. Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk, of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
began as early as 1907 to urge upon his officers the establishment 
of a health bureau, and when Mr. Rittenhouse became president 
in I909 it was established; and its work is continued under the 
direction of Dr. Fisk, in the Postal Life insurance company, with 
which the Provident was merged. The work of the bureau is 
for the general welfare of all the policyholders. It consists of 
the publication of health bulletins; of annual free medical ex- 
aminations of the insured, with communication of the results to 
the physicians of the insured (50 per cent. of the discovered im- 
pairments were unknown to the insured), and advice by cor- 
respondence regarding matters affecting the health and the pre- 
vention of disease; of co-operation with health officials within 
obvious limits, and the compiling and publishing of statistical 
information. When Mr. Rittenhouse became connected with the 
Equitable he organized a bureau in that company, which pub- 
lishes an excellent periodical, issues bulletins, sends out mono- 
graphs and pamphlets, all devoted to the problems of prevention 
of sickness and the lengthening of human life; and the bureau 
co-operates with and assists by advice health authorities, not 
only generally, but in particular localities where disease centres 
or unsanitary conditions are found. The company has not yet 
begun the post-insurance examination of policyholders, but in- 
vites correspondence concerning the health of the insured. The 
Equitable has established a bureau for assistance by mortgage 
loans, protected by insurance, in the building of homes for men 
of moderate means. These two companies whose work I have 
described are participating companies. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents has held public 
meetings addressed by health and welfare experts; has addressed 
letters to about 900 health officers covering every State and city 
in the United States of over 5,000 population; has had replies 
from 250, and received many reports and bulletins, with a good 
deal of interesting correspondence; and has begun an analysis 
and classification of State health laws on the card index system, 
which will be available for all the companies which are members 
of the association. 


THE POSITION OF THE METROPOLITAN. 


The Metropolitan Life is in a position which differs from all 
other companies in many respects, and which gives it a more 
free hand in conservation work. It is a stock company whose 
stock dividends are limited to 7 per cent., and it issues no par- 
ticipating policies—in fact, has none on its books except such 
as are kept in special classes, whose dividends are dependent 
upon a lower mortality than was assumed in the tentative con- 
struction of premiums adapted to those special classes. It has 
over twelve millions of policies in force, over eleven millions 
being industrial policies. It has never issued any participating 
industrial policies. These facts are not stated boastfully, but to 
show, first, the peculiar responsibility of the company, arid second, 
its peculiar freedom in fulfilling this responsibility. Let me tell 
you briefly how it is attempting to fulfill it. This responsibility 
is fourfold: First, to the 11,000 agents who get and conserve 
the business; second, to the 3,800 head office employees who take 
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care of it;. third, to the industrial policyholders; fourth, to the 


working classes in general. 
THE CARE OF THE AGENTS. 


The company for many years has taken a good deal of care 
of its agents when sick or permanently disabled. It does not 
believe in a pension system: First, because the benefits are 
postponed. The usual period of service required is twenty to 
twenty-five years. That is a long period of service to be a pre- 
requisite to obtaining help, and means nothing at all to a large 
majority. Second. because when an agent is sick he needs help 
irrespective of long service. Third, a pension system requires 
the putting up of a reserve. Pensions are annuities and the con- 
tingency of length of service is a calculable one. The setting 
aside of a reserve diminishes the ability of the company to afford 
help, for it increases the liabilities. Fourth, a pension is a sum 
certain which may be too much or too little to meet the re- 
quirements. Our system is one of allowances made to fit the 
individual cases. The allowance is sometimes full pay for a 
period; sometimes hospital or medical help; sometimes part pay 
for long or short periods; sometimes allowances for the whole 
of the current year in case of retirement, the amount dependent 
upon what the recipient has done for the company, the length 
of service, the necessities of the case. Nothing is promised be- 
yond the current year. All allowances are revocable for cause. 
Experience teaches the employee that justice will be done. ‘The 
company spent about $170,000 in these allowances in I9QII on 
363 sick, disabled and inactive employees. 

We are building a sanatorium on Mount McGregor, near 
Saratoga, for the treatment and cure of tubercular employees. 
It is beautifully located in a plot of 420 acres, 1,200 feet above 
sea level; it faces south, is well wooded, perfectly drained, and 
has a bountiful supply of water from lake and springs. A farm 
is connected with it which will supply its products to the sana- 
torium, and may be used for healthful occupation by the patients. 
Every like institution has been studied by the architect, and it 
will be in every respect a model. It combines the advantages of 
the comfort and independence of the cottage and the grouping 
and economies of the shack system. It is fireproof. Its equip- 
ment will be most complete. It will accommodate 75 patients 
to begin with, and when complete will accommodate 200. It will 
serve the general public in one way, for it will withdraw patients 
from infection of neighborhoods and will afford the best facili- 
ties for the study of the disease, its prevention and cure. It 
will keep abreast of the latest discoveries and methods, and will, 
we hope, be of assistance in suggestions to other institutions. 


THE QUESTION OF LEGALITY DECIDED. 


The establishment of this sanatorium is a matter of great in- 
terest to other insurance companies and to all corporations em- 
ploying men and women, for one reason. Although the company 
had no doubt of its power to enter upon this work, yet by reason 
of the New York law requiring the consent of the Superintendent 
of Insurance to purchase real estate it was obliged to obtain 
authority to buy the land. This raised the question of the right 
of an insurance company to spend money for the care of sick 
employees. The Superintendent of Insurance, while sympathetic 
with the enterprise, doubted the power of the corporation to un- 
dertake it. The question went to the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. The decision is emphatic and comprehen- 
sive. It is based not upon the peculiar constitution of the com- 
pany which we have described, nor upon the fact that it is an 
insurance company. The court said: 

“The duties of the employer to the employee have been en- 
larged in recent years, and are not merely that of the purchaser 
of the employee’s time and service for money. The enlightened 
spirit of the age, based upon the experience of the past, has 
thrown upon the employer other duties, which involve a proper 
regard for the comfort, health, safety and well being of the em- 
ployee. * * It is well within the corporate power to assume, 
as it has done, the care and treatment of such of its employees 
as are afflicted with tuberculosis. And unless it is shown to be 
wasteful of the company’s money and unproductive of beneficial 
results, the practice may stand as well within the scope of its 
business. The reasonable care of its employees, according to 
the enlightened sentiment of the age and community, is a duty 
resting upon it, and the proper discharge of that duty is merely 
transacting the business of the corporation.” 

And the court held that such care is not a gratuity, but is 
regarded as additional compensation. 

Thus, not only every insurance company, but every corpora- 
tion, now has the duty imposed upon it to take reasonable care 
of its sick employees. Not the least service performed by the 
company has been the obtaining of this decision. The judgment 
has the support of public opinion. We hope our example in 
the care of agents will be followed not only by every company 











represented at this convention, but by every corporation employ- 
ing labor. The directors have the power and have imposed 
upon them the duty to use the money of the policyholders and 
stockholders to care for the employees. 


THE STAFF SAVINGS FUND. 


The company has established a savings fund to which any 
employee, after a year’s service, provided he is receiving yearly 
compensation of less than $3,000, may contribute up to 5 per 
cent. of his earnings. The company adds 50 per cent. to the 
deposits. In case of withdrawal where it is not required by 
death, old age or incapacity, the company’s contribution remains 
in the fund for the benefit of the other depositors. The rate of 
interest earned is 5.32 per cent.; including the tontine benefit 
above described, it is over 9 per cent. Nearly 6,000, or more 
than half of the field force, are depositors, and their total fund 
is about a million and a quarter of dollars. 


THE CARE OF THE CLERICAL FORCE. 

There are about 3,800 at the home office. The sanatorium is 
for their benefit as well as for that of the field force. The staff 
savings fund is available to them and there are nearly 2,100 de- 
positors, whose fund amounts to about $350,000. ‘The benefit 
of the fund is illustrated by the case of one of the home office 
clerks. He has deposited $1,390; his fund amounts to $2,282. 
A district office clerk deposited $473; he received $1,142 when he 
retired, incapacitated. The home office clerks have their lunches 
free of charge. They are comfortably housed; 500 cubic feet 
of air is the average to each. They have lockers for their 

clothing, free towel service, the use of a gymnasium, the use of 

a library with the loan of books, instruction in business English 
—a course of grammar, composition and business letter writing; 
instruction in stenography and typewriting. All instruction is 
practically free. They have two weeks holiday on full pay, the 
length of vacation increasing with duration of service, with no 
deduction for illness unless absences are more than twelve days. 
There are an athletic association, with tennis, baseball, football, 
basket ball and hand ball teams; a glee club and a choral soci 
all assisted by the company; a ‘dancing room for the girls; 
a large hall for meetings. Free medical service is given at he 
home office, where the company provides a head nurse, with 
an office, rest rooms for men and women, a service room, a 
treatment room, an insolation room for acute illness or accident, 
Physicians are, of course, in attendance, and a specialist for ear, 
eye, nose and throat is available. The average number of patients 
for the last year has been thirty-six daily; for the four winter 
months this year, over forty-three. The number of services was 
10,000 during the year ended in June, of which about three- 
quarters were to women and one-quarter to men. The patients 
are divided into three groups—those needing immediate relief, 
who get it; those needing advice as to permanent relief, who 
are encouraged to go to their family physician, and are followed 
up to see that they do so and obey their doctor’s instructions, 
leaves of absence being given when needed, their home condi- 
tions being investigated and extra diet furnished at the office 
when needed. The third group is composed of those who need 
advice about clothing, diet, place for boarding, place for vaca- 
tion, advice about family or friends. Of course women com- 
pose this group, and the head nurse is a mother to them, ~ 


THE CARE OF THE POLICYHOLDERS. 

The most important work of the company for these is the 
nursing service. Cards are furnished to policyholders to for- 
ward to the district office in case of sickness. The agents, on their 
calls for premiums, look out for cases of sickness. The nurses 
visit the offices, receive the cards, interview the agents, and calls 
are promptly made. First aid is furnished, the patient 1s made 
comfortable, and where necessary the family physician is called, 
if there is one, or a dispensary or public physician interested 
where there is no ability to employ a doctor. The nurse then 
places herself under the direction of the physician and calls as 
often and stays as long as necessary. For obvious reasons, dis- 
eases are not attended where there is danger of the nurse car- 
rying infection to others. Sometimes a call or two suffices; but 
the number of calls upon a patient has been known to be nearly 
one hundred. No charge is made, no deduction made from 
claims. About a million visits are made a year, in about 1,100 
cities and towns, at a cost of about half a million of dollars. 
Over sixty.towns and cities in Canada as far east as Sydney, as 
far west as Calgary, are covered by the system, and about 
125,000 visits paid annually in the Dominion. The system is 
being steadily extended in the United States and Canada. The 
nurses employed are, wherever possible, those belonging to local 
associations. In Canada the Victorian Order co- operates in many 
places, and in Montreal and Quebec an order of Church nursing 
sisters helps in the work. Where associations are not available, 
the company employs its own nurses. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
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bronchitis, influenza, typhoid fever and, among children, measles, 
diphtheria and paralysis are the principal diseases treated. Many 
lives have been saved; many sicknesses shortened in duration; 
cleanliness and comfort are always introduced; instruction in 
diet, clothing and care always given. Tears would come to your 
eyes if I had time to read of the reports of nurses in individual 
cases and the thankful letters of those relieved. Surely it is 
God’s work. 
HEALTH PUBLICATIONS. 


Health publications of the company are distributed among the 
policyholders. The Metropolitan, a magazine, is published 
quarterly, the edition numbering four and a half millions. Oc- 
casional editions in thirteen different languages are sent out. 


~The magazine contains articles writen in popular style on sub- 
jects dealing with the health of the family, particularly of the 


children. Many of the articles and most of the illustrations have 
children in mind. In style, often in story form, the articles are 
designed to convey in an interesting. way the underlying prin- 
ciples of health, and practical instruction in hygiene. Here are 
some titles of the last two years: 

“School Children and Their Needs”; “Sanitary Maxims”; 
“Johnnie’s Shoes” (calling attention to the possibility of con- 
tracting colds from wet shoes); “Just Flies” (pointing out the 


danger of the fly as a transmitter of disease); “Daily Health 


Hints”; “Chinese Doctors” (emphasizing the importance of 
preventing disease); “Summer Clothing for the Children”; 
“Seven Laws of Infant Health”; “Alcohol and Public Health”; 
“Adenoids and Their Cure’; “If You Have a Baby, Place This 
Where You Will See It Every Day”; “Why Have Playgrounds ?” 
(explaining the need of them) ; “Our Glorious Fourth” (suggesting 
the “Safe and Sane Fourth”); “Physical Defects Which May 
Be Overcome”; “The Guardian Angel” (indicating the need for 
a National Department of Health); “Water” (calling attention 
to the superiority of water over alcoholic drinks); “Leisure” 
and “Play” (pointing out the ‘need of taking exercise, etc.) ; 
“The Service of the Teeth” and “Children’s Eyes” (dealing with 
the importance of taking care of them); “Ten Commandments 
of Spotless Town”; “Health and Happiness League”; “Dirty 
and Clean Milk”; “Sweet Sixteen” (emphasizing the importance 
of young girls taking care of their health for future happiness) ; 
“Hot Weather Hints.” 

To interest the policyholders sufficiently to read the magazine, 
prizes have been offered for the best essays on some of the pub- 


- lished articles. 


A Health and Happiness League for children has recently been 
organized, and the membership already approximates 100,000. 


_ Members sign a pledge to keep eight specified rules of health, and 


receive a certificate and a button or pin to wear. The company 
offers prizes for essays and cups for winning ball teams. 

An illustrated pamphlet, printed in ten languages, to the num- 
ber of four and a half millions, entitled “War upon Consump- 
tion,” has been circulated. A supplementary pamphlet containing 
a list of tuberculosis sanatoria, hospitals, dispensaries, classes and 
associations in the United States and Canada, was prepared and 
circulated in the hope that many sufferers would be directed to 
places of treatment. Another pamphlet, entitled “Directions for 
Living and Sleeping in the Open Air,” followed, containing direc- 
tions for cheap shacks for roofs and for porches and attached 
Open spaces, and for window-tents in rooms, with illustrations. 

Many years ago the company published and distributed to in- 
dustrial policyholders a little book called “Health Hints,” pre- 
pared by a Montreal physician, containing minute instructions on 
the care of children, family health, first aid to the injured, diet, 
clothing, cleanliness, methods of detecting impending disease and 
treatment until the physician arrived. Recently a similar book, 
brought down to date, entitled “The Child,’ has been sent out. 
It is highly praised by physicians and health authorities. A spe- 
cial book, entitled “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” has been pub- 
lished, with simple but scientific descriptions and directions, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Other publications will follow. Those in 
preparation are entitled: “Dangers to Health in Factory and 
Shop and How to Avoid Them”; “Industrial Poisons in Shop 
and Factory and How to Avoid Them”; “Work Accidents and 
How to Avoid Them.” 

EMERGENCY RELIEF. 

Emergency relief has been afforded policyholders in numerous 
cases; the last following the tornado in Regina, where our policy- 
holders were taken care of by cash gifts. The same was done in 
San Francisco after the earthquake; in Chelsea, Mass., after the 
fire; in Johnstown after the flood; in New York after the Wash- 
ington Square fire; in Bangor, Me., when it was burned; in 
Memphis after the recent flood. This summer, during an epidemic 


in Torrington, Conn., the company took charge of the nursing. | 


lapsed policies have been afforded in these cases and in cases 
of extended strikes. 

All of this has been done for policyholders, besides the dis- 
tribution in the last fifteen years of 30 millions of dollars in 
bonuses toward the payment of premiums and concessions in 
benefits over and beyond the obligation of the contracts; the 
money being derived from savings in death claims arising largely 
out of improved mortality and from savings in expenses caused 
by improvements in administration. These improvements resulted 
in lessening the expense ratio eight per cent., while adding fifty 
per cent. to the average earnings of agents. 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


4. The wage-earning public. When you reflect that we have 
11% millions of industrial policies in force, of which about half 
a million are in Canada, you will realize that work done for the 
welfare of our policyholders is very directly and very extensively, 
and also indirectly, work done for the wage-earning public. And 
some of our activities have been directed beyond the circle of 
policyholders. Surely the publications of which I have spoken 
have reached the general public. Then, during the last three 
years, we have had traveling exhibits at many county fairs in the 
United States and Canada—in 97 cities and towns in 1910 and &2 
in 1911. The exhibits are arranged for the instruction of the 
general public. Visitors to the fairs have received our health 
literature; illustrated post-cards; health drinking-cups; the pam- 
phlets giving instruction on the care of babies; on milk; on house- 
flies; on open-air shacks; on sleeping in the open air; copies of 
the booklet ‘War upon Consumption’; the list of sanatoria; the 
book called “The Child,’ and others. At many fairs the exhibit 
included an emergency hospital, with one of our nurses in at- 
tendance. 


CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, 


Our co-operation with health authorities and social agencies 
has been very extensive and some of it very interesting. For 
instance, in 1909 a referendum was made to the voters of the city 
of Chicago for authority to build a municipal sanatorium. Our 
agents distributed 500,000 ballots to our policyholders. We were 
told that this had a great effect on the result, which was an over- 
whelming vote in favor of the sanatorium, the total vote being 
about 200,000, the measure being. carried four to one. In 1910 
we were appealed to by the municipal authorities of the city of 
Cleveland to assist at a city election whereat authority was asked 
of the voters to the issue of bonds for a tuberculosis sanatorium. 
Our agents distributed ballots and the General Superintendent 
of the Department of Public Safety wrote us that he was sure 
that much was accomplished by our men. The vote was in favor 
of granting the authority, 

In co-operation with various State and city authorities, we dis- 
tributed in 1909, through our agents, 250,000 pamphlets on the 
summer care of babies in New York city; in Vermont, 2,500 
booklets on consumption, issued by the Board of Health of that 
State; 6,000 circulars on health and consumption in Burlington, 
N. J. Later the company printed for the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York 100,000 pamphlets on tuberculosis, one- 
half of which the association sent out and the other half was 
distributed by our agents. Our agents in New York State circu- 
lated 40,000 pamphlets on the prevention of blindness, in co- 
operation with the public authorities. The superintendents of 
New York city have received milk station cards for the benefit 
of policyholders. In 1910 the company began a co-operation with 
the Committee of One Hundred on the National Health for the 
establishment of a national bureau of health in the United States. 
A special number of The Metropolitan on the subject was issued, 
with articles by Dr. Wiley, of the Federal Health Board; Miss 
Mabel Boardman, Dr. Kober and others. The number contained 
a blank coupon by which policyholders were asked to communi- 
cate with their Congressmen. Four million copies of this maga- 
zine were circulated, with the result that for weeks members of 
Congress were deluged with communications from policyholders, 
asking for the establishment of a federal bureau. Great interest 
was roused among the members of Congress on the subject. 
Similar action, though not so widespread, was taken by the com- 
pany’s superintendents in behalf of the Esch Bill, imposing a 
prohibitive tax on the use of white phosphorus in matches. 

After a careful study of the systems in force in Belgium and 
Germany, the company made arrangements with a realty com- 
pany to erect homes in a suburban part of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn under a system by which the company loans about 60 per 
cent. of the cost on first mortgage, the realty company loans 
most of the balance on second mortgage and pays for term insur- 
ance on the life of the borrower for an annually decreasing 
amount equal to the outstanding mortgages. The result of the 


Relief in premium payments and payment of death claims on ' arrangement is that the purchaser obtains a home on easy pay- 
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ments and is protected against death by insurance at the lowest 
cost. 
CONCLUSION. 

All of the work that I have described in this paper has been 
done under a sense of responsibility to the workingmen of the 
United States and Canada, We have felt that the fact that. 11,- 
500,009 of industrial policies are in force in the United States 
and 500,000 in Canada on the lives of workmen and their fami- 
lies imposes a responsibility on the company beyond the mere 
fulfilling of its contracts. Trusted by such an enormous number 
of working people, the company has felt that it ought to do all 
that is possible within the limits of its powers for the welfare 
of the workingmen, especially in regard to life and health. As 
I have said, we believe we have the support in this work of 
public opinion and of the commissioners of insurance. The late 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York, after an exhaustive 
examination of the company lasting fifteen months, showed the 
greatest enthusiasm for the social work of the company, as well 
as his approval of its insurance work. At the recent convention 
of Insurance Commissioners in Spokane the same sentiment was 
voiced by others. I feel sure that all companies will meet with 
sympathetic co-operation from supervising officials in any work 
they feel they can properly do along the line of conservation of 
life and health. 


Development. 





By H. S. Curtis, Vice President, National Casualty Company. 





The theme most interesting and important to every industry, 
mercantile business or profession in the world is development. 
Trail a line of thought from what you see and know of various 
occupations, beginning with the little tot selling the daily papers 
on the street corners. He begins business life with capital ap- 
proximating anywhere from Io to 50 cents. Keep your eye on 
his movements. Every one of them and all his energy are en- 
gaged in the development of his enterprises. Keep trailing right 
along Commercial avenue, step by step, from the small retailer 
to the jobber, on to the wholesaler, next to the manufacturer. 
Every thought, every act and all energy is directed to the aid of 
development. After a look over the field of the world’s works 
and workers, give a little attention to the villages, towns, cities, 
counties, States and nations of the world. As corporations, all 
the live ones are striving with brain, brawn and wealth with one 
common object—development. A dead town, a standstill State, a 
decadent nation can all attribute their condition to lack of energy 
and ambition—natural developers. 

There are unnumbered opportunities almost any place in nearly 
every line to be developed more than ever has been. This is espe- 
cially true when directed to insurance, and more particularly to 
health and accident insurance. This branch of the world’s work 
may be proud of its records, but we doubt if half has been ac- 
complished that should have been, opportunities and necessity 
considered. 

There are few, if any, occupations that can be developed more 
rapidly or advantageously for general benefit and greater per- 
sonal compensation than health and accident insurance soliciting. 
Neither capital nor any business expense account is necessary to 
start. Ordinary ability and plenty of energy are the only abso- 
lutely necessary assets. Start with them any place ‘and keep 
them at work, and the bank account and business are bound to 
develop. Thousands of. dollars are invested annually by com- 
panies in this line for development work. Millions more are 
paid monthly for claims, to the public, and yet the development 
of this line is still in its infancy. Every conceivable inducement 
in addition to very liberal compensation is being held up to agents 
for better and more consistent efforts to develop. Results indi- 
cate that the inducements are not appreciated. It is true that 
health and accident insurance has made wonderful progress in 
the past fifteen years. It is also a potent fact that development 
has by no means traveled apace with the vast opportunities in the 
field. Another truth that cannot be denied lies in the fact that 
the responsibility for failure to accomplish reasonable results rests 
entirely on the agent and solicitor. No inducement whatever will 
appeal to a man without pride and ambition in the expansion of 
his business and income. With regret it is admitted that the per- 
centage of agents who do not develop health and accident insur- 
ance is out of all proportion to other lines of lesser opportunities. 
That percentage is a burden to the business and a shameful detri- 
ment to the unprotected of any community. Such agents must 
make room for real developers who can and will do themselves 
and the people justice. There is no place on top the earth for 
dead ones in our line, Either develop or depart—that’s the point 
of the argument. 





How to Keep Agents Interested. 





Address by John D. Kay, Superintendent at Glens Falls, N. Y. 





I open this subject rather diffidently, as I believe it involves 
more than appears on its face. I cannot but think that if a 
district staff were composed of enthusiastic agents wholly inter- 
ested in business, an exceptional record could be made. En- 
thusiasm is a peculiar quality, often misunderstood. We find 
men who, in the office, display an effervescent kind of enthusiasm 
which rapidly works itself off on striking the open air; and there 
are others who are not much on shouting responses, but who 
think and-work and are by far the more successful men. 

There was a time when we felt it necessary to get the men 
together to work them up to what we chose to think was an 
enthusiastic state. But the close observer realized that the en- 
thusiasm produced at one meeting was never sufficient to last 
to the next. Moreover, it was quite evident that a lot of the best 
producers made no display of this kind of enthusiasm. So in 
the past few years it has become apparent that these revival 
meetings do not sustain the enthusiasm which is necessary to 
produce permanent results. When a man is really and earnestly 
interested in his job, he is anxious to succeed, and therefore 
enthused in his work. 

To keep an agent interested, I believe that we superintendents 
must meet him on his level. We should confer with him, learn 
what he needs, and then suggest, encourage and help him over- 
come his difficulties. 

The day of cure-all by “canned enthusiasm” administered from 
the rostrum is past. This is an age of specifics, and if a district 
is to be kept free from the complaint of indifference, you and I 
ought to detect it in its early’ stages and administer the cure 
before it spreads. 

An agent is as likely to form opinions of his superiors as they 
are of him, and it is desirable that he has the same confidence 
in their ability and integrity as they in his. Successful agents, I 
think, are finely constructed. Many things affect them. Their cares 
are as great in their eyes as ours are to us, and the fact that we 
know how to overcome worries which look big to them makes it 
essential that we take off their hands any communications that 
might lead to a controversy with representatives of another dis- 
trict or with the home office. 

I believe that all requests for concessions to an agent should 
be made by the superintendent, as there may be times when an 
agent doesn’t get what he might consider himself entitled to, 
because of his inability to properly present his case. He knows 
he doesn’t get what he wants, and somewhere in his mind runs 
the suspicion that he has a good case, but no one to help him 
present it, and consequently the attention which he should de- 
vote to the business is likely to centre around some supposed dif- 
ficulty. If his case is presented by the superintendent, and is 
found worthy of favorable consideration, it brings the agent 
closer to the management of the district. On the other hand, if 
the case is unworthy, the agent is the more likely to recognize 
the fact, and: the sooner to forget his trouble. i 

Agents like passing an opinion on matters pertaining to their 
welfare. I don’t believe it is advisable to talk about these things 
in an open meeting, but it is surprising the number of ideas and 
suggestions that can be obtained by discussing with agents per- 
sonally the subject of increased production, or going over rules 
which one might have in mind to make. It is well to get an agent 
to assert his ideas as to the most successful way to conduct an 
agency, and then to encourage him along his own individual lines. 
Any man who proposes a scheme will do his best to justify it, 
and when an agent suggests a method of getting business, he 
can be relied upon to do everything in his power to make his 
plan successful. 

I am a believer in encouraging individuality and self-reliance. 
I believe in using the ideas of the agency staff and trying to get 
them to feel it is our district and our record, and say we did it, 
whether proud or ashamed of it. It is difficult to cultivate good 
will and crowd for business at the same time, but if it is a staff 
of interested men the pressure comes from the ranks, leaving to 
the superintendent the more pleasant office of cultivating good 
will. Good agents are high strung; they are under a nervous 
tension several hours a day, and it pays to occasionally ask them 
something besides “How’s business?” Their interest should be 
our interest, and their joys ours, and as we expect their full and 
steadfast support, we should be willing to give them ours. 

In substance, my answer to the proposition, “How to keep 
agents interested and enthused in the business,” is to make the 
district management as far as possible a co-operative institution. 


Aug. 24, 
1gia. 
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Noon Hour Soliciting. 





R. P. Shorts in “Agents’ Record.” 





The noon hour is, as a rule, a busy time for the insurance 
solicitor, not because of an enormous appetite, but rather his 
eagerness to obtain the applications necessary to satisfy his 
appetite for all the good things in store for the man who works. 
_ The agent, like every other business man, adjusts his hours 
to fit the convenience of his prospects or customers. The noon 
hour is an excellent time to solicit applications at factories, mills 
or workshops, for you are preaching the gospel of a “full dinner 
pail” protection of the income at just the psychological moment 
the prospect is enjoying his lunch carefully prepared for him by 
his good wife and possibly delivered to him by his little boy or 
girl. Naturally in answer to your sound arguments he realizes 
at this particular time more than any other the necessity for pro- 
tecting his time and the embarrassment and hardship he and his 
a would suffer were he to be disabled from performing his 
work. 

Could you approach a prospect at a more opportune time when 
you would have more pressure to bear? Think—a full dinner 
pail, wife, children and home all depending upon the time just 
delivered to his employer, and the horrible possibility of the 
family suffering and the mental distress to himself, all on account 
of an unexpected illness or accident without a policy in his pos- 
session guaranteeing him a regular income. 

If you don’t get an application you are not a salesman, or else 
your prospect’s heart is made of stone. 

Again, there is danger in soliciting at this particular time, for 
it is undoubtedly responsible for much “high pressure business.” 
Here is where many agents make a mistake and abuse the oppor- 
tunity to permanently establish themselves in a certain factory. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,’ so your future les in your 
successfully selling a policy to the first prospect. Don’t simply 
get a signature to an application and a half promise that the 
policy fee will be paid next pay day, but sell the policy so the 
applicant will have a clear understanding of what he has pur- 
chased and firmly believe in the need for such a contract. 

When you have sold a policy this way you have done good 
work and are in line to reap future benefits from your success. 

All men are inclined to rely upon the judgment of others 
more or less, and the most of us, after being convinced of some- 
thing being good, will tell our friends about it, and, likewise, 
your first prospect with whom you possibly spend the entire noon 
hour will tell his friends what a fine thing it is to have and the 
mnetal comfort to be gained by carrying the “OLD U.S.” policy. 

On the other hand, if the agent tries to pull off the street auc- 
tioneer stunt by corralling a number of men together and using 
“high pressure” talk to excite his listeners into making applica- 
tions for policies, rather than by convincing them through sound 
argument, he may secure a few applications, but usually the busi- 
ness so procured will be of little value. 

The street auctioneer will, if you give him time, cut his prices 
several times and then wrap a Io cent pocket comb in a dollar 
linen handkerchief and tell you how he is losing 13 cents on each 
comb sold. He is a faker, yet people buy from him, but not the 
Same people the second time. Just so is the insurance agent a 
faker who uses the same methods to sell his policy, and in nine 
cases out of ten the policyholder, after he gets home, doesn’t 
any more know why he bought the policy than the old bachelor 
knows why he purchased a package of hair pins from the street 
auctioneer. 

Another objection to employing the methods of the stump 
speaker is the possibility of there being a “knocker” in your 
audience—one whose brother-in-law had a policy in some un- 
heard of company, only paid $1 a year for it, and when he died 
the company said “they couldn’t pay anything because he wasn’t 
killed on a train.” 

You then explain to this man the difference in policies and 
companies, and ask if just because some one of his relatives 
bought a pair of shoes that pinched his feet, if he and the whole 
trelationship have decided to go barefoot and wear no more shoes, 
and his answer will be that “his brother-in-law took out the 
policy so his wife and children would have something to live on 
after he died.” With this he walks away and growls to himself. 
.° whistle blows and you explain that you will be back the next 

ay. 

You have lost out—failed, and the chances are you will not be 
able to write any business in that plant, for the men talk the 
proposition over and look upon it with suspicion, where had you 
been successful in convincing only one good man that such a 
policy as you have to offer is a necessity, his associates would 





agree that everyone really ought to have some insurance of this 
kind, and if you follow it up, in the course of a short time you 
will have eight out of every ten men employed in the shop on 
your books as good steady paying policyholders boosting for you, 
and insisting that every man coming to work must have one of 
your policies, 

It is practically impossible to convince fifteen or twenty men of 
the merits of your proposition with one line of argument, for 
you have just so many different minds looking at the proposition 
from different viewpoints and angles. You would not use a 
shotgun if you wanted to ring the bell in a target. Of course 
not—you would use a rifle, directing your shot at the “bull’s-eye.” 
Just so in selling insurance. You cannot hope to talk in gen- 
eralities and make policyholders of your prospects. You must 
gauge your talk to hit the vital spot of each individual. 

Be careful in selecting your first prospect. Distribute your 
literature in such a way as to compel the men to read it (there 
is none better for this purpose than the “WHY?” circular), and 
when you see a man eating from a nicely prepared lunch basket 
approach him. His appearance tells you he has a good home and 
no doubt appreciates it, and don’t give up until you secure his 
application and a list of his friends in the shop. Then see them 
during the noon hour or at their homes in the evening. 

After you have written five or six the rest will come easy, and 
by properly looking after the business you will hold it sound—no 
one can tear it down—and the possible knocker will be branded 
as an ingrate or a fool by your followers, and possibly you will 
later on secure his application. 





The Newly Promoted Assistant. 





“Veteran” in the Insurance Mail. 





If an industrial assurance worker, who has been in the busi- 
ness some years, were asked: “Who do you consider the most 
interesting person of all engaged in our work?” he would prob- 
ably reply, after a moment’s thought, “The newly promoted as- 
sistant superintendent.” 

The young superintendent is an interesting figure—he has at 
length won the prize he has worked for so long and strenuously. 
The young agent is interesting—he is taking those first strange 
steps which the veteran took so long ago. 

But neither new superintendent nor agent, interesting though 
he be, quite captivates one’s fancy like 

THE NEW ASSISTANT. 
He has, after much thought, taken his courage in both hands, de- 
termined to rise in the world, to honor and success; he typifies 
progress and self-improvement, and he reminds the veteran of 
the similar noble thoughts that have, in his best moments in life, 
animated his own heart. 

The sympathetic veteran’s heart warms to him therefore. He 
knows every young assistant is full of faults—the faults of his 
determined temperament, of his inexperience, of his youth and all 
the impatience that implies; yet it counts for something that he 
has determined to go forward. Furthermore, the young assistant 
has nobody to go with him to show him how, like the new agent 
has; nor has he had experience in the management of men, like 
the young superintendent. 

Imagine him: he has just signed his agreement; the tumult of 
the change has partly passed; he is listening to the superinten- 
dent’s encouraging advice; he is 

FULL OF EAGERNESS TO’ START} 
full of hope and determination to succeed. No man of a kindly 
heart can contemplate him without pleasure. 

The present writer, who has had experience of more assistants 
than he can remember, makes no secret of the interest he feels in 
the young assistant, and of his anxiety to help him. A short series 
of articles with this object will, it is hoped, be particularly useful. 

Commencing quite at the beginning of an assistant’s career, we 
will take the case of a man leaving his own town to take his first 
section in a neighboring one. 

His first introduction will be to his new superintendent. Prob- 
ably this gentleman will have seen him before the section was 
offered to him; it may even be that the new assistant has had to 
go to the chief office, or to see the inspector before the offer was 
made; but however much he may treasure the advice of the higher 
officials—and, of course, he will treasure it most highly—he must 
now pay most particular attention to what the superintendent on 
the spot has to say. The appointment of a new assistant is a 
very important thing to that gentleman; probably more important 
than the young assistant will at first realize; and he is sure to 
have something very important indeed to say to the new man. 

The superintendent will in all probability hand to the assistant 
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a list containing particulars of the section—the extent of it, and 
the railwav and other fares allowed in connection with it, and 
the names and addresses of the agents, with perhaps particulars 
of debits, balances, last year’s increases and dates of quarterly 
reports. In looking over this list the superintendent will doubt- 
less add, verbally, comments on the men. The new assistant 
should take a note of these comments. They will probably save 
him hours of trouble. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT KNOWS 


what he is talking about—he has had experience of the men, and 
until the young assistant has had a similar experience himself he 
is a wise man if he relies on that of his superior officer. I do not 
mean that he should start with prejudices against any of his 
agents—far from it; he must have no prejudices whatever against 
anybody; but this busy agent with the large debit may be most 
particular about his appointments being kept to the second, etc. ; 
and this other man may be an excellent canvasser, but does not 
do much unless the assistant is with him. And so on. 

I would suggest that the new assistant arrive in his new dis- 
trict on a Friday. This is by far the most convenient day, and 
if the assistant is responsible for the section from the following 
Monday, it is none too soon to arrive, as will subsequently be 
shown. 

The conversation with the superintendent in his office being 
ended, and duly noted, I hope, that gentleman will probably sug- 
gest a call on one or more of the agents. As he and the new 
assistant walk along the conversation very likely turns on the 
subject of a suitable house for the assistant. Perhaps the super- 
intendent knows of a likely one, or perhaps the late assistant’s 
house is suggested. The topic is naturally an interesting one to 
the assistant. It occupies his thoughts to a considerable extent— 
he wants to be agreeably housed. Perhaps he has listened to the 
views of a certain lady at home on the subject a few hours pre- 
viously, and perhaps he has strong ideas himself. 

I have heard young assistants say: “I am going over tomorrow 
(Friday) to see about a house, but I don’t start work till Mon- 
day.” This is a great mistake. Start as soon as you can, or your 
first monthly progress list will show a decrease. 

Just one or two other points about the choice of a house before 
dismissing the subject. Choose one, if possible, in the neighbor- 
hood of your agents; but if they be scattered, choose one in the 
centre of the town, if they are town agents. If they are country 
agents mostly, choose a house near the station. 


DO NOT ON ANY ACCOUNT 


think that now you are an assistant you must live up to it, and 
go out to the suburbs. Most of all, do not take a house with a 
large garden. Any potatoes or prize dahlias that an assistant 
grows are apt to cost him very dearly! 

Let your house be convenient to your business. I like an Eng- 
lishman’s house to be his castle; but the inmates of a castle which 
is inacessible to the harvesters with the corn will soon starve. 
Besides, a house will be none the less a castle if one room in it is 
occasionally an office. 

The subject of an assistant’s bearing during his introduction 
to his men does not need much discussion. All he needs to do 
is to let the agents.see he is a pleasant man, rather keen on busi- 
ness, and certainly anxious to help—not necessarily a clever man, 
not a sharp man, not “a man who will stand no nonsense.” He 
should not say he has done big things as an agent; he must not 
even hint that he has come with the intention of waking things 
up. But he may quite probably say in his pleasantest manner that 
he has come to help them in any way he can, and hopes they will 
help him, and that their intercourse will be pleasant and profitable. 





The Man of Courage. 





(Preferred “Pilot.”) 





Who is he? The man who dares? Not always. A man may 
dare (venture) to do many things yet be lacking in the true ele- 
ments of courage. 

Real courage is ever with, and becomes the sustaining spirit, or 
force, behind the true man. Endowed with this spirit of true 
courage a man develops a quiet, unassuming, cheerful, gentle, 
patient, yet forceful and persistent power that enables him to 
successfully wage war against “foes within and foes without.” 

It is this courage that characterizes the real man—the genuine 
hero—whether in war, the marts of business, or the paths of peace, 
for there are heroes in business, heroes in peace—heroes unsung, 
but none the less heroes—as well as heroes in war. 

Heroes in business? Undoubtedly and among those fully en- 
titled to be crowned as such is the successful insurance agent. 
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It requires actual heroism, the possession and manifestation of 
the genuine principles of true courage to win success against the 
layman’s objections and far fetched excuses, and the barriers 
erected by more or less unscrupulous competitors. 

It requires courage to walk into the office of a business man 
seeking to interest him as to his need, and the benefits, of accident 
and health insurance in total ignorance of the reception to be 
met with. ; 

It requires the sustaining power of all the elements of heroism 
to calmly contemplate the day’s conflict upon starting out with 
a list of ten or more business men to be seen and, if possible, in- 
terested, and their applications secured. It is like marching into 
unknown territory to face and combat unknown forces. 

Bluff, braggadocio, egoism, or even being a “real good fellow” 
never wins success. 

What always will win is the genial warmth of the spirit of true 
courage which inspires a calm confidence that overcomes timidity 
and hesitancy and conveys intuitively to the prospect that it is a 
clear case of “Veni, vidi, vici.” 


Steady Industrial Production. 





By Charles Glover, Assistant Superintendent, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Steady industrial production, to my mind, is brought about by 
a multiciplicity of items, not the least of which are neatness, 
courtesy, system and a proper use of The Prudential while you 
are making a canvass on or off the debt. 

A neat appearance commands respect, for our company is 
judged by the agents who represent it. Courtesy costs nothing, 
but is essential, and is something that is due the clients of our 
company and all prospective ones. It can be cultivated and ac- 
quired; practice it daily. Talk additional insurance on the debit 
every day, ask your policyholders about their friends and rela- 
tives. Have them sign an introduction card for you, giving you, 
as it were, a personal introduction to the prospect. 

A proper use of The Prudential will inevitably bring results.* 
Do not fail to take The Prudential and other literature into 
policyholders’ homes and also into new homes, and don’t merely 
lay it down and leave it, but open it and comment on the claims 
paid in the town or city, picking out the ones they are most likely 
to know, incidentally add, ‘““How nice it would have been if Mrs. 
So-and-so had only had $200 or more,” and then adroitly say 
(referring to collection book), “You see, So-and-so in your own 
family has only about $165, which you know is an insufficient 
amount,” and if you don’t get an increase that day or week you 
are sowing seed, which, in a very short time, will begin to give 
you a steady flow of good, desirable business on the debit, and 
moreover, business that you know is right. When we show 
claims paid, we strengthen the policyholders’ belief in their in- 
surance and in our company, and oftentimes unconsciously avert 
a present or a future lapse. 

Be systematic in your work the year round. This is important, 
and don’t doubt for one minute that the people notice it. They 
form an opinion of us which works either for or against us. 
System is a great helper. Use it in the field and in the office. I 
question the right to waste our own time, and we certainly have 
not a right to waste anyone else’s; that’s what usually occurs 
when we fail to be on time at an engagement or at the office. 
Fall in line with the office rules, for no superintendent will de- 
vise rules that will work against his own interest, and that which 
is a superintendent’s interest is ours. 

Good ideas can be obtained from experienced and successful 
workers, and also from new men. Don’t depend too much on 
your assistant superintendent, but when assistance is needed ask 
it. You won’t need to ask a live assistant twice, and oftentimes 
an assistant can be of good service in closing cases, when the 
agent is just about beginning to think the calls are dead ones, 
Assistants and agents do not keep close enough to each other 
as a rule, for each one’s success depends on that of the other. 

Straight canvassing must be done. If an agent would put in 
ten hours a week canvassing in a vicinity in which he could get 
both industrial and ordinary, he would never lack for prospects, 
and prospects means business every time. When an agent has 
an off week or two, it means just this—he did not have the pros- 
pects. If an agent’s prospect book contains, say, thirty to. forty 
prospects, that man is sure to turn some of them into Prudential 
policyholders if he will work, and that means everything. 

Also remember that things do not merely happen. We have to 
make them take place. Purpose—plans and action—means suc- 
cess. Carelessness, inaction and laziness mean defeat. 





*The same comment is equally applicable to agents of other 
companies with regard to their company papers.—Ep. 
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The Superintendent’s Decalogue. 





1. Don’t Jie. It wastes my time and yours. I am sure to catch 
you in the end, and that is the wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. A long day’s work makes 
a long day short; and a short day’s work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect, and I will give you more than 
you expect. I can afford to increase your pay if you increase 
my profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself you cannot afford to owe 
anybody else. Keep out of debt, or keep out of my shop. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good men, like good 
women, never see temptation when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business and in time you'll have a business 


of your own to mind. 


7. Don’t do anything here which hurts your self-respect. An 
employee who is willing to steal for me is willing to steal from 
me. 

8. It is none of my business what you do at night. But if 
dissipation affects what you do the next day, and you do half 
as much as I demand, you'll last half as long as you hoped. 

g. Don’t tell me what I’d like to hear, but what I ought to 
hear. I don’t want a valet for my vanity, but one for my dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if 1 kick. If you're worth while correcting 
you're worth while keeping. I don’t waste time cutting specks 
out of rotten apples—E-x. 





Taking Advice. 





Did you ever stop and think what it means to take advice? 
Sometimes, I fear, we don’t. In the insurance business, as in 
all others, much advice is given, some solicited and some un- 
solicited. The question arises, From whom are we to take it? 
This depends upon the object in mind. If we are interested in 
ourselves and the betterment of our business, common sense 
would teach us to take advice from those successful in our busi- 
ness; from the man, who, by actual demonstration, has shown 
he is capable and thus in position to give it; from the man who 


is “delivering the goods”; from the man, who, by his loyalty, his 


efforts and hard work, has received advancement, due to the 
confidence placed in him and in his ability to assume greater 
responsibilities. 

In our business you are continually confronted by people will- 
ing to give you advice. Here is where you must stop and think. 
Are they capable of so helping you? Many men, who are the most 
willing to give advice, and especially if you are a new agent, are 
the failures in our business. They're willing to give you advice 
on how to “make it go.” But, Mr. Agent, stop—think! Such 


~a one will give you the same advice that he followed while he 


was in “the business.” Look at him. A failure! © Did you 
ever feel, Mr. Agent, a little bit “ruffled up” when your super- 
intendent or your assistant superintendent pointed out to you 
where you could change your methods and make a little more 
money. Did you feel a little “sore” and when you left the office, 
slipped around the corner to the ex-man—who now runs a “loan 
office” or a newsstand—tell him your troubles, and receive “con- 
solation” and “advice”? 

Advice given you by successful men is for your good. Be 
broad enough to take it in the spirit it is given. Your superin- 
tendent and your assistant superintendent have your interests 
at heart. Their success depends on yours. If you see you are 
not doing as well as your fellow agent, who is making a good 
record, consult him. He will give you some good pointers. He 
has taken advice from those who are successful. Hats off to 
the successful man. Take his advice—P. M. RussELt. 


First Authentic Instance of Insurance. 





Antimenes of Rhodes being intrusted by Alexander with the 
charge of the roads about Babylon, thus collected money. 

He ordered every one who pleased to enter the names of the 
slaves in the army at such a price as he chose, and that they 
should pay him eight drachme a year; and if the slave should 
run away, he promised that the value enrolled upon the slave 
should be restored to them. Accordingly a great body of slaves 
were enrolled, and he gained a considerable sum of money. 

But, if any slave ran away, he used to order the satrap of 
the part in which the camp stood, either to recover him, or pay 
the amount to the owner. 

This is from Aristotle’s Economics, Chapter 35. It is noted 
in Seligman on Economics as the oldest authentic instance of 
insurance among the ancients.—Coast Review. 
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Items for the Blackboard. 





_ The first health insurance written in the United States was 
issued in the year 1847 by the Eagle Life and Health insurance 
company of New Jersey. For many years this class of insurance 
was purely experimental. 


_ An interesting tabulation of earnings of men who have been 
in the industrial life insurance business but a few weeks, as com- 
piled by the Metropolitan Life of New York, is as follows: 
Out of fifty names selected, one made an average weekly in- 
come of $35.45, and there were four who averaged more than 
$30. Eight averaged between $25 and $30, seventeen between 
$20 and $25, and nineteen between $15 and $20. 





Vital statistics for 1911, it is said, show for the United 
States an average death rate of 14% per thousand. This seems 
to be the lowest average yet reached in the country. In 1909 


the average was I5 (registration area), and for 1900 it was 
17.6—compared with 28.9 for Spain; 26.9 in Hungary,; 25.4 
Austria; 23.8 Italy; 22.1 German Empire; 21.9 France; 109.6 


Ireland; 19.3 Belgium and Switzerland; 18.5 Scotland; 18.2 Eng- 
land with Wales; 17.8 Holland; 16.9 Denmark; 16.8 Sweden, 
and 15.9 persons per thousand for Norway. If these figures 
could be compared with those of the supposed good, old days 
of simple life and content, it would probably be found—thanks 
to better food, better homes, better conditions in shop, factory, 
office, city and town—that life today is not only longer but more 
enjoyable. 


Shall We Stay at Home? 


The week following the Titanic disaster we overheard a gentle- 
man say: “No trip for me this summer; I am going to stay at 
home.” His idea was that the best way to keep free from acci- 
dents is not to travel, but to stay quietly at home. 

But are we safer when we stay at home than when we travel 
abroad? Statistics show that over one-quarter of all insurable 
accidents happen to people who stay at home, and almost one- 
fifth to pedestrians. Thus almost 50 per cent. of the victims of 
accidents belong to the class of people who keep within their 
own door yards or who travel on foot. 

The only safe course to pursue, therefore, is to carry insur- 
ance whether we stay at home or travel abroad. It is always the 
unexpected that happens. Be prepared for the unexpected when- 
ever and wherever it may come. 





The Right Somebody. 


Somebody will buy it some time! 

That’s true of nearly every article. 

Those neckties in the window which you think are atrocious 
and which you wouldn’t wear in a graveyard at midnight will 
just tickle the fancy of someone, and—there’s the sale. 

Those rainbow suits with patterns like a barber pole or oilcloth 
flooring which almost deafen you with their loudness as you pass 
them on the counter will be just what somebody has long been 
sighing for. 

That is taste—which differs as much as noses. 

There’s a somebody for nearly everything. An old curio shop 
illustrates it. A junk pile of battered brass, cracked pewter, 
clumsy crockery, busted furniture and cobwebs and mustiness 
generally—the right somebody will come along some day, and 
the old shopkeeper will have to get out his axe and acids and 
manufacture a new lot of antiques, 

The right maxim for every tradesman is: There's always some- 
body who’ll buy what you've got. 

Drill that into your bean! ; 

And you don’t have to wait for some freak to buy your wares. 
Your goods appeal to normal beings. You reach the average man 
and woman, and they constitute the great mass of the buying 
ublic. 

; “Somebody” is buying insurance at the rate of nearly $9,000,000 
a day “Somebody” buys a policy every minute. 

Tie your shoes with that thought in mind as you begin the day. 

It will put confidence in your canvass and give you the right 
paprika flavor all day long. 

There’s somebody looking for just what you've got. 

Your sole job is to find him. 

And he’s always near.—Colonial News. 
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New York Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance 
° Report. 
(Continued from page 180.) 
A general summary of the report is shown by a comparison 


of the results of the business of 1910 and 1911, as follows: 
CASUALTY, FIDELITY, SURETY AND CREDIT COMPANIES. 








1910. IQII. 

INtimber (of [Com Pages ae ere ae teve seeieten a) sieauane ole eee 54 o 
A SSEtS uz cao ines ahh arate (cl alg tole nis leis pero oisteketats wief alates $1 29,387,972 $145,068,249 
Reserves for unpard Vossesss oc eiee cet ele tereue $22,058,028 $23,778,932 
Unearned? premiuniy reserves. «ocmieiia hk siecle > 38,897,480 42,939,625 
IAT Nother! Trabilrtres We peste stares <leiets pie ereta teks ofets 7,738,248 8,888,429 
Total liabilities except capital.....,...... $68,603,756 $75,606,986 
Capital "stock. seiteactes Bases cneteists eaeeccrete eke ports $28,669,000 $33,777,220 
Starpltis: (20% 5 ics otexwseus cen sare sos arteliscel thee teas, terensieTS 32,025,216 35,684,043 
PreEMIUMS <ieie.c «/oieialsrie le elo elale ols hilo wisisielelas!slorn's $85,382,910 $93,972,906 
Other” dncomerl nc se cis ceisler ia ere note rene antl ae 6,918,797 12,253,076 
Total .ancOnmiGiars writ crane ele sbeta lee Rial toneunaisce $92,301,707 $106,226,072 
Claims pai mous eis tote eevee eelabe is reac Peter ere teiers tere $30,900,595 $37,180,214 
Dividends te -stockholders ston ae oe elias ots 4,086,410 3,398,058 
expenses Alike crs ois donde orsdololeie alates ie ais eit 46,903,819 53,598,599 
Total GaisbursenvEnts jee cele ese isvetsle ls lolerctele $81,890,824 $94,176,871 


REAL ESTATE TITLE AND MORTGAGE GUARANTEE COMPANIES. 
IQ10. cours 


INiuniber OF SEOmpPanies.)<e.-' erie erolelait eleiele orsisis 10 10 
Assets fh fearc ets phatetedreuslainusisTarstaie ote eo sesaslo te falste $48,206,312 $50,893,789 
Tiabilities: except veapital st. ctasteceettsisicer eete $15,854,693 $17,663,768 
Gapitall, Stock: srateustelerconctots totaal et tedetsisas teteletets 17,085,000 17,260,000 
Sunpligsi hes back eteleits Sissies ieteronsceis arses einis 15,266,619 15,970,021 
EnCOMIE eee wheel rane Riewioterstetece alee histo octal tomatoe 6,086,567 6,429,245 
Disbursements: s/c:sretic erotic lsee sister aie Gueleveiete ters 5,301,699 553335248: 














Insurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 


ArLanta, August 21.—The late Legislature passed House Bill 
752, the general insurance code, minus the objectionable com- 
pulsory investments clause and the valued policy clause. It 
has been signed by the Governor. Senate Bill No. 230, re- 
lating to surety contracts, was also passed. 














Insurance in the Courts. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Decision. 








The decision in the United States District Court for the State 
of New Jersey which supported the Mutual Benefit Life in every 
point of its contest against certain taxation imposed by the 


United States Government has been awaited with much interest. 
The court has very definitely outlined the rights of the company 
and its liabilities under existing tax laws, and on that acount 


the decision is herewith printed nearly in full: 

The plaintiff seeks to recover from the defendant certain taxes 
which it alleges were illegally assessed against it and which 
amount to $61,853.98 ‘The statement of facts admits that the 
taxes were paid under protest and duress, and that the plaintiff 
has complied with all the prerequisites necessary 
to recover so much of said taxes as it may be adjudged herein 
were erroneously or wrongfully assessed and collected. The 
plaintiff is a mutual company without capital stock or stock- 
holders; its policyholders are its only members, and they select 
its directors from their own number. 
on the mutual level premium plan. 

In the year 1911 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, amended the re- 
turn for 1909 and i910, and levied an additional assessment 
against the plaintiff for the year 1909 of $26,789.83, and for the 
year 1910 an additional assessment of $35,064.15, which sums 
plaintiff alleges were illegally assessed and seeks to recover by 
this action. 

Paragraph 1 of Section 38 of the Act of Congress, approved 
August 5, 1909, provides that: * * * “Every insurance com- 
pany now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State or Territory of the United States, 
* * * shall be ‘subject to pay annually a special excise tax 
with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such 
* * * insurance company, equivalent to I per centum upon 
the entire net income over and above five thousand dollars re- 


to entitle it - 


Its business is conducted ; 


ceived by it from all sources during such year, exclusive of 
amounts received by it as dividends upon stock of other corpo- 
rations, joint stock companies, or associations, or insurance com- 
panies, subject to the tax hereby imposed.” * * * 

And paragraph two provides that: “Such net income shall be 
ascertained by deducting from the gross amount of the income 
of such * * * insurance company received within the year 
from all sources (first), all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
actually paid within the year out of income in the maintenance 
and operation of its business and properties, including all charges 
such as rentals or franchise payments, required to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession of property; (sec- 
ond) all losses actually sustained within the year and not com- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation of property, if any, and in the case of insur- 
ance companies the sums, other than dividends, paid within the 
year on policy and annuity contracts and the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds; 
* * * (third) interest actually paid within the year on its 
bonded or other indebtedness, etc.; * * * (fourth) all sums 
paid by it within the year for taxes, etc.; * * * (fifth) all 
amounts received by it within the year as dividends upon stock 
of other corporations, joint stock companies, or associations, or 
insurance companies, subject to the tax hereby imposed. * * *” 


FOUR POINTS HAVE BEEN RAISED 


and argued by counsel : (1) Whether certain so-called dividends 
are or are not “income” “received” within the meaning of the 
statute ; (2) whether certain so-called “supplementary policy 
contracts” should be represented in the reserve funds ; (3) 
whether for the purpose of taxation the corporation's statement 
should be made on a “cash” or on a “revenue” basis, and (4) 
whether expenditures for replacing furniture, etc., should be con- 
sidered as an investment or an expense? 

These questions, of which the first is the most important, will 
be considered in the order named. 

FROM THE AGREED STATEMENT OF FACTS 


it appears that where, as in a mutual company, insurance is 
effected at cost, it is essential, in order to constitute a margin of 
safety, that its premium rates should be larger than it might 
reasonably be expected would be required to carry the insurance. 
To effect this purpose a table of mortality is used which shows 
an admittedly higher death rate than that which will probably 
prevail, while the assumed rate of interest on its investments is 
made lower than it is expected will be realized and the provision 
for contingencies, and expenses is made greater than would ordi- 
narily be necessary. This course is adopted for the reason that 
a mutual company, having no capital stock, is compelled to rely 
upon its premiums to meet unexpected losses and contingencies. 
Paragraph 7 of the statement of facts shows clearly how the divi- 
dend fund is created. Each policyholder may, at his option, with- 
draw his dividend; that is, his share of such fund, in cash or 
have it applied in reduction of the subsequent year’s premium, or 
to purchase additional insurance or to accelerate the payment 
period. Such option is conferred by the following or a similar 
year, when such cost has been actually ascertained, receive the 
company : 

“After this policy shall have been in force one year, each year’s 
premium subsequently paid shall be subject to reduction by such 
dividend as may be apportioned by the directors. Dividends thus 
credited will be applied either in reduction of premium or upon 
the addition or accelerative endowment plan, or paid in cash at 
the option of the insured.” 

The policyholder, therefore, although he has paid more at the 
beginning of the year than was necessary to provide for the cost 
of carrying his insurance, will, nevertheless, at the end of the 
year, when such cost has been actually ascertained, reecive the 
benefit of the overcharge by way of a so-called dividend. Thus 


THE POLICYHOLDER RECEIVES HIS INSURANCE AT COST, 


while at the same time the stability and solvency of the company 
have been reasonably and properly guarded and maintained. In 
all cases where the policyholders in the exercise of their option 
during the years 1909 and 1910, in question, withdrew their divi- 
dends in cash, the amount thereof was included in the plaintiff's 
statement and the tax thereon imposed by the Government was 
paid. The Government claims, however, that where the dividends 
to the policyholders are not withdrawn in cash, but pursuant to 
the option allowed them have been applied in one or other of 
the ways above mentioned, they are to be regarded as cash divi- 
dends paid by the company upon which the Government is en- 
titled to impose, as it did impose, the tax in question. 

The true situation, however, is this: the policy is issued at a 
fixed premium, as determined by the company’s table of rates; 
that stipulated premium cannot be increased, but may be less- 
ened annually by so much as the experience of the preceding 
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year has determined it to have been greater than the cost of 
carrying the insurance, and the difference between the amount of 
the stipulated premium and the cost of carrying the risk, consti- 
tutes the so-called dividend. This difference, however, is not in 
any real sense a dividend. The term as used is technical and 
well understood in insurance circles, and as so understood has a 
widely different signification from that ordinarily attached to the 
word “dividend.” It operates, as already stated, merely to abate 
or reduce the stipulated premium called for by the contract of 
insurance, to the extent, and for the reason that it has been de- 
termined by experience that the policyholder paid for his insur- 
ance during the preceding year more than it actually cost the 
company to carry the risk. 
THIS EXCESS PAYMENT REPRESENTS NOT PROFITS OR RECEIPTS, 


but an overpayment—an overpayment because being entitled to 
his insurance at cost and having paid more than cost, he is 
equitably entitled to have such excess applied for his benefit. It 
makes no difference what this excess is called, the question is 
what does it represent? Does it in anywise, or to any extent rep- 
resent earnings or profits received by the company so as to con- 
stitute it a part of its income, or does it merely represent an 
overpayment? Under the terms of his policy, the policyholder 
may, at his option, withdraw such excess in cash and thereby 
impart to it a quasi-appearance of profits, but its character is not 
thereby changed. In that case, however, he would, if he desired 
to continue his policy, be required to pay the full premium as 
therein stipulated, whereas if he desired such premiums reduced 
to what experience had shown was the actual cost of his insur- 
ance, he could have the excess over such cost applied in reduction 
of the stipulated premium and pay only the cost price for the 
ensuing year; and assuming that the cost price as determined 
by the experience of the first year remained the same for five, 
ten, fifteen or other number of years, that original excess pay- 
ment would serve to carry his insurance at cost during all of 
the succeeding years. The following extract from the brief of 
counsel for the complainant fully and clearly illustrates the point: 
“Tt appears that if the company issues a policy with a premium 
of, say, $100.00, and it is found at the end of the year that the 
payment of that sum at the beginning of the year was $10.00 in 
excess of the actual cost of the insurance, the company holds 
this amount in a ‘dividend’ fund and collects from the policy- 
holder, in full settlement of the second year’s premium, $90.00. 
At the end of the second year it might be found that this pay- 
ment of $90.00 was $2.00 in excess of the cost of the insurance 
during the second year, so that the company would hold $12.00, 
which had been paid in excess of the cost of the first and second 
years’ insurance. The insured would then pay $88.00 as a pre- 
mium for the third year. If during the third year the death 
rate among the company’s members should increase abnormally, 
so that the company would be required to use $4.00 of the $12.00 
standing to the policyholder’s credit in the dividend fund, leaving 
$8.00 therein, it would be necessary for the insured to pay $92.00 
in settlement of the premium for the fourth year’s insurance. 
The amounts returned for taxation would be $100.00 the first 
year, $90.00 the second year, $88.00 the third year and $92.00 the 
fourth year. Instead of paying $92.00 the fourth year the policy- 
holder might pay $100.00, and in this case $92.00 would be applied 
to continue the original policy in force and $8.00 would be used 
to buy additional insurance or to shorten the premium paying 
term, in which case $100.00 would be returned for taxation. The 
several amounts of $10.00, $12.00 and $8.00 represent the so-called 
dividends or amounts standing to the credit of the policyholder 
in the dividend fund, which, unless withdrawn in cash by the 
policyholder, are paid by the company, in addition to the amount 
insured, when the policy becomes payable as a claim.” 
_ From the foregoing it appears that what the company receives 
in cash and all that it so receives where the dividend is applied 
in abatement of renewal premiums, is the difference between the 
stipulated premium and the so-called dividend. In such cases the 


DIVIDENDS ARE NOT SUMS PAID TO THE POLICY HOLDER 


and by him returned in cash. They are not “income” “received.” 
The policyholder has not paid the premium stipulated in his 
peer but a premium reduced by his share of a fund, ascertained 
vy the directors, composed of excess premiums. * * ‘This 
seems to be the view which has been uniformly taken by the 
courts in so far as their decisions have been brought to my 
attention. 

After quoting at length from other decisions on similar mat- 
ters, the court proceeds: 

The above cases furnish a clear exposition of the nature and 
character of the dividends considered in this case. Not only is 
their reasoning inherently persuasive, but their authority is en- 
hanced by the fact that there are no conflicting decisions, or at 


least none have been brought to the court’s attention. Counsel 
for the Government denies not so much their intrinsic weight 
as their relevancy, claiming that the act under consideration has 
abrogated or nullified them. In other words, it is contended that 
by the express language of the act no dividends declared by life 
insurance companies, can, in the ascertainment of their net in- 
come, be deducted from their gross income. No distinction be- 
tween dividends is admitted; no matter how, for what purpose, 
or from what fund declared, or whether paid or unpaid, all are 
alike, and all must be taxed because they represent income 
“received.” If, however, as contended, Congress had in mind 
the cases above cited, and intended by the clause of the act in 
question to overrule them, it can hardly be urged that it used 
very clear or apt language to express its intention. On the con- 
trary, it would appear from its language that it intended to give 
those cases its approval and adopt and continue the distinction 
thereby created. In seeking to ascertain the intention of Con- 
gress, it seems but reasonable to assume, in the absence of any- 
thing to the contrary, that it used the word “dividends” as ap- 
plied to insurance companies, in the sense it had long and gen- 
erally borne in insurance matters, which sense had, moreover, 
been confirmed by repeated judicial decisions. The term should, 
in other words, be given what might not inappropriately be called 
its trade signification. Hedden vs. Richard, 149 U. S., 346. 
Hence, when it refers to dividends “paid” it means dividends 
paid, and not an application of excess premium payments in 
abatement or reduction of subsequent premiums. The word 
“paid” as used by Congress is highly significant. It clearly shows 
that it had cash payments in mind. Not only does this appear 
from its inherent meaning, but by its use in other clauses of the 
section providing for deductions from gross income. The ex- 
pression “gross income” as used in the act 


MEANS GROSS CASH RECEIPTS, 


and the deductions which were directed to be made therefrom, in 
order to ascertain net “income” “received,” were deductions of 
cash expenditures. The principle of cash receipts and cash ex- 
penditures underlies the structure of the entire section. To hold 
that “paid” has a different meaning when applied to dividends 
from that given it in several clauses of the immediate context 
would be unwarranted. It should be held to mean dividends 
which have been paid in cash during the year, and repaid to the 
company as premiums. Counsel for the complainant, speaking of 
such dividends, well says, “unless so received and paid back to 
the company they do not constitute ‘income’ ‘received,’ the ques- 
tion of income is to be determined not by what the parties might 
do, but by what they do do.” If, therefore, a policyholder by the 
express provision of his policy elects to have a previous over- 
payment of premium applied in reduction of a succeeding stipu- 
lated premium, what he pays, and all that he pays, or can be re- 
quired to pay, is the reduced premium, and that is ali that the 
company received by way of income and all that it is liable to 
be taxed for. Such a construction of the act in no wise con- 
travenes its purpose, which was to subject to taxation cash divi- 
dends which, as statistics show, form a very large item in insur- 
ance businéss. Since then there is subject matter which the 
clause of the act plainly embraces, there is neither reason nor 
propriety in broadening its scope by construction so as to make 
it include that which by strong implication at least it excludes. 
To do this would be violative of one of the chief rules of con- 
struction applicable to acts concerning taxation. 


BEFORE LEAVING THIS BRAWCH OF THE CASE 


it seems proper to say that dividends of the kind under consid- 
eration should not be confused with dividends declared in the 
case of a full-paid participating policy wherein the policyholder 
has no further premium payments to make. Such payments hav- 
ing been duly met, the policy has become at once a contract of 
insurance and of investment. The holder participates in the 
profits and income of the invested funds of the company. His 
case is, therefore, radically different from that of a policyholder 
whose dividend represents merely the excess cost of his insur- 
ance; which excess at his request, and pursuant to the terms of 
his policy, has been applied in abatement or reduction of a fu- 
ture premium. But it may be urged that the fund for which the 
so-called dividends are declared on mutual policies is likewise 
largely derived from interest on the company’s investments, and 
that this shows that in a real sense such dividends are, after all, 
declared from the earnings, profits or income of the company. 
This proposition might be entitled to weight were it not for the 
fact that in so far as the fund from which such dividends are 
declared is produced from interest on the company’s invested 
funds, it has already been subjected to and has paid taxes under 
the act in question. 

Furthermore, while perhaps not illegal, it is in a sense unfair, 
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and therefore presumably contrary to the intention of Congress, 
as between a mutual company and a stock company, to tax the 
dividends in question as income received. The policyholder in a 
stock company pays a uniform and fixed premium each year, the 
premium in his case is not “loaded,” but is presumed to repre- 
sent cost as nearly as may be, for the reason that the stability 
of his policy is assured by the stock of the company, and not, as 
in the mutual plan, by premium payments avowedly in excess of 
the cost of the insurance. It would seem to be fair and equitable 
therefore, between the two classes of companies, to tax them 
upon the premiums actually paid them by their policyholders and 
not to tax one class upon premium payments actually received 
and the other upon payments which at the utmost are only “con- 
structively received.” 

My conclusion, therefore, is that. by the clause in question 
Congress did not overrule the authorities above cited, but on the 
contrary crystallized them into statute law, ana by so doing ex- 
empted from taxation dividends of the character in controversy. 

The next question for consideration is whether the so-called 
supplementary policy contracts should be represented in the re- 
serve fund. Concerning such contracts the statement of the case 
is as follows: 

“The plaintiff's policies contain an option to have proceeds paid 
in annual instalments for a given term of years or during the 
lifetime of the beneficiary instead of in one sum. If the option 
is exercised such policy upon which payments have fallen due are 
styled supplementary policy contracts. 

“In life insurance the word ‘reserve’ means the sum which the 
company must have on hand in order to meet its policy obliga- 
tions. The company’s reserve is also defined as the value of all 
its outstanding policies. The insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey and insurance commissioners of the other States, of the 
United States, require the plaintiff to cover its obligations on 
supplementary policy claims by reserve for that purpose.” 

The question is whether the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


HAD THE RIGHT TO DEDUCT FROM THE COMPANY’S RETURN 


the net additions to reserve on account of suplementary policy 
claims, on the ground that they were not required by law. These 
obligations seem to come fairly within the definitions of reserve, 
as above given. Notwithstanding the policyholder has died there 
still remain unpaid under the policy certain instalments not 
presently due, but which will mature from time to time in the 
future. These are as much policy obligations as they would have 
been if payable in one sum immediately upon the death of the 
insured. They have a value and that value must be estimated, 
and when estimated, adequate provision made for their payment 
as they mature, which can only be done by the establishment of a 
suitable reserve. Furthermore, such reserves are “required by 
law” within the meaning of the act. As appears by the agreed 
statement of facts, the commissioners of insurance of all the 
States require the establishment of a reserve to cover the obli- 
gations of the company on such supplementary policy contracts. 
This fact of itself tends strongly to show that they are required 
by law. Indeed, the. companies cannot transact business in the 
several States except upon compliance with such regulations. It 
also appears in the stipulation that “life insurance experts and 
actuaries consider supplementary policy claims as included in the 
term ‘outstanding policies, arid as properly represented in the 
reserve fund of the company.” Such testimony is expert testi- 
mony of the highest character, and ought not to be ignored. 
Furthermore, the statute of’ New Jersey, entitled “An act to 
provide for the regulation. and incorporation of insurance com- 
panies, and to regulate the transaction of insurance business in 
this State,” approved April 3, 1902 (Comp. Stat. N. J., p. 2836), 
by Sec. 24, requires that “the Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance shall annually make, or cause to be made, valuations of all 
outstanding policies of every life insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this State,” and by Sec. 56 of the same act, it is provided 
that the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance may apply for 
the appointment of a receiver whenever he shall ascertain by ex- 
amination of any life insurance company “that the assets are 
not equal to the net value of all outstanding policies.” Since 
then it appears that*policy claims of the character referred to are 
outstanding policy obligations of the company, which, although 
not presently payable, have a value capable of ascertainment, it 
follows that they are required by law to be represented in the 
reserve for their security and protection. 

Thus in Bankers Life Insurance Company y. Holland (VEL), 
48 Atl. Rep., 435, the court said: 

“A life inusrance company is chargeable with what is called 
a premium reserve. representing what it must have in hand to 
meet its ultimate liability on its policy.” 

And in New Haven Trust Company vs. Gaffney (Conn.), 47 


Atl, Rep., 760, the court, in speaking of the reserve which life 
insurance companies are ordinarily required to maintain, said: 
“Such a reserve is a fund which must equal in amount at all 
times the aggregate policy liabilities at their then present value.” 
My conclusion on this branch of the case is that these supple- 
mentary policy contracts are required by law, to be represented 
in the reserve fund, and that so much of that fund as is annually 
set apart for that purpose is not subject to the tax in question. 


THE THIRD POINT IS 


whether for the purpose of taxation the corporation’s statement 
should be made on a cash or revenue basis, or stated in another 
way, whether uncollected and deferred premiums and interest 
accrued and due, but not actually received, are proper subjects 
of taxation. The statement of facts concerning uncollected and 
deferred premiums and interest, due and accrued, but unpaid, is 
in part as follows: ~) S, 

“State insurance commissioners require insurance companies 
to report each year the amount of uncollected and deferred pre- 
miums as of the end of that year, but do not allow them to enter 
them upon their books as assets. 

““Uncollected premiums’ are stipulated premiums which have 
fallen due, but concerning the payment of which the company 
has not been advised at its home office. : f 

“Policyholders have the option of paying yearly premiums in 
semi-annual or quarter-annual instalments. The portion or por- 
tions of yearly stipulated premiums for the year just ended which 
have not fallen due at the end of the calendar year are called 
‘deferred premiums.’ 

“The company never, in fact, receives the full amount of the 
uncollected and deferred premiums outstanding at any time, and 
does not enter them on its books of account, except as actually 
received at the home office. 

“The company did not include these items in its return to the 
collector of internal revenue for either of the years 1909 and 
IQIO. 

* ra epee due but unpaid and interest accrued on the plaintiff’s 
investments are not entered in the plaintiff's books of account; 
nor did the plaintiff include those items in its returns of income 
for the years 1909 and 1910 made to the collector of internal 
revenue.” 

The insurance departments of the different States require 


THE RETURN TO BE MADE ON A CASH BASIS 


and this would seem to be the natural and proper method, since 
when so made nothing but actual receipts and expenditures are 
shown. Such a method is clear and exact, while on the revenue 
basis many items are necessarily open to more or less of specula- 
tion and uncertainty. Furthermore, the cash plan meets every 
requirement of the situation, and in a series of years would dis- 
close and subject to taxation everything received by a company. 
The question for determination, however, is not which is the bet- 
ter method, but which does the statute require. That law pro- 
vides that the tax is to be “one per centum upon the entire net 
income over and above five thousand dollars received by it from 
all sources during such year, exclusive of amount received by 
it as dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or associations, or insurance companies, subject to the tax 
hereby imposed.” This language seems clearly to indicate that 
the net income, which is the measure of taxation, means what has 
actually been received and not that which, although due, ‘has not 
been received, but its payment for some reason deferred or 
postponed. Furthermore, an examination of the act shows that 
the net income is to be ascertained by deducting from the gross 
income: 

(First) “All the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid 
within the year out of income in the maintenance and operation 
of its business and properties.” 

(Second) “All losses actually sustained within the year, ete. 
Also the sum other than dividends paid within the year on policy 
and annuity contracts, and the net addition, if any, required by 
law to be made within the year to reserve funds.” 

(Third) “Interest actually paid within the year on its bonded 
and other indebtedness ,etc. * * and in the case of a bank, 
banking association or trust company, all interest actually paid 
by it within the year on deposit.” 

(Fourth) “Also all sums paid by it within the year on taxes, 
Clem 

(Fifth) “All amounts received by it within the year as divi- 
dends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock companies or 
associations, Or insurance companies, subject to the tax hereby 
imposed.” ‘ 

SINCE, THEN, THE LANGUAGE OF THE ACT IS EXPLICIT 


in permitting only such deductions from the gross income as 
were actually paid during the current year, it would be strange, 
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indeed, if on the opposite side of the account the company were 
- ‘charged with what it had not received during the current year. 
No reason appears or has been suggested for so radical and 
unwarranted a departure. Furthermore, the word “income” 
means, as already shown, that which has come in, and not that 
' which might have come in, but did not. If expenditures mean 
_ what has been paid out, or outgoes, then income means what has 
come in, or feceipts. The matter, however, does not rest en- 
tirely upon abritrary statement, since there are a number of cases 
which throw light upon the question. * * 

_ It seems almost to border upon absurdity to speak of income 
| as including that which has not been received and which in the 
- ordinary uncertainties of business may never be received. How 
' can it be affirmed of unpaid interest that it will ever be paid, or, 
- if so, when? The same is true of uncollected and deferred pre- 
‘ miums. It is manifestly impossible to tell when, if ever, they will 
be paid. The policyholder is under no legal liability to pay them. 
He may neglect or refuse to pay them, and thereby lapse his 
policy. But that is not all; he cannot be sued for them; they are 
not debts. The company therefore properly refuses to treat such 
unpaid items as receipts. They are neither receipts nor income 
until paid. My conclusion is that the act contemplates that the 
required statement shall be made upon a cash basis; that is, upon 
a basis of money actually received and expenditures actually 
_ paid during the current year. Such a method, and such only, is 
' fair to both parties, and was substantially so admitted at the 
argument on behalf of the Government. 





THE FOURTH AND LAST POINT 


for consideration is, whether expenditures for replacing furni- 
ture, etc., should be considered an investment or an expense. 
The statement of the case concerning this item is comparatively 
short, and may well be given in its entirety: 

“In 1909 the plaintiff expended $1,213 for ordinary renewals of 
office furniture; in 1910 the plaintiff expended $1,379 for ordi- 
nary renewals of office furniture, $1,808 for ordinary renewals of 
attendants’ uniforms, door mats, window shades, awnings, small 
hardware, oils and other articles of like characater; also the sum 
of $2,244 for ordinary renewals of electrical equipment, consisting 
of lamps, alterations of fixtures, shades, meters, fans, plugs, 
wiring, etc. These expenditures were no greater than the average 
of similar expenditures for other years, and did not exceed 5 per 
cent. of the cost of all the plaintiff's existing furniture and equip- 
ment similar to the articles detailed. 

“None of the items mentioned are considered in the plaintiff's 
books or statements as assets, because of their rapid depreciation. 
The insurance departments of the several States refuse to allow 
them as an asset. They are not permanent benefits, but simply 
replacements on account of wear and tear to the home office 
equipment, 

“In its returns the plaintiff claimed a deduction from income 
on account of these expenses. The commissioner amended the 
plaintiff's returns so as to exclude that. The result was an in- 
crease of additional tax on plaintiff by the sum of $66.46.” 

The statement of facts of itself practically settled the question. 


THE STATUTE PERMITS A DEDUCTION 


from the gross income of the corporation, among other items, of 
“all the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within the 
year out of income in the maintenance and operation of the 
business and properties,” and also “a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation of property, if any.’ The foregoing extract from 
the statement of the case shows that the articies mentioned are 
of a perishable and transient nature, and may not properly be 
denominated assets. It also shows that the various insurance 
departments of the several States refuse to allow them as assets. 
Probably if any of the items specifically mentioned could be 
considered of a permanent character it would be that of office 
furniture, but of this the stipulation says that it was for “ordi- 
‘nary renewals.” The amount expended therefor was practically 
the same for the years 1909 and 1910. Hence the expression 
“ordinary renewals” may fairly be taken to mean annual re- 
newals; while of all the items it is said “they are not permanent 
benefits, but simply replacements on acount wear and tear,” and, 
again, that the expenditures were “no greater than the average 
of similar expenditures of other years.” The items are small 
and should properly be charged to maintenance; they apparently 
did no more than maintain in proper condition and repair the 
ordinary equipment of office furniture and supplies. 

It was admitted at the trial by counsel for the Government 
that under a more recent ruling of the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner such items are now allowed to be deducted from the 
gross income of the corporation. But however that may be, it 
seems clear from the character, kind and amount of expendi- 
faire that they afford a proper ground of deduction, and it is so 
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determined. The items having all been found in favor of the 
plaintiff, 
JUDGMENT: 
will accordingly be entered thereon, pursuant to the above stipu- 
lation, in favor of the plaintiff and against the defendant, upon 
the first item for $49,485.77; upon the second item for $5,357.90; 
upon the third item for $4,590.65, and upon the fourth item for 
$66.46, with interest upon each item from January 6, 1910. 
JosEPpH Cross, Judge. 





The Theory Upon Which Steam Boiler Insurance is 
Founded Compared With That of Other Lines 
of Insurance. 





Address by Lyman B. Brainerd, President of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam boiler insurance was first written in this country in 

1867, and since that time it has been conducted continuously, and 
its development has been pushed by competition with an energy 
and a propelling force akin to that of steam, and under a work- 
ing pressure much higher than is considered safe by those at 
present engaged in it. . In point of age it is the senior line of the 
casualty group, but when considered from the standpoint of 
volume, it is one of the smaller of the casualty lines. 

The total amount collected last year in premiums throughout 
the United States amounted to only $2,303,104, and when [ 
state that this sum was divided between no less than thirty-five 
companies, you will understand my meaning in stating that its 
development has been pushed by competition with a force charac- 
teristic of steam. That explosions have occurred from pressures 
other than steam should surprise no one; that so few have oc- 
curred should surprise everybody cognizant of the facts. 

Notwitstanding its age, I ask you to specially note that its 
present position as one of the component lines of insurance and 
its present volume of premiums secured, represent the results of 
an enforced development extending over a period of forty-six 
years, and quite accurately portrays the limits of the possibilities 
of its further development. ‘The underlying principle on which 
steam boiler insurance is founded is that of conservation—the un- 
dertaking, so far as human agency is competent, to protect 
property and life from destruction and injury by maintaining an 
intelligent mechanical supervision and a regular periodical in- 
spection service, and so prevent the explosion of boilers. It is 
this feature that distinguishes steam boiler insurance from other 
lines of insurance, and places it in a class by itself. It is this 
feature also that makes steam boiler insurance so much more 
expensive to conduct than other lines of insurance, as in this age 
of large combinations and concentration of control to properly 
conduct this line of insurance requires an organization with as 
complete inspection facilities throughout the remote States of 
the Union as in the industrial centres of New England, and such 
an extended organization can be maintained only at great ex- 
pense. : 

While many companies are writing multiple lines of insurance 
the steam boiler line in itself is multiple with respect to service 
rendered and its breadth of coverage extended. 

It is, however, unfortunate that we are unable to accurately 
determine and definitely set forth in dollars and cents the exact 
protective value to an assured of the mechanical supervision and 
the inspection service maintained |.y companies writing this line 
of insurance. If this could be done I am convinced that it 
would clearly establish the fact that no line of insurance is con- 
tributing so much for so little as is the steam boiler line. 

Speaking broadly this inspection service establishes the fact 
that an average of one boiler in every 170 boilers is physically 
unsound and unsafe to operate, and is condemned; that on an 
average one boiler in every seven is found to possess dangerous 
defects that require immediate attention, and frequently require 
the immediate and arbitrary suspension of operation; that on an 
average one boiler in every two is found to possess minor and 
insidious defects, which, if not promptly dealt with, would soon 
become dangerous defects. 

We are, however, able to present more definite and tangible 
results,,and point with pride to our low loss ratio, averaging 
only about to per cent. of premiums received. This is in strik- 
ing contrast with the loss ratio of most other lines of insurance 
which generally average to consume from 40 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. of premiums received—assuming that normal conditions 
prevail. The fact, however, should not be overlooked that in 
the steam boiler line the inspection expenses more properly cor- 
respond to the loss ratio in otlter lines of insurance. These in- 
spection expenses alone approximate 50 per cent. of premiums 
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received, and a considerable proportion of this expenditure is ac- 
tually spent in the presence and under the observation of an assured, 
if he chooses to take the time and remain in the boiler room while 
the inspections are being made. The value, therefore, of an 
inspection service that can contribute substantially toward pre- 
venting a violent explosion of a boiler, and that can deal in time 
and effectively with these defective features, is invaluable to any 
industry, and its value can no more be measured in dollars and 
cents than can the ministrations of a faithful family physician. 

Another substantial benefit is derived from the extended and 
prolonged usable life of a boiler beyond the average life of a 
boiler receiving no such or similar attention. This is a feature 
that is not generally given the prominence and consideration that 
it really deserves, as it is one of the important contributive 
factors of steam boiler insurance. Benefits and economies de- 
rived from this source alone make a substantial contribution 
toward the expense of steam boiler insurance. 

If, perchance, we could clearly establish the fact that boilers 
subjected to a regular, periodical inspection sustain a usable life 
averaging from ten to fifteen years longer than boilers receiving 
no such care and attention, as is more than probable, we would 
be able to create an entirely different feeling toward the im- 
portance of steam boiler insurance, and especially toward the 
importance of maintaining a regular and efficient inspection 
service. Managers of steam power plants would then be as de- 
termined to carry this line of insurance as an operating economy, 
as well as for its protective value. 

I have thus endeavored briefly to set forth the multiple benefits 
of a mechanical character resulting from the inspéction service 
rendered, and I now desire to refer briefly to the character of the 
multiple breadth of coverage extended under steam _ boiler 
policies. 

Steam boiler insurance, as it is written to-day, is under a so- 
called blanket policy; that is, it covers more than one object and 
more than one hazard; whereas the coverage in respect to other 
lines of insurance is more specific and narrow. To make clear 
my meaning, a fire insurance policy covering a dwelling house 
would not cover the furniture therein, unless it was specially 
mentioned. An employer’s liability policy covering claims for 
personal injuries of employees would not cover similar claims 
of those who were not employees, unless special provision was 
made and an additional premium paid therefor. A life insur- 
ance policy covering the head of the house would not, of course, 
cover any other members of the family; and, therefore, I repeat 
that the protection extended under the policies of the various 
lines of insurance is very specific and definite. In contrast, the 
ordinary steam boiler policy covers (1) loss or damage to the 
property of an assured; (2) loss or damage to the property of 
others for which an assured may be liable; (3) claims for per- 
sonal injuries and fatalities of employees, and (4) similar claims 
of any person or persons whether employees or not. 

Because of this breadth of coverage there can be no hope or 
promise of salvage in the adjustment of losses, assuming that an 
assured has sustained a loss from these various sources sufficient 
to consume the face of the policy. 

I have previously alluded to steam boiler insurance as one of 
the most scientific of the casualty lines, but I consider our present 
methods of writing it is most unscientific and not in harmony 
with generally accepted principles of sound underwriting. 
I shall indeed be pleased if I have succeeded in making the point 
clear that the feature that distinguishes steam boiler insurance 
from all other lines of insurance is the expenditure of both 
money ‘and labor to prevent steam boiler explosions through the 
maintenance of an enlightened supervision and an efficient inspec- 
tion service, as contrasted with, in most other lines of insurance, 
the pledge of reimbursement after an accident, or casualty, has 
occurred, for a loss that has actually been sustained. It follows, 
therefore, that as relating to most other lines of insurance the 
contract is solely for awdemnity, while as relating to steam boiler 
insurance the contract is primarily for service, but equally sup- 
ported by a similar pledge of indemmity, in case of an accident 
that no human agency could foresee or prevent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the real question that merits con- 
sideration is not how little, but rather how much can be prudently 
spent for steam boiler insurance, provided one can make certain 
that by the larger expenditure an inspection service is rendered 
that will not only extend and prolong the usable life of a boiler, 
but will carry the boiler correspondingly nearer to absolute pro- 
tection from an explosion. 

But this subject would be very imperfectly treated if it did 
not contain some words of commendation and tribute to the men, 
the inspectors, who are performing the work of the character 
herein described. It is hard, hot work to make a thorough and 
complete internal inspection of a boiler, and because of the im- 
portance of the work, only men skilled in mechanics and of 





unquestioned fidelity and habits can be entrusted with it. They 
are not only rendering a great service to steam users, but like- 
wise to the public generally, and whatever reputation for effh- 
ciency of service has been built up and established by the re- 
spective companies engaged in this line of insurance, it must be 
in a very large measure shared with them. 

I am always prompted by impulse to congratulate a man who is 
engaged in the business of insurance. He is dealing with one of 
the necessities of the common people, and with the needs of all 
the people. He who succeeds in influencing a man to guard his 
property and his dependents with reliable protection against the 
day of death and disaster, performs a meritorious service and is 
indeed a public benefactor. 

The business of insurance is an honorable, dignified and 
ennobling vocation, and it has come to constitute one of the 
larger component industries of our country, and I trust the day 
will soon come when we can establish it as one of our great 
co-ordinate industries, and as such receive equal encouragement 
and equal protection from destructive legislation and exhausting 
taxation, the character of which, in many instances, amounts 
almost to—shall I say rapine? 

If the facts could be determined and the figures tabulated, I 
am convinced that they would clearly demonstrate that no in- 
dustry has contributed more lavishly or performed a more sub- 
stantial and conspicuous service in elevating the people and in 
building up and establishing our industries and our cities, than 
has the industry of insurance; that no industry has been more 
patient or made greater sacrifices in its endeavor to serve the 
public and to acceptably and efficiently fulfil its mission, than has 
the industry of insurance, and that no industry has been less 
selfish and grasping or more satisfied and content with as meagre 
earnings upon capital employed, than has the industry of insur- 
ance. On merit, it is deserving of better things than it is 
forced to receive. 
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Distinguished Foreigner Here. 


John E. Muller, of Jersey City, N. J., was in town yesterday. 
Mr. Muller, who speaks English perfectly, expressed himself well 
pleased with New York in spite of its lack of similarity to his 
home city.—/Journal of Commerce. 


Burglars in Andover, N. J., ignored jewelry and such trifles 
and went straight for the icebox of their victim. Their haul was 
three hams, a leg of lamb, veal cutlets, chops, tenderloin steaks 
and tenderloins of pork. With rising prices every icebox should 
be covered by burglary insurance. Diamonds seem to be safe in 
the presence of tenderloin steaks.—Evening Sun. 





Puysticran, thirty-five, large experience in insurance work, home office 
and field, desires position with good company. Capable of passing risks, 
investigations, adjusting, etc.; both life and accident work; highest refer- 
ences given. Address ‘“‘Physician,’’ care Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 





fo 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
; INCORPORATED 18s1. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 

W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012. : 
$2,404,810.3 
1,027,308.8 


ABSEES.~ vices Tors cv wccicervecdesewees covecccecebevies Seasons 


Surplus in United States..........-sccececcssccccccecccees 


— 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 
RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT _ INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President, Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 ~ 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET 476 


8.447,668 
20,249,742 









" Osinis adel 
\ of Waterton N.B, 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


at ay 17 419 $4,000,428.73 

Total Liabilities, pxcact Capital State eis iatelelelstocs sinisicre) ski abe alaefs 2,044,458.91 

BURT ice as wc o's cs 08 BE oe ce Ni cnclcidtd See haw ee ts a ee dlien ce 500,000. 00 

penis to Bevernelders aI ROn ane A Oye 'olbte ale tie <iavaiepele lois xa ¥ 0/0le.'e I 955,969 82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, Nw Y: 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1], 1912 





TENT Se, S25: tote a tee doen enw adel woacee eDenee wceede $1,000.000,00 
SR I Ey wikia, > clacis « Biel editie elee wrecersisiee! aistere'c¥ 's oersiece leds eseheieie nes $6,852,645, 96 
DRE RPE Sead. tte vc cc acdateSe aces o fess Ts ee Ree $2, 289,631.94 
IRPHIMTOTSEOLICY FLOIGGTS. -con Fea Soles cs od ecks o's cine wocans speest.ve $3,289 631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ 


Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 





The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


Sehaeaeete™ |} 
mo a a et or Kod 





“We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—"' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





CommercitaL Union Assurance Co. 





LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE : 
Cor Pine or William Sts., New York. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILA DELPHIA 





CusiaGanital cenit coe cise eter teats ne Cie ala nie aioaete « cloraels alee $750,000.00 
Reitisirancemand ally Ligbiliticsia acuelos teres sla witia shes dere ee )els 4,631,620.85 
Ses ITT EDL YS ra, cic clove a thaiSna, astane oie taarate ateie a cmareikin iso cies tie.a.¢ bore reece 2,240,478.24 

HOLA AIUARY OTs TO Uda te vers Melelcialevare/tis evelalé eelele slavelvie siete ie $7,622,099.09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
J +HN L, THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L, WARNER, Asst, Sec 
WM. J, DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 


ASSETS. 

Municipal and R. R. Bonds 
And Stocks thao sihtnins cel siete sleys $150,530,109.73 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953-89 
Real Estatecnnwisereteieiels alalestereie’y 23,740,237 -24 
CaShinciy 25 tie wale checels nua eve telatetone! tte isis 4,382,270.90 
Loans to Policyholders......... 16,538,268. 35 

Premiums, deferred and _ in 
course of collection (met).... 6,792,553-19 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452, 497+ 06 
LEU RAS Sr itin dS edeaisensocte $352,7 82.890.46 

LIABILITIES. 


Dividends payable in 1912..... $1,596,044.23 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in. 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1o11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 

OHN R. HEGEMAN..............President 
ALEY FISKE..... sseveceess Vice President 
GEORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
FRANK O. AYRES.......4th Vice President 
F. F. TAYLOR...........5th Vice President 
AIG) «\.:c ccs ss epeunie eA CtUary 
. ECRER(* oe. .0« ... Treasurer 
WALTER: STABLER...-.secaneet Comptroller 
» ROBERTS sueeeeae +.+.. Secretary 
JAMES V. Seen .eee..Assistant Secretary 


J. J. THOMPSON, + agai ee Secretary 
LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu .Asst. Secretary 
T. R. RICHARDSON..... Assistant Secretar) 
GEORGE B. SCOTT......Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, ce spans Secretary 
STEWART WOODF sey ... Counsel 
WM. LULLY doce geese + ahem, Solicitor 


THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 


uid ann Be ores = (ee W.S) MANNERS Me I rm M. yelegs $i 7 Direct 

elnsurance* Hund’... sates. e ace ar : , M. Asst. Me irect 

All.other Liabilities... G2". can 6,078,072.70 estan Lsiee Biiaag Jn she W ond = Meter ae HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med. Direct. 

Capital ‘and “Surplus?i.0 neces 32 711,882 87 eae eae ier oe cate abit pad ee rp sis B. aM GED CE Me Bes erred Med. Binects 
ee ir 

Ota oras setae woe eee he ea ie $352,785,890.36 EN marree acer’ Ordindcy Doe 


CAH 
tA ‘OB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount_now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12 ,007,138. 





EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month Of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the Folicies of this Company as 
easily sold asnow. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 

Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 185f Springfield, Massachusetts 








National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


PURELY MUTUAL 











Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00, 





Wacker, President. 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, 1st Vice Pres. W.L.T. RoceErson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
. Harris, Secretary, 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


See a Mil tee cece Southern Life Insurance 


Com 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911........ . $7,878,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31. 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization’: 376.35 wena sins .. 11,859,251.74 





$259,000,000 
241,000,000 
18,000,000 


Assets, over. ‘ 

Liabilities, nearly : 

Capital and Surplus, over 
(December 31, 1911) 


These funds are invested in securi- 
ties of the highest grade, purchased 
under most favorable conditions, 








with the certainty of a satisfactory 
interest return. 
Agents Wanted. Good Contract. 


r THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the ‘agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 
If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
I 1sorporated as a Stock Co npany by the State of New Jersey. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 











1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 
The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 





‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.’’ 








OF THE fj WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 






(of Liverpool, England.]) 
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ec . 
Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 
The argument 
that gets the 
business. 


"ntra 


life Dnsurance ho. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 

















The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


$4,901,712.78 


deposited in the United States for the benefit of United States 
Policyholders. 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Building, 33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 


Resident Manager for New York State, 
56 Maiden Lane, New York 





A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters. 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 
Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries. 
In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Farmers Bank Building 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, ; . 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 





PEPE EE 


ANNOUNCEMENT | 
TERLING 


—- FIRE - 


INSURANCE @MPANY | 
oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - ~ 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL GOMPANY 
23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 




















BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 

LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 

INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 

COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 

PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 

MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











| “Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in1911.................. 857,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 





Excess of Payments over Receipts oo oa aalene 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 








THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


$258,319, 009.00 


Insurance in Force,. . 
(Paid-for basis) 


ASSES 05 ptaererl cokes . 4£6,518,945.94 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 
Contingency Reserve, : 9,070,012.81 


(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





A SE SE EE SS ee 
This Conpany issues policies which grant the in:ured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sickness or Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres and Gen. Mgr. 


and 





PH€AENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


( JOINT 
MANAGERS 


LOUIS P. BAYARD 


A. D. IRVING, JR., 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD f 


SECRETARY 





The Weekly Underwriter: 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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-Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 
Subscription price: 


Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents, ‘ 


All communications should be addressed to THE WeEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 


Cuartes A, JENNEY, Te 
President and Treasurer. 


ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








As the underwriters at Lloyds of London are willing 
to take risks on balloons, twins, the weather and bad luck 
generally, why should they not sell policies on the Presi- 
dential election? ‘Tidings come by cable tl 


been written against the chances of one candidate, and 


tional party committee here has issued a bulletin announc- | 


premiums for two others 


are quoted at “about fifty 
guineas per cent.” 


The campaign committee of one na- 


ing that businessmen are so alarmed by the possibilities 
of the success of the candidates of the other parties that 
they are rushing to Lloyds to save themselves from loss. 
Even British manufacturers shipping goods to this coun- 
try are taking refuge in the all-embracing insurance father 
against the mutations of American politics. It was timely 
action that the New York Insurance Department took 
against the recognition of the London institution. Other- 
wise there would have been one gambling joint in this 
great city which would have defied those strenous efforts 
of Gaynor and Waldo. 





THE movement for the education of the public on 


insurance matters, by means of a wider publicity of their 


details, has received a tremendous impetus this week in 
the State of Michigan, where two important conventions 
—the Detroit Conference at Detroit and the National 
Fraternal Congress at Mackinac Island—have declared 


‘in favor of the establishment of educational bureaus. 


At the meeting of the Detroit Conference the subject of 
insurance education was touched upon in practically 
every one of the papers read, and in some of them it 
was urged very strongly, particularly in the report of 
the special committee on the subject, which is published 
among the proceedings of that body elsewhere in this 
paper. At the meeting of the fraternal representatives 
the matter of adequate rates somewhat overshadowed 
the educational proposition, but the latter was unani- 
mously favored. Thus we have the membership and 
agency representation of the two mighty 
which are closest to the public aligned “with the forces of 
the life, fire and casualty interests for the promulgation 
of correct information among legislators, supervising 
officials and the common people concerning the prin- 
ciples, practices and purposes of insurance. As has been 
pointed out effectively this week and previously, the 
need for such knowledge is very great. 


1at $10,000 has | 


organizations | 








THE action of the dominant political party in Texas at 
its State convention is decisive of the failure of State rate 
making for fire insurance in another State. Texas will 
follow Louisiana into the ranks of the repealers. At the 
recent Democratic State Convention at San Antonio the 
platform adopted calls for the unconditional wiping out 
of the rating board law and the substitution therefor of 
an act to protect the public against wild-cat insurance 
companies. The party candidate for Governor had pre- 
viously voiced his sentiments in the same form. The un- 
popularity of the State rating plan in Texas is undoubt- 
edly due to the public conviction that it is impracticable. 
With the best intentions the*rate makers have succeeded 
only in’ muddling the situation. They cannot reduce the 
rates without endangering the supply of fire insurance, 
for the companies cannot continue to do business at a 
larger sacrifice than they have already made. Fire in- 
surance has been written at a loss in the State of nearly 
three million dollars to the companies in the last five 
years. ‘This .cannot go on upon the uncertain hope that 
conditions may change. What the insurers should have 
is a raise in rates to recoup themselves for the adverse 
experience of the past. These facts must have dawned 
upon the comprehension of the people generally, as they 
apparently have upon that of the political leaders. The 
Democrats have a normal majority of about 150,000 in 
Texas. It is not probable that the other political parties 
will take the opposite view about State rate making. The 
reaction upon this subject will have a potent influence on 
the forty odd State legislatures which will have insur- 
ance problems thrust upon them next year. 





THE Sunday issue of the New York Times this week 
devoted a full page to an exposition of the views of In- 
surance Superintendent Emmet upon insurance condi- 
tions, as brought forth by an interview. They are inter- 
esting and of value because much that is to occur in the 
immediate future may be influenced by the disposition of 
the official head of the New York Insurance Department. 
It is certainly reassuring to learn that Mr. Emmet’s tem- 
perament is conservative. He has his convictions, but he 
does not purpose to enforce them by hurricane methods. 
In brief, he recognizes the possibility of State life insur- 
ance becoming one of the large questions of the time, but 
believes that we should go slowly in this State until we 
can get guidance from experiments made elsewhere, as in 
Wisconsin. The business of life insurance, as now con- 
ducted by the companies, has greatly improved; the old 
evils have mostly disappeared. Competition is along 
proper lines, and results in giving the policyholders the 
best insurance for the least money; the companies have 
the confidence of the ee and rightly; their financial 
condition, in general, is “fine,” and there exists today “a 
very happy spirit of co-operation between the people of 
the State and the responsible private business men who 
are carrying on the business of insurance within New 
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York’s boundaries.” Regarding Federal supervision of 
insurance, Mr. Emmet sees no need for it, since the asso- 
ciation of State insurance commissioners have undertaken 
to promote uniformity in insurance laws, and have the 
influence and power to make it ultimately practicable. In 
fire insurance much can be done to satisfy the public as 
to the justness of rates if it can be shown by some uni- 
form system of tabulating experiences, and Mr. Emmet 
has hopes in the national convention committee, of which 
he is chairman, which ‘will meet almost immediately for 
the purpose of discovering the facts concerning just how 
fire insurance rates are really determined.” With ade- 
quate rates, the Superintendent believes fraternal insur- 
ance will work out as satisfactorily as other forms of 
life insurance, if the management is competent. Casu- 
alty insurance conditions are constantly changing, and 
these frequent changes have contributed to the diff- 
culty of passing well considered regulating laws. “The 
whole casualty situation is inextricably mixed up with 
the question of workmen’s compensation,’ concludes 
Mr. Emmet, “and I shall do all I properly can while I 
am connected with this work to help along the speedy 
enactment of a satisfactory compensation law in New 
York State.” We reprint some extracts from Mr. Em- 
met’s opinions of insurance conditions on another page. 











facts and Opinions. 


The National Fraternal Congress was in session at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., last week from Tues- 
day to Thursday. It was the twenty-sixth annual meeting, 
and was one of profit to all who attended. The meeting was 
held by sections, one each being devoted ‘to the secretaries’, 
press, medical, law and presidents’ sections, besides the gen- 
eral session which began Wednesday morning. A large num- 
ber of important papers were read in the various sections on 
topics of importance to those attending each. In the general 
session they were addressed by Dr. D. F. Roller, of Chicago; 
Ekern, of Wisconsin, and Hon. J. V. 
ex-Commissioner of Michigan. There were also papers 
from representatives of the various sections as follows: 


Commissioner H. L. 
Barry, 


“New Business—Best Plan of Getting It”—Dr. R. H. Gerard, supreme 
chief. Tribe of Ben Hur, representing the presidents’ section. 
“A Plea for Uniform Law for Fraternal Societies’—W. H. Powers, 


legal adviser United Order of the Golden Cross, representing the law 


section. 
“Editors 


section. 


Other Liars’—James Abbott, Chicago, representing the 





and 
medical 


“Federal Supervision of Fraternal Societies from a Secretary’s View- 


point’’-—Dr. Geo. W. Hoglan, national secretary of the American Insurance 
Union, .representing the secretaries’ section. 

“The Fraternal Press in National and State Legislation’”—John J. Sulli- 
Kansas City, Mo., representing the press section. 


van, 
There was also an address by Actuary Abb Landis, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who replied to the proposition of Commissioner 
Ekern that fraternal societies now using adequate rates shall 
also provide surrender values. The Congress adopted a reso- 
lution asking the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners not to press such a requirement.: The proposition to 
unite the National Fraternal Congress and the Associated 
Fraternities of America into one organization was unanimous- 
ly favored by the Congress, as it had been the week previous 
by the Associated Fraternities of America, and a committee of 
five past presidents was named to co-operate in the arrange- 
ment of the details of the merger. A plan for the establish- 
ment of a publicity department for the spreading of educa- 
tional literature was favored. Inasmuch as the insurgent 
members of the Modern Woodmen of America are threaten- 
ing opposition to the Governors of Illinois, Wisconsin and 












Minnesota unless they repudiate the insurance commissioners 
of those States because of their advocacy of adequate rates, 
the Congress adopted a resolution favoring the co-operation 
of all fraternalists who believe in adequate rates in the sup- 
port of all friendly officials. The Congress unanimously ex- 
pressed its hearty support of the Mobile bill for the uniform — 
establishment of adequate rates for fraternal organizations, and 
will continue to oppose all efforts to break it down by those 
who are trying to prevent its adoption. The following off- | 
cers were elected: President, J. D. Clark, Dayton, Ohio; past — 
president, D. P. Markey; vice president, W. H. Powers; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. A. Gower, Lansing, Mich. The time and 
place of the next meeting was left with the executive com- 
mittee. 


: 


The Colorado Insurance Department having received a 
number of inquiries relative to life insurance companies mak- 
ing loans in connection with their regular business in Colo- 
rado, has decided to make formal rulings for the guidance of 
all companies licensed in the State as follows: 


1. Is it lawful for life insurance companies to take notes for future 
annual premium payments and secure same by deed of trust or mortgage 
upon real estate? 

Ruling—We see no objection to a company securing premium notes by 
deed of trust on real estate for future payments, provided there is a pro- 
vision in the application and in the notes that said notes will be cancelled 
in case of death of the member or any other cause which would cancel 
future premium payments. The notes for future payments to be without — 
interest until maturity. 

2. Is it not discrimination when an insurance company offers to loan 
its policyholders money on real estate security at 7 per cent. per annum 
interest, when they require 8 per cent. interest in making loans to those 
not insuring with them? 

Ruling—This department cannot control the rate of interest charged on ~ 
real estate loans, and as we believe the act in the 1908 Revised Statutes, 
prohibiting discrimination or rebating, applies as between policyholders, and 
if a company charges a non-policyholder 8 per cent. interest on a loan, 
and offers a policyholder money at 7 per cent. on good security, it is not — 
discrimination, as the non-policyholder would have no standing under the 
statute referred to. 

3. Can life insurance be combined with the business of making loans © 
upon real estate? ; 


4) 


Ruling—Life insurance written must not be conditioned upon the loan. 

4. Can loans be made upon inadequate security merely for the securing 
of life insurance business? 

Ruling—The security to the loan must be adequate, and the loan inde- 
pendent of any condition in the policy. 

5. The department is advised that some companies are making loans as_ 
above outlined, and inquiry follows from one company if it may be so 
allowed? : j 

Ruling—AlIl companies admited to Colorado, whether foreign or domestic, — 
are upon uniform basis. é 

2 
4 
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In the August bulletin of the West Virginia Insurance De-— 
partment Auditor Darst gives expression to his views on pa- 
ternalism as follows: { 


By paternalism I mean governmental supervision of the affairs of the 
individual to such an extent as may be necessary to obtain the best resuftaae 
for all. This is the principal factor in producing the low fire loss abroad, — 
but here we are confronted with the American aversion to supervision 
With many of us it seems to be a case of the remedy being worse than 
the disease. We have been going along during the whole of our national 
existence without much thought of and little responsibility for the effe 
of our carelessness on others. Is our viewpoint the correct one? If, d 
to my carelessness or lack of observance .of the ordinary precautions, my 
house burns and incidentally burns my neighbor’s also, must he suffer this 
loss without being entitled to redress against me? I may be entitled to. 
destroy my own property, but am I entitled to destroy my neighbor’s? 
Would not a law placing a little more responsibility on the property owner 
be beneficial? - It would certainly make us more careful, and change the 
attitude of some of us who having insured our property care little whether 
it burns or not, or perhaps having overinsured it, secretly hope it will burn. 
Our building regulations are as a general rule very lax from a Europe 
standpoint. In each community there should be an official or board te 
which all plans of proposed building should be submitted for approval i 
accordance with the building regulations which should require a pro 
installation of lighting and heating systems, and a selection of materia 
and method of construction giving the greatest resistance to fire. T 
















ace” | 








supervising authorities should also have the right to inspect all buildings 
within their territory, and require the correction or removal of all fire 
hazards. The Insurance Commissioner should have authority to revoke the 
license of any agent found guilty of overinsuring property whether on ac- 
count of his failure to properly inspect the risk or because he permitted 
his greed for the additional commission to get the better of his conscience. 
In either case the result to the owner is the same. He has been given the 
temptation to burn his property for profit, and our records show that the 
temptation is often too strong to be resisted. 





Notwithstanding all the “prave worts’” of Mr. Lloyd 
George, says the London Review, backed with no less brav- 
ery and even more amazing optimism by his partisan sup- 
porters, the scheme of national insurance for which he and 
they are jointly responsible, and which came into so called 
“operation” a month ago, is not working well. In fact it is 
working badly. Its fruit may be “rare,” but it would seem 
to be anything but “refreshing.” So far it has only set the 
people’s teeth on edge. We hear nothing but protests and 
repudiations from all quarters and all classes. The obliga- 
tions imposed by the act are immediate, while the promised 
benefits are tantalizingly remote, and the dissatisfaction of 
the public grows and spreads as the weeks pass by. This 
unfortunate state of things has no doubt in large part arisen 
from the ill-considered haste with which the act was evolved 
and forced through Parliament. Never before has there been 
thrown upon the nation a piece of legislation so crudely 
paradoxical, so crammed with puzzles and perplexities—prob- 
lems many of which the official administrators of the act 
confess themselves unable to elucidate. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate that the act, now it is the law of the land, should be 
rendered for all practical purposes nugatory by difficulties 
which should have been removed, as they were foreseen, long 
before parliamentary sanction was given to the measure. It 
is a deplorable object lesson in the evils of legislation in a 
hurry. The Chancellor has consistently derided the advice 
of all those sober councillors who asked him to wait until 
he was in a position to “deliver the goods.” 





Statistics have been accumulated from the companies by 
H. N. Kelsey, Western manager of the Sun and chairman of 
the committee on publicity and education of the Western 
Union, to meet the claim so frequently made by State fire 
“marshals and public officials that a very large proportion of 
the incendiary fires are due to overinsurance. His statistics 
contradict this claim and show that the proportion of fires, 
or even of incendiary fires, due to overinsurance, is very 
small. The complaint of the State fire marshals is probably 
due to the fact that only suspicious fires are brought to their 
attention, and that in consequence they undoubtedly magnify 
the proportion of fires in which overinsurance develops. The 
tabulation covered 55,391 losses reported during three months 
by forty-four companies, and shows the number of losses 
in which overinsurance appeared was 783. or 1.4 per cent. of 
the entire number of losses. The overinsurance to value was 
12.7 per cent.; the loss to value 32.3 per cent., and the pro- 
portion of insurance loss to total insurance 28.5 per cent. A 
part of this overinsurance was entirely legitimate, due to the 
fluctuation of trade and with no suspicion of criminal intent, 
and if these were eliminated the showing would be even more 
strongly against the contention of the fire marshals. Of the 
783 overinsured losses reported, a satisfactory explanation 
of the cause of the fire was given in 33 per cent. of the 
cases; the cause was reported as unknown in 29 per cent.; 
no cause was given in 16.5 per cent., and the loss was re- 
ported as suspicious in only 7 per cent. 


In defense of its ratings the Texas State Insurance Board, 
through its secretary, R. L. Pollard, says: “In view of the 
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present agitation and unwarranted statement that insurance 
rates were confiscatory and unwarranted in the State of Tex- 
as, the State Insurance Board deems it opportune to publish 
the following table, and invites a careful study of the same: 


Average Loss Ratio 


Average Rate 
Five Years, 


: of Insurance Per $100. 
State. 


tate PeriCent, IQIl. 1907-11. 
ASE Ta cre Ty Soke Uiecereet as emer Red oh, ee ode 4504 $1.36 $1.43 
Worth Garolinaw s)4.s0t race acini nad intg Ea L7, 
Southe Carolinas: veo eee. ot ety se 59-5 Tea 1.24 
GeORRIAMS coats a ty ciniate reteae ate 5 2 53-8 1.40 Lier 7. 
PTORU ameter. pe stk a Nocare her ae rear Saad 2.09 2.16 
PAAR rch Mia stare ciel nxt ee cet iene ich 58.8 ay 1.68 
MISRIS AID Te Meitens Aire cPe'e, here hale ec 65.1 1.79 L677. 
LOMB ati amin ce. )s.0:3c hte tec vas ey 54-9 1.44 E51 
SRERAB a WOM ates sity oucte obit ines 64.9 ome fy, 42 
ZENER, IAC YU ai en 6710) 1.59 1.65 
ORM Woman eget: asnienls Chernd eet 57-6 rang 1.24 
PIROMBSgee gO ie tus ots cc fatclv ck 6 Bs Ce fet 1.51 1.47 
USCC A ply HE eye Re ee 58.0 1242 139 

Average per $100, 1911, 1.466 per cent.; average per $100 five years, 
1.48 per cent. 
“It should be borne in mind that cleanliness is next to 


godliness, and that the various fire marshals should have the 
help of every citizen in the campaign of cleaning up and the 
correction of unsafe conditions. Don’t cast these figures 
aside carelessly—read them, study them. Don’t for agitation’s 
sake and the enjoyment of the greatest of American privi- 
leges—the right to kick—kick over a condition that cold facts 
and figures refute, and the betterment of which is largely 
and mainly within the keeping of the public itself.” 


The annual picnic of the Utility Printing and Publishing 
Company Outing Association was held at Witzel’s Grove, 
College Point, last Saturday. The party, numbering about 
100, journeyed in two special cars, and was accompanied by 
a band. Arrived at the grove breakfast was disposed of after 
which the program of events was taken up. In the baseball 
game, which was on the lower diamond, it was easy to get 
a base hit because it was down grade all the way to the first 
base. Every run was an earned one, however, since real 
mountain climbing began at third and continued to the plate. 
The composing room team, being accustomed to uphill work 
in fast time, naturally won the game. The other winners were 
Harry Golden; running broad 
jump, Mr. Cochran; relay race, Messrs. Cavanaugh, Kiernan 
and Magnusson; potato race, Mr. Jolly; boys’ race—special 
handicap—John Egan; pipe race, Carl Feibel; special door 
prize, William Anderson. After dinner there was an address 
by President E. J. McCarthy, of the Outing Association; also 
by James F.-Ringland, treasurer of the Utility Company, who 
later distributed the prizes. The association adopted a vote 
of regret on account of the absence of Charles A. Jenney, 
president of the Utility Company. There was plenty of music 
during the day, and the occasion was a grand success. The 
members of the association in the printing of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, which gives them entrée to its columns 
once a year. 


as follows: Bowling match, 


assist 


The latest bulletin of the West Virginian Insurance De- 
partment, issued by Auditor Darst, points out that education 
is one of the principal remedies for the fire waste. Among 
other things it says: 


It is only with a full understanding of any proposition that we may hope 
to deal with it successfully. Anything tending to increase the genera! 
knowledge of the reasons for fire losses would, therefore, be of value. 
To this end I am in favor of introducing into our public schools an ap- 
propriate text book, simple in its terms.and illustrations, treating of the 
every day precautions, an observance of which would save much property 
as well as many lives. By beginning this work with the children lasting 
impressions may be formed which will bear fruit throughout their lives. 
I am in favor of setting aside one day in each year as a ‘“‘fire prevention 
day,’’ this day to be devoted to appropriate exercises and instructions in 
all sections of the State, with the object of promoting public interest in the 
essential features of fire prevention, and to encourage the removal of fire 
hazards. If more were known about fireproof construction it would be em- 
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ployed much more extensively. Hence the dissemination of literature con- 
taining information as to cost and suitability of various materials for the 
various types of construction, and the more essential points to be considered 
making a fireproof construction would be of value. In experimental 
laboratories maintained by the insurance companies the resistance to fire of 
various materials and types of construction have been determined with the 
primary object of making practical use of the data so acquired. It has 
been found that the materials most suitable for fireproof construction are 
often cheaper than those employed by the ordinary builder who would be 
benefited by the information from the standpoint of .original cost, 
and would be glad to avail himself of it if he had the opportunity. 


in 


even 


A statement issued by Insurance Commissioner McMaster, 
of South Carolina, in reference to estimates of future divi- 
dends in life insurance literature says: 

As, I it to be the first court decision on the subject, 
bringing to your attention the fact that the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina, opinion rendered by Chief Justice Gary on August 26, has decided 
that the circular of the Mutual Benefit Life insurance company, entitled 
“Accelerative Endowment Plan” is in violation of the act of 1908. The 
act of 1908 is to the effect that life insurance company, or agent 
thereof, * * shall issue or circulate, or cause or permit to be issued or 
circulated, any illustration, circular or statement of any sort, 
misrepresenting the terms of any policy, ete.’”’ The matter came up to 
the Supreme Court on petition of the Mutual Benefit Life, which sought 
to have me, as Insurance Commissioner, restrained from proceeding against 
it or its agents, and permitting them to use the circular in question. I 
had objected to the use of this circular because it gave “‘illustrations of the 
(not guaranteed) * * based on dividends 
a circular showing future 


believe tam 


“no 


estimate, 


accelerative endowment plan 
, 


payable in r9r2 on 3 per cent. reserve policies,’ 


results based on past dividends. 


In an article dealing with the recent failure of an under- 
writer at Lloyds, Londcn, the London Truth says: 


The manifest moral of this case is that the public should have under- 
writers at Lloyds to couduct marine insurance, about which they have ex- 
cellent information, shipowners and others, who have excellent in- 
formation about the underwriters at Lloyds. The public, who know noth- 
ing about underwriters, should have nothing. to do with the underwriters, 
who know little or nothing about the classes of risks against which they 
issue policies to the public. It all seems so obvious that we are almost 
It appears a very axiom of business that people 


with 


ashamed of repeating it. 
ought to have adequate information about those whom they trust, and that 
the men who conduct the business should be well informed about its char- 
acter and its details. Neither of these conditions exist in the foolish 
developments that Lloyds have made in recent years. It is to be hoped that 
the Heathcote proceedings will help to produce a reaction on the part of 
both Lloyds and the public, the latter insuring in strong companies about 
everything, and the underwriters relinquishing a 
they are ill acquainted, and to which their whole 


which they can know 
business with which 


system is utterly unsuited. 





The Associated Fraternities of America, at their annual 
meeting last week, reaffirmed their support of the Mobile bill 
after a thorough discussion of the whole fraternal situation. 
A proposition to organize fraternal voters’ leagues.for the 
handling of legislative matters was discussed, but no definite 
action taken except to refer it to the executive committee. 
The proposed merger with the National Fraternal Congress 
was favored, and a committee appointed to confer on the 
matter. The following officers. were elected: President, W. 
A. Fraser, of the Woodmen of the World; vice president, J. 
F. Taake,; of the Mystic Toilers; secretary-treasurer, E. W. 
Donovan, of the Ideal Reserve Life Association; elective mem- 
bers of the executive committee: A. E. King, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and A. R. Talbott, Modern Woodmen ot 
America. ts 


Early this year Emanuel Weil, one of the leading producers 
of the New York Life in Chicago, challenged the other agents 
of the country for a contest on the number of applications 
secured between March 15 and April 30, and paid for on or 
before July 31. H. Y. Hanafusa, a Japanese connected with 
the Seattle branch, won with a total of seventy applications 
for $104,500 paid for during that period. J. O. A. Billadoux, 
of Quebec, and M. Rubin, of New York, were second with 


for trial. 


forty-seven applications each, while J. T. Wilkison, also of 
the Seattle branch, had forty-five applications for $338,000. 
W. A. Ogden, of Nashville, also secured forty-five applica- 
tions for $101,000, and Herman Bendiner, of Philadelphia, for- 
ty-five for $85,000. Mr. Weil, the challenger, wrote thirty- 
six and one-half applications for $70,500. 





The fire marshal of Wisconsin, T. M. Purtell, has issued his 
annual repoitt in which he reviews a very successful year. The 
department assisted in thirty-nine prosecutions for incendi- 
arism, resulting in twenty convictions and twelve bound over 
Inspections have been made in 150 municipalities, 
and 804 official orders were served on property owners to 
compel removal of dangerous conditions, in addition to thou- 
sands of warnings where correction was secured without fur- 
ther action. The report also includes a tabulation of Wis- 
consin losses by causes and classes, and declares that fully 60 
per cent. of the fire waste of the State is due to easily pre- 
ventable causes and the almost criminal carelessness of prop- 
erty owners. 


An Atlanta dispatch says that the suit of Frank W. Leon- 
ard against the American Life and Annuity Company, filed 
in the Supreme Court here, will be used to test the new in- 
surance revision law, recently passed by the General Assem- 
bly and approved by Governor Brown. Mr. Leonard con- 
tends that he has a contract for the writing of what the law 
terms “special contracts,’ and which it forbids. Leonard con- 
tends that the company is bound by its agreement with him, 
and it will answer that it is forbidden by the law of the State 
to permit the writing of the contract specified. The suit 


comes up in the shape of an application for injunction, and 


Pe. 


will be heard by the Superior Court September 


The following self-explanatory letter has been sent by In- 
surance Commissioner McMaster, of South Carolina, to the 
Mutual Life of New York: 


Notice has been given me by plaintiff’s attorneys in the case of T. P. 
Sims vs. Mutual Life insurance company, New York, that you have 
removed same from the State court in which it was brought to the 
United States District Court. This, therefore, is to cite you to show cause 
before me on September 30, 1912, at my office in Columbia, S. C., at 10 
o’clock a. m. why your license should not be revoked to do business in 
South Carolina. The grounds upon which this ruling is issued are that 
you have violated the laws of this State, Sections 1784, 1785 and 1786, 
Code 1902, which make it a condition precedent to license to do business 
in this State that any action commenced in the courts of this State shall 
be tried therein. 


Hailstorms have been unusually numerous in some of the 


.Northwestern States this year, and present indications are 


that hail insurance companies will not find the business so 
profitable as it has been in the past two years. In several 
States the losses are reported as already over 100 per cent. 
The Globe insurance company of Huron, S. Dak., offered to 


write business in a certain section of the State at cut rates, 
-and most of the companies which have heretofore had the hail 


insurance in that section allowed the Globe to take the busi- 
ness without competition. Its losses in that section have 
been very heavy, and a serious loss has been sustained on 
the cut rate business. 


The program has been arranged for the banquet to be 


_tendered the Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance 
‘Agents at the Hotel La Salle on the evening of September 25 


by the Chicago local agents, following the annual meeting of 
the association. C. J. Doyle, of Springfield, Secretary of State 
and former fire marshal, will be toastmaster, and talks will be 
made by J. A. O. Preus, Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota; William Tudor Apmadoc, of Chicago, chairman of the 
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legislative insurance investigating committee ; George Tay- | dent, Robert H. Fite; secretary and treasurer, Arthur H. 


lor, of Streator; Col. F. L. Fekete, of East St. Louis, and 
Jacob Wachenheimer, of Peoria, 





In Illinois W. T. See, a Chicago lawyer, has laid before the 
State’s attorney a charge that the Conservative Life of West 
Virginia has been writing business in the State without a 
license. A. B. Headington, of Chicago, was the agent who 
placed most of the business. 
ment reports that the company applied for a license, but was 
unable to comply with some of the requirements and with- 
drew its application, while the home office itself admits that 
it is not licensed in Illinois. 





Credit for the following ingenious bit of publicity is, as 
originally published in the Niagara Life company paper, 


tucked away in a short italic line, whereas it should be given | 


boldly to Messrs. Johnson and Tupper, the live agency man- 
agers of the company. Using the well known slogan of the 
Elks, “The Best People on Earth,” they built up this qua- 
train: 
B. stands for Buffalo, home of the best; 
P. stands for Policy, leading the rest; 
O. stands for Ours, the Only One; 
E, stands for Earth—We’ve got it half won. 








The fire waste was given much attention at the Trans- 
Mississippi Congress, held Thursday at Salt Lake City. In- 
surance Commissioner Willard Done made one of the best 
addresses of the meeting in his plea for the fire prevention 
campaign, and the committee on fire waste, headed by Col. 
S. F. Woolard, of Kansas, presented resolutions indorsing the 
fire waste campaign and the general observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Day, and declaring against the valued policy law as 
tending to encourage incendiarism. 





On account of the inefficiency of the fire protection in- 
stallations at San Francisco the desired reduction in fire in- 
Surance rates will not be granted until the system has been 
completed. The board has written to the mayor as follows: 

It is the intention of this board to reduce the rates materially in San 
Francisco just as fast as the protection promised has been put into com- 
mission, and we think this assurance on our part has been demonstrated, 
not only by the reductions already made, but also by our inquiries from 
time to time to the city engineer, regarding the improvements promised in 
order that the reduction might be made. 





Reports of the home office of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London, the oldest of the fire insurance companies, showed 
~remiums last year in the fire department of $7,416,225, with 
a loss ratio of 53.16 per cent... The-expense ratio was 37.93 
per cent. The accident department added a credit to the 
profit and loss, but the hability department showed a debt 


balance of $7,009. The total assets of the Sun are $18,208,450. 


The Union of London, which has passed under the con- 
trol of the Commercial Union, is resuming business in the 
United States under the management of the Commercial 
Union officials. 
mercial Union, has applied for licenses for the Union in Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri. For the 
present it will operate only in the larger cities. 


The Nashville Fire Insurance Association has been formed 
by a coalition of the Nashville Fire Insurance Exchange and 
the Nashville Board of Fire Underwriters. It is expected this 
will avoid future demoralization, such as brought about the 
merger. The officers are: President, M. A. Spurr; vice presi- 


The Illinois Insurance Depart- | 


H. C. Eddy, Western manager of the Com- | 


Campbell, and trustee, W. D. Gale. 


The first semi-annual statement of the Sterling Fire of 
Indianapolis shows assets of $1,400,405, a gain of $49,542 and 
a net surplus of $483.767, an increase of $10,187, notwith- 
standing an increase of $57,414 in reserve liability and the 
expense of entering .and planting the company in twelve 
States. W. H. Kenzel & Co. are metropolitan agents for the 
Sterling. 

A report on fire hazards at Chicago by the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters points out that, while 
the general conflagration hazard has been decreased, the dan- 
ger of serious group fires is considerable. The water supply, 
fire alarm system and fire department are commended, al- 
though some improvements are suggested. 


Because of recent financial troubles of many of the Okla- 
hema muival companies, the Insurance Department of that 
State will recommend to the next Legislature radical changes 
in the law governing such companies, looking to a better safe- 
guarding of the policyholders who are usually of the class 
least able to stand a loss by fire. 





During the fiscal year ended last June 30 there were 2,320 
fires in Wisconsin. The value of the buildings and contents 
involved was $27,258,895. The damage to buildings and con- 
tents aggregated $4,012,080. Milwaukee County suffered the 
greatest damage from fire, the total amount being $795,705. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters considers the 
matter of the water shortage at Asbury Park a serious: one 
from an underwriting standpoint, and has addressed the 
mayor of that city pointing out a system, including one 24- 
inch main, two 12-inch mains and several 8-inch mains. . 


The S.ea has applied for admission to Ohio, and has pur- 
chased the necessary Ohio bonds to the amount of $100,000 
for deposit with the Insurance Department. M. L. Duncan, 
United States manager of the company, will visit the large 
cities of the State soon to make the appointments. 





The West Virginia Fire Prevention Association has elected 
the following officers: President, F. J. Mosher, Home of New 
York; vice president, C. H. Carpenter, New York Under- 
writers; chairman of the executive committee, William,, C. 
Poe, Jr.; of the Royal. 





The conflagration hazard at Bridgeport, Conn., is high, ac- 
cording to a report by the National Board engineer. Though 
some goods buildings have lately been erected, the general 
construction is classed as poor. The fire protection facilities 
are fairly satisfactory. 





The.Kentucky State Rating Board has announced that it 
“ro oses to recommend a general revision of the insurance 
laws of the State to the next session of the Legislature, and 
among other reforms will support the repeal of the valued 
policy law. 








The fire companies operating in Texas have appointed a 
committee to review the r9or1t general basis schedules and rec- 
ommend to the State Insurance Board such revisions’as may 
be thought necessary to produce more equitable results.“ 

Fire insurance premiums reported to the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters for Manhattan and the Bronx total 
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$11,292,679 for the first six months of 1912, as against $10,- 
658.631 for the corresponding period last year. 


The city of Raleigh is striving to have the North Carolina 
branch office of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
located there instead of at Charlotte. Numerous resolutions, 
petitions, etc., have been filed to this end. 


Thefts of automobiles and their accessories have become so 
numerous in Chicago that companies covering such risks are 
seeking to form an association to co-operate in the detection 
and punishment of the thieves. 


The Atlantic and Eastern departments of the New York 
Life held a contest on paid applications during the five weeks 
ending July 31. The Atlantic department won, with 744 ap- 
plications for $1,442,600. 


The First National Fire of Washington, D. C., now in 
process of organization, announces that it expects to begin 
business in September with Tuttle, Wightman & Dudley as 
managing underwriters. 


The Colorado Insurance Department has ordered the Rocky 
Mountain Insurance Association, E. C. Harrell president, out 
of the State. It is expected the order will be resisted in 
court, 


The State of Arkansas has given the insurance companies 
sued for taxation an extension of time until October 5 to 
answer the interrogations which were made a part of the suit. 

The Great Western Sugar Company, which operates eleven 
plants in various parts of the West, is installing automatic 
sprinklers in the warehouses and more hazardous portions. 





The Citizens of Missouri is celebrating its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary in 1912, and has called upon its agents to increase 
the premium income to offset the reduced average rate. 


The plant of the Rumely Company at Laporte, Ind., for- 
merly written by the Western Factory Insurance Association, 
has been taken by the mutuals with a total of $660,000. 





The Colorado Insurance Department has issued a circular 
stating emphatically that it will enforce the resident agent 
law and stop overhead writing in the State. 





The Vulcan Fire of New York has been licensed in Cali- 
fornia with C. J. Stovel, of San Francisco, in charge of all 
the Pacific Coast except Washington. 
the 
the 


The Iowa fire marshal’s department complains that 
county attorneys do not co-operate as they skould in 
prosecution of incendiaries. 


Fire losses in West Virginia for July totaled $304,333, af- 


fecting property valued at $581,148, insured for $317,250. 


Georgia promoters are much excited over the limitations of 
their business and profits by the new Georgia laws. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota local agents’ associa- 
tion will be held in Minneapolis September 7. 


The British fire companies doing business in 
and Canada report net underwriting profit of 4.1 per cent. on 


this country 





the United States business and 14.8 per cent. on the Canadian 
business. 





The Citizens of Missouri has begun writing sprinkler leak- 
age insurance in the Western field. 





Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 
Home of New York: Elmer Davis, special agent in South Dakota. 


Globe Indemnity: John C. North & Co., general agents for surety bonds 
and burglary insurance at Hartford, Conn. 


German-American Fire: W. F. Benbow, assistant to State Agent Reed in 
South Dakota and Montana. 


International Fidelity of New Jersey: 
eral agents for New York State. 


Hall D. 


Billington, Hutchinson & Co., gen- 


Scottish Union and National: 
succeeding Hey Lane: 


Security of Davenport, Ia.: Ernest A. 
and Ohio. 


Sommers, State agent for Colorado, 
Matthews, special agent for Indiana 


Standard Accident of Detroit: C. L. Crane & Co., local agents at St. ‘Louis. 
Westchester Fire: E. R. Lill, special agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. 





Mr. E. T. Pape, formerly superintendent of Chicago District No, 1 for the 
Prudential Life, and for several years a leader among all the superin- 
tendents of the company, has just completed twenty-five years of con- 
nection with the Prudential. Mr. Pape gave up his strenuous work in 
Chicago, and took the superintendency at Utica, N. Y., several] years 
ago, and the agents broke all-records in a special canvass in honor 
of his twenty-fifth anniversary. 


r. Adolph Werner, who has been assisting Special Agent Edwin Werner, 
of the Westchester Fire, in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, has 
been appointed special agent for Iowa and Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Omaha. Edwin Werner remains at Kansas City as special agent 
for Missouri and Kansas. 


r.,Alexander T. Lumby, head of the Southern department in the office 
of the Home insurance company, and secretary of the Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association, died at his home in Bergen Beach, 
L. I., August 26, of typhoid fever and paralysis, aged sixty-one years. 


Chester M. Cloud has been appointed general manager of the New 
York casualty branch office of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore, with full supervision over all its casualty departments in 
this territory. 


IT. W. Rockey, of the New York general agency of Whilden & Han- 
cock, has been appointed secretary and managing underwriter of the 
Overland Fire of Boise, Idaho, which will begin business soon. 


Mr. 


General Manager W. B. Meikle, of the Western and British America As- 
surance companies of Toronto, sailed on the Lusitania Wednesday 
morning for a short vacation in Scotland. 


Manager A. B, Andrews, of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
who has been criticaily ill at Atlanta, is reported as improving. He 
was taken ill while at his desk. 


R. C, Rathbone, dean of insurance brokers, celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday at his summer home at Eastern Point, Gloucester. 
Mass., this week. 


Mr. 


United States Manager Charles L. Case, of the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion, is expected to arrive home from Europe on Sunday on the 
steamer Cedric. 


Clark F. Hinman, State agent for the London 
was in New York city on business this week. 


Mr. Ohio, 


Assurance in 
Mr. C. S. Crippen has been promoted to be chief clerk of the New York In- 
surance Department... 





Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The hearing in the injunction suit brought by Fred G. Lem- 
mermann, as a minority stockholder of the Empire State 
Surety, to restrain the company from completing the tentative 
reinsurance agreement with the National Surety Company. 
was set for Friday morning before Justice Aspinwall, of the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court, but at that time the. matter was 
adjourned without argument until next Tuesday. Thus the 
proposed transfer of the business is delayed. Meantime the 
company is caring for business in transit and making prepara- 
tions for eventual reinsurance. Mr. Lemmermann alleges that 
Mr. Joyce and his friends, who control 46 per cent. of the 
stock of the Empire State, are trying to put through a deal 
which will favor them and the National Surety to the detri- 
ment of the other stockholders, inasmuch, he declares, as a 


. 
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better offer might be obtained than that of Perna Wace) kn hwal eueder iT Be ccqutted ier thevedtapls National 
Surety. Objection was also made by the American Surety, 
which wanted time to examine the business proposed for re- 
insurance. The form of order asked for in the papers seeks 
_ to restrain the Empire State from effecting reinsurance with 
any company, but the impression prevails that the company 
must eventually reinsure, whether with the National or some 
other company, and it is expected this part of the order will 
be modified. There seems to be no likelihood that the di- 
rectors will rescind their vote to reinsure and continue the 
company in the business. The offer of the National, which 
would have expired on Monday of this week, has been ex- 
tended to September 17. It was to accept the business of the 
Empire State on payment of 68 per cent. of the unearned pre- 
_mium reserve, which on June 30 last amounted to $307,999. 





The Boston Board of Casualty Underwriters has appointed 
Samuel Davis as its registrar under the new workmen’s com- 
_ pensation law. 


One feature of the prevailing tendency toward workmen's 
compensation legislation all over the country, which is giv- 
ing concern to the employers and insurance companies, is the 
equally increasing demand for prompt extensions in the laws 

already enacted. In spite of the undoubted advantages gained 

_ by the employees, as compared with the old system, they are 

7 usually protesting the special cases in which the employer 
secures his compensating advantage under the law, and are 
demanding changes in the law to liberalize payments. This 
tendency is notable in Washington, where the State has en- 
gaged in the insurance business, maintaining an insurance fund 
under its own control and collecting the premiums from the 

_ employers and distributing them to the employees. This 
brings the question into politics, and the candidates in Wash- 
ington are pledging themselves to favor changes in the law 
broadening its privileges, increasing the payments to em- 
ployees and restoring the “first aid” clause, which was stricken 
out when the law was first enacted. These changes would 
greatly increase the cost of protection to employers, but the 
politicians are apparently going on the theory that an em- 
ployee’s vote is as good as an employer’s, and there are a 
great many more of them. 





3 The’ Southwestern Surety of Denison, Tex., of which 
Charles I. Brooks is vice president and secretary and also gen- 
eral manager, has appointed the John F. Curry Agency, Inc., 
to have charge of the metropolitan district. This is the agency 
‘of which the Hon. James J. Hoey was formerly manager, re- 
signing to become Second Deputy Insurance Superintendent 
of New York State. John B. Murphy has been elected to be 
‘president and general manager of the agency, and he will 
have charge of the surety underwriting. John Baptiste, who 
has resigned from the Armstrong Agency, Inc., will be resi- 
dent secretary of the Southwestern Surety, and will be the 
liability underwriter in the Curry agency. He will also super- 
+ vise the liability business offered by other Eastern agents of 
the Southwestern. Frederic C. Cowden has been retained as 
legal adviser, and other department heads for the agency will 
be announced shortly. The agency will begin writing busi- 
ness in a few days. 
_ Forty cases of new exhibits for the American Museum of 
Safety were brought over from Europe by Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
director of the museum, who arrived on Wednesday of this 
week. Dr. Tolman has been investigating causes of dis- 
-@ases among workmen, some of which are due to the use of 
African woods in the manufacture of furniture, and the ex- 
hibits include a number of wax models illustrating these dis- 


é. 


3g 


eases. Additional funds will be required for the establish- 
ment of larger quarters for the museum in order to accom- 
modate the new exhibits. 


It has been announced this week that investigations made 
in the course of the bankruptcy proceedings against the Bank- 
ers Realty Company and the Fidelity Development Company 
have revealed that certain loans entered as having been made 
to Joseph G. Robin, former president of the Northern Bank 
of New York, were instead used in connection with the Attna 
Indemnity Company, and that Robin will withdraw his plea 
of guilty and demand a jury trial. 





The members of the Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Reinsurance and Inspection Bureau lopped off the first 
word of its name at a meeting on Wednesday and, amended 
its regulations so as to cover Michigan, where a new unlim- 
ited liability law goes into effect on September 1. Under the 
new rules the reinsurance facilities may be extended to cover 
any State in which such laws are hereafter put in operation. 


The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, of Grand Rapids, 
has organized a mutual insurance company to provide insur- 
ance against the workmen’s compensation liability under the 
new law which goes into effect on September 1. The officers 
are: President, Charles F. Sligh; vice president. J. Stuart 
Foote; treasurer, John Hoult; secretary, Francis D. Campau. 
The members employ 7,000 men. 


The Tennessee Insurance Department has ruled that under 
the laws of that State a bank has no power to engage in the 
business of writing insurance, and that no bank in that State 
is qualified henceforth to receive commissions without violat- 
ing the resident agent law. Banks whose charters specifically 
authorize the transaction of an 


cepted from the ruling. 


insurance business ALG Ck 





A meeting of the “frills” committee, empowered by the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers to prepare a policy form shorn of expensive features, will 
be called in a few days in order that its report may be made 
to the association and to the insurance commissioners by 
October I, as directed by the association. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has approved applica- 
tions to organize the following new national banks: The Na- 
tional City Bank of Rome, Ga., capital $100,000; the Rogers 

Park National Bank, Rogers Pave Cooks County. LilgiGes ©: 
Chicago, Ill.), capital $50,000, and the First National Bank of 
East Hampton, Conn., capital $25,000. 


Under the new Georgia law fidelity companies are ex- 
empted from the necessity of depositing $25,000 for the writ- 
ing of public officials bonds. In the original draft all bond- 
ing companies were obligated to make the deposit, but later 
the provision was newly worded. 


A meeting of the Surety Association of America will be 





‘held in September to take action concerning a successor to 


President H. H. Stryker, whose resignation will be effective 
October 1. Mr. Stryker is absent on a business trip. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission announces its sat- 
isfaction at the business of the first year of the operation of 
the new workmen’s compensation act. 


The Shop Mutual Aid Association of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road has gone into the discard after an existence of twenty 
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years. The $3,000 in the treasury will be divided among twen- 
ty-four death claimants. 


Milwaukee liability insurance men have organized a local 
association with John E. Eldred, of the Ocean, as president; 
H. E. Lasche, of the Standard, as vice president, and J. V. 
Robers, of the Travelers, secretary and treasurer. 


The directors of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Bal- 
timore have removed Vice President J. Arthur Nelson and 
have so advised their agents. 





The tna Life has issued a detailed comparison of the 
various employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws 
for the benefit of its agents. 


The Federal Life, which has been issuing industrial policies 
heretofore, will begin writing commercial health and accident 
policies September TI. 





The Capital City Surety will have Frank P. Dolan as its 
general manager. Excise bonding will be a specialty with the 
company. 


The Ohio Board of Awards is providing for future contin- 
gencies designating Io per cent. of its receipts as a reserve 
fund. 


The Prudential Casualty of Indianapolis is planning to re- 
duce its capital from $600,000 to $300,000. 


The Connecticut General is issuing a special travel policy 
which carries an accumulation feature. 











Miscellany. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL UNION. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meeting at Detroit This 
Week. 


(Special Report.) 

Derroit, August 27—The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Mutual Union was held to-day at the Hotel Tuller roof 
garden, preceding the annual meeting. of the Detroit Conference. 
President A. R. Arford, secretary of the Workingmen’s Mutual 
Protection Association, of Benton Harbor, Mich., was in the 
chair. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President Arford made a thoughtful address to the delegates, 
of which the following are extracts: 

I consider it a distinct honor to have the privilege of giving 
to the National Mutual Union, in this its second annual meeting, 
the first address of its presiding officer. 

Allow me first of all to extend to each and every member my 
heartiest thanks for your patience and co-operation in the past 
year’s work. It is no slight task to pilot an organization through 
the formation period, and especially so when the pathway is just 
a little hazy. Much thought has been given to the work, and 
we feel that you will all agree that a distinct progress has been 
made. 

The last year has brought much prosperity which certainly is 
just cause for rejoicing. The business which we represent was 
never so popular, nor so well understood by the general public as 
it is today, and we can only wish for you even a better year for 
IQI2. 

To me, at least, there is quite a deal of satisfaction as I look 
over the roster of membership, The large membership empha- 
sizes the fact that there was a need for such an organization 
as the National Mutual Union, and further augurs well for- its 
permanency as well as its becoming a strong factor in further- 
ing the great profession we represent. There is much mission- 
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ary work to be done, however, and we earnestly hope each com- 
pany member will become an active solicitor during the next 
year and make an 100 per cent. increase. Let our slogan be: 
“Let every man put his shoulder to the wheel.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER BODIES. 


The multiplicity of organizations and bureaus, becoming a 
member of which entails no little expense, causes quite a little — 
of uncertainty on the part of company officials as to the advis- 
ability of full and hearty co-operation. Sometimes this uncer- 
tainty is due to not having had any past experience as company 
officials, enabling them to see the beneficial results already 
brought about by such organizations. Allow me to earnestly 
urge full and hearty co-operation with all such organizations which 
have for their object the bettering of our business, especially the 
Detroit Conference, Bureau of Publicity and a bureau of edu- 
cation, which no doubt will be established within the very near | 
future. Let me further urge your careful co-operation with the 
insurance departments of your several States, not only cultivat- 
ing their personal acquaintance, but even mutually working out 
the problems which confront us in our work. 


LEGISLATION. 


During the-coming year forty-three legislatures will be in ses- — 
sion, and in all probability whatever of drastic legislation is to be — 
enacted will be done at that time. It behooves each and every 
company to become watchful and give all possible assistance to 
our legislative committee and Bureau of Publicity as well as to — 
give intelligent advice whenever and wherever possible to your 
representatives in the Legislature. Inasmuch as mutual health 
and accident insurance companies have a common interest with © 
the large body of fraternal insurance companies and societies, we 
should come to a proper understanding with them, making our — 
interest as one. Then we would wield a tremendous influence ~ 
and power with the law making bodies. It is our firm belief that 
we will only get fair legislation in so far as we can get careful © 
thought and consideration from our representatives. Ignorance 
of the fundamental and scientific principles underlying careful 
health and accident insuring underwriting will cause drastic laws 
to be enacted; therefore, we should avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to promote a proper understanding of the true prin-— 
ciples of our business. : 

In my opinion the mutual companies have not been receiving 
fair treatment on rulings on policies. In my own case I have 
frequently noted that certain policies issued by stock companies, 
and which we are compelled to duplicate, contain provisions in — 
direct violation to our charter. We should not be compelled to 
issue the same forms as the stock companies for this reason. 


The report of the executive committee was read by C. H. 
Brackett. Three new companies have been elected, making a 
total membership of 28. The new ones are the Acme Industrial 
Life of New Orleans, the Wisconsin Casualty of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and the Columbian Casualty of Pontiac, Mich. Applica- 
tions for membership were received at this meeting from the — 
Fraternities Health and Accident Company of Rockland, Me, 
and the Bankers’ Accident of East St. Louis. These applications 
were appended to the report of the committee. Mr. Brackett ” 
dwelt upon the desirability of the educational movement of the 
Detroit Conference. 

The report was placed on file. i, 

President Arford then called upon Chauncey S. S. Miller to. 
outline the work of the educational movement. ¥ 

Mr. Miller addressed the meeting in a forceful manner, calling 
attention to the community of interest between the National — 
Mutual Union and the Detroit Conference, whose interests are 
more closely allied than those of any other two organizations. 
He also pointed out that of all forms of insurance written, those 
represented by the National Mutual Union and the Detroit Con-— 
ference come closest to the hearts of the people? There are 33,- 
000,000 wage earners in the United States to whom these com- 
panies cater. Do they realize the potentiality of this clientage? 
When they do they can protect themselves from the ravages | or 
the ignorant legislator. . 

The president extended the thanks of the Union to Mr. Mille 
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companies which are not now members of the Union. Urgent 
and cordial invitations have been sent to all these companies to 
become members. 

The treasurer's report showed total receipts of $260, and total 
disbursements of $286.55. With the 1911 balance of $130, the 
report for the current year shows a balance of $103.45. 

The discussion of topics followed. As to “The relationship 
that should exist between the mutual companies and the insur- 
ance departments,” M. B. Campbell, manager of the People’s 
Mutual Accident and Health Insurance Company, who was as- 
signed the leadership, declared the subject was of too delicate a 
“nature for public discussion, and he had prepared no notes 
thereon. 

On motion it was agreed to hold an executive session later on 
at which Mr. Campbell could be heard. 

The second topic for discussion was “Should the companies that 
are members of the National Mutual Union belong to the De- 
troit Conference, and why? FE. G. Robinson, president of the 
National Masonic Provident Association, as leader, answered the 
first part of this proposition unqualifiedly in the affirmative. As 
to why, he pointed out that combination is the key to success. It 
has proven expedient for individuals to get together in unions, 
conferences, etc. Why not advance this theory one step further 
and get the various organizations together? There seems to be 
still some sentiment against the mutual companies on the part 
of the legislators and insurance commissioners. Some of this 
opposition comes from stock companies. One way to overcome 
this is to get closer to the stock companies, and this can best be 
done by joining the Detroit Conference. - 

Discussion following this developed that the stock companies do 
not sanction this opposition, but that it undoubtedly exists in 
the minds of unscrupulous agents who do not hesitate to use it in 
competition—a still stronger incentive therefore to join the De- 
troit Conference. 

The report of the legislative committee was here made by its 
chairman, A. J. Simpson, who outlined in full the workings of the 
Bureau of Publicity and its value to the small companies. He 
urged the Union companies to join. A lengthy discussion as to 
the cost and its equitable apportionment followed, after which 
the Union adjourned for luncheon, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was devoted to further consideration of 
the Educational Bureau. President Arford forceably pointed 
out that the Educational Bureau is not only desirable, but is an 
actual necessity. As to the scope of the work this had been dis- 
cussed fully at the morning session. 

E. C. Bowley, manager of the Workingmen’s Mutual Pro- 
tective Association, read a short paper on the best method of com- 
pensating agents. In his opinion the new agent is not entitled to 
such a good contract as an experienced man. Part time men are, 
in like manner, not entitled to such a desirable contract as the 
full-time man. He said that new companies go wild on the sub- 
ject of agency compensation, so much so that they cannot pay 
loss claims. 

It developed in the discussion following that a salary is not 
expedient for a new agent, but that a commission arrangement 
with renewals for some time is better. 

In the absence of Mr. Beson who was scheduled to read a paper 
on the “Best Method of Procuring Agents,’ Mr. F. W. Munsell 
started the discussion, saying that he has had good results from 
advertising in local papers and referring the answers to salaried 
representatives who appoint the agents for six months in which 
time an agent can usually develop into either a success or a 
failure. The discussion following was instructive. 

The Question Box discussion occupied the remainder of the 
session, the most important discussions centering on the question 
of crooked claims. It was maintained that a good agent can do 


much in keeping the loss ratio down by the proper handling of 
claims. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

At the morning session Mr. R. B. Beson read a valuable paper 
on the best method of procuring agents. 

The report of the nominating committee was then received and 
unanimously accepted, the following officers being declared 
elected for the ensuing year: President, A. R. Arford, secretary 
Workingmen’s Mutual Protective Association, Mich.; first vice 
president, S. W. Munsell, president Masonic Mutual Accident 
Insurance Company, Mass.; second vice president, W. C. 
Goodall, Bankers’ Accident Company of. Illinois; secretary F. 
H. Goodman, president Home Accident and Health Insurance 
Company, Ind.; treasurer, H. M. Best, treasurer People’s Health 
and Accident Company, Mich.; executive committee—C. H. 
Brackett, chairman; John J. Barnsdall, A. D. Baily, M. B. Camp- 
bell, J. D. Hunt. Legislative committee—Arthur J. Simpson, 
chairman; John J. Barnsdell, F. W. Munsell, C. P. Williams, 
John F. Harris. 

Adjournment was then taken sine die. The Union will follow 
the Detroit Conference as to time and place of next meeting. 


Insurance Superintendent Emmet on Present Insurance 
Conditions. 





A page interview, with a portrait, with William Temple 
Emmet on insurance conditions in New York, was printed in 
the New York Times of last Sunday. The following are ex- 
tracts : 


A change for the better has undoubtedly come in the United 
States. But a short time ago most of the questions which loom 
largest now were not regarded as political or governmental, but 
social, industrial, or personal, as the case might be. They are 
all now being treated as governmental matters, and perhaps 
wisely administered Government will be able to solve most of 
them satisfactorily in due course of time. 

In no direction has this change been more notable than in that 
leading toward State insurance. But as far as I am concerned, 
I shall be perfectly satisfied, if here, in New York State, we de- 
cide to go slowly in the matter, getting what guidance we can 
from the experiments made elsewhere. Wisconsin’s pioneer work 
should be particularly valuable in proving or disproving the 
worth of State insurance under a democratic form of govern- 
taent.L* * 

LIFE INSURANCE. 


There has been so many changes for the better that it would 
be impossible to catalogue them, and not only the public, but the 
companies have gained thereby. For the first two years after 
the upheaval the New York companies suffered because of the 
facts which had been brought out, but now the public has re- 
gained its confidence in them, and rightly. The great companies 
are now all trying to conduct their business not only in accord- 
ance with the letter of the law, but in accordance with its spirit, 
and the result is that four of them are now writing almost as 
much, if not quite as much insurance, as the statutes will permit. 
No better evidence of renewed confidence could be offered. 

Competition is along proper lines under the new régime, and 
results in giving the policyholder the best insurance for the least 
money; it often not only gives insurance according to the con- 
tract, but gives social and other service to the policyholders 
without cost. * 

The personal relations which the officers of the great com- 
panies are trying to establish between the companies, their agents, 
and their policyholders, are all of benefit to the business of life 
insurance and the welfare of the community. Policyholders are 
daily becoming more attached to the companies with which they 
are doing business, better satisfied with their treatment, more 
interested in the company management. ‘The personnel in the 
agency field has been enormously improved by the fact that the 
companies no longer are permitted to pay extravagant commis- 
sions and make lurid contracts. 

The co-operation with the companies of the insurance depart- 
ments of the various States and the various associations of life 
underwriters has revolutionized the standing of the life insur- 
ance agent. Men who now sell life insurance are proud of their 
calling, and in consequence they are no longer looked upon as 
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nuisances. Becoming self-respecting, they have become respected. 
The profession of selling life insurance has been recognized as 
one of the most honorable. * * 

The companies in general are now in fine financial shape, 
their funds being treated in most cases as trust funds should 
be treated:4= 

Periodical examinations of the affairs of companies under the 
control of the insurance department are infinitely more thorough 
than they were in the days before the Armstrong investigation. 
The companies are examined every three years, and in the case 
of the great companies this means the employment of a large 
corps of experts for many months. Every investment is not only 
accurately reported to us, but is absolutely verified as to its 
value, stability and legality. Each detail of the company’s office 
organization is passed upon by experts qualified to decide whether 
or not the management and operation are in accord with modern 
ideas of efficiency. The salaries’ of all important officials are 
scrutinized. In short there is nothing about the great insurance 
companies which is not known to this department after our 
examinations are completed, and the fullest publicity is imme- 
diately given to what we ascertain, * * 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION. 


With such an agency as this National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at work, and with the prevailing acceptance 
by insurance men of the idea that public supervision must be 
far reaching and strong, there is less reason now than there 
ever was before for an amendment of the Federal Constitution 
taking these powers from the States and vesting them in the 
National Government. * * 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Of late there has been much dissatisfaction over the cost of 
fire insurance. People are writing daily, and even calling at 
this office, to invoke the aid of this department in securing rate 
reductions. And while we have no power to make rates, the 
law does give us the power to prevent discriminatory rates. 
Therefore, in order to put myself in a position so that I might 
intelligently exercise this power, I recently asked all the fire 
insurance companies doing business here to file with me the 
statistical record of past experience upon which they have relied 
in rate making, 


A few have tried to comply with the request, but most of 


them have taken the position that while each one of them has 
maintained some statistical records of this sort, such records 
are not available for the information of the public. In general 
they have thus virtually declined to give me the figures which 
I asked for. 

Of course I recognize the fact that in the case of a company 
doing business throughout the whole United States the experi- 
ence which it has had in the State of New York might not be 
comprehensive enough to enable even an expert to draw from 
it conclusions as to the fairness of the company’s rates. There- 
fore, at the last meeting of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners I had a resolution introduced (which was 
passed) appointing a committee of five heads of different State 
departments to take up this whole question with the fire insur- 
ance companies. I was appointed chairman of the committee, 
and we intend to meet almost immediately for the purpose of 
discovering the facts concerning just how fire insurance rates 
are really determined. * * 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE, , 


I think the leaders of these societies in New York State in 
the main, have awakened to the necessity for building their 
organizations on the rock of adequate rates, and that most of 
them maintain ample reserves. These, calculated scientifically 
upon tables of proper experience and based upon a sufficient 
number of lives, cannot fail to make fraternal insurance work 
out as satisfactorily as any other form of life insurance, if the 
management is competent. * * 


CASUALTY AND LIABILITY INSURANCE, 


Nearly everyone, I suppose, is familiar with the growing 
movement, here and elsewhere, in favor of the adoption of just 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws. I am 
emphatically in accord with the spirit of the times in that par- 
ticular. I believe a workmen’s compensation law should be 
written on the statute books of New York State at the earliest 
possible moment—a law which will absolutely insure workers 
in hazardous employments of adequate compensation for injuries 
received while at their tasks, without regard to whether those 
injuries shall be the result of their own or their employers’ 
negligence. * * 

The well managed casualty companies have done the best 
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they could in maintaining adequate reserves and State laws have 
attempted regulation of this subject, but the uncertainty of jury 
trials and the brief time during which such: insurance has been 
in operation have led to great differences of opinion, even among 
experts. This uncertainty would be cleared up if the principle 
of workmen’s compensation, as that term is now understood, 
were put into operation throughout the country. Such legisla- 
tion, besides being absolutely necessary from the standpoint of 
the workingmen, is desirable, it seems to me, from the stand- 
point of the companies, because its general adoption will stand- 
ardize this business in much the same way that the life insur- 
ance business has been standardized. The whole casualty situa- 
tion is inextricably mixed up with the question of workmen’s 
compensation, and I shall do all I properly can while I am con- 
nected with this work to help along the speedy enactment of a 
satisfactory compensation law in New York State. 


The Hartford Fire on Classifications. 


The Hartford Fire has sent to its agents an able statement of 
the views of the company on classification as a basis for the 
calculation of fire insurance rates. After referring to the 
popular belief that fire insurance rates may be made from 
classification tables, which belief is doubtless based upon a sup- 
posed analogy with life insurance mortality tables, the statement 
points out that the classification of risks on the basis of occu— 
pancy is a purely arbitrary undertaking. It continues: 


Rates are based on underwriting judgment, and no matter what 
lawmakers may say, inevitably must be. An insurance super- 
intendent’s office may be filled to the ceiling with classification 
statistics, but when he makes up his mind whether a rate is 
proper or not, even in his case, it must be a matter of opinion— 
and that, too, without his possessing practical training in the 
business. Insurance superintendents do not claim to be rate 
experts, and even if they did it is most illogical that in a question 
of judgment rating the party whose money is at risk must be 
governed by the judgment of the party who has nothing at 
stake. In the long run, if the opinion of the State is to de- 
termine the premium charge, then justice would require the 
State to guarantee its adequacy. 

Classification aids the underwriter in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of business and tells him what classes of risks have been 
profitable or unprofitable under the particular methods of un- 
derwriting which obtain in his own office, but the average result 
does not convey this information. In fact, to many underwriters 
the average figures would be confusing. If the average sawmills 
in the country, for instance, showed a loss to the total number of 
companies (and thereby seemed to require an advance in rates), 
might it not well be that a carefully managed company could con- 
tinue to write sawmills at the old rates and yet make money? 
Who is to tell the underwriter of a well-managed company how 
far the unprofitable results were caused by too free writing on the 
part of ill-managed companies, who carelessly or ignorantly have 
granted overinsurance on depreciated plants, or how many mills 
have been written where the supply of timber was exhausted 
and whose insurance should have been declined? 

An underwriter. uses a great many sources of information in 
making up his mind as to what is a proper basis rate. One of 
these sources is the classification figures, it is true, but these 
constitute only one aid. Their value is merely suggestive and 
wholly indeterminate. The underwriter’s situation is analogous 
to the position of the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. 
The weather man cannot tell to a ‘certainty what the day will 
bring forth, neither can the underwriter. Each of them gathers 
what information he can and makes his estimate of the future. 

The weather man-has dispatches before him describing condi- 
tions existing at a certain hour in places North, South, East and 
West. He knows from his record what often has happened 
in the past when similar conditions prevailed, and he makes his 
prediction as best he can. Fortunately for him he has no finan- 
cial responsibility as to the outcome of his forecast such as the 
insurance companies assume. The underwriter, too, reviews his 
experience tables, considers the effect of such new conditions as 
may surround the business in the matter of novel hazards, in 
changes of construction, drift of population, alteration of busi- 
ness methods and processes, and makes his estimate of the future 
as best he can. Sometimes he is right, sometimes he is’ wrong. 
The result no man, however gifted, can foretell. 

It will tend to right conclusions if all who discuss this subject 
will remember that there is no mathematical basis for fire insur- 
ance rates. They must necessarily be a matter of expert judg- 
ment—and every rate is a prediction. 
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THE DETROIT CONFERENCE 


Of Industrial Health and Accident 





Underwriters—The Twenty-eighth Convention Held 


This Week at Detroit, 





(Special report.) 

Derroitr, August 28.—The roof garden of the Hotel Tuller 
_ was well filled with an enthusiastic gathering of insurance com- 
pany officials and their wives, when President H. G. B. Alexander 
called to order the twenty-eighth convention of the Detroit Con- 
ference at 10:30 o'clock this morning. The roll call showed 
forty-two companies in attendance, and the report of the com- 
mittee of credentials showed that these companies were repre- 
sented by seventy-five delegates and alternates. There were 
also a score of newspaper correspondents, many of whom also 
have their wives and daughters with them. 

The morning program was executed with a snap and vim 
characteristic of the presiding officer. The reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with, and President 
Alexander read his address. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


At the birthplace of this organization it is my privilege, and 
my very great pleasure, for the third time as the president of the 
Detroit Conference to bid you a most hearty welcome. 

Let me thank you once more for the honor you have done me 
in placing me at the head of this important organization. Along 
with its responsibilities, duties and cares one must feel the senti- 
ment that led you to bestow this honor upon me; that I cherish 
it, | beg to assure you. 

In handing over the reins of office to other hands at the con- 
clusion of this convention, permit me to state that it is most 
gratifying to me, as I am confident it is to you, that this organi- 
zation is stronger, better, more closely knit and happier than ever 
in its admirable history. It now number seventy-seven companies, 
and it may reasonably hope in the very near future to have some 
notable accessions from our kinsmen in the hospitable Southland. 

It has accomplished, through your united efforts and earnest 
co-operation, not a little in the last twelve months, and while it 
is not in mortals always to “command success” in fullest measure 
desired, vet, like Sempronius, we may, perhaps, without undue 
pride, assert that we have “earned it.” 

Cecil Rhodes, that great empire builder, said when nearing his 
demise that all he wished in the way of encomiums or tablet in 
the Hall of Fame was these words: 


“So little done, 
So much to do.” 


When the history of this organization for the twelve months 
just past is written, I trust the record will fairly show not a 
little done, though there is much more to be done. It seems to 
your president that it is 


OUR IMMEDIATE DUTY, 


aye, and privilege, to broaden and intensify the scope of our en- 
deavors. All over this country the need of pushing, of systema- 
tizing the education of insurance company Officers, insurance 
agents, State insurance officials and legislators has been recog- 
nized by the organizations representing those great divisions of 
this business of ours, classified as life insurance, fire insurance and 
casualty insurance. 

Our needs in that respect are patent and concrete. The fire 
companies’ organizations are busily at work. The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents has done excellent work, and two 
weeks ago at the Old Point Comfort convention the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters took a very 
significant step forward by unanimously voting to enlarge the 
scope of the Bureau of Publicity by providing for the enlargement 
of the governing committee of the bureau and arranging “to 
gather and collate facts bearing upon the general subject of 
insurance education; to conduct an educational campaign; to 
furnish the public and its members such information as will be 
both in the public interest and promote the cause of insurance 
as a system; to co-operate with other bureaus, civic organiza- 
_ tions, etc.; to organize agents, etc., and to provide the necessary 





funds at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
net cash premiums collected by the companies in the previous 
calendar year.” 

It seems to me that it is our most obvious duty to do our 
share in this great and pressing work. We have heard the in- 
vitation of the State insurance commissioners to help in the work 
of popular insurance education, and have been positively assured 
at our last mid-winter convention by one of them that all sums 
set forth in our annual statements as contributions to the work 
ofpopular insurance education will receive no word of criticism 
nor aught but praise. 

Is there any phase of insurance today that more closely 
touches the men and women of this country than ours? Life 
and fire insurance are older and hence more familiar forms of 
human protection; ours is the most personal and individual of 
all. Ourselves, our agents, our patrons and the members of the 
various law making bodies surely need more knowledge and 
right knowledge of the purposes, the growth and the needs of 
our particular form of protection. Recognizing this obvious 
fact, we know that we have the resources, the instrumentalities 
right in our own organization, and can set at work promptly 
and energetically the ways and means of doing the one thing 
that is the prime necessity of the day and the hour. 

I EARNESTLY AND URGENTLY COMMEND 
this thought to your careful consideration and bespeak united 
action at this convention, looking to the practical establishment 
of our own bureau of education, here and now, irrespective of 
what allied organizations may be preparing to do or expecting 
to do. 

Prompt, concerted action of this sort will do incalculable 
good for each and every company associated in this organiza- 
tion, young or old, large or small. “He giveth twice, who giveth 
quickly,” is a thought most apropos now. 

We must realize that the means must be supplied, or ‘at least 
pledged, and provided promptly. Every day the needs increase. 
Every day’s delay means that just much more to be done in com- 
bating ignorance, misunderstandings and natural, because uncor- 
rected, prejudices to be overcome. The report of the Educa- 
tional Bureau will define this matter in detail and contains rec- 
ommendations calculated to cope with the situation fittingly and 
decisively. 

Speaking retrospectively, the readoption at the recent Spokane 
convention of the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the 

UNIFORM STANDARD PROVISIONS BILL 


must be a source of the greatest gratification to every organiza- 
tion writing health and accident insurance in this country. Your 
president, as the chairman of the committee designated by the 
insurance commissioners at their last previous annual conven- 
tion at Milwaukee to confer and co-operate with them in mat- 
ters of proposed legislation, worked earnestly, patiently and, we 
trust, successfully, to harmonize all elements and evolve a meas- 
ure that would be fair, honest and comprehensive. A vast vol- 
ume of correspondence with State insurance departments was 
had, numerous meetings of the committee, which had been en- 
larged to include representatives of the leading companies writ- 
ing commercial health and accident insurance, were held at 
Boston, Springfield, Mass.; Albany, New York, and Chicago, 
separately and in conjunction with the committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

For your kindly co-operation and constant support the chair- 
man of that committee, who happens to be the titular head of 
this organization, desires to express his most sincere apprecia- 
iton. 

Also at the Spokane convention, last month, this organization 
had presented, through the insurance commissioner of this 
State, a bill intended to define and check switching and twisting 
and to make the diversion or retention of premiums an act of 
embezzlement. This measure, without any delay or adverse 
comment, was referred to the chairman of the committee on 
laws and legislation on record for your knowledge and in- 
spection, correspondence with the several State insurance de- 
partments, covering the matter of switching and twisting, and 
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indicating clearly what recourse we may expect in that connec- 
tion. 

At the mid-winter meeting of this organization, it was recom- 
mended that as a body and severally, as separate organizations, 
we join with the National One-Cent Letter Postage Association, 
in the nation-wide effort that is being made to reduce the cost of 
first-class letter postage, from two cents to one cent, and we 
have the expectation of hearing from an officer of that organiza- 
tion at this convention regarding the justice of this movement 
and what progress is being made toward obtaining a proper 
reduction of the cost of doing our business so far as this item 
of expenditure is concerned. 

Since the last annual meeting of this organization, we have 
lost one of our oldest and most esteemed members—William 
deMattos Hooper. At the regular mid-winter meeting, appro- 
priate resolutions were passed and engrossed, and Mr. Louis H. 
Fibel kindly consented to tender this expression of our regret 
and esteem to the widow and daughter of our member who has 
gone before. 

Correspondence with the leading casualty organizations of the 
South which write the same classes of insurance as we do, leads 
me to believe that 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE WE MAY EXPECT A COALITION 


to be effected between the Southern Casualty and Surety Con- 
ference and this body. A. most cordial invitation has been ex- 
tended to the members of the Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference to be with us at this time, and I am glad to see that 
so many have accepted our hearty invitation. If it meets with 
your approval to consider formally a proposition for such a 
merger, and with it, I may say, goes the renewed invitation so 
cordially extended at the last mid-winter meeting of this body 
by those of its members who hail from the hospitable Southland, 
regularly to have our mid-winter gatherings at some suitable 
place in the South, I think I may say that these growing and 
energetic workers in the vineyard will be with us not only in 
spirit and in purpose, but in name, as full-fledged members of the 
Detroit Conference. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


When accepting the office, which I shall at the close of this 
convention relinquish, I asked for your co-operation in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“T have just one suggestion to offer, just one request to make, 
and that is, that every member of the conference will lend to its 
officers, including the president, his loyal, hearty, earnest sup- 
port; not support of the usual character of attending the conven- 
tion and being satisfied with the papers read and the good times 
given, but I want you gentlemen, one and all, to work and work 
hard along the right lines for the interests of the conference 
and the business it represents at any and all times during the 
coming year. 

“Let me, if I may, make another suggestion, and that is that 
we study carefully the insurance laws of every State in which we 
are operating, making an earnest, honest effort to comply with 
the same, in their entirety, not only. legally but morally. The 
superintendents of insurance are all human and not infallible, 
and are, in the great majority, fair and just, and any exceptions— 
if there be any — only prove the rule.” 

That you have complied with my request is best evidenced by 
the good work accomplished and just recited by me. 

I thank you sincerely'and bespeak for my successor in the office 
of president of this great organization the same hearty co-opera- 
tion, and if possible (and I believe it to be), still more earn- 
est support. 


On motion by Mr. Fibel, Mr. Alexander’s able address was 
received with unanimous thanks, and ordered printed with the 


minutes. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Mr. C. H. Cross, secretary of the convention, reported six new 
members, the American Accident Company of Nebraska, the 
Brotherhood Accident Company of Massachusetts, the Bankers’ 
Accident Company of Illinois, the International Liberty Union 
of Kentucky, the Old Line Life of Wisconsin, and the Transyl- 
vania Casualty Company of Kentucky. The report was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 


REPORT OF ‘THE ‘TREASURER. 


Predeuved C. He Brackett reported on funds: handled between 
January 30, 1912 


, and August 26, 1912, showing total receipts of 
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$2,390.99, and total disbursements of $510.55, with a balance in 
bank of $1,880.44. The auditing committee, through E. G 
Robinson, chairman, reported this balance sheet to be correct, 
and suggested that as the Detroit Conference is not incorporated, 
and therefore has no legal status, the deposit be made in the 
name of the treasurer. There was objection to this suggestion 
so the report was adopted with the stipulation that this sugges- 
tion be referred to the executive committee. 

Mr. Reinhold R. Koch reported for the agency bureau com- 
mittee, outlining the growth of the work otf the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau. During the year 2,804 names have been reported on, 
thirty-five companies taking advantage of the records. He 
urged every company to subscribe to the bureau, pointing out 
that in time this bureau will be the means of practically elim- 
inating the crooked agent while affording protection for the 
desirable men in the meantime. Mr. Koch’s report was accepted, 
and placed on file. 


“THE NEED OF THE HOM 
At this point President Alexander said he had recently found 
on his desk an anonymous paper entitled “The Need of the 
Hour,” which he had read, and deemed worthy of the attention 
of the Conference. At his request Mr. Curtis read the paper, 
which was received with hearty applause, and ordered placed on 
file. The following are extracts: 


The summary of human understanding, properly sub-divided, 
has been fittingly expressed in the following lines of an old 


‘Arabian proverb, and although penned hundreds of years ago, 


Ss er a 


they seemingly fit to a dot the situation as it confronts us today. _ 


“He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, 
He is a fool—shun him. 
He who knows, and knows not he knows, 
He is asleep. Wake him. 
He who knows not, and knows he knows not, 
He is a child. Teach him. 
He who knows, and knows he knows, 
He is wise. Follow him.” 


It being most difficult to determine just which are fools and 
which are wise men, we eliminate from the consideration of 
this paper all those coming within the purview of the first and 
last reference, and build our structure for the eyes of those 
covered by the second and third references. The man who 
knows not, and admits it; and the man who knows, but doesn’t 
apply his knowledge. Coming directly to the issue, there never 
was a time in the history of insurance when community in- 
terest held so large a place as it does today. Not only does it 
hold a larger place, but it is also an ever expanding interest. 

Today is the day when men with interests in common must 
see things alike and work in harmony and unison, with every 
man’s shoulder to the wheel. Conditions have changed and are 
changing so rapidly that we cannot read as we run. In fact, we 
cannot even run, for the roads are changed and most of them 
are unlighted. Still worse, they are not even good roads, and 
are infested with many dangers. The days of exploration and 
exploitation are past. No longer can the pioneer set forth con- 
fident of his freedom and right to travel where he will. Today 
he hardly gets started before he bumps into a sign reading 
“Stop! This road. blocked, new road being built.’ Making a 
detout, he comes upon another road, but shortly reaches a fork 
where appears “Keep to the left, there is no right.” Turning to 


the left he travels but a short distance when he discovers that he — 


is in “Toll Gate Alley,’ where the number and variety of toll 
gates set up by the different States and cities, together with the 
animation and good cheer with which the toll collectors carry 
on their work, creates the impression of a church bazar. Jaded 
and worn, he reaches the end of that road, where a specialist 
steps forth, and after a 1o-second thorough examination he says: 
“T will report to the forty-eight doctors now in session, they 
will soon cure you.” With gravity and the conscious ability 
of men trained or experienced in almost every line but insurance, 
the “doctors” variously diagnose the trouble as “Constructive 
Brain Fag,” “Financial Pleurisy, ” “Underwriters’ Gout,” “Anae- 
mic Morals,” “Itching Palm,” ' “Development . Ataxia, % “Settle- 
ment Paralysis,” “Public: Welfare Blindness”. and dozens of 
Promptly a ‘resolution passes that each shall 
return to his own compounding drug shop—the legislature—and 


so soon as may be reasonably possible thereafter prescribe and 
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deliver forty-eight varieties of cure for each complaint. Sur- 
viving these outward manifestations of interest, we turn to one 
another for 


COMFORT, CONSOLATION AND CO-OPERATION, 


‘Comfort—about the same as a cold potato and iced tea in 
mid-winter. 

Consolation—Be cheered, 
consoling. 

Co-operation the best ever. 


we are all in the same boat. Very 
“Tl give the advice, you do the 
work and pay the bill.’ We also discover an epidemic of “In- 
somnia-Kleptomania,’ “Over Rating Fever,’ “Policy Frills 
Frenzy,” “High Expense Chills,’ “Crooked Agent Nausea” and 
many other ills. All of these and many other conditions cannot 
be denied, but many of them could be corrected or eliminated 


-by united, consistent and persistent effort. 


WHAT THE BUSINESS: NEEDS 


is a clearing house or health department. Not one that is every- 
body’s business, and consequently nobody’s affair, but one or- 
ganized as any other business institution should be, with brains, 
backing and individual energy doing its work constantly. 

Among other things there is need for such a bureau to devote 
its energies in corrective work against such afflictions as munic- 
ipal licenses. They are in conflict with good business policy, 
and represent class discrimination. Merchants pay taxes upon 
what they own, and in some cases upon the volume of business 
transacted, while insurance companies pay upon their assets, 
their transactions and their hopes. 


PUBLICATION ‘LAWS. 


Originally it was demanded as a measure of public safety and 
information that a company’s condition be published. Today 
the public is not benefited at all, but the practice continues be- 
cause it is a source of revenue and political subsidy. The ridicu- 
lous extent to which this matter has been carried can be briefly 
illustrated. Minnesota law originally called for publication in the 


most populous county, but St. Paul being jealous of Minneapolis, 


The big interests at Duluth insisted on 


judicial circuits in which a company does business. 


_ instead of retaliatory penalties could be in operation. 


the law was amended to read “the two most populous counties.” 
“three most populous 
counties,’ and so it stands. 

The cost of publishing in each of three daily papers in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, respectively, is $9. The aver- 
age circulation of each paper is 50,000. In the neighboring State, 
North Dakota, the law directs publication in each of the twelve 

i The commis- 
sioner is directed to make the publications. Some of the papers 


selected this year were: 


Popula- 

tion 
Elattemeatcessress,. Hatton, N. Dak:00s... 6.65... 666 
Northwood Gleaner, Northwood, N. Dak............ 769 
fhurtleslare wave, Lurtle Lake N. Dak. 0.0.0.5... 800 
North Dakota Eagle, Willow City, N. Dak.......... 620 
imckey meporter, Dickey, N. Dakss. i200... 00000000. 187 
Patlecswadvacate, saties, IN: Dake. .i.06.66 20s sccm 346 


and the cost is $19.95 per paper. 


Then we have the Missouri suicide law, a dangerous and costly 
instrument, serving no end but folly. Also the Louisiana 100 per 
cent. penalty law to coerce settlement before a claim can be 
proven. 

RECIPROCAL INSTEAD OF RETALIATORY LAWS. 


Many States have statutes under which reciprocal courtesies 
In illustra- 
tion, New York charges I per cent. premium tax. Illinois charges 
2 per cent., but instead of Illinois reciprocating on the 1 per cent. 
basis, it forces New York to retaliate on the 2 per cent. basis, a 
difference of 1 per cent. on the gross premiums in both States. 
Many evils of the business might be entirely done away with if 
companies through a bureau would introduce bills for constructive 
law. Recently a modest effort was launched in the form of a bill 
dealing with twisting, discrimination, rebating and embezzlement. 
The result of our efforts with the commissioners in convention 


at Spokane you all know. Help is waiting all along the line if 


we have a just cause and are willing to work, 
EDUCATIONAL, 


‘The complex and annoying questions of rate making, policy 
construction, manual building, and occupational experience are 
always. live topics ated convention, but the work is not carried 
on between times, therefore little is accomplished. 

The new. proposition—workmen’s compensation—dealing as it 


; does directly aye our pane is one which phone be thoroughly 


er ve 
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explained to the public. Its protection is so limited and its cost 
is so high that the workingman is sure to be fooled. It must be 
to our advantage to have him fully enlightened. 

These and many other matters concern us so vitally that no 
shadow of doubt can remain as to the advisability of firmly 
establishing such a bureau to carry on the work of reform. If 
you are not convinced there is still one item which, by itself, 
would justify the establishment of such a bureau and the disposal 
of all its energy and resource to the accomplishment of one item— 
viz: one cent letter postage. Detroit Conference members are pay- 
ing annually for letter postage only, no less than $150,000. A 
properly inaugurated campaign would mean: (1) Seventy-five 
companies; (2) 40,000 agents; (3) 2,000,000 policyholders; (4) 
success and a saving of $75,000 per year to the conference com- 
panies, a saving in one year sufficient to operate the bureau for 
three or four years. 


“He who knows not” has been advised. 
“He who knows” should be awake. : 
If the duty is plain, why not do it now? 


REPORT OF THE GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Herman Behrens read the following report of the griev- 
ance committee: 


Your committee takes pleasure in reporting that very few 
complaints have reached it during the past six months, and such 
as have come to its notice have been minor ones due to mis- 
understandings, which, in most cases, were readily cleared up. 

It is a source of satisfaction to the committee, as it must be’ 
to the conference, that at the present time the industrial accident 
and health business is in an extremely satisfactory shape as 
regards field conditions. All companies, whether in or out of 
the conference, with few exceptions, appreciate the fact that the 
so-called “switching of business” cannot be done at a profit; 
consequently very little switching is being done, with the result 
that policyholders, companies and insurance departments are 
better satisfied. : 

In this connection we call to the attention of your body the 
fact that many insurance commissioners have co- -operated with 
your committee, and have begun an active campaign of educa- 
tion against the switching evil, and wherever the laws of the 
State permit, insurance departments have prevented switching 
by legal action. 


The report of the grievance committee was accepted and 
placed on file. 

At this point Mr. Curtis was granted permission to make the 
annonucements on behalf of the entertainment and banquet com- 
mittee, after which the program was resumed. 


MR. SIMPSON ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MUTUAL AND STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mr. A. J. Simpson, president of the American Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, prefaced his remarks by saying that at the first meeting 
of the Detroit Conference he attended he was impressed with 
the alert, confident air exhibited by those at that meeting who 
represented the stock companies, and the lost, hesitating, uncer- 
tain, unsatisfied air exhibited by the members representing the 
mutual companies. To him this difference was unaccountable. 
It was true, he said, that as a rule the stock companies repre- 
sented more income, perhaps more experience, but they did not 
necessarily represent more brains, better ideas, neither was it fair 
to suppose that they possessed a better faculty of expressing their 
views and _ ideas. 

He said the stock companies seemed to feel that the mutuals 
had a grouch, and the mutuals were apparently assuming the at- 
titude of an abused child pouting on account of some imaginary 
wrong. Continuing, Mr. Simpson said: 

To me this was a deplorable condition, for stock and mutual 
companies are a unit in the benefits derived from what is ac- 
complished by the Detroit Conference. I believe the conference 
is composed of about an equal number of stock, and mutual com- 
panies, perhaps the mutual companies are slightly in the ma- 
jority, and when it comes to meeting situations such as we must 
meet during the coming winter, income will not be the biggest 
factor in the fight, but unity of action by all those who are in- 


terested in what is going to be done, will be a winner. The 
representative of the company belonging to the ‘conference that 
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has the smallest income may be the one person that can accom- 
plish a point that would be vital to all industrial companies in 
his State. Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that the stock 
companies need the mutuals in the many perplexing questions 
before us. Neither do I hesitate to say that the mutual com- 
panies need the stock companies, hence it is time to work in 
double harness, put aside all feelings of envy, jealousy, indiffer- 
ence, and suspicion, let every mutual representative Say some- 
thing and do something, whenever there is anything for him 
to say or do—do not let a matter be voted upon, and carried— 
perhaps by your very silence—when you have serious objections— 
without voicing those objections upon the floor of the conven- 
tion; do not, as I remember one instance, notify the conference 
afterward that you do not approve of the matter as it passed. 
Convince everyone that you are alive and ready to bear your 
part of every burden that confronts us; the burden will not 
over tax anyone if it is borne by all. Do not only be willing 
to carry your share but insist on doing so. Let every stock 
company feel that in a mutual company it has a brother sufferer, 
and not a “thing apart” in the matters before us. To the stock 
companies I will say, divide the burden; put away your feeling 
of contempt or disgust at the inactivity of your brother, for 
perhaps he is not wholly to blame, perhaps you have helped to 
engender into him the feeling of timidity, perhaps you have 
shown indifference as to what his needs are, perhaps you have 
pushed him aside, and made him feel his insignificance, and the 
small figure he cuts in the insurance world. We are all human, 
we all have our weaknesses, perhaps one of your weaknesses is 
a desire to run the whole show, and if you have such a desire 
it is a weakness, for the assistance is bound to be small unless 
you give to those in the race a goal to reach. Therefore, I say 
to you stock companies, demand help from the mutual com- 
panies; do not only demand help but give them responsibilities. 
If they have responsibility and are found wanting, and do not 
meet the situation, I suggest to both stock and mutuals that the 
parting of the ways will have been reached; that the one cannot 
afford to contribute either time or-money without they assume 
responsibility—neither can the other afford to assume all the 
responsibility and the larger contribution with hangers on who 
have neither the ability or nerve to assume such responsibility. 


Mr. Simpson’s forceful paper was accepted with applause and a 
hearty vote of thanks. The discussion which followed was ani- 
mated and spirited, the entire tone of the remarks of the numer- 
ous speakers, indicating that there is no real need for such feel- 
ing as was said to exist; that the interests of both stock and 
mutual companies are so alike that the keynote of success of the 
conference is in the word Unity. Mr. Jones, chairman of the 
‘executive committee, made some most cordial remarks, calling 
attention to the fact that many of the stock company men were, 
like himself, at one time mutual men, and that they hadn’t for- 
gotten those days. Mr. Fibel was also emphatic in urging that 
the mutual men throw aside the diffidence which has seemed to 
keep them silent in former years. 


MR. PIPER. ON FIELD CONDITIONS 


Mr. Charles O. Piper, manager of the health and accident de- 
partment of the Guaranty Life, read a paper on “Conditions of the 
Field in the Middle West.” He said, in part: 


Anything like an adequate or satisfactory reading of the actual 
conditions seems to be almost impossible. As a matter of fact, it 
appears to me from reports received that conditions vary in 
almost every State, and that each is a problem unto itself. In 
our own State, as well as in other Western territory, there is a 
large admixture of opinion and conjecture regarding the present 
status of the industrial health and accident business. And this 
is brought about, I believe, by the various laws and still further 
pending legislation on workmen’s compensation and liability in- 
surance. At every turn one is confronted by questions on this 
subject until he becomes feverish in his efforts to figure out how 
and to what extent it will affect our business. In fact, those 
quarters to which we should be able to turn for light and leading 
are entertaining vagaries instead of views, and most of the ideas 
advanced closely resemble the delusion of bedlam. One who 
spends any length of time away from the concrete struggle to get 
business, in an endeavor to analyze the future, comes to feel that 
he is being left at the post or entirely outdistanced. 

The precipitateness with which workmen's compensation acts 
have been drawn and rushed through a number of legislatures, 
simply on the ground of the important social and humanitarian 





results declared to have been attained by such legislation in for- — 


eign countries, has had the consequence of leaving employers, 
insurance companies and even courts to deal with many dispari- 
ties of principle and many variations of practice—and more de- 
plorable to us than all else is the fact that the insuring public— 
the workmen to whom we health and accident companies are 
offering real legitimate protection—have grasped at the new 


‘ 


: 


order of things with the idea that they are securing protection — 


without cost, and that it is therefore a useless and unnecessary 
expense to carry individual policies. * * 


Personally I believe the trend of the times is toward State or 


National insurance, and if | am incorrect in my estimate of the 
conditions, it would indeed please me to be set aright. 
Another condition which has been brought forcibly to my at- 
tention during my experience in the field is the crooked work 
of some of the “has been” and “would be” agents. I feel safe 
in saying that every company represented here today has felt of 
this class. They misrepresent, steal and thoroughly demoralize 


the business wherever they go, making it extremely difficult for 


the honest, conscientious man to clear the atmosphere. But, 
thank goodness, this condition is being remedied, and I believe 
we owe a vote of thanks to the insurance commissioners for the 
summary manner in which they are handling the situation. These 
men are passing and are being supplanted by substantial and 
honest agents who recognize the possibilities of a well built 
agency. “Any assistance this organization offers the State de- 
partments in eliminating the crooked agent will result in material 
benefit to each of us, 

But there is a bright side to the situation and it presents itself 
with even more force and satisfaction. The publicity which has 
and will be given insurance affairs has had a tendency to awaken 
the public to the need and benefit of protection, and greater num- 
bers than ever before are comprehending the common sense idea 
of income protection. 

Our Western field is to a large extent an agricultural territory, 


and you Eastern brethren must look to us for the prosperity of | 


the country. We have it for you in abundance this year of our 
Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Twelve. Crops, the basis of all 
prosperity, were never better; our farmers are waxing fat and 
rich; our banks show increased deposits, and our factories are 
working full time. “Let us therefore be optimists,” as an insur- 
ance publication recently said. If the Republicans win there will 
be such prosperity that everybody will be able to carry insurance. 
If the Democrats carry the election we will have such a reduction 
in the cost of living that every man will have so much surplus 
that he will not know what to do with it, except to buy insurance. 
And if the Progressives win we will have such universal honesty 
that the crooked agent will be unknown. So the accident business 
is in for a boom in any event. 

The whole situation seems to resolve itself into the quality of 
an agency force as the first requisite for the successful develop- 
ment of the business. The campaign of education not only for 
the masses, but for the great army of insurance solicitors, should 
go on and each of us should do our share, both mentally and 
financially toward this end. 

Mr. Piper’s paper was accepted with a vote of thanks and or- 
dered placed on file. .There was no discussion. 

At this point Mr. Alexander requested Mr. McNeill to serve on 
the nominating committee in place of Mr. Forrest, from whom he 


had received a letter of regret for unavoidable absence. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Mr. Chauncey S. S. Miller, assistant to the president, Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, made a characteristically enthusiastic 
address on “Concentrating the Work of Education,” in which 
he said: 

A NATION’S “TENDER CARE.” 


“Lord Nelson, in his will, left his wife and daughter ‘to the 
tender care of the British nation, to which I have given my 
life.” 

“And the wife and daughter gravitated to the poorhouse; for 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.”—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 





Intensive Bue aeae is the watchword of the day, for what is 
the meaning of the Shibboleth, “conservation,” but concentration? 
Some hoary antiquity declared : “Success is concentration and 
continuity of purpose.” 

: The objects and purposes of this conference are declared to 

e: 


(1) “To promote good will and harmony between companies; 





“months have shown the necessity 
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(2) “To devise measures for the protection of their common 
interests, and 

(3) “To cultivate a spirit of progress in the study of health 
and accident underwriting.” 

To “promote,” to “devise” and to “cultivate” surely mean 
concentrated effort. Divided responsibility spells differences of 
opinion, dissipation of energy, and the antithesis of concentration. 

I take it that there can be no longer any doubt in the minds 
of any of us that harmony, self-protection and progress will 
best achieved by intrusting someone with the duty and responsi- 
bility of daily work for the Detroit Conference. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and he must be paid. 
If he is paid, he may be held responsible for results. 

I purpose, with your permission, to divide this topic into four 
chapters, viz.: (1) “The Need,’ (2) “The Method,” (3) “The 
Cost,” (4) “The Probable Results of Such Concentration.” 


CHAPTER I—“THE NEED.” 


That (1), self-education; (2), agents’ enlightenment, and (3) 
popular understanding of insurance have become recognized 
as prime essentials in this country today, is evidenced by the 
action of the convention of State insurance officials appointing 
a committee on popular education; by the forward movement 
taken by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents; the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; the two great fire in- 
surance organizations, and by this body itself at its last mid- 
winter meeting, in the appointment of an educational bureau 
committee, and lastly by the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters at their convention, August 16, 
IQI2. 

Specifically considering our own case, events of the last twelve 
of self-education. It is in- 
evitable that when any new business grows with astonishing 
rapidity, that errors of omission and commission must be con- 
comitant with its growth. Bion’s maxim: “Physician, know 
thyself” is trite and self-evidently applicable to ourselves. 

That standard provisions in our policy forms must obtain 
eventually was as inevitable as the formulation of standard 
forms of fire and life policies, but it took an acute occasion to 
awaken us to the necessity therefor. In one year this achieve- 
ment has been brought about by the patient and unremitting 
efforts of those assigned to this work, but it is only one thing 
in the business. 

Efforts to classify and codify 
intermittently inconclusive. 

The realization that human mishaps and deterioration were a 
legitimate charge upon industry quite as much as mechanical 
deterioration and destruction, came slowly to our people, but 
the wave of humanitarianism and industrial philanthropy has 
spread persistently and pervasively all over our country, and is 
now reflected in the statutes of more than a dozen States where 
manufacturing is predominant. We may have been slow to 
perceive how insidious and insinuating has been this humani- 
tarian movement, but we are now aware of its extent and 
purport. : 


= 


individual hazards have been 


WE ARE BEGINNING 


to set our houses in order, but surely we first need self-education 
before we can expect our soliciting forces to understand, and 
ultimately, our patrons to differentiate between the complete 
compensation of individual health and accident insurance policies 
and the incompleteness and insufficiency of State provided pseudo 
workmen’s “compensation.” 

The need of combating vicious insurance State publication laws 
obtaining in many of our States must be patent to you when 
you examine your annual statement and scrutinize the item of 
legal publication expense. 

The need for some co-operative and concentrated effort to 
wipe out the archaic and absurd State retaliatory insurance 
measures and have substituted modern progressive and equitable 
State reciprocal laws must be obvious to us all. 

The necessity of considering the intrusion of “wild cat” com- 
panies, promoted by “Col. Sellers” and “Gen. Schemers”; the 
foolhardiness of the absurdly high commissions offered by neo- 
phyte concerns, which are rushing into a field where our under- 
writing “angels fear to tread” needs no elucidation. 

The gross unfairness of our present two-cent first class post- 
age rate and the righteousness of supporting the cause espoused 
by the National One-Cent Letter Association, must appeal to 
every member of the Detroit Conference who has his money in- 
vested in health and accident insurance enterprises and whose 
annual expense item for postage is just double what it should 
be. 

The necessity of supplementing the excellent -work done by 


the Bureau of Publicity must be apparent to every one of us 





who has given heed of the morrow in consideration of the 
exigencies confronting this particular branch of insurance. 

To be informed of the multitudinous and perplexing actions 
of the legislators of nearly half a hundred commonwealth, is 
as necessary as the provisions for torpedoes and red flags on 
a railroad system; but the noting of activities of our law makers 
(well intentioned and otherwise), is only one of the “lookouts” 
needed on our “picket lines.” 

First, we must better understand all our problems; then ex- 
plain them to our lieutenants, sergeants and corporals, and lastly, 
to the entire “rank and file’ of our countrymen and particularly, 
our patrons. 

Voltaire said, “When he to whom one speaks does not under- 
stand, and he who speaks himself does not understand, this is 
-metaphysics.”” Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrews, defined “meta- 
physics” as, “The substitution of true ideas—that is, of neces- 
sary truths of reason—in place of the oversights of popular 
opinion and the errors of psychological science.’ 

Let us know ourselves, let us heal our own abrasions, then let 
us provide for those who need health and accident insurance. 

And who does not? 


CHAPTER II.—“THE METHOD.” 


We cannot make bricks without straw; we cannot concentrate 
our work without providing the sinews of war first and then 
the demonstrative machinery. Let us define a program, not too 
comprehensive nor absurdly ambitious. Then let us impose the 
duty and responsibility of fulfilling it upon someone; pay him 
for his services, and bid him “hew close to the line.” Let the 
motto be, “This one thing I do.” 


CHAPTER IlI—“THE COST.” 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, under the able 
management of broad gauged, experienced men, has done a tre- 
mendous work for the great life insurance organizations in this 
country. When the New York State Insurance Department 
undertook to look over the record of the work of the Life Insur- 
ance Presidents’ Association, some surprise was expressed at 
the large sums of money devoted to the work these men had 
been intrusted with, but not a word of criticism followed. 

At the last mid-winter meeting of the Detroit Conference, the 
then counsel of the insurance department of Illinois, M. O. B. 
Ryon, who is now at the head of the bureau of education, pro- 
tection and publicity of the fire insurance companies of this 
country, said, “I know, for instance, what Robt. Lynn Cox’s 
organization has done for life insurance. You should cultivate 
that personal relation not only with your clients but you should 
cultivate those relations with—and I put emphasis upon it—the 
legislators. What they need more than anything else is just 
what you and I need, and that is education; because that is 
at the root of all advancement that we get anywhere in the 
world. Your educational bureau of publicity can do that. You 
are not the only people; the press is not the only people; the 
legislators are not the only people that need education. Perhaps 
insurance departments need it as bad as anybody. 

“Let us bring the business of insurance, including this and 
all other branches of insurance, to a point where there will be 
absolutely cordial relations between the State insurance depart- 
ments and the insurance companies, and absolute confidence in 
the people (who, after all, are to be considered: first, last and 
all the time); absolute confidence in both the insurance com- 
panies and the State departments of all those people who are 
buying all kinds of insurance.” 

He closed with these words: “I believe I can speak for every 
insurance department in the United States when I say that there 
never will be any criticism in this or any other department, of 
any sum that you may put in your annual report as having been 
contributed to the campaign of education, which I believe you 
have begun.” 

Mention has been made of the large expenditures involved in 
the work of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
a sum, I am informed, practically as large, is at the disposal of 
the bureau of education of the allied fire companies. The Bureau 
of Publicity at Hartford, which has done such notable work 
for the companies engaged in liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, has involved an annual maintenance cost of more 
than $20,000, and the subscribers regard the investment as a 
most worthy and satisfactory one. 

To do the work properly pertaining to the interests repre- 
sented in this conference, a sum equally large would be no more 
than sufficient, but assuredly any stim less than $10,000 or 
$12,000 per annum would ‘be a miserably insufficient investment, 
in my judgment, for the companies embraced in the Detroit 
Conference. 

It is foolish to put a dollar-a-day laborer on a five-dollar-a-day 
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overseer’s job. The dollar-a-day man may shovel the sand 
vigorously and efficiently, but he cannot oversee the landscape 
much beyond the radius of his own eyes. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘THE PROBABLE RESULTS.” 


Let us suppose, for example, that this organization should 
throw the weight of its influence (and by that I mean, not only 
of company officials, but the agency force, and through them, 
the policyholders), in favor of one-cent postage, and if, as is 
estimated, the annual expenditure of the Detroit companies for 
postage alone is not. less than $150,000 a year, a reduction in 
this expense of 100 per cent. would mean a saving of $75,000 
per annum by you gentlemen—a sum sufficient to maintain a 
thorough going central bureau of education, publicity, protection 
and promotion, for five years. 

I fear we do not realize the potentiality that lies in the votes 
of one million industrial health and accident policyholders, scat- 
tered over this Union. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the educational bureau of 
this organization, co-operating with the life insurance and fire 
insurance associations, endeavored to mitigate, if it could not 
obliterate, some of the absurdities of the present insurance pub- 
lication laws, and taxes and agents’ license millstones. 

For example: Missouri has no publication law, but agents’ 
licenses in cities with a population of 100,000 cost $100 annually 
and other incorporated town licenses vary from $5 to $20 per 
annum each, together with a regular annual local agent’s license 
fee of $2. 

On the other hand, Ohio has merely uniform annual agents’ 
licenses costing $2 apiece, but companies’ certificates must be 
published once in each county where the company has an agent, 
and an affidavit must be filed with the insurance department in 
each State as to such publication. 

The State of Washington provides agents’ licenses at $2 
a piece; but a synopsis of the annual statement must be pub- 
lished once in two papers designated by the insurance com- 
missioner. 

In the State of Montana the admission fee is a plump $300, 
plus the usual annual statement fees, plus a tax of $125 flat on 
the first $5,000 of premiums collected, plus $20 for each addi- 
tional $1,000 of premiums collected; so that the first year, on 
a business of say, $6,000, in that State, the company pays $475, 
that is, a premium tax of, say, 8 per cent., besides agents’ license 
fees, at the rate of $5 a head. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


“The body that does things” will do things more methodically, 
more persistently and more successfully, if it concentrates its 
work, its problems, its purposes, into the hands of a selected 
few, and charges them with responsibility, pays them or one of 
them, for their labor and awaits results. 

Will not such results. increase the value of the Detroit Confer- 
ence to each member? Will not such results attract with the 
surety and celerity of the magnet new members to the organi- 
zation ? 

Will not such results inevitably improve the business of health 
and accident insurance; extend its sphere and usefulness, check 
and 


remove handicaps?—“A consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 
Then let us say with Goethe’s “Iphigenia”: “And future deeds 


crowd round us as the countless stars in the night.” 


Mr. Herman Behrens, of the Pacific Mutual, in discussing this 
paper recited an experience with a large employer of labor in De- 
troit, pointing out that this man who has made quite a study of 
the workmen’s compensation movement, sees State insurance 
hanging over us like a cloud. This man is in constant demand 
to address various employers’ associations, and that it is just such 
work as this that the Publicity Committee of the Conference 
should be prepared to do. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Miller for his able paper, 
after which the conference adjourned until Thursday morning. 

In the afternoon the delegates and their guests enjoyed a spin 
through the magnificent boulevards of Detroit as far as Grosse 
Point and Belle Isle. The evening was devoted to an informal 
dinner on the Roof Garden with musical features which were 
‘most entertaining. There were no speeches. 

THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

At the opening of the second session on Thursday morning, 

several: letters and telegrams of regret were read from a number 


Craig and T. L. Thompson, both of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Company of Tennessee. The illness of Mr. Craig’s son 
prevented him from attending, and on motion by William H. 
Jones a telegram was sent to Mr. Craig expressing the sympathy 
of the Conference. 

Mr. Alexander then introduced William A. Gibson, assistant 
secretary of the National One-Cent Postage Association, who 
read an interesting and instructive paper, which clearly demon- 
strated the unfair distribution of profits on first class mail at 
two-cent rate, and the enormous loss on second-class, mail at 
the one-cent a pound rate. Mr. Gibson’s paper received a vote 
of thanks. 

W. H. Jones proposed for membership the North American 
Accident Association of Saginaw, Mich. The Conference ac- 
cepted the recommendation unanimously. 

Mr. Jones then read the general report of the executive com- 
mittee, of which the following are extracts: 


Among the many important matters brought before the com- 
mittee was the report of President Alexander as chairman of a 
committee of insurance men appointed by the insurance commis- 
sioners to confer with a similar committee from the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. Mr. Alexander stated 
that as a result of several conferences most of the requests of 
the committee representing the companies had been acceded to, 
and as a result he presented a copy of the revised Standard Pro- 
vision Bill. This bill has since been adopted by the insurance 
commissioners at their meeting at Spokane, and a number of 
States have already taken action toward making it a law. 

No one subject is more vital from all view points than that of 
insurance education. This has already been referred to in the 
president’s address. 
given much thought to the matter. The executive committee has 
unanimously approved their report and strongly urge upon every 
company the necessity of united action at this meeting in order 
that no further delay be had in properly starting this most im- 
portant measure. 
association the executive committee unanimously adopted this 
resolution: 

Whereas, The postage account of every company in this or- 
ganization is a considerable item in the cost of doing business, 
it is hereby 

Resolved, That the Detroit Conference, as a body, join the 
National One-Cent Letter Postage Association, and that the 
executive committee of the Detroit Conference recommend that 
each company severally do the same and in every legitimate way 


assist the movement to obtain a proper equalization of the postal” 


laws governing first class mail matter. 

Mr. Behrens, chairman of the grievance committee, appointed 
at the mid-winter session, reported at some length on the work 
that had been done in obtaining the views of State insurance 
officials on switching and twisting, and said that a tabulated form 
was in preparation for distribution- among the companies in 
order that the complaints made to the grievance committee 
might be put in such verifiable form as to invite action by re- 
spective State insurance officials. Upon motion it was unani- 
mously voted that the grievance committee provide the -educa- 
tional committee with data showing the attitude of the State 
insurance officials on switching and twisting, with a view to a 
general distribution of leaflets, etc., containing this data, 

In this connection your chairman, immediately after the close 
of the mid-winter convention, had printed a leaflet containing 
the preamble and resolution above referred to, entitled, “The 
Position of Detroit Conference on Twisting,” which was very 
generally distributed ahd which met with very cordial indorse- 
ment from those receiving it. 

The question of a uniform manual or classification of rates is 
a subject of great importance, and several efforts have been 
made in the past to accomplish the result desired. As the result 
of an earnest consideration of the matter your committee 


strongly recommends the appointment of a committee of the 


companies to revise the present manual and present a new one 
for adoption by this conference. > ean 

In absence of Chairman A. E. Forrest, the report of the bureau 
of publicity committee was read by A. J. Simpson. It outlined 
the work of the various organizations of fire, life and casualty 
interests through the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
the Bureau of Publicity and the Committee of Publicity and Educa- 


of absentees.. President Alexander read a dispatch from C. A. | tion of the fire insurance companies. He outlined the activities of 
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the various State legislatures in regular and special sessions last 
year, indicating the tendency toward the universal adoption of 
workmen’s compensation laws and ultimate insurance by State. 
The report closed by emphatically declaring that the Bureau of 
Publicity is well prepared to cope with problems which will arise 
during the coming year, when forty-three State legislatures will 
be in session. 

A unanimous vote of thanks and confidence in the representa- 
tives of the Conference on the board of governors of the Bureau 
of Publicity was adopted. 

The report of the secretary of the educational bureau com- 
The report contained 
a detailed chronology of the meetings held and the action taken at 
each, together with the proposed amendments to Articles VI and 
VII. of the by-laws. In closing, the report urged that the follow- 
ing resolution be adopted: 


Resolved, That the Detroit Conference establish at once an edu- 
cational bureau under the direction of a committee of seven 
who shall engage a paid secretary; said committee to be a stand- 
ing committee regularly elected at the annual conventions and 
to hold office until their successors qualify. Said bureau to be 
maintained by. an appropriation of not exceeding 90 per cent. 
of the Detroit Conference annual dues as provided in the 
amendments to by-laws proposed in the report of educational 
bureau committee. 

Resolved, That if and when the educational division of the 
Bureau of Publicity can and will devote proper and requisite 
attention to the needs of this organization that the said educa- 
tional bureau committee will recommend and arrange for a 
consolidation of the educational bureau of the Detroit Conference 
and the Bureau of Publicity on a basis providing for repre- 
sentation of not less than three members of Detroit Confer- 
ence on the board of governors of the Bureau of Publicity. 


On motion, the chair appointed as a committee to pass upon the 
revision of the by-laws as recommended in this report Messrs. 
R. P. Shorts, M. A. Cornelius and L. A. Fibel. 


MR. REINHOLD R. KOCH ON AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Reinhold R. Koch, president of the American Assurance 


Company of Philadelphia, speaking on “Agency Organization 
for Offense and Defense,” said that it is a universal natural law 
that similar creatures associate together for purposes of offense 
and defense. Co-operation, to a greater or less extent, is the 
unvarying rule, from the lowest orders of life to the most highly 
developed communities of civilization. One man or one animal, 
attempting to live for self, would soon be eliminated in the 
struggle for existence, but associated together with common aims 
and purposes, their powers are limited only by their joint de- 
velopment. He continued: 


Successful association rests upon the corner stone, of leader- 
ship. It requires an unswerving allegiance, not only to high 
ideals, but to the companies and men who most truly exemplify 
these qualities. Without such a feeling, disruption creeps in. It 
the Detroit Conference is to hold the same high course which 
it has held in the past, it must not only maintain the ideals of 
its foundation, but must unquestioningly follow the leadership 
chosen from its own ranks to head the organization and direct 
its course. The character of this leadership has always been of 
the highest order, and this has been one of the strongest in- 
fluences in the progress of the conference companies in the past. 
It will continue to be so in the future. No man is too great to 
submit himself to leadership—none of us are as great as we 
sometimes imagine ourselves to be. The truly. great men are 
all in the cemeteries, their whole lives weighed in the scale of 
public opinion, and found to measure up. Let us all therefore 
follow as good soldiers, until such a time as the mantle of leader- 
ship falls upon our own shoulders in due course. * * 

It occurs to me that it would be possible in every city or town 
of any size, where two or three (the more the better) industrial 


agencies are established, to have some sort of a 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION OR CLUB OF INDUSTRIAL MEN 


‘headed and led by some one in the community. who is qualified for 


it by natural disposition. To havea meeting of such an organiza- 


tion Say once a month or once even in three ‘months, ostensibly 
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‘tatives and the work is done. 
forceful and effective way of handling problems like this 


re 


for social purposes, with perhaps a side discussion of some of 
the important topics of the business. 

Such a nucleus would attract the earnest workers in the business 
who are anxious to better their condition by mutual improvement 
and at the same time give them a bond of acquaintanceship and 
interest. As we have members in practically every State in the 
Union, with field men and officers constantly visiting every point 
of any importance, it would be an easy matter for these officers or 
supervisors to give a couple of evening hours to a meeting of 
this kind, where a short speech along lines of education, offensive 
and defensive, could be made and an impression secured which 
no amount of letter writing could produce. With a group of 
clubs like this in every town of any size, in every State in which 
we operate, we would have a real fighting organization for de- 
fense and even for offense, if that should become necessary in the 
course of our economic progress. In a movement of this kind 
it would be necessary to have a central directing power, to whom 
would be delegated the authority of directing action along de- 
fensive lines. To leave that to the individual companies would 
make a confusion worse confounded. Some companies might be 
prompt to advise their agents that action along a certain line was 
necessary, while others might think otherwise and instruct to the 
contrary. Here again would come in the great necessity of com- 
petent leadership; but certainly our interests, in matters which 
would require defensive measures, would be so nearly identical 
that a small committee, easily reached by wire or situated in 
some centre, could advise together and direct the course to be 
followed. * * 


HOW WILL IT BE 


when the insidious growth of the State insurance idea begins to 
be more extensively fostered in various States by favor-seeking 
politicians? Will our men be in a position to show what a failure 
it has been in the States where it has been tried, notably in 
Washington? Will they know or can they tell what a failure has 
attended the attempt of the British government to establish a 
system of pensions for sickness and accident? That it is a move- 
ment of the utmost danger, fostering as it does fraud and malign- 
ering, placing the burden of the drones upon the workers of 
the hive and striking at the very root of economic production? 
The English laboring classes have deteriorated fast enough from 
overcrowding in cities, the decadence of rural life and other 
degenerating causes, without this additional burden. It has been 
a public scandal that the recruiting offices of the British army 
could not find enough men who were physically fit to fill the 
ranks of the regiments in the field. The question was one which 
shook the tight little isle to its very foundation and it has not 
settled yet from the tremor, though that excitement has been lost 
apparently in the uproar of militant suffragism and governmental 
pauperism. “Where wealth accumulates and men decay” and the 
women fight with the police, is no place for a peaceful accident 
and health insurance company to attempt to do business. Let us 
hope such times are a long way off for this country, but we must 
do more than hope, we must be prepared to fight such a propa- 
ganda and keep it from spreading to our shores. 

But in attempting to suggest at least one cloud upon the horizon, 
I have lost sight of the subject of organization. An army’s use- 
fulness depends entirely upon its mobility. It is of no use five or 
ten miles from the enemy’s country. It must be in a position to 
be thrown immediately into any gap that may appear in the 
opposing ranks. 

LET US IMAGINE A SITUATION 


for the sake of illustration. Some legislator, seeking notoriety, 
proposes a bill which strikes a blow at our business. It may be 
a great injustice upon the thousands of policyholders affected by 
it, yet so disguised as to appear for their benefit. With an 
effective organization, this information would come quickly to 
the ears of the Conference leaders. Immediately a rally call for 
the local clubs is sounded, full information is sent, not only 
to the thousands of agents, but also to the local leaders who are 
in immediate touch with them, and who can personally sound 
the rally and direct the local campaign. Each of these agents 
has certain well-known and influential policyholders on his list; 
men who know him and trust him, who have paid him their 
money year in and year out for protection and to whom he has 
brought returns in time of need, a reciprocal relation which 

means something beyond sentiment. To these men of influence 
the appeal is made direct, each agent sees one or three or five, 

they i in turn pass the vital information on to their own represen-* 
Surely this would bea ene 
n 
our individual States, we can often handle local matters satis- 

factorily ourselves, but should a big. question. bob: up, simultane- 
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ously at several points, widely separated, would we be ready 
for it? t 
| think the members of this conference will readily agree that 
PROPER AND WIDESPREAD PUBLICATION OF THE FACTS 


of our business, even in detail, is desirable. Judged by their 
reluctance to take part in these proceedings, some few of our 
members are unprogressive enough to fear publicity, and hesi- 
tate to take part in its furtherance. Those who accept the ad- 
vantages gained by this body, without their active assistance, 
may be likened to the delegates who usurped the seats of others; 
and those who do not take advantage of these progressive gains 
may be sure that the steam roller will get them before very long. 

We have been fortunate in our relations with the insurance 
departments; the companies and the commissioners are acquiring 
a better understanding of each other’s difficulties. The com- 
missioners realize that we are not opposed to such regulation 


and publicity of our business as is consistent with its practical | 


operation. We must now get the legislators and the public to 
understand our business so as to be able to judge what measures 
are and what are not “consistent with the practical operation of 
the business.” That is a common phrase among lawyers. If 
railroads were required to run not faster than 5 miles an hour 
there would probably be fewer accidents, but the ultimate loss 
of time to the community would more than offset the accidents 
avoided. Such a proposal would therefore be inconsistent with 
the practical operation of a railroad. A. law might be passed 
requiring railroads to have watchmen on their lines Io0 feet 
apart. Accidents would doubtless be avoided, but the cost of 
traveling would be prohibitive. That law would not be con- 
sistent with the practical operation of the railroad. We are not 
opposed to regulative measures consistent with the practical oper- 
ation of our business. 

The question now is, how can we best secure the assistance of 
our agency force in spreading publicity of favorable facts? It 
is, of course, primarily essential that we should educate the 
agent so that when called upon by his neighbors or friends for 
an explanation of a company’s action- on some claim, whether 
it be his own company or some competing company, he will be 
in a position to make a fair statement of the company’s rights; 
or, if asked for the reason for the companies’ attitude on pend- 
ing legislation affecting them, he will be able to land an argu- 
ment for the company with one whom the company could not 
adequately reach in any other way. The agent should also be 
encouraged to volunteer information tending to create a favor- 
able point of view. He should impress upon his people, for 
instance, the large amount paid in claims; the difficulty encoun- 
tered by the companies in dealing with fraudulent claimants; 
the injustice of a proposed increase in the tax on premium in- 
come with the resultant increase in the cost of insurance; the 
inadequacy of workmen’s compensation laws, etc. The agent 
should discuss these matters not only with his policyholders and 
prospects, but, when occasion arises, with others whom he has 
no hope or expectation of insuring, but whose influence affects 
those surrounding them; and he should be instructed particularly 
to get acquainted with the legislators in his territory and speak 
of these matters with them. 


THE EDUCATION OF AGENTS AS PUBLICITY PROMOTERS 


can also be accomplished by the use of personal letters to them, 
frankly and openly stating the companies’ position; by -articles 
in the Agents’ Bulletins issued by various companies, or by 
special bulletins issued for the purpose. 
It must not be thought that there is any hint of pessimism in 
this paper.’ 
WE ARE NOT FACING 


ANY DARK CRISIS. 


Our business is advancing faster and along broader lines than 
it has ever done before. But the bigger we grow and the more 
we do, the stronger becomes the necessity for having every help- 
ful facility for our work. It is the big ships with their great 
loads of human interests that carry the high-powered wireless 
and keep them tuned up to high efficiency. When the thermo- 
meter drops suddenly and the ice warning is in the air, they can 
send out the far-sounding “S. O. S.“ to all in that vicinity and 
get an immediate response from those who are prudent enough 
to be awake and tuned up to the receptive pitch. Only those 
who glory in a false sense of their own greatness and power 
dash ahead without halting or altering their course, despite the 
warning, and come to grief. 

Other organizations of insurance companies have their an- 
tenne strung high in the air, their batteries well filled, and a 
competent operator at the key, expectantly listening for the 
mysterious whisperings that come out of the ever-changing ether, 
following closely the changes of the economic and the political 
thermometer. Should the Detroit Conference be any less up-to 
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date in installing the best apparatus that is available and thereby 
insure the most prompt and effective action, whether for offense 
or defense? A few months of education, intelligently directed, 
would cement every company, agent and policyholder into a 
tremendous circuit of common interest that would respond as 
one man to the call for any action that would better the interests 
of all. But we need a common code—a mutual understanding. 
Shall we get it? The answer lies in the future. The results that 
may be attained are certainly worth working for. 


Mr. Koch’s paper was accepted with a vote of thanks, and it 
was referred to the educational committee of the Detroit Con- 
ference. 

President Alexander here brought up the subject of the pro- 
posed merger of the Southern Casualty and Surety Conference 
with the Detroit Conference. Mr. Miller spoke on the corre- 
spondence he had carried on relative to the matter and said that 
the only objections had come from those members of the South- 
ern Conference who had surety interests aside from casualty lines. 
Otherwise all the responses were favorable. C. P. Orr, speaking 
for the Southern companies, advocated the merger and H. D. 
Huffaker concurred. in hearty manner. A motion was carried 
unanimously that the members of the Southern Casualty and 
Surety Conference be cordially invited to become-members of the 
Dertoit Conference and that the executive committee of the 
Detroit Conference be empowered to take all necessary, action 
toward effecting such an amalgamation. 


M. A. CORNELIUS ON COMPENSATION LAWS. 
After referring to the growing favor which legislation for 
compensation to injured workmen is finding among legislators, 
Mr. Cornelius said: 


Whether for good or evil, these laws are upon us. It is idle 
to indulge in academic discussion as to their wisdom or expe- 
diency. Within a comparatively short time such laws will be in 
force in nearly all of the States. They are here, they have come 
to stay and we must make the best of them. Accident and health 
insurance companies are vitally interested in them. 

It is evident that the principal benefit which we are likely to 
derive from these laws will grow out of the necessity which they 
impose upon the employer of labor to insure his liability under 
them. At first blush it may seem that only those companies now 
engaged in the business of insuring against employers liability 
would be interested in this proposition. Further consideration, 
however, will lead to the conclusion that there is perhaps no 
reason why companies whose charter powers are confined to 
what is commonly known as the accident and health business, 
may not, without doing an illegal or ultra vires act, enter into 
an agreement with employers of labor whereby the insurance 
companies may, in effect, insure them against their liability under 
the compensation laws. There is very little question but that, 
in at least a part of the States in which compensation laws are 
now in force, accident and health companies may insure employers 
against their liability under such laws, without going outside 
the law or their charter powers. To do this it will, of course, 
be necessary to prepare policies giving precisely the same bene- 
fits as are guaranteed to the employee under the law. The em- 
ployer will be obliged to pay the premiums on such policies and 
to guarantee the fulfillment of its obligations by the insurance 
company. * * 


The speaker alluded to a number of English court decisions 
requiring the companies to pay unreasonable claims. Mr. Cor- 
nelius then continued: 


It seems to me that the most vital and urgent need arising in 
this connection is that we should all thoroughly understand these 
various compensation laws—that we should have some educa- 
tional committee to advise us and thus be in a position to combat 
or at least ameliorate any evils which they may bring to us, 
directly or indirectly, individually or collectively. Many of us 
who are engaged in writing insurance among the great masses 
of industrial workers have looked forward with apprehension 
to the possible effect which these laws might have upon our 
business. We know that certain politicians and labor leaders 
have endeavored to inculcate into the minds of their followers, 
that is to say, into the minds of the industrial workers, the idea 
that after the passage of the acts they will receive the same 
measure of protection under them that they theretofore received 
under their accident and health policies, and that hence there will 
be no necessity for continuing these policies in force. Nearly 
one-fourth of the States now have compensation laws, and it is 
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my understanding that thus far the effect upon the business of 
the companies included in this conference has been negligible. 
Indeed, the result so far has been a pleasing surprise to many. 
Whether our fears were groundless or whether the evils at- 
tendant upon the passage of these laws come slowly, only the 
future can determine. 

In any event it can do no harm for us to thoroughly familiarize 
ourselves with the many reasons why workmen’s compensation 
laws do not take the place of accident and health insurance. Even 
if the fears we have indulged in have been to an extent visionary, 
I think it would also be well for all of us to take it upon our- 
selves to carry on, through whatever avenues are open to us, a 
campaign of education in order that our policyholders may 


thoroughly realize the numerous reasons why health and accident 


insurance—the insurance which our indefatigable and ubiquitous 
friend Chauncey Miller has so aptly termed “Bread and Butter 
Insurance,” is just as essential to the. workmen now as it was 
before the passage of the laws here under consideration. 

While you are all familiar with many of the obvious reasons 
why this is true, I do not believe that you are familiar with 
all of them. To paraphrase Lincoln’s famous epigram: 


“Some of you are familiar with all of them, all of you are 
familiar with some of them, but you are not all familiar with 
all of them.” 


I believe, therefore, that it would not be out of place at this 
time to enumerate some of the arguments which have occurred 
to me after a study of the various compensation laws, which in 
my judgment conclusively establish the proposition | am now 
contending for, to wit—that such laws are in no sense and in no 
measure a substitute for what I have just termed “Bread and 
Butter Insurance.” 

The common name given to the legislation which is being brought 
about by the tremendous economic evolution now going on in 
this country is, “Workmen’s Compensation.” Its correct title 
would be, “Partial Compensation to Certain Workmen in Certain 
Occupations, in Certain Localities, at Certain Hours.” 

The complete compensation given by the policies issued by the 
companies which the gentlemen here present represent, covers 
workmen everywhere, every way, every minute of the day and 
night, work days and holidays, for both sickness and accident 
and “complete” compensation can be only obtained in this man- 
ner. 


These new compensation laws do not compensate anybody un- 
less he is hurt during the time he is at work. They do not com- 


pensate him if he is hurt while not at his place of work. This 


means that more than three-fourth of a man’s time is not cov- 
ered. Sundays and holidays are not covered. When a man is 
at home or on his way to or from work or on trains, elevators, 
boats, etc., he will not be compensated for any accident; that is 
to say, for about half the accidents reported no worker will get 
any compensation. 

These laws do not provide any compensation for disability due 
to illness. (The average annual illness is more than one week— 
Newholme’s “Vital Statistics.”). They do not compensate any- 
body for any injury that does not disable him for at least one 
week; about half of them do not cover the first two weeks of 
disability. (The Federal law does not compensate workers un- 
less their disability continues two weeks. That means that freight 
brakemen, for example, will not be compensated for three- 
fourths of their injuries.). 

The Federal liability law relating to the liability of carriers 
to employees for personal injuries while engaged in interstate 
commerce takes precedence over the State law, and it is quite 
possible that if a workman should attempt to claim under his 
State compensation law, he might find that he should have 
claimed under the Federal law and be barred from recovery. 

The amount of compensation which may be recovered under 
the compensation laws of the various States varies materially. 
The families of men doing the same work who are killed while 


at work receive as much as one thousand dollars more in some. 


States than the families of other workmen, similarly engaged 
and killed in the same manner, would receive in other States. 

If a man is disabled through an accident that happens while 
he is at work, under most of these laws he will not receive more 
than one-half of his average previous earnings, and often it will 
take an expert accountant to figure out how much he is entitled 
to, if anything. 

If any dispute arises between the injured workman and his 
employer as to the amount to be given to the former, it will be 
necessary to employ a referee or arbitrator to consider the matter, 
together with another arbitrator appointed by the employer. If 
these two do not agree, then they will select a third person. If 
his decision is unsatisfactory, either party may appeal to the 
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courts. All of this means delay, expense and uncertainty for 
the workman. ; 
In this connection the wise saying of Plautus is pertinent: 


“Little do we know what a glorious, uncertain thing the law is.” 


The most casual investigation of the vast number of decisions 
which have already been handed down in England construing 
the compensation laws of that country will give one an insight 
into the almost infinite number of questions which are bound to 
arise in connection with the enforcement and construction of our 
various State laws. Although the law has been in force in that 
country for some years, no one yet knows just what it means. 
There are innumerable questions yet to be determined. 

Imagine, if you can, the conditions which are likely to come 
about in this country where we shall probably have, in the near 
future some forty different laws, based upon different theories 
of compensation, some on the English, some on the German, and 
some on the so called Norwegian theory. In England there is 
one law which must be construed by the same courts. Upon 
anyone of the innumerable questions which must necessarily 
arise being once decided, both employers and employees know 
what the law means, in that one respect at least. Here the 
situation will be entirely different. Chaos is bound to exist for 
many years. Each decision in each separate State construing 
its separate compensation law will only tend to make “Con- 
fusion worse confounded.” Not only will there be erroneous 
decisions, but there will be different erroneous decisions of the 
same question. We will not even be afforded the solace which 
the Venetians might have derived from Shakespeare’s caustic 
comment: 


“There is no power in Venice, 

Can alter a decree established: 

*Twill be recorded for a precedent: 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state.” 


The effect of the Workmen's Compensation Law in England 
and elsewhere has been to throw a great many men out of em- 
ployment, because of some slight ‘physical defect, such as a 
missing finger or thumb, or slightly impaired eyesight or hear- 
ing or “lameness. As a result, many men, by no means old, have 
been prevented from earning a livelihood, as their employers 
were afraid to take a chance under the compensation law. 

Because of ‘the increased cost of labor under these compensa- 
tion laws, employers will not engage men who are not alert and 
in first-class physical condition. This means that a’ physical 
examination will be required in many places before a man can 
obtain employment or remain with his present employer. 

If the workman is injured he may have to submit himself to 
an examination by a physician selected by his employer, and 
the Illinois Compensation Law (for example) provides that if a 
workman wants to fully protect himself he will have to employ a 
duly qualified medical practitioner or surgeon at his own ex- 
pense, and if the two physicians or surgeons disagree as to the 
nature, extent or probable duration of the injury or disability 
they may select a third practitioner, etc. Who will pay for 
all this + 

Under these so-called compensation laws in some instances 
all the employer will be liable for if the insured is killed while 
at work will be burial expenses. 

If the workman is hurt through the fault of some one other 
than his employer, the indemnity he might get from his em- 
ployer will be reduced by the amount he gets from such other 
person, and if the employer pays first, he, not the workman, gets 
the workmen’s right of action against such third person. 

No provision is made for taking care of the permanently dis- 
abled if the employer fails, dies, sells out or becomes insolvent 
or unable to pay for the results of an old injury. 

Those interested in this subject already have had called to 
their attention, through the daily press and otherwise, many seri- 
ous accidents to workmen where the indemnity recovered by 
them or their dependents under the new laws has been very 
much less than that which could have been recovered under the 
old. The daily papers are redundant with such illustrations. 

The mere fact that a law has been successfully administered 
by a paternalistic government, as, for instance, that of Germany, 
is no criterion that the same law could be carried into effect 
with like success in this country, where its administration would 
be entrusted to political appointees without the proper train- 
ing, and must eventually result in many States in building up a 
vast political machine and in the prostitution of the law by those 
entrusted with its enforcement to the selfish political ambitions 
of such trustees. 

These are some of the many reasons why the protection af- 
forded by the compensation laws does not and cannot take the 
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place of that secured to.the insured by his accident and health 
policy. 

I believe that by proceeding cautiously, particularly with refer- 
ence to premium rates, the companies of which this conference 
is comprised may, in the comparatively near future, derive a 
decided benefit from the new laws by insuring employers against 
the liability imposed upon them. 

I am also confident that the most pessimistic among us will, 
upon reflection, agree with me that any possible evil effects 
which are likely to result can be successfully combatted and 
overcome by an educational campaign calculated to bring home 
first to ourselves, then to our agents, then to the legislators, 
then to the industrial workers, the many shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies of the workmen’s compensation acts, as compared 
with the protection now afforded to them under policies of acci- 
dent and health insurance. 


A vote of thanks was given Mr. Cornelius, and the suggestion 


was made that his paper be printed for distribution among 
agents. 
ADDRESS. OF C2 W. RAY, 
C. W. Ray, secretary of the Hoosier Casualty Company, read 


He said, 


The tendency of the times is toward conservation. Everybody 

is working to prevent leaks, of which wasted time is the greatest 
factor. Applied to the business of health and accident insur- 

ance I am of the opinion that a field man who makes one hundred 
and fifty contracts in one year is wasting time. This is the age 
of specialization. The best results are obtained by securing raw 
recruits and working them up. Fifty of such contracts are 
worth much more than one hundred and fifty of the other kind. 
The best agency manager is the man who will go into a town 
and spend considerable time in securing applications for insur- 
ance, giving his recruit something to work on. Agents’ advances 
complete the waste. (Laughter.) Much waste is found in the 
advertising department, where much time and energy is spent in 
the preparation of circulars and literature which will not be 
used, finding its way at once into waste baskets, Legislatures 
and ill-advised laws are another source of waste. Here the 
need of an educational bureau is seen. There is a powerful con- 
stituency in the control of the health and accident companies 
consisting of thousands of policyholders. This influence should 
be brought to bear in time of need, and the best method of so 
doing is through an educational bureau. 

Lapses form another source of waste. I believe that lapses are 
caused most frequently by carelessness all along the line. When 
business is properly written and collections properly looked after, 
lapses can be kept down to 10 per cent. Workmen's compensa- 
tion laws have all the earmarks of an unbridled trust.. They do 
not protect the workingman, but deceive him into thinking he 
is fully protected thereunder, with the result that he lapses his 
policy. 

Unjust taxation is another prolific source of waste. 


a fine paper on “Waste.” in part: 


The speaker closed: by quoting statistics compiled for him by 
centage of receipts for expenses of departments to be but 
the enormous revenues of State insurance departments, not in- 
cluding municipal license fees, etc., showing the average per- 
centage of receipts for expenses of departments to be but 
6.5 per cent. 

Mr. Ray’s paper was accorded a vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. G. Curtis made the announcement of the entertain- 
ment committee and a special vote of thanks was accorded the 
Studebaker motor people for the use of twenty-seven new stock 
cars on the motor ride Wednesday. ; 

At 3:30 the entire convention embarked on a steamer for a 
most delightful ride up the Detroit River and across Lake St. 
Clair to St. Clair Flats, a veritable Venice, where a shore dinner 
was served at 6 o'clock. An excellent feeling of good fellow- 
ship prevailed, and a fine musical program was provided. The 
party returned by moon light at 10:30, dancing on the return trip. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The third session was called to order at 10:30 a.m. The paper 
by R. B. Benson, president Bankers Mutual Accident Company 
of Minneapolis, on “Best Methods of Procuring Agents,” which 
he read Tuesday before the National Mutual Union, was read 
to the Conference and was received with thanks. 
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The committee on amendments to the by-laws, R. P. Shorts, 
chairman, reported three resolutions as follows: 


Resolved, That Section 1, Article VI, be rescinded and in its 
place the following be substitued: Section 1. The executive 
committee shall consist of seven members, four of which shall 
constitute a quorum; there shall be an educational bureau com- 
mittee consisting of seven members, four of which shall consti- 
tute a quorum; in addition the president, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer shall be ex-officio members of the executive com- 
mittee, 

Resolved, further, That Sections V and VI of Article 6: 
renumbered VI and VII, respectively, and a new section be 
added to Article 6 to be known as Section V as follows: 
members of the educational bureau committee to be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting, to hold office for one year.” 


Considerable discussion followed on a third resolution con- 
cerning the dues for the support of the Educational Bureau. At 
the request of President Alexander, W. H. Jones took the chair, 
and Mr. Alexander moved an amendment to that proposed by 
the committee, so as to read as follows: 


That Section 1 of Article 7, be rescinded and that in its place 
be substituted the following: Section 1. Each member shall pay 
an entrance fee of $10, and annual dues as follows: Not to 
exceed I-10 of I per cent. of the net premium income for the 
preceding calendar year on accident and health business. This 
to be exclusive of the weekly payment business, on which the 
payments shall be 1-50 of I per cent., provided that the dues of 
each company shall never be less than $25 per annum, same to 
be paid semi-annually in advance on September 30 and March 
31 each.year, and if not paid within thirty days thereafter the 
member may by vote of the executive committee be dropped 
from the rolls. 

The report of the committee on revision of the by-laws as 


modified by Mr. Alexander was then adopted unanimously. 

The report of the executive committee was discussed, and the 
question of the preparation of a new manual was referred to 
a committee of three companies, the Federal Casualty, United 
States Health and Accident and the Continental Casualty. The 
report was accepted and placed on file. 


PAPERMBY Cs Aa GRATES 


Owing to the necessary absence. of President C. A. Craig, of the 
National Life and Accident, his paper on “What Our Educational 
Bureau Can Accomplish with the Insurance Departments” was 
read by Chauncey S. S. Miller. It was as follows, in part: 


Having had several years official connection with the Insur- 
ance Department of Tennessee, and having, for some ten years, 
occupied an executive position with an insurance company I have 
studied the business from the viewpoint of both the State official 
and the company official, and am more or less familiar with the 
problems of both, and with the relation that each bears the other 
and that both bear to the public. My experience and observation 
during these years have cultivated in me the highest respect, 
both for the supervisor and the supervised, and, at the outset, 
I wish to say without reservation that | am such a strong advo- 
cate of State supervision that if it were withdrawn I would seek 
some other field of endeavor. The insurance business is cleaner, 
safer and on a higher plane today than it would be but for State 
supervision. Fortunately, supervising officials have, with but 
few exceptions, been clean, clear-headed, intelligent men, whose 
whole aim has been the promotion of laws and conditions favor- 
able to the honest and faithful performance of just and liberal 
contracts of insurance, while company officials, also with few 
exceptions, have been in hearty sympathy with, and have given 
their active support to such laudable efforts. 

I wish here to emphasize the thought that insurance depart- 
ments have done more to prove the usefulness and practicability 
of State supervision of business than any other branch of gov- 
ernment, State or National. Evils grow up in all human insti- 
tutions. It has always been so, and always will be so. They 
are more quickly recognized and effectively corrected by in- 
fluences from without than from within. 
pleasant as the acknowledgment may be, and prove conclusively 
the wisdom of supervision, especially of a business that must 
make provision, not only for tomorrow, but, in some of its 
forms, for a term of years equal to the life expectancy of its 
youngest policyholder. Now having, I trust, made my position 
plain on the subject of supervision, I shall outline what, in my 
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opinion, our educational bureau can accomplish with the insur- 
ance departments. 


IN A FINAL ANALYSIS 


the difference in the actions of right thinking and honest men 
on any subject, is but the result of a difference in judgment. 

Officials of insurance companies, as a whole, are as honest and 
right thinking as are officials of State departments, and vice 
versa. Among both you will find, now and then, a man either 
biased by greed, or influenced by prejudice. 

The department official’ would, under similar circumstances, 
act about as the company official, excepting the differing quali- 
ties of judgment that would likewise cause one company official 
to act differently from another company official, or one depart- 
ment official to act contrariwise to another department official. 

T have stated as facts only such truths as I believe no one 
will question, and, in my opinion, there is indicated in them 
an answer to “What Our Educational Bureau Could Accomplish 
With Insurance Departments’—give the department official and 
the company official each a clearer understanding of the motives, 
the objects and the difficulties of the other, bring about co-opera- 
tion of the two on all things essential to the protection and the 
liberal and just treatment of the assured, but not prejudicial to 
the rights of companies; bring the two together on the common 
ground of good faith; let them exchange glasses, so to speak, 
that the department official may see the difficulties confronting 
the companies, and the company officials the desires that actuate 
the department officials. 

The Detroit Conference is composed largely of companies that 
provide insurance for the industrial classes against the con- 
tingencies of disability from illness or accident, or accidental 
death, and it stands for such laws and such methods as will 
give to this class of people (which is potentially the greatest 
class in all the world), the largest benefits for the least money. 
The insurance departments in their relation to our business 
stand for no more and no less. 

The company official is ever striving to give to the honest 
claimant all that is his due and to avoid all payments based only 
on an itching palm. The department official, in his commendable 
eagerness to serve the former class, is inclined, at times, to over- 
look the hazard of the latter. 


EVERY MAN INTERESTED WILL AGREE 


that policies of insurance, and especially those sold to the in- 
dustrial classes, should be so plain, so specific, so concise and 
free from ambiguity, that they would be understood by men of 
ordinary intelligence with a mere reading. Yet, as company 
officials, we must admit that in our desire to cover as many 
contingencies as possible and at the same time guard against 
the malignerer, the man with the self-inflicted injury, and the 


fraud of many guises which we, from experience, know the way, 


to be lined with, the drafting of such policy is no easy task. 

Every man interested will also agree that all just claims arising 
under the policies we sell should be paid immediately upon re- 
- ceipt of proofs. Yet all of us who have had to do with the 
adjustment of claims know that the difficulty of separating the 
just from the unjust is such as to cause, at times, delay in the 
payment of claims found to be just. 

On account mainly of these two things—policy conditions that 
were more or less confusing, and delay in the adjustment of 
some claims—misunderstandings have, in the past, arisen be- 
tween companies and policyholders and litigation has ensued. 
As a result, prejudice has apparently engenedered to some ex- 
tent in certain quarters, and, in some States, legislation inimical 
to the business has been passed. It is true that there have been 
instances of individual culpability in the adjustment of claims, 
but what business or profession has been altogether free of men 
lacking in conscience? This conference would no more condone 
moral turpitude on the part of a company affiliated with it than 
would the public generally, and the companies composing it will 
not only welcome, but will assist in the passage of laws pro- 
tecting the public from such acts. But, at the same time, they 
do insist that theirs is not only a legitimate business, but one 
which, owing to its very nature, is for the general welfare, and 
deserves, at the hands of law makers and State officials, con- 
sideration as such. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


is of vastly too much importance to the industrial classes for 
the companies engaged in providing it, and who are earnestly 
and honestly striving to place it upon the basis that I have out- 
lined, to be handicapped by unreasonable legislation or arbitrary 
rulings, simply because in the past some company kas been guilty 
of wrong doing, or because differences have arisen in the con- 
struction of policy contracts. No one can be more desirous than 
are the companies, that their contracts be susceptible of but one 


construction, for certainly none have suffered more than they be- 
cause of the lack of such simplicity. They are making all possible 
effort to perfect their policies in this respect and, with the im- 
provement already had, we are encouraged to believe that per- 
fection will be attained, but this must come through a process 
of evolution based on a careful analysis of experience. 

In our efforts to so perfect our business that we can guarantee 
to the honest insurer the greatest possible amount of protection 
for a given sum, there is no assistance that we need more or 
have a greater right to expect, or that, in my opinion, will be 
more generally tendered, than that of the officials of the State 
insurance departments. When they are convinced of the merits 
of any legislation that we may propose, or the demerits of any 
that we may oppose, we will find them ready to co-operate with 
us in the passage, defeat or repeal of same.. They only need 
to be convinced that such legislation, if proposed, is not selfish’ 
but for the general good, and, if opposed, is either prejudicial 
to the rights of the companies or lays unnecessary burdens upon 
them. With regard to policy conditions the same is true. From 
our experience they can be shown the need of every restricting 
or qualifying clause that is really necessary. In my judgment 
our bureau of education is essential to this undertaking and can 
accomplish results that will be far reaching in their influence. 


IF I WERE ASKED WHAT SHOULD BE THE MOTTO 


of this bureau of education in its relation with department 
officials, I should answer: Frankness; what should be its char- 
acteristic method of procedure; plain, straightforward, above 
board dealing; its aim—a square deal for all parties concerned. 
If such methods fail of desired results it were better so, but 
they will not fail. No just cause ever suffered long because the 
truth was told. The idea that anything should be concealed 
from the insurance departments was born with the commission 
of the very act that the insurance departments should in some 
way have found out. Concealment, under any circumstances, is 
more or less an admission of wrong doing, so I would urge 
candor. 

This bureau should say to the departments that this confer- 
ence earnestly desires a strict enforcement of all laws, and that 
the companies composing it will uphold the hands of the com- 
missioner who requires of all companies a full and complete com- 
pliance with the laws of his State; that we fully recognize his 
authority under the law as it exists; that we also recognize that 
under the law he has certain discretionary powers, but that we 
respectfully oppose the exercise against the companies of dis- 
cretionary powers not specific under the law; that we have the 
greatest deference for the views and rulings of the department 
official when sustained by law and desire to conform to them 
with fidelity, but that we should not be expected to submit with- 
out protest to “law by rule,” in which the department official has 
assumed the prerogative of the legislature and the governor. 

The cultivation of close, open and frank relations on the basis 
of mutual confidence and respect between insurance departments 
as the representatives of the people, and the insurance companies, 
is desirable for many reasons, but, in my opinion, is especially 
so in order to further and advance real, earnest and fair con- 
sideration of legislation affecting the business in which we are 
engaged. Insurance companies, with possibly now and then an 
exception, desire to do business along fair, honest and conser- 
vative lines, and the insurance departments will regard the 
opinion and experience of those operating such companies as 
valuable to the State, a thing to be sought after rather than to be 
rejected, and the chief purpose of the bureau of which I speak 
should be to place before the departments of the different States 
the views of the companies on proposed legislation. 


ALL INSURANCE LEGISLATION IS, OR SHOULD BE, 


designed for the protection of the public, and no measure ad- 
vancing this end should draw any complaint from the companies ; 
but it sometimes happens that State officials, in order to meet 
apparent evils, will urge measures which, although tending to 
correct the evils aimed at, will produce other evils infinitely 
worse. 

It: should be the desire of State officials not only ‘to correct 
apparent evils but to make profitable, honest and fair practices 
among insurance companies. Hard and unreasonable legislation 
is a serious handicap to the company whose purpose it is to 
conduct its business only on open and legitimate lines and, in 
competition, gives the advantage to the company whose methods 
and practices are questionable. Any unjust law is a burden on 
honestly conducted business and an encouragement to those will- 
ing to prosper by dishonesty. 

It is entirely reasonable that with the experience the companies 
have had in the prosecution of the form of business in which 
we are engaged, company officials should know the legislation 
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needed to safeguard the interests of the policyholders and at the 
same time, do no violence to the rights of the company; and 
they should know what enactments would be favorable to the 
honest claimant without opening the treasuries to the fraudulent 


ones. The department officials want just such information and 
when furnished it in good faith, will, in like manner, make use 
of it. 


In some States there are now laws in force that place unjust 
burdens on the companies in the way of taxation; in others un- 
just penalties are imposed. If these should have the attention 
of this bureau in the way I have outlined, I bekeve that satis- 
factory results would follow. In all cases where legislation is 
deemed to be necessary for the general good, the commissioner, 
first of all, needs to be so convinced, and. if our cause is just he 
can be relied upon to give us his support. 

There is another side to the subject under discussion that ap- 
peals to me. Department officials are, as a rule, not only men 
of intelligence and perspicuity, but they are observant and think- 
ing men. They study our business under an influence altogether 
different from ours; their angle of vision is entirely different. 
Will it not be profitable to us to have the benefit of their ideas 
come to us through this bureau? It is not idle to say that we 
are so honest of purpose that there is no possible danger of 
erring on our part, even though our viewpoint be always the 
same? 


SUCH A PROCEDURE AS I HAVE OUTLINED 


will, in my opinion, be fruitful of splendid results. It will be 
conducive of the very best of feeling among the company officials 
and the officials selected by the States to supervise the insurance 
business. It will tend to make cordial a relationship that has 
been more or less strained and will ultimately end in great good 
to a vast number. 

Mr. Craig’s paper was accorded a vote of thanks. 

The educational bureau committee report was adopted with 
resolutions amended as follows: 


Resolved, That the Detroit Conference hereby establishes an 
Educational Bureau as provided in the by-laws. The said com- 
mittee shall engage a paid secretary, said bureau to be main- 
tained by an appropriation of not exceeding 90 per cent. of the 
Detroit Conference annual dues, and which amount shall be 
transferred to the Educational Bureau. 

Resolved, That if and when the educational division of the 
Bureau of Publicity can and will devote the proper and requisite 
attention to the needs of this organization that the said educa- 
tional bureau committee will recomend and arrange for a con- 
solidation of the educational bureau of the Detroit Conference 
and the Bureau of Publicity on a basis providing for a repre- 
sentation of not less than three members of the Detroit Confer- 
ence on the board of governors of the Bureau of Publicity. 


The resolutions were carried unanimously. President Alex- 
ander felicitated the Conference on this action, saying it will 
never regret the step taken and one year hence will wonder why 
it didn’t do so years ago. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

President, William H. 
Jones, Equitable Accident Company, Boston, Mass.; first vice 
president, H. B. Hawley, Great Western Accident Association, 
Iowa; second vice president, H. B. Huffaker, Interstate Life 
and Accident Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary, C. S. 


The following officers were elected: 


S. Miller, Continental Casualty Company, Illinois; treasurer, 
C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty Company, Ind. Executive 
committee: R. R. Koch, chairman; A. E. Forrest, J. B. Pitcher, 


F. L. Miner, E. G. Robinson, W. H. Howland and C. P. Orr. 

Educational bureau committee: W. G. Curtis, chairman; A. E. 
Forrest, G. L. McNeil, R. P. Shorts, C. A, Craig, A. J. Simp- 
son and V. D. Cliff. 


Date and place of next meeting were referred to executive 
committee. Votes of thanks were extended to C. A. Palmer for 
his work at the Spokane convention in the interest of the De- 
troit Conference companies, regarding rebating and twisting; 
also to the retiring president and other officers, to the chairman 
of the entertainment committee, also to the press representatives, 
Mr. Alexander introduced Mr. Jones as the new president with 
a graceful address. President Jones replied feelingly. Other in- 
coming officers made suitable remarks and the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 
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Oe pay © oe Poet. 


He was a humble poet; 
His eyes were mild and sweet ; 
His usual lunch was bread and milk, 
For he couldn’t afford much meat. 


He mused on the wayside blossom; 
He dreamed of the stars on high; 

And he wore a last year’s derby 
For a new one he could not buy. 


He loved the sound of the babbling brook 
And the song- sparrow’s s note so sweet; 
But lacking “the rocks” for an opera box, 

He had to forego that treat. 


The glorious aisles of the noble woods © 
He traversed with thrilling breast, 

But the Waldorf or the Astor 
Was never his place of rest. 


He loved to dream by the ocean 
On some lonely bit of beach, 

And cared he not that a private yacht 
Was quite beyond his reach. 


He wandered far o’er the verdant hills 
In sunsets fading gle am, 

And the lack of a “car” could never mar 
The charm of his twilight dream, 


We pity the humble poet 
Who cannot support a wife, 
But possibly he, instead of we, 
May be getting most out of life. 
—Etrrep H. Rartoo. 


Unexpected Sympathy! 


“And then Nero had Rome set afire in every quarter.” 

“Alas, how terrible!’ murmured little Moritz with an expres- 
sion of such deep anguish that his teacher asked why it affected 
him so much. 

“Why,” said Moritz, 
panies !”” 


“just think of the poor insurance com- 


- “T can’t keep visitors from coming up,” said the office boy de- 
jectedly to the president. “When T say you’ re out they don’t 
paige me. They say that they must see you.’ 

“Well,” said the insurance executiv e, “just tell them that’s what 
they all say. I must have quietness.” 

That afternoon.a lady called at the office. She wanted to see 
the president, and the boy assured her that it was impossible. 

“But I must see him!” she protested. “I’m his wife.” 
“That’s what they all say,” replied the boy. 
And now the “Boy Wanted” sign is out again. —Ex. 


“You ought to join our underwriters’ 
sociability and good fellowship.” 

“Thank you, but hasn’t Brown told you that I gave him my 
application for membership?” 

“No. Brown and I don’t speak to each other.”—Glens Falls 
Now and Then. ; 





club, if only for its 


The Spokane fire insurance convention condemned the “parlor 
match.” Still the layman does not understand why it should be 
more dangerous than the one that is framed up in the hammock, 
ona moonlight stroll, or while sitting on the porch discussing 
the weather.—Nashwville Democrat. 

“Some adjectives,” said the teacher, “are made from nouns, 
such as dangerous, meaning full of danger ; and hazardous, full 
of hazard. can any boy give me another example?” 





“Yes, sir,’ > replied the fat boy at the end of the form, “pious, 
full of pie.” 
Puysician, thirty-five, large experience in insurance work, home office 


and field, desires position with good company. Capable of passing risks, 
investigations, adjusting, etc.; both life and accident work; highest refer- 
ences given. Address ‘‘Physician,”’ care Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 
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LIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


Wanted by the LARGEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD writing Combination Acci- 
dent, Health and Funeral Benefit Policies, 


The best of everything in ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


OFS; GHE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President ROBT. D. LAY, Secretary 


C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


ALL FORMS OF COMMERCIAL POLICIES—Annual, Semi-annual, Quarterly and Monthly Premiums. 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL POLICIES—Accident only or Accident and Health, with from $200 to $5000 Acci- 
dental Death Indemnity and $100 Funeral Benefit. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE—With or without $100 Funeral Benefit. 


RAILROAD INSTALLMENT INSURAN(C E—Paycrder plan 4, 6 or 11 payments, with or without Funeral 
Benefit. 


FACTORY INSURANCE—Blanket Health and Accident Policy for all or part of the employees of a factory, with 
or without $100 Funeral Benefit. 


LIMITED ACCIDENT POLICIES—#5 and $10 annual premiums. 


WEEKLY ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND FUNERAL BENEFIT [NSURANCE—Conducted on same lines as 
Industrial Life Insurance. 


A New Bond The Great Eastern 


Os | Casualty Company 
Insurance Companies 


FExceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 





























| “THE COMPANY THAT DOES PAY” 





Strikingly Brief in Form; ( Issues Accident, Health, Plate Glass 
= ie) fan uP) | and Burglary Insurance. 
Company’s Office . yl A» b ah in f } 
Building. Entirely Free from Ambiguities @ Stands on a Firm Financial Basis of 
$250,000 Capital, $233,(87 Reinsurance 
Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- Reserve, and $190,854 Net Surplus. 
3urance Conpainies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. Q@. Has Liberal Agency Contracts for 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- Ambitious Young Men who are not 
tion for Insurance Companies. afraid. of work, and can show you 


where your opportunity les if you are 
willing to do your share. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 





LOUIS H. FIBEL, President 
55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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American Union Fire's oiisco.” | EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 











a FOR 
CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 
(Organized and Incorporated under ie Liws of Pennsylvaniz) DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 
JAMES F. STONE, President SSS 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


yea SST ie of the business are wanted for several 
BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., on, ' pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA, 





NITED STR RES BRNGe with exclusive control of the territory, and 
JANUARY 1, 1912 ys Tait 4 2 
Assets ss essseseseescecesesessevasersecsnseseseteseesess $1,657,481.26 | With liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
TADIITICS | care nieie ie calsiete ofeis Sialois ele'ucasaceie"alaleletelsic eeleidatnintemintn s alate 935,002.52 . 5 3 i 
Neti> Surplusiictcrsicvt «crete ote sltielh she wbotele pierelelcharararerses eitieleratoie $722,478.74 will be made with first-class men who will give 
HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W.R BROCK, Vice President, j j 1 j j ‘ 
enna 6 Pa nip ON 9, $i ‘| their entire time to the business. For particulars 
address: 

No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and THE MANHATTAN LIFE 

energetic agents than does INSURANCE COMPANY 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company | | % 8ROADWay, NEW YORK 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, president Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 
CAPITA Liat = iat = - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - » 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial-Departments 





SEesIS Fire Insurance Compan; Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
in all the Principal Places Ww JONES. G LM 
in the United States. OF NEW YORK. M. H. JONES, General Manager 








North British & Mercantile 


S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
Income, 1910 - -  1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 





Established 1809. 
Best Policies, Largest Commissions or OFFICE : 


Profit Sharing Contract 76 WILLIAM STREET 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Nae Vork tie f 
r e 


London & Lancashire 


20% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
OF Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
50% LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY | | oF ueeot xa 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 














NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE ! 
Agents who* solicit “PREFERRED” accident | | ; J | Hartford 
risks will be interested in our new policies. CONN, 
The Priferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. eee naiee 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Manager 


KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 
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INSURANCE COMPANY —— Firs — 
NEWARK, N. J. INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
AU LEA ARE Be JAMES F, JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 

Assets, P $1,876,593 29 Cash Capital, - - - ~ $850,000.00 
Capital, cnevsce 500 000.00 Net Surplus, Seer t eet 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 Surplus to Policyholders, -. $1,323,580.69 









EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


$5 7,353,726.13 


Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. 
55,582,183.20 


Received from Policyholders in 1911 


Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ $1,771,5642.93 


PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL 
For terms to preducing agents, address j 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y, 


MOST FREELY 











METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T# WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 
An old and well established company, progressive and 


up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, $258,819, 009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


OBR ELS? 7 me URRY, ey 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76,518,945, 94 
9,070,012. 81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live, 


























BERKSHIRE Liberal Contrac's to Productive Agents Pp H CEN IX 
LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in’ —_ (EstaBiisnep 1782) 
9 authorized territory, will be submitted. FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
W. D. WYMAN, President HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
PITTSFIELD, : Rone Re a 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. A. vb, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD | JOINT 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD § MANAGERS 
Ce RE an erncrceeecereccecceaaacaaaaaamaaamammmamaaamaaaaaa : 
This Conpany issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, ii A FY aA FO — D fe i F E 
and which provide Indemnity for 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur EB. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


and 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


eo ne 1795 
ie 





PHILADBLUPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST. MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN OF PEA. 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
[. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAy, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,07 4 


' NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 










ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Assets, January 152)191 21270101 tis sisvele sieiat-raas isis cts o ayaseie a hearers = ,000. 428.7 

Total :Liabilities;s except sGapitalig.sader nara eee ae Dire ack 

Capitalyy eiiicrcc cise te cicle areve aie o cloaieinioer clo em ore acre erm roretinoh 500,000 00 
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““ We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO ' NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'* The Commercial & Financial Chronicle,’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to. 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 


operating when and where the fire starts, 


is worth more than a whole Fire Department, a few minutes later. 


teat et GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin PrebOrivcioericeen 


is full of information on sprinkler protection 
You will receive it regularly if you ask for it PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containng PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 








i Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
Jefferson Fire of New York 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Backed by almost illimitable 
resources, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters’ policy is the 








Incorporated 1855 520 Walnut Street 











: = | strongest fire policy issued 
“F. & D.” GUARANTEE today. 


ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 










WE WRITE 

Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, A ST 

Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = = - = = $2,000,000.00 


ere Pace abinerss i sitosetes fiross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,727,588 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE Home Office: Western Office: 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 80 MAIDEN LANE, 332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. thone: Rectcr 2¢(0 i 
New York Chicago 
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VIA WIRELESS! 


No matter where they are located—be it near 
or far from headquarters—our agents seem 
to get enthusiasm and confidence through 
the ether itself. The inspiration derived from | 
harmonious working betwixt home office and 
field begets an esprit du corps which is a dis- 
tinct help in life insurance work, as our agents 
will testify. 


C. You owe it to yourself to examine our agency and 
policy contracts. Our Industrial Accident policy is unusually 
attractive and liberal and is a generator of our “‘ wireless”’ 


plant in itself. 


@. We operate in‘ all the States noted above. If you area 


producer not permanently located we want you with us. 


(. If you don’t represent us we both lose. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO fi 
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CLosE attention to many important matters of business 
has marked the seventh annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention, held in Chicago this week. A very full 
report of the proceedings of the convention is printed in 
this issue, and it is worthy of a careful reading. The 
papers presented were timely and thoughtful and do not 
deserve the fate of most convention addresses—hasty 
perusal or none at all. The legal and medical sections 
of the convention—the former in regularly stated session 
for the first time—were highly important features, and the 
suggestion that a new section for agents be organized 
met with hearty approval. The American Life Conven- 
tion is proving itself a determined body of life insurance 
workers eager to adopt any plan that will work out 
beneficially, not to their own interests only, but also tq, 
the interests of the business generally. 





LIFE insurance should be preached to all the people, 
for otherwise they will be practically without it. The 
preacher i is the agent. In the absence of his exhortations 
the masses will be inert. 
we have recent examples of stunted growth in the call- 
at-the-counter insurance of the Massachusetts savings 
banks. The most conspicuous instance of the failure 
of a company to grow, without the use of the solicitor, is 
that of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of London, 
whose one hundred and fiftieth annual statement has 
just been rendered. It was founded and began business 
September 7, 1762, on the plan of employing no agents 
and paying no commissions. Its new business last year 
consisted of 283 policies covering $1,700,000 insurance, 
and its total funds after a century and a half of non- 
striving amount to $26,000,000. A number of American 
companies—with agents—after comparatively a few years’ 
growth beat this record. They are vastly more useful to 
mankind than the venerable London Equitable, the anni- 
versary of whose birth occurs today. 





Tuis being the Presidential election season and the 
warmth of the contest growing as we approach the first 
Tuesday in November, a word of advice to agents so- 
liciting life insurance is highly appropriate. Do not in- 
ject politics into your intercourse with your prospects. 
Most men—and women also in six States—at this crucial 


All experience shows this, and’ 








period are cantankerous when remarks adverse to their 
favorite candidates for President are ventured, and it is 
likely to cost the agent a policy if he says anything un- 
pleasant about them. “The majority of people,’ ob- 
serves the New York Life in its latest bulletin to its 
agents, “are bigoted and uncharitable in their political 
beliefs. To antagonize a man on this score is perhaps 
to destroy forever your chances of insuring him.” And 
it sagaciously adds: 

Many persons who are tractable and reasonable in other matters are 
unreasonable and radical in their political views, and you might as well 
speak disparagingly of their religion as to question the wisdom of their 
politics. It may be hard to let a good opportunity go by to hit some 
fellow right between the eyes with a red hot tariff, free trade or Bull 
Moose argument. But if you don’t forego that pleasure the chances are 
that you may have to forego taking the man’s application. Men differ 
today so radically on certain political issues that they sometimes accuse 
each other of being anything but wise and truthful. You who have a 
living to make can’t afford to expose yourselves to the antagonism of 
those who insist that they alone are right and everyone else is wrong. 
Each of us has a right to his opinion on all public questions. Each of 
us has a right to stand up for his opinion. But don’t mix politics with 
your business talks. Make up your minds, in the coming months of 1912, 


that your campaign shall be a campaign for applications. To 
cessful you must talk policy, not politics! 


be suc- 





Ir may be further said of the annual meeting of the 
Detroit Conference, which we noticed in these columns 
last week, that “The Body that Does Things” fully jus- 
tified the title by which it has come to be called. The 
sessions were characterized by that earnestness and unity 
of purpose which alone can accomplish the ends of any 
organization of this kind. Petty jealousies and sectional 
feeling were conspicuous by their absence, their place 
being filled with good hard commonsense and_broad- 
minded patriotism. Two noteworthy achievements were 
scored. The resolution to merge with the Southern Cas- 
ualty and Surety Conférence was in line with the ten- 
dency of the times to “get together,’ and these two or- 
ganizations whose interests are almost identical have 
proven themselves alive to the needs of their business in 
taking this action. Most important, however, was the es- 
tablishment by the Conference of an Educational Bureau 
of its own, to be supervised by a committee of active men 
and under the direction of a paid secretary. The inter- 


‘ests of the business which affords sure protection to the 


millions of industrial workingmen are too great to be 
allowed to suffer interference at the hands of legislative 
ignorance. The needs of the Bureau are so evident that 
nearly every paper read at the convention made reference, 
direct or indirect, to what such a Bureau could accom- 
plish. The details necessary to finance the Bureau were 
carefully considered, not so much as a convention would 
ordinarily consider them, but with open and free discus- 
sion of the question, like the sessions of the board of 
directors of some great corporation. The method of 
apportioning the cost, as finally agreed upon, is thor- 
oughly equitable, entailing no undue hardships to any 
company or class of companies, yet assuring a sound 
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financial basis for the successful operation of the Bureau. 
The question, when finally put to the conference, met 
with a hearty and unanimous affirmative response. In 
declaring the resolutions carried President Alexander 
said: 

Carried unanimously! Gentlemen, I cannot tell you the satisfaction it 
gives me to utter those words. JI want to say to you that the step you have 
taken today is one you will never regret, and a year hence you will wonder 
why you didn’t make this move many years ago. 








facts and Opinions, 





The “forty-one years old” Coast Review addresses “The 
Worldly Coast Press” in its current issue in a manner which 
the fifty-three years old Werexty UNDbeRwRriTER is happy to 
subscribe to and offer to the newspapers of the East as 
mighty good advice. Here it is: 


We feel for you with a fellow feeling, for there are memories of the 
Washington hand press, the frisket, the lever, the hand roller, the molasses 
and mucilage and brass cylinder, the lye pot, the standing horse job, the 
circus page advertisement, the county printing, and the shy pay on Saturday 
night for the knight of the stick and rule. Now you will trust us. We 
ask you to pay—you have the quoin—more attention to insurance news and 
fax and figgers; for insurance means guaranty, and guaranty is the security 
which is at the base of society and business. When a worthy citizen suffers 
an accident or has a fire or up and dies, state the amount of his insurance 
and name the insurer. If you mention State premium totals and losses, also 
mention the 42 per cent. expenses, taxes and increased unearned premiums. 
Do not fall into the gross error of assuming that the difference between 
premiums and losses is profit. A San Francisco daily paper was guilty of 
that error, and two State governors in their messages to the Legislature 
ignored commissions, expenses and special taxes, and told the simple-minded 
legislators that the difference between premium income and loss outgo was 
“clear profit.” In life insurance the law requires the yearly setting aside 
of a part of the premium as a reserve to meet the mortality liabilities of the 
future. Bear this fact in mind, and you will not be ‘‘astounded” or 
“amazed”’ by the great difference between premium receipts and payments to 
policyholders plus expenses. Life insurance is growing, and policy claims 
generally do not mature for years. There are insurance fakes and fakers. 
Look out for them! Expose and denounce them! If the forty-one-year-old 
ever young Coast Review can aid you it will do so cheerfully. Try us and 
see. Write for information as to companies, schemes and men. If you 
will copy some of the articles in the Coast Review you will wake up every 
local agent in your town. When you have glanced at this number, hand it 
to the next brightest agent in town. The brightest insurance man is already 
a subscriber. Write to us. 





The following program has been announced by President 
M. W. Van Valkenburg for the forthcoming forty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest. It is to be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
October 2 and 3. Alfred E. Duncan, president of the Franklin 
Fire, of Philadelphia, will deliver the annual address at the 
opening session, his subject being “Present-day Underwrit- 
ing.” At the afternoon, session the following papers will be 
read: “The Hidden Force,” Eugene Warren, of Kansas City, 
State agent of the Citizens of Missouri; ‘Fire Insurance 
and Its Legal Status,’ Hon. B. F. Burwell, of Oklahoma City; 
“The Unknown Quantity in Fire Indemnification,’ George 
A. Bailey, of Topeka, general agent Firemen’s of Newark. 
On Thursday morning the papers will be as follows: “On the 
Outside Looking In,” L. R. Stubbs, of St. Joseph, Mo.; 
“Fire Prevention from a Municipal Point of View,” Dennis 
Cash, of Cincinnati, director of public safety.. The election of 
officers will be the principal feature of the closing session 
Thursday afternoon. 


At the very start Chief McDonnell, of the new Chicago 
Fire Prevention Bureau, will be handicapped by an unexpected 
period of retrenchment compelled by a recent court decision. 
While it will not affect the present staff of the bureau, it will 
prevent its increase as rapidly as had been expected until the 
pinch is over, which will probably be within three months. 








At present the officials of the bureau are busy getting their 
stationery and blanks ready, and are not yet prepared to do 
much inspection work on the numerous complaints already 
made to them of dangerous conditions. Within a few weeks, 
however, the organization will be completed and detailed 
work taken up. Aside from the work of inspection of physi- 
cal conditions, Chief McDonnell is greatly interested in the 
education of the children on the common fire hazards, and 
hopes to secure the co-operation of the Chicago school board 
in having instruction on this subject at least once a month 
during the school year. The department is preparing to co- 
operate actively in the Chicago observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Day. 


The Fire Protection Exhibition to be given in Madison 
Square Garden, October 2 to 12, promises to be an event of 
unusual interest and importance. The co-operation of all the 
prominent people connected with this line of endeavor has 
been secured, and the program is developing beyond the hopes 
of the managers. Among those who have promised papers 
are Fire Marshal C. A. Randall, of Nebraska; Insurance Su- 
perintendent and Fire Marshal C. A. Palmer, of Michigan; 
Iverson C. Wells, editor of Brick and Clay Record; Chief 
Engineer Archie J. Eley, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Chief Engi- 
neer E. A. Waters, of Philadelphia; Chief Engineer William 
H. Bywater, of Salt Lake City; Assistant Fire Marshal John 
C. McDonnell, of Chicago. Several others are expected. 
There will be demonstrations of various kinds of fire fighting 
and extinguishing apparatus, and everything points to a most 
successful exhibition—-the first of its kind. 


The Policyholder, of England, says that the Motor Union 
insurance company, which came into being six years ago 
without any flourish of trumpets or preliminary puffs, would 
seem to be aiming at greater developments than was intended 
at the beginning. Negotiations with the National British 
and Irish Millers, entered into last year, gave the suggestion 
that the company had ambitious projects in view, and the 
announcement that the capital stock of the old Eagle Fire 
Company, of New York, has been purchased by the Motor 
Union confirms the impression. The Eagle, like its English 
namesake, is a centenarian office, and reinsured its business 
in 1902, and again in 1908. Refurnished with the thews and 
sinews of war, and with the impetus supplied by a young and 
active organization, it is not tinlikely that its name and repu- 
tation will be helpful in the acquisition of a larger and more 
varied business. 


In a little booklet on fire prevention just issued Insurance 


Commissioner Havey, of Maine, says: 

It seems strange and absurd to maintain expensive fire departments for 
the extinguishing of fires, and give no attention whatever to fire prevention. 
No fire department is complete without an inspection corps. There should 
be a fire prevention chief as well as a fire extinguishing chief. In this con- 
nection once more we.call the attention of the people of Maine to the work 
of Chief Flaherty of Portland. He has made fire inspectors out of his 
firemen. He, himself, does the work of a fire prevention chief. His experi- 
ment is being watched with great interest. His success up to the present 
time has been brilliant. His plan will eventually be adopted by every fire 
chief in Maine, for it is the safe and sane method of combating the fire 
evil. It seems to be the feeling that fire departments are maintained ex- 
clusively for the purpose of extinguishing fires. The time is coming when 
service in preventing fires will receive the same recognition from the 
peeple as fire extinguishing does today. The possibilities are great, and 
when this fact is once recognized we shall have not only cleaner cities and 
towns, but safer ones as well. The citizens of every city and town in the 
State should require its fire department to perform this service. 





The London Insurance Record says: “The rumors as to the 
proposed absorption of the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance 
Company, Limited, by the London and Lancashire Life and 
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General Assurance Association, Limited, have proved to be 
entirely well founded, for it is officially stated that a pro- 
visional agreement has been formally signed. The terms of 
the proposed fusion, as given in a circular issued to the 
shareholders of the Scottish Metropolitan, seem quite fair 
and reasonable. The London and Lancashire offer to pur- 
chase the whole of the shares of the Scottish company at the 
price of £2 8s. od. for each “A” share of £5, with £1 Ios. paid 
up, and £8 2s. 6d. for each “B” share of £5 fully paid, while 
interest on the amounts paid up, on both classes of shares, at 
6 per cent. per annum in lieu of dividend, will also be paid 
from January I, 1912, to date of settlement.” 


The colored people of Virginia adopt fanciful names for 
their fraternal insurance concerns. Insurance Commissioner 
Button, in his report, mentions a few of them as follows: 
Afro-American Order of Red Men and Daughters of Poca- 
hontas, Golden Gate to Success, Grand Court Order of Ca- 
lanthe of the State of Virginia, Grand United Order of 
Moses, Grand United Order of the Sons and Daughters of 
Peace, Imperial Grand United Order of Abraham, Imperial 
Order of King David, Improved Order Shepherds and Daugh- 
ters of Bethlehem, Independent Order of Hamites, Royal 
Order of Menelik and Princesses of Abyssinia of America, 
and the United Order of the Sons and Daughters of the Four 
and Twenty Elders. In South Carolina they have an asso- 
ciation termed the Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise. 





The Insurance Commissioner of Georgia, W. A. Wright, 
has appointed John A. Copeland as Deputy Commissioner. 
Mr. Copeland is a native Georgian and graduated with the 
He 
worked for a short time in the office of the State Mutual of 
Rome, Ga., but soon accepted a position in the actuarial de- 
partment of the South Atlantic Life of Richmond. He later 
returned to the State Mutual Life of Rome, Ga., as its actu- 
ary, but resigned in 1909 to open an office in Montgomery, 
Ala., as’an independent consulting actuary. He followed this 
latter line of work until he became the actuary of the Geor- 


gia Life of Macon, Ga., last year, which position he now 


resigns in accepting that of Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of Georgia. 


—_—~ 


The Equitable Life has the following suggestion with re- 


gard to votes for women: 

Every year American mothers are called upon to sacrifice the lives of 
Over 650,000 of their sons and daughters to preventable disease. Over 
200,000 of these wasted lives are infants under five years of age. Here is 
a chance for the good mothers and daughters of our country to wield the 
powerful influence they already possess to serve common humanity. Spot- 
less towns are few, and the toll of death in the slovenly and unsanitary 
towns is heavy. The votes and the voice which women already have, if 
expressed through orgqnized effort, would give every community in the land 
an eftective public health service and prevent more misery and life waste 
than all our charities combined. Why should not every community have 
a ‘mothers’ association’? whose mission it would be to fight against the 
needless wholesale destruction of the lives they have brought into this 
good world? No community could long ignore or resist a life saving cam- 
paign with the mothers of men behind it. 


A statement given out with reference to the proposed con- 
solidation of the Jefferson Standard, the Greensboro Life and 


the Security Life and Annuity is self-explanatory, as follows: 

The insurance commissioners of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia met at Greensboro, N. C., August 30, at the invita- 
tion of the companies, to examine and consider in detail the proposed 
consolidation of the Jefferson Standard, the Security Life and Annuity, 
and the Greensboro Life. A thorough examination of the proposed plan of 


- consolidation was made, with a view to ascertaining the effect upon the 


policyholders and stockholders of the companies. Every detail was exam- 


ined, and we are of the opinion that the consolidation of the companies 
along the lines contemplated will be to the advantage of the policyholders 
and stockholders of each company, and the consolidation is heartily ap- 
proved as just and equitable, and to the best interests of the policyholders 
and others interested in the companies. 


The insurgent fraternalists in the West are striking at the 
insurance commissioners who have been upholding the Mo- 
bile bill for the regulation of fraternals. The insurgent 
Woodmen in Wisconsin adopted resolutions declaring that 
they would oppose the election of Governor McGovern unless 
he removed from office Commissioner Ekern, because of the 
latter's support of the Mobile bill. The Illinois insurgents 
made a similar protest against Commissioner Potter, although 
without threatening action at the polls, but Governor Deneen 
replied that the Insurance Department was there for the pur- 
pose of answering questions, and that the honest opinion of 
the Insurance Commissioner was the only one worth having. 


The Modern Woodmen of American announce that during 
the first six months of 1912 the net loss in membership was 
133,006. When the increase in rates was decided upon by 
the head camp, which met in Chicago in January, it was pre- 
dicted that the change would involve a loss of between 150,- 
000 and 250,000 members. The actual loss exceeds 200,000, 
but this is partly offset by the new members secured during 
the six months. The order has been licensed in New Hamp- 
shire and has applied for admission to Massachusetts. The 
order had been refused a license in New Hampshire because 
of the inadequacy of its rates, but has been admitted now that 
it has gone on the adequate rate basis. 


Water companies have repeatedly been held responsible 
by individual property owners for fire losses resulting from 
inadequate water supply. The city of Oskaloosa, la., now 
intends to find out whether a water company can be held 
responsible for losses suffered by the citizens of the town. 
Since February, 1907, Oskaloosa has had 323° fires, and the 
city officials have estimated that the losses were $80,750 more 
than they would have been had the water company furnished 
the pressure called for by the franchise. In consequence the 
city council has instructed the mayor and city solicitor to 
begin suit for that amount against the People’s Water Com- 


pany. 


“Life Insurance Salesmanship” is a new book by T. J. 
Henderson, who is a life insurance agent with large experi- 
ence and who has set down for the benefit of the younger 
men in the business a series of lessons which will illumine 
the pathway of the beginner and supply him with arguments 
to overcome objections, as well as with methods of approach 
designed to disarm criticism and save embarrassment. The 
book is written in a clear, lucid style, and every page will be 
found interesting and full of valuable pointers. It is pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company and sells at $1. 


The report of the engineers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on fire hazards at Ogdensburg, N. Y., criti- 
cises the construction in the mercantile district, the fire de- 
partment and the water supply, and declares the conflagration 
hazard high. At Youngstown, Ohio, a general conflagration 
is improbable owing to intersecting wide streets and a public 
square. Here the manufacturing districts comprise mostly 
incombustible buildings, which are well protected. 


The seventh year of the fire insurance course at the New 
York University School of Commerce will open on Septem- 
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ber 26 under the instruction of E. R. Hardy. A large en- 
rollment is looked for. Students of this course are now found 
in responsible positions in nearly all of the large fire insur- 
ance offices of this city, and some of the companies are send- 
ing their promising young men to attend at the expense of 
the company. Besides the evening lectures, the students are 
given actual work by means of Saturday afternoon inspec- 
tions of various risks, which they are called upon to report 
and rate. 


The Montreal Chronicle gives the following table of fire 


insurance business in Canada for the period since 1869: 
Frre INSURANCE IN CANADA FOR THE Forty-THREE YEARS 1869-1911. 








Rate of 
Losses Paid 
Per Cent. 
Premiums Losses of Premiums 
Received. Paid. Received. 
Canadian companies... ¥ +... 06% $71,492,172 $45,849,671 64.13 
British> .cOmpanies. 2... csi. teteee 200,462,315 127,500,185 63.60 
American and other companies... 48,086,765 28,145,453 58.53 
BLLOLO) Mapes} urs ciate eye eychohtehe te etenan tat ote 320,041,252 201,495,309 62.96 


The loss rate for I91I (53.16) is 9.80 below the average for 
the forty-three years over which the records extend. 


The usefulness of life insurance is demonstrated in still 
another form by the Metropolitan insurance company. It in- 
sures the life of the purchaser of a new suburban building, 
who is to pay for it on-the instalment plan under a long 
mortgage, so that in case he dies before the expiration of the 
mortgage period the insurance money will secure the home 
to the heirs at once, and without further payments and anx- 
iety about them. The purchaser must be insurable, of course, 
and if he carries other life insurance so much better for the 
family. 


The Old Line Life has appointed Frank Kohler assistant 
to the president. This thriving Western company, now two 
years and two months old as a life insurance company, has 
increased its surplus nearly $40,000, not by the sale of 
stock, and has also declared two cash dividends, a record 
upon which the management is justly entitled to be proud. 
The company now has over $3,000,000 of insurance in foce 
and a surplus of a quarter of a million. It advertises this 
week for general agents. 





A second edition of the Agents’ and Inspectors’ Pocket 
Book of Fire Protection, first published in 1896 by George 
Velten Steeb, has just been received from the Spectator 
Company. The first edition was given a most cordial recep- 
tion by inspectors and special agents, and the second edition 
has been improved and added to in many respects. The 
price is $2.50 per copy, with reductions for quantity orders. 
It is a book every inspector and agent should have for con- 
tinual reference. 


“The Equitable Life is not in politics,” says the current 
issue of its publication, the Human Factor, which continues: 
“Tt is no part of its duty to favor or to oppose any political 
party or candidate. It, therefore, has no political bias. Such 
political interests as it may have will be conserved by its 
members voting as citizens at the polls. When they have 
. voted intelligently they will have performed a service not 
_ only for their country but for this society.” 


The Illinois State Board and the Illinois Field Club are 
greatly increasing their co-operation and will work together 
better hereafter on matters of relief. Since their annual meet- 
ings no relief has been granted by one organization against 
the other, but each has been granting relief against non- 


affliated companies independently of the other. Hereafter 
joint action will be taken, and neither organization will grant 
relief without the consent of the other. 

In commenting upon the proposition to erect a memorial 
pyramid in San Francisco on the anniversary of the great 
fire, the London Post Magazine says: “Not a bad idea. In 
order, however, to commemorate the first event in a fitting 
manner one side, at least, of the pyramid should display, 
in an imperishable fashion, the magnitude of the financial 
burden of restoring the city, which was largely borne by the 
fire insurance companies.” 


The Gem City Life of Dayton, which went into the hands 


of a receiver because of extravagant promotion expenses, has_ 


been reorganized under the supervision of the Ohio Insurance 
Department. Insurance Superintendent Moore told the stock- 
holders that they could build up a creditable company if they 
would select good directors, not pay extravagant salaries or 
commissions, get a capable underwriter, and be willing to 
wait at least five years for dividends on their stock. 

In his campaign address at Hartford, Conn., this week 
Theodore Roosevelt came out for Federal supervision of in- 


surance. He said: 

The National Government must inevitably assume the control over busi- 
ness operations of many kinds that it never before has touched. For in- 
stance, the National Government will have to exercise control over the 
insurance business, not to the extent of interfering with the taxing power 
of the States, but so as properly both to regulate and protect the insur- 
ance companies. : 


A schedule of figures prepared by Secretary Blackburn, of 
the American Life Convention, shows that the eighty-six 
companies comprising the membership on May 1, 1912, had 
business in force amounting to $1,323,309,999, a gain in IQII 
of $164,676,743.27. The admitted assets of these companies 
totaled $163,470,435.15, a gain during I91I of $16,792,078.32. 
The total reserve to policyholders was $104,520,088.86. 


The Samuel Gans Company, which formerly had the lead- 
ing business in the handling of salvaged fire stocks, has closed 
its offices in Chicago, and its assets are being distributed by 
the banks to which it was indebted. The competition of the 
Underwriters’ Salvage Company, organized by the compa- 
nies to perform this service on a co-operative basis, is be- 
lieved to be partially. responsible for the collapse. 


According to the report of the Boston Protective Depart- 
ment, the ten companies leading in premium receipts in that 
city for the first six months of 1912 are as follows: 
$105,306; Home, $80,822; Liverpool and London and Globe, 
$72,330; German- eat $57,000; Aftna, $56,270; Hartford, 
$48,470; Palatine, $46,950; Sun, $46,403; Northern of Longo 
$45,942; Fire BSB OCA Cs of Philadelphia, $43,603. 


The Atlanta Home of Atlanta, Ga., has reinsured its out- 
standing liability in New York city one-half each in the 
Equitable Fire and Marine insurance company of Providence, 
R. I., and the Virginia Fire and Marine insurance company of 
Richmond, Va., and will retire from New York. This is in 
line with the company’s plan to confine its future operations 
to the State of Georgia. 


After careful investigation the New York Insurance De- 
partment has decided that it will be useless to attempt to 
punish purveyors of unauthorized insurance under the pres- 
ent laws. At the next session of the Legislature adequate 
statutes to oust the evil will be recommended. Punishment 
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for the assured under unauthorized contracts will be included 
in the recommendations. 





A disagreement as to the wording and significance of the 
relief rule granted by the Western Canada Fire Underwriters’ 
Association with regard to the insurance of grain elevators 
has led to the disqualifying of the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine and the National of Hartford. These companies got all 
the business, and jealousy may have had something to do 
with it. 


The British-Canadian Fire of Victoria has been reorgan- 
ized by Frank C. Cook, of Vancouver, who has purchased 
a controlling interest. William B. Bierce, formerly of Bierce 
& Sage, of Detroit, will be general manager of the company, 
and will operate it in connection with the Western Union 
Fire of Vancouver, of which he is also managing director. 


The Amalgamated Insurance Corporation of Indianapolis, 
which proposes to absorb and consolidate small life compa- 
nies, has acquired control of the Shawnee Life and the Home 
Life, both of Oklahoma, and of the Anchor Life of Indian- 
apolis. The three companies will be put under joint super- 
vision with the intention of reducing overhead expenses. 


The builder’s risk charge and the expense of the tempo- 
rary walls necessary for the protection of buildings along the 
route of the new subway in New York is to be put upon the 
contractors of the city, if efforts now being made by the 
Merchants’ Association and endorsed by the New York In- 
surance Department are successful. 


Speaking of how to control fire insurance rates, the annual 
report of Fire Marshal John W. Zuber, of Ohio, says: “There 
is a widespread fallacy that fire insurance companies make 
the rate of insurance. They do not. Conditions make the 
rate. The people can control the conditions if they will, 
and in consequence the rate.” 


According to the table soon to be published as the first 
instalment of the results of the medico-actuarial investigation 
by the life insurance companies, the average height of men 
in the United States and Canada has increased half an inch 
since the investigation by the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors in 1897. 


On the application of George H. Oburn, a stockholder, 
_ Judge Collier, of the Superior Court, has appointed Fielding 
_ T. Beeler receiver for the Gibraltar Life of Indianapolis. The 
'_ company was incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000 about two years ago. Only about $7,000 worth 
of stock has been sold. 

The receiver for the Commercial Underwriters, an inter- 
insurance concern of Dallas, Tex., has notified the subscrib- 
ers that suit has been filed against them collectively and indi- 
vidually for $75,000, the amount of liability of the concern. 
There are about 1,100 subscribers, and each will be held as a 
partner in the concern. 





The reinsurance department of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau is now writing in sixteen States for forty-three compa- 
nies. It has added to its prohibited list sprinklered risks 
carried by the Western Sprinkled Risk Association, railroad 
property, automobile and cotton factories, vessels and parts 
of schedule policies. 


Much interest is taken by fire underwriters in the report 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad showing that it has equipped 
612 switch engines on its lines east of Pittsburgh with fire 
fighting apparatus, and has trained the crews in fighting fires, 
During the last four years 153 fires have been extinguished by 
this means. 


The Omaha City Retailers’ Association recently appointed 
a committee to investigate the fire insurance rate question. 
George H. Holt, of the Policy Holders’ Union, got into com- 
munication with the committee and offered to “adjust” the 
rates for the committee for a fee of $500 and $25 a day. 


The last formal step in the dissolution of the North Ameri- 
can Life of Newark, which some time ago moved to Chicago 
and was reorganized as the North American Life of Chicago, 
was taken this week when notices were sent to stockholders 
in the old company concerning the dissolution, 

Older members of the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
are threatening to begin injunction proceedings to halt the 
effort to put the order on a sound basis. The grand lodge at 
Toronto has amended its constitution by providing, after 
October I, 1912, materially advancing rates. 


Fire losses in August throughout the West were about 
normal for the month, when much less than the average loss 
ratio is expected. Many of the Western departments will be 
able to show a fair profit to help offset the abnormal losses 
during the early part of the year, 


The British Columbia Fire Underwriters’ Association has 
adopted a revised woodworking schedule, including a lumber 
tariff. Losses on these classes have been unusually heavy in 
British Columbia, and the schedule will make an increase in 
a majority of such risks. 


The Calumet of Chicago has opened a local office at the 
home office. W. P. Habel, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, is in charge. The Calumet is the largest of the Chicago 
fire insurance companies and counts upon handling a fair 
share of the business. 


Insurance legislation is expected at the special session oi 
the Arizona Legislature to be held some time in November 
It is said that a code similar to that of New York State is 
being prepared for introduction. 


The promotion of the Continental Fire and Marine, the 
Continental Bonding and Casualty and the Continental Life 
and Accident companies at San Francisco has been aban- 
doned by Ira A. Manning. 


The Scranton Life, which passed its fifth birthday on Au- 
gust 20, is preparing to build a modern home office building 
of twelve stories. It has declared the usual semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3% per cent. 


The Equitable Life reports that at the present rate of in- 
crease the full limit of its annual writings permitted by the 
laws of New York will be reached this year for the first time. 


A suburban department for the companies represented by 
General Agent J. S. Frelinghuysen has been opened at III 
William street, in charge of H. G. Stephens. 


A’ new portable individual fire escape, the product of a 
Western inventor, is soon to be put on the market by Messrs. 
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Harris & Blanck, proprietors of the ill-fated Triangle waist Mr. 


factory. 


The committee on examinations of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners has been instructed to examine 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire of Seattle. 





A demand has been made for a further examination of the 
Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha than that made a short time 
ago by the Illinois Insurance Department. 


A clerk in the San Francisco office of the Mutual Benefit 
is under arrest, charged with the embezzlement of $30,000 of 
the company’s funds. 





The annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents will be held in Indianapolis September 
24 and 25. 


The New York State Patrolmen’s Association in conven- 
tion at Troy this week voted in favor of a plan of group in- 


surance. 


The National Association of Mutual and Co-operative Fire 
Insurance Associations meets in Buffalo September II to 13. 


The Winnipeg Fire insurance company is to be absorbed 
by the Nova Scotia Fire insurance company. 


The Union of London has been admitted to Massachusetts. 








Personal. 





Mrs. Cora W. Moore, widow of the late Francis C. Moore, former president 
of the Continental insurance company, and mother of Henry Evans, 
the present chief executive of that company, died at her residence, 20 
Fifth avenue, this city, early yesterday morning. Mr. Moore died on 
March 17 last, and from that time Mrs. Moore failed steadily. The 
funeral services will be held in Grace Church chantry at Broadway 
and Tenth street, at 10 o’clock Saturday morning, and the interment 
will be private. 


Ada Beddall, wife of Edward F. Beddall, president of the Queen 
Insurance Company of America, died at her home in Larchmont 
Manor, on Saturday last. Mrs. Beddall was born in Rochester, Eng- 
land, seventy-one years ago. She was married to Mr, Beddall in Lon- 
don in 1864. Besides her husband she leaves a daughter and a son. 
Mr. Beddall has the sympathy of a host of friends in his bereavement. 


Mrs. 


Elmer C. Anderson, special agent of the Providence-Washington in- 
surance company for western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, has 
severed his connection with that company, and opened an office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the adjustment of losses, it being his intention to 
make a specialty of automobile losses. 


William Hare, son of J. Montgomery Hare, is being voted on for 
membership in the Western Union as joint manager of the Norwich 
Union. J. Montgomery Hare, who has been manager, announces that 
hereafter the title of the firm will be J. Montgomery Hare and Wil- 
liam Hare, managers. | 

Mr. D. FP. Broderick, who has been an examiner connected with the life 
insurance department of the New York State Insurance Department, 
has resigned as of October 1 to become chief accountant for the Stand- 
ard Accident insurance company of Detroit. 


Mr. W. A. Dibbs,, who for some time past has been the manager of the 


claim department of the Empire State Surety Company, has joined the 
staff of the Globe Indemnity Company, and will be connected with its 
claim department. 


. Milton Reeker, who has been with the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
Grand Rapids, has been appointed general agent for the life department 


of the Pacific Mutual Life for western Michigan, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids. 


L. Brackett Bishop, president of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, will be the guest of honor of the Indiana association at a 
dinner at the Columbia Club in Indianapolis, Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 7. 


Mr. 


Mr. U. O. Michaels leaves the Western of Toronto on October 1 to become 
special agent of the Insurance Company of North America for Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


. George Theobald, cashier of the Pacific department of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, died at his home in Alameda, Cal., of heart 
failure on August 27. 


Mr. Charles A. Reid, brother of A. Duncan Reid, general manager of the 
Globe Indemnity .Company, has been appointed a special agent of that 
company for Ohio. 








Harry C. Stockdell, secretary of the Columbia Fire of Atlanta, and 
formerly Southern manager of the Phenix of Brooklyn, has suffered a 
stroke of paralysis. 


Mr. Herbert M. Woollen, who has been vice president of the American 
Central Life, succeeds his father, the late M. A. Woollen, as president. 


Mr. M. F. Hegler has been appointed special agent for the companies rep- 
resented by General Agent R. P. Ockenga, of Freeport, Il. 


Mr. C, H. Trousdale has been appointed fire marshal of Louisiana. 
Marks is his assistant. 


A. F. 


Casualty and Surety surance. 


The August number of the Insurance Report, of Denver, of 
which Cyrus K. Drew is editor, has not been received, owing 
to an injunction sued out by the National Surety. Dispatches 
received here last week stated that the paper contained a crit- 
icism of that company by the Colorado Insurance Depart- 
ment on account of the loaning of $5,000,000 burglary policy 
to the International Trust Company, of Denver, a short time 
ago. The policy purported to cover the transfer of the bank’s 
funds to a new location, and it was made wide use of in an 
advertising way in Denver. It came out later that the policy 
was never really in force, although by some inadvertence it 
was reported to the home office, and the customary reinsur- 
ances were immediately arranged for. In order to avoid the 
charge of having had the reinsurance and then declining to 
pay for it, the National paid the reinsurance premiums, 
though it had not received anything for the policy. A 
dispatch evidently conveying an offer to rival surety com- 
panies for extra copies of this issue aroused President Joyce, 
and the injunction followed. Mr. Joyce says it is “an at- 
tempt on the part of muckraking crooks to injure my busi- 
ness, and I will put them in the penitentiary if possible.” 
Mr. Joyce was not, however, alluding to Editor Drew at the 
time he authorized the above statement to a representative 
of this paper. 


Argument on the motion to dissolve the injunction which 
has delayed the reinsurance of the business of the Empire 
State Surety was had before Justice Aspinwall in the Brook- 
lyn Supreme Court on Wednesday, and decision was reserved. 
An offer of reinsurance, which had been filed with the New 
York Insurance Department by the American Surety, was 
read in court. It proposed to reinsure selected surety risks of 
the Empire for 67 per cent. of the unearned premium fund, 
and made numerous provisions as to new business, renewals 
and reinsurances. Counsel for the Empire State pointed out 
that it had made every effort to secure bids for the reinsur- 
ance, which was found to be imperative in order to prevent 
action by the Insurance Commissioner, but up to the time of 
argument only the bid of the National had been secured, 
which offered to take the entire business for 68 per cent. of 
the unearned premiums. It was shown that W. B. Joyce, as 
a stockholder, had offered to put in $250,000 if the other 
stockholders would put in an equal amount and continue the 
business. Additional papers in the case were filed on Thurs- 


day, but at the time of going to press no decision had been 
announced. 


The resignation of Charles Hughes, manager of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service and Information Bureau, was 
announced after the meeting of the bureau on Thursday. Mr. 
Hughes has for some time desired to take up work as con- 
sulting actuary, feeling that the present time offers splendid 
opportunities in that field. He was chief examiner of casualty 
companies for the New York Insurance Department from 
1907 to IQII, previous to which he had been for four years 


actuary of the Connecticut department, and is an associate of © 
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the Actuarial Society of America. His contract with the 
bureau did not expire until the end of 1913, but the members 
of the governing committee, recognizing the opportunity now 
open to Mr. Hughes, consented to cancel it. Mr. Hughes 
leaves the bureau with the best wishes of and for its mem- 
bers, who will give him all assistance possible in his new line 
of endeavor. He expects to serve a number of States as an 
examiner and consulting actuary, for which work he is ad- 
mirably qualified. For the present the details of managing 
the bureau will be cared for by its actuary, Stanley L. Otis. 


The insurance companies in the United States, comments 
the Policyholder of Manchester, England, have paid in claims 
during the last thirty-four years in. connection only with 
locomotive engineers nearly six million pounds sterling. The 
number of engineers killed while on duty in the period named 
is 2,550; also 4,636 died from causes due to their occupation; 
470 became blind; 370 lost a hand or foot, and 91 committed 
suicide as the result of the strain on their nervous system. 
Much of this tale of death and disaster is put down to the 
“speed madness with which the United States is afflicted.” 
But a considerable percentage is, no doubt, also due to the 
hazardous and makeshift condition of the permanent way. 
Firemen, it may be added. are not included in this “bill of 
mortality.’ If they were included the total would, of course, 
be enormously swelled. 


Representatives from over two-thirds of the companies 
writing automobile floater policies in Cook County met 
Wednesday morning to organize the Automobile Protective 
and Information Bureau. F. A. Meinel, of the London and 
Lancashire, was elected president; A. P. Nelson, of the Com- 
mercial Union, vice president, and Fred J. Sauter, of the A. D. 
Baker Agency, secretary-treasurer. John J. Gallagher, of the 
ZEtna; Charles Buresch, of the Nord-Deutsche; F. H. Os- 
born, of F. H. Osborn & Co., and James J. Powers, of the 
Queen, were elected directors. The bureau is not concerned 
with underwriting, adjusting, rates or policies, but will gather 
information regarding any sort of crooked loss, and in cases 
of theft will work with the police departments. 


The entertainment committee contributed no small share to 
the spirit of the Detroit Conference last week. The auto ride 
through the beautiful City of the Straits was thoroughly en- 
joyable, despite the slight drizzle of rain. The chef d’euvre 
of the committee, however, was the trip to Star Island at the 
St. Clair Flats—a weirdly beautiful spot on a veritable Venice 
of islands and canals, yet out of sight entirely from the 
mainland, The ride home by moonlight was. particularly de- 
lightful, and no doubt was largely influential in producing 
such unanimous results in the next day’s sessions. 


The first fiscal year of the Employers’ Mutual Liability of 
Wisconsin closed August 31, during which time premiums were 
collected amounting to $85,211, which represent 40 per cent. 
of the rates on similar business asked by stock companies. 
A dividend of 18 per cent. was returned to the policyholders, 
leaving the net cost, according to the annual report, 34 per 
cent. of the tariff. Manager W. A. Fricke, however, says he 
does not feel that the problem of compensation has been 
solved, and warns the employers that the same favorable re- 
sults may not always be expected. 


The Elgin national road races, the greatest automobile 
event in the West, were held last week as usual. There had 
been some question about it because of the difficulty in secur- 
ing the liability insurance required for the proper protection 





of the promoters. The regular liability companies would not 
furnish the insurance at the rate offered, because of the 
hazard, and finally a mutual agreement was entered into by 
a number of automobile enthusiasts, who agreed to furnish 
indemnity up to $20,000 at a 10 per cent. premium. 


Reports from Ohio indicate that the constitutional amend- 
ments voted on on Tuesday were all carried, excepting the 
one providing for equal suffrage. The four amendments 
affecting insurance interests were carried, despite the oppo- 
sition of the companies and agents, which appeared to lack 
organization. Under the terms of these. amendments regu- 
lation of rates of all kinds of insurance, State insurance and 
the removal of limitation of liability in personal injury cases 
may now be accomplished. 


The tna Life is ready to write group insurance covering 
life, health and accident insurance risks without medical ex- 
amination. Rates for two term forms have been issued, one 
for, one-year renewable term policies, new policies to be is- 
sued annually at the attained age, while the other is for a 
ten-year, non-renewable and non-convertible term contract. 


As announced exclusively in this paper last week, the lia- 
bility companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance 
in Massachusetts have appointed Samuel Davis as registrar 
in that State. He will maintain a clearing house between the 
companies and act as mediator between them and the Insur- 
ance Department in the matter of rates and classifications. 





The consolidation of the North American Life and the 
North American Casualty, both of Minneapolis, under the 
name of the North American Life and Casualty Company, has 
been approved by Insurance Commissioner Preus. The offi- 
cers of the two companies were identical, and the consolidation 
involves no change of management. 


The New England Casualty Compay has secured the 
services of O. Wilson Gott, with the Armstrong Agency. Mr. 
Gott was formerly with the Empire State Surety Company. 
and previous to that with the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company of Boston. 
surety field. 


He is well known in the 


At a meeting of the governing committee of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service and Information Bureau on 
Thursday the Michigan manual was adopted, and action was 
taken on matters in Massachusetts, Illinois and California. 
Much routine business was transacted. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference will be held at Dallas, Tex., October 28 and 29. 
It is expected that the overtures from the Detroit Confer- 
ence looking to the amalgamation of the two organizations 
will be accepted. 





The Equitable Casualty and Bank Depositors Guaranty of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been licensed by the Ohio department. 
T. L. Zook is president and Scott Morris is secretary. 


Ohio employers are said to be satisfied thus far with the 
workings of the new Ohio liability law, as administered by 
the Ohio State Liability Board of Awards. 


The Southwestern Surety Company has engaged E. Mitchell, 
lately with the Empire State Surety, to act as chief adjuster 
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for its various casualty and surety lines, 
at Denison, Tex. 


with headquarters 





The Casualty Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis has 
reorganized with R. L. Dutton, of the Fidelity and Casualty, 
as president. 


The Capital Surety Company, newly organized at Albany, 
has opened a New York office at 1 Madison avenue. 





Miscellany. 


Improvement of Mortality in the Tropics. 





Mr. Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life insurance 
company and secretary of the Actuarial Society of America, 
read a paper this week at the Seventh International Congress 
of Actuaries held at Amsterdam, Holland, on the “Improvement 
of Mortality in the Tropics.” The following are extracts from 
the paper: 

There has been a great improvement in the death rate among 
the populations of certain cities in the tropics and in the Panama 
Canal Zone, which has resulted in erroneous deductions being 
drawn therefrom by some of the writers in newspapers and 
magazines. The reduction of the death rate in such cities as 
Havana, Cuba, has led some laymen to assert that, the inhabitants 
thereof are longer lived than those in many of the principal cities 
of the Temperate Zone. They do not take account of the dis- 
tribution by age of the inhabitants, nor do they realize that 
there may be a wide difference in the rate of mortality in the 
various cities between infants, children, young people and elderly 
persons. Comparisons between the death rate in a city such as 
New York and the Canal Zone would be unfair, partly because 
there are very few children in the latter, and it is the relatively 
high death rate among infants which has the greatest effect on 
the mortality of cities, from 20 to 25 per cent. of the total deaths 
being among those under one year of age. It is not my inten- 
tion to dwell on this phase of the subject before a body of 
actuaries, but to give examples of the improvement in mortality 
in the following cases: 

1. Employees of the Canal Zone of Panama. 

2. Population of the city of Havana, Cuba. 

3. Population of the city Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with spe- 
cial regard to certain diseases. 

4. Insured lives in Cuba and in southern Brazil. 

One of the purposes of the paper is to show that there has 
not been as great a reduction in the mortality among insured lives 
as there has been among the population at large, a matter which 
does not need argument before a body of actuaries, but which 
is not clear to most laymen. 


CANAL ZONE OF PANAMA, ‘ 


In the Canal Zone of Panama we should see a marked reduc- 
tion in the mortality because of the ability of the United States 
Government to put into effect improved sanitary conditions under 
rigid control, 

Prior to 1901 the influence of the mosquito in the spread of 
yellow fever and of malaria was not recognized, and in the 
Canal Zone the sanitary regulations were not so rigid as they 
now are under the United States Government’s supervision. 
These circumstances, although there were other reasons, ac- 
counted for the high ‘mortality experienced up to that time. 

The following table was prepared from statistics compiled 
by Dr. Lacroisade from the records of the Canal companies: 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE—MORTALITY OF EMPLOYEES, 
Mean Number 


1881-1901. 
Average Death 


Years. Employed. Rate Per 1,000. 
TOSI-LSROn Gs piste es cote serete esta aiatete ats Greate 10,854 5On7 
TOSO- TOGA wastes clcie erate sists Cie oe Rear Bice eee 971 28.8 
TSOS-F COT iw cle cheteecici bisisinieeitek tosielete ee eie ete 2,792 28.2 


In considering the above figures it should be borne in mind 
that the average age of the employees is probably less than thirty, 
and accordingly the foregoing represents a very high mortality. 
The lower mortality in the later years is said by one writer to be 
largely due to the excavations having “reached a level below the 
poisonous emanations of decaying organic matter.’ In this he 
voiced the opinion then held that malarial fever was solely due 
to bad air. 


Through the courtesy of Col. M. C. Gorgas, Chief Sanitary 
Officer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the following inter- 
esting figures have been obtained of the annual average death 
rate per thousand among white employees, including European 
laborers recruited from Spain, Italy and Greece: 
Death Rate 


from Accident 
and Violence. 


Total Death 
Rate Per 1,000. 





4.2 175 
Ay / 16.6 
6.4 3.9 
3-4 9.8 
ae 9.1 
4.1 10.0 


The average mortality during the last six years among white 
employees has been less than one-half that among employees of 
the canal company during the twelve years 1889-1901, and less 
than one-quarter that of the eight years 1881-1888. If we took 
the last three, 1909-1911, the comparison would be more striking, 
as the death rate is lower by 40 per cent. than in the previous 
triennium. The statistics for the last six years have been divided 
into deaths from diseases and from violence in order to show the 
low death rate from the former cause, the high death rate from 
accident being due to the nature of the work, 

Taking now the American employees, who are on the average 
better educated, more careful of their health and doing a higher 
grade of work than the ‘European laborers, a low death rate is 
seen in the following table: 


DEATH RATE OF AMERICAN EMPLOYEES. 
Death Rate 


Rate from Accident Total Death 
Year from Disease and Violence. Rate Per 1,000. 
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During the last six years the death rate among the American 
employees from all causes has been about one-half of that among 
the European laborers. In the three years, 1909-1911, the aver- 
age death rate among the American employees from disease has 
been 3.1 per 1,000, and from accident and violence 2.8 per I,000. 
The remarkably low rate from disease is due to the excellent workof 
Colonel Gorgas and his corps of able assistants, who have used 
every device known to the scientific world in their task. Their 
achievement should rank with any which has been done for 
humanity during the last five years. It should be remembered 
to the credit of Colonel Gorgas that his task was a very heavy 
one, as the climate is generally damp and enervating and as 
Panama had an unenviable reputation for unhealthfulness. The 
mortality among the first Spanish settlers was so great that they 
gave Panama the name of “Phe Living Grave.” 

The layman is apt to compare the foregoing statistics with 
those of the population of cities, forgetting (1) that there are no 
children included in the above statistics; (2) that many of the 
seriously sick are sent to the United States to recover or die. 

To the actuary the second of these may be of grave moment, as 
account should be taken in determining the influence of habitat 
on mortality of the number of employees who were sent home 
mortally sick. Unless such account is taken, the Canal Zone 
would not be charged with its proper share of the mortality, due 
to the residence there. The point is an important one, as may be © 
seen by the fact that during the last six years the average number 
of American employees sent out of the zone on account of sickness, 
due to disease or injury, was 7.5 per thousand per annum. This 
has decreased substantially during the last two years, the rate 
per thousand being 4.5 for 1910-1911. The only statistics with 
which this could be readily compared are those referring to the 
United States Army. During the year ro1o there were discharged 
from the United States Army on account of sickness I4.1 per 
1,000 men, while there were sent home from Panama for the 
same cause 41.8 per 1,000 employees. If it is assumed that half 
of these invalided home die soon thereafter, the average death 
rate among American employees in Panama for the last two 
years would be less than 8 per thousand. Of those deported the 
diseases from which they suffered were: Tuberculosis, 37 per 
cent.; malaria, Io per cent.; insanity, 9 per cent; nephritis, 9 per 
cent.; all other causes, 35 per cent. 

After treating of the mortality experience of Havana and Rio 


de Janeiro, Mr. Hunter, continuing, says: 


MORTALITY AMONG INSURED LIVES. 
In dealing with the mortality experience among insured lives 
we have more elements to consider than among employees in the 
(Continued on page 255.) 
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. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting Held at Chicago This Week. 


(Special Report.) 

Cuicaco, September 4.—With a record breaking attendance of 
seventy companies, represented by 151 delegates, whose wives 
and guests brought the total attendance up to nearly 200, the 
seventh annual meeting of the American Life Convention was 
called to order this morning in the Red Room on the nineteenth 
floor of the Hotel La Salle, by President P. D. Gold, Jr. 

President Gold announced with regret that Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, of Chicago, who was to have delivered the address of 
welcome, was unable to be present. He was represented, how- 
ever, by Hon. Lee Mathias, assistant corporation counsel of the 
city of Chicago, who extended a cordial welcome from the city, 
in the course of which he recalled the times when keen competi- 
tion among the life insuarnce companies was the cause of much 
animosity, and such a convention as that now opening would 
have been an impossibility. Now all are working in harmony 
and with unlimited opportunity for accomplishing great good. 

On behalf of the legal reserve life insurance companies of 
Illinois, Secretary O. J. Arnold, of the Illinois Life, bade the 
visiting delegates and friends a most hearty welcome. The 
eighteen companies on whose behalf he spoke represent invested 
assets of $35,000,000, and outstanding insurance of $250,000,000. 
He, too, recalled the time when people were inclined to belittle 
the idea of holding a convention with their competitors, but these 
were people of the old school. Such feelings havé now entirely 
passed away, and, although competition is keener than ever at 
the present time, it is a tribute to the broadmindedness of the 
executives of nearly ninety companies that they do get together 
at this convention in such a spirit of good fellowship. The com- 
panies of Illinois feel that in meeting here an honor has been 
conferred upon them, as the meeting will be the means of bring- 
ing the executives into closer relations with one another than 
could otherwise be. The American Life Convention represents 
the expression of the highest ideals of the leading companies of 
the West and South, whose invested assets amount to $175,000,- 
000, and whose outstanding insurance to $1,500,000,000. The old- 
est company in the convention was organized in 1867, the young- 
est in 1910. The companies represent twenty-eight different 
States, and in 1911 wrote combined new insurance amounting to 
$400,000,000. The American Life Convention is the active and 
aggressive force in American life insurance. 


Mr. Arnold spoke of the changes in the character of insurance 
legislation during the seven years the A. L. C. has been in exist- 
ence, and commended the present attitude of the State officials 
having supervision over insurance. Mr. Arnold closed his re- 
marks with another expression of cordial welcome. 


Dr. Ambrose Talbot, medical director of the Kansas City 
Life and chairman of the Medical Section, made the response on 
behalf of that section. He called attention to the fact that the 

‘practice of life insurance medicine is a profession in itself. 
There are peculiar problems to be solved, and until very recently. 
there was very little literature devoted to the subject. This 
literature has heretofore consisted of the papers delivered before 
the American Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
and certain medical journals. For this reason the Medical Sec- 
tion was organized, and this is the third occasion on which it 
has met and medical papers have been read at the annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention. Two midwinter 
meetings have also been held independent of the annual meet- 
ings. He expressed the belief that many contributions have been 


| made at these meetings of great value to the life insurance med- 


ical fraternity. Life insurance companies pay between four and 
five millions of dollars annually for medical examinations, and 
it is now generally considered in the medical profession a testi- 
monial of worth to be an examiner for a good life insurance 
company. Dr. Talbot spoke of the attitude of the life insurance 
companies toward questions of public health, saying that it is 
one of the glories of the medical profession that it has always 
preached and practised the prevention of disease, even to the 
detriment of its own welfare. Only in recent years, however, 
have life insurance companies realized that they, too, have a 
direct influence on preventing disease. 

Hon. Charles A. Atkinson, general counsel for the Federal 
Life, made the response 6n behalf of the Legal Section, of 
which he is chairman. He enlivened his remarks with humorous 
sallies, and said that in the past there had been too much aloof- 
ness between the policyholders and the companies, and between 
the companies and the insurance departments. That is now 
being overcome, and it is a move in the right direction. He 
believed that every insurance official should be appointed, not 
elected. There is no more reason for having an insurance 
commissioner without a practical knowledge of insurance than 
for having an attorney general without a knowledge of law. 
The convention applauded when he remarked that the manage- 
ment of the companies present ought to fire every agent who 
practices twisting and misrepresentation. 

President A. M. Johnson, of the National Life of the U. S. A,, 
made the response on behalf of the American Life Convention, 
complimenting the president, secretary and executive committee, 
and predicting great advances to be made by the organization 
in the future. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Reconvening after luncheon, the convention listened to the 
address of President P. D. Gold, Jr., who is vice president and 
general manager of the Jefferson Standard Life, of Greens- 
DOLO; New Ce 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
After reviewing the circumstances of the founding of the or- 
ganization, President Gold said: 


Viewing the work of the American Life Convention from the 
standpoint of its past history, its present conditions and its 
future opportunities, we have an organization of eighty-eight 
of the younger vigorous companies of America, which had its 
beginning in a meeting of sixteen of these companies in 1905 in 
this same city, at which time eight of these companies signed 
a call for a permanent organization. 

The fundamental principles of the American Life Convention 
favored State supervision as opposed to Federal control, the pre- 
liminary term basis for calculation of reserve, and the encourage- 
ment of better feeling among its members and life insurance in 
general. These fundamental principles have been adhered to 
throughout the history of the convention. 

As to the present condition, the American Life Convention 
completes the seventh year of its existence with a volume of 
business amounting to $1,323,300,009 in force at the beginning 
of 1912, This is a gain over 1911 of $278,396,873. The ‘eighty- 
eight companies in the organization have admitted assets of nearly 
$260,000,000, and operate in twenty-eight States. 


WHAT DO THESE FIGURES MEAN? 


Not until they are arrayed in comparison can their true sig- 
nificance be realized. The president of the convention at Des 


‘Moines stated in his annual address that the life insurance in 


force in the companies holding membership at that time exceeded 
in amount the entire insurance in force upon residents of the 
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Dominion of Canada, whether held in Canadian, British or for- 
eign companies, and the records show that this fact is still true; 
also that the insurance in force in American Life Convention 
companies exceeds the entire amount of insurance in force in 
the South Atlantic States, to nearly twice as much as all in force 
in the Pacific States, and is considerably more than that held 
by policyholders living in the New England States. As to the 
location of the companies, Indiana leads with thirteen, Texas 
comes next with eleven, Illinois has nine and North Carolina 
five, and the remainder are located in twenty-four of the various 
States. 

Such an organization is a powerful factor in the life insur- 
ance business for the accomplishment of great good for its mem- 
bers. The realization of this fact is being more appreciated year 
by year. Aside from the free intercourse which is enjoyed by the 
various members, and the exchange of information, the mutual 
protection afforded through the prevention of iniquitous legis- 
lation is worth many times the outlay for its maintenance. 


AS TO THE WORK OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


its results can only be properly estimated in later years. In our 
trusteeship we have endeavored to continue the progressive 
attitude, carrying out the previously formulated plans and in- 
stituting new ideas that we believed tended toward the advance- 
ment of the convention. 

During the present year—thanks to the efficient efforts of the 
officers of the Medical Section—the Bureau of Exchange, which 
is one of the most important factors of the convention, “has been 
greatly increased in efficiency. Your executive committee re- 
alizing that dissemination of information to the members of the 
convention is one of its most important features has provided 
weekly bulletins of the legislation enacted or contemplated in 
the various States. In this way each company has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the contemplated laws in the various parts 
of the Union. 

The American Life Convention companies being domiciled in 
so many States are directly or indirectly interested as to the laws 
relating to life insurance not only in their own commonwealth, 
but in the neighboring States in which they do business. There 
is a marked lack of uniformity in these laws. In the proceedings 
of one of the early meetings of the Convention a fundamental 
principle was established favoring as nearly uniform laws as 
practicable to be obtained. The history of the Convention shows 
a continued strengthened sentiment in favor of this idea. The 
advocates of Federal supervision, however, have come to realize 
that however much they may approve the theory it is practically 
impossible. They have, therefore, turned to 


UNIFORMITY OF STATE LAWS 


as the only possible solution. The present administration has 
had constantly before it questions relating to uniform legisla- 
tion which have been kept alive more largely by the interest of 
others. It has been thought for the best interest of the conven- 
tion to keep in touch with these matters which are so vital to all 
engaged in our business. Various suggestions have been made 
as to what is the proper form that will be suitable and practicable 
to all interested. On one occasion during the present year your 
president and secretary were invited to attend a conference with 
eminent actuaries and attorneys for a discussion upon the merits 
of a bill of this nature. Representing companies of the American 
Life Convention we had for our guide the fundamentals of our 
organization, which favored uniform legislation and the pre- 
liminary term method of calculation of reserve. Therefore, 
while on many of the important features of the contemplated 
code we could agree, yet we could not agree in all things with 
those who advocated full reserve methods as the only proper 
basis. Between the two theories the modified preliminary term 
plan would be the only middle ground upon which to confer. 
Even there difficulties are presented in arriving at a basis that 
would be satisfactary to all conditions that exist. These points 
are live ones and are still under discussion. The question of 


uniformity of State laws is one that is confronting, and will . 


confront us in the future. We should accept the situation. We 
are entitled to and should have a voice in the enactment of 
insurance laws, not only in Congress but in twenty-eight of the 
forty-eight States of the Union. 

There was a time in the history of the convention when a large 
number of its members could be classed as strictly home com- 
panies, doing business only in their home States. They have 
now reached that point in their growth when in branching out 
into other States they are confrented with questions of legisla- 
tion. Conditions might exist in some sections where companies 
may desire walls built around their own State, but with easy 
ingress for themselves into the territory of their neighbors. 
Politically speaking, they would adopt a protective tariff in their 


eee 


own State, but free trade for the adjoining ones. The question 
of uniformity immediately arises for consideration. 
not a happy middle ground where community of interests should 
overshadow more selfish motives and bring about some form of 
uniform legislation that would be equally advantageous to all? 
What this basis should be is the question which our convention 
will face in the near future. : 

While during the present year we have reached no definite 
agreement as to all the details of a model code, yet Congress 
and the various legislatures will continue to be importuned to 


pass laws favorable to the interests of those who introduce the’ 


bill, and the American Life Convention will be placed in the 
position of objecting to the passage of such laws, or it must 
arrive at some basis of agreement as to what is proper. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not unmindful of the criticism 
to which those interested in legislation are often subject. I am 
not favoring the paid lobbyist nor the direct drive of the con- 
vention’s representatives, but the 


INFLUENCE OF SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS IS A FACTOR 


that can be made to count for the best and most efficient work 
in preventing iniquitious legislation, 
conserving their own interests. Their interests are the interests 
of our companies, for with them we live, move and have our 
being, and we should remember that as trustees of their funds 
we should give them the benefit of our best judgment, experi- 
ence and information on these important subjects. This is our 
bounden duty, and the discerning policyholder is quick to see 
and appreciate this fact, and while on this subject I will add 
that the company manager often makes a mistake by not taking 
the policyholder, who can and will help the company, into his 
confidence as to the true condition of matters of public policy, 
for through his influence lies the greatest strength. 

The American Life Convention has always fully appreciated 
the advantages of its annual gathering. During the past year the 
Medical Section held its mid-year meeting in San Antonio, Tex. 
We were the guests of hospitable Texas, which, as stated, has 
next to the largest membership in the convention of any State 
in the Union. The papers read were instructive, exchanges of 


ideas were advantageous, and from the meeting good results were | 


obtained. 

Before proceeding to the question of the future and sugges- 
tions that may be offered, it would be well to refer to the low 
cost of maintenance of our organization when the results ac- 
complished have been taken into consideration. The report of 
the treasurer for the fiscal year 1910-191I shows the convention 
received from its members for that year the sum of $9,127.50, 
and that the total expenditures were $6,671.77. During that year 
your secretary visited a large number of the companies. The 
convention grew and prospered, and the end of the year showed 
a splendid healthy condition. The scope of the work could be 
broadened and the usefulness of the organization materially 
enlarged by the expenditures of larger sums, and the time is 


coming when additional revenue should be provided for further | 


broadening the convention’s efforts. That we can maintain our 
organization at so low a cost is largely due to the very efficient 
work or our secretary, Mr. Blackburn. The convention is the 
beneficiary of his untiring efforts, his excellent judgment and 
his experience in the conditions which exist throughout the 
country. 


AS TO THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION, 


any one in touch with the present conditions can bring you only — 


glad tidings. Its future is certain of greater achievements along 
the lines of all that best conserves the interests of life insurance 
and the members of the organization. In the line of progressive 
activity it could be said that many of the suggestions made dur- 


ing the past two years are worthy of careful consideration by 


you. One of these particularly in reference to the employment 
of a convention actuary presents many favorable arguments. 


Such an officer would be ina position to give the convention ~ 


companies the benefit of his experience, and if thought advis- 
able to make examinations from time to time as any particular 
company might deem necessary. Whether such an examination 
would be acceptable to the insurance departments might be a 
question, but in time even these officials might be persuaded 
that an official actuary of the American Life Convention was 
worthy and well qualified to give a proper estimate of a com- 
pany’s standing. Anyway, during the interim term of such pro- 
bation such an official could be of sufficient value to the con- 
vention in examining applicants for membership, and in extend- 
ing his services to the present incumbents to make himself worth 
while. As to the remuneration, that would be a question of detail 


Is there © 


the policyholders thereby — 


to be worked out upon a plan of retainer by the convention, and — 


individual fees from members according to services required. 
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~The idea is at least worthy of being considered, and one that 1 
think only proper should be called to your attention. And 
apropos of the question of convention actuary there is that of 
an Actuarial Section. I am aware that this question has had 
your attention before, but I am also of the opinion that it is 
i a live subject, and one that has many arguments in. its 
avor. 

Your executive committee has had under consideration during 
the present year the vital question of a permanent officer, who 
from year to year could keep in close touch with the conditions 
of our organization and prevent a break in the continuity of our 
work which might be occasioned by annual election of all new 
officers. The dangers of sudden changes in an organization of 
this character are obvious. The president of the organization 
is, of course, elected annually, and for this reason it is believed 
that the office of secretary should be of a more permanent 
nature, and its incumbent should be one who is not subject to 
yearly rotation. It is further thought that present conditions 
warrant that the entire time of the secretary should be taken up 
with convention work, and a salary commensurate with these 
duties should be paid him. For this reason your executive com- 
mittee has under consideration the advisability of a plan of 
three-year term office for the secretary. 

It is only proper that the officials of your organization should 
bring to your attention ideas or plans which have been suggested, 
and which are believed would be a vantage point from which 
to gain success. The companies of the American Life Conven- 
tion through the nucleus already established by its organization 
could obtain advantages from reinsurance in a company estab- 
lished by its members. During the past year the new insurance 
issued by the companies of the American Life Convention ap- 
proximated nearly $300,000,000. A. part of this necessarily must 
be reinsured, and the reinsurance by all the convention companies 
would aggregate a sufficient sum to warrant the maintenance of 
a reinsurance company from which the members could gain 
advantage in participation. 

There is no matter of more vital interest to life insurance 
than the question of 


CONSERVATION OF THE LIVES OF POLICYHOLDERS. 


There is no feature of this human welfare work more im- 
portant than that of vital statistics, for these are necessary to 
ascertain the true value of life preservation in its relation to 
the life insurance business. All the civilized countries of the 
world are far ahead of the United States in this particular. The 
Federal Government seems unable to accomplish the best results 
in obtaining vital statistics under the powers of the constitution. 
The enactment of laws regarding the registration of births and 
deaths is within the province of the legislatures of the various 
States, and the registration area is limited on account of the 
absence of these laws. In 1910 the Department of Commerce 
and Labor reported only twenty-one States and the District of 
Columbia as having these requirements. Since that time a few 
States have been added, but nearly one-half of all the States 
of the Union are outside of the registration area. That this in- 
formation is important to all interested in the life insurance 
business is conceded by all familiar with life conservation work. 
Several of the American Life Convention companies are op- 
erated in States where laws of this kind should be enacted, and 
their influence can be used to gain advantage in furthering this 
important work. It is a matter that should appeal to the policy- 
holders, and there are very few States that do not have con- 
nected with their State Board of Health those who are willing 
and ready to join with the life insurance interests in bringing 
these things to pass. In this and many other ways the American 
Life Convention holds a strong position in the life insurance 
world, and: each year it is growing in strength and influence, 
and in the future as in the past these efforts will continue along 
lines for the mutual interest and for the benefit of the policy- 
holders of our companies. 


President Gold closed with a word of appreciation for his 
fellow officers and the executive committee for their arduous 
work of the past year. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gold’s paper Vice President O. S. 
Carlton, of the Great Southern Life of Houston, Tex., read a 
valuable paper on the expense of getting business. He said that 
the expense of getting business should be recognized by the 
young company as the rock on which frail barks usually go to 
pieces. He outlined the evils of rebating and twisting, and 
brought out that schedules of commissions now being paid are 
not in themselves too high, but that evils have crept in under 
the guise of other agency expenses, under all sorts of names, 


bonuses, prizes, office expenses, etc. He held that when a com- 
pany fixes on a schedule of commission rates its management 
should have the moral courage not to go beyond it. He said 
that the expense of getting business has nearly doubled in the 
past twenty years, and pointing out the need of action on the part 
of the American Life Convention, closed his admirable paper by 
saying “We must get the business, and if we are to survive we 
must get it at a living cost.” 

Mr. Carlton’s paper was discussed in executive session. The 
report of executive committee was also thoroughly discussed, 
and materially changed on many points. The suggestion for a 
reinsurance bureau among the companies to be run under the 
auspices and management of the convention was not taken up 
officially by the committee although there was some sentiment 
for it at the start. A majority of the companies have their own 
arrangements in this line, which are satisfactory so far. A plan 
for an actuarial section of the convention was also rejected 
after considerable discussion. The work of the American Institute 
of Actuaries was deemed sufficient to meet the need along this 
line. A movement for locating permanent headquarters of the 
convention in some central city as Chicago was considered, but 
no action taken, as it is acknowledged that the best place for 
headquarters is wherever Secretary Blackburn happens to be. 

The executive session was continued into the evening, at which 
time the report of W. C. Baldwin, chairman of the special com- 
mittee on “Cost of New Business” was heard and discussed. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
At the opening of the Thursday morning session President 
Gold introduced Insurance Superintendent Frederick Potter, of 
Illinois, 


SUPERINTENDENT POTTER ON “DEPARTMENTAL 
SUPERVISION.” : 

Superintendent Potter read a paper on “Departmental Super- 
vision,’ in which he expressed a belief in its extension to wider 
discretionary powers to the supervising officials. He said in 
part: ; 

In the early days of State supervision of insurance the duties 
of the department were simple because the business itself was 
simple, but with the growing importance and greater complexity 
the duties of supervision have increased; and the question in 
recent years has frequently been raised, and is now an immediate 
and pressing one in nearly every State in the Union: “How far 
are the duties of the insurance commissioner merely statutory 
or ministerial?” “Is the insurance commissioner merely a 
creature of the statute who can do what the law specifically points 
out and nothing else?” or “Has he some general or discretionary 
powers outside of the strict letter and wording of the law by 
which he is created?” 

There is probably not an insurance department in any im- 
portant State in the Union that is not every month, and pos- 
sibly every day, called upon to determine this question, and I 
am very strongly of the opinion that the early doctrine laid down 
by courts and text writers that supervising officers created by 
statute are ministerial, and have no judicial powers and no 
discretion, must in the near future be modified, and that we 
shall be compelled to readjust our definition, judicially and other- 
wise, and announce the doctrine that “a public officer charged 
with the execution of the insurance laws of any State and the 
supervision of insurance companies licensed within that State, 
shall administer the laws of the State as they are written, and 
in addition shall have such other powers and such discretion 
as may be necessary incidents in the administration of the 
written laws.” ; 

There is nothing in this suggestion which is not in absolute 
harmony with the modern holdings of courts of last resort upon 
the powers of corporations, which are also creatures of the 
statutes, because they have those powers specifically granted by 
the law and such other powers as are the natural incidents of 
corporate usefulness and activity. * * 

It is manifestly impossible for the Legislature of amy State 
at the time a law is being enacted to anticipate every minute 
detail of corporate existence which may be presented after the 
organization is completed and in active operation. There are a 
thousand minute and petty details which enter into the daily 
life of every great commercial or industrial corporation which 
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are not and cannot be anticipated by the Legislature and put 
into the form of a written statute, and this is as true of an 
insurance corporation as of any other variety. If, therefore, 
the Legislature cannot anticipate everything which may happen in 
the life of an insurance corporation, and at the same time be- 
lieves that it is necessary that the details of the business be 
supervised so far as the public is concerned in those details, it 
must be true, and it must be the general purpose of laws relat- 
ing to supervision that there must be lodged in the insurance 
department some discretion and some implied authority outside 
the written wording of the law. 

Some States have fairly recognized the necessity for authority 
of this kind and have specifically conferred upon supervising 
officers the necessary power; but this has occurred in only three 
or four instances, and in the majority of the States, if the 
supervising department has such powers, they must be implied, 
because they certainly are not expressed in the statute. 

Personally, I believe that in all of the States where the law 
is silent upon discretionary powers such as are above mentioned, 
the supervising officer should confine himself strictly to the statute 
except in cases where the law is vague or uncertain, or is so 
indefinite as to manifestly require the exercise of some discre- 
tion in order that its purpose may be fulfilled. * * 


Mr. Potter quoted from the decisions of several State courts 
recognizing the necessity of a liberal construction of duties under 


the statutes. 
REASONABLE DISCRETION. 


Very much authority might be cited—indeed, the question of 
the discretion of a supervising officer not only of insurance 
corporations, but of similar organizations engaged in other kinds 
of business, has been very frequently a subject of judicial de- 
termination, and the holding has not always been the same way, 
due, perhaps, to the fact that no two cases are identical, and 
that each of the opinions was written upon the facts presented. 

In a general way I am very much of the opinion that State 
officials charged with the duty of supervising insurance corpora- 
tions ought to confine themselves with reasonable strictness to 
the statute under which the office is created, and to the duties 
imposed and powers conferred by that statute; but I am equally 
of the opinion that unless some reasonable discretion and lati- 
tude is permitted in the administration of the insurance laws of 
any State, the insurance department will fail in the complete 
performance of its functions. 

How wide that latitude, or how great the discretion, must 
depend very largely in each instance upon the wording of the 
particular statute under which action is to be taken and the 
necessities of the case under consideration. 

An experience as a supervising official extending through 
several years has convinced me that almost daily the commis- 
sioner has to use discretion in the performance of his duties. 
To illustrate, farm mortgages, bonds and some classes of stocks 
are permitted by law as investments of insurance companies. 
Does that mean that the commissioner must approve any issue 
of bonds or stocks preSented to him, or a mortgage on any 
piece of property, however worthless, in which a company may 
have invested its funds? I think not. On the contrary, it seems 
clear that he is clothed with discretion to pass upon any indi- 
vidual security, which comes within the class of securities per- 
mitted by law. To argue otherwise might result in his depart- 
ment becoming a depository for worthless securities. 

There is a statute in Illinois and in many other States provid- 
ing that if an insurance company shall remove, or make applica- 
tion to remove, a case from a State to a Federal court “arising 
out of any business or transaction in fact done in this State,” it 
is made the imperative duty of the insurance superintendent to 
revoke its certificate of authority, which stands revoked for at 
least three years. 

In a case heard within the past two years in one of the cir- 
cuit courts of this State in which a writ of mandamus was 
asked compelling the insurance superintendent to restore a 
license which had been revoked by him because of the removal 
of a case from a State to a Federal court, application for the 
writ being made on the grounds that the case arose out of a 
transaction mot done in Illinois, the court held that as it ap- 
peared from the evidence the supervising official had carefully 
examined into the record of the case before the revocation 
of the license, and had concluded that the case came within the 
law, he was justified in revoking the license. The writ was 
denied. Here the court clearly recognized the discretion of the 
superintendent, although it is not expressly given in the statute. 

It is evident that the supervising official has such discretion 
as is given him by statute, and also the necessary discretion to 
carry out the laws in a reasonable manner. 
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If he has but little power over agents, or no power over hold- 
ing concerns, it is unsafe for him to assume more authority 
than he has. He may feel keenly his lack of power, but he 
should look to the Legislature for relief. 

Correspondence coming to the department indicates that many 
of our people believe that the insurance department can and 
should enforce the payment of claims even to the exclusion of 
the courts. The supervising official has power to see that a 
company pays promptly any judgment against it, but I know 
of no authority given him to adjudicate a claim, nor should he, 
in my opinion, assume such authority. Citizens must look not 
to him, but to the courts, to settle their disputes with insurance 
corporations. JI mention this because the supervising official 
is frequently criticised for not collecting claims or correcting 
some bad practices, when the law gives him no authority to do 
either) at 

SUPERVISION OF NON-STATE COMPANIES. 


The supervising official has practically the same authority over 
an admitted company of another State as over a domestic corpo- 
ration, so long as it remains solvent. It is the practice, how- 
ever, to leave practically all of the supervision of the foreign 
company, as the company from another State is called, to the 
insurance commissioner of the State in which the company is 
domiciled. 

This is especially true of examinations. In the days of old a 
company was liable to be examined by the commissioner of each 
State in which it did business, one examination often succeeding 
another. The expense was enormous. The examinations were 
frequently in name only. Most of this has happily passed away 
and outside examinations are now usually made by departments 
of various States in which the examined company is doing busi- 
ness, the States doing the work being selected by the committee 
on examinations of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, usually through its chairman. After the usual hear- 
ing given the company on the subject matter of the report of 
examination, which in all fairness should always be had before 
the report of the examiners is made public, it is filed with the 
departments of the States making the examination, and with the 
chairman of the committee on examinations. The examination 
thus becomes an examination by all the States in which the 
company does business. Should the examination disclose im- 
proper practices or abuses, the company should be given an op- 
portunity to correct them. There is no need of improper 
publicity by brass band methods, if the offending company 
promptly corrects the wrong and does absolute justice to its 
policyholders. If, however, the examined company refuses to 
do so, full publicity should be given to its methods, in order 
that the insuring public may be fully advised in the premises. 

An examination made by the home department is usually satis- 
factory to all the other departments, and a committee examina- 
tion is made only when there seems a special reason for so doing. 
The home department is always, by the rules of the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention, asked to assist in the joint examination. 

The above practice is a good one, and has my sincere ap- 
proval. It makes for lower expenses on account of examinations, 
and for comity among supervising officials, assuming that the 
rules of the committee are complied with. Better than all, it 
compels each supervising official to keep closely in touch with 
his own companies, as he should do, in order that they may 
receive the benefit of his supervision, that he may at all times 
know their exact condition, that all statements and information 
going from his office may be accurate, in order that the public 
may place confidence in the reports published by a department 
created to conserve its interests. * * 


ANNUAL COMPANY STATEMENTS. 


I believe it needs no argument to convince you gentlemen that 
a bedrock statement is the only one to present to stockholders, 
policyholders or departments, and I will go further and say 
that it is the only safe one for the management to consider, else 
from habit, as time goes on, the real status of these items that 
were glossed over “to make a showing” is lost sight of, the officers 
themselves become deceived and so are lulled into a false sense 
of security. ; 3 

With a statement blank as complete in detail as the present 
National Convention edition it should be no very difficult matter 
to prepare an accurate report. There is little, if anything, in 
the various schedules of the blank that need be estimated. Most — 
States allow sixty days after December 31 to submit a complete 
report, and surely it is better to wait a reasonable time to assure 
oneself that nothing has been omitted than to use undue haste 
and run the risk of being found in error later. ite 

“Festina lente’ is a good motto to apply to the preparation of 
an annual statement. Above all things be accurate. See to it 
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that no inflated values are placed upon the peepee, that every 
liability is included, without subterfuge or reservation, and most 
important of all avoid anything even remotely resembling a 
year end transaction, While emphasizing the imperative need of 
reporting all liabilities, it is not out of place to speak a word 
of warning to the established companies operating on the mutual 
and mixed plans, against overstating liabilities by the creation of 
special funds or the maintaining of excessive reserves, thereby 
encroaching on the surplus funds which rightfully should be 
available for distribution among the policyholders. 

Before leaving this subject let me add a word of explanation 
regarding the practice of many of the departments in requiring 
that where errors are discovered in the statement submitted by 
a company, written authority be given by the officers of the 
company to the department to make the change. Sometimes cor- 
rection is necessary because of a difference between the laws 
or practices of the home State and outside States. It is not 
sufficient, as occasionally happens in such cases, for the company 
officers to advise the department to make whatever changes it 
finds necessary. It is no part of the duties of the State officials 
to do this. The law requires that the companies themselves shall 
prepare and submit a report annually. Time and trouble will 
be saved, both to the companies and the departments, if the officers 
charged with the responsibility of preparing the statements will 
familiarize themselves with the law, carefully follow. instruc- 
tions and accurately report the facts. * * 


CONCLUSION. ! 

Gentlemen, in closing I wish to bespeak for myself and my 
fellow supervising officials your most hearty co-operation for 
the betterment of insurance practices and conditions. You are 
desirous that the public shall have the fullest confidence in you 
and the institutions you represent. The insurance commis- 
sioner is at the head of a department created to conserve the 
interests of the citizens of the commonwealth. It is to him 
they look for aid and advice. Happy is he when he knows that 
all the life companies doing business in his State are above 
reproach; that their condition and practices are such as he can 
commend to his people. 

Your convention and its co-worker, the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, are engaged in a great work, You are 
interested, and properly so, in seeing that no vicious legislation 
affecting your companies is passed in the States in which you do 
business. Much has been done to secure good legislation, and 
you have done your part in constructive labor of that kind. 
Membership in this convention should not only mean that you 
are banded together to resist bad legislation and secure good 
laws, but it should also mean that companies and company 
officials guilty of vicious practices and crooked methods can have 
no place in your membership. I am fully advised that your 
work is making for better laws, better practices and_ better 
companies, and because of that you have my congratulations. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Potter’s address there was _ pro- 
longed applause. Hon. James V. Barry was then called 
upon, and spoke in hearty appreciation of the honor of address- 
ing the convention. He interspersed his remarks with a number 
of characteristically humorous stories. Referring to the magnificent 
paper by Superintendent Potter he brought out that in the past 
five years the officials supervising insurance have established 
safe and sane methods in their departments which have been de- 
cidedly helpful to the companies. He also pointed out that the 
old companies have now no experience or data which is not at 
disposal of all for the asking. Since the welfare of each is es- 
sential to all, there should be no jealousies. 


PRESIDENT ROBISON ON FRILLS AND FURBELOWS. 


President Bascom H. Robison, of the Bankers Reserve Life 
of Omaha, read a lively paper on “Frills and Furbelows of 
Recent Years.” It was in part as follows: 


It will be my pleasure to invite your attention to a few reflec- 
tions concerning some of the trimmings which have been sewed 
on to policy contracts for purposes of ornamentation, and to 
_ certain kindred topics. 

The masculine mind fortunately does not have to grapple with 
the changing modes of real frills and furbelows, yet the average 
man, I think, has a hazy notion that such things have to do 
with the ornamentation of the feminine gown. Without going 
into the subject deeply I find that such things are not essential 
to the main purpose of a gown, their chief office being that of 
ornamentation; and everybody knows that ornaments are super- 
ficial things tacked on to an object for the sole purpose of at- 
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tracting favorable notice. Therefore I construe my text to mean 
the superficial trimmings which in recent years have been tacked 
on to policy contracts for the purpose of attracting favorable 
attention of the agents, at least. 

You will all agree with me that the frills and the furbelows are 
not the garment. In them we discern something of affectation, 
vanity and artificial means of winning favor. They are at- 
tributes of giddiness and are far from “being the substantial or 
essential thing. We cannot therefore associate such things with 
the true character of a policy contract, which must have real 
substance and must be based upon enduring principles of equity 
and good-conscience. The life policy contract is a sacred obliga- 
tion and vitally concerns the contracting parties, insuring to the 
great benefit of the beneficiaries—the members of the family 
or the estate of the policyholder. The life policy constitutes an 
important element of the personal estate and should be safe- 
guarded with the same care and fidelity thrown around the title 
to business property or to that of the homestead. Any provision 
calculated to increase present or future liability must be pro- 
tected by a premium adequate to meet every hazard; otherwise 
the contract may be endangered or utterly fail. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE FEATURES OF POLICY CONTRACTS 


designed to be attractive and to meet competition have gone 
to extremes, presenting as they do certain characteristics which 
my text writer chooses to call frills and furbelows. They are 
various in coloring and designing and seem to have been created 
for the benefit of the agent in that they are supposed to be 
highly ornamental and easier to sell. My opinion is that policy 
contracts of this description are not only in the nature of a false 
lure, but in some instances they threaten the perpetuity of the 
company issuing them. For example: Total disability provisions 
engrafted upon the life contract entail undeterminable liability 
where an additional premium has not been charged. Conse- 
quent losses have to be met in addition to the mortality GOSEMALE 
is a serious question whether an ordinary life policy can be 
safely loaded with a disability feature on account of accident, 
impairment or sickness without first charging an extra premium 
adequate to the extra hazard assumed. 

The experience of various companies has proven the fallacy 
of engrafting the extra hazard upon the whole life policy con- 
tract. It is well known that accident and disability features 
including sickness are subject to constant increase in hazard. 
The accident, disability and fire contracts are in their nature 
annual contracts and are so recognized by insurance authorities 
and by accident, disability and health companies. Water and 
oil, having no affinity, will not mix. Life contracts and yearly 
term contracts are essentially different. The life being scien- 
tifically designed to be permanent, cannot be properly encumbered 
by an annual term contract without jeopardizing safety. The life 
contract requires payment of a fixed premium annually, being 
based wholly on the life contingencies. Where an accident,:sick- 
ness or disability term frill is engrafted on the life contract with- 
out the requirement of an additional premium there can be no 
doubt the life contract is in jeopardy and the company writing 
any considerable amount of whole life business with the extra 
accident, disability or sickness frills will make rapid inroads into 
its surplus which, unless very large, will necessarily be eliminated 
before maturity of the life contract. 

It is doubtful whether superfluous frills add very material 
advantage in the sale of life insurance. There can be urged no 
claim of benefit to inure to the company by schemes such as I 
have described, 

Life insurance constitutes the greatest economic wealth of the 
people. Life policy contracts of various classes and kinds ap- 
proximate in value the tangible, taxable property of the entire 
country. 

CONSERVATION IS A LIVING, BURNING TOPIC 


uppermost in the minds of many people, and the word conserva- 
tion is played upon for what it is worth by politicians and pub- 
licists. Well may we say that conservation of the policy contract 
becomes a sacred duty upon the part of insurance officials of every 
life company. 

No hazardous frill should be tolerated in a life contract. Fire 
insurance has become a universal necessity in business and in the 
home. Fire insurance has served as a protector against financial 
loss for more than a century because the founders of fire insur- 
ance in America, with a wisdom born of experience, never encum- 
bered the fire insurance policy with frills or furbelows of any 
kind, Fire companies have not undertaken to add accident, dis- 
ability, liability or unknown risks or hazards to the fundamental 
protective elements of a fire contract. They have been content 
to stick to the original and paramount purpose of fire insurance, 
and there can be no question of the duty of life insurance com- 
panies to do likewise. The company ignoring the dictates of the 
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experience of generations and failing to observe well defined 
underwriting essentials and principles invites unknown peril and 
endangers the foundation stones at the base of the policy contract. 

Life insurance founded upon the principle of protection to 
family and estate has been to some extent imperiled by uncertain 
accretions which have placed companies face to face with un- 
known and indefinite hazard because there is no means by which 
such hazard can be logically estimated. Company officials should 
give most careful consideration to this phase of the matter, and 
where no provision is made for the payment of additional pre- 
mium all questionable frills should be cut out. Every item of in- 
creased liability should be met with a proportionate increase in 
loading or premium. Possibly it would be better to create a 
separate department for handling accident, sickness and disability 
policies, yet | am not unmindful of the fact that experience has 
shown such side shows must be supported by the revenues re- 
ceived at the box office of the main show. 


SELLING OR BUYING INSURANCE. 


The greatest furbelow tacked on to life insurance practice is to 
be found in the selling or buying of insurance. A vital proposi- 
tion is involved in the conduct of the sales department of a life 
insurance company. It is usually understood that the sales or 
agency branch must sell or write applications within net cost of 
the risks assumed. The premiums being scientifically fixed admit 
of certain well defined margins for placing risks on the books 
of the company. How well the line of demarcation is observed 
by the management of life companies between selling or buying 
insurance is reflected by the compensation allowed for placing 
business, and where the commissions, bonuses or cost are kept 
within the margins of loading fixed by the premium the com- 
pany may be classified as selling insurance to the public. 

It is apparent to everyone versed in life insurance underwriting 
that the margin of fixed cost is exceeded by a great many com- 
panies competing in the field, who seem to ignore or overlook the 
inevitable fact that the company is assuming liability without 
adequate compensation for the risks placed on its books, and may 
be classified as buying insurance at the inevitable risk of a de- 
pleted treasury. The greater the volume of risks thus bought, or 
in effect given away, the larger will be the deficit in the surplus 
or treasury with resultant impairment of the capital. 

The annual statements required by law afford an index to the 
classification of companies selling insurance; also to an unfor- 
tunate number buying risks and assuming liability at ruinous 
cost apparently in some cases without reckoning or knowledge 
of the fact. A company should recognize cost as ‘an integral 
factor in selling life insurance, and should recognize the spirit 
of the law and keep agency contracts, commissions and compensa- 
tion of every kind within the margin of net cost and safety. The 
net premiums should be collected ‘and required to be paid in cash 
with the application prior to the issuance of every policy. It is 
a suicidal fallacy to allow agents extravagant first year commis- 
sions, also to retain for a more or less indefinite period the net 
premiums. A company cannot afford to conduct a collection 
agency with its own salesmen or agents. No commercial busi- 
ness undertakes to do so. 


‘BLUE SKY PROMOTERS. 


Life insurance which imposes. upon its responsible officials 
obligations of the most sacred character, involving trusts of 
almost unlimited extent, has long been recognized by the people 
as a benign institution. The best companies are strong because 
they have been well managed and merited the confidence which 
the people have reposed in them. They have contributed much 
to the ennobling of our calling because they have performd the 
true office of life insurance, which means that they have been 
and are true benefactors of society. Resting out in the shadows 
of these reputable companies we find the professional promoter, 
the reckless adventurer and the cunning schemer doing his 
utmost to exploit the public by the sale of stock based upon 
alluring but fictitious statements containing scarcely a line of 
truth. They use oceans of printer’s ink in “the promulgation of 
misleading and deceptive matter calculated to ensnare the un- 
wary. They hold up to public view the strong points of the 
successful companies as an argument supporting their false 
claims that their new ventures will soon be upon the great high- 
way of success. They purposely omit reference to the long 
years of sacrifice, business trials and discouragements, and un- 
remitting toil which are coincident with the career of any big 
business enterprise. Not a word is written about the grave-. 
yard of hopes of thousands of well meaning men who failed in 
their efforts to found life companies on the rock of success. 
Everything is bright with promise; with them failure is im- 
possible; they have only to touch the button and lo and behold! 
a shower of gold dollars falling upon the investors in their ready 

























































made stocks. The practice of hawking stock in promotion 
schemes and sure-thing enterprises designed to extract money 
from the public by means of false representations by promoters 
who receive a percentage of collections is the great blight with — 
which life insurance has been cursed. Such exploitation by 
professional schemers and irresponsible agents and solicitors has — 
relieved unsuspecting investors of untold millions by men who 
could not get employment with any reputable life company. — 
This abuse has grown to such a degree that many States have 

been compelled to enact laws to stop the fraud, while the strong 
arm of the National Government has reached out to gather in 
many disreputable schemers found guilty of gold brick practices 
to which allusion has just been made. 


Life insurance companies, like national banks, should be 
founded, organized and conducted strictly upon business prin- 
ciples. No other course can bring lasting success. National ~ 
banks have during a decade almost doubled in number and 
increased in efficiency under the operation of the National Bank- 
ing Act, which does not tolerate the exploitation of stocks by 
officials or promoters. Life insurance, constituting a large por- 
tion of the personal assets of the country should have equally 
safe and sane laws for the organization, development and con- 
duct of the life insurance business of the country. 


The abuses practiced largely by professional schemers, the 
losses incurred by stockholders duped or misled by misrepresen- 
tation have aroused public sentiment against these evils with 
resultant legislation enacted in a number of States with a firm 
purpose manifest in other States to effect the enactment of 
similar laws for the protection of gullible people who are dazzled 
by the glittering promises of a class of men who have done 
infinite injury to the institution of life insurance. Members of 
the convention can well afford to lend assistance to the move- 
ment for the enactment of such laws intended to preserve the 
good name of the splendid business in which we are engaged 
and to which life insurance officials have dedicated their lives — 
and stand sponsor for the future of our great calling. 


STATE SUPERVISION, 


It is a matter of statistics that the insurance companies of 
the United States annually contribute to State treasuries the 
enormous aggregate of twelve millions of dollars in the way of 
legal or law-made assessments in payment for official superyi-— 
sion. In addition, the reputable companies are the victims of a 
system which subjects them to millions of dollars of expense for 
examination by so-called independent actuaries, who, in some 
cases, are known to have been retained by competing companies. 
The States having levied the enormous tribute of twelve millions 
should in return therefor be obligated in good conscience and 
equity to provide reasonable, safe and sane supervision at the 
hands of State officials, State actuaries and State examiners who 
shall be compensated by the States employing them, and not by 
the life companies through additional assessments of fees over 
and above the lawful, reasonable official fee. } 

It must be apparent to every State supervising official and to 
every legislator that an enforced levy or collection of 2 to 3 
per cent. of gross premiums, exacted of life companies for 
internal taxes, in addition to State fees and licenses, should — 
properly be applied to the conduct of the department and to- 
compensate the officials, actuaries and examiners in the way 
of requisite salaries, 

All life companies of the United States tae incorposaaaa 
under State laws and being assessed and required to pay taxes 
and fees under States laws, being wholly under State supervi- 
sion, are justly entitled to examination by State employed, dis- 
interested, unprejudiced State examiners, not connected directly 
or indirectly with competing companies. Any other policy or 
course is repugnant to public policy and in conflict with the 
principles of fair play and simple justice. 

The insurance commissioners of the United States, recognizing — 
the abuse and injustice to which the life insurance companies — 
have been subjected in recent years by reason of the multiplicity 
of laws, and lack of uniformity in interpreting the laws, have 
taken the initiative in reducing the burden and in correcting the 
system, which can only be cured permanently by proper remedial | 
legislation to which the members of the convention and entire 
insurance fraternity should lend their sympathy and aid. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Robison’s paper President Frank P. 
Manly, of the Indianapolis Life, moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions condemning pure promotion 
schemes, and placing the convention ‘on record as endorsing the 
so-called Kansas Blue Sky Law. This was referred to the Teso- 
lutions committee. 7 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Reconvening after luncheon, resolutions of tribute and respect 
in honor of the late Milton A. Woollen and Wilbur S. Winn 
were adopted by a rising vote. 


PRESIDENT BISHOP ON THE TRAINING OF AGENTS. 


President L. Brackett Bishop, of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, read a paper on the “Training and Develop- 
ment-of Managers and Agents,” as follows: 


Like the grain of mustard seed, the smallest of all seeds at 
first, which afterward becomes a great tree, spreading its 
branches in eyery direction, the American Life Convention from 


its small beginning five years ago has become one of the most 
powerful organizations in life insurance; important and power- 


ness. 


succeeded their fathers—an ideal way to secure managers. 


be secured as agents. 


ful not only because within its ranks are nearly one hundred 
of the new companies of the country, but also because these new 
companies hold in their hands the destinies, as far as life insur- 
ance is concerned, of millions of men, women and children. 

Many of the managers and agents of your companies are 
members of the local life underwriters’ association, and as 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters I 
wish to asy that we welcome as members of the life under- 
writers’ associations managers and agents of any company, no 
matter what its age, which conducts its business according to 
sound underwriting principles. The National Association of Life 
Underwriters believes that the work of the American Life Con- 
vention is of great importance to life insurance. It stands for 
the heartiest co-operation between the American Life Conven- 
tion and the National Association of Life Underwriters, for it is 
in the co-operation of these two great organizations, together 
with the Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, that great good is 
to come to the business. 

The creation of an effective agency force is an important and 
difficult task. It cannot be done without the expenditure of much 
money, but properly done it is money well invested. Every busi- 
ness and profession has been drawn upon to furnish the life 
insurance companies with managers and agents. In looking over 
the successful managers and agents of Chicago, we find former 
bankers, doctors, presidents of colleges, teachers, actors, min- 
isters, soldiers and medical examiners of companies who have 
given up their profession to take up the selling end of the busi- 
The life insurance business is an ideal one for a traveling 
man in some other line who wishes to get “off the road,’ and if 
the companies could find an authentic list of traveling men and 
write them letters telling them the advantages of selling life 
insurance, many could doubtless be secured as agents. The one 
prime requisite for success as manager or agent is the posses- 
sion of selling ability. One way not to get managers or agents 
is to try to get them from other companies, and it would not be 
a bad idea for the companies represented in the American Life 
Convention to make a contract with each other to leave each 
other’s managers and agents alone. When companies want new 
managers, as far as possible, they should select them from their 
own agents on the civil service principle. To select a man as 
manager who has had no experience as an agent is nearly sure 
to result in failure. Many sons of managers have successfully 
The 
great New York dry goods merchant, A. T. Stewart, secured for 
salesmen many men who had failed in business for themselves. 
If attention was paid to the matter, many retail salesmen could 
Lists of graduates of colleges could be 
circularized, and men still in college could be secured as agents 
to work during vacation. Many applications are made to banks 
and business houses for positions. If the applicants who are not 
wanted could be sent to life insurance managers, agents could 
be secured from them. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SALESMEN. 


The selling end of the business must do more than put business 
on the books. That, of course, is important. Companies are 
known by their managers and agents. They are the visible rep- 


resentatives of the companies and give them their standing in 


the different communities. 


Many agencies fall to pieces on the 
death or leaving of the managers, for the agencies are not built 
right. Companies must not only give proper contracts to man- 
agers, but managers must give them also to agents, so that the 
termination of the contract of the general agent shall not forfeit 
the contract of the sub-agents. Managers should be given more 
instruction by their companies, and managers must also train their 
agents better. A simple, clear contract should be made with the 
manager by the company, and if the field is an important one the 
company should give him good financial backing for the first few 





_years. The manager should be invited to visit the home office, 
where he can get personally acquainted with the officers and 
learn from them by word of mouth how the business is con- 
ducted. He should be instructed to secure quality in business as 
well as quantity, and that business must. be secured without re- 
bating and twisting. He should be told by the company to give 
equitable contracts to his sub-agents, and should be visited occa- 
sionally in his agency by officers of the company. He should be 
instructed to leave the business and agents of other companies 
alone, and commended for his good work, and held gently but 
firmly to correct practices. In short, the home management 
should be a sympathetic one, so that the manager will feel a 
spirit of loyalty to the company. Contests for new business with 
other agencies should be gotten up, a company’s agents’ bulletin 
published once a month, so that managers and agents all over the 
country may know what each other are doing, and be given per- 
sonal commendation in the bulletin as quickly as possible after 
a good piece of work is done. All these things will make the 
managers and agents loyal. Loyalty cannot be bought; it must 
be won. 


With the co-operation in good management spoken of above 
between home office and field nothing can prevent a company’s 
success. A few men have succeeded as managers without having 
experience as agents, but previous experience as an agent is the 
ideal preparation for a life insurance manager. The successful 
managers will read the insurance papers in order to keep informed 
of the doings of the life insurance world. They should also be- 
long to the underwriters’ associations, so that they can meet the 
other managers and agents and learn their methods. If his agency 
is large enough a manager should have weekly meetings of his 
agents and a clipping bureau, and help his agents as far as pos- 
sible to get new material. Results are what the company expects 
from a manager, and if he cannot produce them he must make 
way for some one who can. He should not try to put on too many 
new agents at-once—one or two at a time—as each case is in- 
dividual and requires much of his time and money. If a new 
agent has selling ability the principal thing to do for such an 
agent is to help him over the occasional dry times by encourage- 
ment, financial and otherwise. Much of life consists in patient 
waiting during cloudy times for the inevitable sunshine that fol- 
lows. After an agent has passed, with the sympathetic help of 
the manager, through a few hard seasons he gets to understand 
that these come to all men, and he will become a permanent addi- 
tion.to the agency force. If the company maintains fair and 
sympathetic relations with its managers and the managers with 
their agents, slowly but surely will be developed one of the 
steady, loyal, producing, strong and enduring agency forces, such 
as so many of the companies have and are so proud of. Many of 
the companies represented in the American Life Convention have 
already learned how to obtain and train managers and agents. 
The results are worth the learning, and as they are well learned 
they add another pillar of strength to the great companies which 
hold for the people the sacred trust of life insurance. 


Sidney Foster, of the Royal Union Life, said that Mr. Bishop 
had presented a great point in suggesting such treatment of 
agents as would enlist their loyalty and increase their perse- 
verance. Agents are the boys behind the guns without whose 
efforts the companies could accéomplish nothing. He suggested 
having an agents’ section of the convention, and pay the expenses 
of agents to the convention, if they qualify for it. He said, 
“They will come, talk and listen, and broaden their own value to 
you and your comprehension of their work.” 

The suggestion was greeted with hearty applause. 

Mr. Foster, continuing, suggested along the line of the fair treat- 
ment of agents that the renewals ought to be divided with the 
agents, thereby establishing co-operative relations and promoting 
loyalty. “When you can say to your agents that they are not 
working for the company, but with it, you will begin to attain the 
highest benefits from your agents.” 


PRESIDENT BALDWIN ON “SUB-STANDARD RISKS.” 


President W. C. Baldwin, of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
read an able paper on “Sub-Standard Risks,” of which we give 


a part: 

Sub-standard, as Webster applies the word, means under, 
below, inferior, lower in grade. 

The meaning of the word has so broad a scope that it gives 
room for a great difference of opinion on the part of those select- 
ing who shall come under its meaning. In fact, in endeavoring to 
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define any one of the definitions, there is a very grave re- 
sponsibility resting upon the one acting, let it be the doctor, 
the inspector or what is termed the risk committee of the com- 
pany, for if an injustice is done the applicant, the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries may be deprived of that which would keep them 
from want, or, in fact, from actual suffering. When we stop to 
consider that the actual mortality experienced by the principal 
companies does not reach the mortality table which is used as a 
basis by approximately 30 per cent. we pause to consider whether 
or not it is possible to designate with reasonable or fair certainty 
a sub-standard life. 

These things have led me to believe that it might be of benefit 
to the life insurance business to give the actual experience of the 
Security Trust and Life Insurance Company, it being the only 
company in America that conducted a strictly sub-standard busi- 
ness, and I have taken from the records of that company. * * 

After quoting from the statistics of the company’s experience, 
President Baldwin continued: 

The experience of the Security leads me to believe that it 
would be dangerous to insure sub- ‘standard business under a non- 
participating contract, as a company could not well use a greater 
portion of the premium for mortality than was provided in the 
premium. If a large amount of business had been placed upon 
the books and the “mortality experienced was in, excess of that 
expected to such an extent as that of the Security, the company 
would undoubtedly fail, whereas, the participating deferred divi- 
dend system enabled the Security to throw the burden of the 
excessive mortality on all of the policyholders, and it was proper 
for them to bear it, inasmuch as life insurance is based entirely 
upon the co-operation of a large number, and, of course, a partici- 
pating company, even though paying annual dividends, is in a 
position and has the right to reduce or pass dividends in order 
to provide for any mortality that may be experienced in excess 
of that expected. 

The eminent actuary, Mr. Henry Moir, in a recent issue of the 
Eastern Underwriter, gave 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF A LIEN POLICY, 


using an endowment maturing at age sixty, age of insured twenty- 
five years, or in other words, a thirty-five year endowment. He 
assumed that the applicant had heart affection, therefore liened 
the policy $140, the policy providing for the lien to be reduced 
$4 each year. Such a policy would perhaps be recommended if 
the applicant was as Mr. Moir assumed; however, as heart affec- 
tions are not all of such character as to permit so low a rating, 
it would seem to me that Mr. Moir’s illustration would not apply 
in many cases. If the heart affection was of the character termed 
as mitral regurgitation and the applicant was as young as age 
twenty-five, I believe Mr. Moir’s plan would be safe from the 
company’s viewpoint and perhaps acceptable in many instances 
to the insured. However, if the heart affection was of a more 
serious nature, I fear the medical department would not recom- 
mend a policy with so small a lien, and in heart affections of cer- 
tain character I believe those of experience with sub-standard 
lives would recommend that a policy be liened at least $500. 
Also, if the applicant were of older age, the endowment period 
could not be postponed so long as thirty-five years. It would 
require much scope to go into the various phases of the fitting of 
different policies to the many types of impaired risks. .I do not 
believe it is for the good of life insurance that endowments be 
used in the insuring of sub-standard risks, except in such ex- 
treme cases that it would be absolutely necessary for a company 
to be off the risk within, say, ten years, and in such cases it is 
very rare that a company will issue at all « or that an applicant 
will accept the policy offered. 


IN ORDER THAT LIFE INSURANCE MAY BE USEFUL 


and that it may remain popular, contracts must be sold that 
will give to the purchaser what he is seeking. A lien policy 
that is equivalent to a mortgage against one’s estate for say 
one-half or more is not attractive. If one desires to create a 
certain estate, he has no assurance that he will live until the 
lien disappears. To take double the amount of insurance in order 
to provide, in case of death, for the amount of protection that 
he desires, would require the payment of a very much larger 
premium than he had expected to pay, and the increased premium 
should not be near so large as the premium on a sufficient 
amount of insurance to make up for the amount of the lien. I 
make this statement realizing that the claim is made that the 
lien will be made to be the equivalent of the extra premium. I 
do not believe there is sufficient information available to make this 
possible. Even admitting that the lien would be made the 
equivalent, it throws the entire burden upon the insured, while 
the extra premium distributes it over the entire group, which is 


consistent with the principles of life insurance. For instance, 
those in the select class pay the full face of their policies from 
the funds of the entire group, and the under-average group 
can do the same by charging an amount sufficient to pay the 
increased mortality that will occur, I am corivinced that 


' THE LIEN SYSTEM IS NOT PRACTICAL. 


I mean by this that in certain ways it is not safe for a com- 
pany to issue such a form, as many policies are delivered with- 
out the insured knowing that there is less than the face of the 
policy payable in event of death, and when the loss is paid the 
beneficiary is disappointed at receiving less than the face of the 
policy, having been under the impression that an amount equal 
to that was ‘the amount of insurance that had been carried by 
the insured. 

The extra premium plan is practical, romaine the mortality 
table for this class has been properly established and the com- 
pany is financed for the creating of a group sufficiently large 
to bring the mortality to average within the table that has been 
established. 

A much higher mortality will be expenieanee on risks that 
have been declined by other companies than will be experienced 
on risks that apply, believing they are first class, but are found 
to be impaired and insurance is issued on their lives on the sub- 
standard plan at that time, as the latter class do not have an 
opportunity to practice selection against the company. This class 
of business, in my opinion, could be carried on with equal safety 
to that of selected lives. I should say the number of lives in- 
sured would have to be equal to that of a company writing 
selected business before the same measure of safety would be 
assured, and under such circumstances my impression is that 
the mortality would just about equal the table now being used 
for selected lives. However, the former class—that is, those 
who have been declined and have applied for insurance knowing 
that they were impaired, in my opinion, cannot be insured with 
any measure of safety. The company is selected against by the 
applicant, in many cases by the doctor and in almost all cases 
by the agent, and to accept such business from the agents of 
other companies is dangerous and, in my opinion, the mortality 
on it would equal at least 175 per cent. of the table. 

BUT WHY THE NEED OF A SUB-STANDARD GROUP? 


In my opinion it is not for the good of life insurance that 
a mortality table that requires such close selection be in use, and 
the real intentions and purposes of life insurance can be carried 
out better by the insuring of approximately 75 per cent. of the 
risks that are now classed as not preferred. 

In the general channels of industry, the same compensation, 
to a great extent, is paid to all of those employed in the same 
line of business. That is, the strong help the weak. It is, of 
course, known that each does not give the same measure of 
service, and it is conceded by the strong, and notwithstanding the 
fact that effort has been made to employ by measurement, that 
is, on what is termed as piecework, that plan has never grown. 
The organizations of unions is further evidence that it is the 
desire that the strong shall assist the weak. It is proper that 
those who are fortunate enough to be strong physically should 
help those who are weak physically, and there is no way that 
this can be done in a more brotherly and equitable manner than 
through the channels of life insurance. I believe that the busi- 
ness would prosper to a greater extent if the mortality exper- 
ience of all of the companies equaled 95 per cent. of the present 
table, or even if it were such that it became necessary that the 
oe should be revised and a larger provision made for mor- 
tality. 


Why should it be necessary to continue the present table if’ 


conditions have changed and experience has taught that a 
broader field exists, that greater good can be done if a new 
table is adopted, new premiums constructed and a wider scope 
given in the selection of risks? 

I hear it said that those who are not preferred risks should 
expect to pay a higher premium or to accept some form of in- 
surance that is adjusted for their individual cases. This is en- 
tirely contrary to the principles of life insurance. The entire 
system upon which it is conducted depends entirely upon the 
co-operation of a large number. To my mind experience has 
proved that it is absolutely impossible to classify with sufficient 
certainty in order that premiums and policy contracts may be 
constructed with equity. 

THE ONLY FAIR PLAN 


upon which life insurance can be conducted is for the same 
premium to be charged to all applicants of the same age and 
hazard. 
I realize that I have outlined a course that would require 
(Continued on page 249.) 
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ELECTRIC CAR HOUSES. 





A Description of the Construction, Fire Hazard and Ap= 


proved Fire Protection Equipment of the Modern 
Electric Car Barn—General Observations on 


Care and Maintenance. 





By C. B. Mackinney, Secretary, Inspection Department, Stark- 
weather & Shepley, Inc., Providence, R. I. 





From a fire insurance standpoint, electric railway car houses 
form an important and interesting class of risks. A com- 
paratively few years ago the class consisted of a small number 
of horse and cable car houses of all grades of poor construc- 
tion, with poor care, no attention given to fire protection or 
prevention and the resulting high insurance rates. There are 
still some bad risks, but as a whole the class has grown 
enormously, values have increased by leaps and bounds, and 
the construction, protection, care and maintenance have im- 
proved in about the same ratio, 


THE PREDECESSOR OF THE MODERN CAR HOUSE 


was a very poor fire risk, usually of light wooden construction, 
with high shed roofs covered with shingles, hollow walls and 
cornices and rather large areas. The blacksmith shop, where 
the horses were shod, was usually in an addition with no attempt 
at cut-off. The lamp room, where the kerosense oil lamps for 
use in the cars were cleaned and filled, and which contained 
the oil storage, was right in the main building surrounded by a 
board partition. There was no easy way to get the horses out. 
They were usually on the second and third floors, the first floor 
being used for cars. Getting cars out in case of fire was not con- 
sidered, or at any rate no special arrangements were made for 
so doing. On some systems each car had a coal stove in it to 
add to the possibilities of a fire starting. The buildings were 
lighted by gas or oil and partly heated by stoves or steam. With 
a few exceptions there was no inside fire protection, except 
possibly a few empty fire pails.and an unheeded “No Smoking” 
sign. As the writer remembers these houses, and one’s memory, 
as far as New York city is concerned, does not have to reach 
very far into the past, they were crowded, untidy, poorly con- 
structed and poorly maintained risks. 


THE MODERN CAR HOUSE 


is the reverse of all this. The street railway engineers, as- 
sisted by the representatives of the insurance organizations, have 
overcome or minimized the various hazards of car storage to 
such an extent that car houses are now considered desirable 
risks by the insurance companies. A car house of really good 
fireproof construction, housing cars built of incombustible ma- 
terial, would seem free from fire loss, and it is safe to prophesy 
that in the near future such risks will be quite common. 

No hard and fast standard for car houses can be laid down, 
but most underwriters agree, in the main points, on what a 
good car house risk should be. In general arrangement they 
vary greatly. In a few cases we find cars stored entirely out of 
doors in a space which has all the characteristics of a car house, 
except the roof, even to fire walls dividing the area and auto- 
matic sprinkler systems. The writer has seen this open air 
storage in several parts of the country, more often in the cities 
in the Far West and the South. It has some disadvantages from 
an operating standpoint, and apparently is not gaining in favor. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

We find car houses from one to four stories in height. There 
are frame buildings, brick joisted buildings, buildings of mill 
construction, and buildings of fireproof construction of various 
types., They have fire protection of various kinds and degrees, 
from none at all to complete sprinkler protection, including pits 
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and aisles, some with sprinklers on ceilings only, and in a few 
cases sprinklers in aisles only. The occupancy of the buildings 
also varies. On most systems the car repairing, woodworking, 
upholstering and painting are carried on in a plant built for the 
purpose, and not used at all as a car house. This is as it should 
be, but in some houses enough of this kind of work is carried 
on to constitute a serious hazard. Sometimes portions of the 
structure are rented for other purposes. These features are of 
Ep reaace and should be considered carefully in judging the 
risk. 

Car houses can be designed to meet all the ordinary under- 
writers’ requirements without being in any way objectionable 
from an operating standpoint, and at a moderate cost. This 
result can be best attained by having the engineer designing the 
building confer at the start with an insurance engineer, and 
honestly try to carry out the few simple suggestions that will be 
made. If the work is then carefully and intelligently done the 
above statement will be found to be true, and oftentimes the 
cost will be no greater than if insurance requirements were 
totally ignored. 

Some car house plants include repair shops, paint shops, trans- 
former stations, and sometimes there is a power station on the 
premises. The following remarks apply only to buildings used 
exclusively for the housing and cleaning of cars, with the neces- 
sary accommodations for storage, office and men’s locker rooms. 
Repair shops and power stations contain other hazards and con- 
ditions peculiar to themselves, and should be treated separately. 

Due to local conditions, each car house is an individval case 
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and must be treated as such by both the designer and the insur- 
ance man. There are, however, a few general suggestions which 
may be of use to those engaged in this kind of work. To begin 
with, it should be remembered that a car house has within its 
walls 

A SERIES OF SMALL BUILDINGS ON 


constructed of light, quick burning material, with inflammable 
finish, located closely together and constituting a conflagration 
hazard among themselves. Therefore, the car house building 
should be so constructed or protected that it will not in itself 
assist in the spread of any fire occurring in it. Except in rare 
cases car houses should be but one story in height. The most 
usual exception is where the house is built on a side hill, and the 
tracks on two floors can run out at opposite ends of the buildings, 
each at grade. In no case should there be any basement or open 
space allow ed under a car storage section. 


WHEELS 


WALLS 


should be of brick or concrete, and never less than 12 inches 
thick, and the division walls between fire sections should extend 
60 inches above the roof and be as far as possible without open- 
ings. These division walls are of very great importance. There 
is a tendency to put more doorways and other openings in them 
than is necessary. The plans should be carefully considered, and 
every opening not absolutely necessary be done away with, the 
remaining ones reduced in size as much as possible and all pro- 
tected w ith a standard automatic fire door on each side of the 
wall. The ends of supporting girders or timbers in adjoining 
sections bearing on the same “wall should not come exactly 
opposite one another. A wooden beam dropping out would leave 
the end of the opposite beam exposed or nearly so, and in the 
case of a steel girder or lattice truss, expansion would cause 
damage to the adjoining section. By a little forethought tins 
defect can be avoided. 

Strictly from an insurance standpoint the smaller the section 
in which cars are stored the better. The operating man has a 
leaning in the opposite direction. 


A safe and reasonable limit 
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Cross SECTION OF CAR STORAGE AND SERVICE SECTION—NOTE SKYLIGHTS, 













SECTIONAL ELEVATION 


the cars. Twenty-two feet at the highest point will be found — 
plenty high enough for all purposes. 


SKYLIGHTS, 


Some form of roof lighting is necessary, and formerly the most 
common way to secure it was by monitor skylights or so-called 
lantern roofs, but these forms do not adapt themselves to modern 
construction. The well known “saw-tooth” skylights have been 
tried in a few instances. This type is not desirable, as it is more 
expensive to build and maintain. It offers no particular ad- 
vantages in this class of buildings, and is more difficult to equip 
with a sprinkler system which will properly protect the cars. The 
best form of roof lighting from an insurance standpoint is a sky- 
light of wire glass in metal frame. 
as possible. 

FLOORS AND TRIM. 


With the possible exception of the offices the entire structure 
should have non-combustible trim. 

Floors should be of concrete or earth. Wooden floors assist 
in the spread of a fire, and in some parts of a car house will 
quickly become oil soaked. If a wooden floor is allowed in any. 
part of the building there should be no concealed space under it. 


PITS: 


The pits should be in a section by themselves. - All the con- 
struction in and around pits should be non-combustible. Walls, 
piers and floors should be of brick or concrete, and steps should 
be of iron. If the pits are open from one track to another, a |— 
brick or concrete cut-off wall should be built between every — 
two tracks.. Unless the flooring. between tracks is of wood no © 
sprinklers are necessary in or around the pits.. ¥ 


TRACKS, 


Getting the cars out of the building in case of fire is a 
feature that has been given a great deal of attention. In actual 
practice, few if any cars are ever removed. Many suggestions 
have been made to assist in this. One was to pitch all tracks 
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for area of a car storage section is 20,000 square feet. A six 


track section of this area is a very satisfactory size for all | 


concerned. 
ROOFS. 


There is a wide diversity of opinion as to roofs, and as the 
roof is the principal part of a one story car house and the one 
feature that can alone make it either a good or a poor fire risk, 
the subject should be carefully considered. The roof should be 
either of heavy plank and timber construction supported by 
wooden posts without steel trusses “or other metal members, or 
of one of the several systems of fireproof construction. Both of 
the above methods have their advantages, and both have pro- 
vided some excellent results. The well known requirements of 
mill construction must be kept in mind if that method is adopted. 
If the building is to be of fireproof construction the recommend- 
ations in the building code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters should be carefully followed, or the results will not 
be satisfactory. Good tar and gravel roof covering is recom- 
mended for either type of construction, although metal or other 
non-combustible roofings may be used. The roof should be as 
flat and also as low as is feasible. Many houses are built higher 
than is necessary, which is an added expense all around, and has 
the disadvantage of bringing the sprinklers further away from 





to the street doors; another, to arrange the cars to start by — 
throwing a switch outside the house, and there have been others 
equally impractical. Jf all tracks can be arranged to run to- 
street without frogs or transfer table inside the house, and the 
track outside planned so that the cars can be handled with rea- 
sonable speed, the arrangement is now considered satisfactory. 
Outside track doors may be swinging in pairs, or of the rolling 
shutter type. The latter is more generally adopted. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


. Like any risk which represents a large accumulation of value 
car houses should -have’ adequate outside hydrant protection. Ing 
cities this is easily arranged, but in detached locations it is more — 
difficult. In either case standard hydrants should be properly — 
located about the premises, preferably at the ends of car storage 
sections. If in the country there should be a hose house over 
each hydrant with proper equipment of. hose, play pipes, span-_ 
ners, axes and lanterns. If in a'city a smaller hose equipment | 
will suffice, but in each case the men in charge of the house — 
should be instructed in the use of the appliances. 

It has been demonstrated in actual practice that an automatic 
sprinkler system properly designed and installed in a car house — 
built along the lines we have been discussing will control fires — 
even though they occur inside the cars. That being so, ity goes 


They should be kept as low — 
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without saying that a progressive street railway management will 
include sprinklers in a house of any importance, 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


The sprinkler systems are usually “air” “dry” systems in 
localities liable to freezing. They should in most cases be in- 
stalled in the usual manner. Each case should be studied, how- 
ever, as in some forms of construction heads should be spaced 
with due regard for the relative positions of the cars and tracks. 
In determining on spacing it is better to lean toward too many 
heads in a line than to try to save a few heads by stretching 
the distance between heads or lines to the limit. 

Aisle sprinklers are often required, and the experience, in 
several cases, has justified their introduction. They add very 

















View Or LArce Car House PLANtT—Tuis Is Reatty Two 
Houses Back to Back—It Represents A ToTaL VALUE 
OF Over $1,000,000 AND Is CONSIDERED AN 
EXCELLENT RISK, 


materially to the cost of sprinkler protection and are usually 
objected to by the operating men. They are subject to acci- 
dental damage, and when put out of commission in this way it 
sometimes results in the whole risk being without sprinkler 
protection for a time. The writer has examined risks where 
the regular ceiling system has been omitted and sole reliance 
placed on aisle sprinkler lines. This cannot be considered good 
practice. 

As an aisle sprinkler system,.may be a-novelty to some, the 
following extracts from the rules of the National Board of 
Underwriters may be of interest in showing just what such a 
system should be: 


In addition to the regular ceiling. installation, sprinklers to be placed 
on both sides of each track in an upright position, on horizontal pipe 
_ lines, parallel with tracks, and to be so located that water will spray di- 
rectly into cars through side windows of car bodies, the sprinklers to be 
at such a height that their deflectors will be from two to four inches 
below the upper sash rail of car windows. 

Distance between sprinklers on aisle lines not to exceed 8 feet. 

The standard pipe schedule to govern installation of aisle lines, except 
_ that no pipe smaller than 1 inch to be used. 

When the distance between sides of cars on adjacent tracks does not 
exceed 4 feet, one line of sprinklers to be placed in the centre of each aisle 
between tracks. 

When the distance between sides of cars on adjacent tracks exceeds 4 
feet, two lines of sprinklers to be installed. Sprinklers to be placed not 
less than 6 inches, nor more than 12 inches from the sides of cars to be 
protected. 

When the distance between the sides of cars in adjacent tracks is less 
than 12 inches, or where aisle lines in accordance with this section may 
not be practicable, as at curves, switches, transfer tables, car elevators, 
repair and paint shops, special instructions from underwriters having 
- jurisdiction should be obtained as regards installing raised or altered lines. 
Sprinklers to be placed between cars and partitions, division or outer 
walls, not less than 6 inches nor more than 12 inches from the sides of 
cars to be protected. 

It is recommended that aisle sprinklers be provided with a shield to 
protect them from spray of overhead sprinklers, and to serve as a means 
of banking heat waves. 


WATER SUPPLIES, 


Adequate water supplies for hydrants and sprinkler systems 
should be provided. It is important that there be two inde- 
pendent sources of supply, each of good pressure and of ample 
capacity. Where the city water is available it is generally used, 
backed up by pumps, gravity or pressure tanks. Here again 
each case must be considered individually. It should be borne 
in mind that sprinklers in a car house are at a disadvantage 
as compared with those in an ordinary building. They often- 
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times cannot get at the incipient fire and extinguish. it. A fire 
is likely to gain considerable headway inside or underneath a 
car, and when it does break out the heat will open a large 
number of heads at once. This will tend to weaken the efficiency 
of the sprinkler system if the water supply is not ample. Where 
aisle sprinklers are used, the draft on the water supply is apt 
to be much greater than where only the ceiling system is used. 

Gravity tanks can only be considered as a fair water supply 
for this type of risks, and the necessary steam power is usually 
not available, so that steam pumps are impracticable. The best 
solution so far found to the problem of water supplies is the 
direct connected electrically driven centrifugal pump. For this 
service a two stage pump taking its suction at a slight head has 
been found to be satisfactory. 

Suction supply can be provided by building under one of the 
sections of the house a reservoir containing enough water to 
supply the pump at its rated capacity for one hour or, pre- 
ferably, longer. This forms a good suction supply, as it is close 
to the pump, it takes up no room, is subject to no deterioration, 
costs nothing to maintain, and when incorporated in the design 
of a new building is not expensive. 

The pump should be connected to both sprinkler systems and 
private hydrants. It should be located in a room cut off from 
the rest of the risk and with an exit opening out of doors, so 
that it can be reached under any conditions. The electrical 
arrangements will vary with local conditions, but they should be 
simple, and a current supply should be selected that, other things 
being equal, will be as free from interruption as possible. The 
motor is the most delicate and weakest end of the pumping 
equipment, and should be well designed, well made and well 
taken care of. The pump is well nigh “fool proof’ and with 
almost no care will do its work and do it well. 


FIRE ALARMS. ; 
It is very necessary in a car house that prompt notice be given 
of any fire that may occur. For this purpose a complete alarm 
system should be installed in connection with the sprinkler sys- 
tem. Each “wet” system should have an alarm valve with alarm con- 
nections, and the air valves on the “dry” systems should also be 
so fitted. A satisfactory arrangement is to have all the valves in 
one section connected to one water rotary gong located either in 
or on the front wall of the section, and in addition have each 
valve electrically connected to its own numbered drop, on one or 
more annunciators located in the office or other appropriate place. 
Provision should be made for testing the alarm system by 
actually operating the motor gongs and electrical attachments, 
and this without disturbing the air valves. 


EXTINGUISHERS AND WATCHMAN SERVICE. 
In addition to sprinklers there should be an equipment of 
chemical extinguishers and small hose. .Fire inside of car bodies 


are not often entirely extinguished by the water from the 
sprinkler systems, and the use of hand appliances becomes neces- 
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sary. These equipments will vary, and should be laid out to | building it should be supported at such frequent intervals that 


meet each case. 

If there are men on duty in a car house night and day no 
watchman system is usually necessary. If, however, the house 
is left without regular men at night, there should be a watchman 
in charge, who should make regular rounds and register them on 
an approved time recorder. If a house of several sections has 
any part of it left at night without attendants, a similar watch- 
man service should be arranged. 


THE HAZARDS OF THE MODERN HOUSE 


are not very many or very complicated compared to those of the 
houses in the time of the horse car or its early electric successor, 
but a brief mention of them is essential. The lamp room is al- 
most a thing of the past. Some roads still use oil headlights 
and tail-lights. If they are to be cared for it should be done in a 
room cut off from the rest of the building, and the supply of 
oil properly safeguarded. There is always an oil room where 
lubricating oil, grease and other necessary inflammable materials 
are stored. This should be in a section by itself, preferably de- 
tached and built of fire resistive construction. If it communi- 
cates with the car house proper the opening should have a 
threshold at least 6 inches above the floor and be protected by a 
standard swinging fire door kept shut by a weight. Sliding doors 
are not tight enough for this purpose. 

Sand for use on the track is usually dried so that it will run 
without clogging in the spouts of the sand boxes. This is almost 
always done now by steam and is non-hazardous, provided the 
hot sand is kept away from woodwork. If the old fashioned 
coal heaters are used, care should be taken that they be safely 
installed. 

Pits were but those of modern 
Care should 


formerly hazardous places, 


construction are not, provided they are kept clean. 
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ING SPRINKLERS, RoorF AND Pit CONSTRUCTION. 


be taken that they be kept free of unnecessary spare or broken 
parts, oily waste and accumulations of grease and oil. 


THE ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


are light. The wiring should, of course, be in accordance with 
the “National Electrical Code.” The wiring should be in metal 
conduit, and switches and cut-outs should be in metal cabinets 
to protect theny. If a suspended trolley wire is used inside of the 


should it part the ends would not touch the ground. A switch 
should be provided at a point 200 feet from the building or sec- 
tion that can be used to cut the current off all the trolley wires 
inside the house and over the adjoining tracks. This is for the 
safety of the men fighting a fire. This switch should not cut out 
the lights, however. 

CAR HAZARDS. 


The cars have some hazards of their own which should not 
be overlooked. Most cars have hollow spaces which collect rub- 
bish of all sorts, which from either electric or other causes often 
gets on fire. If ‘the car has a smoking compartment, lighted cigar 
and cigarette butts find these accumulations, Some systems use 
coal stoves to heat the cars. Of course, these fires should be ex- 
tinguished before the car is allowed to be run into a house. 
Fires from electrical causes are frequent in cars. These are re- 
ducing in number, as the wiring is done very much better than 
formerly, but there is still room for improvement. On account 
of the construction of a car and the fact that the electric wiring 
and devices are subjected to dampness and very rough and care- 
less handling, more or less trouble is to be expected.. The rule not 
allowing the car to be on circuit while standing in the house, 
however, removes the danger of electrical fires, unless the car 
was already on fire when it was run in. 

The small repair shop, boiler room and locker rooms have no 
particular hazards, nor are they noteworthy. 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE, 


A car house that is well designed, well built and well protected 
will still be a poor risk unless it is well.taken care of. First, and 
of the utmost importance, is cleanliness, or “housekeeping,” as it 


is sometimes called. The entire premises, including the inside of — 


the cars, should be kept clean, and all oily waste, sweepings and 
useless articles and materials should be removed or burned up 
under the boilers. This sounds like a simple thing to have done, 
but it is not. One reason for this is that the higher officials who 
really have the power to enforce such a rule oftentimes consider 
it of no importance or beneath their dignity. 

A rule should be made and enforced that trolleys of cars in 
storage must not be left in contact with trolley wire, This is 
sometimes hard to enforce, and ignoring this rule has caused 
more electrical fires in cars than any other single cause. 

Someone should be in charge of and responsible for the fire 
protection appliances in the risk. He should be a man of recog- 
nized authority, whose other duties keep him on the premises 
most of the time. He should, of course, thoroughly understand 
the apparatus under his care. Very satisfactory results have been 
obtained by having this man make out and sign a weekly inspec- 
tion report form, which should be kept-on file in the office of his 
superior. 

The following shows what points such a report should cover: 


1. Are all valves supplying water to sprinklers or hydrants open?........ 


Li not, note exceptions... Dette eee eee ee eee ee eee ees ar ale 
Are all, these valves strapped tdermic. . «oe sc slats a & b 0 l0ofare aiahelclete ta teeteeane 
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Is air pressure at least —— pounds? (ieee a OS Sas, NE Ra's fa cheng 
7. Have pumps been ‘started during the> week? .s.ss-uyne. aeew ASP! 
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9. Are all fire ath and chemical extinguishers in place. and ready for 
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to, Are all fire doors and shutters closed and fastened every night, and 
at all times when opening is not in use?....... ogee lao al stls w tel oerennn 

Are all automatic attachments in order?.............. ayes sholloce Sele tor enanaa 
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11. Are all hydrants unobstructed and in operative “condition?.).....sc06 
Lf, not. noteWexceptons ss .\nierasi-als cateee verte ale + 0 siete 00s Shae ee 


12, Are all hose, play pipes, spanners and other hose “house equipment in 

their proper places and in good condition?....... 

LE MOt; *nOte: ExXCEPtIOMss sia ee « s c/e nie olay dete lele stern eee eT sete eenee 

13. Is there any accumulation of waste, rubbish, useless articles or in- 

flammable materials in any part of the buildings or, yards «.\. oleae 

14. Has there been any change during the week to the buildings, parti- 

tions, piping and machinery, which 
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Toy woke anything about the premises was found to be defective, or in, an 
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the house and all the force in and around it the importance 
of fire prevention and protection. 

A few years ago the writer made an examination of and re- 
ported on one of the most important electric car systems in 
the country. The “housekeeping” was not good, and the closing 
paragraph of the report explained why. It was as follows: 

Your inspector gained the impression from employees that he came in 
contact with that the men actually in charge of the risks and the crews 
under them did not take the matters of fire protection seriously. Many 
of them discussed these matters flippantly, and evidently did not realize their 
importance. This attitude is distinctly against the best care and mainten- 
ance of the various premises, and the fire equipment thereon. Serious fires 
are possible and even probable, in many of the locations, which would cause 
not only heavy property loss, but what is probably of more importance to 
the assured, a serious interruption in service. Conserving these properties 
in working order, and preventing fires therein, is therefore fully as im- 
portant as any other duties of the employees, and it would be to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned if this were firmly and emphatically impressed 
on the entire personnel. 


We have briefly considered types of construction and there 
are well defined standards governing the details, whichever 
is selected. By following the above suggestions a house will 
be built in which under worst circumstances a fire will be 
confined to the fire section in which it originates. This means 
a loss of not exceeding $250,000. There will be on walls and 
pits considerable salvage, which will also be quite an item in 
the saving of time to the railroad in replacing the building. 
The arrangement and construction of the floors and pits aim at 
having no inflammable material below the car floor. This will 
result in salvage on the trucks and electrical apparatus under 
the cars, as well as on the pit structure itself, 

Each of the different general types of construction has its 
advocates. The writer’s experience rather shows that a properly 
designed house with brick walls and flat plank and timber roof 
is the best from all points. The illustrations show this con- 
struction in detail. There is no structural metal members 
to be warped by heat, no fireproofing to be knocked off and 
no danger of collapse if the building is subjected to the severe 
heat of burning cars. Plank and timber construction will hold 
against a fire a much longer time than is necessary to consume 
the contents of a car house, and even if, due to fire or some 
accident, a post is destroyed or knocked out of position, only 
a small area of the roof structure will be damaged. 

The installation of electric wiring and piping is much more 
simple than in the case of a building of fire resistive con- 
struction. 

The illustrations, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, show a typical car house 
of plank and timber construction, which not only is considered 
an excellent fire risk, but has been declared a success by the 
operating men of the road on which several of this type are 
located, and it can be built much more cheaply than if one of 
the systems of fireproof construction were used. 


COMMON ELECTRICAL HAZARDS. 


Defects in Installations; Their Dangers and Preventives 
Pointed Out. 





By M. E. Cheney, Electrical Engineer, Washington Surveying and 
Rating Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 





(Continued from the August Supplement.) 
HEATING DEVICES. 


All electrical heating devices are from the nature of*their use 
more or less hazardous. Typical of the group is the sadiron. 
The principal hazard lies in its misuse or neglect, the majority of 
fires occurring from the leaving of the iron in circuit after the 
work is finished. The only solution of the difficulty, aside from 
perhaps the employment of a switch necessitating the gripping 
of the handle to close the circuit, is to so wire the iron outlet 
that whenever current is on the iron a small lamp will burn indi- 
cating that the iron is in operation. This, however, 1s not in- 


fallible, for should the lamp become unscrewed from its socket 


or burned out no indication would be given. When, as is quite 
universal, the cord is equipped with a common Edison plug and 
may be attached to any convenient lamp socket, the hazard is 
greatly augmented, due not only to the impossibility of employ- 
ing any indicating devices, but to the fact that a heavy load is 
thrown on an already loaded circuit requiring overfusing of the 
same and thus adding to the hazard of the iron the dangers result- 
ing from such overfusing. Furthermore, the common key socket 
is designed for but 250 watts, and under the severe strain of 
breaking the iron circuit soon becomes defective and through 
failure to break the arc may be destroyed. A good metal stand 
on which to set the iron when hot, while not eliminating its 
hazard, will aid in reducing it; but unfortunately there is no way 


to guarantee that the stand will be used or that an iron with cur- 
rent on may with safety be left on it for a considerable interval 
of time. It is deeply to be regretted that there is at present no 
available means to prevent such as the following: 

Current was left on an electric pressing iron in a tailoring 
establishment after closing hours. The iron became overheated, 
ignited a table and fire communicated to stock and_ building. 
Loss estimated at $5,000. Water thrown at this fire ran to base- 
ment and later caused short circuit on motor mains, which started 
second fire, resulting in loss to stock and building estimated at 
$250,000. 

Tailoring flat iron was left turned on all night in a six story 
department store. Iron was resting on an all-iron stand. Indi- 
cating switch and lamp were installed. The heat from the iron 
communicated to the stand, which in time became so hot as to 
ignite dry goods on table on which the iron stood. Fire also 
traveled along circuit wires. Automatic sprinkler system oper- 
ated and put out fire, limiting loss to $2,000. 

A fire was started in a large dry goods house by leaving an. 
electric iron with current on over night in sewing room, Loss, 


$6,000. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 


Closely following defective wiring in the list of relative hazards 
comes the misuse of the incandescent lamp. The common prac- 
tice of furnishing lamps with exceptionally long cords that they 
may be moved from place to place is to be condemned, for should 
the lamp be laid on or come in contact with inflammable ma- 
terial, fires may result. Enough heat is developed by the incan- 
descent lamp tog carbonize wood, cloth or paper, which would 
burst into flame at any minute when in this condition. Where 
materials of a highly inflammable nature, such as nitro-cellulose 
compounds, cotton, lint, etc., are stored or handled, the bare 
incandescent lamp is particularly hazardous. Protecting the lamp 
with a suitable guard in such instances reduces the hazard to a 
minimum. Often the breaking of an incandescent lamp in the 
vicinity of combustible vapors will ignite them. Where such 
vapors exist portable lamps should. not be. permitted, and such 
stationary lamps as are employed should be enclosed in vapor- 
proof globes. In show windows particularly should care be taken 
that the lamps are so located that in trimming the window no com- 
bustible material may come in contact with them. The use of 
paper shades is also a commmon source of danger. Whenever an 
extension lamp is found not protected by an approved guard one 
may feel assured that it stands a good chance of appearing in 
company with the following: 

During a thunder storm, lightning.temporarily disabled the 
service wires furnishing current to a supply store. One of the 
employees of the store going to the second floor to show some 
merchandise, turned on the key of a lamp on an extension cord, 
and as it did not work he dropped the lamp on top of some 
clothing. When the current was turned on-a fire was started in 
the stock, causing a loss to building and contents of about-$35,000. 

Heat from incandescent lamps in show window sét fire to 
draperies in contact with the lamps. The building was entirely 
destroyed with an estimated loss of $75,000. 

A show window was trimmed to represent a church wedding 
scene; paper candles with miniature lights were used and lamps 
hung with flexible cords. The fire is reported as caused either by 
short circuit of the flexible cord or ignition of the inflammable 
window decorations by the heat from incandescent lamps. The 
fire spread rapidly, resulting in a loss estimated at $8,000. — 

A fur was hung from a nail just a few inches above an incan- 
descent lamp. The heat of the lamp in a short time became 
sufficient to set fire to the fur, but immediate discovery prevented 
more than a nominal loss. 


COMMON LAMP CORD, 


Too much cannot be said in condemnation of the indiscriminate 
use of common lamp cord. Such-cord-is designed and approved 


for pendants only and has not sufficient insulation to withstand 


the hard usage with which it meets in being employed for port- 
able purposes. Risks in which the dangers arising from. the mis- 
use of lamp cord are not present are rare indeed. Cords are 
found twisted around nails and pipes, tied back with wire and 
string, stapled to walls, allowed to lay across floors and in con- 
tact with damp surfaces, are allowed to hang in imminent danger 
from moving belts, to enter sockets and other fittings with no 
protective bushings, and are even used for line purposes. Con- 
sidering the extensive abuse of the lamp cord it incites no won- 
der to find fires similar to the following to be so common: 

A pendant lamp cord being longer than necessary was hung 
over a nail in wall; short circuit occurred at this point and pieces 
of molten metal dropped into a stock of matches. Cut-out was 
bridged with copper wire. Loss $12,700. 

A pendant lamp cord was hanging over a steam pipe, and short 


circuited at this point. Pieces fell to work-bench below, igniting 
some paper, which in turn set fire to woodwork. 

Long before cord had been knotted to take up surplus and to 
provide proper adjustment of lamp used for reading purposes 
over a bed. The constant abrasion and kinking of insulation 
caused by this arrangement was finally sufficient to result in 
short circuit in flexible cord, which threw molten metal and burn- 
ing insulation on the bed beneath. Large loss to room and con- 
tents. 

The short circuiting of a flexible cord at a desk bracket due to 
abrasion of the insulation set fire to surrounding material. Loss 


$8709. 
MOVING PICTURE HAZARD. 


The moving picture hazard is so familiar a subject as to re- 
quire but little discussion; but as the non-inflammable film is now 
a thing of the past, greater vigilance should be exercised to see 
that every precaution be taken to reduce this hazard to a mini- 
mum. While there is no doubt that the inflammable film gives a 
‘better picture than the non-inflammable, the latter from the fire 
hazard standpoint is greatly to be preferred. The large number 
of fires in all parts of the country immediately following the with- 
drawal of the non-inflammable film will testify to this fact. 

In this connection it is perhaps not out of place to refer to the 
life hazard of moving picture theatre installations. Inspection 
departments have been subjected to considerable unjust criticism 
for an apparent disregard of the life hazard. Departments suf- 
fering such criticism are losing the benefit of a very forceful 
argument to bring about conditions which must necessarily also 
reduce the fire hazard. In equipping the projection and ventilat- 
ing openings of the picture machine booth witl® shutters which 
in case of emergency may be instantly closed, aside from limiting 
any fire to the narrow confines of a fireproof enclosure and pre- 
venting smoke and water losses to the theatre proper, a big step 
is taken toward keeping the audience in blissf:l ignorance of any 
trouble and preventing such. panics as recently occurred in 
Newark, N. J.. when the lives of twenty-four persons were sacri- 
ficed to folly and cowardice. To compel or induce the installa- 
tion of such devices, it is believed that a schedule of net charges 
covering defects in such risks should make a comparatively heavy 
assessment for the lack of proper shutters and tripping devices. 

While the hazard of the electric motor is much less than that of 
other common forms of power, there are nevertheless instances 
where it constitutes a material hazard. Particularly is this true 
of the direct current motor operating in the vicinity of combust- 
ible flyings or vapors or combustible material. Improper care of 
the motor whereby sparking at the brushes becomes common 
and quite severe greatly adds to the hazard of these installations. 


COMMERCIAL MOTORS. 

A paper dealing with the electrical hazard would be incomplete 
if mention were not made of the practice of operating commercial 
motors from the 500-volt trolley system. While this practice is 
condemned alike by engineers of both power companies and in- 
surance underwriters, there are nevertheless but few cities able to 
support a street railway or through which an interurban line 
runs in which this hazard is not present. Such installations are 
hazardous because of the following characteristics of trolley 
service : 

1. Ground Return.—In grounded systems but one accidental 
connection may cause a burn-out of fire. Where the ground is 
made in the building either through a ground plate or through 
connection to water or other pipes electrolysis and its attendant 
dangers are introduced. The ground connection further offers a 
convenient path for lightning discharges collected by the trolley. 

2. Voltage Variation—Due to the sudden and heavy loads 
thrown on a trolley system by the continual starting and stopping 
of cars there is a variation in voltage on such systems of often as 
much as twenty per cent. above and below a normal of 550 volts, 
as close observation of the changes in brilliancy of the lamps in 
the cars at night will substantiate. The surges of current follow- 
ing such variation in voltage causes serious sparking of the 
brushes, often followed by the arcing over the motor. These 
surges further require that the motor be fused heavier than is in 
keeping with proper protection. As the voltage producing such 
surges is often higher than that for which the safety devices 
were designed there is a chance that the device will not properly 
open the circuit. 

(To be continued) 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 


A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and _ Inter- 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States. 


Reported for The Weekly Underwwiter by George L. Genung, 
of the New York Bar. 


1. Notice and Proof of Loss—Failure to Furnish. 


The object of a condition in a policy requiring the insurer on 
request to furnish books of account, bills, etc., and providing that 
until such proof is made no loss shall be paid, is to protect the 
insurer by furnishing it with means of testing the accuracy of 
the proofs of loss; and until the insured can show that he has 
complied with such demand, or that it was not possible for him 
to'do so by the use of all reasonable means, said insurer cannot 
sue on the policy. 
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2. Same—Sufficiency of Compliance. 

The policy contained a clause providing that, “whenever re- 
quired, the assured or person claiming shall produce and exhibit 
the books of accounts, bills of purchase or duplicates thereof 
* * and until such proofs, examinations, declarations, certifi- 
cates and exhibitions are produced and permitted by the claimant 
(when required) as above, the loss shall not be payable.” On 
the trial it appeared from the testimony that all of plaintiff’s 
books and papers were destroyed, but that he had made out an 
itemized list of the things in the store from memory two weeks 
after the fire; that the defendant company requested duplicate 
bills of all purchases made by insured within nine months before 
the fire, and that in compliance with this request the insured sent 
defendant a number of bills from merchants with whom he had 
been dealing; but, according to his own testimony, in a great 
number of instances -he not only failed to procure bills of articles 
purchased within the specified time, but made no effort to secure 
or furnish them. Held, that the evidence did not sustain plaintiff’s 
burden of showing either a compliance with the insurer’s demand 
under the terms of the policy, for his books of account, bills, etc., 
or that it was impossible for him to comply. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Parker County, 
here reversed by the Court of Appeals, Maryland 
Mutua Fire INsurANcE CompANy oF MontcoMErRY CouNTY Vs. 

PICKETT, 


83 Atlantic Reporter, 1097. (March 26, 1912.) 








1. Additional Insurance—Avoidance of Policy—Effect on 
Policy. 

A provision in a policy that it should be void if insured pro- 
cured any other contract of insurance on the property covered by 
the policy, did not ipso facto make the policy void by the issu- 
ance of a second policy in another company, since the company 
had the right to waive the provision and continue the policy. 

2. Amount Recoverable Under Policy—Other Insurance. 

The policy provided that the entire policy should be void if in- 
sured procured any other insurance on the property covered by 
the policy. The insured procured subsequent insurance, the sec- 
ond policy, which was issued by defendant, covering the same 
property and providing that defendant would not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss than the amount thereby insured 
“shall bear to the whole insurance, whether valid or not, cover- 
ing the property.” Held, that irrespective of whether the first 
policy became absolutely void or only voidable upon the issuance 
of the second policy without the first company’s consent, it should 
be considered as insurance in determining defendant’s liability 
under the provision making it liable for no greater amount than 
its policy bore to the whole amount of the insurance. 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the District Court, Travis County, 
here reversed and judgment rendered for the plaintiff by the 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 

SouTHERN NATIONAL INSURANCE CoMPANY OF AUSTIN Vs. BARR, 
148 Southwestern Reporter, 845. (May 15, 1912.) 








1. Partnership—Sale of Property—Authority of Partner. 
Where two persons were partners in the ownership of the 
furnishing of an apartment house, one of them had no implied 
power to bind the firm by the sale of same, for, although as an 
abstract proposition of law each partner has implied power: to 
dispose of the personal property of his firm, it is usual only 
when he makes transfer in the course of trade and incidental to 
the regular business of the firm that it is binding upon all part- 
ners in favor of a bona fide transferee. 
2. Action on Policy—Instructions—Prejudice. 

Where, in an action on a policy, the court charged that if P. 
owned part of the furniture used in a hotel, where the policy 
sued on was issued, or if the furniture was owned by a partner- 
ship consisting of P. and the seller of the furniture to plaintiff, 
such facts amounted to a breach of warranty and avoided the 
entire policy, which required unconditional and sole ownership 
in the insured, even if the plaintiff acquired the interest of P. 
before the policy was issued, defendant was not prejudiced by 


“an instruction that if P. and the seller of the furnishings to 


plaintiff were partners in the ownership of the furniture, then 
either partner would have a right to dispose of it, and his con- 
tract of sale would be binding upon the other. | 
3. Same—Contract of Insurance—Use of Coal Oil—Viola- 
tion of Contract. ; ; 
Where a contract of insurance provided that the entire policy, 
unless otherwise provided by agreement, indorsed or added 
thereto, should be void if there be kept, used or allowed on the 
premises petroleum or any of its products of greater inflam- 
mability than kerosene oil of the U. S. standard, which last 
may be used for lights and kept for sale according to law; 





and where it was not claimed by the insurer at the trial that 
the hazard was increased by the use of coal oil or ‘by storing it 
In any particular way on the insured premises, and the court 
charged that if the fire which destroyed the property was caused 
by insured’s failure to comply with the policy clause restricting 
the use of kerosene oil on the premises, they should find for the 
Insurance company, there was no error. in refusing to charge 
that “if plaintiff used coal oil stoves in the building in which 
oil was used as fuel, or if vessels of oil were concealed or left 
scattered about the building with plaintiff's knowledge, or if 
coal oil was stored in the building in large quantities and not for 
sale or to be used for lighting purposes with plaintiff's knowl- 
edge, then the policy was avoided.” 


4. Same—Appeal and Error—Questions Not Raised at 
the Trial. 

Where there was no claim in the trial court that the hazard 
had been increased in the use or storage of coal oil on the prem- 
ises, and no instruction was requested in relation thereto, de- 
fendant could not avail itself of such a defense to the policy 
sued on by urging it for the first time in its reply brief on 
appeal. 

5. Landlord’s Lien on Personalty Under Lease—Not an “ 
Incumbrance, Such as Would Violate Policy. 

A lease under which the insured occupied the premises de- 
stroyed contained provisions for the forfeiture of the lease in 
case of failure to pay rent as agreed and that the whole amount 
thereof should become due on such forfeiture; and: that the 
lessor could distrain for any rent due, with a waiver of a right 
to claim any exemption of property from execution and dis- 
tress, said lease giving the lessor a valid and first lien upon any 
and all personalty belonging to the party of the second part 
then in or which might afterward be placed or put in the prem- 
ises during the term of the lease as security for the payment of 
the rent under said lease. Held, such provision did not con- 
stitute a chattel mortgage on the personal property of the lessee 
on the premises within the provision of a fire policy that it 
should be void if insured’s interest in the premises was other 
than sole and unconditional ownership of the property insured, 
and in case the property should be encumbered by chattel mort- 
gage, etc. 

6. Fire Loss—Failure to Pay—Company Liable for Pen= 
alty and Attorney’s Fees. 

Where a fire insurance company did not pay a loss as it agreed 
to do within the time prescribed in the policy after proof of loss 
made, and, being sued, denied liability on the policy; and it 
gave the insured no intimation that the proof of loss’so made out 
at its instance was not satisfactory and that the amount as ad- 
justed would not be paid within the time prescribed in the pol- 
icy, and where said company did not claim exemption from 
payment because of a garnishment served on it, and it did not 
fail to pay because of lack of demand, but on account of its 
denial of liability, the court did not err in assessing the penalty 
and allowing an attorney's fee as provided by the statute. 

Judgment for the plaintiff in the Circuit Court, Garland 
County, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 

PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD vs. FLEENOR, 

148 Southwestern Reporter, 650. (May 20, 1912.) 





1. Fire Insurance—Nature of Contract—‘‘Insurable Inter=- 
est.”’ j 


A contract of insurance is a contract of indemnity, the object 
being to reimburse the insured for his actual loss not exceeding 
an agreed sum. The crucial question is, Will the insured be di- 
rectly and financially affected by the loss of the property in- 
sured? If so, he has such an interest as the law will recognize. 
The loss must not be indirect or sentimental, but direct and 
actual. It is not necessarily an interest in the property in the 
sense of title, but a concern in the preservation of the property, 
and such a relation to or connection with it as will necessarily 
entail a pecuniary loss in case of its injury or destruction. It is 
sufficient if the insured has any legal interest whatsoever, as an 
owner in fee, a mortgagee, a tenant for life, or a lessee, or an 
equitable interest, as a mortgagor, even after foreclosure pro- 
ceedings begun, but not perfected, or-a purchase under a bond 
for conveyance, or if the insured has a right derivable out of 
some contract about the thing insured, of such a nature that the 
insured may be benefited by its preservation and prejudiced by 
its destruction, as a comon carrier of goods of others in trams- 
portation, or a bargainee of goods who has advanced a portion 
of the purchase price. In short, it may be said that any direct 
pecuniary loss negatives the idea of a wagering policy and pre- 
supposes an insurable interest, and an insurable interest can be 
insured. 
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2. Same—Same—Same. 

Plaintiff took out a policy amounting to $1,000 on a building 
owned by his mother, he being in possession under an oral 
agreement that he might have a storeroom therein as long as 
his mother should live, at a monthly rental. Plaintiff made im- 
provements in the building costing $1,000 or more, involving a 
rearrangement of the rooms of his store, changing shelving and 
putting an ell on the rear of the building. Held, that he had an 
insurable interest to the amount of $1,000 in said building, espe- 
cially where insurer’s president was fully informed of the situa- 
tion when he solicited the insurance and plaintiff’s application 
fully stated the facts. ; 

3. Leasehold Interest—Amount of Loss—Ascertainment. 

Recovery of fire insurance is not defeated because the amount 
of loss cannot be determined without difficulty, and is to some 
extent a matter of estimate. Where a leasehold is insured, the 
value for the unexpired term is the measure of loss. In an ac- 
tion on a fire policy covering plaintiff’s leasehold interest in a 
building on which he had a lease during his mother’s lifetime, 
the amount of the loss was properly ascertained by taking the 
present worth sixty days after proof of loss of the aggregate 
amount representing the difference between the reasonable rental 
value and the rental cost to plaintiffs during the mother’s ex- 
pectancy of life. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 
on report from the Supreme Judicial Court, Somerset County, 
at Law. 

GETCHELL vs. MERCANTILE & MANuFActTURERS Murtuat Fire IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


83 Atlantic Reporter, 801. (June, 1912.) 








1. Fire Policies—Assignee’s Liability for Failure to Col- 
lect—Question for Jury. 

A buyer under a conditional sale of personal property, on the 
destruction of said property by fire before payment of the price, 
delivered to the seller the policies for collection and credit; 
Held, that the seller’s liability for failure to collect a portion of 
the insurance, was an unliquidated demand, depending on negli- 
gence and was properly submitted to the jury as against the 
buyer’s claim that he was entitled to credit as a matter of law for 
the full amount of the -loss under the policies. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Law and Chancery Court of the 
City of Norfolk, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virguma. 

ExposiTIon ARCADE CorPoRATION vs. Lit Bros., 
75 Southeastern Reporter, 117. (June 13, 1912.) 








1. Action on Policy—Petition—Allegation of Ownership— 
Sufficiency. 

Plaintiff's petition alleged that the policy was on “a certain 
stock of merchandise.” Held, that this was a sufficient allega- 
tion of ownership of the property destroyed as against a general 
demurrer. 

2. Same—Breach of Condition—Inventory Clause. 

Where a policy of fire insurance contains the usual “iron safe 
clause” providing that the inventory be made within thirty days 
from the date of the policy, and eleven days after issuance of 
said policy fire occurred destroying merchandise covered by said 
policy; Held, that there could be no breach to the clause re- 
quiring that an inventory be taken within thirty days until ex- 
piration of such thirty days. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in the District Court, Hunt County, 
here affirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 

RoyaL INSURANCE Company vs. W. P. Wricut & Co., 
148 Southwestern Reporter, 824. (June 15, 1912.) 


1. Action on Policy—Proofs of Loss—Waiver. 

Where the policy provided that in case of loss the insured 
must present a statement sworn to and signed by him setting 
forth the value of the property insured, his interest therein and 
all other insurance thereon in detail, together with the purposes 
for which the insurance was carried, and the manner in which 
the fire originated, and another stipulation provided for arbitra- 
tion on failure of the parties to agree as to the loss; Held, that 
the insured having failed to submit the required statement, the 
act of the insurer in sending its special agent to ascertain the 
amount of the loss and in proceeding to determine said loss by 
the arbitration and award, was not a waiver of the provision 
requiring the insured to submit the statement. 

2. Same—Same—Same. 

* Where special agents of an insurance company were sent by 
the company to determine the amount of the loss, their repre- 
sentations that the company would not require a signed and 
sworn statement by the insured as to the nature of the loss, 
origin of fire and amount of insurance, when not ratified by the 
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company, are not binding on it, the special agents having no au- 
thority other than to determine the amount of the loss. 
3. Same—Same—Same. 

Where one insured under fire policies failed to submit a 
signed and sworn statement as to the amount of loss, origin of 
fire and insurance on the property, a letter written by the coun- 
sel of the insurance companies stating that no arbitration had 
been had and that no loss was as yet payable, when read in con- 
nection with the statement that the companies would rely on all 
other legal rights, is not evidence of a waiver of the provision 
requiring the insured to submit the statement. 

Judgment for defendant by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts upon report from Superior Court, Berkshire 


County. 
RocKWELL vs. HAMBURG-BREMEN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY ET AL., 
" 98 Northeastern Reporter, 1086. (June 19, 1912.) 


13 pcuon ron Policy—Construction of Contract—Blanket 
olicy. 

A policy for $2,000 on “two three-story frame buildings, tin 
roof, its additions and foundation walls, while occupied as a 
dwelling, Nos. 69 and 71 East Twelfth street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and being $1,000 on each building,’ is in its legal effect a 
specific policy of $1,000 on No. 69 East Twelfth street and $1,000 
on No. 71 East Twelfth street, and is not a blanket policy on 
both Nos. 69 and 71. 

2. Same—Same—Same. 

A policy of insurance for “$2,000 upon the three-story frame 
building and its additions adjoining and communicating, includ- 
ing gas and water pipes, heating apparatus and all permanent fix- 
tures, while occupied as a dwelling house and situated Nos. 69 
and 71 East Twelfth street, Paterson, New Jersey,” is not a 
specific policy on No. 69 and No. 71, but is a blanket policy on 
both, and covers to its full amount of $2,000 both Nos. 69 and 71. 
3. Same—Distribution of Loss. 

Where two parts of a building under one roof, and each part 
capable of being described and insured by street numbers, were 
insured by two insurance companies, the policy of one of which 
was a specific policy, $1,000 on each part, and the policy of the 
other insurance company was a blanket policy for $2,000 on both 
parts, both of which policies granted permission “to effect other 
insurance,” and provided that the liability should not be greater 
than “the amount hereby insured shall bear to the whole insur- 
ance.” Held, that the blanket policy should be regarded as insur- 
ing each part to the entire amount unappropriated when it is 
reached, making the adjustment part by part in the order of 
greater loss, if that will work substantial equity and justice to 
all concerned, and deducting the sum appropriated to the part as 
it is adjusted and passed. ‘ 

Judgment for plaintiff in the Supreme Court, here reversed and 
cause remanded for new trial by the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of New Jersey. 

GROLLIMUND vs. GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
83 Atlantic Reporter, 1108. (June 20, 1912.) 


1. Assignment of Policy—Effect. 

Where fire insurance policies provided that they should be void 
if the insured’s interest were other than unconditional owner- 
ship, or if any change other than by his death took place in the 
interest, title or possession of the property insured; and the in- 
surer consented that the interest of the insured in the property 
covered should be assigned to W.; Held, that an assignment to 
W. in trust for a bank to whom the insured was indebted, ren- 
dered the policies void. 

Judgment for defendant in the Circuit Court, Minnehaha 
County, here affirmed by the Supreme Court of South Dakota. 
SmitH vs. Retam MercHAnts’ Fire INSURANCE COMPANY, 

(Walker intervener), 
137 Northwestern Reporter, 46. (June 25, 1912.) 


1. Action on Policy—Complaint—Sufficiency. 

The policy provided that it should be void “if any change other 
than by death of the insured, take place in the interest, title, or 
possession of the subject of insurance, whether by legal process 
or by judgment, or by voluntary act of the insured or otherwise.” 
The complaint in an action against the company for loss by fire, 
showed that the insured had become a voluntary bankrupt, and 
that the plaintiff had qualified as his trustee in bankruptcy, but 
did not show that his qualification was subsequent to the time of 
the fire. Held, that the complaint failed to state a cause of action. 

Judgment for defendant sustaining a demurrer to complaint in 
the Circuit Court, Minnehaha County, here affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of South Dakota. E : 

SmiTH ys. Security Mutua Fire INsurANCE CoMPANY, 
137 Northwestern Reporter, 46. (June 25, 1912.) 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


breaking away entirely from the old idea of selecting with the 
object of keeping the mortality as far within the table as pos- 
sible, and instead selecting with the idea of the mortality being 
as near to that expected under the table as possible; however, in 
my opinion results would not be so radical as many would 
anticipate. In fact, one of our great life insurance institutions 
is at the present time moving in that direction. In its office 
risks are classified; in its reports to the public its mortality 
experience is shown as of one group only, and its experience 
as a whole is well within the. table. 

Mr. Lunger recently stated that he saw but one cause for 
concern, and that was the competition among companies with 
respect to low net cost; that he doubted whether the best func- 
tions of a life insurance company were carried out by furnishing 
protection at the lowest possible cost to those persons who could 
pass the most severe test of insurability, and that the furnishing 
of protection to that larger number who might fall within the 
standard upon which rates are calculated, is a question that 
is open to debate, 

At this time the company requiring the most severe test of 
insurability, and thereby furnishing insurance at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, is classed as the best company. I believe in the near 
future the company that will be considered the best will furnish 
indemnity to 95 per cent. of those that are at the present time 
declined. 

This is an age of better things, so it would be well for those 
of us engaged in a business of such munificence to move 
forward. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Baldwin’s paper telegrams were read 
by Secretary Blackburn from Mayor W. M. Holland, of Dallas, 
Tex., and from the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, urging the con- 
vention to meet at Dallas next time. No action was taken. 

The discussion of Mr. Baldwin’s paper occupied the balance 
of the afternoon session. There were many speakers, and many 
arguments were advanced. Mr. Robison recalled that the as- 
sessment companies tried out the sub-standard proposition some 
years ago, incorporating a company to take care of this business 
in a group. It was a miserable failure. Mr. Baldwin stated 
that there is one company in the United States of which one- 
fifth of its entire business is sub-standard, yet whose mortality 
is but 79 per cent. of the expected. Mr. Hamilton suggested 
that if an extra premium is charged because of impairment it 
should not be put into the general expense account, but in a 
special mortality fund to take care of the sub-standard business. 
Mr. Foster reminded the convention that two companies now 
stand ready to reduce their premiums all around, which would 
leave all the small companies stranded for business also, That 
Mr. Baldwin’s paper strikes a keynote for meeting such com- 
petition by making a more liberal selection, thereby making in- 
surance more universal. Secretary George A. Huggins, of the 
Home Life of Philadelphia, warned the companies not to order 
their medical directors to be more liberal in accepting risks, 
and said that it is more difficult for a small company to make 
careful selection than for the large company. The smaller com- 
pany cannot afford to take any chances because it has not volume 
enough to strike a proper average. 

Professor Glover, of the Chair of Mathematics of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, said that the problem was not actual but 
social. The selection of American companies, he declared, is 
too close. They have cut themselves off from a large amount 
of business, and thus have failed to furnish the community a 
much needed commodity. He should like to see insurance granted 
by groups. Take every man above twenty-one and under sixty. 
That kind of insurance would be most satisfactory from the 
social point of view. It would mean, instead of using American 
experience table, the use of a population or census table. The 
company insuring 95 per cent. of rejections performs the largest 
social service. The stock companies, in dealing with the prob- 
lem, should look to the new mortality table to cover the situation. 
The Associated Fraternities of America and National Fraternal 
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Congress are now revising rates and furnishing just the kind of 
insurance you are eliminating. Professor C, H. Beckett, of the 
Chair of Mathematics at Perdue University, who is actuary of 
the Royal Union Life, recommended a study of the vital statis- 
tics compiled by the Government. Dr. E. J. Spratling, Empire 
Life, advanced the theory that each individual should be rated 
separately. 

The executive session Thursday night was presided over by 
Secretary J. C. Riheldaffer, of the Southern States Mutual Life. 
The Legal Section reported in favor of the development of a 
bureau of information, which should contain the names of law- 
yers who show capability in handling insurance cases, and pro- 
vided for a committee consisting of Messrs. Atkinson, chair- 
man; Stebbins and Price. The recommendation was approved. 
A second recommendation from the Legal Section was that the 
same committee in course of its business ascertain what ab- 
stractors are safe and reliable, and report the list to the com- 
panies. 

President W. H. Hodge, of the San Antonio Life, read an 
interesting paper on the limitation of expense. He,brought out 
that the older companies with established agencies are relieved 
from much of the expense of the supervision of first year agency 
work. He analyzed the income of New York Life, showing 
that for each dollar received it paid 22 cents for death claims, 
26 cents to living policyholders, 41 cents for reserve and divi- 
dends, 3 cents for branch office expense, agency supervision and 
medical inspection, 2 cents for administration and investment 
expense, I cent for taxes, licenses and fees and 5 cents to agents. 
Only 11 cents out of each dollar go for expenses. He quoted 
the late John F. Dryden as predicting further reduction in ex- 
penses in the future, and sounding the warning that soon a 
limit would be reached beyond which any curtailment of ex- 
penses would mean a sérious restriction in the development of 
the business. 

The balance of the executive session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the agency problem, Mr. Stevens, of the Illinois 
Life, made a strong speech emphasizing the advantages of in- 
structing agents in work of their own company instead of that 
of their competitors. There were no complaints at this meeting 
about companies stealing each other’s agents. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Friday morning session opened by placing on file a paper 
written by Charles G. Taylor, of the South Atlantic Life, on 
“The Evolution of the Policy Contract,’ Mr. Taylor being ab- 
sent. Secretary Blackburn read a response by J. B. Reynolds, in 
which he said the younger companies have in the past ten years 
been advance agents of liberal and up-to-date policies and many 
advantages which the public now enjoy were brought about by 
the smaller companies. 

A report from the Medical Section recommended that the 
committee on occupational hazards, composed of Franklin B, 
Mead, J. C. Sykes, C. H. Hine, Dr. H. A. Baker and Dr. O. M. 
Eakins, be continued through the convention year. The conven- 
tion approved the report. On the matter of a permanent location 
for convention headquarters, the executive committee recom- 
mended no action at this time, as conventions are helpful to 
local organizations and have been a feature of importance in 
the development of the organization. This report was adopted. 

A report was read by Mr. Hamilton on the matter of the ap- 
pointment of a convention actuary to the effect that the time 
has not yet arrived for the employment of an actuary. Sixteen 
companies were opposed to the proposition. The report was ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 

Chairman C. A. Atkinson, of the special committee on de- 
partmental examinations, presented lengthy preambles and 
resolutions embodying the resolutions of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners regarding examinations, and 
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expressing the sense of the convention that no member | Roslington, New Mexico; O. E. McCartney, Oklahoma; J. J. 


should, without vigorous protest, permit any examination of 
its affairs by any actuary, either in charge of such examina- 
tion or in consultation with those in charge, unless the entire 
time of ‘Such actuary is devoted to the work of an-insurance 
supervising official, There was a heated debate on this re- 
port. Wilmer Moore moved that the report be printed and 
distributed to members, and that final action be deferred until 
next meeting. This motion was lost. A motion to adopt 
report was put to vote by roll call, resulting in its adoption 
with but two dissenting votes. 

Sidney Foster presented a resolution decrying the adoption 
of names by new companies similar to those of companies 
already in existence, and providing that whenever an applica- 
tion for membership in the convention is presented by a 
company whose name is so similar as to be calculated to 
mislead or deceive, one vote against such admission shall defer 
action upon the application until the next regular meeting of 
the convention. 

Sympathy by a rising vote was accorded to President 
Chas. G. Dawes, of the Central Trust Company, whose son 
was-drowned in Lake Geneva yesterday. 

Report of the secretary and treasurer showed total re- 
ceipts during the year of $10,922.50. The balance now on 
hand is $5,066.74. 

The secretary further reported a membership of eighty-eight 
companies, an increase of ten over last year. 
withdrawals during the year and only five 
organization, of which two later returned. 

The committee on membership recommended increasing the 
membership fee to $200 after February I, 1913, which report 
was adopted, and the bylaws were ordered amended accord- 
ingly. 

The next meeting is to be held in St. Paul. 

The committee on medical examinations recommended the 
employment by the Convention of some one to go before local 
medical boards, and that the Convention members circularize 
their policyholders, soliciting their co-operation in securing lower 
rates for medical examinations. The report was adopted, 

Chairman B. H. Robison, of the committee on resolutions, 
reported the following: “Resolved, That all stock jobbing and 
extraneous and ulterior schemes ingrafted upon or used in con- 
nection with the organization or promotion of life insurance 
companies, either direct or by fiscal agency companies, be and 
the same are hereby condemned by this Convention. We there- 
fore favor the enactment of laws upon this subject as recom- 
mended by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners.” 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions of thanks to the Illinois companies for enter- 
tainments, specially on behalf of ladies; also thanking the 
daily and insurance press for their good work, were adopted. 


There were no 
withdrawals since 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The following officers were elected: 

President, W. A. Lindley, Security Mutual Life of Nebraska. 

Secretary, Thomas W. Blackburn, Omaha, Neb. 

Executive committee: Two years, I. M. Hamilton, 
Johnson, Thomas L. Miller; one year, E. W. Randall. 

Vice presidents by States: Harry L. Sears, Colorado; Guil- 
ford A. Deitch, Indiana; Milas Lasater, Texas; N. M. Jordan, 
Virginia; B. H. Robison, Nebraska; George B. Peak, Iowa; 
R. W. Stevens, Illinois; W. W. Moore, Kentucky; S. P. Lock- 
wood, Oregon; J. C. Reiheldaffer, West Virginia; W. H. Cun- 
ningham, Utah; W. W. Reid, Georgia; W. B. Douglas, Flor- 
ida; Dr. W. A. Fricke, Wisconsin; J. B. Reynolds, Missouri; 
Julian Price, North Carolina; W. Q. Cole, Mississippi; B. F. 
Reinmund, Ohio; Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, Minnesota; 
William Mitchell, Arkansas; Julian Sontag, California; George 
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Oliver, Michigan; H. G. Scott, Pennsylvania; W. L. Moore, 
Alabama; W. C. Stacey, Tennessee. 

Adjournment was then taken sine die. 

Friday afternoon the delegates were treated to automobile 
rides through the boulevards, parks, etc., and Friday evening 
the meeting closed with a banquet at the Hotel La Salle, at 
which President Isaac Miller Hamilton, of the Federal Life, 
presided capably as toastmaster. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEDICAL SECTION. 





The Medical Section of the American Life Convention was 
called to order at the La Salle Tuesday morning by Dr. Am- 
brose Talbot, medical director of the Kansas City Life, chair- 
man. The roll was called by Dr. F. L. B..Jenney, medical di- 
rector of the Federal Life of Chicago. Forty-five doctors, the 
majority of them holding the chief medical position in their 
companies, were present. ; 

The report of Secretary Jenney showed that eighty-one com- 
panies now belong to the Medical Section, forty-five of which 
take partial service of the exchange bureau, and thirty-six the 
entire service. Fourteen new members were secured during the 
past year. From September 1, 1911, to the same date this year, 
the companies reported 22,038 impairments, and 602 reports 
were made on examiners, a rapidly increasing interest being 
shown in the latter branch of information. The fine papers and 
good results at the February meeting in San Antonio were 
specially referred to. The quality of reports on impairments is 
steadily improving, but in some cases they show through their 
lack of detail that they are made out by a subordinate. Dr. 
Jenney strongly urged that each medical director take personal 
supervision of these reports. An increase of 37 per cent. in the 
number of impairments reported, and an increase of 45 per cent. 
in the reports on medical examiners was noted. 


ADDRESS BY FRANKLIN B. MEAD. 

A paper entitled “A Few Topics in Reference to Medical Se- 
lection and Life and Accident Insurance,” prepared by Franklin 
B. Mead, actuary of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was read, in which he said that at the mid-year meeting 
of the Medical Section held in San Antonio last February, Dr. 
Keller, medical director of the Continental Casualty and the 
Continental Assurance Company, 
tion Between Life and Accident and Health Insurance from a 
Medical Standpoint.” Following its presentation, Dr. Keller’s 
paper did not meet with the discussion which it deserved, al- 
though it has since rightly met with much favorable comment. 

After commenting upon some of the points made by Dr. Keller 
Mr. Mead continued: 


In another portion of his paper Dr. Keller states that the “de- 
velopments would be amazing if we could tabulate all the death 
claims in which life insurance companies have taken for granted 
the reports of death from alleged traumatism,” and that as a 


result of the large number of deaths wrongly reported as 


traumatic “mortality statistics as applied to life insurance are be- 
coming less and less accurate.” With this I cannot at all agree, 
for I believe on the contrary it may be said with assurance that 
mortality statistics as applied to life insurance are becoming 
more and more accurate and more and more extended. With 
the Specialized Investigation of the Actuarial Society in 1903 we 
entered into a new era of life insurance statistics, and the work of 
that former investigation has since been supplemented by other 
investigations of importance, and at this very moment is being 
supplemented by the most important statistical investigation that 
the world of insurance has ever known. I, of course, refer to the 
new Medical-Actuarial Investigation, the results of which will 
soon be published. 

Let us grant for the moment that causes of death among in- 
sured lives is of relatively great importance in mortality statis- 
Mr. Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, informs us 
that about one-tenth of the deaths among average insured lives 
are attributed to accidental causes. When we consider that prob- 


ably only a small portion of these are incorrectly reported as acci- 4 


read a paper upon “The Rela- _ 
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dental we note that the influence of the wrongly reported cases 


upon mortality statistics relating to causes of death shrinks almost 
to insignificance in the general aggregate. 

Dr. Keller stated that the business of life insurance is a science 
and that the business of accident and health insurance is an art. 
I should like to amend that statement by saying that the busi- 
ness of 

LIFE INSURANCE IS AT ONCE A SCIENCE AND AN ART, 
and that while the business of accident and health insurance is an 
art it may be made a science by pursuing the same methods that 
life insurance companies have adopted from the beginning. The 
practices of good life insurance companies have always been 
conservative, because they are based upon scientific principles 
and the premium rates charged are accurately based upon statis- 
tical observations. As Dr. Keller states, the underwriting profit 
in the casualty business is less than 3 per cent. It is also a well- 
known fact that the underwriting profit in the fire insurance busi- 
ness is practically nothing at all, and that the sole profits to the 
stockholders have resulted from interest earnings on reserves, 
capital and surplus. Furthermore, the business of the bonding 
and fidelity companies has been conducted at an absolute loss, 
and many of the companies have kept their heads above water 
only through large contributions from the stockholders. The 
hope of the casualty business, including bonding and fidelity in- 
surance and of the fire business, will, rest in the exchange of 
information and the statistical inquiry which has always existed 
in the life insurance business. Up to the present time casualty 
and fire companies have hoarded within the individual companies 
their own experience in the various lines and have not accurately 
computed their rates upon statistical information. In other 
words, the fire and casualty business to be permanently successful 
must be placed upon an actuarial basis and the rates accurately 
computed and the contracts valued upon proper statistics con- 


_tributed by the combined companies. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT TOPICS 


of Dr. Keller’s paper is concerning the Total and Permanent 
Disability Provision and the Double Indemnity Benefits issued 
in connection with life policies. I trust that all companies and 
all medical directors of companies which issue such contracts 
have pondered well upon the words of Dr. Keller, for I am in- 
clined to think that many medical: directors have been passing 
upon applicants for these combined contracts from the viewpoint 
of life insurance alone and that many risks have been granted 
the Total and Permanent Disability or the Double Indemnity Ben- 
efits that are not entitled to them, as they will probably learn 
later on to their sorrow. The medical director of a company 
issuing these benefits should carefully observe upon taking up 
the case whether the policy is to be issued with the Total and 
Permanent Disability Benefits or the Double Indemnity Benefit. 
In case either or both of these benefits are applied for, after 
being passed upon as a life risk, the risk should be carefully 
considered from the standpoint of the Total and Permanent 
Disability Provisions or the Double Indemnity Benefit, for there 
are many risks which are acceptable for standard life policies 
which are not entitled to one or the other of these benefits, and 
I fear that this point is often overlooked. As Dr. Keller has 
so well pointed out, the applicant who has lost an eye or who 
is lame or maimed or ruptured should be disapproved for the 
supplementary benefits referred to or at least charged an in- 
creased premium, or in the case of the Total and Permanent 
Disability Benefits a limitation placed upon it, or it be elimin- 
ated entirely. For instance, if the applicant has lost an eye 
or has an imperfect eye a clause should be added to the effect 
that total and permanent disability due to loss of sight is not 
covered by the foregoing provision; or, in the case of lame- 
ness or absence of limb, a clause should be added that total 
and permanent disability due to loss of or loss of use of limb 
or limbs is not covered by the foregoing provision. 


THERE IS ONE VERY IMPORTANT ASPECT 


in reference to the double indemnity which was not touched 
upon by Dr. Keller, and that is the occupational. The average 
premium charged for the double indemnity is only about $1.50 
per thousand, and this is adequate only for select and pre- 
ferred risks. Therefore, the occupation of the applicant for 
this benefit should be carefully considered by the approving 
officer, and if the occupation is not one of the select or pre- 
ferred classification an increased premium should be charged 
depending upon the classification of the occupation, according 
to some standard manual. Since the basic premium of $1.50 
is insignificant in amount in comparison with the sum insured, 
it takes but little extra hazard to make the requisite premium 
double, treble or quadruple the basic premium. From my own 
experience I know that it is just about as easy to place the 
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double indemnity at a $4 premium rate upon a carpenter, painter 
or other mechanic of equal hazard, as it is for a premium of 
$1.50, providing the agent has been properly trained to solicit 
the business accordingly. I know that there are companies to- 
day that are issuing the Double Indemnity at inadequate rates 
upon mechanics and that their experience so far as thgse classes 
of risks are concerned will result in a loss to the companies. 
For instance, only a few days ago it came to my notice that one 
company, a member of the American Life Convention, had ac- 
cepted a car trimmer at the $1.50 rate, whose duties are in con- 
nection with loading coal upon the cars in the yards at the 
mines. I feel certain that this case was issued. the Double In- 
demnity for the reason that the medical director passed upon 
it as a life risk and not a risk for accident insurance. I mention 
this case, for 1 am sure that it is typical of numerous cases 
arising every day in the companies issuing the Double Indemnity 
Benefit, and I feel that it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the medical directors and the other risks should be care- 
fully considered from the viewpoint of accident insurance, and 
the advisability cannot be too strongly urged of revising the 
methods of considering and accepting risks for such benefits. 


Dr. Amand Ravold, of St. Louis, life member of the medical 
section, who is now in private practice, and has specialized ex- 
tensively on the treatment of. syphilis, then read an instructive 
paper on the Wasserman reaction. He is of the opinion that a 
negative reaction does not by any means prove a cure of the 
disease, but merely shows that it is in a quiescent condition. 

He dealt with the reliability of the Wasserman test, and its 
value to the practitioner and medical director in the diagnosis 
of syphilis. A brief description of the reagents used, and the 
method of preparing and standardizing them, together with the 
proper performance of the reaction, was described. 

A very interesting and general discussion of Dr. Ravold’s 
paper was read by Dr. E. J. Wilson, medical director of the 
Midland Life, and a special vote of thanks passed to Dr. Ravold. 

Dr. S. H. Baxter, assistant medical director of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, read a very thorough 
paper on methods of urinalysis as applicable to insurance exam- 
inations. It was brought out in his paper, and in the general 
discussion later in which a number participated, that many coun- 
try doctors are not properly equipped for this important work, 
but that methods and means are improving right along, and 
much testimony was given that this is one of the most important 
preliminaries to the acceptance of an application. Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, medical director of the Northwestern National 
Life, led the discussion on this paper, which proved very inter- 
esting. 

Dr. C. Nauman McCloud, medical director of the Minnesota 
Mutual. Life, then presented a careful and comprehensive study 
of the “Prognostic Significance of Albuminaria and Casts.” In 
the discussion that followed, led by Dr. W. Scott Harpole, of 
Chicago, it was brought out that there is a considerable increase 
in diabetes and kidney diseases in the United States, owing to 
the stress of modern life, improper eating, drinking and other 
evidences of high living. 


DR. BABLER ON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

“The Selecting and Training of the Medical Examiner” was 
the subject of an interesting paper by Dr. Edmund A. Babler, 
medical director of the International ‘Life of St. Louis. After 
pointing out that one of the chief profits from the business of 
insuring lives is that arising from the low mortality experienced 
by the insurance company, and this can be accomplished only 
by the securing of honest, conscientious and competent local 
examiners, who can do their work in an honest and con- 
scientious way without being unfair to the agent or the insured, 
Dr. Babler continued: 

There is no department of the company that requires such 
close supervision as that of the: medical department. Every 
factor for success is dependent upon the selection of good risks, 


and any laxity in this department is fatal to the success of the 
company. In view of this fact it is very important that the 
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superstructure be built around a corps of local examiners who 
have the standing and qualifications to insure the best possible 
service. * * ‘ 

The question of selecting and training a local examiner is of 
such great importance that it, occurs to me this convention 
should haye a committee, to be known as “the committee on 
examiners,’ with such duties and powers as are necessary to 
secure for the members of this convention the best of service in 
every locality in which the companies represented here do 
businss, 

At the Pittsburgh meeting of this convention I suggested 
that all of the companies submit a list of their accredited 
examiners, as well as a list of their discontinued examiners, to 
a committee to be appointed at that meeting, and that the ac- 
credited list be prepared by such committee for the use of the 
members of the convention. The committee was appointed, and 
Dr. Spratling was made chairman. In the short time which 
he has had to work out the details of the suggestions he has 
rendered valuable service to the companies, but I am of the 
opinion that another committee should be appointed by this 
convention to co-operate with Dr. Spratling’s committee. 

My suggestion is that the committee be appointed with power 
to employ at least one inspector for each State, whose duty it 
shall be to make a personal visit to each town in his State and 
investigate thoroughly the character and qualifications of each 
physician in such locality, and that he make recommendations in 
accordance with the facts and circumstances in each locality to 
the committee. It. should be the duty of the inspector to supply 
the committee with all information not only of the local physician, 
but as to the health conditions in each locality, and also secure 
reputable correspondents for information regarding the moral 
and financial standing of the applicant for insurance. The in- 
spector should not be permitted to represent anyone other than 
the American Life Convention, and should be responsible to the 
committee only. The committee then in turn could supply each 
company with a list of accredited examiners for each locality, 
and could also furnish a list of undesirable or discontinued ex- 
aminers. The inspector should be a physician, qualified to thor- 
oughly instruct the local examiner; he could point out the 
necessity of thoroughness and privacy, the preferable methods 
of examining urine, the class of applicants that should not be 
examined and the importance of the use of a blood pressure 
apparatus. I would recommend also that the inspectors be 
transferred from State to State from time to time. 

The proposed plan is a very expensive one to be carried out 
by an individual company, but when the expense is to be pro 
rated to all of the members of the convention it is a matter of 
insignificance when compared with the great savings and the 
great good it will do in improving the medical conditions and 
the medical selections. I believe that every member of this 
convention would gladly share in the cost of securing this im- 
proved service, and I hope that prompt action will be taken by 
this convention to provide for the necessary funds to carry out 
this plan or some plan looking to the same result. It is unwise 
to defer this important isste when such a small charge will do so 
much to keep down the mortality experience of our. companies. 
I can conceive of no better service that we can render. to out 
companies than to take some such steps as will protect them 
against the incompetent examiner and the agent who will take 
advantage of present conditions. 


In the discussion that followed, led by Dr. E. J. Spratling, 
medical director of the Empire Life, it was clearly evidenced that 
the companiés are paying much closer attention to the character 
and training of their medical examiners, and that the many 
frauds from which companies suffer are chiefly prevalent in the 
large cities, though the country doctors cost the companies large 
sums through carelessness, ignorance and negligence. One of 
the speakers pointed out that much valuable information in sus- 
pected cases may be derived from examination of public records 
in the offices of county clerks. Companies are paying much 
more attention to educating their medical examiners, and the 
relation between the examiner and the agent was carefully gone 
into, the general idea being brought out that it was not a detri- 
ment for the agent to be allowed to select the medical exam- 
iner at his local place if he himself were thoroughly trustworthy. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION.’ 


The Medical Section reconvened at 2 o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon for the discussion of the paper by Dr. Babler. - The dis- 
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cussion was opened by Dr. E. J. Spratling, medical director of 
the Empire Life of Atlanta, who was appointed a year ago as 
chairman of a committee to formulate ways and means of secur- 
ing names of competent local examiners, and tabulating them for 
convenient reference by members of the convention. The dis- 
cussion was long and animated, the consensus of opinion being 
that such a bureau of information would not only be valuable 
but practical, and could be conducted at an average expense of 
not more than ten cents for each name tabulated. Its value to 
the Medical Section would far exceed the slight cost. It was 
voted to continue the committee whose work thus far is repre- 
sented on a tabulation of the State of Alabama, which has been: 
done by Dr. Spratling without assistance from outside companies. 
The Medical Section will refer to the executive committee a 
recommendation that Dr. Spratling be reimbursed from the 
funds of the convention for his very excellent work in Alabama. 


OFFICERS “ELECTED: 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Chairman, Dr. H. A. Baker, Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Vice Chairman, Dr. James H. Stowell, North American Life 
and U. S. Annuity and Life. 

Secretary, Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, Federal Life. 

Board of Managers—Dr. Stowell, for one year; Dr. Whitfield 
Harral, of the Southwestern Life, for two years, and Dr. Am- 
brose Talbot, of the Kansas City Life, for three years. 

Adjournment was then taken until the next midwinter meet— 
ing, whose date and place will be decided later. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGAL SECTION. 





The Legal Section of the American Life.@onvention was called 
to order in the College Room of the Hotel Lia Salle Tuesday morn- 
ing by Chairman C. A. Atkinson, vice president and general 
counsel of the Federal Life of Chicago. This is the first meet- 
ing of the Legal Section with a program -of its own, previous. 
meetings having been held at odd moments without any attempt 
at a fixed order of business. Mr, Atkinson introduced Col. Dan 
W. Simms, general counsel of the Lafayette Life of Lafayette, 
Ind., who delivered the address of welcome. 

Colonel Simms’ remarks were humorous and cordial. He 
welcomed the members as Democrats, as Stand-patters and as- 
Bull Mooses, but above all as members of the human race, who 
are banded together in the interests of one of the most im- 
portant services .to their fellow men—insurance. Remarking 
upon the apparent incongruity of one from Lafayette welcoming 
the guests to Chicago, he said that in fact Lafayette is growing 
so rapidly that already people realize that Chicago is just one 
of its suburbs, and that in reality it is the city of Lafayette 
which is extending the welcome. He said that “upon the 
shoulders of the members of the Legal Section rests the responsi- 
bility of drawing contracts which mean what they say, and which 
say what they mean. It is ours to lead the way to simplicity 
in policy forms so they can be easily understood by the insured! 
and construed fairly by the courts. We should be proud of this 
opportunity.” 

The roll call followed. Sixteen members of the Legal Section: 
were present, besides a number of company officials. 


GUARDING AGAINST WAIVER AND ESTOPPEL. 


The chair announced with regret the absence of Ed. E. Yates, 
general counsel of the Kansas City Life, who was to have read 
a paper. In his place Hon. William E. Hutton, general counsel 
of the Capitol Life of Denver, read a highly interesting and 
valuable paper-on “Guarding: Against Waiver-and Estoppel,” of 
which the following are extracts: 

Waiver has been defined to be “an intentional relinquishment of 


‘a known right.” Estoppel is a term of many and various applica- 
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tions. It has been referred to by one eminent legal scholar as a 
doctrine the modern extensions of which “broaden the law by a 
direct application of maxims of justice,—a simple method, and 
worthy of any judicial tribunal which rises to the level of its 
great office; and yet one not quite in harmony with the general at- 
titude of the common-law courts and their humble phraseology in 
disclaiming the office of legislation.” The terms waiver and 
estoppel im pais, it has been said, are ordinarily used indiscrimi- 
nately and this is particularly true in the law of insurance. The 
subject is a confusing one in its generality and in its equivocal 
terminology; but whatever be the scope of the doctrines repre- 
sented in the title, we as lawyers realize that it is true that an 
application of the principles of waiver and estoppel in an ever 
’ widening sphere to the law of life insurance is making it more 
difficult for life insurance companies to protect themselves against 
the unauthorized, ill-considered, careless and wrongful acts of 
their agents and representatives who deal with the public. We 
may carefully frame our application blanks, word our policies, 
prepare our premium notes, our notices, and our letters; our con- 
tracts with agents we may in writing limit, define and explain to 
an apparent legal certainty what may be done and what may not 
de done, and make plain the rights and duties of both insurance 
company and the insured, but, notwithstanding, it may be of no 
avail; for by the act or course of conduct of the company, its 
representatives or its agents in the apparent scope of their employ- 
ment, every provision of every contract may in some jurisdic- 
tion be waived, or the company estopped from relying upon the 
safeguards provided in the written instrument. It is, no doubt, 


THE AMBITION OF EVERY LIFE INSURANCE LAWYER 


to so draw the written instruments which life insurance compa- 
nies use that, when some question of right or liability under those 
instruments is presented to him, he may retire at once into what 
thas been termed “that lawyer’s Paradise, where all words have a 
fixed, precisely ascertained meaning, and where, if the writer has 
been careful, the lawyer having the document referred to him may 
sit in his chair, inspect the text, and answer all questions without 
raising his eyes. Men have dreamed of attaining for their solemn 
‘muniments of title such an absolute security.” But, alas, it is 
also truly said, this is a dream of the impossible. 


IT IS IDLE FOR US TO DENY 


that the relations of the parties to a life insurance contract are in 
some important respects different from the relations of parties en- 
tering into other classes of contracts. Contracts of life insurance 
are and must for practical reasons be prepared by the insurance 
company alone. Its language must be chosen with exceptional 
care. Accuracy of terms is paramount in our contracts whatever 
loose indulgence may be hazarded in others. Every word is an 
arrow aimed at a well perceived target, but the target is placed 
by the insurance company. In entering into other contracts parties 
can measure swords and engage in equal combat, but not so when. 
the contract is one of life insurance. The insurance company 
holds a point of vantage. The average man knows little of the 
rules and policies that guide the life insurance company and the 
terminology of its business. Its mathematical calculations are not 
ainderstod by him, and as a practical matter he is incapable of 
fully understanding them. Even the verbiage of the policy that is 
sold to him is as Greek to him, and this is true even to the very 
intelligent man. All the representations of the insurance company 
through its agents regarding matters of which he is largely ig- 
norant he is asked to accept upon faith. Under such circumstances 
it should not be surprising if we find that the courts, seeking to 
‘do practical justice, lean strongly to the side of the insured and 
against the company; that when the parol evidence rule is invoked 
it will not be applied so rigorously to insurance as to other con- 
tracts; that when contests arise over questions of construction, 
that construction most favorable to the insured is likely to pre- 
vail; that when the extent of the agent’s authority is in dispute, 
inferences against the insurance company will be readily accepted; 
that when waiver by the company is alleged, it will be found 
‘upon less evidence than in other cases; and that when estoppel is 
urged, it will be enforced against the insurance company more 
promptly than in the case of other litigants. And so in fact I be- 
lieve we do find, as evidenced in many of the hundreds of de- 
cided cases in which insurance companies have been parties. 

To follow the subject of waiver and estoppel in all its multiple 
and various ramifications, and to suggest detailed methods of 
guarding against them, would require an extension of this paper 
‘to an unwarranted length.. We must, therefore, confine it to 
more general considerations, perhaps suggesting a few specific 
aspects of the subject for illustrative purposes. * * 

It is well, before suggesting methods of guarding against 
waiver and estoppel, to consider briefly the present limits of 
the application of the doctrines in law. Generally speaking, the 
-courts develop 


TWO CONFLICTING LINES OF REASONING, 


the adoption of either depending upon whether emphasis is put 
upon the position of the insured dealing with the agent or upon 
the position of the company dealing with the agent. 

_ If the court takes a sympathetic view of the situation of the 
insured, it is inclined to enlarge the scope of the agent’s author- 
ity, actual or apparent, and to hold the company to a higher 
level of responsibility for his acts. 

If, on the other hand, the court takes an indulgent view of 
the company’s situation, its necessary reliance upon the agent, 
its need of limiting his representative power, and the conse- 
quence to the company if the agent transcends the limit of that 
power, the court will more incline to relieve the company and 
to hold the insured to a higher standard of care and respon- 
sibility. * * 

An impartial tribunal will balance the consideration due to 
each of the parties and will find practical justice to lie in a 
middle view. 


We note the following principles inducible from the rulings 
of some of the courts: 


Where the insured gives the agent true answers to the questions pro- 
pounded in the application blank, and the agent without the knowledge 
of the insured writes down false answers, the insurer, it has been held, 
is estopped from setting up a breach of warranty, * * 

In some jurisdictions, however, the holdings are contrary to the above. 

A_ condition that a policy shall not take effect unless the insured is in 
good health at the time of delivery has been held to be waived by the 
company, or its agent having apparent authority to do so, by delivery 
of the policy with knowledge of the ill health of the insured. 

Likewise, a provision that the policy shall take effect only upon the 
payment of the first premium has been held to be waived by the uncon- 
ditional delivery of the policy to the insured without prepayment of the 
premium. 

A provision for the forfeiture of a policy for non-payment of premium 
has been held to be waived where the agent receives the premium after 
a right of forfeiture has accrued, the agent representing that the policy 
is still in force. 

Or by the act of a general agent in representing that a failure to pay 
the premium will not forfeit the insurance. 

An insurance company can waive a provision that the premium must 
not be paid to an agent unless he produces a receipt for the same signed 
by the officers of the company. 

In some jurisdictions an attempt to collect a premium note after for- 
feiture, waives the forfeiture; and in other jurisdictions it does not. 

An interesting line of cases are those relating to the right of the 
officers or agents of the insurance company to waive a clause in the 
policy which expressly provides that none of the provisions contained 
therein can be waived, or can be waived except in a certain manner or 
by cetrain officers or agents. The courts of some States have held that 
the company cannot take refuge behind such provision, and that a non- 
waiver provision in the policy being for the benefit of the company, may 
be waived by it either expressly or by a course of conduct on the part 
of the company or its agents. While there is some conflict in the de- 
cisions on this question, if a company is doing business in a number of 
States, it is not deemed possible by such means wholly to guard against 
waiver and estoppel. 

A few cases hold, that what may be waived by the company may be 
waived by the agent, even where the policy expressly provides that the 
agent shall not have power to waive any of its provisions. In some 
cases it is held, that the power of an agent to waive a provision, not- 
withstanding a provision against waiver by an agent, depends upon the 
rank of the agent. 

It has been held in a few instances, that the compan 
knowledge of the agent at the time of the inception o 
withstanding a non-waiver condition to the contrary, 

And that the company is bound by the agent’s interpretation of the 
contract. . 

But it is generally held, that the company may limit the power of its 
agents to waive provisions of the contract 

In some States actual notice of such limitation 

But by the weight of authority a limitation in 
ance is itself sufficient. 

Some of the States have statutory provisions 
agent a general agent with power to waive. 

Some of the courts hold that a non-waiver provision in the policy or 
contract applies only to the subsequent acts of the agent, and not to 
the representations at the time of the making of the contract. 


is bound by the 
the contract not- 


is required. 
the contract of insur- 


making an insurance 


WHEN DOCTRINE IS APPLICABLE, 


Strictly speaking, the doctrine of waiver whether or not there 
is a non-waiver provision in the written contract, is applicable 
only to matters occurring subsequent to the making of the con- 
tract. A representation made by the agent at the time of the 
making of a contract inconsistent with its terms, is sometimes 
said to be a waiver of the provisions of the contract; but as a 
matter of strict legal reasoning it is usually not an instance of 
waiver, but an instance where the law gives effect to parol evi- 
dence as against the writing in establishing the real terms of 
the contract. We are, therefore, using the term waiver in a 
loose sense in applying it to acts and statements of the agents 
before and at the time of making the contract of insurance. On 
the other hand, the term estoppel is sometimes correctly applied 
to matters occurring at the time of the making of the contract, 
as where a medical examiner for an insurance company tells an 
applicant that he does not have a certain disease and the appli- 
cant, relying on the statement of the examiner, answers a ques- 
tion wrongly. Under such circumstances it has frequently been 
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held that the company is estopped from relying upon a breach 
of warranty. 


We should not be understood as saying that all the foregoing 
stated doctrines are settled law, nor that the cases we have cited 
are all in accordance with the weight of authority. Many of 
them are peculiar and decidedly against the weight of authority. 
We have cited them as illustrating the limits of waiver and 
estoppel, and as enunciating doctrines mecessary to be under- 
stood in order to intelligently discuss methods of guarding 
against their application. 


WE SUM UP THE SITUATION 
by quoting from a note in 10 L. R. A. (N. S.), at page 1064: 


It has not been an easy matter for insurers to withdraw from their 
agents by contract the power which the latter would otherwise have, of 
modifying or waiving verbally the provisions of policies of insurance. 
There are three rules which have been responsible for this difficulty: First, 
that an insurance contract may be verbal as well as in writing; and that, 
since it is good although verbal, it may also be modified or waived ver- 
bally; second, that a party for whose benefit a provision is inserted in 
a contract may waive the benefit of such provision; and, third, that what 
a party himself may do, he may do by his agents. If these rules were 
rigidly adhered to, it would matter little whether the policy were silent 
upon the subject of its written modification or waiver, whether it forbade 
verbal waiver in the most stringent terms, or whether it even prohibited 
waiver in any manner whatsoever; for, what is to prevent the insurer 
himself from waiving this very provision; and, if able to do so, why may 
he not confer like authority upon his agents? and, if he can, why may 
not this authority be implied from the general powers of his agents—as 
well when the agents are, by the contract, forbidden to waive, as when 
they are not? 

There has been much conflict of opinion in the courts in their en- 
deavor to reach a satisfactory solution of this problem, and, as the 
policies have been gradually made more and more ironclad in respect to 
restrictions on powers of agents to waive, the courts have simply drawn 


the line, some at one point, and some at another, giving effect to the 
provisions of the contract without reference to the rules above men- 
tioned. 


Assuming that a provision limiting the power of agents to waive in 
writing is notice to and binding on the insured, some courts have held 
that the latter, relying on the verbal waiver, must show that the com- 
pany has given authority to the agent to waive after the issuance of the 
policy ; but that this authority may be implied, as where the company 
has, by a course of conduct, led the insured to believe that such authority 
has been delegated. Other courts have got around the difficulty by the 
application of the rule that knowledge of the agent, acquired while acting 
within the scope of his authority, is to be imputed to the principal; and 
so the insurer has been held bound by such notice; and any words or 
conduct of the agent which would estop the agent himself has been held 
to estop the company. 

In many States a standard form of policy is in use, forbidding verbal 
waivers. Although the question has not often been directly presented, it 
has been held that where this provision is inserted at the command of the 
legislature, it cannot be waived even by the company itself; so that the 
usual rule that a party may waive his rights under a contract does not 
apply. This would seem to be a sound doctrine, as otherwise there would 
be little use of the standard policy if its provisions could at once be 
waived by the parties. 

We may roughly classify the more frequent applications 

OF WAIVER AND ESTOPPEL TO BE GUARDED AGAINST 
as follows: 

1, Waiver and estoppel growing out of the acts of the agent 
at the time of taking the application of insurance. This may 
take the form (a) of writing answers to the questions pro- 
pounded in the application blank different from those given by 
the insured, without the knowledge of the insured; (b) of mak- 
ing representations that the policy shall contain certain pro- 
visions, or (c) if a specimen copy of the policy is presented to 
the insured of making representations or explanations as to 
the means of the terms of the policy. 

2. Waiver or estoppel due to the acts or representations of 
the company or its agents at the time of the delivery of the 
policy. This may take the form (a) of delivering a policy with 
the knowledge that the insured is not in good health; (b) of de- 
livering a policy unconditionally without a prepayment of the 
premium; (c) of, making representations to the effect that the 
policy conforms with prior representations of the company or 
its agents as to its contents. 

3. Waiver and estoppel arising from acts and representations 
of the company or its agents relating to the payment of premi- 
ums, as (a) from representations that no forfeiture will be de- 
clared fo~ non-payment of premium; (b) from representations 
or course of conduct on the part of an agent leading the insured 
to believe that additional time will be given for the payment of 
premium; (c) from collecting or attempting to collect a premium 
after forfeiture; (d) from any other act of the company or its 
agent leading the insured to believe that the policy is still in 
force or has been reinstated, and to act upon such a belief. 

4. Waiver and estoppel after loss, as either (a) by furnishing 
proofs of death without reserving rights, or (b) if there is a 
limitation in the policy as to the time for bringing action, by nego- 
tations leading the beneficiary to believe loss will be paid with- 
out suit, or (c) by any other act of the insurer or its agents 
leading the beneficiary to believe that the policy is in force, and 
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causing him to expend money or to inconvenience himself for . 


the purpose of collecting the amount claimed to be due. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE CLASSIFICATION OF CASES 


it is well to remember that any act, representation or line of 
conduct by the insurance company or any apparently authorized 
agent thereof, which leads the insured, or his beneficiary after 
loss, to believe that the policy is in force, or will be reinstated 
upon the performance of certain things by the insured and to act 
upon such belief to his detriment, may be construed as a waiver 
or estoppel. 

Of course, in the dealings of the insured with the agent of 
the company, it is always a question to be determined whether 
the agent is acting within the scope of his authority. Questions 
of this nature are sometimes referred to the law of agency, 
sometimes to the law of estoppel. Some of the courts hold that 
if the agent is acting within the apparent scope of his authority 
and the insured relies upon it, the company is bound, no matter 
what the real extent of his authority may be, and that to limit 
his apparent authority the fact of such limitation must be 
brought home to the insured by notice. 

The application of the doctrines of waiver and estoppel com- 
monly results from one or more of the following causes: (1) 
the misrepresentations, deceit or fraud of agents; (2) a failure 
on the part of the representatives or agents of the insurance 
company to understand the real nature of the contract, the 
scope of théir authority, or the legal effect of their acts; (3) 
the conduct of the company and its authorized agents in playing 
fast and loose with the insured with the idea of. ‘being itea posi- 
tion to either declare the policy forfeited or to continue it in 
force, as developments may indicate is of advantage to the 
company. 

In so far as waiver or estoppel is attributable to the acts or 
conduct of the company subsequent to the consummation of the 
contract expressly or impliedly modifying the original contract, 
it suffices to say that 


THERE IS NO PREVENTION AND NO CURE 


except by care in refraining from such acts and conduct. In 
other cases, however, we may protect the companies, to some 
extent at least, by our foresight and care in the preparation of 
the application, the policy and other written instruments, and by 
securing written evidence from the insured as to his knowledge 
of the limits of the agent’s authority and the meaning of the 
contract. 


WHAT NOW HAVE WE TO SUGGEST 


that the life insurance company can do to guard against an 
inference that every agent is its vice-principal, and against con- 
ditions that give occasion to apply this doctrine of waiver and 
estoppel? 

Our conclusion is that there is no magic device of words 
thrust into our policies that will in all cases effectually accom- 
plish it. We may, however, in a great measure protect the com- 
tn: by observing certain precautions : 

By making the provisions of the policy clear and using as 
ae as possible language that may be easily understood by the 
insured. This is a matter of first importance, for the tendency 
of the times is away from simplicity in the policy, and toward 
hohe complications and involvement. 

. By making the representations and warranties contained in 
the application a part of the policy by actual embodiment there- 
in. This is now a general practice usually required by statute. 

3. By securing from the insured written evidence that he has 
read or knows the contents of his policy, and that it corresponds 
to his understanding with the agent as to its terms. 

4. By providing for definite and specific notice as to the au- 
thority of the agent with respect to the collection of premiums 
and other relevant matters and securing written evidence that he 
has received and read such notice. 

5. By strictly adhering to the terms of the policy, and in case 
there is any understanding by the insured, either with the com- 
pany or with the authorized agent, affecting to change or waive 
any of the terms of the policy, by reducing such understanding 
to writing over the signature of the company and -the insured 
and 

6. Generally by dealing with the insured as to the collection of 
premiums and other matters arising subsequent to the delivery 
of the policy so as to preclude the possibility of any claim of 
waiver or estoppel. 

The writing of ambiguous letters or any line of conduct which 
might be construed in a light favorable to waiver and estoppel 
should, as a matter of course, be avoided. Yet this rule is not 
If the company has an ambiguous and 
indefinite style of correspondence, or if its conduct or that of 
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its duly authorized agent is such that it may be construed either 
for or against a waiver, it is but right that the insured should 
have the benefit of the doubt in all cases where he has been 
misled. It is apparent that it is not only necessary that the 
terms of the contract, the conditions as to waiver and estoppel, 
and the authority of agents, should be in writing and under- 
stood by the insured, but it is all the more important from the 
company’s standpoint that the company have written evidence 
signed by the insured, whenever feasible, showing his under- 
standing of the matter. 

If the terms of the policy are clear and the insured reads and 
accepts it, it will tend to minimize the possibility of excuse for 
a claim of waiver, estoppel, or the introduction of parol evi- 
dence, except as to matters subsequent to the acceptance. If 
the insured is informed of the time and the manner of payment 
of the premium, and as to who is and who is not authorized to 
receive it, and the conditions of payment to an agent, there will 
be little room for a claim of waiver and estoppel, unless the 
“company actually waives the provision of the contract. The 
courts will hardly go so far as to admit parol evidence to vary 
the terms of a policy, if the terms are clear and the insured has 
acknowledged in writing that he has read and accepted it as the 
final and exclusive expression and embodiment of his agree- 
ment with the company. Neither will they go so far unless 
compelled to do so by statute, as to impute authority to an agent 
to do that as to which the insured has received and acknowl- 
edged notice that he did not have authority to do. To so con- 
strue the law would lead to fraud and injustice and ultimately 
raise the hazard of life insurance business and in the last analy- 
sis the loss would fall upon those who pay the premiums, 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Our conclusions in brief are: 

1. That by no device of words injected into the policy can 
waiver and estoppel be wholly avoided. 

2. That only in a limited measure can the responsibility of the 
company for the acts and conduct of the agents be restricted, 
and only so far as, taking into account the actual relations of 
the insured and the company, the prudent man of our legal fiction 
deems fair and reasonable. The law which sanctions our do- 
ing business through agents will not permit us to enjoy the 
benefits of that privilege without also assuming its burdens, 
among which is the duty to discharge every obligation to which 
the average prudent man may conclude that under the circum- 
stances our agent has, with apparent power, if not with right, 
committed us. 

3. That chiefly by care in the appointment, instruction and di- 
rection of agents, in the careful and lucid wording of our poli- 
cies, notes, letters and other written instruments, in defining 
and indisputably making known in due time to our insured the 
limitations intended to be put upon the scope of our agents’ au- 
thority, and, lastly, by open, ingenuous conduct at all times and 
under all circumstances toward our insured, are we to guard 
against waiver and_ estoppel. 

And, above all, we are never to forget that by the peculiar 
nature of our business we do not engage to perform an ordi- 
nary contract; we elect to serve in a semi-fiduciary position, and 
sacred interests of our insured and beneficiaries are placed in our 
trust. 

Mr. Hutton’s paper was received with hearty thanks, and the 
Legal Section adjourned to luncheon in the main dining room, 


reconvening at 2:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

H, B. Arnold, general counsel of the Midland Mutual Life of 
Columbus, Ohio, was to have opened the discussion on the paper 
by Mr. Hutton, but the arrival of twins at the Arnold home 
prevented his attending the convention, so Guilford A. Deitch, 
general counsel of the Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis, opened 
the discussion. The afternoon session was devoted to an in- 
formal but interesting and instructive discussion of the several 
points brought out in Mr. Hutton’s paper. 

Mr. J. B. Reynolds, of the Kansas City Life, was introduced, 
and after regaling the section with a humorous story or two, 
spoke regarding the powers of the general agent, remarking that 
it is also of utmost importance that agents of high character be 
selected as the company is at their mercy in many cases where 
misrepresentations are made in selling policies. 

Following the discussion, Henry T. Price, general counsel of 
the Illinois Life of Chicago, offered a motion that the chair ap- 





point a committee of three to consider ways and means of form- 
ing an exchange or clearing house, through which information 
could be obtained by the general counsel of the companies in the 
American Life Convention regarding competent local attorneys 
for handling local cases. The chair appointed Mr. Price chair- 
man of this committee, with Messrs. Guilford A. Deitch and 
Frank Ewing. 

Mr. Atkinson suggested in this connection that he would be 
glad to see an exchange of briefs amongst the members of the 
Legal Section. No official action was taken on this. 

A communication was read from Secretary Blackburn, of the 
American Life Convention relative to the suit now being pushed 
by the Attorney General of Arkansas against every company do- 
ing business in that State for the recovery of certain back taxes 
alleged to be due under the provisions of a law passed in 1873. 


OKRFICERS ELECTED. 


Officers were then elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
Chairman, William E. Hutton, general counsel of the Capitol 
Life of Denver, Col.; secretary, H. H. Orr, general counsel of 
the Western Reserve Life of Muncie, Ind. 

Colonel Simms reported, as chairman of the committee on 
uniform laws, that the subject seemed to be “an 
dream.” 


iridescent 
The committee had held its discussions mostly by corre- 
spondence, and while agreeing upon the necessity of them, could 
devise no plan for accomplishing the desired end in a practical 
way. The report was received and the committee discharged. 
The section then adjourned until Thursday morning to receive 
the report of the committee on the information bureau. 

The members of the section, on an ex parte motion, witnessed 
the production of “Officer 666” at the George M. Cohan Theatre 
Tuesday evening. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Legal Section reconvened Thursday morning to hear the 
report of the committee appointed at Tuesday's meeting to con- 
sider ways and means of establishing an exchange of information 
regarding competent local attorneys for handling local cases. 
Chairman Price reported that such a plan is entirely practical, 
by getting in touch with the general counsel of all companies 
and getting from them a list of those whom they have in- 
dividually found to be competent. The details of this bureau 
can be worked out along lines similar to a like bureau con- 
ducted by the medical section. The appointment of a standing 
committee to have charge of this work was recommended, and 
in addition to collate data in like manner concerning competent 
abstractors whose work in connection with real estate loans can 
be relied upon. It was further recommended that this committee 
report to the executive committee of the convention. 

The report was accepted, the plan approved and the committee 
discharged with thanks. The, new committee was appointed as 
follows: C. A. Atkinson, Federal Life, chairman; Henry T. 
Price, Illinois Life, and Lewis A. Stebbins, National Life -of 
the U. S. A. 


Improvement of Mortality in the Tropics. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


Canal Zone or among the population at large in tropical countries. 
There are such factors as the honesty of the insured in making 
his statements to the medical examiner, the trustworthiness of 
the agent and the efficiency of the examining physician. These 
three factors have probably as much imfluence on the mortality 
among insured lives as the climate and the sanitary conditions. 


! In a paper which appeared in Vol. X of the “Transactions of the 


Actuarial Society of America,” I pointed out that in the experi- 
ence of the New York Life among insured in countries in which 
their tropical scale of premium was charged, the “ultimate” rate 
of mortality was attained in the third policy year, and that the 
effect of medical selection in the second policy year was very 
slight. With increasing facility for obtaining corrected informe- 
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tion as to the applicant there should come a lengthening in the pe- 
riod over which medical selection is effective. 

The mortality experience of the New York Life during the 
last ten years has shown a decided improvement in such countries 
as Cuba, Argentine and the southern states of Brazil. In the 
large cities of these countries there have generally been changes 
for the better in the sanitary conditions, but there has also been 
an advance in the quality of the medical service obtained by the 
companies, together with added facilities for getting more com- 
plete information regarding the insured and his financial standing. 
It is impossible, therefore, to determine the degree to which the 
decrease in mortality has been due to sanitary conditions. There 
would have been a reduction in the mortality among policies is- 
sued in recent years without any change in the sanitary condi- 
tions having taken place. Other circumstances make it difficult to 
analyze the cause for progress, such as the change in the pro- 
portion of the nationalities comprising the insured lives. For 
example, a company may have canvassed for years among for- 
eigners and then found it more advantageous to concentrate its 
efforts on the natives. The mortality in a foreign company doing 
business among foreigners might be distinctly different from that 
of native companies doing business among natives, especially as 
some of these companies do not yet pay as much attention to the 
integrity of the medical examiner and to the efficiency with which 
he does his work as most of the foreign companies. Again, the 
rules of a company regarding the form of insurance granted in 
tropical or semi-tropical countries may have a considerable effect 
on the mortality. For example,.a certain company from a certain 
date limited its business in British India to endowment insur- 
ances, and without change:in management had a decidedly lower 
death rate than formerly. * 7 

A company commencing to do business in the tropics cannot 
expect to have as favorable a mortality as one which has learned 
by experience the pitfalls to avoid. This leads me to repeat the 
statement which has already been made—that the climate and 
sanitary conditions are not the sole factors in determining the 
extra mortality in tropical countries, as the experience among 
insured lives is largely affected by the method of selection at the 
home office, the standard of integrity of the insured and of the 
agent, and the effectiveness of the medical examiner in protecting 
the company against fraudulent cases. 


SYNOPSIS. 


The author shows the improvement in mortality in tropical 
countries by taking four examples: 1. Employees of the Canal 
Zone of Panama. 2. Population of the city of Havana, Cuba. 
3. Population of the city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with special 
regard to certain diseases. 4. Insured lives in Cuba and in 
southern Brazil. 

He shows that the average mortality among white employees 
in the Canal Zone has been during the last six years less than 
one-half that of employees of the Canal company during the 
twelve years 1889-1901, and less than one-quarter that of the 
eight years 1881-1888. A warning is given that the death rate in 
the Canal Zone should not be taken without qualification, as 
during the last six years there were sent home on account of 
sickness 7.5 per 1,000 American employees. As many of these 
were mortally sick, a part of the mortality among those invalided 
home should be charged against the Canal Zone. 

The average death rate per 1,000 of inhabitants of the city of 
Havana is shown to have been reduced from 34.5 in 1889 to 109.2 
in 1909; while in the city of Rio it has been reduced from 38.2 
during the quinquennial period 1891-1895 to 23.1 during the quin- 
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quennial period 1906-1910, having been only 20 per 1,000 during 
1909 and 1910. A great reduction has taken place in the death 
rate in Rio from such diseases as plague, yellow fever and 
malaria. 

The mortality experience of a large life insurance company is 
given among its insured lives in Cuba and in southern Brazil. 
There has been a reduction of about 20 per cent. in the mortality 
among policyholders whose policies were issued in the last ten 
years over those issued prior to that time. 

Attention is drawn to factors which enter into the mortality 
among insured lives and do not affect the mortality in the popu- 
lation; namely, the standard of integrity of the insured and of 
the agent, and the efficiency of the medical examiner. 


Tribute to Francis C. Moore. 





At the last annual meeting of the New. York State Association 
of Supervising and Adjusting Agents at Lake Placid, Edward F. 
Beddall, Charles J. Holman and J. L. Cunningham were ap- 
pointed to prepare a minute on the death of Francis C. Moore, 
which has been done as follows: 


The sudden death of Francis C. Moore, of New York, at Lake- 
wood, N. J., Sunday afternoon, March 17, 1912, is a bereavement 
experienced by every informed and thoughtful underwriter of 
this country. : 

For a long period of years he was a forceful and helpful 
personality in fire insurance affairs of national dimensions, and 
has. left an appreciated and enduring record of his intelligent 
influence and usefulness in the history and practice of the busi- 
ness. 

His rare energy and ability was not limited to promoting the 
conspicuous growth and success of the company he so long 
faithfully served, and for fourteen years as its chief executive, 
for he was an industrious and effective contributor to the prac- 
tical literature and general interests of the business he so mani- 
gree loved and so much advanced toward the dignity of a pro- 
ession. : 

Greater as an underwriter, he was large as an all-around Chris- 
tian, citizen and gentleman; alive to the welfare of his city, 
country and fellows, and to such of us as had the privilege of 
knowing him more or less intimately was revealed his attractive 
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and lovable inner-self, with its fullness of delightful comradeship 
and genial warmth of friendliness. 

His was a potent manhood in things believed, undertaken and 
achieved, and as brethren of the same calling we recognize our 
loss and enter this minute of our sincere respect for his life and 
memory, and our sympathy with those more intimately asso- 
ciated with him and with his bereaved family, who suffer the 
keener sorrow. 


What Did You Do Yesterday? 





New York Life “Weekly Bulletin.” 





Agency Director Dick Oliver, Harrisburg, Pa., recently wrote 


to one of his men, who had apparently fallen into a rut, asking: 


him to put on paper for his own satisfaction exactly what he had 
done the day before. Here is the letter received by Mr. Oliver: 
My Dear Dick: 

For a couple of years I have been getting letters from you sug- 
gesting that I “get out in the middle of the road,” “get on my 
toes,” “get up in the collar,’ “quit warming chairs” and a few 
other most elegantly expressed things, and it has 
gotten into me that you are not altogether selfish in this matter. 
The getting of business by. me naturally helps you, but on ac- 
count of the fact that I have written recently some pretty nice 


business and have three or four hundred dollars in bank, I am | 


just writing this letter to say I appreciate that one of your mo- 
tives was to wake me up to such a point that | would make a 
little money. I came to this conclusion one day when I got a 
letter from you, asking what I did yesterday. I figured up just 
what I had done. It had not occurred to me previously that 
I was doing anything out of the ordinary, but for your satisfac- 
tion I am going to give you a list of what I did yesterday. 

Got up in the morning an hour after my wife had been up, ate 
breakfast and complained a little bit while eating, got downtown 
at nine o’clock, went into the “cigar store,’ got a cigar, stood 
around until ten o’clock talking over the baseball scores of the 
day before, as well as gassing with a few of the “steadies” that 
usually drop in at that time, made an engagement with a fellow 
to play pinochle that evening at eight o’clock; at ten o’clock went 
up to the office, talked with a couple of agents about the New 
York Life’s dividends being smaller than another company’s, 


Lapse -Proof 


GC. This characterizes our 
policy contracts—we 
have insurance which 
the public wants and 
which stays sold. You 
don’t have to begin all 
Over again every year. 


GWe are expanding 
and want live-wire 
producers. Address 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





finally 





talked for thirty minutes to one particular agent about a case that 
I couldn’t close and the reason why. Eleven o’clock went out to 
see a prospect given me by a man the day before. This prospect 
happened to be a-pretty influential man in’ town. I walked up 
to my prospect’s business house, saw him through the window in 
his office busy, made up my mind that he was not ready for in- 
surance, went back to the cigar store, talked a little about nothing 
pertaining to the insurance business, went home at twelve o ’clock, 
stayed home until half past one; got to town about two o’clock; 
at about two fifteen went to see a good prospect whom I had seen 
just ten times before and who had always told me that he was 
going to buy insurance. I took up his time and mine for three- 
quarters of an hour; didn’t write him; got a little blue; went to 
my desk, wrote a couple of, letters to friends of mine; at four 
o'clock went out on the street,;and dropped into two or three 
places, didn’t talk any business in any place; five o'clock, wasn't 
feeling very enthusiastic, went home about five-thirty dissatis- 
fied with myself and the business; told my wife that I was wor- 
ried and was going over to my friend’s house and play pinochle. 

Is it any wonder I haven’t made the club before? I am not 
kidding. you.in.this_letter.either, and I'll bet there are a thou- 
sand insurance agents complaining today of having no prospects, 
complaining about business being poor, the insurance business 
being overworked, who are doing the same things I have been 
doing. I have cut them all out. I am going to talk life insurance 
from nine o’clock until twelve and from two until ten, and [ll bet 
I do business. This “hamresting” and “chair warming”. stunt, as 
you call it, is over. I have made a lot of friends and acquaint- 
ances, but the best I got out of them was what they got. off of 
me; all the time they were selling me something and the other 
fellow was getting their business. 

Yours very truly, 

* Dick Oliver says this letter came from an old agent made new 
by writing out on paper for his own satisfaction exactly what he 
did the day before! 

Surely there is a great lesson here. Suppose you, Mr. Reader, 
take fifteen minutes of your own time, sit down by yourself and 
write out for your own personal benefit, as this agent did, a 
truthful account of what you did yesterday. If you do I am sure 
you will find many ways in which to improve the things you 
intend to do today and tomorrow and the next day. Try it. 


The Right Kind of a Company 


Represented by 


The Right Kind of a Man 


Is a Combination 


Sure to Bring Good Results 


No agent can attain the highest efficiency unless he has un 
limited confidence in the Company he represents. To win such 
confidence is the laudable aim of every Life Company. 


THE 


BANKERS RESERVE LIFE OF OMAHA 


enjoys the implicit confidence of its agents. There are many 
evidences of the fact, the latest of which is the recent report of 
Geo. Graham, Jr., actuary of the insurance department of the 
State of Illinois, which was based upon an exhaustive examina- 
tion. His findings are just what an agent wants to know. 
Here are a few salient points: 


“In conclusion I wish to report that I find the company in excel- 
lent financial condition. Its records and accounts are kept with 
more than usual accuracy and attention to detail; its securities are 
of good character; its mortality experience has been favorable; its 
volume of business has steadily increased; its reserve standards are 
adequate and its surplus funds are growing rapidly and are being 
carefully conserved under expert supervision.’ 


One of the strongest and most prosperous mid-west Compan- 
ies. Men of experience wanting liberal agency contracts would 
do well to ask for particulars. Correspondence confidential. 

ADDRESS | 
BASCOM H. ROBISON, President 


Bankers Reserve Life Company, Omaha, Neb. 
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Open Territory—Renewal Contract direct with the Home Office. 
New and attractive policies. 


Unusual Opportunities for Men of Managing Ability. 








Scranton Life Insurance Company 


WM. E. NAPIER, Secretary 


SCRANTON, PA. 








“A Life Pension for 


A new idea in life insur- 
q ance that appeals to self- 
interest. Best seller in the 
market to-day. Write for the 


booklet. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


/ 


L. G. FOUSE, President PHILADELPHIA 





e will pay the man who is a producer, 

or qualified to train agents, to write 
us to-day. Excellent positions for men 
of character and ability. Good openings 
at this time in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. We want good men. 
Write us. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
President Director of Agencies 





! 





ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 





A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates theinvestment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters. 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries, 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., omvssuron pa.” 








THE 


Monongahela Underwriters 


Created to protect the business and agents of the MONONGAHELA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1854, when that Company was 
arya by the AMERICAN UNION FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


RHE 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1851. OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
THE j 
German Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1867, OF WHEELING, W. VA. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Manhattan Life Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The wellest iblished reco’d of this office for promptness and fairness will 
be maintained, and our facilities are better now than ever before. 


FRANK C. STURTEVANT, Manager 


4 weept: 7, { 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 


Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


SEWN ORK TORE TCE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
: TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
. DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND CoMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, : 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 


CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 
J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


2OS3RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 








FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Back of this “‘ad’’ there is 
Experience—a Aalf century 


Financial Strength —assets, over eighty-two 
' million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy. five million 


Mutuality —resulting in lowest net cost to the 


member 
Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 


Sa miruat 
INSURANCE COMPA 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WIFE 











ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


203-205 La Satie STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
1OWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO, 
ARIZONA. 
ALASKA, 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 














GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 





—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 


uinelylarge, Asixty-yearold Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plentyof productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 


Address | ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
either | THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 b change Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
YY, 





An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


Permanent connection for desirable 
agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


| INSURANCE COMPANY |] 
&* WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE: 
25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last. 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 





The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 





SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1o11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and ‘Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 


























OHN RR. HEGEMAN 2222.2 aecess President 
ALEY SEISKE Wadia vtictetsiatstere Vice President 
ASSETS. GEORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 
. os . > ’ GEORGE B,. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
Municipal and R. R. Bonds ut FRANK 0, AYRES 4th Vice President 
and Stocks etc nc omslem are emer $150,530,109.73 was F. F TAYLOR aoe oa, th ‘Vice President 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953-89 un JAMES M CRAIG. * eS Poe Actuary 
ee Estate. ..ssssseeeeeseeess 25,7446 «28 t FREDERICK H. ECKER...-.--+--Treasurer 
SASL soit sin init # bie ioe nh din anes ntik a AS22527 Co) tt WALTER -STABLER#enssnermener Comptroller 

Loans to Policyholders ee cesccee 16,538,268.35 JAMES S. ROBERTS Secreta 
Brena res hse ee vere te JAMES V: BARRY. ¢.. see Assintaneysiee cence 

eee o/ , sod i 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452,497.06 Vee a ee eats Seton 
15 T. RR. “RICHARDSON eae Assistant Secretary 
Total ...--seeeseeeeee eres $352,785,890.36 GEORGE. B. SCOTT: <2.2. Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
UTEWART L, WOODFORD... +. Counsel 
. WOODFORD......... ounse 
LIABILITIES: WMe JieTULEY vaccewres General Solicitor 
Dividends payable in 1912..... $1,596,044.23 A THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 
ponise AppOLtioned acme s cits 5,957,825.56 a. ere he 5 SO See ae oa D: rie Direct. 
All other Liahilities 308 4457005700 | Largest Ofice sullding in the World —Madison Avenue, | M° HOLDEN, M.-D....Asst, Med. Direct 
Capital and Surplus. ateaes ened 32,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 23d Street and 24th Street, New York City, D. M. CEDGE.. Ma DeLee ‘Asst’ Mea Direct. 
—— J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D.. Asst. Med. Direct. 
Total cia owistete oe sletstts siete $352,785,890.36 


T- } s CAHEN seen Manager Ordinary Dept. 
JACOB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid_to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount_now inyested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 











EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold asnow. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 

Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 








National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 








This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 








J. G. Waker, President. : 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T. Rocerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


5 Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911..... .... $7,378,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31. 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization ...... eh wats sole) LE GoO,uouges 


We Need More Good Agents 


If you have the qualities 
that will make you a good 
agent we want you. 
Write us. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


caves wee 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Vork 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SU RPLUS 


8.447,668 


20,249.742 





Assets, January 1, 1012-+++eseeeecerer seers eseeeteersccecs $4,000, 428.73 
Total Liabilities, extent Capitalist gris 2) oie'slcisinc8 » fe «cia st 2,044,458.01 
MMINEE EE Ea cis eaters wisiv'e.cit ae dacicenesecreoseenedoece eycrce chid 500,000, 00 
Surplus to seeernoliers Oe Bo GSAS OSS rer I 955,969 82 
F. F. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy. N. Y 
1825. THE 1912. 











Pennsylvania - Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

Ge Capitals csc rs ccc cs cose teece sess cscreccscecccacsece’ $750,000.00 

Reinsurance and all Liabilities.........e-seeseeeeeeeeeees 4,631,620.85 

NNN FCG oy cs da. votes bic Sapcividensaan spaces gesecenes's 2,240,478. 24 

Total January 1, 1912... .seec eee cee eercc rere rcsesees $7,622,099 .09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. 
WM. J. DAWSON. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
Sec. Agency Dept. 





CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, i212 








COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 


deferred dividends.—'' The Commercial & Financtal Chronicle,.”’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap OrFicE: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 


Unitep STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012. 
EEG) = AGS EES A coottos Seles en rich oF creer aoe yes Mavereloiseelsiostssis.« 
SUIT MIS EIEY AU) SItOd States oc crsidinicis arate Wla'sie wisusicie Gia eelewais elec se 





$2,404,810.80 
1,027,308.25 








' London Assurance Corporation 


Assets in U.S, $3 
Liabilities in wo. S., including Re -insurance Reserve, 2 
Net Surplus, - - 1 
Losses Paid in the United States ober $29, 000,000 
CHAS. 
84 William Street 


LYMAN CASE, Mana get 
New York 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 











An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
; references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 











PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
oe (ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. BD, IRVING, JR, LOUIS P, BAYARD (yomnt 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD { MANAGERS 

















TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH,Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 
$850,000.00 
473,580.69 
J $ 1 32 23,580.69 


Cash Capital, ae ee aS 
Net Surplus, - - = 


Surplus to Policyholders, 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TLE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,819,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 
ASSIS ST De SO soe eee 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, . 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


. ° 76,518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be cen- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,5682,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 





Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 








Phis Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
TROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. : 
A rthur EB. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


and 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 











FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 





have put out so many incipient fires 
as to well merit the appellation 
“Standard of the World.” They 
have been leaders in the reduction 
of insurance cost through actual fre- 
ventive measures. They absolutely 
prevent large fires by extinguishing 
small ones. 


SEND US 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


We wili make the complete layout, 
and furnish and install the entire Sys- 
tem without delay. We maintain 
plants, warehouses and offices in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 





to be shipped. 


“* We shall have Re exhibit at the International RUBBER and GENERAL FIRE 
Weir RGiey( Geprambor 2510 October 3, 1912 (iaclusivels® EXTINGUISHER CO. 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 








ACCIDENT and HEALTH | |NORD-DEUTSCHE 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. S. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 

J, H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 

WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE WANT THE BEST MEN TO SELL IT 





FIRE ASSOCIATION 





1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 
Total Assets, = = = - $8,781,315.14 
Capital Stock, ° = = = 750,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - = = 2,460,931.84 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
If You Think You Can Make Good 


WRITE TO THE 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. | 


New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New York City 
Boston Department 


JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Making a Flat World 
Round 





WHEN COLUMBUS SET OUT TO REACH INDIA’ BY SATCix 
westward, he met with opposition and ridicule. He believed the 
Earth to be round. Wise men said it was flat. Columbus, with 
the courage of his convictions, departed from established beliefs 
and opened the way to a new continent of untold wealth and 
opportunity. 


THE WORLD OF INSURANCE IS FLAT TO SOME MEN. 
Following the footsteps of their fathers, they confine their business 
getting ability to selling life insurance only, heedless of the shores 
of opportunity that lie at their feet in the business of Accident and 
Health Insurance. 


THE MODERN, COLUMBUS: HAS DISCOVERED THAT Writ 
he has written up a man for life insurance he has a prospect for 
accident and health insurance, with whom nine-tenths of the work 
is done. He has the entrée and has won the confidence of the 
prospect—he only needs the accident and health policy to gain 
another premium. 


THE FEDERAL LIFE OFFERS THIS OPPORTUNITY TO LIFE 
insurance agents of character and ability. Liberal policies de- 
signed to meet hot competition successfully. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


FEDERAL LIFE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





their fellow insurance men in favor Gf their views, 


prospects. 


‘the manager at a glance ‘what is lacking in a particular solicitor, 


Che Geeckly 


Guderwriter: 
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AN unsual opportunity for an expression of their views 
on the questions affecting the business is afforded to fire 
insurance agents by the invitation of Mr. C. H. Hildreth, 
chairman of the program committee of the forthcoming 
annual convention of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents. All agents have opinions on such 
matters as underwriters’ annexes, overhead writing, com- 
missions and methods of paying them, expirations, agency 
qualifications, discriminations, rate cutting, rebating, State 
rating laws and others that are kindred, and all wide- 
awake agents have a natural desire to make their opin- 
ions known. This they can do so that the whole country 
may be their audience by writing concisely what they 
think to Mr. Hildreth at Freeport, Ill., sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the meeting of the convention at Atlanta, Oc- 
tober 15, 16 and 17. And by taking advantage of this 
opening they, will not only be exerting an influence on 
but 
they will materially assist in making the convention an 
affair of the liveliest interest. There is always a pos- 
sibility of conventions being dull by adhering closely to 
customary routine. Anything that will stir them up is an 
advantage. The members can individually do much to 
make things hum. 


THERE can be no question of the value of the daily 
report to the life insurance producer, and it is a matter 
for gratification that the fact is being recognized in the 
discussions in the agency conventions on ‘the methods 
of improving the efficiency of agents. The solicitor who 
keeps a minute account of the use of his time is going to 
be perpetually reminded of any waste of it. He is likely 
to reduce to a minimum the number of minutes spent in 
the office and increase those given to close contact with 
The daily report goes a long way toward 
making the successful worker in the life insurance vine- 
yard, “These truths have been very convincingly set forth 
in a statement of the meeting of the agents ‘of one of 
our great life instirance institutions. The advocate of 


the daily report says: 


One use of the daily report is that it induces industry. An agent whose 
report indicates that he has been idle is ashamed of his record, and tries 
to do himself more credit. Another advantage is that the reports show 
and this 


enables him to give that solicitor pertinent counsel and practical aid. The 


‘lature the power to regulate 











fact was brought out at the meeting that as a rule agents who were making 
daily reports and that the 
brought 


were succeeding, were 
successful. <All the facts 
involved in making daily 


indirect 


agents who were not 
forward indicate that the labor 
reports is greatly outweighed by the direct and 
resulting to those taking the make 


less 


advantages trouble to such 


reports. 





THE people of Ohio at the constitutional election on 
September 3 adopted the amendment giving the Legis- 
“all rates charged, or to be 
charged, by any insurance company, corporation or as- 
sociation, organized under the laws of the State or doing 
any insurance business in the State for profit.” The 
majority for the amendment was not so large that a 
systematized and determined effort by the insurance com- 
panies and their agents in the State could not have de- 
feated it, for the returns show that it had no strength 
in the rural communities, and owes its success to the vote 
in the cities. But the fact that the amendment was de- 
ceptively constructed of .two parts, the first relating to 
investments by towns and cities in the stock of corpora- 
tions and having no connection with insurance must have 
tended to mislead inattentive voters. It will be seen 
from the report of our Columbus correspondent that .ex- 
Insurance Superintendent Vorys, whose opinion as an in- 
surance expert is to be respected, takes an optimistic view 
of the disposition of the Legislature to avail itself of the 
power conferred by the amendment, and thinks that it 
will not be inclined to deal oppressively with the insur- 
ance business. That may be the present temper of Mr. 
Vorys’ fellow Buckeyes who make laws, but there are 
other legislatures to come. The authority bestowed by 
the Ohio amendment is a dangerous one, for it authorizes 
the Legislature to meddle with life insurance rates as well 
as those of fire and casualty, and a crank legislature of 
the future may imagine itself wise enough to revise the 
mortality table. 





Tue education of the public in fire prevention can be 
very materially promoted by the education of the local 
fire insurance agent. A praiseworthy suggestion appears 
in a published essay on fire prevention by. Special. Agent 
W. H. Steele. He urges special agents to induce local 
agents to subscribe to good insurance papers. Mr. Steele 
states that after making inquiry in his own territory he 
finds that not more than one agent in eight takes an in- 
surance journal. It is obvious that the man who does 
not read a newspaper knows little of what is going on. 
The rule applies to the insurance agent about the every- 
day transactions in his own business which are reported 
in its trade papers. The insurance journal is educational 
for the agent in many ways. It not only keeps him posted 
about the current. news, but it gives him the best thought 
of the best thinkers about the vital problems of the busi- 
ness, as presented by them in addresses at the associa- 
tion conventions; it shows him by the example of others 
how his own office business. can» be improved and made 
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more lucrative, and it enlarges his insurance vision and 
therefore his usefulness to his company and himself by 
making him familiar with its business plans and its ad- 
ministrators. As to fire prevention, in which the local 
agent should be the instructor of his community, the in- 
surance paper provides him with numerous details of the 
causes of fires and of the means to avoid them. Mr. 
Steele mentions two instances of fires in a week in one 
town in his jurisdiction, which were started through the 
ignorance ne housewives of the inflammable nature of 
cotton) flannel used in connection with some patent clean- 
ing preparation for the w iping of floors and furniture. 
In a town of nine thousand people he doubts if a hundred 
know of the lurking danger of castaway oiled rags. All 
this is perpetually told by the insurance papers and is a 
part of the education which they can convey to the agent 
and by him to his neighbors. if possibly the process of 
inducing the agents to “subscribe to insurance publications 
is slow “and uncertain, it would manifestly be to the ad- 
vantage of the companies to assist in making their agents 
well informed by subscribing for the best publications 
for them themselves. Money could not be better expended, 
for a well educated, up-to-date agency force working on 
the lines which we have indicated would be instrumental 
in cutting down losses fifty per cent. 








Facts and Opinions. 





A meeting of the companies doing business in Louisiana 
was held at the Down Town Association on Wednesday for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of continuing the 
Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau. There were present a 
large number of company managers and executives, including 
the following Southern delegates: S. Y. Tupper, manager of 
the Queens; E. H. Addington, special agent of the Home; Mil- 
ton Dargan, manager of the Royal, and Clarence F. Low, man- 
ager of the Liverpool and London and Globe. Vice President 
Henry E. Rees of the Aitna of Hartford was made chairman 
of the meeting. It was pointed out that at the last meeting 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana there was an 
amendment adopted providing that the Louisiana Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau should make rates on the basis of cost only. 
The difficulties surrounding such a proposition are apparent, 
and in order to consider this amendment and with a desire 
to comply, if possible, with the spirit of the law, the sub- 
ject was discussed freely, and resulted in the adoption of the 
following resolution: 


It is the sense of this meeting that it is inexpedient to liquidate the 
Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau at this time, and it hereby authorizes 
the chairman to appoint a committee of seven to consider upon what 
basis and form of operation the bureau can be maintained without violation 
of the existing laws of the State of Louisiana—with power to take legal 
advice. Said committee to report back to the companies called to this 
meeting as soon as it is’ready to report. 

It was voted that the chairman of the conference committee 
be constituted a member of the committee of seven. The 
chairman of the conference has not yet announced the ap- 
pointment of the committee provided in this resolution, but 


this appointment will be made at an early date. 


The application of the insurgent members of the Modern 
Woodmen of America for an injunction to restrain the head 
officers from putting into effect the rate increase voted by 
the head camp in January is pending before the Circuit Court 
at Springfield. The insurgents deny the necessity of the in- 
crease in rates, and attack the legality of the head camp 
which ordered it, while the attorneys for the order insist that 


the action was legal and taken only after a long educational 
campaign and full discussion, and that the new rates are al- 
ready in effect. A similar injunction suit has been begun in 
Iowa and will be argued at Des Moines September 17. In 
the meantime a law passed by the special session of the 
Illinois Legislature provides for a referendum vote of Illi- 
nois Woodmen members on the increase in rates. The refer- 
endum board is made up of the Insurance Superintendent, 
the State Treasurer and the State Superintendent of Public 


_ Instruction, and they now propose to postpone the taking of 


the referendum until after the Presidential election in No- 
vember. A date early in December is suggested, but as the 
canvass of the vote would undoubtedly require at least a 
month this would delay official action until after the first of 
the year. The increase in rates provided for by the head 
camp goes into effect automatically January I on all mem- 
bers who have not previously selected one of the various 
forms offered, and has been in effect for some time for all 
new members. There is considerable opposition to the delay 
on the part of both insurgents and those favoring the in- 
crease. 


The associates of Edward P. Boone, superintendent of the 
automatic sprinkler department of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, tendered him a complimentary dinner at 
Davidson’s on Thursday evening. The occasion was a happy, 
one, and, though strictly informal, there were, of course, some 
remarks by Mr. Boone and others. The menu was cleverly 
arranged, and was as follows: “Martini cocktail (dry system); 
celery (clear grained Cypress); oyster cocktail (grading 90 
per cent.); Queen olives (not a hazard); chicken broth a la 
Reine (“Contents not conducive to positive control”); sau- 
terne (with approved alarm service); filet de sole (without 
serious obstructions); Duchess potatoes (approved hollow 
metal frames); chicken a la King (sole tenant); roast tender- 
loin of beef—mushroom sauce (guaranteed Byer’s_ best 
wrought iron); carrots and peas hashed in cream potatoes 
(tenant risk—hazard not obtainable); ice cream (on cold 
weather valves); assorted cakes (labeled); cheese (with un- 
protected openings); crackers (corro-proof); coffee (212°); 
cigars (with unusual draught conditions); beer (wet system— 
second supply not dependent upon automatic pump); cordial 
(with apprehensive flash fire hazard).” The “report” was as 
follows: “Name of risk—Davidson’s; location, 14 Stone street; 
date, September 12; time, 6:30 p. m.; watchman, none; heads, 
approved upright; number in room, fourteen; number in op- 
eration, fourteen; effect. held in check; loss to building, 
slight; loss to contents, entirely consumed.” The dinner com- 
mittee ‘consisted of Messrs. Brown, Howard and Anderson. 


Information from Raleigh, N. C., is that in the Federal 
court Judge Boyd is asked to issue an injunction against In- 
surance Commissioner Young and the chief of the police 
force of Charlotte to forbid any further prosecutions against 
the Order of Owls this order growing out of the arrest of 
a man named Arlington, representing the Owls at Charlotte, 
he having been fined $100 and costs. The charge was selling 
insurance without a State license, and the Supreme Court 
sustained the Superior Court. Quite recently Commissioner 
Young received information that the Owls intended to sell 
insurance, and he formally notified them that they would 
certainly be prosecuted if they made any such attempt. The 
officers of the lodge are the plaintiffs in the suit, and there 
are twelve of them. Attorney General Bickett demurs to the 
bill in the case, setting forth that the Federal court has no 
jurisdiction, by seeking to enjoin State officers from institut- 
ing formal proceedings to carry out the State’s criminal law. 
The Attorney General says further that there is no allega- 


for the same month last year. 


cleaning oily automobile machinery effectively without 
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tion in the bill of complaint that the State officers are pro- | feet : 
' air pump fastened to the tank. For cleaning purposes about 2 gallons of 


ceeding under an unconstitutional statute. It is further 
set out that the Federal court has no power to render any 
binding judgment upon the question raised by the bill; that 
is, whether a given state of facts constitutes a violation of 
the criminal law of the State, and that the bill raises no Fed- 
eral question whatever. The case is soon to be heard at 
Charlotte, and the Attorney General will appear both for the 
Insurance Department and the chief of police. 





The fire loss of the United States and Canada for the 
month of August, 1912, as compiled by the Journal of Com- 
merce, aggregates $14,158,800, as compared with $12,662,650 
The losses by fire since the 
Ist of January this. year total $163,750,650, about four mil- 


‘lion dollars less than for the first eight months of to1r. The 


following table gives a comparison of the losses by months 
thus far this year with the figures for the same months in 
1910 and 1911, together with the losses for the balance of 
those years: 














1910. IgIt. 1912. 
January ......:.. gh $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
ial fee A 2 ik eee 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
BME fis Pia i's Werte Si kuw's tee ve 18,465,500 31,569,800 16,650,850 
PEM cialis stot ctins ls clave vw vies 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 
LO in 2 er 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
UCTS y5 GR eS ee 13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 
(LOA? Rte 26,847,900 25,301,150 15,219,100 
[RI PS eee 21,570,550 12,662,650 14,158,800 
Total, eight months.....$147,647,300 $167,655,550 $163,750,650 


Our contemporary adds: “It will be noticed that the August 
fire loss this year exceeds the total for the same month in 
1I9It by about $1,500,000. The losses this summer have not 
been light enough to offset the heavy fires of January and 
February, so it would seem that 1912 will prove an unprofit- 
able year for the fire insurance companies.” _ 


Our correspondent at Columbus, Ohio, commenting on the 
adoption of the insurance amendment at the late constitu- 
tional election in that State by a majority of the 50 per cent. 
vote cast, notes that it owes its sttccess to the votes in 
cities, for the country districts voted against it. He has 
interviewed ex-Insurance Superintendent Vorys about the 
result of the constitutional election, and gives the following 
as the views of that eminent insurance observer: 


Amendment 5 forbids limitation on the amount of recovery for death 
by wrongful act. This amendment is self-executing, and of course wil! 
have some effect on the business of liability companies, Amendments 11, 
30, 32 and 33 authorize laws establishing a State fund created by com- 
pulsory contributions for workmen’s compensation for death, injury ‘and 
disease occasioned during employment; regulating premiums of’ insurance 
companies doing business for profit; providing for excise and franchise 
taxes, and classifying corporations, and establishing bureaus to :egulate 
them, and the issue and sale of their stocks and securities. These amend- 
ments are not self-executing. They do give the general assembly greater 
power. Their effect on insurance will depend on how this power is exer- 
cised. I see no reason to apprehend that the legislatures of the future, un- 
der the new constitution in Ohio, will be disposed to be more oppressive, un- 
reasonable or drastic on the subject of insurance than they have been in 
the past. There is reason to believe that the added authority and in- 
creased power will be exercised with prudence and wisdom, and with a 


view to conserving and improving all that is good in the institution of 


insurance. 


The Hudson Inspection Bureau has advised its subscribers 
of an important new fire hazard in garages as follows: 


During our recent inspection of automobile garages in this territory we 
have in several instances discovered an apparently new and serious hazard 
which we feel should be known to companies interested in this class of 
business. For some time past there has been a demand for a method of 
dismantling. To 
meet this demand a gasoline spraying machine has been placed on the 
market. This machine is made of galvanized iron, and resembles a 2% 
gallon chemical extinguisher in appearance. It is provided with about 5 


feet of ™% inch rubber hose, a ¥% inch nozzle, a pressure gauge. and an 


gasoline are placed in the tank, and then an air pressure of from 50 to 
150 pounds is pumped up. To clean the automobile parts from one to two 
gallons of gasoline under pressure is sprayed on the machine parts of the 
automobile to be cleaned. It is understood that, after a car has been 
sprayed, the gasoline is allowed to vaporize, and the vapor to blow away 
before the machine is started. Notwithstanding this supposed method of 
procedure, several fires have occurred, due to a premature starting of the 
automobile. At some garages this is done inside of the building, and at 
others it is done in the street. That this is an exceedingly hazardous 
process it need only to be remembered that every pint of gasoline vaporized 
will make 200 cubic feet of air explosive, and that this method of handling 
gasoline is especially conducive to rapid vaporization. Hereafter where this 
hazard is found to exist note of the same will be made in ow publica- 
tions, and where no such note appears we would recommend that a 
warranty be attached to policies to the effect that no cleaning of automobiles 
or automobile parts by the means of gasoline spray shall be done on the 
premises. 





The decision of the Bureau companies that the new co-op- 
eration agreement shall not apply to their excepted cities, 
which are Indianapolis, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Denver, leaves those cities in a pecu- 
liar position. The Union companies have imposed their com- 
mission regulations in these cities, and have also extended to 
them the new rules of the co-operation agreement covering 
collections, postage, loss adjustments, etc. The Bureau com- 
panies have not regulated commissions in those cities, and 
have not required compliance with the co-operation rules 
intended to limit expenses. The Union companies hold that 
since the Bureau excepted cities are not covered by the co- 
operation agreement, the Union separation rule applies, and 
when Bureau companies enter a Union agency the Union 
companies can pay only 15 per cent. thereafter. If a Union 
company enters a Bureau agency it can-pay the Union graded 
scale because the Union rules, which are applied in those 
cities, permit the Union scale to be paid in mixed agencies. 


The Insurance Field says that the Arkansas tax question ap- 
pears to be more serious than some of the companies im- 
agine. On its face it seems absurd that the State can come 
in after a generation and demand back taxes, when the com- 
panies had been paying all the while according to the laws 
furnished them by the State and with the statement of the 
Insurance Department that it regarded the old tax law as 
repealed. The new law. under which the companies have 
been paying, was very mttch more favorable to them than 
the old law under which the State now seeks to collect, the 
net cost to the companies being about one-third of what it 
would be under the 1873 assessment. If the constitutionality 
of the more favorable law of 1875 is attacked and this point 
is sustained, as good authorities claim it. will be, this would 
throw the companies back on the 1873 law, which was very 
much more expensive. A number of very intricate and inter- 
esting legal points are involved in this matter, and the more 
closely it is studied the less confident the companies feel. 





In a notice issued by the secretary of the Associated Fra- 
ternities of America as to the proposed amalgamation with 
the National Fraternal Congress, it is pointed out that plen- 
ary powers were not given the committee on amalgamation by 
the St. Paul convention to summarily effect an amalgamation 
of the respective national associations, as many representa- 
tives of the constituent societies seem to infer, but simply to 
meet with and agree, if possible, upon the name by which 
the united interests shall be known; the basis of representa- 
tion to the annual meetings; the annual dues that should be 
paid, and the laws under and by. which they should be gov- 
erned, and the time and place of holding the 1913 annual 
convention; leaving the final ratification of the matter to the 
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respective bodies in joint session at that time. Invitations for 
the 1913 convention have been received from New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Mackinac Island, Nashville, Niagara Falls, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Chicago, Rochester, New Orleans and 
Washington. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has just ren- 
dered a decision upholding the iron safe clause of the New 
York standard fire insurance policy. The judgment reverses 
the finding of the Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York, and is in connection with the case of the London 
and Lancashire and the Royal, plaintiffs, against Kline 
Brothers & Co., defendants, and the action was to recover for 
loss by fire of tobacco insured by the defendant. The judg- 
ment is reversed for the failure of the insured to perform 
the warranty contained in the iron safe clause, which re- 
quired the insured to take an inventory within thirty days 
after the issuance of the policy, and once each calendar year; 
to keep a set of books such as would show the intermediate 
fluctuation of the stock, and to keep both inventory and 
books, except during business hours, in a fireproof safe. The 
suit failed because no inventory had ever been taken. 





In the report of the Canadian Insurance Department for 
IQII, just received, the figures for premium receipts by the 
sixty-two companies authorized in the Dominion total $20,- 
575,255, an increase for. the year of $1,849,724. The losses 
paid were $10,936,849, an increase of $644,655. The twenty- 
four Canadian companies received $4,727,141; the twenty-one 
British companies $11,205,694; the sixteen American compa- 
nies $4,617,530, and the one French company $24,890. ‘The 
losses paid were, respectively, $2,519,179, $6,181,888, $2,226,454 
and $9,426. The average ratio of losses paid as to premiums 
received was 53.16, which is a reduction of 1.80 from Iog10, 
and 9.80 less than the average for forty-three years. The 
favorable balance to the companies during the thirty-seven 
years covered by the record is $189,567,294, although the 
Canadian companies for the same period show a total expen- 
diture exceeding their total receipts by $847,800. 


The Metropolitan Life home-building plan, which is based 
on a combination of life insurance and building loan, will, if 
it works out successfully in New ‘York, be applied in Chicago 
and other. large cities. The houses now being built cost 
about $5,500, and an initial payment: of $750 is required, al- 
though this need not all be paid at one time. The balance of 
$4,750 is covered with a first mortgage of $3,250 for twenty 
years and a second mortgage of $1,500 for twelve years. The 
loan is made to the contractors, and if the purchasers of the 
house desire the company will issue and the’ contractors will 
pay for a single payment term insurance policy, the face value 
decreasing as payments on the mortgage are made. The re- 
maining insuranec always equals the unpaid portion of the 
mortgage, so that in case of the death of the owner before 
the payments are completed the insurance money will clear 
the property. 

A London cable dispatch says that whether the Lloyd- 
George Insurance Act will be a success or a failure cannot 
be surely told until the time comes for the people to receive 
the benefits of the measure. At present they are paying the 
tax, and as to whether they are doing it with general cheerful- 
ness or the reverse is hard to decide, seeing that the Liberal 
papers all say one thing and the Opposition papers the other. 
Meanwhile, an Insurance Tax Resistance League has been 
organized by the enemies of the law, and they purpose to 
fight every inch of it. William Hurlock, a London draper 





and clothier, has been haled into court to answer eight sum- 
monses for failing to pay contributions under the act. He 
was convicted and has appealed to a higher court. A large 
crowd waited outside the court while Mr. Hurlock was being 
tried and cheered him wildly when he came out. 


One of the most important inquiries taken up by the present 
administration of the New York Insurance Department is 
that of the situation with regards to the operation in this 
State of the underwriters at Lloyds, London. The depart- 
ment will send.a representative to ascertain if there are any 
reputable underwriters there and what their methods are. 
Consideration will also be given to the proposition to rec- 
ommend such legislation in New York State as will make the 
man who accepts a Lloyds policy equally amenable with the 
man who sells it. A large amount of insurance, aside from 
the regularly authorized surplus lines, is being placed with 
the underwriters at Lloyds; London, to the detriment of the 
business of the regularly admitted and tax-paying insurance 
companies. Examiners Senior and Wood will have charge of 
this inquiry. 





The executive committee of the Associated Fraternities of 
America has sent out notices that members desiring to sub- 
mit amendments to the uniform fraternals bill must do so in 
time to prepare them for the joint conference between the 
executive and conference committees of the three national fra- 
ternal associations and the committee on fraternal insurance 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners to be 
held at the Manhattan Hotel, New York, on December 3. In 
the notice the secretary also says: 


In this connection I desire to direct your attention to the fact that many 
sections of the bill relate to and are interwoven with other sections, which 
fact should be borne in mind and given due consideration in the drafting 
of amendments, as well as the fact that the vital principles and general 
harmony of the bill must not be affected or destroyed therethrough. 





A news dispatch from Rome says that the new Italian Gov- 
ernment monopoly of insurance is a success because at the 
first meeting of its board of directors business from foreign 
companies aggregating $100,000,000 was turned over, while 
the balance is being negotiated for. Real success, the Italian 
Government may find, is a matter for future determination. 
This immediate and unanimous unloading, which might have 
been deferred ten years, has a flavor which leads to the sus- 
picion that the business of life insurance in Italy has not 
been altogether a_ satisfactory one, which suspicion is 
strengthened when it is remembered that the American com- 
panies made no opposition to the adoption of the bill creating 
the monopoly. 


The Wisconsin Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
has repudiated the action of its legislative committee, which 
recommended the establishment of a 15 per cent. flat com- 
mission rate. It holds that the matter of commissions is one 
to be fixed betwen the companies and their individual agents. 


Fire prevention work and statutory qualificatiens for agents ~ 


were indorsed. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, James B. Leedon, Milwaukee; vice presidents, Alfred 
Zimmerman, Wausau; W. H. Hardy, Waukesha; A. J. Meyer, 


Milwaukee; J. A. Smith, Eau Claire; George Heller, Jr.. She-~ | 


boygan; H. J.. Cunningham, Janesville, and Mrs. West, Osh- 
kosh; secretary-treasurer, George Y. Wilkison, Milwaukee. 


The consolidation of the Jefferson Standard Life, the Se- 
curity Life and Annuity and the Greensboro Life becomes 
effective September 20. Besides the trustees, directors and 


stockholders of the respective companies, the consolidation has 
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been approved by the Insurance Commissioners of Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. The new company will 


_be the Jefferson Standard Life, and its organization will be 


perfected by the election of officers. The home office will be 
at Greensboro, and it is well understood that the president 
of the new company will be George A. Grimsley, of Greens- 
boro, who has made a very fine reputation in the insurance 
world in this State. 


Among the speakers at the National Conservation Con- 
gress, to be held at Indianapolis beginning October 2, will be 
the Hon. E. E. Rittenhouse, conservation commissioner of 
‘the Equitable Life. Mr. Rittenhouse will speak on “Human 
The congress this year has pre- 


> pared a program pertaining mostly to the conservation of 
_ human life, which has heretofore received little attention at 


its meetings. There will be other notable speakers, and it 


_ is expected this new endorsement of the movement for the 


conservation of human life will give it no small impetus in 


certain quarters where it has hitherto been regarded rather 


a apathetically. 


| 


} 
Ly 
r 


- 


An Iowa grand jury has returned three indictments against ‘ 


the president of the Iowa Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, alleging conspiracy, unlawful combination and 
conspiracy to do an unlawful act injurious to trade. The 
officers of the Iowa City Fire Insurance Agents’ Association 
are indicted once each on the charge of unlawful combination, 
The latter may be dismissed, as it is understood that only the 
State association officers are to be prosecuted. It is under- 
stood the cases grow out of a refusal to issue fire insurance 


"policies to men owing other agents for other policies. 


| : 


A large number of leading fire insurance executives will go 


/ to Atlantic City next week to attend the various meetings and 


- conferences to be held there. 


On Tuesday the representa- 


_ tives of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the West- 
ern Union and the Pacific Coast Board of Fire Underwriters 


will meet to take final action with regard to the new legis- 
lative bureau. On Wednesday and Thursday the annual 


meeting of the Western Union will be held, and at some 


time during the three days there will be an important con- 
ference with regard to the Arkansas tax suits. 


A revised edition of “Brown’s Estimates and Agent’s 


| Companion,” by James M. Brown, of St. Louis, has just 


7 


‘ 


\ 





been issued by the Rough Notes Company. The gradual ad- 
vance in the prices of building materials and labor has made 


“necessary many changes in the tables of estimates and de- 
| preciation, the latter having been prepared after consulta- 


f 


tion with eighty-three prominent builders. Much other im- 
portant information is also contained in the book, which is 
handsomely bound in leather and sells at $2 per copy. 





The Chicago districts of the Metropolitan Life showed up 
very well in the comparative statistics showing ordinary 
business produced so far this year. In the ten leading dis- 
tricts in the amount of paid for ordinary business three are 


h from Chicago, the Englewood district standing second, the 
~ Chicago South fifth and the Chicago North ninth. In a list 


‘of assistant superintendents in the Great Western territory 
Chicago furnished ten of the first twelve, five out of the first 


‘six being from the Englewood district. 





4 


The cosmopolitan character of Chicago’s population has 
made it necessary for the Western Adjustment Company to 
add several linguists to its staff in order to handle cases aris- 


i 


ing in the scores of different races living in Chicago. It has 
three adjusters who speak German, one who speaks the Latin 
tongues, and is now looking for a man familiar with the 
Slavic languages. H. J. Werder, formerly with the General 
Adjustment Bureau in New York, is now the specialist on 
Italian, French and Spanish cases. . 


In view of the heavy losses recently at Des Moines and 
the complaints that have been made of the water supply there, 
interest is taken in the report of the city authorities that 100 
fire hydrants are not in serviceable condition. It is charged 
that the water company, a private institution, is curtailing 
expenses and neglecting their upkeep, anticipating the sale 
of the plant to the city through condemnation proceedings 
now pending. The citizens’ fire commission has the matter 
under consideration. 


The September issue of the bulletin of the Alabama Insur- 
ance Department says: “A line of $49,700 has been lost to the 
agents of authorized fire companies at Dothan, the property 
being the plant of the Farmers’ Cotton Oil Company. The 
following companies, none licensed in Alabama, are on the 
risk: Stuyvesant Pacific, Greenwich, American, Potomac, 
Sovereign, National General, London insurance company, 
East India, Central Union, Western Empire.” 


The argument of the two cases now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court, with reference to the consti- 
tutionality of State rating laws, is not expected before the 
February term. Plans to apply for the advancement of the 
cases to the October term have been abandoned. It was 
thought application for the earlier argument might not suc- 
ceed, and that such a failure would prejudice an application 
for consideration at the February term. 





The Ohio Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, at 
its annual meeting held at Columbus this week, indorsed fire 
prevention work, upheld the agency representation rule, and 
advocated proper laws for the qualifications of agents. The 
following officers were elected: James A. Knapp, of Marion, 
president; Frank C. McElroy, Columbus, and George J. 
Wideman, Toledo, vice presidents, and Mrs. S. C. Neff, Co- 
umbus, secretary and treasurer. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life announces the election of 
Hjalmar Lundberg, assistant auditor, to succeed the late 
Albert H, Higgins as auditor of the company, and Edward 
J. Walkeley, who has been connected with the auditing de- 
partment, to succeed Mr. Lundberg as an assistant auditor. 
These, with Vernon A. Field, who has been assistant auditor 
for several years, comprise the official staff of the auditing 
department. 


The Federal Life of Chicago has. struck its gait and is 
making notable gains all along the line. For the first eight 
months of 1912 its first year premiums were $80,000, as com- 
pared with $41,000 during the same period last year, while the 
renewal premiums were $368,000, as compared with $305,000 
last year. With this gain in the premium income the mor- 
tality was $43,000 less than for the same period of 1911. 


The firm of Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. succeeds Billington, 
Hutchinson & Co., of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
The new firm is composed of Sydney -E. Hutchinson, FE. Flor- 
ens Rivinus and J. Lewis Morse, with S. F. Barrett as asso- 
ciate partner at New York. David P. Billington, who has 
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not been in the best of health for some time past, retires 
altogether from the insurance business. 





The Georgia Life has ceased writing bonds in Alabama, as 
a result of the passage of a law requiring deposit of $25,000 
by the Georgia Legislature. Alabama, by a reciprocal statute, 
must require of other State companies what other States re- 
quire of Alabama companies, and the Georgia Life has not 
found its bond business in that State large enough to justify 
the additional deposit. ; 


A test of the Alabama law, making policies of life insur- 
ance incontestable after payment of the second premium, will 
likely be made by the Volunteer Life of Chattanooga, this 
company resisting payment of a claim on the life of an Ala- 
bama citizen. It is claimed that fraud was perpetrated in the 
lack ofa fair statement of health conditions. 


The next regular meeting of the Eastern Union will be held 
at the Country Club at Framington, Conn., on September 25, 
when the Hartford contingent will entertain. There has been 
no meeting since June 20. The Boston question will come 
up for discussion, and reports from the standing committees 
on large cities will be heard. 


Reports of the renewed ravages of cotton worms in the 
South this year interest fire insurance underwriters who 
watch the moral hazard of the cotton industry. Last year the 
damage done was the greatest for many years, the amount 
in the one State of Alabama reaching, it is estimated, the ap- 
palling total of $11,000,000. 


The Metropolitan Life has prepared two booklets illustra- 
tive of its welfare work and its visiting nurse service, which 
will be distributed at the exhibition of the fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and Demography, to be held 
at Washington, D. C., September 16 to October 4. 


The Lake Superior and Ishpeming Railway has completed 
a steel and concrete ore dock at Marquette, and will carry 
no fire insurance. It is asking, however, for rates on $900,000 
of lightning insurance, evidently recognizing the: existence of 
some hazard of that sort. 


Plans for the merger of the American National Life of 
Lynchburg, Va., and the South Atlantic Life of -Richmond, 
under the name of the latter and with home office at. Rich- 
mond, have been approved by the stockholders of both com- 
panies. 





The twenty-eight anti-rebate suits begun by A. C. Wegner 
against various life insurance companies and agents in Chi- 
cago, most of which were delayed because of the vacation 
season in the courts, will be up for hearing this month and 
Next, 





The offce of the North Carolina Fire Insurance Rating 
Bureau has been located at Raleigh, and will be in full opera- 
tion by October 1, with Paul D. Hulfish in charge. The rat- 
ing offices at Charlotte and Wilson are discontinued. 


The Public Savings Life of Indianapolis is to build a 
twenty-two story. home office building, which will be the 
highest in Indiana. The company has increased its capital- 
ization from $100,000 to $500,000. 
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The American Mortgage insurance company, of which H. 
A. Luther is president, has added to its directorate the name 
of F. D. Dooley, a prominent officer of banking and insur- 
ance concerns at Portland, Ore. 


The Modern Woodmen of the World are completing an 
eighteen story home office building at Omaha, which will be 
dedicated October 3 during the Omaha festivities of Ak-sar- 
ben, with elaborate ceremonies. 


The matter of compelling a reduction of tornado insurance 
rates in Missouri has been postponed until a later date to 
permit the companies to file new schedules and submit figures 
as to the cost of adjustments. 


The Pioneer Life, formerly the St. Louis National Life, is 
shortly to be purchased by the Universal Life of Cleveland, 
according to report. Negotiations to that effect are said to 
have been about concluded. 


The constitutionality of the new insurance code of Geor- 
gia has been questioned, but the insurance interests hope that 
it will not be attacked, as it is a great improvement over 
previous conditions. ; 


An old fashioned barbecue is to be one of the entertain- 
ment features of the convention of the National Association 
of Iocal Fire Insurance Agents at Atlanta October 15° to 17. 

The annual conference of the United States managers of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe will be held at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., during the first week in October. 

Those who are working for the selection of Atlantic City 
as the 1913 meeting place for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters believe they have won the contest. 


Meetings of the stockholders of the Empire City and Wil- 
liamsburgh City for the purpose of confirming the merger 
agreement have been called for October 15. 


In Philadelphia the fire insurance premiums for the first 
six months of 1912 were $3,188,181, of which the 180 stock 
companies received $2,940,246. 

The Phoenix Assurance has extended its business in Ala- 
bama to include marine and inland and transportation pro- 
tection. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Western Insurance Bureau 
will be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., October 10. 


The editorial and business offices of the Jusurance Press 
have been moved to Eighty Maiden lane. 


The Standard Fire of Hartford is preparing to enter Ala- 
bama. 


The United Firemen of Philadelphia has entered Alabama. 





Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Detroit Fire and Marine: Edwin Parrish, Pacific Coast manager. 


Frankfort General: Walter A. Chowen, 
ceeding David Duncan, resigned. 


Greenwich Fire: W. L. Pettibone & Co., agents at Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Coast general agent, suc- ~ 


a 


‘ 
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Southwestern Surety: E. S. Hotaling Company, Oregon general agent; 
Michigan Insurance Agency, Michigan general agents. 


Union Assurance: A. F. Shaw & Co., and Erder & Barnett, Chicago agents. 


Vice President George T. Dexter, of the Mutual Life of New York, will 
visit the Chicago agency during September, and the month has been 
made Dexter month in his honor. The agency wrote $1,100,000 of 
paid for business during August, making the total for the year 
$6,000,000, and filling the quota allotted the Chicago office by the 
company. 


Mr. A. J. Loye, of Omaha, Neb., general agent for the National Fire of 
Hartford, and president of the State Fire of Nebraska, purchased the 
three story brick building on Farnam street, Omaha, belonging to the 
Farmers and Merchants insurance company of Lincoln, at the re- 
ceiver’s sale for $17,500. 


Mr. John A. McKellar, former actuary for the. Des Moines Life, and 
since its reinsurance by the National Life of the U. S. A. connected 
with the latter company, has been appointed vice president and general 
manager of the American Life of Chicago. 


Insurance Commissioner Done, of Utah, who made a _ notable address 
before the Trans-Mississippi Congress on the “Fire Waste,’ will speak 
before the State Conservation Association of Minnesota in November 
on a similar subject. 


‘Mr. Brewster Cameron, Jr., has been appointed assistant manager of the 
San Francsico branch office of the American Surety Company. He 
was formerly connected with that company at Manila and Mexico. 


Mr. J. Bayard Kirkpatrick, a prominent New Brunswick, N. J., agent, 
dropped dead Friday afternoon. He was an agent of the fine, old 
fashioned type, and was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 


Mr. W. L. Dennis, who is known as a capable manager, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Alexander T. Lumby as the head of the Southern 
department in the Home insurance company. 


Mr. John D. Frazee, of the Chicago branch office of the American Surety 
Company, has been appointed assistant manager at Memphis, Tenn., 
effective October 1. 


Manager O. R. Bendall, of the New Zealand business of the Royal Exchange, 
- has been in New York this week for the first time. He is on a trip 
around the world. 


‘Mr. S. A. Reed has tendered his resignation as secretary and manager 
of the Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, to take effect not later than 
January fr next. 


Mr. John S. Watters, special agent of the Continental’ and Fidelity Under- 
writers for Louisiana and southern Mississippi, has resigned as of 
November 1. 


” 


Mr. William H. Taylor, formerly with the Royal Exchange, is now special 
agent of the American Central in central and western New York. 


‘Mr. Arthur C. Hoene, district manager for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
g at Eau Claire, has been appointed general agent at Duluth. 
\ 





Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





A hearing was held at the New York offices of the New 
York Insurance Department on Friday morning at which 
the respective merits of the proposals submitted by the 

_American Surety and the National Surety for the reinsurance 
of the business of the Empire State Surety were presented by 
representatives of the companies. Adjournment was taken 
until next Tuesday, when the department will pass upon 
whatever reinsurance bid the Empire State decides to ac- 
cept. So far none,have been received except the two men- 
tioned. The injunction against the reinsurance of the business, 
as was expected, has been dissolved. 

y | 


_ The program for the third annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Claim Men, which is to be held at the 
International Hotel, Niagara Falls, Wednesday, Thursday 
-and Friday of next week, has been arranged by Chairman 
Thomas A. O’Keeffe, of the program committee. Besides the 
‘address of President P. B. Eyler, chief adjuster of the tna 
- Life, there will be the following papers, each of which will be 
followed by discussion: 
¢ “Ts a Standard Form of Accident Policy Desirable?”? M. Barratt Walker. 
attorney in charge casualty claim department United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty. 
“The Risk,” E. Watkins, attorney, Chattanooga. 
= ithe ‘Common Foe,” Dr. E. E. Pilcher, medical 


Casualty Company, Detroit. 


_ “Co-operation That Co-operates,’’ R. D, Emery, secretary and treasurer 


director National 


> 


“The Legal Progress of the Year,’ Morton E. Weldy, superintendent 
claim department Bankers Accident, Des Moines. 

“The Differential Diagnosis Between Death Due to Cerebral Hemorrhage 
and Accidental Injuries to the Head,’ Dr. C. H. Harbaugh, medical director 
American Assurance Company, Philadelphia. 

“The Desirability of Appointing a Committee to Collect Statistics Re- 
lating to the Recurrent Disease,’ Dr. W. F. Magruder, medical repre- 
sentative International Reassurance Company, New York. 

“The Claim Man’s Diary,’’ Garrett Stevens, claim adjuster, New York. 


“The Relative Importance of Claim Departments,’? William H. Sale, 
United States manager International Reassurance Company. 
“Agency Settlements and the Home Office,” Phil. M. Leakin, claim 


examiner /ftna Life. 

“The Moral Hazard,’ W. A. Budlong, superintendent claim department 
Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Association, Utica. 

“Some of the Problems of Claim Agents and Their Solutions,’ 
W. Powell, claim examiner Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. 

“Death by Poison,’ George N, Farr, Jr., attorney, Philadelphia. 


> George 


A large attendance is expected at the convention, whose work 
was recognized at the Old Point Comfort meeting as among 
the most important in connection with the business of casu- 
alty insurance, and the attendance of claim men from every 
company was strongly urged. 


The latest issue of Talks, published by the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, says of the merits of State insurance: 


There is today in quarters a considerable clamor, fostered in 
part by those who are honestly impatient with the acknowledged faults and 
failures of employers’ liability laws, and in part by professional reformers, 
anxious to keep their names before the public, for some form of workmen’s 
compensation administered by the State. That some carefully thought out 
and efficiently administered plan of workmen’s compensation is to be 
preferred to conditions under the present employers’ liability laws may 
be acknowledged without assenting to the proposition that more efficient 
and satisfactory service will be given by the bureaucrats of a State de- 
partment than by insurance companies as they are today constituted. And 
if the insurance company surpasses in efficiency and in satisfactory service 
the State department even when it is as well managed, and as businesslike 
as the one referred to in this instance, how much greater will be the dif- 
ference between them when, as so often happens, the latter is the prey of 
spoilsmen, and every appointment is treated as a political perquisite? P. 
Tecumseh Sherman, a recognized authority on subjects, after care- 
fully analyzing the results in countries where State insurance exists in 
competition with private insurance, says: “If this experience leads to any 
conclusion it is that private companies through superior knowledge and 
efficiency sell cheaper, more satisfactory insurance. The avowed objects 
of State insurance are to eliminate profits, and to keep down rates. In 
competition with private insurance State insurance has not demonstrated 
its effectiveness for the latter purpose.” 


certain 


such 





The London Review says: “We learn that a large volume 
of workmen’s compensation business is now being under- 
taken at Lloyds. This is no. doubt the outcome of the revi- 
sion of rates which first class companies have insisted upon, 
and insurers are endeavoring to find other ways of securing 
cover at the old rates. All the same, few can disagree with 
the decision of the Accident Offices’ Association. The busi- 
ness has been so unremunerative in the past as to make a 
change of rates imperative. Employers of labor will be very 
stupid if they seek protection in any other than first class 
companies, who possess both the experience and the security. 
They have hitherto conducted the business in a _ perfectly 
straightforward manner, and have found it impossible to con- 
tinue under the conditions of recent years. The new organi- 
zations formed may be successful at the start, but sooner or 
later trouble will ensue if the risks are not rated up to their 
proper standard.” 


Instead of advocating a correction of the cumbersome and 
arbitrary methods now employed by the Government in con- 
nection with the bonding of Federal employees, it was sug- 
gested that the bonding of post office employees be removed 
from the province of the surety companies and taken up by 
the Government itself. Postmaster Morgan. of Lynchburg, 


Great Western Accident Association, Des Moines. Va., who made the suggestion last week at the annual meet- 


j ‘ 


Dives. 
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ing of the First Class Postmasters’ Association, says that it 
costs $40,000 a year to keep watch of the bonds now in force; 
under his plan $5,000 would cover the annual expense. He 
outlined a plan for the establishment of a graduated assess- 
ment system which would create a fund of $170,000, from 
which the Postmaster General could draw to reimburse the 
Government and others for losses. 


The Bureau of Publicity of the Detroit Conference is get- 
ting down to business. At a meeting held in Detroit: this 
week arrangements were completed for its educational work, 
as outlined at the recent annual meeting, with Chauncey S. S. 
Miller as secretary in charge. Mr. Miller, who has been as- 
sistant to the president of the Continental Casualty, will re- 
tire from that position and devote his entire time to the pub- 
licity work of the casualty companies, with headquarters at De- 
troit. The bureau will seek to popularize industrial accident 
and health insurance, and to oppose State insurance and the 
flaws in the present workmen’s compensation laws. 


The constitutionality of the Roseberry employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation law in California has been 
upheld by Judge Hunt, of the Superior Court at San Fran- 
cisco. In connection with this decision Senator Roseberry 
has announced that he will at the next session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature introduce a compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation measure, a constitutional amendment permitting 
a compulsory act having been adopted since the last Legis- 
lature. He will also introduce a bill to give the State super- 
vision over workmen's compensation insurance rates. 


The first meeting of the standing committee of the personal 
accident and health (stock) section of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, which was em- 
powered to reform the policy contract and eliminate the 
frills, held its first meeting on Wednesday. Definite prog- 
ress toward the drafting of the new form was made, and it 
was said afterward that the committee would make a unani- 
mous report. It had been expected in some quarters that 
this would be found impossible. 


At a meeting of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held on,Thursday it was agreed not to make any 
more contracts with brokers nor to renew any existing con- 
tracts. After November 1 residence policy commissions shall 
be limited to 25 per cent., and on all other lines in New York 
city to 20 per cent. The bank burglary situation is clearing. 
In Philadelphia three year residence policies may be written 
at two and one-half times the annual rate. 





The Ben Franklin Mutual Casualty of Chicago has been 
organized under the new law providing for mutual companies 
to furnish workmen’s compensation insurance, and is now 
awaiting the approval of the Insurance Department required 
by law. The Chicago Newspaper Association, the Illinois 
Publishers’ Association and other organizations of the print- 
ing and allied trades are members of the organization. 


The new liability and workmen’s compensation rates made 
by the companies in Michigan, as a result of the workmen’s 
compensation law, which went into effect September 1, show 
a very material increase on the more hazardous classes, the 
companies claiming that the need for this has been made 
plain by their experience in the other States which have 
recently enacted similar laws. 
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The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company has 
appointed F. Seymour Giles and Jose N. Ferrer as manag 
and assistant manager, respectively, of its metropolitan plate 
glass department. Messrs. Giles and Ferrer recently retired 


from the plate glass department of the Fidelity and Deposit 


Company. 


The following applications to organize new national banks 
have been approved by the Comptroller of the Currency: The 
First National Bank of Omaha, IIl., capital $25,000, to suc- 
ceed the Exchange Bank of Omaha; the San Fernando Na- 
tional Bank, San Fernando, Cal., capital $25,000. 


A warning has been issued by Insurance Superintendent 
Moore of Ohio against the writing of automobile insurance 
by companies not licensed to do so. The subterfuge of insur- 
ing against the loss of use or occupancy of automobiles will 
not be permitted, he says. 





New $5,000 travel policies for $5 have been announced 
within the past few days by the United States Casualty, the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty and the New Amster- 
dam Casualty. No agent needs to lack for easily salable 
travel coverage. 


The temporary designation of Actuary Stanley L. Otis to- 
have charge of the management of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service and Information Bureau has been cous 
firmed by the board of governors without changing Mr. Otis’ 
official title. | 
















; 


Excise bonds are being renewed in New York State at 
practically the same rate as prevailed last year. Three com- 
panies have just joined the Excise Reinsurance Association— 
the New England Casualty, Southern Surety and Southwest-— 
ern Surety. 


Continued disregard of the commission rates fixed by the 
non-Bureau companies for New Jersey business by the Bu- 
reau companies is likely to lead to demoralization, according - 
to reports. Another effort to bring about uniformity is to 
be made. 





The directors of the United States Casualty and Surety of 
Memphis have elected J. G. Cloud superintendent of agencies 
and C. E. Powell superintendent of the bonding department. 
Mr. Cloud was formerly with the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. 


Announcement is made that a bill to provide for a work- 
men’s compensation law for Texas is being prepared for pre- 
sentation to the next session of the Texas Legislatureeby 
A. Starling, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


The World Casualty of Chicago, incorrectly referred to in 
an earlier issue as the Royal Casualty, has been granted a 


New York. 


The injunction against the distribution of the August issue 
of the Insurance Report of Denver, which was secured by the 
National Surety, has been dissolved. 


The New York office of the National Casualty is moving 
to larger quarters at 100 William street. Messrs. Ballard 
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& Garrett have built up a fine growing business by pure 
hustling. 


The National Surety has complained to the Surety Asso- 
ciation that its members are raiding the agency force of the 
Empire State Surety. 














Obituary. 





Harry C. Stockdell. 


Secretary Harry C. Stockdell, of the Columbia Fire of 
Athens, Ga., died September 11 as a result of a stroke of 
apoplexy some days ago. Mr. Stockdell was born May 1, 
1854, in Woodford County, Kentucky. In 1869 he became 
clerk in the office of J. W. Cochran & Son, Southern general 
agents for the Franklin of Philadelphia. In 1875 he moved to 
Atlanta, where his first work as a special agent was with 
the Georgia Home. Following this, he served in a similar 
capacity for the Petersburg Savings and Insurance Company, 
the Insurance Company of North America and the Queen of 
England. In 1882 he was appointed special agent for the 
Phenix of -Brooklyn, and in 1885 was made general agent of 
that company’s Southeastern department, which position he 
held for twenty-five years. In April, 1900, he was elected 
president of the old South-Eastern Tariff Association, in 
which office he served two terms. As a resident of Atlanta 
he was accorded the honor of several city official positions, 
and was mutch interested in club life there. He was a high 
degree Mason. At the time of his death he was connected 
with the development of Atlanta as a member of the $3,000,- 
000 bond commission, and chairman of the sub-committee 
on waterworks. He was elected secretary of the Columbia 
Fire in 1910. 








Miscellany. 


The Evolution of the Insurance Contract. 





Paper by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Secretary and Actuary of the 
South Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. 





In the Babylonian Talmud dating back as far as A. D. 500 we 
find record of laws relating to marine insurance, yet it is not 
until the seventh century that we find any record of an institu- 
tion or organization from which life insurance might have de- 
veloped. This century witnessed the organization throughout 
Great Britain and various European countries of Guilds. Guild 
was the British name derived from the old English word “gild” 
or “geld,” meaning a stated contribution, to collect which was 
one of the purposes of the Guilds. 

The membership of the Guild was usually confined to persons 
living in a certain neighborhood who banded together for com- 


“mon defense against an enemy, or for the accomplishment of 


some purpose in which they were interested and for relief of 
their members in sickness or distress. 


PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL HELP. 


The essential element of the Guild was mutual self-help in 
sickness and poverty. A life insurance company, whether on the 
muttial or stock plan, in the final analysis, is nothing more or less 
than the banding together of a number of individuals for the 
purpose of distributing the misfortunes of the few among the 
many, for without a sufficiently large number of insurers to enable 
the company to secure the benefit of the law of average the 
scheme is impracticable. It is plain, therefore, that the idea 
which prompted the organization of the Guilds, crude as they 
were, is the same that appeals to men in modern life insurance. 
It is a far ery from the Guild to the modern life insurance com- 
pany, yet the connection does not seem unreasonable, and we 


el 


shall, therefore, consider the Guild as the origin of the life in- 
surance idea and trace the evolution from this point. The Guilds 
had frequent meetings of a fraternal character and a crude 
ritual. As the ancients had much respect for the dead, it came 
to be the function of the Guilds to look after the burial of the 
dead and to provide a decent burial for impoverished members. 
There was no indemnity for the loss of life. 

The primary object of the life insurance contract is to secure 
the payment of a given sum at the death of the person insured, 
and the first question that arises concerns the ability to meet 
the obligation of the party undertaking to furnish the indemnity, 
whether individual or corporation. This question is paramount 
to the consideration of terms and conditions of the contract, 
for unless there accompanies it the ability to live up to its terms 
and conditions the contract itself becomes a worthless piece of 
paper. 

GUILDS CHIEFLY FOR BURIAL. 


The Guilds, which were finally suppressed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, appear during the nine hundred years of their existence 
not to have broadened to any extent the scope of their useful- 
ness. Their chief function until dissolved by royal decree was 
still to provide for the burial of the dead. Even this meagre 
assistance must have been in many instances most unreliable. 
The organizations, as a rule, were confined to the neighborhoods 
in which they were started, and each Guild was a separate unit, 
without any reference to a central organization. The benefit 
paid was dependent entirely upon the contribution from the 
members, and it is safe to assume that the benefit varied in each 
case according to the prosperity of the members of the Guild, 
its numerical strength and the number of drafts upon its treasury. 

The Guilds had filled a much felt need, however, and upon 
their dissolution the Elizabethan Poor Laws were substituted 
for their more casual means of relief to the poor. ‘The poor laws 
were not entirely satisfactory, however, and in a effort to escape 
their operation the people again resorted to co-operative or- 
ganizations—the burial clubs or friendly societies. These clubs 
or societies were hardly more secure than the Guilds, They 
were local affairs, managed by committees chosen from among 
the membership, and furnish abundant opportunity for the ever- 
present parasite who is willing to live by preying upon the thrift 
of others. Frequent failures, due to dishonesty, were the result. 
There was a need for such insurance as these societies furnished; 
the Government finally recognized this fact and undertook by 
Sir George Rose’s act of 1793 to encourage these societies. We 
will leave the history of friendly societies here. 


BEGINNING OF MODERN FORMS. 


The principles of modern life insurance did not take definite form 
until the sixteenth century, when individual underwriters began 
to take risks for short periods and to cover temporary contingen- 
cies. There was no data available for calculation of premiums, 
and even if the information were available, the transactions were 
too few to give an average. The result was exceedingly high 
premiums, and it is safe to say that the contracts were extremely 
illiberal in their terms and underwriters not slow to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for contests. Such contracts were purely 
wagers and were the subject of bitter prejudice and in some in- 
stances were prohibited by law. The 24th article of the Ordi- 
nance of Amsterdam (1598) expressly forbade insurance on the 
life of any person. The famous “Ordinance de la Marine” 
(France, 1681), contained the following: 

“We forbid the making of any insurance on the life of men.” 

In an English act of 1746 (19 George II., C. 37), we find the 
following : 

“That all insurances, interest or no interest, or without further 
proof of insurance than the policy itself, by way of gaming or 
wagering * * shall be totally null and void.” i 

In the seventeenth century several annuity schemes were pro- 
posed, among them “Mercer’s Company of London, for widows 
and orphans.” These failed for lack of mortality statistics and 
knowledge of the science of insurance. 

In 1706 the Amicable Society for a perpetual assurance office 
was organized. This society charged the same rate for all ages 
from twelve to fifty-five (the limit was later reduced to forty- 
five), and the contributions were distributed among those who died 
during the year, but no definite amount was assured. In 1734 
the society’s charter was changed, so that the beneficiary of each 
member received £100, but the society retained its old method 
of rating. 


LABORS OF EARLY PIONEERS. 


In the few years prior to this time considerable progress had 
been made in the study and development of the theory of life 
contingencies, chiefly due to the labors of Halley, DeMoivre, 
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Simpson, DeParcieux and Dodson. To Dodson is due the credit 
of having inaugurated the modern system of life insurance. Be- 
ing unable to secure membership in the Amicable, Dodson set 
about to form a new society “upon a plan of insurance on more 
equitable terms than those of the Amicable, which takes the 
same premium for all ages.’ He did not live to accomplish his 
task, but his efforts resulted in the formation of the old Equitable 
of London (1762), which bears the distinction of being the first 
life insurance company to put into practice scientific principles. 
Risks were rated according to age and state of health, reserves 
were accumulated and invested, and surplus was distributed. 

One phase of our evolution is complete; we started with the 
embryonic idea of the Guild and have traced it through to the 
establishment of the scientific system, and from an organization 
more social than financial in character, and purely local in its 
beneficence, to the point where security will follow the honest 
and capable management of the institution according to the prin- 
ciples established, to a corporation seeking -to and capable of ex- 
tending the beneficence throughout the nation. To record its 
failures would be merely to record the frailties of its adminis- 
tration, not of the system. 

The contract terms and conditions next demand our considera- 
tion. Since the payment of the indemnity to the beneficiary is 
the primary object, the most important question in regard to the 
contract is what obstacle may arise to prevent its payment or to 
give excuse for non-payment. 


PAYMENT FOR PREMIUMS. 


The first step in the procurement of a policy of insurance is the 
application containing a statement of the facts relating to the de- 
sirability of the risk to be insured; the next, the payment of the 
premium or consideration for the contract, without which the 
contract cannot and will not be binding upon the company. The 
early contracts required that the premium be paid on the due 
date, otherwise the contract to cease without any equity remain- 
ing whatever to the insured. This worked a serious hardship 
upon the insured and did not tend to popularize life insurance 
or the management of life insurance companies, particularly when 
there seemed to the insured to be good reasons for the delay or 
non-payment. : 

While the general allowance of grace by American companies 
is a comparatively recent occurrence, the practice is not new by 
any means; in fact, it antedates the organization of American 
life insurance companies, although its benefits have been greatly 
liberalized in recent contracts. Charles Babbage in his” * * 
Comparative of the Various Institutions for the Assurance of 
Lives” (1826) refers to fourteen companies that allowed fifteen 
days of grace, one that allowed twenty days, eight that allowed 
thirty days, and one that allowed three months. Interest was not 
charged in all cases, but a fine usually of $10 a month was 
collected, and in some instances a warrant of good health was re- 
quired before the company would receive the past due premium, 
but the company was bound on the risk during the period of 
grace, subject to the deduction of the premium past due. As late 
as 1898 many American life insurance companies did not allow 
grace and some required that applications be made for the privi- 
lege. Note the following quotation from “Notes on Life Insur- 
ance,” published by G. W. Smith in 1875: 

“These (conditions of the policy) are expressed in’ the pol- 
icy, and in some companies are liberal and just; in others they 
are harshly restrictive, not to say unjust. It is but a few years 
since it was the universal practice of life insurance companies 
to appropriate to themselves the whole accrued value of the 
policy in case the holder thereof failed on a given day to pay 
his annual premium.” 

Today there is not a regular old line company which does not 
make the grace automatic, and out of those whose contracts 
have been examined, forty-five give the grace without any inter- 
est charge, while all make it automatic. 


CONTESTABILITY OF THE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 


In the absence of any declaration to the contrary, a life in- 
surance policy is subject to the operation of the common or 
statute law covering commercial contracts. All contracts are 
based upon the good faith of the contracting parties in respect 
to the representation made to induce the several parties to enter 
into the contract. In Blackstone’s Commentary, referring to 
the questions of insurance contracts, we find the following: 

“This much, however, may be said that (insurance contracts) 
being contracts, the very essence of which consists in observing 
the purest good faith and integrity, they are vacated by the 
least shadow of fraud or undue concealment, and on the other 
hand, being much for the benefit arid extension of trade by dis- 
tributing the loss or gain among a number of adventurers, they 





are greatly encouraged and protected both by common law and 
acts of Parliament.” a 

Until comparatively recent years representations upon which 
the issuance of the life insurance contract was based were made 
warranties, i. e., the insured guaranteed “the exact truth of his 
statements, upon penalty of forfeiting his right to recover under 
the policy.” Thus a misstatement, whether material or not, 
whether fraudulent or innocent, gave the insurance company the 
opportunity to avoid payment of the claim. If we could take the 
time and the material were available with reference to early 
claim settlements, it would probably reveal the fact that the 
early companies were very strict in their settlements. Life in- 
surance had to feel its way, so to speak; the early executives 
were not fortified by the years of past experience which guides 
and comforts the insurance manager of today; it was necessary 
to jealously guard their expenditures and the claims coraprised 
a large portion of this item. It must also be remembered that 
some companies were managed by unscrupulous and incapable 
men. The former perhaps took advantage of every opportunity 
to contest in order to make profits for himself or his company, 
while the latter took to the contesting or scaling of claims in 
order to avert ruin. Many claims were unjust ones, and should 
have been contested, for it must not be forgotten that insur- 
ance companies are quite frequently the victims of fraudulent 
acts. It is the first duty of every company, within reasonable 
limits, to contest every fraudulent claim, and it is contrary to 
good morals not to do so for reasons of policy alone. But few 
people understand that nature of insurance, and the majority are 
inclined to look upon the wrong side of such questions too fre- 
quently. Again, the insured naturally desires to have the pay- 
ment of his insurance as far as possible. beyond question. Ig- 
norance prevents many from seeing that they have it within their 
power to assure the payment by truthfully answering all inter- 
rogatories without the slightest concealment or reservation of 
facts. These conditions paved the way for and made welcome 
the indisputable or incontestable policies. According to the Eng- 
lish actuary James, when these policies were first offered an — 
extra premium was charged on account of the granting of the in- — 
contestable clause. In America the incontestable clause was first 
introduced in the year 1879 by the Equitable Life Assurance So- — 
ciety. The period during which the policy might be contested — 
was limited to three years, and the company, by resolution of its 
board of directors, made this provision apply to all of its poli- 
cies. The clause was gradually adopted by all the companies, and 
the period within which a claim may be resisted has gradually — 
been reduced until today, out of one hundred and twelve com- 
panies, the period is one year in the policies of ninety companies, 
and two years in the policies of eighteen companies; fourteen 
months in one company, while three companies make the policy 
incontestable from date of issue. In the year 1892 policies “in- 
contestable from date of issue’ were introduced. These appeared 
attractive, but did not, as many thought, absolutely prevent a 
contest. Since it is a policy of the law not to encourage fraud, 
a waiver of the right to plead fraud from the date of the con- 
tract could not be made effective.. When fraud could be proved, 
therefore, the contract was open to contest at any time within the 
statutory limitation placed by the several States upon the plead- 
ing of fraud in connection with commercial contracts. Following 
the legislative insurance investigation in New York in 1906, the 
law prescribed that its companies should write a standard form 
of policy, permitting the policy to be incontestable from date of 
issue, or contestable within a period not longer than two years. 
From the figures before stated, it will be seen that not one of 4 
the 112 companies reserve the right to contest for a period 
longer than two years. 

In the attitude of the companies in the consideration of 
claims there is greater liberty to the policyholder than ever be- — 
fore, and it is safe to say that no claim is ever contested unless 
there is, first, a good moral ground for contest, and, second, a 
legal defense almost certain of success. a) 

‘In the attitude of the courts and juries the policyholder has — 
everything in his favor, one judge in a lower court having said 
in so many words that when an insurance company accepts the 
premium to a contract of insurance it should be compelled to 
pay the claim regardless of any defenses it may have, but, 
happily for the companies, this condition has not yet found 
expression in a higher court. 


TIME OF PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Prior to 1881, companies reserved the right to postpone the 
payment of claims for sixty or ninety days from date of ap- 
proval of proofs. In that year the Equitable announced that ally 
claims would be paid immediately upon approval of proofs. To- 
day when there are several policies on the life of a deceased, each | 
company is anxious to make the first delivery of its check. 
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Prompt payment of claims is a motto in every well regulated 
insurance office. 


SUICIDE. 


For a long time suicide in life insurance was regarded some- 
what in the same category as incendiarism in fire insurance. 
Bunyon, in “The Law of Life Assurance,” published in 1854, states 
that “the contract may be voided for suicide, unless the insured 
is insane and not accountable for his acts.” 

The British policies usually provide that in case of suicide the 
holder of a bona fide assignment for value shall be protected to 
the extent of his interest. In a “Review of Life Insurance” read 
before the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 


1898, the late John A. McCall gave the following summary of 


the current conditions in policies on the question of suicide: 
Seven companies had no suicide clause; eight did not assume 
the risk of death from suicide during the first year; twenty-one 
did not assume the risk of death from suicide during the first 
two years; four did not assume the risk of death from suicide 
during the first three years; two did not assume the risk of 
death from suicide at any time unless involuntary or the result 
of insanity. Out of the policies of 112 companies, the investiga- 
tion of whose contracts has previously been mentioned, four con- 
tain no condition as to suicide; fourteen do not assume risk of 
death from suicide ‘during the first two years, and ninety-four 
do not assume risk of death from suicide during the first year. 


CASH SURRENDER VALUES. 


Cash surrender values were probably never dreamed of by 
the founders of the old Equitable of London, the pioneer of 
legal reserve life insurance companies, and for many years no 
such value was allowed. The dividends first paid were allowed 
in the form of additions to the policy, which, along with the 
policy, were surrendered in case of lapse. Later the practice 
of purchasing the addition was adopted, and from this appears 
to have developed the practice by companies of purchasing their 
policies, the practice having before this been indulged in by indi- 
viduals seeking, a profitable speculation. As early as 1826, when 
Babbage published his “Conservative Views,” previously referred 


to, there had been considerable change in this particular. He 
says: “Most of the societies were willing to purchase their own 
policies, but the prices offered were generally very low.” This 


fact was probably due to the mistake, frequently experienced even 
today, of the policyholder in measuring the value to which he 
is entitled by the amount he has paid in premiums without refer- 
ence to expenses of the value of the protection afforded. It was 
indeed the practice of the companies at that time to pay on sur- 
render of a policy a percentage of the premium paid—one com- 
pany, the A%gia, stated on the back of its whole life policies that 
it would purchase same for one-third of the premium paid. 

The question of surrender value appears first to have been 
raised in the United States as a result of the policies of South- 
erners terminated on account of the war between the States. 
The opinion of the majority of the United States Supreme Court 
on the question contains the following interesting language: 

“That such failure (to pay premiums) being caused by public 
war, without the fault of the assured, they are entitled ex alquo 
et bono to recover the equitable value of the policy with interest, 
from the close of the war. 


SHOULD MAKE NO REDUCTION. 


“In estimating the equitable value of a policy, no reduction 
should be made from the precise amount which calculations give, 
as is sometimes done where policies are voluntarily surrendered 
for the purpose of discouraging such surrenders, and the value 
should be taken as of the day when the first default occurred 
R the payment of the premium by which the policy became for- 
eited.” 

This appears to have been the first occasion in America for 
raising the question of the policyholder’s interest in the reserve, 
and it is well to note even this early decision recognized the right 
of the compariy to exact a penalty of the policyholder voluntarily 
surrendering his policy. ‘The question as to the right of the 
policyholder voluntarily discontinuing his insurance, to require 
the payment in cash of a portion of his reserve, seems not to 
have engaged general attention at this time. While New York 
passed a law in 1873 permitting the companies to purchase their 
own policies in favor of wife with reservation to children, -no 
mandatory legislation seems to have passed until 1880, when 
Massachusetts passed an act requiring the companies to pay a 


surrender value after the end of the first year, if required by 


the policyholder. 
This began the movement for cash surrender values. In 1869 
the Equitable offered policies guaranteeing the full reserve as 
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a surrender value at the end of the tontine period. One by 
one companies began stating the cash values in their policies, 
until by the years 1898 and 1899 practically all the companies 
stated these cash values in each policy issued. Cash values were 
first allowed at the end of five year periods. Today they are 
allowed by four companies at the end of the first year. This 
movement was not unattended by opposition on the part of the 
ultra conservatives on the one hand, nor was it without its 
ardent advocates, willing to go to the last extremity in the de- 
sire to beat out their competitors. 


QUOTES NOTED ACTUARY, 


_ Watching the parallel development in Great .Britain, it is 
interesting to note the following remarks from Mr. Newman, a 
distinguished actuary of that country: 

“T regret to record that it was commonly held in the early 
days of life insurance in this country, and even down to our 
own day, that a policyholder had no right at any time to a 
surrender value. * * Even now I observe in the Board of 
Trade returns such remarks as ‘the company does not under- 
take to make allowances on surrenders.’ ‘This office has no 
table of minimum surrender values,’ etc. * The probable 
explanation is that the surrender values allowed by these 
offices are so small that they do not wish to publish them. This 
is, in my opinion,.a shortsighted policy, and I trust that in time 
such statements will disappear.” 

The next important enactment on this subject is that found 
in the Legislature following the Armstrong investigation in New 
York, prescribing the minimum cash value that may be allowed, 
followed by the recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen 
appointed by the conference of Governors, Attorneys-General 
and Insurance Commissioners in 1906. Legislation on this sub- 
ject has now been passed in a number of States, and the senti- 
ment for it is growing. Cash values are even today rarely 
allowed before two payments have been made. Some com- 
panies, however, are allowing cash values at the end of the 
first year, a more favorable provision than that required by 
any legislative act with which the writer is familiar. 

In Great Britain the granting of the cash surrender value is 
yet left to the management of each company. One company, 
whose advertisement we have noticed, while granting surrender 
values, does not state the values in the policies, but refers to 
tables filed with the Board of Trade, where the insured must 
go to secure’information as to the value of his contract, if not 
satisfied with the company’s statement. 

In America the development of this feature of the insurance 
policy has reached its zenith, and while there is much argu- 
ment for the granting of cash surrender values, it cannot be 
denied that this very liberality has frequently resulted in de- 
feating the real purpose of the contract, depriving dependent 
ones of the protection afforded by the insurance of the bread 
winner. 


PAID UP OR EXTENDED TERM INSURANCE. 


The first non-forfeiture law in the United States which re- 
quired thé automatic granting of extended term insurance was 
that passed by the State of Massachusetts in 1861 at the instiga- 
tion of Elizur Wright, then Insurance Commissioner of the 
State. Under this law, if a claim was incurred while the policy 
was in force under the extension back premiums with 6 per cent. 
interest might be deducted from the claim, a striking contrast 
to the policies of the present day. No policies issued prior to 
1860 contained a non-forfeiture provision. About eight months 
prior to the enactment of the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law 
the New York Life commenced the issuance of a ten payment 
life policy, which after the payment of five premiums became 
paid up for as many tenths of the original amount of insurance 
as there were premiums paid. It was not automatically non- 
forfeitable, as the original contract required that it be changed 
for a paid up policy, but in a letter to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts in 1865 the company stated that it was 
its practice to waive this requirement and to consider the policy 
paid up, regardless of the insured’s compliance with the terms 
of the contract. The plan was popular and was soon adopted 
by the majority of the companies. 

In 1888 the Equitable, which had been issuing policies with 
a cash surrender value provision, discounted the practice and 
returned to the practice of giving only paid up insurance. The 
question of cash surrender values has been generally discussed, 
and the prevailing opinion seemed to favor the granting of 
paid up insurance only. Note the following from insurance 
students of the time: 

“Tn case a renewal premium is not paid, the policyholder has 
no right in the equity, at his own option, to demand the return to 
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him of any portion of the reserve. The original contract was 
for insurance, and all that he is in equity entitled to is the in- 


surance that these contributions will at that time effect.” G. 
W. Smith, in “Note on Life Insurance.” 
In case a policyholder does not pay his renewal premiums “the 


company ought to give him paid up insurance, and can base it 
upon his contribution to the reserve fund. This being done, the 
policyholder has received the full value of his payments, in the 
commodity in which the company deals. The theory that all 
the computed reserve is the individual property of the insured, 
to be demanded and received at will, is unsound and unsafe.” 
Professor Bartlett, actuary of the Mutual Life insurance company 
of New York in 1875. : 

In the year 1879 the State of New York adopted its non- 
forfeiture law. This law required lower surrender values than 
were then allowed by some of the companies. 

The granting of extended insurance was introduced cautiously 
by the companies for fear of adverse selection. The practice 
was gradually approved, until today it is general. The laws of 
some of the States require that extended term insurance be made 
automatic. 


POLICY LOANS. 

The natural result of the cash surrender value was the loan 
value. Some companies, in fact, granted loan values even be- 
fore they granted cash surrender values. The loan values, like 
the early cash surrender values, were allowed only at the end 
of five year periods. In 1896 one company granted loans 
after the third year, if applied for within one month after 
payment of the premium. Today loans are allowed by 
one company after the payment of one premium, by twenty- 
nine companies at the end of the second year, and by seventy- 
three companies after the third year, and there is no limitation 
as to when the loan may be secured. 

Loans have been made payable on the demand of the insured, 
but this practice during the panic of 1907 having operated to the 
disadvantage of a number of companies, there is a decided ten- 
tency to place a clause in the contract permitting the companies 
to require notice before making a loan similar to the notice 
clause used by the savings banks. Some few companies have 
adopted this practice, but it is by no means general. The in- 
troduction of these liberal features was not accomplished without 
serious opposition from the ultra-conservative element in the 
ranks of insurance executives, who pointed out the grave dan- 
gers they foresaw following the introduction of these practices, 
nor were the more liberal minds less active in their advocacy 
of them. The liberal view is well expressed in the following 
quotation from the late Mr. Bloomfield Miller, actuary of the 
Mutual Benefit: 

“Gentlemen, your theories are excellent, there is undoubtedly 
room for abuse in cash surrender values and extended insurance, 
and there can be no dispute that our first duty is security to the 
policyholder, protection to the beneficiary, to encourage persist- 
ence and see that the individual termination is not an expense 
or detriment to the remaining membership. By tentative ex- 
periment and close observation we find ourselves able to acom- 
modate many policyliolders in payment of premiums through 
policy loans, and serve them in the legitimate uses of the 
various surrender privileges without. suffering increased lapsa- 
tion or adverse selection to an appreciable extent.” 


RESIDENCE, TRAVEL AND OCCUPATION. 


Early policies were full of restrictions in these respects. The 
New England Mutual charged an extra premium of $5 on its 
first policy, because the insured lived in Boston, a city of over 
50,000 inhabitants, and gave the board of directors the right to 
levy an extra premium up to 50 per cent. for residence in such 
cities. It also became null and void if the insured died on the 
high seas or while traveling without the consent of the company 
beyond the limits of the United States, except portions of the 
British Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Canada, 
and granted the right to remain for one month or more between 
the first of May and October south of the southern boundary 
of Virginia and Kentucky or west of the Mississippi. 

As late as 1871 the policies contained numerous restrictions 
on residences, travel, occupation, place and manner of death, 
referring especially to duelling, death from intemperance, and 
at the hands of the law. The tendency has been to gradually 
liberalize the contract in this respect, until today, of 112 legal 
reserve companies inv estigated 75 have no restriction as to occu- 
pation and 92 companies “have no restriction as to residence or 
travel. 

The contract must be considered in the light, not only. of its 
wording, but also of the current legal decisions, for while not 
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exempt from payment under the specific terms of the contract, 
which was silent on that subject, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently upheld the non-payment of a claim 
upon the life of a man executed for the murder of his wife. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH COMPANIES. 


The history of the British companies is practically the same 
as the American companies in respect to the liberalization of 
this feature of the contract. 

The old Equitable of London did not contemplate any reduc- 
tion of the premium when the contract was originally written. 
It was found, however, that the mortality table which had been 
adopted represented a higher mortality than that experienced by 
the company, and the company being mutual the excess cost 
was returned at irregular intervals. These intervals were some- 
times quite long, as much as twelve years, and never shorter 
than five years. As early as 1826 dissatisfaction with this method 
was manifest, and we find at that time the first argument on 
record for annual dividends. These arguments as recorded in 
Babbage’s “Comparative Views” do not vary from the arguments 
used today. 

In the United States the first dividend or return of excess 
cost was made in the form, of scrip, redeemable after a period 
of years with interest added. In lieu of the scrip a reversion 
or additional paid up insurance might be taken. The distribution 
was usually made at the end of three or five year periods. Later 
the option of taking the cash value of the additional insur- 
ance in lieu thereof was granted, but some companies continued 
to refuse to give this option; not only this, but they forfeited 
the entire value of the fully paid up additions upon the lapse 
of the policy. Objection to this practice was raised-by the com- 
missioners of Massachusetts in their report for the year 1859, 
this objection leading to passage of the Massachusetts non-for- 
feiture law a year later, 


DEFERRED DIVIDEND POLICY. 


In the year 1868 the first tontine or deferred dividend policy 
was offered. The plan met with popular favor, because of the 
expectation which was held out to the policyholder that under 
this plan he would receive ultimately much larger dividends than 
under the annual dividend plan. The scheme was at first bitterly 
opposed by the companies not issuing such insurance, but later 
was adopted by a large number of them, and was no doubt 
responsible for*the rapid growth of the companies following this 
adoption. After the Armstrong investigation in 1906 the issu- 
ance of deferred dividend insurance in the State of New York 
was’ prohibited, and this law has been adopted by other States. 
Deferred dividend insurance is still issued, but the majority of 
companies today are issuing annual dividend insurance, and the 
competition in the business is now directed largely toward the 
payment of the greatest dividend or the greatest reduction in 
the cost of insurance. 

No special reference is necessary to the development of the 
non-participating contract, i. e., so far as its general terms and 
conditions are concerned, In recent years, however, a new idea 
has been advanced in reference to this form of insurance; that 
is, the issuance of policies in special amounts at an exceedingly 
low premium rate not available to those carrying smaller amounts 
of insurance. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES—REINSTATEMENT, 


As the old policies were extremely liberal in the ‘matter of 
non-forfeiture allowances, they were naturally illiberal in the 
question of reinstatement. When this feature was first intro- 
duced policies were permitted to be reinstated within five years 
after date of lapse, subject to certain restrictions in regard to 
policies approaching the expiration of dividend periods. The 
five year limitation has now been removed by a majority of the 
companies. 

AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN. 


The tendency at the present time is to give the insured every 
option which will possibly lead to the continuation of the insur- 
ance. To this end many companies have given the option to 
the insured of having his policy continued in the event of lapse 
automatically by charging up the premium against the loan yalue 
of the policy as long as said loan value is sufficient to pay pre- 
mium and interest. Some companies make it necessary for the 
insured to request this option, while other companies make the 
option automatic. 


BENEFICIARY ASSIGNMENT—INSURABLE INTEREST. 


The first statute on this subject appears to be the British 
Gambling Act of 1774, which is as follows: 
“No insurance shall be made on lives, or any other event, 
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wherein the party insured had no interest. That in all policies 
the name of such interested party should be inserted, and nothing 
more shall be recovered thereon than the amount of the in- 
terest of the insured.” 

There is a decision on the subject of insurable interest, how- 
-ever, on record as early as 1692, from the Chancery Court of 
England in the case of Goddard vs. Garret, which is as follows: 

“The law has settled that if a man has no interest and in- 
sures, the insurance is void, although it is expressed in the policy 
‘interest or no interest.’ ” 

In view of the opposition and prejudice which first existed 
against insurance, it is not strange that the early ideas of insur- 
able interests were very rigid. Policies were generally written 
in favor of the wife and children, and changes of beneficiary 
were frequently accompanied by great difficulty, and often by 
legal proceedings. 

In 1896 the first policy giving the insured the right to change 
the beneficiary at will was introduced. This idea was, like all 
innovations, opposed by many companies on the ground that the 
purpose of the insured was to protect the beneficiary, and that 
the beneficiary was not so protected under such a contract. The 
early idea was to have a policy continue as it was originally 
written, and to place in the way of change every possible ob- 
stacle. A new idea came into existence with the introduction 
of the change of the beneficiary clause, which has now been 
generally adopted by the companies, and the tendency now is 
to give the insured absolute control of the policy without the 
interference of the beneficiary. Some contracts go so far as to 
make definite statement to this effect. The idea of insurable 
interest has been gradually broadening until today we have em- 
ployers insuring their employees for their own benefit, partners 
insuring in favor of one another and creditors insuring their 
debtors. The courts have shown a tendency to be liberal in 
considering these questions and legislatures have also shown the 
same tendency. 


SPECIAL POLICIES. 


In the report of the Insurance Superintendent of New York 
for the year 1870, we find the following remarks: 

“Tt is believed to be a fact now causing quite general com- 
plaint that there are too many complicated schemes or plans 
of insurance, as well as too many and too elaborate forms of 
contract or policy. It is difficult to perceive any excuse for the 
promulgation of so many theories and schemes, except upon the 
ground that they are intended to accomplish just what is accom- 
plished, to wit, the entering into contracts by the insured the 
true force and effect of which they do not understand.” 

Various arrangements of instalment values and deferred an- 
-nuities under attractive names, schemes of all sorts to appeal 
to the selfish interest of the prospect, and to make him think 
he was getting something unusual appeared from time to time. 
The advisory board scheme appeared and flourished for a con- 
siderable while. One good contract was evolved, however, and 
is generally offered today; that is, the life income or continuous 
instalment policy, which meets a real need of the insuring 
public. These schemes, however, led to the scrutiny of policies 
by the insurance department and to the enactment of a standard 
policy in the State of New York, and standard provision laws 
in several other States. In most of the other States where there 
are no such laws companies are required to file copies of their 
policy forms with the commissioner for his review and criticism. 


CLAUSE IS BROADENED. 


In recent years policies have appeared with a clause providing 
that in the event of total and permanent disability of the in- 
sured that the policy would become paid up; that is, that the 
premiums would be advanced by the company without charging 
the same as a lien against the contract. Later this clause was 
broadened to provide a lien on the paid up option, the payment 
of the policy in ten or twenty instalments. In some of these 
policies an accident provision was inserted, doubling the amount 
of insurance in the event of the death of the insured by acci- 
dental means, and the latest development is the issuance of a com- 
plete accident and health policy in conjunction with the life in- 
surance contract. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


We have said nothing so far in regard to industrial insurance. 
The first industrial company to meet with success was the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company which began business in England in 
1854. The first industrial company in this country began business 
in 1873. The development in this feature of lite insurance has 
been nothing short of marvelous. It began as an experiment to 
fill the need which was supplied by the friendly society, but 
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to do so with an assurance of prompt and full payment to the 
policyholder. The contract has been broadened and liberalized 
as rapidly as the contracts of the regular old line companies. 

Industrial policyholders today receive greater benefits for the 
premium paid than ever before in the history of industrial insur-~ 
ance. Industrial companies have distributed to their policyhold- 
ers millions of dollars in gratuitous bonuses or dividends on non- 
participating policies, liberality which has not been shown in any 
other branch of the insurance business. 





SUB-STANDARD INSURANCE. 


When the old Equitable was organized there were two classes 
of risks—good and bad, insurable and uninsurable. No effort 
had thus far been made to extend the benefits of life insurance 
to the largest possible number of risks, for data sufficient for this 
purpose was not available. It was not uncommon for a risk to 
be declined by one company and accepted by another, showing 
a difference of opinion among medical directors as to how to 
class a risk. This question of sub-standard insurance engaged the 
attention of actuaries as early as 1872, in which year Mr. Jas. R. 
McFayden presented a paper on this subject before the British 
Institute of Actuaries, but no extended: effort to handle sub-stand- 
ard business seems to have been made until 1893, when the New 
York Life insurance company instituted an investigation of the 
applications postponed-and declined by it, which investigation was 
completed in 1906, and as a result of which the company an- 
nounced its intention to write sub-standard insurance. This was 
accomplished either by placing policyholders in a special class 
with reference to dividends, which was possible under the de- 
ferred dividend system then in vogue by placing a lien upon the 
policy running off in a given period of years, after which time 
full insurance was granted, or by a combination of both systems. 
By this means many were able to obtain insurance who had never 
been able to secure it before. While it is true they paid a heavier 
premium for insurance, the premium was justified by the greater 
hazard assumed by the company, and the policyholder was bene- 
fited through the ability to protect his family hitherto impossible 
to him. The lien system, as well as the placing of policies in spe- 
cial classes, is still practiced, but as a result of the legislation fol- 
lowing the investigation in New York the lien system was abol- 
ished by all companies doing business in the State of New York 
and sub-standard business is now handled by charging extra 
premium. Sub-standard business, however, has been accepted by 
only a comparatively few companies. 


GROUP PLAN. 


This is an entirely new adaptation of life insurance. Hereto- 
fore, except in case of industrial policies, insurance has not been 
accepted without rigid medical examination, but by the acceptance 
of a large number of lives in one group, subject only to inspection 
as to the general appearance, moral and hygienic surroundings, as 
well as habits of life of the insured, where large numbers are in- 
sured at one time, the question of medical examination is waived. 
By this means employers are enabled to provide a death benefit 
for the beneficiaries of their employees at death, and this form of 
insurance is sometimes issued in conjunction with an annuity 
scheme and accident and health or disability insurance. Neces- 
sity has been felt by employers of making provision for the wel- 
fare of their employees. It is the recognition of a new thought 
that the obligation of the employer does not stop merely at paying 
the wage only in consideration for services rendered. Life in- 
surance has again been able to fill a want which in most instances 
could not otherwise be supplied. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONTRACT, 


The first effort of the Government to regulate the life insurance 
contract is found in the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law of 1860. 
Laws were later passed by the State of New York and other 
States, but these were mild in their character and did not go be- 
yond protecting the insured’s interest in the reserve held under 
a life insurance policy, or rather of defining what his interest 
should be, since by contract, except in a few instances, this right 
had not been defined until the Armstrong investigation in New 
York, the result of which was the passage of a standard policy 
law, followed by the enactment of standard provision laws in 
other States. It is fair to life insurance to state, however, that 
no great advantage has resulted to the insured from the passage 
of such laws. In the final analysis, competition has been at the 
bottom of practically every forward step in the evolution of the 
life insurance contract, and to competition rather than to regula- 
tion may be credited the achievements which have been made by 
life insurance companies in producing a contract the fairness and 
liberality of which is not surpassed in any other line of commer- 
cial endeavor. 
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GOVERNMENT CURES EVILS. 


There seems to be in the minds of many the idea that gov- 
ernment is the cure for all our evils, and so we find an effort to 
cure some of the supposed evils in life insurance by having the 
government engage in the business of insurance. The State of 
Wisconsin has entered the life insurance business, but it is too 
early yet to comment on the scheme, as it has not been put into 
effect; Massachusetts endeavored to provide cheaper industrial 
insurance through the savings bank scheme; Canada is selling 
annuities to its citizens; and the Italian Government, which once 
prohibited the undertaking of life insurance, has now undertaken 
to run the life insurance business as a government monopoly. It 
remains to be seen what will be the results of these experiments. 
It is doubtful if any such marvelous development of insurance 
will be made through Government agencies as has been made 
through corporate activity. 


CONCLUSION. 


Our brief consideration of the successive states in the develop- 
ment of life insurance é¢ontract ends. From a_gambler’s 
chance to a mathematical science, from a crude system to dis- 
tribute the losses of a few among many, to a system in which the 
distribution is balanced to a scientific nicety; from prejudice, 
opposition and even prohibition to a recognition accorded scarcely 
any other business, the evolution of the life insurance contract 
has gone forward until today life insurance must be considered 
a social necessity, without which governments would be burdened 
with paupers beyond their capacity to handle. Truly the history 
of life insurance, as one writer said, is a romance. It is to the 
credit of the companies in the United States that the greatest de- 
velopment of the life insurance business has taken place on this 
continent, for its companies have covered almost the entire civil- 
ized world with their policies, and have been pioneers in many 
of the most important liberalization of. the life insurance con- 
tract. We have considered those facts without reference 
to the most bewildering of all: the facts in the history 
of life insurance, the amazing figures representing the growth 
accompanying these changes which have been discussed. 
Were it within the scope of this paper to present these figures, 
wonder would be changed to amazement, and this all has hap- 
pened within the brief space of 186 years, brief as compared 
with the infinity of time. 

What may we expect within the next 186 years? He would 
be a daring prophet indeed who would hazard an answer to this 
question. : 





All Wrong, Says Mr. Kiernan. 





The Journal of Commerce has for many days been conducting 
a symposium on the subject of graded commissions, in which 
many underwriters from all parts of the country have variously 
said that the graded plan is good, bad, indifferent, the only one 
feasible, unjust, unfair, equitable, and many other things. The 
latest opinion expressed is by Peter D. Kiernan, a well-known 
Albany agent, who was among those thought of for insurance 
commissioner to succeed Mr. Hotchkiss. Mr. Kiernan’s view 
is so different and so business-like, that we reproduce it in full, 
as follows: ; 


I intended to refrain from taking part in the discussion regard- 
ing the commission question, but I cannot resist the temptation 
any longer, and in order to make the issue clear at the outset, I 
disagree with everyone that has contributed anything on the 
subject up to this time. I am tired of hearing insurance com- 
missioners and insurance managers assert that a commission of 
15 per cent. or 25 per cent. is or is not excessive. They are only 
making an arbitrary statement which is not: based on exact 
knowledge. I believe it will be conceded that the value of the 
agent’s service is meastired in a large decree by the costs which 
the agent has to meet in order to give the required service, and I 
have looked in vain for any analysis of this cost. 

We have a representative agency in this city, and I believe that 
our experience will be similar to the average agent. Last year 
we issued 3,000 policies covering on dwellings. Out of this num- 
ber 1,250 represented a premium of $5 per policy or less, the 
average being $3.50. Our average net commission was I5 per 
cent., so that we obtained 52% cents commission on each of. these 
policies, but it cost us in office and clerical expenses $1 for each 
policy we issued, so that we lost 47% cents on each of these poli- 
cies. I have found upon investigation that most of the leading 
agencies have a policy cost equally as high as ours. Is there any 
reason or obligation on our part, either to the assured or to the 
State, that compels us to transact this business at a loss? 
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We have made a bugbear of the commission percentage 
question, as if there were something sacred about some given 
standard, and as if any variation from that standard was an im- 
position on the public, and this has been largely due to the 
fact that there has been no earnest effort to determine agency 
cost. 
paper for ™% cent, and sells it at 1 cent, an advance of foo 
per cent. That same newspaper is transported to Albany and 
sold for 2 cents, an advance of 100 per cent., to cover transporta- 
tion charges, and yet no one deems these percentages excessive. 
An agent doing a business of $500 in premiums one year and 
second year doing $1,000 in premiums, has increased his busi- 
ness 100 per cent. In each of these cases I have cited the per- 
centage sounds big but amounts to little. 

The vegetables we use on our table bear a percentage advance 
of from 50 per cent to 300 per cent, over the amount the farmer 
receives, yet when we analyze the reasons we find that these 
costs are due to conditions, but an effort is apparently being 
made to settle the question of agents’ commissions by some 
arbitrary standard, without any such knowledge. In all the 
modern industrial plants they are applying scientific management, 
the first principle of which is to determine costs and after that 
is determined they are in an intelligent position to try and 
ane a condition that will lower costs and yet maintain efficiency 
value. 

I do not believe that we should be frightened by great names 
of either insurance commissioners or insurance companies. Their 
arbitrary statements are simply a result of rule of thumb meth- 
ods, and not due to the study of fundamental conditions that 
create costs, and until that is known it is idle to discuss the 
question as to whether a given commission is or is not a proper 
etn ee to agents and one that can be justified to the 
public. 


Insurance Society Speakers. 


The Insurance Society of New York has announced a partial 
list of the speakers who will address the various branches of the 
society during the coming season, as follows: : 


October 28, 5.15 p. m—John Hanway, with Harris, Forbes & 
Co., bankers, will speak to the accountancy branch on “Bonds.” 

November 26, 5.15 p. m.—George Richards, author of “Richards 
on Insurance,” will address the society on “The Doctrine of 
Subrogation and Its Practical Application to Insurance.” 

February 17, 5.15 p. m.—Attorney Frederick T. Case will ad- 
dress the accountancy branch on “Some Popular Fallacies Re- 
Be the Liability of Brokers and Agents for Premiums Col- 
ected.” 

March 11, 5.15 p. m.—Everett U. Crosby, of the insurance firm 
of Henry W. Brown & Co., will speak on “The Early History of 
the Restricted Sprinkler Schedule.” 

March 133, 5.15 p. m.—Francis W. Gridley, of Gross & Gross, 
will address the accountancy branch on “Office Buildings.” 

March 26, 5.15. p. m.—Richard A. Deming, vice president of 
ne ee ae Surety Company, will talk on “Fidelity and Surety 

onds.” 

April 7, 5.15 p. m.—Claude E. Scattergood, assistant secretary 
of the Fidelity and Casualty, will address the accountancy branch 
on “Kind of Statistics to Be Kept and Methods of Keeping Them, 
and Statistical Results from Accounting Records.” 

April 8, 5.15 p. m—Louis N. Denniston, agency instructor of 
the Travelers of Hartford, will speak on “Passing It Along.” 


A Good Example of Intelligent Work. 


The following is an exact copy of a letter recently received 
at the home office of the New York Life, the writer of which pre- 
fers to remain anonymous: 


I got him!—Mr. B.: He was harder to move than a 
boisdarch stump. Forty years old, big business, lots of money, 
good health, didn’t believe in life insurance, a wife-and two chil- 
dren. His mind had been ruined for insurance by men who had 
tried to show him it was an investment. He had a severe case 
of “Dividenditis.” He was shrewd, had twenty illustrations from 
as many different companies, some of the illustrations five or six 
years old, and he knew net cost from start to finish. 

At different times I talked to him, learned all I could about his 
views of life insurance, never made a statement to him concern- 
ing any form of policy. He did all the talking up to yesterday. 

His general manager was a very efficient man, had been with 
him twenty years. This I knew. Finally I got to see him and 
said: “Mr. B., what is there about your general manager that 
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makes you like him so well?” He went on to explain that he 
was the best man in his line of business in the United States; 
that he was worth $20,000 a year to him and to his business. I 
said: “Suppose he dies, you would, of course, replace him, but if 
he is that valuable you would lose a lot of money.” I suggested 
some insurance there. He thought it a very good idea and asked 
me to come and talk it over some day. I said: “All right, there 
is just one more point. Who owns this business?” “I do,” he 
said. “That is true for a certain length of time; you only have a 
mortgage on it; you can’t carry it with you; it won’t do yau any 
good forty years from now.” “No, but it will my family.” 
“Which is more important, you or your general manager? Your 
general manager doesn’t finance your business; he didn’t build 
it. It is worth, with you at the head of it, $500,000. Now Mrs. 
B. and the children have a larger interest in this business than 
you have because all three of them, your wife and two children, 
are much younger and will outlive you; therefore, they have a 
longer and a larger interest than you could possible have. If 
this general manager is worth $20,000 a year to you as a sub- 
officer (or practically speaking, a messenger boy), what do you 
think you’re worth to Mrs. B. and the children?” 

He admitted that I had him. I said: “Mr. B., you don’t be- 
lieve in life insurance because you can make more money with 
your money, but you let the boys and Mrs. B. insure you in 
order to partially meet the loss your death would mean to them 
and the business.” We talked a whole lot over this, got back to 
the question of dividends and style of insurance. I said: “All 
policies in all companies are based on the same thing: ordinary 
life. If you want to pay up an ordinary life in fifteen or twenty 
years, you pay a little more, consequently get a fifteeen or a 
twenty-payment life. This is insurance and not investment. All 
of these companies you have in front of you are good.” Then I 
pointed out that if they were good, the reason that made them 
good was that they had big assets, long experience and had been 
successful; we were better because a study of our history (which 
was a detailed report) proved that we had been more successful 
than any of the other good companies. 

The easiest man I ever wrote. 





Comments on Life Insurance Legislation of 1912. 





The American Political Science Review, for August, contained 
an instructive article on life insurance legislation in the United 
States in 1912, from the competent pen of Robert Lynn Cox, 
manager and counsel for the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. In his general comments on this legislation Mr. Cox 
says: 

Laws enacted by the several States in 1911 brought the total 
number of statutory requirements affecting the institution of life 
insurance and its holders of thirty million policies up to about 
forty-five hundred. This figure does not include the requirements 
affecting domestic companies solely, with the exception of New 
York State. Were those to be added, the number would be 
Domestic laws should be considered in any general 
review of life insurance legislation, but there is no compilation 
of them, as it is not needed for practical purposes. No one 
company is subject to all the laws governing domestic and foreign 
companies in all States. But there are several which have to 
adjust themselves to the laws governing foreign companies in 
practically all the States, in addition to the domestic companies’ 
laws of their respective home States. Therefore, there are some 
companies—the larger ones—which operate under nearly all the 
forty-five hundred requirements referred to. This gives one view 
of the present magnitude of the supervision of the business of 
life insurance by the States, in its practical application. 

As to the character of these requirements, they range from 
broad principles of supervision to regulation of minute business 
details. In other words, some States believe that while the 
managers should be held responsible for the operation of their 
companies their judgment should not be restricted by a multitude 
of legal enactments. Other States, besides holding the managers 
responsible, also provide in detail as to how they shall perform 
various parts of their managerial functions. Laws dealing spe- 
cifically with the business of life insurance might be. classed 
under the following broad groupings: 

Regulating the administrative functions of the companies, in- 
cluding election of directors and officers, apportionment and 
limitation of expenses, compensation to agents, investment of 
capital stock and assets, maintenance of reserves, distribution 
of surplus to policyholders, keeping of records and accounts, 
provision for medical examinations, preparation and filing of 
reports, including annual statements, etc. 
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Pertaining to the rights of the insured, including provisions 
that guarantee their use of the reserve accumulations on their 
policies in event of lapse or surrender; loans on their policies; 
phraseology that makes the policy clear and not susceptible of 
misrepresentation, etc. 

Dealing with the conduct and ethics of the business, including 
prohibition of rebating by agents, and use of misleading state- 
ments or incomplete comparisons tending to induce policyholders 
to lapse, forfeit or surrender their insurance. 

Regulation of companies in their organization stage, including 
various provisions designed to prevent deception in promotion 
and sale of stock to the public. 

Taxation and fees. 

Functions and powers of State insurance departments, includ- 
ing valuation of policies, examinations of companies and deter- 
mining solvency of same, licensing of companies and agents, 
filing of various reports made by companies, collection of taxes 
and fees, enforcement of laws and penalties, etc. 

In addition to these groupings of laws specifically applying to 
life insurance there are many other statutes of general effect 
which concern the business, including regulations with respect 
to investments generally and their taxation; corporation laws 
requiring annual and special reports to be made to State officials, 
in addition to those furnished to the insurance supervision 
authorities; acts relative to corrupt practices. and registration 
of legislative counsel, and anti-trust legislation so broadly drawn 
as to require reports and statements from life insurance com- 
panies. 

While in theory all laws dealing with life insurance are sup- 
posed to be based primarily on the idea of protecting the interests 
of policyholders, as a matter of fact they are really approached 
from various view points. Undoubtedly most of the legislation 
dealing with the administrative functions of the company, policy 
provisions, the conduct of the business and departmental super- 
vision is approached from what is regarded as the view point 
of the policyholder. However, the same cannot be said of the 
various statutes imposing varying rates of taxation upon policy- 
holders’ funds, for the twelve million dollars thus annually col- 
lected is exacted chiefly as a revenue proposition for the benefit 
of the public generally. This sum is many times more than the 
cost of insurance supervision. A calculation made on the basis 
of 1907 statistics shows that the ratio of expenses of State in- 
surance departments, including the supervision of life, fire and 
all other branches to the amount of life insurance taxes collected 
ranged from 2.6 per cent. to 20.2 per cent., with the exception 
of a single State which collected no taxes. The State whose 
ratio was 2.6 per cent. collected more than one and one-half 
million dollars in life insurance taxes in 1907, while the cost of 
its insurance department that year was little more than $40,000. 

One phase concerning the supervision of the life insurance 
business, which is lost sight of by legislators, as a rule, is that 
the policyholder is inseparable from the company. A _ burden- 
some restriction placed upon the business is placed upon the 
policyholders. A company is merely a collection of policyholders. 
It is, of course, most desirable that the interests of policyholders 
should be thoroughly protected by legal enactments. But life 
insurance is a highly technical business, and efforts to legislate 
on the subject without deliberation and study as to the effect 
on the whole fabric are likely to result in burdensome restric- 
tions entailing much expense to policyholders without any benefit 
to them. 

Any expense that is added to the business increases the cost of 
insurance and therefore falls upon present or future policy- 
holders. Not only is this true of the taxes and fees imposed, 
but also of the expenses caused by the diversity of statutory 
provisions in the States. If a general policy form which applies 
to most States has to be amended and especially printed for a 
certain State, that additional expense is borne by the policy- 
holders. So is it also with respect to special forms of voluminous 
statements that may be required by some States. The prepara- 
tion of a special report by a large company for one State re- 
cently involved the exclusive use of a band of clerks for several 
months. The present lack of uniformity among statutory re- 
quirements largely adds to the cost of insurance in many ways. 
At the home office of all companies of considerable size there 
are various officials whose duties largely consist of keeping track 
of the statutory requirements in the different States, and seeing 
that their companies conform to all of them. This is expensive, 
but it would be still more expensive to violate any of these 
provisions, even innocently. 

The year 191r saw no diminution in the tendency to propose 
and enact legislation on the subject.of life insurance. All told 
about 1,650 bills were introduced in the legislatures of forty- 
three States, including the District of Columbia, where some 
insurance bills were introduced in Congress. Of these 1,650 bills 
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160 became laws. They ranged from one brief statute, requiring 
that notice shall be given to policyholders in connection with 
the merger of one insurance company with another, to a com- 
prehensive code of 238 sections involving all branches of in- 
surance. 









Mr. Cox enters into details concerning the life insurance laws 
so far enacted in 1912. In reference to the experiment of State 
life insurance in Wisconsin, he says: 

A trial of State insurance is to be made under a law enacted by 
Wisconsin. The statute provides that existing officials, including 
the Insurance Commissioner, shall operate a life insurance busi- 
ness for the benefit of the residents of the State. This is an ex- 
periment which will be watched with much interest. The theory 
back of the law is that the State can provide insurance cheaper 
than companies, because it will have no agency force to solicit 
business, and because being a State institution, it will have addi- 
tional prestige. Some companies at various times during the his- 
tory of life insurance have tried to do business without agents, 
but the general experience in the past has proved that the people 
do not take life insurance unless they are educated to do so 
through personal interviews. One of the arguments against State 
insurance is that it will be subject to the vicissitudes of changing 
politics, including a lack of continuous expert supervision and 
management. The Wisconsin law provides that the life fund to 
be administered by the State shall be without liability on the part 
of the State beyond the amount of the fund paid in by the policy- 
holders. Policies are issuable only to residents of the State and 
not in excess of $3,000 on any life or of $300 a year from age 
sixty on any annuity risk. Insurance in the State fund is op- 
tional, not compulsory. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid toits policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 


Che 


qyaton 
*‘Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 


The argument 


that gets the 
business. 


life Insurance Qo. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 





Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 | 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
Excess of amount so returned.............. 7,760,592 61 
insurance in force December 31, 1911................-002 000. 199,154,900.04 





The only company with sucha record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 








1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 


Health and Accident Companies 
THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 


OF THE @ WORLD | BUT 
Sa | ) Only One 


LARGEST 
The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 






INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


4 


‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 
It Pays a Dime To 


Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.”’ } 


(of Liverpool, England.] 





} Sept. 14, t 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


ED 
gov"? 795 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE | 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L, ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN ©; PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249.742 





ESTABLISHED 1853 > 
REE MPLTISIAT Van Lo CUTGTD)\e\o\slsie bs ols alels vis = mye cn. <'e s\e.0leeje cee ese $4,000, 428.73 
Total Liabilities, fexcent Capitalermn cutee cians sec mee oe 2,044,458.01 
Rs eC cain sinlee cies Uciste daw sccverneabassenesete 500,000, 00 
Be LORE EONUCVDOICETS.. vcd c's:5 o.0 spa ea 0ice be ocd ocean sien cic I 955,969.82 
F, F. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


“hee encital SPR RO Nats ch nid’ siaole wide Si aielesoe Riaieelass awe Wa alelns 6:9) a6 eels $1,000.000,00 

RSP ier cia oleicia’ cioiaiaiolt @ oln'siaiei-s)4.e 010 gleteia’slels\ eleiale winielec's oie eeitieies.s eves $6,852,645, 96 
Neves SPEIER eee -Fe clad la tore lelelewasicinn ereleatejaidiee codticje ohne inidee $2,289,631.94 
IMMLOTIGTRPOMGY TLOIG OLS: ca. a cics pivines sn alos calvisc'e wens ahdesls cnwesi ee $3,289,631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 





“* We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 





HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—"' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 

GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILA DELPHIA 


Ga pibal eee case Gils cc ois dud cccteasis ed widiele: shears oie a Se nieis. cides 





Cash $750,000.00 
emsurance: and all) Liabilities cs. cca s.c'o leu viele vivieneleineie eas 4,631,620.85 
STO ee ernie ed as = selectins dio stigmas a nle,c\e eietare’s bie qeleseie-s'a 2,240,478.24 

PPOEAISIONUALY  X5 TOL2's a visiin waials Oe n alee cials ala cleis pivigiorels eve $7,622,099.09 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. 1. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


QUEE 


Ins.Co. of America, 


New Yor, 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, 500 000.00. 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,319,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


Assets! tise : ‘ 
(Market value Dec. "31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 























BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents | 
LIFE oe 

If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 

references, and a propostion for an agency, if-in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 





Phis Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
TROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause ad Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability * Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


$850,000.00 
473,580.69 


bey $1,323,580.69 


Cash Capital, ae ee ar 
Net Surplus, - = * 


Surplus to Policyholders, 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 
An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The | «<Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watelareed i 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in POV D5 ceva eres $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to preducing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


See ——- 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


ished voaety 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY— TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 








HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK GITY 


A. D, IRVING, JR., 
SECRETARY 


LOUIS P. BAYARD | JOINT 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD Df MAMAGERS 
eR TO | AME 

















“HARTFORD LIFE 


; Sept. 14, 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 








YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


£6 5 
F. & D.”” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 
Capital, = = ” = =$2,.000,000.00 
Assets, = = = = = 8$,133,000.57 
Surplus to Policyholders, 4,818, 481.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


have successfully handled more fires than 
all other Automatic Sprinklers combined. 
They have been installed in more than 
100,000 buildings. They furnish at once 
the simplest, the most sensitive and the 
most reliable and complete fire protection 





to any building or its contents. 








Our Periodical 


THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA | 


The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin 
is full of information about sprinkler protection 


You will receive it regularly if you ask for it 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Executive Offices: 





520 Walnut Street 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 


Incerporated 1855 


40-40 


Continental Insurance Company 


of New York 


A wise agent makes his strongest company his leader, That company is certain to be the Continental. 








Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office : 
332 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President 
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Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA, 
UNITED STATES BRANGH, 
JANUARY i, 1912 
WASSCtS “Siete «o's c siviessle be s.6'n'e bles Vie ialeleisinleielegails'eln sie sleipiols aielsinieis $1,657,481.26 
Liabilities cs se c\cebiesie'e o:efele clele\s| cislate’n/nlofeiaelelele.eleinicnisieielelsimialsisls 935,002.52 
Weta Sarplits siercisiorssese ersiors ne olcicle\wsieipictele sie) sleialpioieloiatatereiets $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. R. BROCK, Vice President, 
W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager, 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
““ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


GARETT AT ea - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


LJANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 








Agencies 
im all the Principal Places 
in the United States. 





OFFICE: 
25 LIBERTY STREET. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


‘ (Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


a Taleis SI. bp geice Sonle Sinpio a © Shel kes wp sto eSlole fate oS ma Mal SI TRO Pee Bre #%385,000,000 
Bains SoMOnaeo.) SCosG aan $28,000,000 











_ EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 


ERNEST E, CLARK, President. 

Organized 1879. 

Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER - - - - - 





$18,200,000 





REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Wit Kee B ees. Secretary 


Address: 





** The Leading Fire Insurance rate of America.”* 





Incorporated 1819, 


Cash Capital $5,000,000 .00 


CS Co Oe 2 0,6 6d OM Uwe ss © 6 se oe elena 


Cash. Assets yt, cedss hse Site Cee 22,017,389.71 
Total “Liabilities: -roe0 oer. oe eee 9,183,194.97 
Net.-Surplus (+ei+ 7.00 bo @uewawa sic oy Se 7,834,194.74 
Surplus for Policyholders %...2... 4. see 12,834,194.74 
Losses” -Paid in -93 Years ©. i440. cee 128,003,578 .80 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
ayirganee ee E. BEARDSLEY, | Assistant Secretaries 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
THOS, E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen. Agt 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jagkeon Boulevard. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby S 


NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut st. 


THE Fidelity and 


Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NE W YORK 








Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 


» $10,678, 673. 37 
3,124,412.06 
39,481,720.02 


Assets 
(Sapital and Surplus....0.03 7. 2 
Losses paid to December 31, 1911, 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boner Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Kiffomobile: Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Coiipefiaations 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Tanbiity: 


Che GHeekly 


Guderwriter : 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








Vor. LXXXVII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 








TOI2. ING 512. 











Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: 
cents. 


Five Dollars per annum-in advance; single copies, 15 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNSERWRITER. 


Entered at tke New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 


CuHarLes A. JENNEY, 
President and Treasurer. 


L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








SPONTANEOUS expressions of respect, admiration and 
affection from far and wide fittingly marked the occur- 
rence this week of the fiftieth anniversary of President 
Snow’s connection with the Home Insurance Company 
of New York. It was the recognition by the official and 
agency forces, the holders of the policies, and the busi- 
ness public of those great qualities of leadership which 
have put the company at the head of its class in the 
United States. Mr. Snow is well described by a fellow 
underwriter as “an American citizen of the finest type, 
conservative, broad minded, quiet and keen, with an in- 
timate knowledge of his business, based upon practical 
experience, gifted with good health, good sense, good 
humor and optimism, whom no conflagration, no finan- 
cial alarm can drive into panic.’ Nothing can be added 
to this just estimate, save the wish of all that the Home 
and the Home people may have many more years of this 
beneficent guidance. 





SETTING apart a day for fire prevention observances 
which is associated with a notable historic event, the great 
Chicago conflagration of October 9, 1871, serves to im- 
press the occasion and its purposes on the public mind. 
The forthcoming October 9, which is but two weeks and 
four days away, is Fire Prevention Day in a number of 
States, particularly in the West, and the Governors of 
Hlinois, Iowa, Ohio and Minnesota have issued pro- 
clamations urging their people to devote the day to spe- 
cial activities which will awaken general attention to the 
fact that one of the most calamitous of our public evils 
is largely avoidable. The Chicago program for the day— 
for which the municipal authorities and the Association 
of Commerce are mainly responsible—is to be com- 
~ mended for its effectiveness, for it brings into participa- 
tion all classes of the people. The school children will 
have special exercises, there will be public meetings with 
distinguished speakers to attract large audiences, and 
housekeepers will be busy removing rubbish and putting 
their flues and heating apparatus in order for the winter. 
All this is educational in the highest degree, and will 
show results in a diminished fire loss. Imitated by the 
entire country in time, there will be a saving of twice a 
hundred millions of dollars annually in values to the 
American people. 








GRATIFYING success attended the annual meeting of 
the Western Union at Atlantic City this week, saudi the 
prophets of destructive fireworks, consequent upon the 
co-operation agreement, were discomfited. The first 
months of an alliance between two elements that had 
hitherto been in opposition would necessarily bring up 
matters for adjustment and cause solicitude, but with 
a sincere purpose in view by both sides. to reconcile all 
differences there could be no failure. The value of co- 
operation has been recognized by the participants in this 
week’s meeting by the unanimous concession to the con- 
ference committee representative of the union of prac- 
tically plenary powers to settle the mixed agency com- 
plication to the best advantage of all concerned. There 
can be no doubt that the spirit of the Union membership 
will animate the committee membership and meet with 
a like response from the other sharer in the great reform 


movement. The other most interesting matter before 
this week’s meeting was the consolidating of the pub- 


licity bureau of the Union with that of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and this was also ultimately 
approved with but little dissent. The combination of all 
the fire insurance organizations in taking care of proper 
legislation will prove of immense advantage to the busi- 
ness, and the Western Union could have done no better 
work this week than its approval of this measure. 





Tue safeguarding of machinery looking toward the 
prevention of industrial accidents is a matter to which 
liability underwriters are turning their attention with 
more than passing interest in these days of industrial 
unrest. So much of the liability for industrial accidents 
must now be borne by the employer that it is brought 
home to him now as never before how necessary it is 
to have all exposed parts of machinery thoroughly safe- 
guarded. Liability insurance agents who are desirous 
of serving their clients well, and of improving the risks 
they control, are also studying this phase of the business, 
which in former years was ‘left largely to the salaried 
inspector of the company. In addition to this there is 
a widespread interest on the part of those who insure 
industrial workers against sickness, accident and death, 
in whatever safeguards can be devised for the welfare 
of the workingman. It is with these points in view that 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER has prepared a series of 
articles dealing with the safeguarding of industrial ma- 
chinery, and it gives us pleasure to announce that we are 
this week enlarging the scope of the supplement we have 
heretofore published in the interests of industrial insur- 
ance only, to cover the liability interests as well, in the 
manner above indicated. This supplement will hereafter 
be known as the Monthly Liability and Industrial Sup- 
plement of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, and its date of 
issue will be the third Saturday of each month. Else- 
where we publish a fuller outline of the forthcoming 
articles dealing with liability insurance. 
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facts and Opinions. 


On Monday of this week President Elbridge Gerry Snow 
reached the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the 
Home insurance company, of which the last eight years have 
been as its president. It was a happy day for President Snow 
and for everybody connected with the Home. Hundreds of 
messages and letters of congratulation came in, and many 
friends called in person to express their felicitations. There 
were numerous tokens of esteem and affection from those 
working with and under the direction of President Snow, 
among them being a fine scarfpin set with gray pearls and 
incrusted with diamonds from his fellow officers in the 
company; a gold traveling toilet set from the home office 
employees and a Tiffany gold vase filled with roses and 
accompanied by a testimonial on vellum from the members 
of the field force. The directors gave President Snow a 
gold half century service medal, the same being suitably 
inscribed. In the evening President Snow, with Mrs. 
Snow, was the guest of honor at a delightful dinner from the 
officers, directors and field force at the Waldorf-Astoria. There 
were present Ohio State agent C. T. Deatrick, who has never 
worked for any other insurance company, and who was toast- 
master of the evening; Vice Presidents E. H. A. Correa and 
Frederick C. Buswell; Secretaries Areunah M. Burtis and 
Charles L. Tyner, and from the board of directors John H. 
Flagler) Ho: FaeN Oy.es milena i Cla ks Gees 11S See Coe 
Kelsey, Thomas Kent, Lucien N. Warner, John Claflin and 
W. D. Baldwin. The field force representatives were Kalford 
Kreth, general agent for Alabama and Mississippi; F. A. 
Wetherbie, general agent for Massachusetts; C. T. Deatrick, 
State agent for Ohio; Walter Scott, State agent for Missouri; 
Frank E. Burk, State agent for western New York; George 
A. Clark, State agent for New Jersey; A. G. Hancock, State 
agent for Maryland, and Howard P. Moore, State agent for 
eastern New York. There were several letters from men 
unable to come, and numerous informal remarks from those 
present. President Snow responded to all of them at ‘once 
in a characteristic manner. The menu cards were handsomely 
done on vellum and carried a fine likeness of President 
Snow. The inscription on the first page was as follows: 


1862. TOL2: 


Love feast in honor: of 
ELBRIDGE GERRY Snow, Esquire, 
held upon his completion of fifty years in the service of 
The Home Insurance Company, 
New York, 
on Monday, the sixteenth of September, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


The letter from the field force, which accompanied the gold 
vase, was signed by 105 men, and read as follows: 


Believing that the fiftieth anniversary of your connection with the Home 
should not pass unnoticed by us we desire to offer our congratulations and 
good wishes, and to convey that sense of personal obligation to you which 
everyone of us feels Knowing the spirit that has pervaded all of your 
work, we realize that the most acceptable tribute will be one that confesses 
the force and endurance of your example rather than the gréatness of your 
achievements. Your quiet, consistent effort, quick comprehension and 
ready sympathy have inspired us all, and your work has builded its own 
monument. The pride we have in the Home is a part of the life of each 
of us, and to you as the embodiment and type of all the company is and 
represents we offer our devotion and love, and ask you to accept as a 
token of our loyalty to the Home, and to you, this golden vase filled with 
flowers of affection and highest respect. 


“ 





The nationalization of the publicity bureau heretofore main- 
tained by the Western Union and its transfer to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was completed, as expected, at 
Atlantic City on Tuesday, at which time O. B. Ryon, who 
has been in charge of the bureau for the Western Union. 
‘was elected general counsel to the National Board. Mr. 
Ryon will now have headquarters in New York city, where 


he will direct the combined efforts of all the stock fire insur- 
ance companies in the country with reference to legislative 
work. Representatives of the Western Union, Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the National Board of Fire Underwriters were 
present at the conference. The action on the part of the 
Western Union was almost unanimously confirmed at the 
annual meeting of that organization Wednesday, although a 
little excitement was caused later by an effort to reopen and 
defeat the plan. This did not succeed. It was decided not 
to burden the bureau with any unwieldy name, but its work 
will be carried on as a part of that of the committee on laws 
with Mr. Ryon as general counsel. It is expected that Mr. 
Ryon will be in New York next week to begin the organiza- 
tion of his bureau, which will be located at 135 William street. 
The following is the statement of its purpose: 

The purpose of this movement is to concentrate the entire force and in- 
fluence of the stock fire insurance companies doing business in this country, 
in order to secure from legislators and supervising officers uniform laws 
and just regulations, and to co-operate in the defense of litigation and 
exactions affecting fire insurance interests. The carrying into effect and 
supervising of this purpose are to be centered in the principal executive 
officers and managers of stock fire insurance companies as represented by 
the committee on laws of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Other companies may participate by making a proportionate 
contribution to the expense. The representatives of other or- 
ganizations designated to act with the committee on laws in 
the handling of the work are as follows: Western Union, W. 
H. Sage, A. F. Dean, W. N. Johnson; Pacific Board of Fire 
Underwriters, W. J. Dutton, Rolla V. Watt; South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, H. R. Bush, Thomas Egleston. 
It was voted to ask the Western Insurance Bureau to name 
one represetnative to act with the others, which will give 
the Bureau two members on the entire committee, the other 
being G. A. Viehmann, who is on the committee on laws. It 
is thought probable that Charles E. Sheldon will be named to 
represent the Bureau. 


The annual meeting of the Western Union was held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. President Fred S. James pre- 
sided, and more than seventy representatives of companies 
answered to the roll call. The president in his annual ad- 
dress referred to the benefits that had come from co-opera- 
tion, with the Western Insurance Bureau, and recommended 
an extension. of powers to the conference committee repre- 
senting the Union. The governing committee in its report 
said that the new co-operation agreement was successful, and 
that its full possibilities for reforms and improvements in the 
business were very large. The agreement was to be extended 
to the Rocky Mountain field, which would then have a rep- 
resentative on the committee. The technical committees of 
the Union reported on the work being done by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and the sprinklered risk department 
showing marked improvements in fire protection. Follow- 
ing the reports there was an earnest discussion on the propo- 
sition that the National Board of Fire Underwriters shall 
take over the legislative publicity bureau of the Union, and it 
was finally approved by a nearly unanimous vote. At Thurs- 
day’s meeting the enlarged powers asked by the conference 
committee to deal with the mixed agency question were prac- 
tically granted, and the report of the committee on maps that 
an agreement had been made with the publishers of fire in- 
surance maps whereby the complaints of companies can be 
removed was accepted. The committee on publicity and edu- 
cation reported through Chairman Kelsey, detailing the work 
that had been done through the press and by co-operation 
with insurance commissioners, State fire marshals and lead- 
ing commercial organizations. The annual observance of 
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October 9 as Fire Prevention Day was approved. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year ensuing: President, 
Gerald H. Lermit, Western manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don at Chicago; vice president, Edward T. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the American Central of St. Louis; secretary, Edward 
B. Hatch. 


The fire insurance companies have received from a special 
committee of the National Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, composed of C. F. Hildreth, chairman; Paul B. 


Gaylord, James P. Thomson and Lyman M. Drake, a series 


of tentative fire insurance blanks, which the companies are 
asked to adopt. The matter has been referred to a commit- 
tee of which E. H. A. Correa, vice president of the Home of 
New York, is chairman. In its communication to the com- 
panies the committee says: 


The matter of uniform blanks has long been in the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. E, H. A. Correa, vice president of the Home insur- 
ance company of New York; Mr. Henry Evans, president of the Continental 
insuarnce company, and Mr. C. F. Hildreth, of Freeport, Ill., chairman of 
the committee on uniform blanks of this association. The sub-committee 
has made an exhaustive study of the blanks now in use, and has given its 
unanimous approval to the forms herewith submitted, which have been 
subjected to the most careful tests of their fitness. These blanks, all of 
which are adapted for use on the ordinary typewriter, consist of: ‘Fire 
Policy and Daily Report’’; ‘“‘Tornado Policy and Daily Report’; ‘‘Account 
Current Blank, Graded Commission’”’ étwo sizes); “Account Current Blank, 
Flat Commission” (two sizes); “Indorsement Blank.” It is not contended 
that any one of these blanks is superior to the corresponding blank of 
some one or more companies, but it is believed that they are thoroughly 
practicable in every way; that they provide for all the data required, and 
that they conform as closely as practicable to the average general usage 
now in vogue. We fully realize that the standardization of company 
blanks requires mutual concession all along the line, but we believe that 
the time for such standardization has now come, and that the companies 
in general may properly be asked to make whatever of individual sacrifice 
is required in the adoption of these blanks. We think it well to add that 
the committee has all along believed that this is a work that might very 
properly have emanated from the companies themselves, but as none of 
the companies or company associations seemed ready to act, and as the 
agents were the chief sufferers by the lack of uniformity, we were not 
unwilling to act on the suggestion of the joint conference committee by 
taking the lead in this much needed reform. We sincerely hope that you 
will see your way clear to the adoption of these forms as rapidly as stock 
on hand will permit. : 


The London Commercial World of September 2 prints in its 
art gallery a fine portrait of John R. Hegeman, president of 
the Metropolitan Life insurance company, who has recently 
returned from a visit abroad. Our esteemed contemporary 


pays the following tribute to the great life underwriter: 

A most welcome ray of sunshine penetrated into our rather dull and 
drab office last month. It would be misleading to designate it by the 
usual term of a little ray of sunshine, as it appeared in the person of 
Mr. John R. Hegeman, the president and builder in chief of. the Metro- 
politan Life insurance company, whose home office is in New York city. 
Mr. Hegeman measures some 73 or 74 inches in height, with proportionate 
breadth, and the term little does not apply to him in any way whatsoever. 
We wish it was possible to convey to our readers an adequate impression 
of this great and outstanding figure in the life insurance world. By the 
courtesy of the Hatch Publishing Company of New York we are privileged 
to be able to include Mr. Hegeman in our portrait gallery, but that is 
rot enough, or anything like enough, to do justice to one who occupies in 
the United States, in respect to industrial assurance certainly, the position 
the late Sir Henry Harben filled in this country. 


After an account of Mr. Hegeman’s achievements the Com- 
mercial World adds: 


It is a great work. A very plausible thing is to say that industrial as- 
surance is not philanthropy, but evidently it can very closely approach 
thereto. And the man in this world who has been mainly responsible for 
that happy achievement is John R. Hegeman. If the ray of sunshine he 
brought into our office has not had an uplifting influence we do not deserve 
a repetition of a visit, which, although not the first by any means, is 
what we believe the Americans themselves would describe as a red letter 
day in one’s life. 





A prominent New York fire underwriter has addressed a 
communication to the Insurance Commissioner of Colorado, 


a SSS aS 


advocating as a check to the fire waste legislation limiting the 
amount of fire insurance recoverable by a policyholder to 
three-fourths of his loss if the fire has originated on his own 
premises. The writer says: 


The duty of your State in the matter of fire waste lies in the State com- 
pelling every individual or corporation who has a loss by fire to im- 
mediately report to the nearest magistrate or other official under severe 
penalty for neglect. The official to whom such loss is reported must be 
required to obtain all details regarding cause, construction, value, insurance 
and loss, and report the same to the State authorities. The State authori- 
ties must classify such reports and pubilsh them. * * If it should appear 
from such exhibit that more than three-fourths of the fire waste is due to 
“cause unknown,” “negligence or carelessness with matches,’ “cigarettes 
and cigar stumps,”’ etc., etc., the State should pass laws by which no in- 
dividual, however rich or poor, can obtain more than three-fourths of his 
loss where the fire originates, however large or small, and that no company 
will be permitted to indemnify any person or coropration for loss by fire 
until a certificate that such loss has been reported to the proper official has 
been exhibited., These are laws that will automatically and without cost 
reduce the fire waste, and will readily be co-operated in by the public 
when it is properly called to its attention, whereas the passing of laws by 
which insurance companies shall reduce or destroy their own business 
will continue to be as futile in the future as they have in the past. 





The Du Pont Company of Manhattan, with a capital of 
$12,000,000, was incorporated at Albany on Wednesday for 
the purpose of financing the largest office building in the 
world, which is to be erected on the site of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at 120 Broadway, New York. The incor- 
porators are: General T. Coleman du Pont, president, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Frank M. Andrews, architect of the new Hotel 
McAlpin, vice president; L. L. Dunham, an associate of Gen. 
du Pont, secretary and treasurer, and W. A. Ulman, Paul 
Wilson, George F. Brelseford, J. C. Allaback and George E. 
Matthews. The new building, with its site, will cost about 
$20,000,000. It is be thirty-six stories high, and the 
Equitable Life is to occupy four floors. Work on the new 
building probably will be started next December, and it is 
planned to have it completed by May 1, 1914. It will be as 
large as the Woolworth, the American Express and the Mu- 
nicipal Building put together. Frank M. Andrews, the archi- 
tect, says of the building that it will contain all of the latest 
and most modern improvements, and be the greatest office 
building in the world. 


to 


A Paris press dispatch says that the greater longevity of 
women than men is shown by recent French insurance sta- 
tistics, the advantage on the feminine side being almost one- 
third. Thus the average age at death of feminine annuitants 
on one company’s books is seventy, while for men it is barely 
fifty. Another company has several centenarians, all women, 
on its books. These annuitants have already received their 
money back five or six times over. The company is thinking 
of revising its tariff, making the scale for women much higher. 
A distinguished doctor, when asked to account for women’s 
longer lives, said: “Men live much harder and smoke and 
drink too much, even though they rarely work too much. 
Wemen are wiser and think of the future, rarely smoke and 
drink one-tenth as much, while their preoccupations and 
moral sufferings are much less intense. At forty a woman is 
in the plenitude of her physical powers, while a man at the 
same age has probably contracted organic weaknesses which 
will shorten life.” 





The following committee to consider upon what basis and 
form of operation the Louisiana. Fire Prevention Bureau can 
be maintained without violating the existing laws of the State 
has been appointed by Chairman Rees, of the conference fire 
insurance companies transacting business in that State: Mil- 
ton Dargan, manager of the Southern department of the 
Royal, chairman; Frank Lock, manager of the Atlas of Lon- 
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don; Clarence F. Low, manager of the Southern department 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe; S. Y. Tupper, man- 
ager of the Southern department of the Queen; H. A. Smith, 
vice president of the National Fire of Hartford; Charles H. 
Coffin, assistant secretary of the German-American, and 
Henry E. Rees, vice president of the A*tna of Hartford. The 
committee will meet in New Orleans the week beginning 
September 30 at such time and place as may be designated by 
the chairman. 


The Glens Falls has issued a new edition of its well known 
“Up, Down and Out” chart of New York joint stock fire in- 
surance companies, bringing the “mortality” up to January, 
1912. It shows the significant fact that of 105 companies in 
business in 1871 and of 81 organized since, but 44 exist, and 
that of these 186, but 20 are survivors from 1871. Two of 
these 20 reinsured and discontinued business for a while, but 
were finally reorganized under their original charters, and 
others of these survivors have had periods of illness. About 
$30,000,000 of capital is involved in these 142 failures, an ex- 
perience which does not enter into the current statistics of 
fire insurance, which deal only with the figures of surviving 
companies. The promoter of a new insurance company says 
he found this chart the greatest obstacle to his securing sub- 
scriptions. It certainly is an encourager of hesitancy in that 
direction. 


The stockholders of the Jefferson Standard Life insurance 
company of Raleigh have indorsed the action of the com- 
mittee in deciding to increase the capital stock $100,000, mak- 
ing it $350,000. At the meeting of the stockholders of this 
company at Greensboro, N. C., on September 9 the business 
of the Security Life and Annuity at Greensboro of about 
$16,000,000 was reinsured, and in order to effect this reinsur- 
ance it was necessary to thus increase the capital stock of the 
Jefferson. The Security or its nominees will purchase this 
additional stock at par for cash. The Jefferson Standard paid 
nothing for the business of the Security. The Jefferson 
Standard at the same meeting purchased the business of the 
Greensboro Life for $100,000. The consolidation of the three 
companies became effective September 20, and the Jefferson 
Standard thus has about $38,000,000 of insurance in force. 





The following field changes of the American of Newark 
have been annuonced: Fred Hess, formerly with the Illinois 
Inspection Bureau, will act as special agent in Illinois, as- 
sisting State Agent George W. Stuck; R. V. McCormick, who 
for some time past has been assistant to Mr. Stuck, has been 
transferred to Iowa as State agent. He will give particular 
attention to the American’s town business in Iowa, and will 
be assisted by W. C. Kirchheck, who has for some time been 
with the company as special agent in eastern Iowa. In the 
farm department Mr. McCormick will be assisted by B. R. 
Plotts, who has represented the American at Atlanta. W. 
A. Ford, State agent in Nebraska, will return to the office as 
an examiner, and Nebraska business will be temporarily super- 
vised by the Missouri State agent, E. R. Perfect, who for- 
merly had charge of the Nebraska and Missouri fields. 


The United States consul at Birmingham, England, reports 
the recent formation of a new insurance company whose pur- 
pose is to “undertake insurance to cover the liabilities of pat- 
entees and others for the costs and expenses of prosecuting 
and defending actions in connection with letters patent, de- 
signs and trademarks, and other monopolies, including any 
damages awarded against defendants in such actions.” The 


proposal is to insure the validity of patents after examination. 


Both British and foreign patents will come within the scope 
of the company’s operations. The scheme is intended also 
to diminish patent litigation in the belief that patent infringe- 
ment will be less when the patents have been accepted by the 
insurance company. It is believed further that insured pat- 
ents will find a more ready market, because the liability of 
future litigation is avoided. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Georgia has addressed the 
following communication to fire insurance companies trans- 
acting business in the State in reference to the standard form 
of policy, which is required by the new law: 


Your attention is respectfully called to Section 23 of what is known as 
the general insurance act passed by the last Legislature, which requires all 
fire insurance companies doing business in this State to adopt and write a 
standard or uniform policy, and authorizes the Insurance Commissioner to 
prescribe the form of policy. Said section also makes it unlawful for such 
companies to issue any other policy in this State. In pursuance of the 
authority conferred upon this department to prescribe the form of policy 
to be issued, I have adopted for use what is known as the New York 
standard form, and on and after thirty days from this date no other form 
of policy must be issued by any fire company doing business in this State. 
Companies which are now using this form in Georgia are requested to 
advise me of this fact upon receipt of this notice, and those not using it 
are requested to notify me the date on which they begin to use this form. 


In August the New York Life received over 9,500 applica- 
tions for new insurance, and over 100,000 renewal premiums 
were paid. The company paid $2,073,297.33 to beneficiaries 
of 640 deceased policyholders. The causes of death were as 


follows: Bright’s disease, 80; consumption, 77; heart disease, ~ 


72; cancers and tumors, 47; apoplexy, 44; accidents, 37; pneu- 


monia, 32; diseases of digestive organs, 29; diseases of arteries, 


20; liver disease, 19; blood poisoning, anemia, etc., 16; typhoid 
fever, 16; paralysis, 13; diabetes, 12; appendicitis, 10; bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, etc., 6; spinal disease, 5; nervous prostration, 
congestion of brain, etc., 3; old age, 2; rheumatism, 2; all 
other causes, 98. In annuities, cash values, etc., the company 
paid to 5,245 living policyholders $2,743,426.06, or nearly 
$700,000 more than the month’s payments in death claims. 


The violent attack by the Socialist mayor of San Francisco 
on the fire insurance companies on account of their rates met 
a spirited response from the local board of fire underwriters. 
The mayor has made no reply. The Pacific Underwriter says 
of the letter of the board: 


It is dignified, forceful and convincing, and is a credit to the ability 
which drafted it. It places the Board of Fire Underwriters squarely on 
record as to what it will do, and just when it will do it. The mayor was, 
unfortunately, not content with writing the board requesting a reduction 
of rates, but very ill-advisedly rushed into print and played to the gallery 
with threats to drive the insurance companies out of the city if they did 
not at once accede to his demands. His attitude savored of demagogism 
and antagonism, and the machinery of the city government was invoked 
and resolutions passed by the board of supervisors backing up the attitude 
of the mayor. The public-was given a wrong impression of the board and 
its affairs, and the affair is regrettable all around. 





With the view to breaking up the Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
insurance company, formerly domiciled in Mississippi, but 
which has left the State and is seeking to do business through 
agents, Insurance Commissioner Henry, of that State, sent 
three agents of the department to Meridian, with instructions 
to arrest the representatives of the outlawed- concern. The 
Legislature, at its 1912 session, passed a law putting all such 
insurance concerns under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department, and unless provided with a regular license after 
being given three months’ notice all business written in the 
State would be contrary to law and illegal. This concern 
failed to comply with the law. It operates almost exclusively 
among negroes, and has failed to take out the prescribed 
license. 
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The National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
which met in convention at Buffalo last week, elected the 
following officers and committees: 

President, W. E. Straub, Lincoln, Neb.; vice president, C. F. Mingen- 

back, McPherson, Kan.; treasurer, John Pemberton, Salem, Ore.; secretary, 
O. M. Thurber, Chicago, Ill.; executive committee, R. F. Nyham, D. W. 
Clark, C. M. McMillan, C. A. McCotter, J. Peters and F. H. Robinson; 
committee on national affairs, G. A. A. Pevey, H. L. Keefe, A. T. Strange, 
Glenn Walker and L. Pierce Boleter. 
The convention was a highly profitable one in every way. 
It is expected that next year permanent headquarters in 
charge of a salaried secretary will be established for carrying 
on more economically and satisfactorily the work of the as- 
sociation. 


In addition to its activities with regard to Lloyds and clas- 
sifications, the New York Insurance Department has an- 
nounced a further program, which includes a more frequent 
examination of casualty and surety companies; a modifica- 
tion of the agents and brokers’ laws so.as to provide for 
the cancellation of license for cause; legislation to discourage 
overinsurance by requiring the inspection of a risk before 
the writing of a policy; attention to the reserves of title in- 
surance companies and the separation of this business from 
banking; the drafting of a uniform tax law; the widening of 
the activities of the complaint bureau, and the licensing of all 
public and other fire insurance adjusters. 








The Fargo Fire and Marine has been organized at Fargo, 
N. Dak., with a capital of $100,000, and the following tempo- 
rary officers have been elected: President. M. T. DeWoody; 
vice president, M. A. Keeley; secretary, O. J. Colton; treas- 
urer, Ben P. Brown. Directors: M. T. DeWoody, W. A. 
Baire, Ben P. Brown, H. H. DeWoody, M. A. Keeley and O. 
J. Colton. The Fargo Underwriters, whose capital is also 
$100,000, is affiliated with the above company, and its tem- 
porary officers are as follows: President, Ben P. Brown; vice 
president, M. A. Keeley; secretary, O. J. Colton; treasurer, 
Ben P. Brown. Directors: M. T. DeWoody, Ben P. Brown, 
H. H. DeWoody, O. J. Colton, M. A. Keeley. 





The fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography has opened at Washington, D. C., and will con- 
tinue until October 4. The Metropolitan Life health con- 
servation work is illustrated by means of numerous charts, 
while the A®tna Life has on exhibition a large number of 
photographs of accident prevention devices, besides pictures 
of actual accidents caused by inadequate safeguarding, and a 
unique collection of broken parts of machinery that caused 
accidents easily preventable had the correct remedies been 
applied in time. Among those who will speak during the 
congress is Edward Bunnell Phelps. 


Incomplete returns from the Washington State primaries, 
according to the San Francisco Underwriter’s Report, indicate 
the nomination of H. O. Fishback for the regular Republican 
candidate for Insurance Commissioner of Washington over 
J. H. Schively, the present incumbent of the office. Mr. 
Fishback is a member of the State Senate. One of the par- 
tisans of Mr. Fishback, Charles S. Best, of Seattle, a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Code Commission, has made a public 
attack on Commissioner Schively, charging him with com- 
plicity with the “‘fire insurance trust” in keeping up insurance 
rates. 


A costly search of the company’s records, which would have 
been involved had the Kentucky Insurance Commissioner in- 
sisted as one of the results of the reinsurance of the Sun Life 


of Louisville by the Metropolitan Life, has been averted by 
an agreement to submit the matters in contention to the 
Kentucky courts. A Kentucky law that was repealed in 1902 
required companies to pay dividends on all policies over five 
years old, and demand was made that the Metropolitan search 
out all of the lapsed policyholders of the Sun and pay them 
surrender values. | 


In the Superior Court at Atlanta Judge Bell has rendered 
an opinion upholding the new insurance law of Georgia passed 
at the recent session of the Legislature, particularly as to the 
prohibition against special contracts. Frank W. Leonard, of 
Atlanta, filed a bill seeking to compel the American Life and 
Annuity Company to continue to accept special contracts 
which he tendered it. Judge Bell declined to grant the order. 
The petition was in the nature of a test case, and it probably 
will go to the Supreme Court at once. 


The budget of the New York City fire department for 1913, 
just filed by Commissioner Johnson, calls for $11,299,157, 
which is an increase of nearly $3,000,000. For this the com- 
missioner would provide 1,000 additional firemen in sixty-one 
new companies, besides acceding to numerous requests for 
salary increase, including that of himself. He has appointed 
a woman fire inspector, Miss Sarah Christopher, at a salary 
of $1,200. 

The British America and the Western of Toronto having 
decided to have distinct representation in all the large cities 
of the United States and Canada, Major A. White will here- 
after be the New York city agent of the Western, while W. 
L. Perrin & Son will continue as agents of the British America 
therein, 





The entire official staff and the leading agents of the New 
York Life have been in conference this week at Lake Cham- 
plain. Vice President George A. Buckner presided at the 
sessions, and topics of live interest and importance in field 
work were discussed. Nearly two hundred were in attend- 
ance. 


Towns in Texas having a key rate of 81 cents or over have 
been granted a reduction of Io per cent. on the contents of 
brick mercantile buildings by the Texas State Rating Board, 
the new rate to be applied as the business arises. Some re- 
ductions on other classes are expected to be announced soon. 


The Western Insurance Bureau will not hold its annual 
meeting at French Lick Springs as was intended owing to 
the difficulty of securing suitable accommodations for all the 
members. It is now probable that the meeting will be 
changed to the International Hotel at Niagara Falls. 


Unfavorable mortality in Arkansas is the cause of the 
withdrawal of the Equitable Life Assurance Society from that 
State. .General Agent Bilheimer has been transferred to St. 
Louis to be inspector of agencies for Missouri, with the ex- 
ception of the western border counties. 





There was a large attendance of delegates at the fortieth 
annual convention of the International Association of Fire 
Engineers at Denver, Col., which opened this week. One 
hundred fire chiefs from all parts of the United States re- 
sponded to the roll call. 


In reply to the petition for an injunction restraining the 
Modern Woodmen of America from putting in effect their 
increase of rates, it is pointed out that the order is likely to 
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face a deficit of a billion of dollars unless the proposed in- 
crease effected. The increase has been sanctioned and 
urged by all the supervising officials, and is upheld by prac- 
tically all the fraternal companies, even by a majority of 
the members of the Modern Woodmen. 


1S 


Those who have enjoyed the annual historical calendars of 
the Glens Falls will miss the 1913 issue. The company is now 
in temporary quarters during the construction of its new 
building, and calendar making has been suspended. 


A vacancy having occurred among the judges in the prize 
essay contest of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the appointment of President Holcombe, of the 
Pheenix Mutual, has been announced. 


Promise is made by Secretary Pollard, of the Texas State 
Rating Board, that San Antonio shall have a reduction of key 
rate within forty-eight hours after certain required improve- 
ments have been made. 





The Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco is being examined by 
the States of Utah and Michigan for the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Done, of Utah, being in Cali- 
fornia for the purpose. 

The Leopold Gans Salvage Company has announced its 
entrance to the field as a competitor with the Underwriters’ 
Salvage Company. Its principal headquarters will be in New 


York. 


In Kansas the post office authorities are assisting in the fire 
prevention campaign by permitting the posting of bulletins 
on boards in the post office corridors. 





The Yorkshire has applied for admission to Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


A receiver has been asked for the German Fire of Memphis, 
Abs erel: 


Personal. 





AGENcy APPOINTMENTS. 
W. A. of San manager for the 


Frankfort General: Francisco, 


rt Chowen, | 
Pacific Coast. 


Glens Falls: J. S. Akers, special agent for western Pennsylvania; Hewitt 
S. West, 
Jersey. 


special agent for eastern Pennsylvania and southern New 


Mechanics and Traders of New Orleans: R. G. Hayes, State agent for 
North 


Royal Indemnity: Henry J. Hunt, 3d, Washington, D. C. 


Carolina. 





Mr. Richard Wilson-Smith, proprietor of the Montreal Chronicle, one of the 
leading insurance papers of Canada, died at St. Agatha, near Montreal, 
September 12. He had filled many public positions in the Dominion, 
among them that of mayor of Montreal, and was prominent in 
religious, philanthropic and business affairs. Mr. Wilson-Smith was 
for some years a member of the Once a Year Club of American in- 


surance journalists. 


Ex-Insurance Commissioner E, B, Craig, of Tennessee, has been appointed 
Southern representative of the banking firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 
New York. 


Mr. E. G. McCormick has been promoted by the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh from the position of superintendent of agents to that of general 
manager, to succeed Robert T. Furman, resigned. 


His headquarters will be at Chattanooga. 


Mr. H. N. Dickinson, for ten years special agent for the Glens Falls in 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey, has been made assistant secre- 


tary at the home office. 


Mr. John E. Moon, who was secretary of the former Kansas Mutual 
Life insurance company of Topeka for twenty years, died suddenly in 


that city, August 5. 


General Manager Charles H. Holland, of the Royal Indemnity, returned 
from his visit to Europe this week, arriving on the steamer Caronia. 


Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The retirement of Edson S. Lott from activity on the firing 
line of the casualty and allied associations has been referred 
to as a joke and as a “grouch” on the part of Mr. Lott. It 
is, however, no joke, and not the result of a grouch. Mr. 
Lott does not talk about it for publication, but others who 
know the situation are not averse to giving the facts. As is 
well known, Mr. Lott has been one of the most active men in 
casualty insurance matters, and his advice has been widely 
sought. It has not, of late, been so widely coincided with 
by some of his fellows, for various reasons. We are not in 
Mr. Lott’s confidence and cannot speak for him, but as we 
glean the facts of the situation, here and there, these reasons 
are understood to be that Mr. Lott’s views are unpopular 
on some topics and considerably in advance of general opin- 
ion on others. The State insurance menace, for instance, he 
is said to regard as something not to be merely intrigued 
against, but to be met. squarely and defeated by the force 
of overpowering argument. This he has assisted in doing in 
in at least two States this summer, and he has given much time 
and effort in the campaign. The support he at first expected 
and finally solicited from certain quarters -was not forthcoming. 
Unlimited liability policies, long advocated by Mr. Lott, are 
now required by law in two States, and are likely to be 
enforced in others. Mr. Lott’s point of view is said to have 
been that the underwriters should extend their policies in this 
regard without waiting for legislation. The guarantee of 


solvency of the assured, now quite generally found in lia- 


bility policies, is another of Mr. Lott’s advanced views which 
has recently been adopted. The real reason for his with- 
drawal from activity is reported to have been that he was 
plainly in the minority on matters concerning which he has 
strong convictions, and to continue devoting his time to use- 
less argument and effort was unsatisfactory to himself and 
an injustice to his company. Therefore he has decided to 
discontinue disputing, and instead to promote the welfare of 
his own business. In case he is later acknowledged to have 
been right in his views, we trust that he will be persuaded 
to lend his influence and work again for the good of the 
cause. 


The following are some of the contributors who will write 
for the Liability and Industrial Supplement of THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER during the coming year, and a list of the sub- 


jects to be discussed: : 
“Care and Maintenance of Industrial Plants.’”’ By Frank E. Law, vice 
president the Fidelity and Casualty Company, New York. 
“The Development of Steam Power’’— 

(a) “The Boiler Room: Explosions and Their Causes.” By W. C. 
Boehm, chief of steam boiler division Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Boiler Room Hazards.” 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection 
necticut. 

“The Engime Room.” By Robert H. Pearson, superintendent of in- 
spection department Globe Indemnity Company of New York. 

(d) “The Flywheel.” (Contributor to be announced.) 

“The Development of Water Power.” By Capt. Chas. H. Manning, of 

the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. 

“The Development of Electric Power.’ (Contributor to be announced.) 

“Gas and Gasoline Engines.’’ (Contributor to be announced.) 

“Transmission of Power.’’ By David Van Schaack, Aftna Life insurance 
company, Connecticut. 

“Elevators.”” By H. W. Crowell, of the elevator department Fidelity and 

Casualty Company, New York. 

“Sprinkler Leakage Insurance.’’ By T. M. Donaldson, manager sprinkler- 
leakage department Maryland Casualty Company, Maryland. 

“Teams Liability.”’ (Contributor to be announced.) 

“Public Liability.”” (Contributor to be announced.) 

“Contractors’ Liability.” By W. H. McCaffrey, general manager New 

Amsterdam Casualty Company, New York. 


By Francis B. Allen, vice president Hart- 
and Insurance Company, Con- 


(b) 


(c) 
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The foregoing points cover the hazards common to most 
manufacturing risks. Having covered this ground, it is 
planned to take up specific classes—woodworkers, metal 
workers, textile mills, shoe factories, etc., describing the de- 
tails of machinery used, safeguards, etc.. The best talent will 
be secured to write these articles, and they will be illustrated 
as fully as possible by half-tones. 


The fifty-seventh annual report of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioner, covering life, miscellaneous assess- 
ment and fraternal insurance, received this week, devotes most 
of its preliminary space to an explanation of the new work- 
men's compensation law of the State, which is practically a 
résumé of the commissioner’s statement on the subject at 
the annual convention of the insurance commissioners, and 
which appeared in our report of the meeting. The other sub- 
jects treated by the commissioner are the situation regarding 
insurance agents and brokers under the new license law of 
I91I; the dating back of life insurance policies, which it is 
proposed to restrict by law; the prevention of “runs” on in- 
surance companies; the transacting of participating and non- 
participating business by the same company, and policies of 
accident and health insurance. The commissioner contends 
that it is for the interest of the public, that the accident and 
health policy with standard provisions, which are inflexible 
and must be used by all companies, is a better form than the 
one required by the present Massachusetts insurance law, “for 
the reason that there are companies with undersized con- 
sciences, as well as those with fully developed ones, and the 
former class will do better public service if kept in the strait- 
jacket of the law.” 


The Iowa Employers’ Liability Commission, which was 
appointed by the Iowa Legislature to draft a workmen's com- 
pensation bill, has submitted its report to Governor Carroll. 
The tentative bill suggested makes it optional with employer 
and employee to work under its provisions, and is modeled 
after the Wisconsin law. Administrative officers will be rec- 
ommended by the Supreme Court, and the Governor will 
choose from the list. The bill aims to eliminate lawsuits 
between employer and employee and to force speedy com- 
pensation and relief to the injured employee whether injured 
through negligence or otherwise. In case of complete dis- 
ablement the employee will receive 60 per cent. of his daily 
wages, and lesser injuries will entitle him to a sufficient 
amount of his salary to assure support. 


The date for the second annual convention of general 
agents and resident managers of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company has been set for October 21, 22 and 23 at the home 
office in New York. It is expected that about 125 men will 
be in attendance. Addresses on live topics will be given by 
each of the executive officers, and there will be general dis- 
cussions. Entertainment features will be provided by the 
company, concluding with a banquet. The Resident Mana- 
gers’ and General Agents’ Association will meet during the 
convention and elect officers for the ensuing year. Agency 
Superintendent Allan J. Ferres is in charge of the prepara- 
tions for the meeting. 





The Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Mutual has been 
organized at Detroit and incorporation papers have been 
filed. The officers elected are as follows: President, Charles 
H. Gifford; vice president, Roy D. Chapin; treasurer, Hamil- 
ton Dey; secretary and general manager, Elmer H. Dearth, 
formerly for six years Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. 








The company aims to furnish liability insurance under the 
new compensation law to its members only and at a lower rate 
than procurable elsewhere. The company will have an in- 
spection department, which will fix the rate. This is expected 
to be at least 20 per cent. lower than the stock rate. 


The third annual convention of the International Claims As- 
sociation was held this week at Niagara Falls, there being a 
large attendance of medical examiners and representatives of 
the claims departments of the casualty companies. The pro- 
gram, as given in this paper last week, was followed out, and 
there were many illuminating discussions. The following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. C. M. Taylor, Columbus, 
Ohio; vice president, M. B. Walker, Baltimore; secretary, 
F. D. Harsh, Des Moines; treasurer, F. L. Templeman, Bal- 
timore; chairman of executive committee, Dr. W. L. Gahagan, 
New York. 

The business of the Empire State Surety has at last been 
reinsured with the National Surety. The bid of the latter 
company was on Tuesday accepted by the directors of the 
Empire State Surety and approved by the New York Insur- 
ance Department as of the following day. The injunction 
which held up the deal was dissolved by an opinion filed last 
Saturday. The National takes all business on which no claim 
or notice of claim had been filed on August 22. The officers 
of the Empire State have not announced whether the com- 
pany will continue or be liquidated. 


The success of the Denver Jnsurance Report in securing a 
decision from the Colorado courts dissolving the order re- 
straining the paper from publishing an account of the issue 
of the five million dollars indemnity bond to the International 
Trust Company of Denver by the National Surety Company, 
which is objectionable to that company, is celebrated in an 
extra and the publication of the story by our contemporary. 
The company now intimates that it will sue the /nsurance 
Report for libel. 


The special committee, composed of representatives of the 
insurance departments of New York, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, which was appointed at the annual con- 
vention of insurance to draft a “Uniform 
Standard Provisions bill” for accident and health policies, has 
completed its work. The committee has submitted a draft of 
a bill with recommendation that it be enacted into law in all 
States possible. 


commissioners 


At the meeting of the Plate Glass Underwriters’ Association 
on Thursday, at the office of the Lloyds Plate Glass insur- 
ance company, the plan committee reported that the rating 
of New York city had been nearly completed, and that it was 
expected to have the entire schedule of new rates ready for 
submission to the association in about a month. 


The Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters’ Association has 
been formed by eighteen casualty companies doing business 
in the State to attend to matters affecting workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance with the following officers: E. J. O'Neil, 
president; George Neiley, vice president; William Gilmour, 
treasurer; Samuel Davis, secretary. 


In reply to the insinuation by Chairman Curran, of the New 
York city aldermanic graft investigating committee, that 
burglary rates in this city have increased 35 per cent. on ac- 
count of inefficient police protection, the underwriters say that 
burglary rates here are normal. 
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Application has been made for a charter for the Georgia 
Casualty Company, with headquarters at Macon. The com- 
pany will write personal accident and health, burglary, la- 
bility, plate glass and all kindred lines. 


Miscellany. 


Uniform Fire Insurance Classification. 





The New. York State Insurance Department has issued a 
statement regarding its proposition that the fire insurance 
companies shall adopt some form of uniform classification in 
which it quotes the former opinions of some prominent under- 
writers:in approval of classification contrasted with later ex- 
pressions in opposition thereto. It is’ announced that the 
committee of the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners appointed to make a study of the classification sub- 
ject will meet a committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for conference next month. In the course of 
its statement the Insurance Department says: 


The companies, acting through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, appointed a committee to confer with Superin- 
tendent. Emmet of the New York Department upon the require- 
ments of the circular letter. Two conferences were held, in both 
of which the National Board took a decided stand against uni- 
form classification. It contended that the compilation of com- 
bined experience is impracticable, and that even if it were possible 
of attainment the figures would prove of no value whatever. 
With a view toward bringing about a classification that would 
be uniform in all States if adopted, the New York Department 
referred the matter to the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and that body, at its annual convention recently 
held at Spokane, Wash., appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of making a study of this most important subject. This 
committee will meet the committee of the National Board in con- 
ference some time next month, 

When anti-compact legislation threatened the fire insurance 
business n.the past, prominent underwriters publicly upheld the 
usefulness of combined experience for rating purposes, and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters conducted an educational 
campaign to impress upon the public, the insurance departments 
and the legislators that combinations of companies are impera- 
tively necessary if equitable rates are to be made. And in 1905, 
when an anti-compact bill was introduced in the Legislature of 
this State, the underwriters came out with a strong and able 
brief against the proposed law, in which it was argued that the 
combined experience of the companies is necessary to arrive at 
fair and equitable rates. The bill did not become a law, and rat- 
ing associations were permitted to continue operations in this 
State. 

Now that State “i eee a have turned their attention to the 
regulation or supervision of fire rates, underwriters view the 
subject of combined experience in another light and that, which 
at one time was deemed most valuable and necessary, has become 
in their judgment valueless and misleading. Thus, at one of the 
conferences held with Superintendent Emmet, the committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters submitted a brief in 
which extensive arguments were advanced against classified ex- 
perience. This brief loses its force, however, when it is compared 
with the legislative brief of 1905, in which views diametrically 
opposed are just as ably and forcefully presented. Among the 
signers the names of three prominent underwriters appear on 
both briefs. 


The quotations from the underwriters, first and last, follow in 
parallel columns. 


Committees of the National Convention ‘of Insurance 
Comissioners. 





The list of committees for 1912-13 has been announced by 
President Frank H. Hardison, as follows: 


_ REGULAR COMMITTEES. 
Assets of Insurance Companies—E. H. Moore, chairman, 
Ohio; Charles M. McCoy, Montana; E. H. Deavitt, Vermont; 
J. H. Schively, Washington; Robert J. Merrill, New Hampshire; 


man, 





= 


J. A. O. Preus, Minnesota; T. M. Henry, Mississippi; M, C. Clay 
Kentucky; W. A. Wright, Georgia. 


Codification of Rulings—F. H. McMaster, hae South 
Carolina; Silas'R. Barton, Nebraska; G. T. Taylor, Tennessee; 
Alvin E. Hebert, Louisiana; J. H. Schively, Wasnington; William 
M. Shehan, Maryland; R. B. Forsyth, Wyoming. 


Credentials—W. H. O’Brien, chairman, Indiana; Charles H. 
Maull, Delaware; John C. Luning, Florida; John R. Jobe, 
Arkansas; R. B. Forsyth, Wyoming; G. T. Taylor, Tennessee; 
Robert J. Merrill, New Hampshire. 


Examinations.—James R. Young, chairman, North Caro- 
lina; Silas R. Barton, Nebraska; Willard Done, Utah; William 
T. Emmet, New York; Joseph Button, Virginia; Frank Blake, 
Missouri; J. W. Ferguson, Oregon; E. H. Deavitt, Vermont; 
John S. Darst, West Virginia. 


Rates of Insurance Companies.—C. A. Palmer, chairman, 
Michigan; Joseph Button, Virginia; S. R. Barton, Nebraska; any 
G Cooper, California; F. 426 McMaster, South Carolina ; John i 
Bleakley, Iowa; Charles Johnson, Pennsylvania; E. H. Deavitt, 
Vermont; Henry J. Ford, New Jersey. 


Fidelity and Surety Companies.—Charles M. McGee: chair- 
man, Montana; William M. Shehan, Maryland; Silar R. Bar- 
ton, Nebraska; Charles C. Gray, Rhode Island; Cyrus B. Brown, 
Alabama; Frank Blake, Missouri; Henry J. Ford, New Jersey; 
Jacobo Chavez, New Mexico: G. A. Taylor, Tennessee. 

Fraternal Insurance.—T. M. Henry, chairman, Mississippi; 
John L. Bleakley, Iowa; Fred W. Potter, Illinois; James R. 
Young, North Carolina; J. H. Schively, Washington; Burton 
Mansfield, Connecticut; George W. Ingham, District of Colum- 
bias ee Te Ekern, Wisconsin : W. L. Clayton, Colorado. 

Laws and Legislation —J. A. O. Preus, chairman, Minne- 
sota; H. L. Ekern, Wisconsin; William T. Emmet, New- York; 
Rot Moore, Ohio: Fred W. Potter, Illinois; Burton Mans- 
field, Connecticut ; Charles Johnson, Pennsylvania; C.-A. Palmer 
Michigan; Frank Blake, Missouri; B. L. Gill, Texas; W. L, 
Clayton, Colorado. 

Publicity and Conservation.—Willard Done, chairman, Utah; 
F. H. McMaster, South Carolina; O. S. Basford, South 
Dakota; J. A. O. Preus, Michigan; A. P. Havey, Maine: John 
Si Darst, West Virginia; B. L. Gill, Texas; W. C. Taylor, "North 
Dakota; Perry A. Ballard, Oklahoma. ) 

Rates of Mortality and Interést—O. S. Basford, chair- 
South Dakota; William A. Wright, Georgia; Cyrus Bi 
Brown, Alabama; Fred W. Potter, Illinois; J. H. Schively, Wash- 
ington; Alvin ine Hebert, Louisiana ; 12s, H, Deavitt, Vermont. 

Reserves Other Than Life.—John S. Darst, chairman, West 
Virginia; Charles Johnson, Pennsylvania; H. ts Ekern, Wiscon- 
Sites seh O’Brien, Indiana; I. S. Lewis, Kansas; I. (oh Hatta- 
baugh, Idaho; William M. Shehan, Maryland; W. T, Emmet, 
New Wiotks Charles C. Gray, Rhode Island. 

Taxation—William H. O’Brien, chairman, Indiana; E. H. 
Moore, Ohio; O. S. Basford, South Dakota; ‘Andrew P. Havey, 
Maine; M. ‘en Clay, Kentucky; I. S. Lewis, "Kansas; Charles H. 
Maull, Delaware; George W. Ingham, District of Columbia; 
Robert J. Merrill, New Hampshire. 

Unauthorized Insurance.—John L. Bleakley, chairman, lowa; 
W. C. Taylor, North Dakota; Cyrus B. Brown, Alabama; 
P. A. Ballard, Oklahoma; A. P. Havey, Maine; M. C. Clay, 
Kentucky; Joseph Button, Virginia; E. C. Cooper, California; 
Bae.Gil texas: 


Valuation of Securities—William T. Emmet, chairman, _ 
New York; Joseph Button, Virginia; Charles C. Gray, Rhode 
Island; Charles Johnson, Pennsylvania ; J. W. Ferguson, .Ore-— 


gon; P. A. Ballard, Oklahoma; WC Taylor, North Dakota. —— 
Miscellaneous.—Jacobo Chavez, chairman; New Mexico; I. C. 
Hattabaugh, Idaho; John R. Jobe, Arkansas: John C. Luning, 
Florida; if W. Ferguson, Oregon; R. B. Forsyth, Wyoming, I. S.4 ; 
Lewis, Kansas. & 
Blanks.—Henry D. Jp ati chairman, New York; S. Ey 
Stillwell, Ohio; Joseph E. Green, Maryland; Albert L. Reeves, 
Missouri; R. E. Ankers, Virginia; I. E. Lang, Maine; H. Piers 
son Hammond, Connecticut; George Graham, Jr., Illinois ; Felix | 

Hebert, Rhode Island; L. A. Anderson, Wisconsin ; L. G. Hodg- 
kins, Massachusetts ; TH Ps Onn Michigan : S. W. MeCilloch 
Pennsylvania. . 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES. : ; 


Classification of Risks and Loss Experience of Fire In- 
surance Companies.—William T. Emmet, chairman, New. 
York; Fred W. Potter, Illinois; H. L. Ekern, Wisconsin ; Bur-— 
ton Mansfield, Connecticut ; James R. Young, North Carolina. 


Special Deposits of Insurance Companies.—Burton Mans-— 
field, chairman, Connecticut; F. H. Hardison, Massachusetts 5 
Henry D. Appleton, New York. : 


Che GHeckly Cuderwriter: 
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CARE AND MAINTENANCE, 


The ‘Moral Hazard” in Liability Insurance in its Relation 
to the Prevention of Industrial Accidents—Sugges- 
tions for the Consideration of Employers and 
Insurers on Various Features Common to all 
Liability Risks. 





(By Frank E. Law, Vice President, The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, New York.) 


Before considering specifically the numerous devices in use for 
the protection of the operatives in factories and shops we should 
consider those features which are common to every liability risk, 
and which if neglected will result in demoralization of the plant, 
and consequent*injuries to the industrial workers. I refer to 
what may be termed a “moral hazard,” though not in the strict 
sense of the term as usually interpreted by the insurance man. 
In the care and maintenance of a plant the liability insurer will 
usually find the index to the character of the owner, and thus is 
the desirability of the risk largely determined at the start. 

Whether accidents are frequent or infrequent will depend in no 
small measure upon the character of the supervision and manage- 
ment. If those in positions of authority are careful and prudent, 
their conduct will be reflected in the conduct of the workmen, 
who will tend to be careful and prudent also. Unconscious imi- 
tation is one of the strongest forces that mold men. Imitation 
grows into habit. Managers, superintendents, foremen, and 
others in authority then, should be persons of experience and 
given to exercising a high degree of care in all that they do. 

The utmost care should be taken in selecting them. 

Fortunately, conditions which have recently developed in the 
field of liability insurance will have the effect in many instances 
of remedying the hazard of careless management. The fact that 
under the New Jersey law, for instance, the employer is liable for 
all the injuries occurring to employees, unless it can be proved 
that the injury was occasioned by a deliberate action of the 
employee or that intoxication was the approximate cause of the 

‘injury, creates an economical proposition. The burden of proof 
of the situation is placed upon the manufacturer, and the whole 
‘situation establishes an excellent reason for making a particular 
effort to so safeguard the surroundings of his employees as to re- 
duce the probability of an accident to a minimum. 


VENTILATION. 


A continuous supply of pure air is no doubt of greater impor- 
‘tance from the standpoint of the maintenance of health than 
from the standpoint of prevention of accident. But the two are 
related. Whatever lowers the vitality of the workman, decreases 
his alertness and watchfulness to avoid accident. Impure air, 
"gases, vapors, dust and smoke, therefore, all increase the chances 
of accident in adddition to imperiling the health of the workmen. 
In like manner, the use of intoxicants is deleterious to the health 
and alertness of the workman. Wherever possible it is advisable 
to prohibit absolutely the use of intoxicants during working 
hours. No man under the influence of liquor or even slightly 
so, should be permitted to remain in the works, much less to 
‘work. Nor should a man whose nerves have been rendered un- 
‘steady by the habitual use of alcohol or by a recent debauch be 
permitted to operate dangerous machinery, or carry on dangerous 
work. He endangers not only his own life but the lives of 
, others. 
UNSUITABLE CLOTHING. 


A word as to the clothing worn by workmen. Ragged sleeve 
ends, loose cravats, and coats or overalls not properly buttoned, 
often catch on moving parts of machinery and cause serious and 
fatal accidents. It is a wise precaution ia many classes of work 
to roll the sleeves of all garments up above the elbows. Female 















operatives with flowing hair or loose braids are constantly in 
danger from moving belts and spindles or rapidly revolving 
shafts. They should be required to wear the hair as close to 
the head as possible. The working dress. of females should be 
as close fitting and simple as practicable. Flowing sleeves and 
long apron strings are especially to be avoided. 


IGNORANCE. 

Many accidents, and very often those of a serious nature, are 
due to the ignorance of the workmen. New hands are put to 
work on dangerous machines without proper preliminary training 
or sufficient instructions. Even where apprenticeship is not 
necessary or customary; new hands should nevertheless work 
with and under the instruction of experienced hands until there 
can be no question of their competency. All workmen should 
be carefully instructed, in language they can understand, the 
proper and safe way to do their work. 

Especial care should be exercised in the case of minors em- 
ployed as operatives on dangerous machines. Some machines 
are too dangerous ever to allow a young person to operate them. 
The monotonous nature of the work, so contrary to the natural 
active propensities of the young, will lead to a moment of 
thoughtlessness in the operator, and that to a grave accident. 


CARELESSNESS. 


The importance of this feature cannot be overestimated. In 
Germany* “out of 45,971 accidents noted in the imdustrial acci- 
dent statistics for 1897, there were 9,363 caused by the “improvi- 
dence or inattention of the workmen,” 533 cases by “frivolous 
behavior,” 2,422 cases by “acting in contradiction to instructions,” 
861 cases on account of “non-use of existing devices for pro- 
tection,” and 220 cases by “unsuitable clothing.” Probably in 
the case of American workmen the consequences of lack of 
discipline are an even more prolific source of accidents. 

Under the conditions the employer is warranted in making 
strict rules governing the employees in his plant. In fact, it is 
his duty to do so. By the maintenance of discipline, to which 
punitive measures are added where necessary, many accidents 





* The German Workmen’s Insurance as a Social . Institution. 
at St. Louis, 1904, Part III, Prevention of 
Hygiene, page 7. 
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may be prevented. Disobedience of orders should not be tole- 
rated. 


INSUFFICIENT LIGHTING. 


With these thoughts in mind as he enters the risk the inspector 
should look first to the lighting of the rooms. Statistics show 
that the greatest number of accidents occur during the months 
of diminished light. Dirty windows and insufficient artificial 
illumination often make conditions needlessly bad. Attention 
should be called to these faults of management wherever they 
are found to exist, and the remedy insisted upon. A practical 
suggestion is to have the walls of a-dark room whitewashed at 
least once a year. The expense is slight, and would doubtless be 
somewhat offset by the saving on the cost of artificial lighting. 


OVERCROWDING OF MACHINERY. 


Having given his attention to the lighting of the plant, the 
inspector should take note of how the machinery is placed in a 
given space. Considerations of economy often lead to over- 
crowding of the machines, reducing the width of the passageways 
to the point of danger. It would be hard to set down an in- 
flexible rule as to the spacing of machines, owing to the varied 
nature of the work done on the different kinds of machinery. 
Experience alone can teach the inspector when machines are 
unduly crowded togethér, and he should call attention of those in 





charge, that any curtailment of the space interferes with the 
proper handling of machines and adds to the probability of acci- 
dent by exposing the operator to contact with gears, pulleys, and 
other moving parts. Even where guards are provided in fullest 
measure, it 1s rarely poSsible to eliminate absolutely all danger, 
and space should not be held of greater value than safety. 

Slippery floors constitute an element of danger especially in 
conjunction with unguarded machinery. Even where a slippery 
floor is not in proximity to an unguarded machine it may yet 
cause a bad fall resulting in Serious injuries. Cleanly floors are 
as essential as cleanly machinery, especially where the men are 
engaged in carrying heavy material. 

FAILURE TO USE GUARDS. 

It will frequently happen that workmen will object to the 
use of safeguards provided on their machines claiming that they 
interfere with the work, and so cut down their earnings, by re- 
ducing the output. This is very likely to be the case particularly 
with piece work. By the exercisé of a little ingenuity, however, 
the guard may often be adapted to the needs of the work with- 
out interfering with the productiveness of the operative. No 
guard should be discarded simi because at the outset the 
workmen object to its use. Rather this should lead to further 
study of the matter and modification of the guard to suit the con- 
ditions. The underwriter going through a risk would do well 
to talk with the operatives about the guards on their machines. 


RULES. 


The education of the workmeti in proper and safe practices 
will be promoted by the posting of printed rules regarding the 
things they should avoid doing, and the precautions they should 
take to avoid accidents. In thé case of especially dangerous 
machines, it is advisable to furtiish the operatives with special 


rules and instructions relative to their operation. It is also 
particularly important to warn workmen of dangers not apparent 
except to experienced and intelligent men, and to show them 
how such dangers may be avoided. 


INSPECTIONS. 


Above all regular and frequent inspections by competent men 
should be made of all the ways, works, machinery and appliances 
so that defects and unsafe conditions may be discovered and 
promptly remedied. The inspection service is the backbone of 
successful liability underwriting as it is of successful fire under- 
writing, and the inspector who best realizes the importance of 


—E 


plosions. 


his post will best serve his company, his insured, and humanity. 





STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
Frequency of Boiler Explosions—Stress in Girth and Side 
Seams—Bursting Pressure—Factors of Safety— 
Safe Pressure—Causes of Boiler Explosions— 
Explosive Energy—Inspection and Insurance 
—Boiler Insurance Policies. 


By William H. Boehm, Member of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers and Superintendent of the Department 
of Steam-Boiler and Flywheel Insurance, The Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, New York. 





Every year there occur in the United States between 1,300 and 
1,400 serious poiler accidents, of which 300 to 400 are violent ex- — 
These accidents kill between 400 and 500 persons, in- 
jure 700 to 800 more, and destroy more than a half million dol- 
lars worth of property. In a single explosion, that of the R. B. 
Grover Shoe Company, at Brockton, Mass., 58 persons were 
killed, 117 more were injured, $250,000 worth of property was de- 
stroyed, and an aggregate of $280,000 was claimed in the per- — 
sonal injury and death suits that were brought. . 

The photographs herewith reproduced give rather a grim idea 
of the awful havoc wrought by steam-boiler explosions. They 
show that these disasters have but scant respect for types— that — 


they occur with water-tube boilers although with them violent 


explosions occur less frequently than with fire-tube boilers, that — 
they occur with low-pressure boilers as well as with high-— 
pressure boilers; with fired boilers as well as with unfired steam 
tanks; with small kitchen boilers as well as with hot-water heat-— 


ers, and I may add that they also occur even with the ordinary — 


peanut roasters so familiar on crowded street corners. , 

These facts emphasize: the necessity of constructing and in-— 
stalling steam vessels and their appurtenances in as nearly per-_ 
fect a manner as possible; the importance of preventing care-_ 
lessness in their operation; the wisdom of having them in-— 
spected at regular intervals by disinterested experts; and the 
forethought of securing an adequate amount of insurance to pay” 


the loss in case explosion occurs. , 


{ DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. | 
It is of the utmost importance that boilers be carefully a 


$ 


signed, that the stresses to which they are subjected be accuratel 
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computed, that suitable material be specified, that the material be 
critically examined for flaws or defects, that specimens of the 
material be tested to determine its strength, that no abuse of the 
material be allowed in the process of constructing the boile 


. 
Water Tuse Borrer Expiosion, Passt’s Brewery, MILWAUKEE, | 
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and that the completed boiler be subjected to a thorough inspec- 
tion and a hydrostatic test before being put into service. 


STRESS IN GIRTH AND SIDE SEAM. 


The stress in the girth seams of a boiler may be obtained by 
the formula 


ape ame 
2 
in which S is the stress per square inch to which the material is 
subjected, r the radius of the boiler, the steam pressure car- 
ried, and ¢ the thickness of the shell. Stated in words the 
formula means that if we multiply the shell radius by the steam 
pressure, and divide the product by twice the shel! thickness, 
the result will be the stress in pounds per square inch to which 
the material in the girth seams is subjected. 
The stress in a side seam of a boiler may be obtained by the 
formula 


s—iP 
t 
which stated in words means that if we multiply the shell radius 
by the steam pressure and then divide the product by the shell 
thickness, the result wil be the stress in pounds per square inch 
to which the material in a side seam is subjected. 

An inspection of these formule shows that the stress in a side 
seam is just twice as great as the stress in a girth seam. It is 
for this reason that the side seams are usually double riveted 
when the girth seams are only single riveted. 


BURSTING PRESSURE, 


The pressure required to rupture the shell of a cylindrical 

boiler is given by the formula 
P= a 2 
Le 

in which P is the bursting pressure in pounds per square inch, 
s the tensile strength of the material in the boiler, r the radius 
of the shell, and e the efficiency of the riveted side seam. 
Stated in words the formula means that if we multiply together 
the tensile strength of the material, the thickness of the shell, 
and the efficiency of the riveted side seams, and then divide the 
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product so obtained by the radius of the shell the result will 
be the steam pressure at which explosion will occur. 

If it so happens that the efficiency of the girth seam is too 
low by reason of improper design, then the girth seam may 
fail instead of the side seam as assumed above, in which case 
the bursting pressure is given by the formula 

PEE 
e 


r 


which stated in words means if we multiply together twice the 
thickness of the shell, the tensile strength of the material, and 
the efficiency (e’) of the girth seam, the result will be the steam 
pressure at which explosion will occur. It is to be observed, 
however, that the girth seam is not likely to fail before the side 
seam, because to do so the efficiency of the girth seam would 
have to be less than half that of the side seam—a weakness 
that should not exist in a boiler of proper design and con- 
struction. 
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FACTORS OF SAFETY. 


It is particularly to be observed that the formule expressed 
above give the pressure at which the boiler will explode and 
not the pressure at which it may be safely operated. It 1s usual 
in boiler practice to fix the allowable working pressure for a: 
new boiler at one-fifth the computed bursting pressure and to 
decrease the pressure allowance as the age of the boiler increases. 

This is equivalent to saying that the factor of safety applied 
to a new boiler is usually not less than five. The term “factor 
of safety,” however, is so often misunderstood that I have 
thought a better name for it would be “factor of ignorance.” 
It really is a much a factor of ignorance as it is a factor of 
safety 

Take, for example, the case of a new boiler operated with 
the safety-valve set at 100 pounds. If the computed bursting 
pressure be 500 pounds, then the assumed factor of safety is 
five. The assumption, however, is based upon the tensile strength 
stamped in the plate by the steel maker, and this strength is 





BotLerR Explosion. GREENWICH CoLp SToRAGE Co., NEw YorK, 
N. Y. Tuses ImMproperty RoLitep IN TuBE SHEET. 


only true of that particular part of the plate from which the 
test specimen was cut and not necessarily true of any other 
part. 

As a matter of fact it is current practice to cut the test speci- 
men from the outer edge of the plate, and the strength there is 
almost invariably greater than the strength at the centre of the 
plate. The reason is that after liquid steel is poured into a 
mold its solidification in forming an ingot proceeds in much 
the same manner as does the solidification of water in forming 
a block of ice. That is to say, the impurities and gases are driven 
toward the centre, as almost everyone has observed when looking 
through a clear block of manufactured ice. Boiler plates made 
by the rolling of such an ingot will therefore have more im- 
purities and less strength at the centre of the plate than at the 
outer edges, and this variation in strength is very considerable. 
Then, too, it should be borne in mind that the stress at which the 
elastic limit of the material is reached is little more than half 
the stress at which rupture occurs. 

Besides our ignorance of the dependable strength in all parts 
of the plate, there is also our ignorance of the character of the 
workmanship in the boiler. We cannot be certain that all rivet 
holes come fair, or that incipient cracks have not been set up 
by an abuse of the material during the process of construction. 

It is seen, therefore, that factors of safety are really made 
up of two parts—one part a true factor of safety, the other a 
pure factor of ignorance. If this matter were better under- 
stood, boiler owners would themselves insist upon a computed 
factor of safety of not less than five, and they would not be so 
persistent, as many are, in demanding that their boiler insurance 
company grant an unwise increase of pressure. 


CAUSES OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


_ Boiler explosions may be attributed to improper construction, 
improper installation, or incompetent or careless operation. 

Improper construction may consist: of unsuitable or inferior 
material; poor workmanship; abuse of material, as when un- 
matched rivet holes are drift-pinned to place, or uncylindrical 
shells are sledged to form; of employing the more dangerous 
lap-joint for the side seams instead of the more safe and more 
sensible butt-joint, etc. 

The lap-joint is dangerous because this form of construction 
promote the formation of incipient cracks in the upper surface 
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of the lower lap where they may be impossible of detection. 
These cracks extend from rivet hole to rivet hole and gradually 
deepen with the continued raising and lowering of the steam 
pressure until the metal, no longer capable of resistance, gives 
way and causes a violent explosion. 

' The lap-joint is given the preference over the butt-joint solely 
because it appears at first thought to be cheaper. Its labor cost 
doubtless is lower, but its lower efficiency makes necessary the 
employment of thicker plates to withstand the required steam 
pressure; and so the greater cost of the material, together with 
the heavier freight charges, really makes the lap-joint the more 
costly of the two. There is, therefore, no excuse for its ex- 
istence, and its employment in the construction of new boilers 
should be prohibited by law in all States, as it now is in some. 

Improper installation may consist of so supporting the boiler 
and its piping as to allow temperature changes to set up danger- 
ous stresses in the material, of improperly attaching the usual 
appurtenances, such as safety valves, steam and water gauges, 
check, blow-off and stop valves, etc. 

Incompetent or careless operation may consist in allowing the 
steam gauge to get out of order, in allowing the water gauge 
connections ta become so clogged as to indicate ample water 
when there is none in the boiler, in allowing the safety valve to 
become so stuck to its seat as to fail to blow at the pressure for 





Water Tuse Boiler Expiosion. St. Louris Transit Company. 
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which it was set, in allowing grease to enter or scale to ac- 


cumulate in the boiler, in allowing large quantities of cold water 
to be impinged against hot plates, in allowing the water to be 
driven from the heated surfaces by forced firing, in allowing 
a large valve to. be opened too suddenly, in allowing two boilers 
to be cut in on the same steam main when their pressures are 
unequal, and in allowing minor repairs to be neglected until they 
endanger the whole structure. 

It is significant that many violent boiler explosions occur 
either just prior to the starting-of the engines in the morning, 
or while they are idle at the noon hour, or shortly after they 
have been shut down for the day. The reason is that when 
steam is not being drawn from the boiler it accumulates rapidly; 
and if the safety valve: fails to relieve the pressure, explosion 
soon follows. 

The rapidity with which the bursting pressure is reached may 
be shown as follows: 

Let T equal the time in minutes required to reach the bursting 
pressure, W the weight of water in the boiler, t the temperature 
of the steam at bursting pressure, ?’ the temperature of the 
steam at normal working pressure, and U the number of heat 
units per minute supplied by the furnace and absorbed by the 
water. The heat balance is then represented by the equation: 


UT = W (t— t’) 
W 

TS a(t 
iF ) 


which stated in words, means that if we multiply the difference 
between the temperature of the steam at bursting pressure and 
at normal pressure by the weight of the water in the boiler, 
and then divide the product by the number of heat units sup- 
plied per minute by the furnace, the result will be the number 
of minutes that will elapse from the time the openings are all 
closed until explosion follows. 

Take, for example, a 100 horse power boiler containing at 
normal level 5,000 pounds of water, and suppose it uses 50,000 


a 


heat units per minute when evaporating 50 pounds of water per. 


minute. Then if the normal gauge pressure be 85 pounds, the 
corresponding temperature of the steam is 327°, and if the 
bursting gauge pressure be 485 pounds, the corresponding tem- 
perature of the steam is 467°; and the time required to reach 
the bursting pressure with all steam openings closed and the 
safety valve stuck is 


sipey lee 4 (467 — 327) = 14 minutes. 
50,000 
That is with a stuck safety valve only 14 minutes would 
elapse from the time the engines were shut down until the explo- 
sion followed. 


EXPLOSIVE ENERGY IN HEATED WATER, 


The temperature of the water in a boiler is approximately the 
same as the temperature of the steam with which it is in con- 
tact. If the fire be drawn when the openings are closed, ebullition 
ceases. If a valve be opened, ebullition starts again, even though 
there still be no fire under the boiler. 

It is plain, therefore, that with the openings closed it is the 
pressure on the surface of the water that prevents further 
generation of steam. It is also plain that if a small rupture 
occurs below the water line a violent explosion may not ensue. 
But it ought to be evident that if a large outlet above the water 





EXPLOSION OF FAT RENDERING TANK, KLINE BrorHEers SoAP Com- 
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line be suddenly opened, as, for example, whena steam pipe fails, 
then the sudden liberation of the pressure on the surface of the 
high temperature water will allow it to flash suddenly into steam 
and cause a violent explosion and water-hammer that will dis- 
rupt the strongest possible construction. 

It is in this manner that most violent explosions are produced. 
The violence is incomprehensible to the layman, who sometimes 
jumps to the conclusion that dynamite instead of steam caused 
the disaster. There is, however, no warrant for such a conclu- 
sion. A cubic foot of heated water under 60 to 70 pounds 
pressure contains about as much stored-up energy as a pound 
of gunpowder; and it has been estimated that the heated water 
in an ordinary cylindrical boiler contains enough energy to 
project the boiler to a height of two miles! 

(To be continued) 








State Inspection of Flywheels. 





Fidelity and Casualty “Bulletin.” 





Nearly all States in the United States have laws providing that 
steam-boilers must be inspected either by inspectors of the State 
or by inspectors of boiler insuring companies. 

The percentage of the flywheels in use that burst is greater 
than the percentage of the boilers in use that explode. There is, 
threfore, just as great need for the compulsory inspection of fly- 
wheels and of the engines driving them, as there is for the com- 
pulsory inspection of steam-boilers; and in our opinion every 
State should enact a law providing that flywheels and the engines 
driving them should be regularly inspected either by an inspector 
of the State or by an inspector of a flywheel insuriag company. 


q 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 





Compilation From Special Reports Showing the Growth 
of Various Phases of the Industrial Life 
Insurance Business. 

Students of industrial life insurance will find the accompany- 
ing tables of statistics of American industrial life insurance com- 
panies for 1910 and torr highly interesting as a means of in- 
formation as well as comparison. The figures for 1910 were 
collected last year by the Prudential and used in connection with 
the last contribution to insurance literature prepared by the late 
John F. Dryden. The tables for 1911 were prepared by THE 





“WEEKLY UNDERWRITER from reports furnished by the companies, 


with a few exceptions. 
The business of the industrial companies changes from year 
to year as various companies transacting industrial or ordinary 


only newly engage in the other line, or companies writing both 
decide to discontinue one. 


The Columbian National Life has 
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for some time been writing ordinary only, and the industrial poli- 
cies remaining in force are so few that the proceeds of that part 
of the business are no longer kept separately. The industrial 
business of the Germania is being allowed to pass off the books 
naturally and it will soon cease to be in any sense an industrial 
company. ‘The industrial business of the Guaranty Life of Iowa 
has been disposed of by reinsurance, and that company is now 
writing ordinary only. The Ohio Burial Society is now known 
as the National Progressive Life, and the figures furnished indi- 
cade that the company is living up to its name. The St. Louis 
National Life is now the Pioneer Life of America, and a further 
change of ownership is said to be pending at the present time. 

Especial interest attaches to the figures of companies writing 
both industrial and ordinary business, since its ordinary writings 
are done by a differently constituted agency force from that of 
the companies doing ordinary business exclusively. As to this 
Mr. Dryden, in his paper, says: 


“According to this 


table (1910), 


the -aggregate number of in- 


dustrial and ordinary policies in force with industrial companies 
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IQII. 
No. of No. of 
ee. Reporting. Policies. Amount. 
31 24,706,520 $3,423,332,711 
oc 1,920,802 2,070,896,865 
3I 20,636,322 5,503,229,576 
29 5,116,566 784,079,907 
25 353,953 413,128,163 
31 5,470,519 1,197,208,070 
No. No. 
Industrial. Companies, Ordinary. Companies. Total. 
$122,253,706 15 $174,807,145 31 $199,001,425 
125,671,820 IO 70,706,532 aT 239,687,190 
39,520,466 15 18,369,429 31 58,219,492 
2,525,089 
5,923,389 
$8,448,478 
50,508,904 16 $30,505,191 aT $81,508,226 
89,403,904 II 40,471,131 31 149,574,846 
312,704,922 14 327,006, 161 17 630,872,181 


AMERICAN INDIJSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, IQIO. 


No. of No. of 
Companies Reporting. Policies, Amount. 
2 23,062,858 $3,182,372,648 
22 1,733,002 1,893,630,782 
26 24,796,460 5,076,003,430 
23 5,024,538 750,197,186 
21 342,810 377,041,366 
23 : 5,367,348 ; 1,127,838,552 
No. No. 
Industrial. Companies. Ordinary. Companies. Total. 
$109,510,535 18 $64,751,210 26 $174,571,281 
123,531,600 16 74,539,155 26 203,185,921 
37,143,007 17 14,426,650 26 51,652,781 
1,470,833 
5,362,420 
$6,833,253 
45,128,890 17 $23,548,700 26 $68,783,585 
89,080, 401 17 37,697,082 26 127,751,987 
276,544,977 19 254,312,811 25 531,039,190 





SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE STATISTICS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, IQOO-IQIT. 
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Was 24,725,932, or 82.5 per cent. of the total number of policies 
in force in the United States with all legal reserve life insurance 
companies on December 31, 1910. By amounts of insurance, 
however, the proportion of business in force with industrial com- 
panies only is necessarily much less on account of the fact that 
the average industrial policy is only $138 and the ordinary policy 
with industrial companies $1,048, against an average of $2,135 
for companies transacting an exclusively ordinary business. 
Considering also that the industrial companies have made special 
efforts to write ordinary insurance only during the last twenty 
years, and that the exclusively ordinary companies have in some 
cases been in active operation for more than half a century, it is, 
to say the least, a most significant evidence of their vitality and 
aggressiveness that during so comparatively short a period the 
industrial companies should have secured 13.4 per cent. of the 
total ordinary insurance in force with level premium life insur- 
ance companies on December 31, 1910. This truly magnificent 
result is largely attributable to the 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


to its efficacy as a method of teaching thrift, not only in one but 
in many directions. It is not necessary to enlarge upon this 
aspect of industrial insurance, which, however, from a social and 
economic point of view is one of considerable importance. 
It may be said, however, in this connection that most of the or- 
dinary insurance written by industrial insurance companies is se- 
cured among an element of the population probably not reached 
by exclusively ordinary companies, and the conclusion follows 
that were it not for the active and energetic efforts of industrial 
agents a large part of the vast amount of ordinary insurance in 
force with industrial companies would probably not be in exist- 
ence at all. 
A BRIEF COMPARISON 


may not be out of place here as to the relative progress of provi- 
dent institutions, chiefly, of course, savings banks and building 
and loan associations, for which the statistical data are available. 
Limiting the comparison to the last ten years, it appears that the 
number of depositors with savings banks has increased 49.7 per 
cent. and the amounts on deposit 70.5 per cent., while the mem- 
bership of building and loan associations has increased only from 
1,512,685 in 1900, to 2,169,893 in IQIO, or 43.4 per cent. During 
the same time (1900 to 1910), the ‘number of industrial in- 
surance policies has increased 105.6 per cent., and the amount 
of insurance in force 116.6 per cent., while the number of ordi- 
nary policies in force with industrial companies has increased 
359.3 per cent., and the amount of such insurance in force 325 
per cent. The progress of industrial insurance has, therefore, 
by far exceeded the corresponding progress of savings banks, 
while the building and loan associations, because of their more 
limited function, have apparently reached a point of slow growth, 
with no present indication of a more general development in the 
future. To emphasize still further the remarkable progress of 
industrial insurance, it may be pointed out that, while the increase 
in the number of industrial policies during the decade ending with 
IQIO was 11,458,374, the increase in the amount of insurance in 
force was $1,667,058,970, exclusive of the Canadian business of 
American industrial companies.” 

Some of the companies were unable to furnish their statistics 
in the form asked without considerable trouble, since this data 
has not been previously published or requested in this form. It 
is expected, however, that the figures for 1911 will be available 
early next year, and the table when published will be highly 
valuable to show the growth of the business during to1r. The 
figures given for reserves show that an enormous amount of 
money is held to guarantee the business in force. The 1011 
table, it is expected, will present these figures much more com- 
pletely. It is hoped to get them from every company in the 
business. 

THE LIST OF COMPANIES 


now engaged in industrial life insurance business is as follows: 
American Assurance, American Life of Chicago, American Na- 
tional Life, Arkansas Life, Baltimore Life, Boston Mutual Life, 
Cherokee Life of Rome, Ga.; Colonial Life, Commonwealth Life, 
Equitable Life of Washington, D. C.; Eureka Life of Baltimore, 
Germania Life, Home Life of Delaware, Immediate Benefit Life, 
Independent Life of Tennessee, Jefferson Life of Oklahoma, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Metropolitan Life, Mutual Life of Baltimore, North State Life 
of North Carolina, National Progressive Life, Peoria Life of 
Illinois, Prudential of Newark, Public Savings Life, Rome insur- 
ance company, Pioneer Life of America, Wisconsin National Life, 
West Coast Life and Western and Southern Life. 
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Canvassing—Constructive or Destructive. 


Pioneer Staff Journal. 





“canvassing—destructive.” The object of 
t Therefore, what is 
canvassing—destructive?” Well, wait 


It seems silly to say 
canvassing is to create or construct business. 
the use of talking about “ 
and see. 

There was once a very fluent canvasser, full of words and 
self-confidence. He was taken by the agent to a house where 
two quiet, refined maiden ladies lived. They paid 6d. weekly— 
always clear. That 6d. was worth any other half-crown of new 
business. But it was destroyed—utterly, irrevocably, and by the 
canvasser, whose canvassing was then destructive. He pressed 
for an increase very insistently, in spite of being told quietly but 
firmly that it would not be convenient, and was not desired. 
Still, fer talked, and argued, and made little of the objections. If 
he had had any sense he would have seen that he was upsetting 
the people and the existing business. He had plenty of tongue, 
but no tact. He got no increase. The week after, when the 
agent called, he was told quietly but firmly that the business was 
to lapse. And no effort of his could alter it.’ Moreover, the two 
ladies determined that never again would they admit an insur- 
ance agent into their house. Canvassing destructive! 

There was a case where od. premium was paid. There were 
arrears of 2s. 3d. The premium card showed that there were from 
time to time several mispayments, and then the arrears paid off 
3d. extra each week. Decent people evidently, but a bit hard 
pressed at times and unable to pay, who afterward struggled to 
get clear but rarely managed it. Clearly 9d. per week was rather 
more than they could conveniently pay. The premium card 
showed it to be so. Notwithstanding, the canvasser pressed for 
an increase of 3d. He got it. Within six months the whole Is. 
had lapsed. The 3d. increase destroyed od. of fairly secure busi- 
ness. Bad judgment. Destructive canvassing. 


YET ANOTHER CASE, 


A policyholder writes stating that in future she will remit her 
premiums direct to the chief office. She will not be subjected to 
the annoyance of having the agent and the official constantly 
pestering her for more business. She has told them time after 
time that she cannot increase the business, and they insist upon 
arguing, chafing and teasing. They have become objectionable. 
She will not again allow them in the house. The business was 
too good to lapse—mark that. Had it not been so, it would have 
lapsed long since. Canvassing destructive! Over-zeal approaches 
insanity, and rarely attains hut often defeats its purpose. There 
must be common sense, careful judgment, consideration. The 
man who says that once in a house he will not come out until he 
has got business is a destructive canvasser.. He should be kicked 
out. 

CANVASSING THAT WILL PROSPER. 


The canvassing that is to prosper must be constructive can- 
vassing. If canvassing is to be constructive, it must be thought- 
ful, earnest, patient, persistent (but not insistent), and tactful 
and convincing. 

Canvassing constructive. There was a case where the premium 
was 6d. clear. The people were very quiet and reserved. It was 
very difficult to draw them into speaking. The agent patiently 
tried, week after week, and month after month, to win their good’ 
feeling. They had an invalid crippled son. Every Saturday the 
agent made a point of taking notice of the boy, and often told 
him a funny tale, which made him laugh. Once or twice the- 
agent brought the lad a td. toy, with some ingenious mechanism, 
which gave much pleasure. By degrees these quiet people be- 
came friendly. In short, with a year the 6d. premium had be- 
come 2s. 6d. clear. Constructive canvassing. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CANVASSING. 


The agent called upon a woman who kept a small greengrocer’s. 
shop. The premium was Is. od., always regularly paid. Often 
the agent tried to make it into 2s., but was always told that the 
1s. 9d. was more than it was often convenient to pay. He, how- 
ever, quietly and inoffensively suggested rather than urged in- 
crease. Failing to get it from the woman herself, he asked if 
there were any married children. “Oh, yes,’ he was informed. 
“Might he call upon them?” “Certainly! There’s Mary—why 
she ‘has just got a little one. J don’t suppose she’s insured the 
child yet.’ The agent proceeded, and secured the first 3d.; then 
a few weeks later a further 6d., and after that the husband was 
induced to become a spare-time canvasser, and did well. Con- 
structive canvassing. 

Think about these things. The way to success is to “know 
how”’—to know what to do, and how to do it; and what to avoid 
doing. 
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Do Your Work Well. 


By E. O. Bowlby, Manager, Workingmen’s Mutual Protective 
Association, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Henry Wilson, who was at one time United States Senator 
from his native State, Massachusetts, and afterwards became 
Vice-President, was accosted by a gentleman on the streets of 
Washington with the inquiry: ‘“Didn’t you, years ago, when a 
boy at Natuck, Mass., black my boots?” Not in the least abashed, 
Mr. Wilson replied: “I did, sir, and you can’t say I didn’t do a 
good job.” “That’s a fact,’ replied the gentleman, with a smile. 
“You earned your money by doing your work well.” 

All men have attained success who have done their work well 
and lived up to the motto: “What is worth doing is worth do- 
ing well.” Now this same motto holds good in our business the 
same as in other walks of life. If you want to be successful in 


the insurance business you must do these things. 


First—Keep up-to-date, not only with your own company, but 
know the other companies’ policies as well, so you will be able 
to meet competition on the square and be able to talk facts. 

Second—Be honest with yourself. Do not cheat yourself. Re- 
member you are working for yourself, and if you do not put ina 
good full day soliciting for business and attending to other mat- 
ters pertaining to the business, you are robbing yourself as well 
as the company you are representing. Many agents think that 
if they do not get in a full day the company will not know any- 
thing about it, but such is not the case, because the business done 
will give you away. And besides, suppose the company does not 
know, you are the loser because you do not get a full day’s pay or 
week’s pay. You cannot expect a day’s pay if you only work one 
or two hours, at the noon hour in some factory. You should get 
in a full eight or ten hour day. One of the agents wrote thirty- 
four applications in one day in seven different little towns, but to 
do this he put in long hours and worked hard while he was at it. 
He had his first two applications before 6 a. m., his last one five 
minutes before midnight, but it paid him because he earned over 
$120 for the day's work. Many of you could do the same thing 
if you would only try. However, we do not ask you to work 
fifteen or eighteen hours a day, but we do expect you to put in 
eight or ten hours faithfully every day except Sunday, and if 
you will do this for one entire month you will be surprised at 
what you can earn. Try it. 

Third—Solicit only the thrifty class of people. Do not waste 
your time talking to some one out of a job or who works only 
two days a week. Select a worthy prospect and suggest that he 
pay in advance the membership fee and first month. Quote him 
the annual at first and then if he refuses tell him he can pay by 
the month, if he prefers. Do not waste your time talking to some 
one you know cannot raise the $3.50 for his first payment. 

Fourth—Keep what you write. If you write the business 
properly in the first place, your lapses will be very light. Your 
only lapses will be removal from your territory or loss of work. 
But if you will adopt the plan of getting your members paid up 
in advance, you will find it will reduce your lapses. One of the 
most successful agents I ever knew made it a practice to collect 
an extra payment in advance every time a policyholder flashed a 
five dollar bill at him for payment of regular premium. When he 
saw the applicant was a little flush he would advise him to pay 
an extra premium in advance, so that should he get out of work 
some time his insurance would be paid for and he would not lose 
it.. By so doing, he had most of his members paid from two to 
six months in advance, and as a result his lapses were few. f 

Now that winter is coming on with coal to buy, I would advise 
every one of you to play for advance payments, and it will mean 
much to your district this winter. , 

Therefore follow Wilson’s motto: “Do your work well.’ 

First—Know your business thoroughly. 

Second—Be honest with yourself. 

Third—Solicit only good business. 

Fourth—Keep what you write. 





A Mere Enthusiast Is a Bug. 





Colonial News. 
Mere enthusiasm is like a bunch of firecrackers. 
utes racket, a smoldering smell, and it’s all over. | P 
Enthusiasm is the most overworked word in the English 
language. It is prescribed for as a universal tonic for all ail- 
ments. No success can be achieved without it. Everybody wins 
who has it, and every failure is due to the lack of it. 
Bosh! . ; 
Just watch a baseball game played by inmates of an insane 





A few min- 





asylum. You'll see enthusiasm plus! Nearly every bug—baseball 
or other variety—is an enthusiast, but all bugs are not successful. 

Enthusiasm is necessary—provided it has the right thing be- 
hind it! 

And what's that? 

Belief !! 

Belief with a big B!!! 

Put belief behind enthusiasm and you'll get somewhere. 

Genuine, lasting enthusiasm is born of belief, and the believing, 
enthusiastic man is the man who leads the world by the end of its 
nose. 

The man who is enthusiastic because he believes, convinces 
others. He can give all kinds of reasons right off the reel as to 
why he believes, and that makes converts. And when you infect 
a man with your microbe of belief, you can play ringmaster while 
he jumps through your hoop. ; 

Is your enthusiasm a mere inflation? A temporary swelling 
that will subside when the pressure is gone? Then you'll bust 
some day when there isn’t a blower handy. i 

But if belief backs up your enthusiasm, nobody can stop you. 
It will give you confidence, power, ambition, conviction, fame and 
a bank account. 

If you genuinely believe, you'll put your best into everything 
you do. 

And if you don’t believe in what you’re doing, why in thunder 
don’t you quit, for you are only a fakir. 

Believe in yourself, or nobody will. 

Believe in your job, or it will never be big. 

Believe in the world and its opportunities, or somebody else 
will grab them. Mere enthusiasm talks. Belief works! 





Daily Reports and Weekly Salaries. 


New Amsterdam Casualty “Talks.” 








An accident insurance solicitor in a small city was intelligent, 
had the respect and esteem of his fellow townsmen, considered 
himself fairly industrious, always getting to his office by half past 
eight in the morning and seldom leaving for home until six at 
night, and yet he found himself as the result of his efforts in 
receipt of a very moderate income and with, so far as he could 
discern, no prospect of an improvement in his income or condi- 
tion. 

One day his general agent to whom he was complaining of the 
conditions said to him: “Your income from commissions during 
the past year has been only at the rate of about $25 per week. 
I leave here day after tomorrow and will not be back for a month. 
If you will act as my clerk, putting yourself absolutely under my 
orders for that time and making over to me any commissions 
coming to you during the period, I will pay you a salary of $4o 
a week.” 

The offer, too good to be refused, was eagerly accepted. The 
general agent instructed his new clerk, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his community, to sit down at his desk with the 
city directory and to make out a list including every man within 
six blocks of his office who did not to his knowledge already 
carry accident insurance, and to have it ready for him before he 
left. 

When the list was submitted to him, he said: “Now, I want 
you just as early as possible tomorrow morning, after opening 
and attending to your mail, to start next door and call upon these 
men in order, returning to your office in time to write out for 
my inspection a record of the day’s work, including an expression 
of your honest belief as to whether you could by more economical 
arrangement of your time have made a greater number of calls; 
in what particulars you could on reflection have improved your 
selling arguments with any of the men; whether there is a pos- 
sibility of securing any of them at a later date and when you can 
perhaps call again with a possibility of advantage, or whether any 
of the men whom you now insure or who are already insured 
may be likely to add health insurance to their accident insur- 
ance. If you cover the whole ground before I return make a new 
list and go on to the next blocks.” 

When a month later the general agent returned to that city he 
found that the solicitor calling on prospects in order of location 
had been having more than twice as many interviews daily as 
ever before. That he had learned in reviewing his daily work in 
writing out his records to avoid errors and to improve methods. 
That the commissions earned exceeded the promised salary. And 
best of all that the solicitor had acquired a confidence in his abil- 
ity to make good which would prevent his ever again being will- 
ing to enter into such an arrangement. 

This story teaches—but does it? Can anything teach unless 
someone is willing to learn? 
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Straight Canvassing. 





By O, Atkins, Assistant Superintendent, Prudential Insurance 
Company, Olean, N. Y 

“Straight canvassing” as generally understood by life insur- 
ance solicitors, and more particularly industrial insurance men, 
is that regular, systematic canvassing which one makes when, 
laying aside all other duties for the time, he calls upon the resi- 
dents of a street or streets in due order, skipping no one, but 
approaching every home, office or other place of business in which 
human beings are to be found, and presents to them, with all the 
force he can employ, the advantages of taking life insurance with 
the company he represents, and more especially with him, as the 
representative of that company. The advantages to the agent 
from this line of work are many. In the first place it, of neces- 
sity, gives him that drill and experience which he so needs in the 
business. It makes him strong to face all kinds of objections, 
and overcome them. He meets a great variety of people and 
grows accustomed by practice to know promptly what to say and 
how to say it. In the next place, it advertises his company as no 
other method can do. After all, there is nothing else equal to 
personal solicitation, in order to give the public the proper con- 
ception of the company and its plans and policies. The advan- 
tages of this line of work in direct effect upon the public are that 
they are all made acquainted with the advantages of life insur- 
ance in its up-to-date forms and they are urgently solicited to 
apply while they have time and health to do so. It removes from 
their minds many prejudices and clears up difficulties which they 
may have encountered in their reading and in conservations with 
other people. 

No agent who properly values his position should expect to be 
successful in the full sense of the term unless he is willing to give 
all the time that he can properly spare from his other duties to 
“straight canvassing.’ Any agent who shrinks from it is unwill- 
ing to work along the lines which are bound to produce the best 
results, and he is only temporizing and not living fully up to the 
present-day requirements of the position which he holds. 

Very much might be said as to how one should “straight can- 
vass.” In brief, it would seem that it is the best policy not to 
try to cover too many contracts, but to specialize on one or two 
plans and push them with all the vigor one can command. Peo- 
ple are tired of listening to the abstract and want the concrete; 
they are weary of the shadow and are looking for the sub- 
stance. One should study how to present a contract so as to 
make it attractive, and that only can be accomplished by study 
and preparation. 

The effects of canvassing for life insurance in the past, its 
present and future importance, cannot be more fittingly ex- 
pressed than by quoting from Alfred Hurrell, attorney for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, as follows: 

“Whatever there may. be of accomplishment in this field of 
human endeavor in the last fifty years is due chiefly to the in- 
telligent development of the canvassing solicitors, and if all so- 
liciting were prohibited by law today, what momentum the busi- 
ness would have left would be due to the past efforts of that 
body of men. They have taught the people their duty; they have 
popularized the doctrine of protection; they have so tilled and 
cultivated the land that the harvest from now on will be full and 


certain.” 





Grindin’. 





J. F. Breninstool, in San Francisco Star. 
I have watched the game through its thick and thin, 
And the secret I’ve learned of how to win 
In the hurry and bustle and ceaseless din: 

It’s grindin’. 


The commonplace chap with a commonplace brain 
The uttermost height may at last attain 
If he presses ahead, each step to gain 

By grindin’. 


And the boy who stands at the foot of the class 
The one at the head at last may pass 
If he, ne’er pausing to moan, “Alas!” 

Keeps grindin’, 


So spit on your hands, though it be not neat, 

And mutter, “I’m hit, but I won’t be beat,” 

And, chilled by the. cold or baked by the heat, 
Keep grindin’. 





Workmen’s Compensation. 





Pacific Mutual Monthly, 





It has been truly said and proven many times that necessity is 
the mother of invention. All of the inventions of the last half 
century have come about as result of a need along the line which 
was met by each particular invention. For instance, it is diffi- 
cult to realize how we would do in this present day and age with- 
out the use of the telephone or railroad. It would be impossible 
to move our enormous crops without railroads. The business of 
the city would be retarded enormously without the facility of the 
telephone; in fact, these two symbols of modern civilization are 
today to each of us an absolute necessity. When we stop to con- 
sider the principle back of these inventions, we know that their 
greatest benefit is in the saving of time, or to put it in other 
words, to prevent loss of time. 

Accident and health insurance companies have for years 
preached the doctrine of the prevention of loss of time or its 
money value. Their success has been due to the fact that the 
prevention of this loss of time was an absolute need under our 
present business and social conditions. 

One result of this doctrine has been the adoption by some of 
our States of so-called workingmen’s compensation acts. These 
acts, instead of taking the place of accident and health insurance, 
really encourage it and point with tremendous force to the abso- 
lute necessity of carrying it. These acts recognize the liability 
of the employer in a limited degree for accidents happening to 
his employee while at work. An accident and health policy com- 
pletes the necessary protection, protecting against loss of time 
due to either accident or disease, whether happening at work or 
elsewhere. 

The adoption, therefore, by popular will of the people of the 
workingmen’s compensation provisions really means the recogni- 
tion by the masses of the absolute necessity of being protected 
against loss of time due to various unavoidable causes which im- 
pair the earning power of the individual. Any thinking man will 
quickly recognize this great truth and will appreciate that its 


realization has been due in a large measure to the education of 


the individual by the accident and health insurance agent. 


Independence. 





E. C. Budlong, Agency Manager Bankers Accident. 





There is no more independent business man on the face of the 
earth than a successful accident and health insurance salesman. 

The reason more insurance men are not independent is because 
they are too easily satisfied—they work only when they need the 
money. They watch the thermometer closely, and when it is 
uncomfortably warm or cold they stop working. 

Such men should live in northern Minnesota in the summer 
and southern California in winter in order to secure even cli- 
matic conditions for their delicate machinery. 

I recently talked to a young man—a tuberculosis patient in a 
sanitarium in Colorado. He was constantly disturbed by his tem- 
perature as indicated by a clinical thermometer. “Throw away 
that damned thing and you'll get well,’ said his father—and the 
advice was good—he’s getting better every day. 

The men who are making a real success of our work are not 
worrying about the heat or cold. They plug away faithfully 
every day—rain or shine—and their production is as good this 
year as last. 

Some fellows I know are so sure that times are going to be 
slow between now and election that they are already preparing 
for a period of slow starvation by taking it easy these hot days. 

For a month the atmosphere has been surcharged with politi- 
cal electricity. Forget Chicago—forget Baltimore—forget the 
ring with the hat in it. 

The country has been on the verge of ruin every four years 
for the last half century—this is a part of the political game, but 
after it’s all over the people settle down to business again, no 
matter who wins. Sensible men, while cautious about big invest- 
ments, do not go without insurance protection at any time. 

The prospects are good for a bumper corn crop in all of the 
Central States, and our bread and butter in this section of the 
country comes from the crops. 

This has been a good year for our business—let’s make it the 
best. Remember it’s our twentieth anniversary year. If you are 


not making money, ask yourself why? And if you are sucking a _ 


fever thermometer, take the old man’s advice and “throw the 
damned thing away.’ We need the business! 
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Program of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
at Memphis, Tenn. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER I4. 
2.00 p. m.—Meeting of Executive Committee, Hotel Gayoso. 
FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
Morning Session, 10 o'clock sharp. 
Invocation—Rev. T. E. Sharpe, D.D., past St. John’s M. E. 
Church. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
Hon, Edward H. Crump, Mayor of Memphis 
Mr. Harry B. Anderson, president of Business Men’s Club 
of Memphis. 
Mr. R. Henry Lake, president of the Memphis Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 
Mr. J. A. Tory, president of Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the Dominion of Canada. 
Roll call of delegates. 
Permanent roll of convention. 
Reading of minutes of previous convention. 
President’s address. 
Vice presidents’ addresses. 
Secretary’s report. 
Treasurer’s report. 
Executive committee report. 
Announcements from the Memphis Association. 
bf ad Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 
Address—Dr. Oscar L. Dowling, president of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health: Conservation. 
Discussion of five-minute topics: 
Charles Jerome Edwards, chairman: 
Kind and How to Secure Them. 
(a) The Value of a Systematic Supply of New Leads. 
(b) Conserving the Time and Ability of Soliciting 
Agents. 
(c) The General Agency Reference Bureau; The 
Route List; Old Policyholders, and Introductions. 
Address—Isaac Miller Hamilton, ex-president American Life 
Convention: The Home Office and the Field Force. 


Evening. 
Reception at Hotel Gayoso. 


Prospects of the Right 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


Morning Session, 10 o'clock. 
Discussion of five-minute topics: 
Charles Jerome Edwards, chairman: 
Reason. 
(a) Why New Agents Should Practice the Plan. 
(b) How Old Agents Benefit Thereby. 
(c) Why the Most Successful Agents Do Team Work. 
Address—Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa., General Agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society: The Life Insurance 
‘Agent of the Future; His Requirements and Opportunities. 
New Business: 
Action on Executive Committee’s recommendations, 
Presentation of resolutions, or other business to be referred 
under the rules to the Executive Committee. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 
Boat trip on the Mississippi River to Riverside Park, and bar- 
becue. 
THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 


Morning Session, 10 o'clock. 
Address—Hon. Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents: Keeping 
Up With the Times. 
Announcement and reading of prize essays: 
The Permanency of Life, Life Insurance and Life Insurance 
Work. 
Presidentation of Calef Loving Cup and Ben Williams Vase. 
Awarding of Trophies: 
The Edwards Membership Trophy. 
The Whittington Delegates Trophy. 
The Waite Attendance Trophy. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock. 
Discussion of five-minute topics: 
Charles Jerome Edwards, chairman: The Value of a System 
for Steady Production. 
(a) The Necessity for Concentration on One Plan. 
(b) Consecutive Weekly Production. 


Team Work and the 
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(c) How Steady Production Stimulates Agency Pro- 
duction. 
Selection of place for holding convention in 1913. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Unfinished business. 
Adjournment. 
Evening. 


Banquet at the Hotel Gayoso, 7 o'clock. Toastmaster, Mr. L. 
Brackett Bishop. Speakers: Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., 
diocese of Tennessee of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Hon. Albert W. Biggs; Hon. Thomas P. Gore, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma. 








bektograpbs. 
By fiek. 





[Now and then the opportunity affords to cull good humor 
from Now and Then, published by the Glens Falls company. 
Now, then, we present the “Now. and Then” column. | 


He had been persistently presenting a certain plan of life in- 
surance to a slow spoken, quiet gentleman who had made some 
unfavorable criticisms of the seheme. “The plan may not be per- 
fect,” said the solicitor, “but haven’t you found defects in human 
organism, the very work of our Creator, and thought of improve- 
ments?” “Well, yes, I have,” drawled the solicited. “Now, when 
I want to shut out any disagreeable sight I draw down my eye- 
lids and it is done; but, unfortunately, I haven’t flaps to my ears.” 





These two answers in an application for a surety bond created 
a hesitancy: 

“How long did you serve in your last place?” 

“Nearly seven years.” 

“Why did you leave.” 

“T was pardoned.” 





“Jenny, lass, I’ve insoored my loife, an iss’t not silly av me to 
have it pay’bul to ma woife?” 

“But, lad, thou hass no woife.” 

“Ave, but, Jenny, I’m tellin’ ye thou’s a nice lass an I’d gladly 
dee to ’ave the moony yours.” 

“T find,” said an observing agent, ‘that suggestion is often more 
successful than argument. I often fail to argue to conviction the 
importance of insurance, when a suggestion to have a drink has 
brought quick and approving response.” 





“Oh, Mr. President,” said one of the office force who knew said 
president’s fondness for antiques, “I saw such a funny old fossil 
at the museum yesterday. I thought of you at once.” 

He wasn’t discharged, either. 





“The eager appetite of some of my companies for business,” 
says a Southern agent, “is like our colored cook’s relish for 
watermelons. ‘I do lub ’em,‘ she says, ‘but Ah allus gits mah ears 
wet eatin’ ’em.’” 





Early Bird. I understand you have disposed of all the capital 
stock of your new company. 
Buzzard. Yes, we're ready to dispose of the stockholders now. 





An insurance agent's advertising card gives the time when 
street cars pass his office: “A quarter after, half after, a quarter 
itey, chatal hee 





“A veteran, my son, whether a soldier, insurance man, or of 
other service, is pretty much a ‘has been.’ ” 





“Don’t conclude,” advertises an agent, “that insurance com- 
panies are a bad lot until you see my list.” 





“A safety match,” says Mr. Henpeck, “is that of a baldheaded 
man and an armless woman.” 

“When I get another risk,” said the new agent, “I’ll have taken 
just—one.” 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, ; , 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, 
(Paid-for basis) 


ASSEtS >. Ss eal) Bey eee 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, . 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


$253,319, 009.00 
76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE 


INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 


If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 


COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
? authorized territory, will be submitted. 

PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 

MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








Phis Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
TROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


and 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 
An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911..............00+- | 857,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


TERLING 


— FirE -—-— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


$850,000.00 
473,580.69 


Cash Capital, -  - =" Sm 
Net Surplus, - - ~ x 


Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHCENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. B. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD PiSEne 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS 
ES, 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 







PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
reater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Earpanics put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 











The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 









SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING ro11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 
OHN R. HEGEMAN....... SAB RAR President 
ALE Y VRiSNEwrececsicdecse Vice President 





ASSETS. eetace WOOHOO < eae beet bor 
Municipal and R. R. Bonds : hos! ice President 
IC ESEGCKS setrrele he aimie\e oicis oi<ieie $150,530,109.73 Se arn soeeeee “ _ pees 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953-89 JAMES M CRAIgN 203 Actuary 
a Reishee FREDERICK H. ECKER..........Treasurer 
Loans to Policyholders........ ,. 16,538,268.35 yr hs oe ane sere ceereere Comptrciler 
es sed in JAMES V. BARRY........ Rasinantteccrctary 
ceurse of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 {<5 THOMPSON ereceeee pearly paebioeg MZ 
ae eme teats Rents, tc... 414521497 -06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D. a hast: Secretary 
ee ee T. R. RICHARDSON..... Assistant Secretary 
Si ace aa $352,785,890. 36 GEORGE B. SCOTT...... Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
EY ir EMO Ned ED ft Sear 
~ WOODFORD 2c... .cc-. ounse 
ie LIABILITIES. W MSs ULLYa cee ema es General Solicitor 
Dividends payable in 1912..,.. $1,596,044.23 c ; THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 
Pee mporuOned «+4. 5,957,825. 56 28 on™. AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M., D..Med. Direct. 
All other Liabilities. 11220022117 2°etSS8os3:50 | Largest Ofce Butlaing im the Word—Madison Avenue, | Pay" HOLDEN, M.D... Asst, Med, Direct 
Capitalband Surplus. .......5.. 32,71 1,882.87 Dy eee ere aan ee eau ners re CH: D. M. GEDGE. M. D..... Asst. Med. Direct. 
SSS J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D.. Asst. Med. Direct. 

PUA lms clears salslseles ee as $352,785,890.36 


Lk. AF CAHEN cosenccs Manager Ordinary Dept. 
TACOB CHADEAYNE..Megr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Ne 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. 


SS Se SN 


EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 

Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 





National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 


knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 


If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 
My 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 











J. G. Waker, President. ; 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, 1st Vice-Pres. W. L. T. RocEerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911........ $7,378,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .338 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec, 31 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

OLOANIZALION Borie ch eiraicrs re 11,859,251.74 


The Prudential Led 


in insurance issued in many 
important States of the 
country in 1911. The peo- 
ple want Prudential poli- 
cies. We want Agents. 
Write us. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE @ WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(of Liverpool, England.] 








{he Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Gorporation 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





$4,901,712.78 
deposited in the United States for the benefit of United States 
Policyholders. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Building, 33 Broad Street, Boston, Maas. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
Resident Manager for New York State, 
. 56 Maiden Lane, New York 








GENERAL FIRE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS, FRANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1819 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


123 William St., New York 


FRED S. JAMES & CO., United States Managers 


The GENERAL FIRE is the oldest Fire Insurance Company in France. 
Has made the required deposit. and has been licensed in the Principal 
States of the Union. The GENERAL FIRE is prepared to furnish in- 
demnity to property owners, the character of which is evidenced by its 
large resources and long and honorable career. Its Administrative Board 
is composed of the most influential financial and business men in France. 
Its policy in the United States will accord with its operations in France 
and other countries. where it has always conducted its business with 
the strictest regard for commercial integrity. 


Heeeennee eee EEE EEE EEE EEE 











Che 


e 
Ayton 
“Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 


The argument 


(Jer tral 


life Dnsurance Mo. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 

















A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devyised Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
_ OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters, 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries. 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., "pittssuron pa.” 








Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 
RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


LOsSOS8) Paid |e oiiie  somts cisttns als eisteyaloiss 0.0.60 abeleiaie’a: dy ats oaiale sis ieialeny $35,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ............ 622 ce eeee eee $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 
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American Union Fire srisacisie” 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvani:) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., 


Head Office TORONTO, nae 


UNITED STATES BRANGH 
JANUARY 1, 1912 


Ben oat ero 


ASSCES cecccecercreceeeeccseccesscsncevcesceessseseeereres $1,657,481 .26 
MEM IELOO MU pieleloivielss desc inic\s c's tv 2.50.0 se pele. vise e Sees ce vetesede 935,002.52 
PR ERERAME DES cine sia's's cl be siels sib cc welcie siecle siveswecsense ce $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W.R. BROCK, Vice President, 
W. B. MEIKLE. General Mangg2r, 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘* THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


CAPLEAL,  - - - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, = 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM H. JONES, General Manager 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Compan 
OF NEW YORK. 
SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


. Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE: OF NEW YORK. 
25 LIBERTY STREET. 








Agencies 
in all the Principal Places 
in the United States. 














London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 


Paneer JANUARY Ist. 1912 
Assets in U. - 
Liabilities in v S., including Re-insurance Reserve, 
Net Surplus, - - - - 


Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 


CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 
84 William Street 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 


ERNEST E, CLARK President 
Orgarized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER : - 


$3,747 331 
2,520,923 
1 226,408 


New York 





Des Moines, lowa 


$18,200,000 





REPRESENT A WEST~RN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of !ndiana 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Address: W. K. BELLIS, Secretary 

















*¢ The Leading Fire Insurance gees of America.”” 





Incorporated 1819, 


Cash Capital 
OES Daa age epeableny gad Be oR bel le RMI AO ee 
Total Liabilities 
RWGCERSULD IG. Tol on macimate aco glee PAGS «vals Uwe 
Surplus for Policyholders 12,834,194.74 
[areReomer ail tt 04-2 Y CARS eho. te ot deo os se 128,003,578.890 

WM. B. CLARK, President. 

Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REHKS, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 

A J a. SLEY ; ; 
A Sar eee pen E. BEARDSLEY, | Assistant Secretaries 

W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St. 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen. Agt 


C6) 8 G0 C16 6 6 Owe bie Be 5 owls 66 see 8 


$5,000,000 . 00 
22,017,389.71 
9,183,194 .97 
7,834,194.74 


ee | 


| 


. San Francisco, Cal. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby St 


PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 








Nt Fidelity and 
Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NEW YORK 


Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 


INSSEUSH La ir cn ae llaratcts otters $10,678,673.37 
(capital aod Surplus. cfcanaec es 3,124,412.06 
Losses paid to December 31, 1911, 39,481,720.02 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEWYORK SOR RTC D: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND CoMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


2O83RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Back of this “‘ad’?’ there is 
Experience—a half century 


Financial Strength —assets, over eighty two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
tota! liabilities of not quite seventy five million 


Mutuality— resulting in lowest net cost 1o the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 






Scmtar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





LIFE 





ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO-OFFIG#: 


203-205 LA SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 

REGON, 

big tas Ae 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 













GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 








—who pro ’uce epplications and deliver policie¢—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 


uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Company with new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 b ‘change Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Address 
either 


Z 








An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


Permanent connection for desirable 
agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid toits policy-holders in death claims, endow=- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 

Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
Excess of amount so returned.............. 7,760,592 61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911.................... 005. 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
& WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
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The Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
A. S. HATHAWAY, Secretary 


9 


New Business Paid-For 


1907 ° 
1908 . 
1909 . 
1910 ° 
1911 . 


$102,233,634 
109,685,428 
114,157,288 
119,229,233 
121,234,473 


Each year larger than any in the previous 
history of the Company. 


Commenced Business 1858 


P 539 








[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAy, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447.668 


ASSETS 


20,249,742 





“of Waterton. .B, 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Assets, January 1, I1912-++ esses sees se ceeecrererreeecccecs $4,000,428.73 
Total Liabilities, except Capital............. Bieter Sacete sara atte 2,044,.458.91 
Sapital acs clas oats SOKO IC Winvsiecetevetec c¥s cls'ele’e wiele aie : 500,000 00 
Surplus to Policyholders..... Wk Since Sielsve I 955,969 82 


F. F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 





METEIEL CALL LPT Hata sioie ore hiatal cia Tessa a) cin RRR oe obs ai pie’sje. e)8)6 viola ale vince vie Seine $1,000.000.C0 
La 6 Ger onto Sa EP RABIES OCI CEO DOC OODCAOIDORCODOEROOOCT, ICR IeTCE RII $6,852,645, 96 
DMPESRIT OUTS ret nietirids oc bop cscle <oielorsicviaiesiven ss SMR iis civ ce oes ceases $2, 289,631.94 
MMEITE OLE OLCY FLOIG OFS. kc calcd esl Gsle acceler tlelewic sineia vlole'dc ew ecerelie $3,289 631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 








HE COST of life insurance depends on Economy 
and Efficiency of Management. 
IMPORTANT FACTS relating to The North- 
western’s business are shown by the following per- 
centages: 
























Expenses Mortality Interest 


1907 11.81 58 4.76 
1908 10.74 59 4.84 
1909 10.63 54 4.85 
1910 10.90 58 4.86 


1911 10.80 57 4.98 








It is capable of easy demonstration that The North- 
western is the best Company to insure in. Hence it 
is the easiest to sell. 

See The Northwestern’s new policy contract with 
its Dividend Options, Paid-up and Endowment Op- 
tions, Options of Settlement and the Premium Loan 
Features. 

Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 
For further information or an Agency, address 


H. F. NORRIS, 


Superintendent of Agencies. 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000’, and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—"' he Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 

GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 





1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





(GASHORCADItAls ccs tb 00 +s wet esse cele ccc cece seeesessccccss $750,000.00 
Reinaurancesand all Liabilities... csecesc< sans ccwwsieeeviec cs 4,631,620.85 
SS Tit iit SMmMEMePee erate clvre: ereiove sas. cleinic’a ele iniaie sietnjelalalelsielstdiets atsisyeiaehans 2,240,478.24 

BIR IMMP ATCA TY Ek OTS) aie atom olalare etacerers sfeigie' aie a este leu tatetehe $7,622,099. 09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
J -HN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J]. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA 
INCORPORATED 18s1. 
GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager 
Unirep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1912 





Hon. 


ssets 
Wepitig nine linited: Statesics o.ccecktatlc cites tic leacs we bie ete 


$2,404,819 80 
1,027,308.25 
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American Fidelity Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Statement of June 30, 1912 





Assets. 

Bonds at market price as follows: 
$700,000. Baltimore. (City spans scrateceeas siiats ois eect $100,000.00 
100,0004, Boston *City!...vcciah ea wisue dela cle aya aae eee ee eae ee 97,737-50 
100,000. Buffalo” Git Wis. pm» siete wcainue ayer se Re ee ee 100,000.00 
100,000" Chicago Citys gee Gon sete wie etteecash (recor ee eS 100,000.00 
100,000, Cincinnati Citive 1, mt. opens ber tented eee tees 94,875.00 
100,000. Cleveland City. sitio. suoteusl acters, ose REO. ee onetas 103,062.50 
100,000" «LES! Moines: Gityiig. cs cistite ace inxer etal Manone peacoat ene 103,000.00 
100,000" Eudson= County; NY J diieiectosteresc ot viete aos cheer eisisyeieiens 97,562.50 
100,000. Kansas 5 Citys Missouri. wel uteinmceuse ceeieteteeen tne 105,500.00 
100,000 | UMassachusetis® State.) Gmncie coe Fterre e atin rates 91,793-75 
100,000; «Milwaukee = Gity on: on leieds oa tee ener ae eee 101,228.75 
100,000 “Minneapolis: ‘Cityic sue one ees enevaemeetonnarr is ia eareetere 98,375.00 
250,000) INGWr WOrk-e Citys. ciccrrete ae attenie Teton ena ene eee 231,492.50 
100,000 Philadelphia Cityues sme eich atic p re eeeeeie a ieee 98,200.00 
100,000" PittsburghUCity 0. cleus a ele ee te ee te eee 101,750.00 
100,0000 ‘St. WWOUUds = 55 .ccoeies tS scarchche) Sehart eee Fone eae 98,812.50 
50,0004, Ot, Pal) City atinrcisteuiscpserateeien ce tee aetna rae 50,937-50 
50,000'@ seattle: (Gitvin. tetas te aisiercuel itera at ae tects ered Rene 50,000.00 
$1,850,000 $1,824,327.50 
Premiums in. Course ot collection met. canis cetera eee 310,160.26 
Accrued IMtErest!s(s syetece a. sreeetaimeu tye hve ere qs cele one oo Tene enone rear 25,079.79 
Cash in! Bankstand (Oficetrrancuks scien cate eat ele aaa eee 89.882.12 


$2,249,449.67 


Liabilities. 
Capital: <citarie «34 alebie arcs often Meme eteneR arcane ete tee ane totenene teat $750,000.00 
Legal. REServes s' J 2k ctets tele einiaiet tereietetetnne ehettichs eee iaren tena 864,448.74 
Loss: Reserve’. temic ageless pase oie oie tie is ee sine ore ee re 468,596.93 
Accrited “Taxes o7.itess ce wale te On pe tee en te in eae ee ee are 24,207.65 
Estimated: Unpaid +Expenses.. + assis aera eater iar: 10,000.00 
Surplus | eee ssl rae sistas sur tern cuales Se arene ola ST le eee 132,196.35 


$2,249,449.67 
HOPPER & WHELAN, Resident Managers 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 


BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHNJOS PLA, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 


Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 









ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 
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=~") The label service is a guar- 
| antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 2, 
Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


a oye Sate tes®et 
wPn® ePeFaPa® 


““We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 


The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To — 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.”’’ 
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Tue Insurance Department of Colorado is surely mak- 
ing insurance supervision serviceable by candid talks to 
the people through widely distributed bulletins. In its ini- 
tial work of this kind it tells them that it exists to inform 
them of the proper relations between the insured and in- 
surer, to protect them against fraudulent seekers for their 
business, and to advise them in settling differences with 
their companies and thus avoiding sometimes expensive lit- 
igation. The department says truly that most of these dif- 
ferences are due to a misinterpretation of the contract 
by the insured. The co-operation of the public and the 
companies is invoked to eliminate the undesirable solici- 
tor of insurance. The department grants about fifteen 
thousand licenses annually, and it is impossible to keep 
out the evildoers altogether, but the people who are 
solicited can easily point them out. “Stick to the author- 
says the bulletin writer to his readers; 

“therein lies’ your protection. You take grave chances 
when you place insurance with any kind of company not 
licensed to do business in the State. Insurance to the 
average citizen is rather an uninteresting and prosaic 
subject—until a loss arises; then it is an all-absorbing 
The financial ability of your insuring company, 
its manner of paying its claims, its authenticity, the 
promptness of its local and States agents, all become up- 
The citizen can avoid all this 
discomfort by obtaining from the department a list, readily 
supplied, of the authorized companies, and he can then 
rely upon being taken care of properly, as their repre- 
sentatives must be all right. In such heart-to-heart con- 
ference with his constituency an official supervisor of 
the insurance business can serve all the parties to the 
contract well, and these words of commendation for the 
efforts of the Colorado Insurance Department are de- 
served. 


Governor Drx, of New York, has joined the Western 


- Governors in calling upon the people to observe October 


9 as Fire Prevention Day by a general cleaning up of 
the rubbish on their premises, and putting in order their 


_heating-apparatus for the winter, action by local authori- 


ties in calling public attention to the prevailing fire waste 
and fire drillings by the children in the common schools 








tr Eoues that her system is soon wrecked, and 


and fire prevention talk to them. 
claims the purposes of the day thus: 
For the reasons herein set forth in order to rouse our people to a vivid 
sense of fire dangers and induce them to take a more active interest in 
the subject, I hereby proclaim Wednesday, October 9, 1912, as State Fire 
Prevention Day, and I earnestly recommend that our people observe it 
by a general cleaning up and removal of all rubbish, trash and waste and 
a setting of their heating apparatus and chimneys in proper condition for 
winter use. Let all public and private institutions, hotels, asylums, fac- 
tories and theatres be looked over on that day, and when necessary add 


The Governor pro- 


anything that will further protect the safety of the occupants. Let local 
authorities give attention to the matter of building regulations, fire 
protection and prevention, as well as adequate provisions for apparatus 


for fire fighting. Lastly, let fire drills be held on that day in institutions, 
factories, private, public and parochial schools, and let teachers instruct 
pupils through short talks and appropriate programs on the dangers of fire 
and means of prevention. 


There is a class of our citizens close to the peo- 
ple who could do very effective work for the reduction 
of the fire waste, if they would give the matter their 
active attention by personal appeal ‘and through their or- 
ganized associations. They are the local fire insurance 
agents. Usually also such business men are a power in 
their respective localities and have a strong influence with 
the public officials. It may be well to inform agents who 
feel the value of this urging that they can obtain suitable 
literature, programs, etc., by addressing the fire under- 
writers’ Gomenttee on Publicity and Education, 510 Royal 
Building, Chicago. Prognosticators—official and ama- 
teur—including the ground hog and other weather sharps 
are prophesying a long, cold winter ahead. Such a winter 
makes for many fires, not to say great conflagrations. A 
national uprising on fire prevention is quite in order. 





Lire insurance has for several years past suggested 
to the irresponsible daily newspaper writer material for 
the morbid appetites of readers who crave for sensation. 
There has been an unusually large flow of this substance 
recently, and one case of it has irritated an esteemed 
insurance contemporary, because it has placed a Western 
life underwriter in the position of saying some things 
about women and life insurance which he did not say. 
He is charged with attacking the society woman as an 
insurance risk, on the round that she lives so fast, eats 
so much indigestible food, drinks so many harmful bever- 
ages, smokes so many cigarettes, and keeps such late 
“she goes 
the quick route to the grave.’ This hardly describes the 
average society leader, whose abundance of money en- 
abies her to employ good physicians and buy good food, 
but it serves for headlines such as the able night editor, 
intent upon making an interesting morning paper, delights 
to have. The Western reporter is outdone, however, 
by one in Britain, who professes to have startling infor- 
mation of the tendency of the American woman to mur- 
der her husband when his life is insured for her benefit, 
and of the American man to slay his wife surreptitiously 
when he has secured insurance on her that is made pay- 
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able to himself. The reporter says that so alarmingly has 
the latter kind of iniquity increased in America that “the 
leading insurance companies have adopted a new rule 
under which married women without property of their 
own are precluded from insurance on their lives in favor 
of their husbands.” Even an alleged assistant manager 
of a life insurance company is quoted as saying “‘where 
women have no personal income the husband has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, if he puits his wife out 
of the way.” There are about a hundred million people 
in this country of ours, according to the last census re- 
port, and out of that number it is not surprising that 
occasionally some one forgets his or her marital duty, 
but as an organ of insurance we assure the readers of 
the daily papers here and abroad that life insurance is 
not a breeder of bloodshed, and that the instances men- 
tioned are exceedingly isolated. 

















Facts and Opinions. 


The first fall meeting of the Eastern Union was held at 
the Country Club at Farmingham, Conn., on Wednesday, at 
which there was a large attendance of members from New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Springfield and elsewhere. A 
résumé of the work of the organization and a review of the 
work in hand was given by the president, after which a 
considerable time was devoted to the discussion of the 
Boston situation. A final report on this matter will be given 
at the October meeting. The New York State advisory com- 
mittee was advanced from being a sub-committee of the 
executive committee to the dignity of a regular committee, 
and its membership was designated as follows: Frederick W. 
Day, chairman; R. M. Bissell, George C. Howe. C. A. Lud- 
lum and A. N. Stewart. A resolution affecting the executive 
committee, which was designed to expedite the work of the 
Union at its meetings and delegate full power to the execu- 
tive committee during intervals, was presented and laid 
over under the rules until the next meeting. An important 
communication was read from the New York committee, 
which pointed out that there had been received numerous 
complaints from Brooklyn agents as to competition between 
them and metropolitan agents of the same companies, and 
the following resolution was recommended: 


Resolved, That, so far as practicable, companies, 
Eastern Union, should ‘protect their Brooklyn agents from competition 
through the metropolitan or Greater New York agencies, and that com- 
panies should take a special interest in this subject with a view of gradu- 
ally strengthening the position of the Brooklyn agent and conserving for 
his benefit the business in the city of Brooklyn, excluding that of the 
water front. 


in members of the 


Reports' were also had from a number of ‘other committees 
on matters of minor importance. The entertainment features 
of the meeting were highly enjoyable, and the visit to the 
Farmingham Countfy Club will long be remembered. 


The current monthly bulletin of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia is devoted to a report of the recent conven- 
tion of the Fidelity Leaders’ Club. It is highly interesting 
matter for the life insurance agent, though naturally mostly 
from the view point of a Fidelity agent. One of the items of 
general interest is as follows, contributed by W. H. Wat- 
lington, of Oklahoma City: 

When men buy life insurance, they buy it for protection, usually making 
it payable to the wife, and the policy provides that in the event of the 
prior death of the wife it shall be payable to the estate of the insured. 
On the next page, there is a provision for changing the beneficiary, which 
he no doubt, in his mental reservation at least, will do after the death 
of his wife. But if death occurs practically simultaneously, he will not 
make the change to his children. In talking to the man, you say, ‘You 
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want it to go to your children, of course, in case of your wife’s death. 
Here is something you may not know. In the event of the death of 
yourself and wife practically simultaneously, by railroad accident for 
instance, if there is no witness, the law presumes that the woman dies 
first. If that occurs, if you owe money to other people, your policy — 
becomes automatically payable to your estate, and your children are de- 
prived. JI suggest a remedy. Make the policy payable to your wife, if 
living, and in the event of her death, to our children.” Another thing. 
In the event of, bankruptcy, it is supposed the life insurance policy is 
exempt. It is not exempt. I understand that the Federal Circuit Court. 
in the eastern part of the United States has held that where a life insur- 
ance policy reserves to the insured the right to change the beneficiary, 
the policy is not exempt if the insured becomes bankrupt, and I suppose 
99 per cent. of the policies in existence today have the provision that the 
insured can change the beneficiary at will, You can show a man the 
remedy, that he may surrender the right to change the beneficiary, and 
that makes his insurance exempt from execution in bankruptcy. Then 
you have his attention, and it is up to you to sell him, 





The new dwelling rates for Kentucky have been promul- 
gated by the Kentucky State Insurance Board, of which 
Ruby Laffoon is chairman. The new rates, according to 
Mr. Laffoon,; will result in an average reduction of about 
25 per cent., and result in an.annual saving of about $250,000 
to the policyholders. They will be effective November 1, 
previous to which the companies may file any objections or 
applications for hearings. A Chicago dispatch says: 


The reductions proposed by the Kentucky State Rating Board are much 
more drastic than the companies had anticipated, and they insist that they 
are entirely unjustifiable. No decision has yet been reached by the com- 
panies as to the action they will take in the matter, the situation being 
complicated by the fact that they have attacked the constitutionality of 
the Kentucky State rating law in the Federal court, and the case has 
been appealed to the United States Supreme Court. Under the law the 
commission is required to give formal notice to the companies of any pro- 
posed changes, but such notice has not been given, the first information 
the companies received being through the publication in the Louisville papers. 
Under the law they can contest the changes in court, and the commission 
is required to prove that its reductions are reasonable and justified by the 
experience and conditions, and will allow the companies a fair margin of 
profit. The Kentucky business last year was very unprofitable, the logs 
ratio being 74 per cent., without any allowance for the expense ratio, 
which is between 35 and 4o per cent. The only other State in Western 
Union territory which exceeded this loss ratio was Kansas, with 77 per 
cent., while Missouri equaled it, with 74 per cent. It is a noteworthy fact © 
that the three States in Western Union territory which have enacted State 
rating laws are the three by far with the highest loss ratios. The com- © 
panies insist that the way to get lower rates i$ not to pass laws, but to 
reduce the number of fires, 
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Complaint was made at the annual meeting of the Western — 
Union of the increasing competition of Lloyds and non- 
affiliated companies, and more effective measures for meeting — 
this competition, which is usually at cut rates and on liberal — 
forms, was urged by the companies which have lost important — 
lines. Fred S. James, the president, in his annual address, — 
called the attention of the companies to the fact that a very 
large volume of desirable business is being diverted from 
legitimate channels because the rules will not permit the — 
Union companies to meet the conditions necessary to hold 
such business against this form of attack. President James 
also urged uniformity of schedules, and a resolution in- 
dorsing this was adopted by the meeting. He showed that 
the concentration of management and ownership of large 
manufacturing industries and mercantile lines is steadily 
continuing, and the owners must be furnished with uniform 
and. consistent treatment of their property wherever located. 
This cannot be done with the present multiplicity of rating 
schedules and methods in the various cities, States and 
sections, and a vigorous campaign for. uniformity was 
urged. The general adoption of the analytic system of 
rating, which is now used RB FOuS ROE the West, would solve | 
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_ The Texas State Insurance Board has announced ‘some re- 
_ ductions in fire insurance rates in answer apparently to the 
clamor against the rates reflected in the Democratic State 
platform, which calls for the abolition of the board. The 
oo will be effective from September 20, and affect 
mercantile rates in towns having a key rate of 80 cents or 
less. A most important innovation is the fixing of a measure 
- for cities and towns to effect an automatic reduction of their 
‘insurance rates. It is based on good fire records—that is, 
with small loss ratios. The board says in the course of its 
announcement: 
_ Most ofthe changes are corrective of old terms, privileges and condi- 
_ tions as suggested by practical operation in the field of “application.” 
_ Other changes embrace new matter added to the general basis schedules, 
' made necessary in the light of experience, and are explanatury of some 
J of the previous terms: and conditions. All corrections: and amendements 
have a tendency to reduce the cost of applying the schedules to specific 
tates, as well as an ultimate reduction in ratzs by lowering some remoy- 
able exposure and cumulative charges and by adding some additional 
eredits obtainable in key rates by the adoption of reasonable suggestions, 
looking to the prevention, suppression and detection of fires, with little 
_ or no cost to the communities which are vigilant and progressive enough 
to put into operation the suggestions offered by the board. 
All of the changes made by the board combine to effect an 
average reduction of 10 per cent. in fire insurance rates, is 
the estimate of the board. 


Notification has reached President Forrest F. Dryden, of 
the Prudential insurance company, that a commemorative 
medal has been awarded the company for an exhibit in con- 
nection with the International Exposition of Hygiene at 
Dresden in 191t. This exhibit consisted of a set of graphic 
charts showing the death rates in various manufacturing 
industries, and the increasing need of safety appliances for 
the prevention of accidents. These charts were prepared 
from speciai study by the Prudential on matters affecting 
_ the business of life insurance in such industries as coal min- 
_ ing, steel making, spinning and weaving industries, railways, 
stone and marble workers, and various other trades. Charts 
_ were also supplied showing statistics of deaths from various 
causes in the larger American cities during the last thirty- 
nine years. These charts are of vital interest to employers, 
workingmen and women, and students of the safety, health 
_ and welfare of industrial workers as pointing out the trades 
and occupations where there is the greatest need for pro- 
tection against accident or unhealthy conditions. It inter- 
ests Americans to know that the Prudential exhibit has been 
transferred to the Berlin Museum of Safety, and is the first 
~ non-German exhibit to form a part of their permanent col- 
~ lection of safety devices, and information bearing on the 
betterment of industrial conditions. 


The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago began its series of 
educational lectures for the year Tuesday evening, September 
24, in the board rooms in the Insurance Exchange.. During 
the year the Insurance Exchange Building, with which most 
of the members are familiar, will be surveyed and rated, 
the survey being made by E. W. Leeper, fireproof surveyor 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, and the application 
of the rate by O. W. Ray, its superintendent of ratings. A 
series of lectures on special hazards will be delivered by J. 
GS. Hubble, manager of the National Inspection Bureau, be- 
- ginning November 26 with a talk on the hazards of automo- 
bile manufacturing, storage, ete. On October 7 Darby A. 
Day, Chicago manager of the Mutual Life of New York, will 
begin a series of four papers on life insurance, and at their 
conclusion, George A. Gilbert, Chicago manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, will give three lectures on casualty in- 
"surance. These variations from the field of fire insurance 
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exclusively are made because so many fire insurance men now 
write life and casualty insurance as a side line. The consti- 
tution is to be amended to remove the limitation of member- 
ship to those engaged in the business of fire insurance, and 
to admit all those engaged in the businéss of insurance and 
its affiliated occupations. 


The aunual report of the New Zealand State Insurance 
Commissioner has been issued, and has suggested the follow- 
ing comment by the London Jnsurance Record: 


The year in which the. New Zealand Government Life Insurance Depart- 
mert was founded takes us back to a period when. unsound, ill managed, 
and even fraudulent life plentiful, and at such a time an 
institution which offered the security of the State for the discharge of 
its obligations might well be preferred to many others. But in the forty 
years that have elapsed an immense improvement has been effected; there 
is hardly such a thing nowadays as a life office that cannot be trusted 
to carry out its contracts. 
concerns which 
security, for all practical 


offices were 


On the other hand, there are many splendid 
position of impregnable strength 
as good as the State can offer—and 
which, in addition, give excellent bonuses to their: policyholders and have 
established their of 
prosperity may predicted such 
statement can be made about Along 
with the report have on the “details and of a 
valuation, and, the better than that declared at 
the previous investigation, it does not compare at all well with the best 
that first class companies have given; while, as to the future, the fact 
that the expenses (including commission and taxation) absorb over 20 
per cent. of the premium income does not encourage one to form very 
confident hopes of improvement, at all events in the years immediately 
before us, 


exhibit a financial 





a 
purposes, 


that a continuance 
like No 
the New Zealand Government office. 

this occasion 


reserves on such stringent bases 


be with something certainty. 


we results 


though bonus given is 





Interesting figures as to causes of fires on farm property 
in this State have been prepared by Frank P. Tucker, State 
secretary of the Associated Advance Premium Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Companies of New York State. He says: 


It is a matter of record and a recognized fact that fully 90 per cent. 
of all fire insurance covering farm property in New York State is car- 
ried in co-operative companies, either of the advance premium class or 
the local town and The combined experi- 
ence of all such companies during the past few years has indicated a 
general increase in the farm risks and, as a result, slight 
increases in rates and charges have become necessary in order to meet 
the extra cost. The experience of stock or “old line’? companies writing 
farm risks have been practically the same. From the experience of ad- 
justers it has been generally conceded that practically all except 
those caused by lightning have been due to carelessness, the honors (?) 
being a little in favor of the former. It has been believed that a large 
percentage of losses in farm dwellings could be charged to carelessness 
in connection with the care of pipes and chimneys, and at least one-third 
of barn losses to lightning. Actual figures seem to justify the estimate. 
Statements of such companies show: over 5,800 separate losses, aggregat- 
ing an insurance loss of over $1,500,000. As the amount of insurance 
on this class of property seldom exceeds two-thirds of the value, it is 
fair to assume that the total property loss exceeded $2,000,000, nearly 
all from preventable causes, lightning not excepted. 


county assessment companies. 


loss ratio on 


losses 











As is well known from the complaints of returning globe 
trotters, bad weather has prevailed abroad almost contin- 
uously for some months. The sun has been visible only oc- 
casionally in Paris from the top of the Eiffel Tower, and 
from the Scottish peaks in Britain, .The Manchester Policy- 
holder turns the weather to good account thus: 


Eminent medical authorities are kind enough to predict the prevalence 
of zymotic and other diseases to a greater extent than usual this autumn, 
while the pleasing statement is also made that the prolonged bad weather 
has so greatly depressed the vitality of the inhabitants of these islands 
that their chances of resisting the attacks of any germs they encounter 
will be considerably decreased. No doubt, agents on the warpath will 
make the most of the position of affairs. Astute expounders of accident 
prospectuses have been known to declare that the insurance operates 
beneficially in two ways—that, in the first place, it provides against pecu- 
niary loss, and, in the second, establishes a settled calmness in regard to 
the chances of incurring illness, which, in itself, helps to keep at bay the 
injurious atoms. 


An astronomer, according to the daily newspapers, has an- 
nounced that the sun is growing cold, and that we shall all 
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freeze to death in the course of the next few centuries. In- 
sure against freezing. 





The annual meeting this week of the Illinois Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents was a lively session. There was 
sharp criticism of the expenses of the National Association, 
and a suggestion was made to secede therefrom. This, how- 
ever, was turned down, as it was pointed out that the Na- 
tional Association stood between the agents and the com- 
panies to the benefit of the agents. The annual dues were 
increased from $3 to $5, to offset a large decrease of mem- 
bership the past year. A brokers’ license law and agents’ 
qualification law were indorsed, but it was suggested that 
the strength of the association be concentrated this year 
behind the anti-rebate law. The proposed repeal of the 
resident agents’ laws was opposed. Fire Prevention Day was 
indorsed, and the Illinois Insurance Department was com- 
plimented on its able administration. The following officers 
were elected: President, C. F. Hildreth, Freeport; vice presi- 
dents, Harry Morgan, Springfield; J. B. Stock, Alton, and 
Shirley Moisant, Kankakee; secretary and treasurer, J. A. 
Gibernon, Alton. 


At the International Exposition of the Rubber and Allied 
Trades now being held at the new Grand Central Palace, 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, of Passaic, 
N. J., has an exhibit in the centre of the main floor in which 
fire insurance men will find much to interest them. A loom 
in operation weaves before one’s very eyes the famous double 
jacket of the well known “Economy” brand of Underwriters’ 
labeled fire hose. In the plant of the Manhattan Rubber 
Company at Passaic all the processes in connection with the 
manufacture of this brand of hose are under the personal 
supervision of an inspector for the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, who affixes the official seal of the Underwriters on 
each length of hose which is found to measure up to the 
standards of the fire insurance interests. The entire exhibit 
of the Manhattan Rubber Works is worthy of praise, em- 
bracing numerous brands of hose for various purposes, con- 
veyor belts, hose nozzles and couplings, and other mechan- 
ical rubber contrivances. 





Of the late Harry D. Stockdell, who was for many years 
one of the most prominent fire underwriters of the South 
and citizens of Atlanta, the Insurance Field remarks: 


Mr. Stockdell was one of the four surviving charter members of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, was particularly prominent in many 
social features in Atlanta and the South, and was instrumental through 
his affiliations with city officials in Atlanta in securing the appointment 
of former Fire Chief W. R. Joyner, who so successfully served the city 
for twenty odd years as chief of the fire department. He was a man of 
personality and numbered his friends by the score. While an- 
his death was made but a short time before his burial, 
many outside friends from all over Georgia were present at his funeral. 
His old co-workers, Atlanta managers, met his body at the 
train on Thursday afternoon, forming an honorary escort to Patterson’s 
Chapel. Before the procession had started on its way friend after friend 
dropped into the line of mourners until at the arrival of the body at 
Patterson’s Chapel the line was some three blocks long, two abreast, 
showing the high respect and affection in which Mr. Stockdell was held. 


strong 


nouncement of 


the various 





Contrary to reports from Milwaukee the flour mill of 
the Berger-Crittenden Milling Company, destroyed by fire 
last week, was not equipped with an up to date sprinkler 
system. The original system was a Walworth equipment, 
installed in 1888. In 1893 the Walworth heads were re- 
moved and Grinnell heads installed on the old system, with 
a few minor changes. The water supply was through a 
single 4-inch pipe from the city mains, with a pump of small 
capacity. It is reported that the fire started from an over- 
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heated shafting, notice of the trouble having been given, and — 


discharged. Arebach declares that the rifle fell after he had — 
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the mill ordered shut down. For some reason it was not 
done, and a bucket of water was thrown on the fire, causing 
it to spread rapidly over the rope transmission to all parts 
of the building. Witnesses on the outside declared that the 
sprinklers were practically all working, but with the inferior 
equipment and the wide spread of the flames were of little 
value. 


The current issue of /nsurance Engineering lauds Fire Com- 
missioner Johnson for his excellent work in this city, and 
says: 

Commissioner Johnson deserves the support of every one who, like him- 
self, wishes to see the fire demon shackled and thrown into an asbestos cell. 


There are evidently some who do not so hate the fire 
demon, as will be observed by the following press clipping 
from the New York Tribune, of September 27: 


In discharging Harry M. Greenberg, manufacturer of human hair goods 
and owner of the loft building, Nos. 118 and 120 West Twenty-seventh 
street, in Jefferson Market Court yesterday Magistrate Corrigan took occa- 
sion to say: ‘‘The order of the fire commissioner is not the law of the 
land, and failure to obey his orders is not necessarily’ a crime. This 
country is still free.’ Mr. Greenberg was charged with having failed to 
obey the order of the fire commissioner to install sprinkling apparatus in 
the. building. There are 360 persons employed there. Mr. Greenberg re- 
fused to plead to the charge, asserting that some specific law or ordinance 
must be cited as authority for the fire commissioner’s order. The court 
ruled that the point was well taken. 








Policies to the amount of $100,000 and $50,000, re- 
spectively, in the Prudential and the Mutual Benefit Life ~ 
of Newark, were held by Harry W. Fisher, a _ fruit 
grower, of Baldwin, Mich., who was found dead in his 
orchard a few days ago with a bullet hole in his back. Fisher 
was also insured in the Northwestern Mutual Life for $100,- 
000. Owing to suspicious circumstances an investigation is 
being conducted, and one arrest has been made in connection 
with the shooting. For two years Fisher has been prosecut- 
ing a suit against the Travelers in an effort to collect $45,000 
for the loss of part of his left arm, which was shot off when 
he was on a hunting trip in northern Minnesota. Fisher was 
shot with a rifle while hunting partridges with his partner. 
O..M. Arebach. The latter was arrested and held, on the 
coroner's jury finding that the rifle was in his hands when 


leaned it against a stump, and went off accidentally. 























A Woman’s National Fire Prevention Association has been 
planned by Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, and a meeting to — 
organize the movement was held. at her office at No. 42 
West Twenty-ninth street, New York, on Monday, which ~ 
was largely attended. It is to be nation-wide, and appeals 
specially to housewives and factory workers. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. Valesh; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Helen Henney; recording secretary, Miss 
Jeanne Bruce; treasurer, Mrs. Alexander Brociner; auditor, 
Miss Helen Chaplin. The following women have been in- 
vited to become honorary vice president: Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, Mrs. Ansel Oppenheim, Mrs. John S. Crosby, 
Mrs. Flora Spiegelberg, Mrs. William Cumming Story. Miss 
Mary Wood, Mrs. William Grant Brown and Miss Anna 
McNally. The association will have as its expert adviser 
Alexander Brociner, a consulting engineer. 


eT ee 


A “fable for builders” is a good one in the latest bulletin” 
of the National Fire Protection Association. Here it is: 

Last Summer a Good Citizen of a certain town not over a hundred miles 
from almost Everywhere, built a Wooden house for a Woman and her 


Children. He built the Chimney of Brick because he had to. The Chimney 
was able to Stand Alone, so he did not have to prop it with Wood. But — 


a 
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the Floors of the house would not Stay Up without props. The Good 
Citizen saved a dollar by using the Chimney as a support to the floors. 
He nestled the ends of the Floor Joists nicely in the brick of the Chimney. 
He covered up the job and got his money. The Rains fell and the Winds 

_ blew in the most Biblical manner, and Winter came after its fashion. . The 
Chimney Settled a little; and there was a tiny Crack. One morning the 
Woman woke up with Fire all About her. She tried to get to her Children. 
Tf she got to them no one Ever Knew it. The Good Citizen who built 
the house was Not Arrested for Manslaughter. He is building Other 
houses of the Same Kind for Other women and children. He is making 
his Living by it. 





Considerable amusement was created at the annual meeting 
of the Western Union by the receipt of an elaborate invita- 
tion from St. Louis to hold the next meeting of the Union 
there. This came through the convention bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, and was backed up by letters 
from the Governor, the.mayor, etc. In view of the un- 
fortunate experience the companies have had in Missouri this 
excited an output of merriment, although it was realized 
that the invitation came from a convention bureau, which 
addressed every organization of which it could hear. The 


- suggestion was made, however, that the answer might be 


that the Union would be very glad to meet in Missouri, pro- 
vided the State would refund the $1,000 fine holdups it ex- 
acted under duress ten or twelve years ago. 


The controversy over the examination of the Bankers Re- 
_ serve Life of Omaha does not diminish. It will be remembered 
that when the examination was to be made some time ago 
S. H. Wolfe, of New York, was to have done the work. On 
the objection of the Nebraska Insurance Department Mr. 
Wolfe was dispensed with, and an actuary of the Illinois 
department made the report. There have been requests for 
a new examination, with special reference to the payments for 
stock at the time of the reorganization in 1908. Meantime 
the American Life Convention has adopted resolutions 
against the employment of non-department actuaries for the 
making of examinations, and there remains to be seen 
whether the insurance commissioners will respect this action. 
It is doubtful if they do. 


At the meeting of the Iowa Fraternal Congress last week 


_ it was charged that by group insurance the old line companies 


are trying to transact fraternal insurance business without 
admitting the fact. The reply that is made is that the 
charge is, first, untrue, and second, that if fraternalism has 


any good points that the group insurance idea can adopt, it 
will be pleased to do so. 
_ fraternal organizations, which have applied for group in- 


Up to date, however, a number of 


surance, have been declined on the ground that their group is 
composed mostly of old men who can get no other form of 


_ insurance, and whose application for group insurance was 
made because they feared the loss of even that which they 
had through the operation of inadequate rates. 


The: International Life of St. Louis has absorbed the Great 


Western Life of Kansas City, which has had a checkered 


~ in St. Louis, with a branch in Kansas City to look after the 


: 








- Great Western business. 


career since its organization in 1907 by O. L. Van Laning- 
ham, the insurance promoter. Head offices will be maintained 


The Great Western was reorgan- 
ized in 1908, but has been handicapped by its record. The 
assets at the beginning of this year were $1,091,951, and the 
insurance in force was $14,740,652. The International Life 
was organized in 1909, and has already absorbed the Great 


- American Life, the Empire Life of Texas, the Father Mathew 


_ League of Chicago, and part of the business of the Guardian 
" Life of Seattle. 
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That fire escapes are but fire traps, and that fire drills 
result in the most benefit to the companies which make a 
business of installing them, were contentions of H. J. F. 
Porter, an efficiency expert, who testified at the hearing be- 
fore the State factory investigating committee on Tuesday. 
He advocated that bisecting walls of solid brick, with ap- 
proved fire doors at stated intervals on each floor, be required 
in all factories. In case of fire on either side of the wall 
the employees would merely pass through and close the fire 
doors. Automatic sprinklers would be unnecessary in such 
a factory, he said. What provision he would make in case 
of fire simultaneously on both sides of the wall he did not 
describe. 


That the campaign of the past three years for a sane 
Fourth of July is producing the desired effect is shown by 
a tabulation of Fourth of July accidents of the past decade, 
made by the American Medical Association. In I903 there 
were 4,449 accidents, fatal and otherwise, the greatest num- 
ber being recorded for 1908, with 5,623. The effect of the 
campaign was at once apparent, for 1910, the first year of 
the movement, witnessed 2,923 accidents due to the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day, as against 5.307 for 1909. In IgII 
there were 1,603, and in 1912 988 accidents. Only seven 
cases of tetanus were reported this year, as against 18 last 
year, 72 in 1910, and I50 in 1900. 

Following the agitation against the increase in the rates 
of the Modern Woodmen of America members of several 
other fraternals are beginning similar agitations at Spring- 
field, Ill. Insurgent Woodmen are working among lodges 
of the Tribe of Ben Hur and the Loyal Americans with a 
view to organizing a national movement against the increase 
in rates of fraternal societies, which will soon be enforced 
under the uniform fraternal bill. A call for a referendum 
vote by the Woodmen on the increase in rates in that order 
has finally been issued by the board of directors, over Io 
per cent. of the membership having petitioned for such a 
referendum. 


Business men and taxpayers of Denver recently filed a 
protest with the mayor against the reduction of insurance 
covering city property from $1,425,000 to $309,500, their 
petition arguing that the city cannot afford to take the risk 
involved in this large reduction, and that fire insurance is an 
economical measure. At first all fire insurance was revoked 
by the city council, but afterward the $300,500 was approved. 
In addition the council proposes to set aside $700 each month 
until a sum of $20,000 is raised, which, it is argued by the 
members, will be sufficient to meet any loss the city is likely 
to sustain at any one time. 


The A&tna Club has been organized at the New York office 
of the Attna Life insurance company. Its members comprise 
the heads of departments, superintendents of nearby local 
offices and countermen. Alfred J. Hodson is president; Hugh 
Robinson, first vice president; J. J. Phelan, second vice presi- 
dent, and Frank Dupree, secretary and treasurer. The ad- 
visory committee consists of Charles H. Phelan, chairman; 
A. J. Hodson, Wilmot M. Smith, Jr., and Robert B. Hall. 
The club will have its first dinner next Tuesday evening, 
which will be attended by Vice Presidents Faxon and Rowe 
from the home office. 


The Public Service Commission has issued a statement 
regarding the increase of insurance’ rates along the line of 
the new subway, in which is pointed out the precautions re- 
quired to be taken by the contractors during the period of 
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construction. The statement further says: “While the com- 
mission so greatly regrets that owners or tenants of abutting 
property should be put to the expense by the rulings of the 
Fire Insurance Exchange, it has not felt justified in requiring 
its contractors to erect a cut-off of the character called for 
by the Exchange.” 

A meeting of the sub-committee of the committee on laws 
and legislation of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners was held in Chicago on-Thursday, at which Com- 
missioners Preus, Ekern and Potter were present. The draft 
of the proposed uniform bill to regulate inter-insurance con- 
cerns was adopted, which incorporates the principal features 
of the Illinois law. Another meeting will be held prior to 
submitting a report at the December meeting of the com- 
missioners in New York. 





A decision by Justice Galloway, of the Circuit Court of 
Marion County, Ore., denies Insurance Commissioner Fer- 
guson of Oregon the right to revoke the license of the 
American Life and Accident. The court holds that the com- 
pany has the required amount of unimpaired capital, and has 
not violated any of the laws of Oregon. The 
temporary suspension of the license is set aside, and further 
action on the part of the commissioner is perpetually en- 


insurance 


joined. 





The Indiana Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
met this week in annual session; and recommended that the 
Legislature provide for a separate insurance department, and 
enact laws for the greater restriction of resident agents, for 
the better qualifications of agents. and for a fire marshal. 
The attendance was large. L. W. Jackman, of Vincennes, 
was elected president, and A. L. Jenkins was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The fire insurance companies among the defendants on the 
Arkansas back tax suits are finding it difficult to answer 
some of the interrogatories in connection with the actions. 
For instance, the question, “How much did you deduct for 
return premiums?” calls for figures which probably exist only 
in the offices of the Arkansas Insurance Department. It is 
believed that very few, if any, will be able to make reply to 
this question. 

The Lloyd-George insurance law of Great Britain figures 
in the Home Rule campaign that is going on in Ireland. 
Addressing the delegates to the annual gathering at Cork 
of the Independent Nationalists on September 21, William 
O’Brien, member of, Parliament for the city of Cork, ex- 
pressed the fear that the insurance act was wrecking the 
Liberal party, and would wreck Home Rule with it. 


The San Francisco underwriters face a threat of Mayor 
Rolph and the city authorities to bring about legislation dis- 
solving their board unless fire insurance rates are immediately 
reduced in accordance with the demand. The underwriters 
say they will make reduction when the improvements in 
fire protection equipment are in use, and not before. Prom- 
ises, they declare, help little in extinguishing fires. 





The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has sug- 
gested to Mayor Rolph, of San Francisco, that a conference 
be arranged for on the matter of fire insurance rates in San 
Francisco, The mayor has been conducting a campaign 
through the newspapers, but declined to make public one 
reply made by the underwriters, which forced them to the 
advertising columns to publish the letter. 





The greater Jefferson Standard Life of North Carolina has | 
elected the following officers: President, George A. Grimsley; 


vice presidents, J. G. Brown, P. H. Haines and J. Van Lind- 


| ley; secretary, C. C. Taylor; treasurer and manager of inspec- 


tions and renewals, C. W. Gold. L. H. Johnson will be as- 
sistant secretary, Julian Price superintendent of agencies, and 
Dr. J. P. Turner medical director. 


The sixth annual cackle of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose will be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 1. The ganders’ will have a dinner 
in the evening, which the chairman of the entertainment 
committee promises will be a “gathering that ought to be 
the most successful grouch killing event ever pulled off in 
Chicago.” 

The Mutual Life of New York is denying liability in the 
case of the death of Benjamin F. Board at Wake Forest, 
N. C., last March. A judgment was granted Mrs. J. T: 
Board for the full amount asked, $5,000, which the company 
will take to the higher court. It alleges no insurable interest 
on the part of the plaintiff, also that the insured committed 
suicide. 





As a result of the visit of Secretary Wentworth, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, to Nova Scotia in 
August, an effort is to be made to enact legislation favorable. 
to the fire prevention movement. Secretary Wentworth ad- 
dressed the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at Ottawa,” 
Canada, on September 25, 


Some changes in the Oregon insurance code will be recom- 
mended by the revision commission. The Washington law 
with regard to the making of rates will be used as a model 
for Oregon; the anti-rebate law will be strengthened, and 
the lcensing of one company for different classes of insur- 
ance will be provided for. 


‘ 
. 


The Fire Exposition scheduled to be held in Madison — 
Square Garden October 2-12 has been postponed in order — 
to accommodate important fire protection interests until De- — 
cember 16-24, at which time the exposition will be given on a — 
much larger scale than would have been possible at the 
present time. | 


The First National Fire of Washington, D. C., expects .to 
begin business this week, with a subscribed capital and 
surplus of $1,300,000, equally divided, and a paid-up capital 
and surplus of $250,000 each. New York and Pennsylvania 
will be entered first, but admission to ten States will be sought 
SOO. 

















Comptroller General Wright of Georgia has notified the 
fire insurance companies operating there that he has adopted 
the New York standard policy for use in the State. Com- 
panies not now using the New York form in Georgia were 
given thirty days to substitute it for their old forms. - 


The father of Miss Candace Wheeler, whose death under 
suspicious circumstances near Denver in June caused the in- 
surance companies to withhold payment of her life insurance, 
died suddenly in Denver on Monday, whither he had gone in 
connection with the contest over her will. 

The executive committee of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange of New York has decided to recommend the elec- | 
tion of Mr. Henry E. Hess to be manager, to succeed Mr 


ee 
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Sylvanus Albert Reed, whose resignation takes effect January 


1. The annual salary will be $5,000. 





Application has been made by Auditor Barton of Nebraska 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Equitable Life of 
Omaha. The company was refused a license last year, and 
again this year, but it has not wound up its affairs as rapidly 
as the auditor thinks it should. 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri Fire Prevention As- 
‘sociation at Excelsior Springs, Fred T. M. Wenie was elected 
president, Walter A. Maillot vice president, and W. M. 
Frank secretary. The resolutions urged the passage of a fire 
marshal law in Missouri. 


The Automobile Club of Southern California has decided 
to conduct an inter-insurance exchange to carry the insurance 
on the cars of its members, and a committee has been at 
work on the plans. A saving of 40 per cent. in rates is ex- 
pected by the club. 


The agency in the territory of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange of New York for the British America of Toronto 
will continue with F. R. Cruikshank & Co., while its sister 
company will be represented by Bainbridge & White, of of 
William street. 


Under the new insurance code of Georgia fire companies 
operating on the assessment basis cannot operate in more than 
four counties unless they deposit $10,000 in approved se- 
curities with the State Treasurer for the protection of their 
policyholders. 


Stockholders of the Williamsburgh City Fire and the Em- 
pire City Fire of New York will hold a joint meeting Oc- 
tober 15 to act upon the merger of the two companies. The 
deal was planned several months ago, but has never been 
completed. 


The pin to which the badges for delegates and vistors at 
the convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers will be attached is a miniature representation of a 
cotton boll in enamel, inscribed with the initials of the or- 
ganization. 

The California State Life of Sacramento has made a new 
record in the payment of a death claim. A _ policyholder 
dropped dead at 10 o’clock at night, and eighteen hours later 
a check for $10,000 had been deposited in payment of his 
policy. 





Beginning October 1 the South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation will take up the stamping offices at Charlotte and 
Wilson in North Carolina, and will maintain hereafter an 
office at Raleigh, of which Paul B. Hulfish will have charge. 

It is expected that the appeal of the United States from 
the verdict against it in the tax case of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark will come up during the October term of 
the United States Circuit Court, which sits at Philadelphia. 


The North Carolina rating bureau of the South-Eastern 
Fire Underwriters’ Association will be located at Raleigh, 
and the rating offices at Charlotte and Wilson will be dis- 
continued. Paul D. Hulfish will be in charge. 


At the recent meeting of the National Polish Association 


ternal department was left open, and a referendum vote will 
be taken within the next two months. 


The probability of reinsurance of the business of the Ohio 
National Life of Cincinnati with the American Assurance 
of Philadelphia is denied by the former company, which says 
it has no idea of any consolidation. 


The Arizona Fire insurance company is preparing to enter 
New York and other State east of the Rockies, and its general 
manager, W. Bennett Gough, is now engaged in visiting the 
scenes of its future activities. 

The Royal Corporation of Chicago has elected William H. 
Marshall president, and Dr. John L. Davis vice president and 
medical director. Donald F. Campbell has been retained as 
consulting actuary. 

Complaint is made that Elgin has an ordinance permitting 
the storage of 50 gallons of gasoline on the premises. A 
tailor was recently found to have that quantity in an open 
barrel in his cellar. 


Overinsurance, it was declared at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs at Denver last week, is 
the chief cause of most of the fires in big buildings. 


Because of objections to its name, made by the Home of | 
New York, the Home insurance company of Wheeling has 
been refused membership in the Western Union. 








It is announced that Insurance Commissioner B. L. Gill, 
of Texas, will not retire at the end of his present term, but 
will remain another two years. 





The plan to increase the capital of the Citizens Fire of Bal- 
timore from ‘$350,000 to $1,000,000 has been approved by the 
stockholders. : 

At its annual meeting at Omaha last week the Western 
Bohemian Fraternal Association voted to incréase its rates 
IO per cent. 





The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents will be held at Oklahoma City October 
ie nates ee 





The Pan-American Life of New: Orleans has been granted 
a Virginia license. 





The Southern States Fire has been licensed in New Jersey. 


Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Detroit Fire and Marine: FE. L. 


Equitable Life of .New York: Arthur E. Lee, agency manager at Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Fidelity Underwriters: John M. Watkins, special agent for Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Scranton. ’ 


Hartford Fire: J. F. Fisher, special agent for the farm department in 
Missouri; effective October 1. 


Seneco, special agent. 


Maryland Casualty: Harry A. Donnelly, special representative of the water 
damage and sprinkler leakage department at the New York office. 


Monongahela Underwriters: D. Cliffe Stone, general agent for Tennessee 
with headquarters at Nashville. 


New Amsterdam UR ask the St. Louis 


branch. 


Casualty: Kimball, manager of 


, of America the question of increasing the rates of the fra- 
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agent for North 


Springfield Fire and Marine: Harry K. Rees, special 
McDowell, re- 


Carolina and South Carolina, to succeed Robert H. 
signed. 


Southern States Fire: James W. Durbrow, general agent for New Jersey. 


Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga: W. A. Webster, 
Nashville, in charge of Middle Tennessee. 


district agent at 





Mr. George L. Wiley, secretary of the Insurance Company of the State 
of Illinois of Rockford, has resigned his official connection with that 
company to accept the management of the New York city office of 
S. W. Straus & Co., mortgage and bond bankers of Chicago. He is 
one of the original stockholders of the Insurance Company _of the 
State of Illinois, and has served as its secretary since 1902, Joel W. 
Hubble will assume the full management of the insurance company. 


Major A. J. Harding, western manager of the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
is in poor health, and was unable to attend the annual meeting of 
the Western Union held at Atlantic City. This is the first meeting 
he has missed since he became a member of the Union at its organi- 
zation in 1879. <A telegram was sent him, noting this fact and ex- 
pressing the regret of the members that they would not have his 
companionship and counsel during the session. 

Daniel Cosgrove, district agent at Lowell, Mass., for the Equitable 
Accident of Boston, has been selected by the Roosevelt Progressive 
party in Massachusetts as their candidate for Lieutenant Governor on 
the State ticket. Mr. Cosgrove was born in Ireland, came here when 
a boy, and has been very prominent in Boston politics. He is known 
as ‘Honest Dan” all through the eastern part of Massachusetts. 


Edward G. Eibler, at present the manager of the fidelity and_ surety 
division of the metropolitan department of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, goes with the Globe Indemnity Company on October 1, to 
act in the same capacity. He was formerly one of the vice presidents 
of the Bankers Surety Company, and has had a wide experience. 
Sherman Esselstyn, of the firm of Esselstyn & Heise, Brooklyn agents 
of the Commercial Union of London and the Hartford Fire, died 
on Sunday at Dr. Skene’s sanitarium in Brooklyn, after an_ oper- 
ation for appendicitis, aged fifty-four years. He was widely known 
and respected in the business and socially. 

L. L. Simons, for the past eight years in charge of the statistical 
department of the National Life of the United States of America, 
has resigned to devote himself to field work for the National Life 
of the United States of America, in the general agency of Alfred 
MacArthur of Chicago. 

Joel W. Hubble, of the Insurance Company of _the State of Illinois, 
has resigned as president of the Illinois Fire Prevention Association 
on account of the pressure of other business, and is succeeded by 
George W. Stack of the American of Newark, who will act until the 
next annual meeting. 

Insurance Commissioner W. A. Wright, of Georgia, who is the Comptroller 
General of the State, has celebrated the thirty-third anniversary of 
his official connection with the Empire State of the South. His popu- 
larity goes hand in hand with his efficiency. 

N. S. Head, of Minneapolis, State agent of the Westchester Fire 
for Minnesota, has resigned to become associated with E. L. Colburn, 
State agent of the Fire Association for Minnesota. The firm will 
be known as Colburn & Head. 

David A. Rasbach, formerly an agent of the New York Life, died 
at Canastota, N. Y., aged ninety-one years. He was insured under 
a policy issued in 1851. Only sixteen New York Life policies of an 
earlier date are now in force. 

Walter R. J. Smith has been appointed assistant manager of the 
Boston branch office of the Hartford Fire insurance company. He 
has been about twenty-five years in the business, and is well and 
favorably known in it. 

President Joyce, of the National Surety, is to retire temporarily from the 
active management of the company to take a much needed rest, and 
go on a trip with Mrs. Joyce, whose health has been the cause of 
anxiety to him. ’ 

Rudolph Heintz, assistant secretary of the Security Fire and Eureka 
Fire and Marine of Cincinnati, died suddenly, September 13, after a 
long illness. He was also assistant secretary of the Cincinnati Under- 
writers. 

Reynolds Barnum has resigned the State agency for the Agricultural 
for Missouri Kansas and Oklahoma, and becomes_a member of the 
Kansas City local agency firm of Brown, Mann & Barnum. 

._ G. S. Petrik, for several years an examiner for the Western depart- 
ment of the Atlas, has been made assistant to J. M. Neuburger in 
Ohio,and West Virginia, succeeding E. L. Seneco, resigned. 

Edward J. Sartefle, a former actuary of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., died in that city September 14, from arterio sclero- 
sis, aged fifty-five years. 

Alfred Fitler Moore, vice president of the County Fire of Phila- 
delphia, died there from nervous breakdown, aged fifty-nine years. 


Carl G. Brown succeeds Joy Lichtenstein, recently resigned, as sec- 
retary of the Pacific Coast Casualty Company. 

J. G. Player, formerly city comptroller of St. Louis, has become an 
agent of the Mutual Life of New York. 
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Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





An ‘instance of the reward of persistent efforts on the 
part of surety companies in running down defaulters is shown 
in the case of one giving his name originally as Frank H. 
Lawler, who in 1911 was employed by the New York Central 
Railroad as agent, and decamped with $200. 
by an inspector for the American Surety Company, and com- 
pelled to disgorge. In the early part of 1912, under the name 
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of Thomas J. Lawler he obtained a temporary position with 
the New York Central at Cohoes, N. Y., where, according 
to the surety company, he immediately got busy in the till, 
relieving it of $160. A warrant was sworn out for his arrest, 
and the American Surety Company has had its agents on the 
watch for him ever since. Recently he obtained employ- 
ment with the Wells, Fargo Express Company in Greens- 
burg, Kan., and has been found short again, says the surety 
company, to the extent of $190. He was arrested, and will 
doubtless be brought back to Albany for prosecution. The 
inspectors of the surety companies interested in this case 
have shown their capability in tracing the varied wanderings 
of this man. 


A number of liability underwriters attended a hearing be-’ 
fore the Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents Commission at 
Philadelphia this week, and the objections to the proposed 
bill were presented by P. Tecumseh Sherman, one of the best 
equipped men in the country to speak on such matters. He 
pointed out the defects of the proposed measure, and con- 
cluded as follows: 




































From what I have said, the conclusion is obvious. If you adopt the 
Manufacturers’ Association’s proposal, you will take a leap in the dark, 
because you will be adopting a mutilated portion-of the German law, will 
be abandoning our inherited principles of politics and jurisprudence, and 
will be attempting to force a revolutionary change in the industrial and 
social organization and habits of our people; you will be making the liveli- 
hood of your people the playfield of impulsive experiment. Even if your 
ideal and goal is a system of broader and more perfect insurance than 
that of the English compensation law, wisdom dictates that you should 
pursue a policy of gradual approach. And an adaptation of the English ~ 
law is the logical first step along that line. 


j 
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The report of the Iowa Employers’ Liability Commission — 
is in favor of a State mutual liability association similar in — 
operation to that of Massachusetts, except that membership 
is to be compulsory instead of elective. This will tend to 
drive all the stock companies out of the State in time, and 
for this reason there will be strong opposition to the enact- 
ment of the law in the Iowa Legislature. The report is not 
concurred in by W. W. Baldwin, one of the commission, who 
will file a minority report. The bill as outlined takes from — 
employers who do not accept its provisions the three com- — 
mon law defenses, and fixes rates of premium and compensa- — 
tion. It depends upon reinsurance in stock companies for as- — 
sistance to get over the formative period, or until the 
premiums received furnish sufficient funds to carry its lia-— 
bility. There is the possibility that the companies -may de-— 
cline to furnish this reinsurance. : - 


The Zurich Accident and Liability Company of Switzerland 
has made arrangements to enter the United States for busi-— 
ness, placing its deposit with the New York State Insurance 
Department. Mr. Harold W. Letton, of Chicago, who is_ 
United States manager for the Prussian National, will be 
the manager for the Zurich, and Mr. Arthur Collins, who 
has resigned as manager of the liability department of the 
Globe Indemnity, will be assistant United States manager 
for the Zurich. He will be located at Chicago. The com- 
pany will make a deposit of $250,000 at Albany, and send 
over in addition $750,000. It is one of the most prominent 
of the continental insurance companies, and transacts business 
in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain, besides its own 
country. } 


The Republican State platform adopted at Saratoga Thurs- 
day has this to say on workmen’s compensation: 


> 


We favor a workmen’s compensation law under which in all large em- 


ployments a system of definite and certain compensation to workingmen 


” 
: 
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for injury, based upon the earning capacity of the injured and the extent 
of the injury, shall be substituted for the present wasteful and ineffective 
system of accident litigation. In our view this can be accomplished without 
any infringement upon the constitutional rights of property, and it is 
our purpose to make such provision by statute, and, if necessary, by con- 
stitutional amendment as shall bring about this result. 

We favor a further advance in legislation for the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents, and the passage of such laws as may be necessary for 
the protection of the lives, health, safety and welfare of employees. Real- 
izing that the passage of such laws without proper means of enforcement 
is futile, we pledge ourselves to a further development of the labor de- 
partment and the machinery for the enforcement of such laws. 





~The constitutionality of the Illinois Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law has been raised in question by four of the large 
corporations of the State, who allege in their application for 
an injunction to prevent the State attorney from enforcing 
its provisions, that “the said act is an illegal restriction upon 
the right of persons affected thereby, including your orators 
and each of them, to contract, inasmuch as by the terms of 
Section 7 of said act the employer and employees therein 
mentioned are forbidden to contract as to the amount of com- 
‘pensation payable to the employee for any injury. By the 
terms of Section 12 thereof an employer and employee are 
forbidden the right to contract with each other within seven 
-days after an injury to the employee.” 


The annual meeting of the International Claim Men’s As- 
‘sociation at Niagara Falls last week was one of important 
accomplishments. The papers read were of high character, 
-and the resolutions adopted pointed toward a closer co-opera- 
tion, especially in the matter of the unearthing and punish- 
ment of fraudulent claimants. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to have charge of this feature. It was the unanimous 
opinion that systematic and relentless war must be waged 
against this evil. During the year twenty-two new members 
were elected, bringing the membership of companies up to 
fifty-four. A special memorial service in honor of the late 
William De Mattos Hooper was held. 


Unlimited liability under workmen’s compensation policies 
has been extended to cover Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
Illinois, effective October 1. The plan is already in opera- 
‘tion in Massachusetts and Michigan. Action to this end was 
taken at a meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance and Inspection Bureau on Tuesday. A fund of 
‘$100,000 will be maintained for each State, an initial assess- 
ment of 2% per cent. being made. All losses of more than 
-$25,000 will be paid out of the fund. Only the Travelers, 
fétna Life, Employers’ Liability and Maryland Casualty are 
out of the bureau, these not requiring the reinsurance facili- 
ties thus provided. 


The Surety Association of America held a two days’ meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria this week, at which the matter 
of a successor to President H. H. Stryker was the principal 
item of business. The general situation throughout the coun- 
try with regard to the action of non-members was discussed, 
-and ways and means for providing a common ground for 
‘the companies to meet on were talked over. A committee 
was appointed to prepare suggestions, which committee will 
‘report at a meeting to be held in Philadelphia next Wednes- 
-day. There is a disposition to continue the association if it 
appears feasible to do so with benefit to the companies. 


An important ruling was made by Judge Martin in the 
‘New Jersey Court of Common Pleas at Newark on Thursday 
when a decision was given that a non-resident alien child of 
.an injured workman is not, under the New Jersey Work- 
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that of the widow of Michael O’Sullivan against Peter Hauck, 
Jr., and the action was a friendly one to determine the point 
in question. The amount of compensation due was fixed at 
$1,869, instead of $2,250. 


An amendment to make the present workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in California compulsory instead of elective will be 
introduced at the next Legislature. In its present form the 
act has not proven popular on account of the high cost of 
insurance under its provisions. It is predicted that as a 
compulsory measure it will have a retarding effect on the 
growth of new industries in the State. Senator Roseberry is 
working on a bill to provide for the formation of an em- 
ployers’ mutual liability insurance association. 


The refusal of Superintendent Potter of Illinois to license 
the American Mutual Liability of Boston is on the ground 
that the Illinois laws do not contemplate the admission of 
companies of its class writing a multiple line of business. 
The company was willing to limit its line to compensation 
insurance, but Mr. Potter held that a mutual could not 
legally do so. A mandamus suit to compel the issuance of a 
license will probably be filed by the company. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has approved applications 
to organize the following new national banks: The Hayes 
National Bank of Clinton, N. Y., capital $25,000; the First 
National Bank of Normangee, Tex., capital $25,000; the First 
National Bank of Cleveland, Tex., capital $25,000, and to 
convert the Hagerman State Bank, Hagerman, Idaho, into 
the “First National Bank of Hagerman,” capital $25,v00. 





The first public display of the new exhibits collected by 
Dr. W. H. Tolman, director of the American Museum of 
Safety, on his recent trip abroad is being made at the Rubber 
Exposition in the Grand Central Palace. The exhibit in- 
cludes a large number of wax casts representing various 
forms of injury, and it wil form an important additica to the 
property of the museum. 


To test the constitutionality of the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Act several employers on Tuesday filed a bill 
of complaint against the State’s attorney, John E. Wayman. 
The corporations and firms interested are the Charles Em- 
merich Company, Grand Crossing Tack Company, A. Pla- 
mondon Manufacturing Company, Kenwood Bridge Company 
Atidaett cob mtith. 


Serious opposition to the proposed Pennsylvania Work- 
men’s Compensation Act has developed on the part of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. A substitute offered 
by the association providing for a mutual plan of insurance 
will be rejected by the Industrial Accidents Commission, 
which has prepared a measure based upon the New Jersey 
law. 


The vacancy on the standing committee of the personal 
accident and health section (stock) of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, caused by the 
withdrawal of Edson S. Lott, has been filled by the election 
of Vice President Walter J. Faxon, of the tna Life. The 
committee met as a “frills” committee on Wednesday. 





On account of the higher reserve requirements in this 
country, and heavier claims from American business, the 
London Guarantee and Accident announces the suspension of 


“men’s Compensation law, a dependent child. The case was } the regular dividend. F. W. Lawson, United States manager 
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for the company, is now in London. The American loss | and J. R. Clark, president of the Union Central Life of Cin- 


ratio for 1911 was 8 per cent. higher than in IgtIo. 


A meeting of the board of governors of the Publicity 
Bureau will be held in New York on October 8, when the 
proposed consolidation of the bureau and the educational 
bureau of the Detroit Conference will be taken up for con- 
sideration. A meeting of the organization committee of the 
Casualty Presidents’ Association will be held the same day. 





The complaint in the libel suit of the National Surety 
against the editor of the Insurance Report, of Denver, has 
been amended so as to include A. M. Gillette, the Denver 
attorney for the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany as co-defendant. The plaintiff wants $25,000 damages 
from the defendants. 


The commercial accident and health business of the Ap- 
palachian of Bristol, Va., has been reinsured with the United 
States Health and Accident of Saginaw. The Appalachian 


will now write life business only. 





Because of the increasing number of theft losses under 
automobile insurance contracts, the companies are consider- 
ing the abolition of the theft clause unless an extra premium 
is paid for it. 


The Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commission has 
begun its sessions preparatory to the drafting of a workmen's 
compensation bill, to be introduced at the next session of the 
Legislature 





The action taken last week by the Burglary Underwriters’ 
Association regarding after November I may 
be modified at a special meeting, which has been called for 
next week. 


commissions 





The Armstrong Agency has appointed William J. Kava- 
nagh, formerly with the Standard Accident, as manager of 
its liability department. 


The formal completion of the reinsurance of the business 
of the Empire State Surety by the National was accomplished 


this week. 





The New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass has announced 
the opening of a burglary insurance department. 





The New Amsterdam Casualty Company is being exam- 
ined by the New York Insurance Department. 








Miscellany. 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents at the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and Dem- 
ography was in session at Washington this week, three thousand 
delegates from all civilized countries being in attendance and 
welcomed by President Taft. The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the Congress by its Health Com- 
mittee and its general counsel, Robert Lynn Cox. Among the 
members of the Health Committee present were the chairman, 


F. W. Jenkins, president of the Security Mutual Life of Bing-: 


hamton; W. F. Dix, secretary of the Mutual Life of New York; 
J. L. English, vice president of the A*tna Life of Hartford; E. 


S. Scott, president of the Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. ; 
K. Gore, vice president and actuary of the Prudential of Newark, 


John. 





cinnati. In a statement by the association it was said: 


The Congress on Hygiene and Demography is beyond question 
the most important meeting of sanitarians ever held in this 
country. Leaders of thought and action in modern sanitary 
science from all over the world, to the number of 450, appear 
on the platform to exchange information as, to the more im- 
portant accomplishments of recent years in prolonging life in 
their respective countries and sections and to make recommen- 
dations for the future. Germany, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway, Austria, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland are among 
the thirty-two governments sending official delegates to the 
congress. Men prominent in health work in the United States are 
on the programme, including health officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment-and of many of the States and cities. American uni- 


| versities and colleges, which make a specialty of medical research 


and preventive medicine also are largely represented. 

An unusual opportunity was afforded for comparing American 
methods of protecting human life with those of older countries. 
The contributions of those European countries in which the aver- 


age length of life is considerably longer than in this country 


was especially valuable. 

Many agencies were at work to utilize for the benefit of this 
country the vast fund of material that was produced by the 450 
speakers at the Congress. Side by side with the public health 
officials were found representatives of various large business 


institutions, including life insurance, seeking knowledge that may 


be practically applied to bring about less disease and more life. 
The interest of these institutions in the health movement was 
largely of a business character. They acted on the theory that 
better health and longer life mean improved industrial and 
economic conditions. “It is this practical view of the value of 


life and health that bids fair to convert the present day health 


movement into definite and concrete results. What hitherto has 
been unorganized individual desire seems likely now to become 
co-operative determination.” 

The health committee of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents met with General Counsel Cox at the New Willard 
Hotel Monday afternoon and apportioned the work of following 
the proceedings of the nine sections of the congress. The com- 
mittee had previously made a thorough study of the programme 
with its 450 addresses, and had selected about seventy as being 
of prime importance to its work. This selected list was sys- 
tematically subdivided so that at least one member was present 
at each important address. 

Particular attention was paid by the committee to the addresses 
and discussions dealing with the control of contagious diseases, 
including tpyhoid fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, etc., the sanitary aspects of public water supplies, 
including’ the sanitary control of water sheds, the purification 
of water by storage, water purification in Europe by biological 
methods; water sterilization by chemical methods, and the dis- 
posal of sewage and wastes by the various processes now car- 
ried on in European countries. Wherever it was shown that other 
countries obtain better results than the United States does in 
any given situation, the committee tried to learn the reasons 
therefor. Such results may be due to the kind of laws or regu- 


lations adopted, to the character of the officers enforcing the law, 


to the quality of public sentiment or to some other cause or 
combination of causes. 
steps will be taken by the life insurance interests to help in apply- 


ing it or some proper modification of it to the situation in this — 


country. It is expected to do this kind of work through co- 
operation with the various constituted authorities in the nation, 
the States and the municipalities. 

Some of the specific questions to which the association’s com- 
mittee sought to obtain answers at the congress were “Is Better 
Protection to Industrial Workers Afforded in Europe than in the 
United States?” “How do Typhoid Morbidity and Mortality Rates 
of European Countries Compare with Those of the United States? 





cerebro-spinal meningitis, - 


When the cause is once ascertained 
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What May be Learned from European Methods of Handling 
this Disease? To What Extent is Community Vaccination 
Against Typhoid Successful?” “In What Manner do the English 
Methods of Administrative Control of Tuberculosis Differ From 
the American Methods?” “What Are the Chief Differences in 
Public Health Administrations in This Country and Elsewhere 2” 
“What Official Agencies Are There for Obtaining Co-operation 
and Co-ordination in Public and Private Health Reform Activi- 
ties?” “What Methods Are Used Abroad to Obtain Pure Water 
Supplies and How Universally Are They Applied as Compared 
with Conditions in the United States?” “What are Considered 
the Best Methods of Disposal of Sewage and Wastes, and What 
is the Relative Degree of Interest in This in the United States 
as Compared with Foreign Activity?” ‘To What Extent are Pas- 
sengers on Public Transportation Lines Protected from Contact 
with Sources of Disease?” “What is the Present Position of 
Vital Statistics in the United States and in Europe?” “What is 
the Relative Rate of Infant Mortality in the United States and 
Other Countries?” “What are the Relations of Alcoholism to 
Accident, Sickness and Mortality in Different Countries?” 
Information as to the movement among life insurance com- 
panies to prolong life in this country was supplied to the mem- 
bers of the congress and others in attendance through the medium 
of a pamphlet reprinted by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. It was entitled “Conservation of Human Life,” and 
was written by General Counsel Cox of the association for the 
recently published work in three volumes entitled “The Business 
of Insurance.” This pamphlet was distributed not only at the 
nine sections of the congress, but also at the very interesting 
health exhibition being held in connection with the congress. 








The Dangers to New Fire Insurance Companies. 


(The Policyholder, Manchester, England.) 


One lesson repeatedly conveyed by the history of unfortunate 
fire companies, and sometimes with startling insistence, is that 
the mere accumulation of premium income does not of itself imply 
a profit. It is an obvious truism to say that the practice of selling 
goods under cost price can only result in a loss, and that the 
more the practice is indulged in the greater the loss will be. Yet 
how often have companies been found acting upon the assump- 
tion that, no matter how much rates might be below standard, 
the business could be made to pay if only sufficient of it could be 
got, and quickly got together. This speed in the compilation has 
been thought by some to have an important bearing upon the 
case. An immediate and considerable accession of business may 
frée a new company from the danger of returning a loss on its 
first years working. The business showing for the said first 
year may yield in itself a very light loss ratio. A considerable 
influx of business in any year—considerable, that is compared with 
the existing business—may lighten the loss ratio for that year, 
more particularly if placed on the books toward the close of the 
year. The reason in either case is that the liability under such 
business has not worked itself but in the year of its accession, 
but carries over to the year following. Here it develops its 
natural loss ratio. This process of inflation of the business may 
be carried on, and has been known to be carried on, from year 
to year fot a time; but inevitably if the rates are imainly or 
largely of the “cut” order the losses wil! overtake the premiums. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the unearned character 
of the great bulk of the premiums received in any one year. A 
company cannot be considered to have made a profit until after 
it has set aside out of the income for the year sufficient to meet 
the unexpired risk under its policies. The correct view to take 
is that if a stoppage of its business were decreed at the end of a 
year the liability under the greater number of its policies would 
remain to be run off in the year following, for periods varying 
from three up to nine months, and in some instances practically 
up to twelve months. This liability would have to be met by 
reserves, appropriated thereto out of income, or the capital would 
be called upon to meet it. Of course where a company possesses 
sufficient reserves it really does not signify whether an appro- 
priation has been made for unexpired risk or not. The capital 
would not require to be drawn upon. But very properly it is now 
deemed advisable to set aside a sum ranging trom 33% to 40 per 
cent. of the income, to render the business of each year self- 
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supporting. The good-will of the business, it has been argued, 
should at least be equal to the amount of such reservation. This 
is a factor brought up also in connection with expenditure car- 
ried over from one year to another, a point dealt with later on. 
But good-will, it must be remembered, can hardly be said to at- 
tach to a company whose turnover is unprofitable; and profit, as 
before alluded to, cannot be legitimately claimed unless a com- 
pany has made proper provision for unexpired risk, 

Risks of a special nature, and risks which are distinctly below 
the average of their class, are always more or less in evidence. 
A number of these are offered to each new company in turn. 
The proposers of them may be anxious ostensibly to give the new 
company a helping hand. They may be able to show, quite clearly 
to their own satisfaction at least, why these risks instead of be- 
ing looked at askance should be freely accepted by the offices. 
For their refusal, it will be urged, the prejudice engendered by- 
old ideas must be held responsible. Looked at with the more 
open mind of the present day certain features of a not unfavor- 
able character present themSelves, while latterly the experience 
upon these risks has been quite satisfactory. It is difficult for 
a new company anxious to progress with its income to resist 
all these blandishments. A new company, too, may justifiably 
feel that it must open its doors in its early days a little wider 
than it might afterward care to do. Nevertheless, it cannot 
hope to run counter to the teachings of experience and to come 
off scathless. It must not be forgotten that certain kinds of 
risk may prove comparatively free of fires when not insured, or 
only insured with difficulty, and this without imputing bad faith 
to those connected with them. For one thing, the supervision 
then may be of a stricter character. A new company must not 
try too many experiments. There is absolutely no room in fire 
underwriting for any losses of a preventable nature. A new 
company may be shut out from such a share of gilt-edged busi- 
ness as is enjoyed by the older offices; but it must not, on that 
account, overweight itself with business decidedly of a specula- 
tive character, while the effect of combining such business with 
“cut” rates is too obvious to need commenting upon. 





President Henry Evans in Favor of a Classification 
System and Says That It Is Feasible. 


The New York Insyrance Department is in receipt of the 
following letter from Mr. Henry Evans, president of the Con- 


_tinental and Fidelity-Phenix fire insurance companies: 


SEPTEMBER II, 
Hon. William T. Emmet, Superintendent of Insurance. 

Dear Sir—In todays Journal of Commerce there appears an 
article under the caption “Fire Loss Experience,’ in which it 
is stated that the department is compiling comparative informa- 
tion showing the position of underwriters at different times with 
reference to the classification of fire risks and losses. 

A few days ago the matter of the position which this’ com- 
pany should take at the meeting of the Western Union on this 
subject was submitted to me. The statement was made that the 
governing committee of the Western Union were opposed to the 
project of classifying the business, claiming that there was no 
value in the figures after they were collected. I wrote the officer 
of this company who brought this matter to-my attention as 
follows: 

“To say that classifications have no value is to say that expe- 
rience is worthless. Because of the constantly changing condi- 
tions, classification figures are not absolute guides, but they give 
valuable information that the companies should not be without, 
and they should be the basis of schedule charges. 

“Further, if the companies do not establish classification sys- 
tems, the States will do it for them. We face a condition that 
we may be able to fight off for a time, but to which, in the end, 
we must give way. 

“Some years ago the non-paying hazard movement resulted 
in much good.’ It revealed to many that there were classes that 
yielded a steady loss, and the result was a hardening of rates 
that was helpful to all, because we all had to write the business 
even when some of us knew it was a losing one. 

“From our standpoint as a strong company, anything that will 
open the eyes of our ignorant competitors is sure to help us, 
and I favor, under proper restrictions, the combined experience 
tables, and believe they should be the basis of all schedule 
charges. 

“Personally I believe the Dean Schedule is wrong in principle 
and that the Universal Mercantile Schedule is right—that it 
should be perfected to meet present conditions and made the 
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basis of all ratings. I am just as sure of this as I am that flat 
commissions are wrong and profit-sharing commissions right.” 

I venture to put this information before you at this time 
because I want my own position in the matter clearly under- 
stood. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Henry Evans, President. 

The Insurance Department in making public this letter of 
President Evans accompanies it with the following statement: 


The Continental insurance company and the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire insurance company maintain more extensive and detailed 
classification records than any other company in the country, and 
Mr. Evans is, from long and intimate experience, qualified to 
testify to the value of such records for purposes of equitable 
rating. It may be remarked that the stand taken by Mr. Evans 
as indicated in the above letter coincides with the consistent and 
repeated expressions of his able predecessor, F. C. Moore, the 
father of the ‘Universal Mercantile Schedule,” the adoption of 
which marked an epoch in the history of fire underwriting. Nor 
was Mr. Moore alone in his views. For example, in the ex- 
planatary preface to the Universal Mercantile Schedule, the 
Universal Schedule Committee, of which Mr. Moore was the 
chairman, stated “some advantages of rating by schedule,” in 
which can be found the following: 

“Tt is calculated to prevent anti-compact laws prohibiting agree- 
ments as to rates. It would require slight argument with an 
intelligent legislator to convince him that a proper schedule for 
correctly measuring fire hazard is directly in the interest of all 
property owners and in line with public policy, and that it can 
only be secured by conference of companies for combining their 
experience and by their co-operation to secure its enforcement.” 

Mr. Moore’s associates on the Universal Schedule Committee 
were James A. Silvey, George W. Babb, Jr., and E. G. Richards. 

On another occasion the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters appointed a committee to prepare a 
paper on the relations of fire insurance to the community for the 
purpose of educating the public, the press and legislators as to 
the importance of fire insurance and its relation to other business 
interests. The committee’s report was embodied in a 32-page 
pamphlet, which was printed and of which 30,000 copies were 
distributed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Among 
other matters the pamphlet takes up the importance to policy- 
holders of adequate rates, and states that such rates can only 
be obtained by companies collating and combining their experi- 
ence. The committee subscribing to the above pamphlet consisted 
of EF) G-Moore; HE Ho Hall) Ex Cstrvin, D- W.-C. Skaltons and 
James Nichols. 

It may be added that when Mr. Evans wrote that he favors 
the combined experience tables “under proper restrictions,” he 
had in mind any method of gathering the figures which would 
not disclose the individual experience of any company. 





BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


LIFE Ree 
If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 


COMPANY references, and a propostion for an.agency, if in 
9 authorized territory, will be submitted. 


PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








Pais Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
TROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause AS Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability * Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice. Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 














ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE WANT THE BEST MEN{10 SELL IT 


If You Think You Can Make Good 
WRITE TO THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. 


NORD-DEUTSGHE 


INSURANCE GCOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. §. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J, H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 





ASIT# OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 
Total Assets, - - = - $8,781,315.14 
Capital Stock, - = = = 750,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - = 2 ,460,931.84 


} oe 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 





New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New York City 
Boston Department 


JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





\ 
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PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY— ~TORNADO, _ SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 








HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CGITY 
LOUIS P. BAYARD 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD } 


A. D, IRVING, JR., 
SECRETARY 


| JOINT 
MANAGERS 
AERC. 








Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Head Office TORONTO, GANADA 
UNITED STATES BRANGH 


JANUARY 1, 1912 
PSSEES) ooo we noe ces cece eee c eee e nc ccc ccs csccccssscees $1,657,481 .26 
Lo PENNIES) oe od hd Gee COR OGe COU DED DOORCCD SOD Cosh ea ee inrE 935,002.52 
Die TEI MISLTSHISGE fake’ saya cele + ale whats este s’ojeielaivie, 0 018 4: 9,0,0-0.8:8 016 ¢ $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. RB, BROCK, Vice President 
W. B. MEIKLE. General M2n9g2r. 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
“‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


CAPIVAL, = = -..- - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


HANOVER | 


Fire Insurance Company 
in all the Principal Places 
in the United States. OF NEW YORK. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America, 


New Yorx, 





Agencies 








5 of Watertouns I. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. '; 


Assets, January 1, 19 $4,000, 428.73 


cee e we ese seers eseesesrseresssseseces 


Total Liabilities, aS ant (CANTOR WW or icin ROE CONROE Sonor. 2,044,458.91 
Reis I LMR terete aralatata ta oia'e d ale Siele.cle's\w'eieielswin'e c.eleie.v a o'<v ee oloecee 500,000. 00 
Surplus to pooper helnes: oe cle van nisie sis sidassescclecseccrecces I 955,969 82 
F, F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Bere A NSk A ere ears aris sists oe vis chlo © osnie7eleiaisiv else. 9:6,0.e\0, 10 ajo S10 $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities..........-.eeeeeeeeeecores 4,631,620.85 
PTD irate e Weis vis cle eric «lupe o > ciel wigs © vie sdmisiely sltinie’els aioe ies ose 06 2,240,478.24 

Total January 1, 1912..-.-- esse ee ree cee ceeceeccercers $7,622,099.09 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J]. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 


Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 


address: 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, president 








207% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
90° LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE 
Agents who solicit ‘‘PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 











London & Lancashire| 


Pitecinsutauce Gow ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Harttord 


CONN. 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Manager 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1 876,593 29 
Capital, : 500 000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, 
(Paid-for basis) 


ASSEtS:3 Usetiaevaees 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


$258, 819, 009.00 
76,518,945.94 
9 070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1374 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
WINSLOW, President 


E. H. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 


%#57,353,726.13 
55,582,183.20 





Excess of Payments over Receipts 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 


MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 


$1,771,542.93 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 


“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 








TERLING 


—- FirE -—-— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - ~ - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 . 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 













SOU 

+ SMPRICAN 
ACCUDENT 

Nobis WME Le 
‘ 


Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 
Income, 1910 - - 1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 


Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 





North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 


OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. ; 
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Hire Insurance Company 


OF NEW. YORK 


Fidlity-Phenis 


Ten thousand loyal agents prove the | °c 


| 
practical value of representing | 


the Fidelity-Phenix 


HOME OFFICE 


80 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE 
137 South La Salle Street 


CHICACO 





HENRY EVANS, President 





| 

THE | 

Jefferson Fire || 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF PHILADELPHIA 





520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 





[FIRE) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447,668 
20,249,742 





ANeis Bond 


FOR 


Insurance Companies 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 
Strikingly Brief in Form; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 





Company’s Office 
; Building. 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
3urance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 


Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 


Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 


tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
| OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 








YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


&& 
F. & D.”’ GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 


Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = = - - =$2,.000,000.00 

Assets, = = = 8,1363,000.57 


Surplus to Policsholderat 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total_assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—"' The Commercial & Financtal Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y° 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 

















Insurance Company of ECONOMY 


North America Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


COUN ee 795 





The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 


PHILADBLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 














| 
FIRE MARINE vst inspection of their own agents 
RENT INLAND ri in our factory. 
AUTOMOBILE Pees Every step in the process of 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT +8 manufacture must be passed 
be upon before the label is af- 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST oh tixed, and each length is tested 
Agents in all the principal cities and towns. Liz to 400 pounds after coupling 
AE before the HOSE is allowed 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. ashes 9 + ennbnite to be shipped. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, ° JOHNORPLEAL, “‘ We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Vice President. Second Vice President. ashe pel hare tintin eee eM pee pre Pee 
1 ’ cto , nclusive). 
T, HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, Soe hoi: ee sine a aee ee niea 3 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; PASSAIC, N. J. 
Marine, 27 William Street. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


More than 15,000 fires have been prevented from spreading through the action of 


Ten Thousand of these fires were entirely put out by the Sprinklers 


The Peeper PE. Bulletin GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


is full of information about Sprinkler Protection. Plantae Warek dOtllcnn tes oelaclenh ith 
You will receive it regularly if you ask for it. tae ok Minted etates and Cansiniee i 
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AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 











Worn LXXAXVII. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents, 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 


WEEKLY UN‘ERWRITER. 


Entered at tke New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 


Cartes A. JENNEY, 
President and Treasurer. 


L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








As usual, this paper gives large space to the essays 
read to the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west at its annual meeting. We do this because they 
are, from an educational point of view, among the best 
work of the kind that we have. They touch upon nearly 
all phases of the fire insurance business, and reflect the 
judgment of experts in the office and the field. Profitable 
attention can be given specially to the views on present 
conditions of the president of the association, and of 
the president of the Franklin Fire insurance company 
of Philadelphia. The success of the association is shown 
in its growth in numbers and influence yearly, and the 
fact that its transactions are regarded with interest by 
fire underwriters throughout the country. 


A BritisH financial paper, the Financier and Bulliontst, 
of London, resents the objections that have been made 
in this country to the free lance operations of London 
Lloyds in the fire insurance field, and attributes them 
purely to the apprehensions of the American companies 
that the Lloyds underwriters will scoop a large part of 
their business. The assertion is ventured that American 
property owners are enamoured with Lloyds, because, in 
common with the British stock companies, its members 
promptly paid their losses by the San Francisco fire, 
while “many American companies quibbled and denied 
liability.” It is claimed that the reason why Lloyds can 
write more cheaply is because its expenses are less here, 
which is true in the sense that as it does business without 
the authority of the States and pays no taxes, that cost 
is avoided. The alleged popularity of Lloyds, according 
to its newspaper advocate, dates ‘‘from the San Francisco 
earthquake, and is now a rapidly growing quantity.” The 
attempt to class the Lloyds underwriters with the great 
British companies in their dealings with the United States 
fire insurance business is, of course, preposterous. As 
fire insurers the members of Lloyds are regarded with 
as much distrust and disrespect by the latter as they are 
by the State insurance departments here. Only the ill 
informed on both sides do not know that only the marine 
department of Lloyds, which is backed by the subscrip- 


tions of its members, is surely responsible, and that the 


underwriters at Lloyds who take chances on the weather 
at the races, the birth of twins to noble parents, the 
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American Presidential election and the ravages of the 
fire fiend anywhere, can only be held responsible individu- 
ally and not collectively, and may be irresponsible. As 
for the virtue of Lloyds at San Francisco being superior 
to that of the American companies, that must be an 
exaggeration, 


Tue International Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, which closed last Saturday after a week’s ses- 
sion at Washington, represented the sanitary acquire- 
ments up to date of thirty countries. The latest and best 
thought of the world on the prevention of disease and 
the prolongation of life was represented and expressed. 
The problem now is how to make the results of the con- 
gress effective by putting the reforms that have been 
approved into active operation. Only by means of some 
general diffusion can it be accomplished. A report pub- 
lished in a large book would not do it, for it would not 
be read. Mr. Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and 
manager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
in an interesting communication to one of the daily papers 
sees the right medium in the millions of life insurance 
policyholders, who constitute so large and influential a 
part of the public at large. Life insurance is vitally in- 
terested in the promotion of good health. Mr. Cox says: 

There are in the United States about 33,000,000 life insurance policies. 


Of these, the twenty-three companies in this association have about 25,000,- 
ooo. The aim of progressive business institutions today is to increase pro- 
Of course, the chief item of expense in 
the life insurance business is the mortality rate. If that can be reduced, in- 
surance can be provided at lower rates. Substantial reduction can come 
Though life insurance men confess a business in- 
terest in prolonging the lives of their policyholders, as red blooded in- 
dividuals they cannot fail to be deeply fascinated by the humanitarian side. 
It is because prospective business advantage affords a guarantee of active 
and continuing interest that we may well be optimistic as to the outcome. 
In other words, it is this practical view of the value of life and health taken 
by large business concerns that bids fair to convert the present day health 
movement into definite and concrete results. What hitherto has been un- 
organized individual desire to live seems likely now to become co-operative 
determination to overcome the things which cause untimely death. As to the 
working out of the practical application of this scientific knowledge to longer 
life for policyholders, it seems to me that the avenue open to life insurance 
interests is to be found in these millions of policyholders themselves, con- 
stituting such a considerable portion of the public at large. 


It may be added, in the language of Mr. Cox, that what 
these policyholders need and what the entire public, in 
fact, needs is the encouragement of knowing that disease 
can largely be prevented, and that life may thereby be 
materially prolonged. In this connection we must direct 
the attention of readers to the admirable address, to which 
we give space, of Conservation Commissioner Ritten- 
house, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, on the 
same subject that has drawn the health reformers of the 
world together at Washington. The address was deliv- 
ered at the annual meeting of the National Conservation 
Congress at Indianapolis, and treats the question of im- 
proving the health of mankind from a thoroughly Amer- 
ican point of observation. 


duction, and to reduce expenses. 


from no other source. 








Facts and Opinions. 





The New York Life insurance company has reached the 
limit of new business which the company is permitted to do 
in 1912 under Section 96 of the laws of the State of New 
YORK welinatemlimnne about $198,000,000. On October I 
the company had already received premiums, together with 
the policies outstanding for collection, approximately equal to 
the total business which it is permitted to do this year. Vice 
President Buckner therefore announces to the fieldmen the 


following program for the remainder of the year: 

(1) Policies written upon applications received after October 1 and 
during 1912 from the United States and Canada will be sent out subject to 
issue and delivery after January 1, 1913. (2) No agent is permitted to de- 
liver any such policies or collect the premiums, or report premiums to the 
cashier on any such policies prior to January 1, 1913, without specific author- 
ity in each case from the home office. (3) Applications received at the home 
office, upon which the first premiums have been collected in full in advance, 
and for which coupon receipts have been given, and the money paid to 
the cashier, will be treated as 1912 business, and if such policies are written 
they will be until further notice sent out for immediate delivery. (4) Upon 
specific request, where for special reasons a policy sent out for delivery in 
1912 as aforesaid should be released for immediate delivery (such as an 
applicant going abroad to be absent for some months), the home office will 
consider the case, and if the margin of safety permits the release of such a 
policy, instructions accordingly will be issued. (5) As fast as policies are 
returned from the outstanding business for cancellation an equivalent 
amount of suspended business will be released, provided the margin of 
safety permits, but this can only be done on order from the home office. 
It is altogether probable that a considerable amount of the business sus- 
pended for 1913 delivery in the next few weeks will be released (on orders 
from the home office) by cancellations from the outstanding business. 
Agents are therefore urged to close up all non-suspended business out- 
standing herein referred to, either by paying the premiums on such policies 
or by returning those which they cannot deliver for cancellation at the 
earliest possible date. The company considers itself fortunate in being able 
to delay the suspending of policies for 1913 delivery until as late a date 
as this. The program adopted by the company in essence means that 
orders are now to be taken for policies for delivery in 1913. The usual 
health certificates required before delivery of policies will be suspended on 
business sent out for 1913 delivery if delivery is made before January 15, 
1913, excepting in particular cases where the medical board may specially 
require a health certificate. 


is 


The Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina has asked 
the citizens of his State to observe Wednesday, October 9, 
as Fire Prevention Day. Mr. Young estimates the loss by 
fire in North Carolina as $1,500,000 annually, a large part of 
which is the result of ignorance, carelessness or criminality. 
Among the valuable and suggestive circulars on the fire waste 
distributed to his people by the commissioner is the fol- 
lowing: 

Can any rea! progress be made in chécking our fire waste, enormous as it 
is, until the man who has a fire ceases to be regarded as an unfortunate, and 
is looked upon as a public offender? Individual legal responsibility for 
loss by fire seems a drastic corrective, but is it not the real remedy? Under 
the Code Napoleon in France a man is held responsible for fire damage 
to his neighbor. Each fire is investigated, and the owner or tenant of any 
premises must show he is not responsible for a fire starting in any prem- 
ises occupied or owned by him. In France a tenant usually insures by one 
policy the following items: (1) His own property; (2) the risk of re- 
sponsibility for damage to the building; (3) the risk of responsibility for 
damage to property of his neighbors. A landlord insures in one policy the 
following items: (1) His own property; (2) his responsibility for damage to 
the property of tenants; (3) his responsibility for damage to the property 
of his neighbors. Why should not this be so when 50 per cent. of our 
fires are due to gross carelessness? Why should we pay our immense loss 
by fire when practicaly two-thirds of it is preventable by the exercise of 
proper care and foresight? The loss by fire in France is about one-eighth 
of that in the United States. In North Carolina less than so per cent. of 
our property is protected by insurance. A loss here falls heavily on our 
citizens, and the State, county and cities in loss of taxable property, 
whether the fire is caused by malice, carelessness or thoughtlessness. 





The State bureaus of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation under the new concentration rule have been located 
as follows: North. Carolina—Raleigh, N. C.; P. B. Hulfish, 
manager; South Carolina—Columbia, S. C.; F. T. Bruce, man- 
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Union Mutual Life, Des Moines; next annual meeting, James 


{ Oct; t 


1912. 





ager; Florida—Jacksonville, Fla.; James R. Parker, manager. 
The offices will be designated as “State Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureaus.” All of the association’s branches have now 
been provided for except that of Alabama. The Georgia office 
will be continued in Atlanta and the Virginia office at Rich- 
mond. The fire insurance agents at Charleston, S. C., have 
made a formal protest against the suppression of the stamp- 
ing office in that city. They claim that a stamping office 
there permits the promulgation of rates immediately, but if 
the office is removed to Columbia, all this will have to be 
done by correspondence, thus involving delay. The follow- 
ing explanation of the concentration movement is made by 


the central office at Atlanta: 

Local and special agents and others have so magnified the importance 
of these offices that it has been found necessary to have a statement made 
that will remove the erroneous impression that they will have expensive 
offices with a large retinue of clerks and inspectors. The whole scheme, is 
to bring the local agents into closer touch with the association, and to keep 
down the expenses of conducting business. Economy and efficiency of 
service is expected to follow the proposed concentration of the stamping 
offices, formerly located in different sections of the field. ‘ 








The following are the chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees of the American Life Convention, as announced by Presi- 
dent W. A. Lindley: Membership, Sidney A. Foster, Royal 


—" 


A. Stephenson, Southland Life, Dallas, Tex.; credentials, 
Darwin W. Johnson, Commonwealth Life, Louisville; uni- — 
form laws, Dan W. Simms, La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.; 
departmental supervision, Charles F. Coffin, State Life, In- 
dianapolis; finance, John M. Sarver, Ohio State Life, Colum- 
bus; medical examinations, Robert D. Lay, National Life 
U. S. A., Chicago; agents and agencies, D. P. Campbell, 
Western Reserve Life, Muncie, Ind.; grievances, W. K. Bellis, 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis; miscellaneous subjects. W. 
E. Napier, Scranton Life, Scranton; resolutions, O. J. Arnold, 
Illinois Life, Chicago. President W. C. Baldwin, of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, heads the special committee to prepare 
and submit a report blank on the cost of new business; Frank- 
lin B. Mead, of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is chairman of the special committee on occupation haz- 
ards, and the special committee to compile a list of attor- 
neys and abstracters is composed of C. A. Atkinson, of the 
Federal Life; Henry T. Price, of the Illinois Life, and L. A. 
Stebbins, of the National Life of the U. S. A., all of Chicago. 




























Enthusiasm is personified in Robert J. Mix, the Prudential’s 
New York city general agent. This is a part of his October 
“mustard”: 

My friend, do you want to grow stronger in this business—do you want — 
to sell more life insurance than you’ve ever sold before? : 

Methinks I see your pitying smile, and I can almost hear you say that 
that’s a foolish question. Of course it is, but it leads up to a second 
question which I venture to say you’ll not be so quick to answer, and it is 
this: “How can you become stronger in this business, and how can you sell 
more life insurance?” JI shouldn’t wonder if a dozen different agents — 
would give me a dozen different answers to that question, but I want to 
tell you what’ I believe is the best answer—the true answer. Here it is: 
“Keep constantly in mind every day and every hour of the day the wonder- 
ful beneficence of life insurance.” * * 

The trouble with most of us agents is that we’re thinking too much 
about the commissions that we’re making or hope to make, and too little 
about the untellable goodness of the thing which we have to sell. * * 

I ask you again and again to forget the commission part of it—to take 
the higher view of your calling—to become filled with the untellable good- 
nes of monthly income insurance. Do this and you needn’t worry about 
the commissions, for your earnings will increase in exact proportion to your 
unselfish devotion to the great cause. 


Legislation at the next session of the West Virginia Leg- 
islature is desired as follows by Insurance Commissioner 
Datst: - 


To give the Insurance Commissioner supervision over insurance companies 
during the process of organization, and to limit organization expenses; give 
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the Insurance Commissioner authority over stock salesmen, requiring them 
upon application for license to submit satisfactory proof of the value of 
the stock they desire to sell; give the Insurance Commissioner the right to 
refuse to license incompetent or dishonest agents, and to revoke licenses 
for cause; provide for the proper regulation of solicitors; make rebating in 
all forms of insurance illegal; place fraternal societies doing business in 
this State on a safe and lasting basis; better regulate and restrain the 
operations of unauthorized insurance companies; increase the general powers 
of the Insurance Commissioner in order that he may have the right so far 
as is possible under our constitution to set standards of solvency for com- 
panies applying for license to do business in West Virginia, and to require 
companies already admitted to comply with the best standards for reserves 
and policies in order that our citizens may at all times be protected and 
benefited in accordance with constantly changing conditions. 





The Society of Life Members of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest, made up of all those who have 
maintained their membership for twenty-five years, held its 
annual reunion and luncheon on Wednesday in the German 
room of the Grand Pacific, Chicago. Since the meeting a 
year ago E. F. DeForest and Howard P. Gray have died, 
and nine new members are eligible, they being Stephen E. 
arent. f.) Cornell, W. I. Dallas, Charles D. Dunlop, J. J. 
Hayes, J. H. Lenehan, A. F. Miller, C. N. Miller and E.'S. 
Wheeler. The souvenir last year was a Japanese volume, 
containing a poem written by the Empress of Japan. Holger 
de Roode, secretary of the association, sent a copy of this 
souvenir, with a dedication signed by the president and the 
members of the committee, to the Empress through a friend 
at Court. and has received an acknowledgment from her, 
which was exhibited at the meeting Wednesday. 


At the annual meeting of the Western Union the powers 
of the Union members of the joint conference committee were 
enlarged so as to facilitate the settlement of the mixed agency 
problems. The following was adopted: “Resolved as man- 
datory, that the conference committee be authorized and em- 
powered to pass upon and decide all questions relating to 
mixed agencies, which, because of the representation by them 
on April 6, 1912, of one or more companies that have joined 
either organization since January I, 1910, are so classed. The 
status of such agencies shall not be changed except upon the 
written request of the agent and all the companies repre- 
sented by him that are members of either organization. This 
resolution shall not become effective until similar authority is 
delegated to the bureau members of the conference com- 
mittee by that organization.” 


The issue of the Spectator for the current week contains a 
valuable statistical article by F. L. Hoffman, of the Pru- 
dential, on the homicide record of American cities in the dec- 
ade ending with 1911. It shows that the rate for the United 
States was 4.3 per 100,000 population. The corresponding 
homicide rate of England and Wales was 0.9. The compiler 
says: 

The comparison brings out in startling contrast the disregard of human 
life in the United States at the present time. The subject is obviously one 
of most serious importance, not only to life insurance companies, but also 
to the public at large, and, granting the defects in the available statistics, 
there can be no question of doubt but that the American homicide rate is 
exceedingly high, and that the rate is on the increase. A condition of this 
kind is not compatible with the common assumption that actual progress is 


being made in the United States in all that is summed up under the term 
civilization and national welfare. 


The anti-trust suits begun by the Attorney General of 
Kansas against the fire insurance companies will be up at 
the October term of the Kansas Supreme Court. The suits 
were first tried in December, 1909, the court deciding in 
February, 1910, that the companies were not in violation of 
the law. After the expiration of eleven months the Attorney 
General asked for a new trial, holding that he had discov- 








ered new evidence in the meantime which was material to 
the case. Pending a decision on this point he appealed the 
original decision to the Supreme Court, and after the applica- 
tion for a new trial had been denied applied for permission 
to consolidate both cases, which was granted. The mere 
abstract of the evidence taken in the anti-trust cases cover 
400 printed pages, the witnesses numbering over eighty. 


The committee of fire underwriters appointed to visit New 
Orleans and decide whether the Louisiana Fire Prevention 
Bureau can be continued in strict compliance with law met 
in New Orleans Wednesday and Thursday of this week. The 
committee, after consultation with attorneys, is satisfied that 
a way can be found to comply with the law and continue the 
system of advisory rating as contemplated by the statute. 
Pending the final report of the committee to the conference 
appointing it, agents generally have been instructed by their 
companies to maintain existing rates, especially on dwellings, 
which class is always the first attacked in such a crisis. The 
committee of seven will probably meet again at the call of 
its chairman within a week and formulate its report to the 
conference which appointed it. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Nest of the Blue Goose 
held at Chicago, October 1, officers were elected as follows: 
Most Loyal Grand Gander, E. E. Wells, St. Louis, Mo., 
Liverpool and London and Globe; Grand Supervisor, F. G. 
Snyder, Louisville, Liverpool and London and Globe; Grand 
Custodian, Fred B. Ransom, Columbus, Ohio, Providence- 
Washington; Grand Guardian, John R. Stewart, Toronto, 
AZtna; Grand Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg, E. G. Car- 
lisle, Chicago, Springfield, and Grand Wielder of the Goose 
Quill, Rudolph H. Wieben, Milwaukee, German Underwrit- 
ers. At the evening banquet, which followed, James V. 
Barry, of the Metropolitan Life; Thomas E. Gallagher, of the 
7Etna, and E. E. Wells, of St. Louis, were the principal 
speakers. 

The Minnesota State Fire Prevention Association held its 
first inspection for the season at Albert Lea last week. The 
results of the inspection were reported to a public meeting of 
citizens and city officials held in the evening in the council 
chamber, at which satisfactory assurances of material im- 
provements were received from the citizens. Addresses were 
made by R. W. Schimmel, of the Germania Fire; J. L. King, 
of the Pennsylvania Fire; W. O. Chamberlin, of the Com- 
mercial Union; Asa M. Wallace, assistant fire marshal; R. L. 
Daniels, electric wiring expert, and others. The educational 
effect of these meetings is regarded as almost equal in im- 
portance to the practical benefits secured by the immediate 
improvements. 


A sub-committee of the committee on laws and legislation 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners met 
in Chicago Wednesday to consider the proposed uniform bill 
regulating interinsurance concerns, which it was instructed to 
prepare at the last annual meeting. The sub-committee is 
made up of Commissioners Preus, of Minnesota; Ekern, of 
Wisconsin, and. Potter, of Illinois. The draft of the measure 
was outlined, and it is understood that the principal features 
of the new Illinois law regulating interinsurance concerns 
will be included. Another meeting of the committee will be 
held in Chicago in November prior to the December meeting 


of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners in 
New York. 





The Minnesota Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 


at its meeting last week adopted resolutions urging the adop- 
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tion of uniform blanks and an agency qualification law. The 
platform of the national association was indorsed, except that 
it was held unwise to take further action at this time in the 
matter of underwriters’ agencies, except so far as it may 
relate to the further multiplication of agencies. Governor 
Eberhart was commended for his efforts to reduce fire waste 
of the State, and all local agents were urged to become as- 
sociate members of the Minnesota Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion. An amendment to the standard policy form was asked 
providing for a fair and equitable adjustment of losses. 


A mortgage of $19,500,000, which is said to be the largest 
ever recorded on a single piece of property, is to be taken by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society on the land and the 
new building to be erected on the site of its old structure on 
the block bounded by Broadway, Pine, Nassau and Cedar 
streets, New York. The mortgage is a feature of the transac- 
tion by which the land passed for $13,500,000 from the society 
to Gen. T. Coleman du Pont and his associates, afterward 
incorporated as the Du Pont Company. It is understood that 
the mortgage will be in the nature of a building loan, the 
money being advanced from time to time as the erection of 
the structure proceeds, 





The Barebones Alumni Association will open its 1912-13 
season with a “pow-wow and smoker” at the Equitable 
Lunch, 57 Maiden lane, at 6 o'clock Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 9. Buffet supper will be served and a short business 
meeting held, after which a good time will be enjoyed with 
music and other entertainments. A’ special invitation is ex- 
tended to the new members to come and get acquainted. The 
educational work for the coming year will be centred in a 
course of lectures on automatic sprinklers, details of which 
will be announced Wednesday night. 


The Texas State Insurance Board has adopted several 
amendments to the general basis schedule intended to 
strengthen the fire prevention movement. A credit of I per 
cent. on the key rate is given for teaching the principles of 
fire insurance and methods of fire prevention from some 
standard textbook on the subject in all public schools. A 
2 per cent. reduction is also given for the standing offer of 
a reward of not less than $100 for the arrest and conviction 
of those guilty of arson, such offer to be kept displayed in 
all public buildings of the town. 


Conferences by the heads of bureaus of the New York 
State Insurance Department with Superintendent Emmet, to 
consider ‘recommendations to be made to the next Legislature 
of New York for modifications in the insurance law, will be 
held next week. They could not begin this week, as was an- 
nounced, on account of various interfering circumstances. 
Most of the proposed changes relate to agents and brokers, 
and to the practicability of the inspection of all fire risks 
before the issuance of policies, so as to eliminate the factor 
of overinsurance. 


The Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina has issued 
an order to fire insurance companies doing business therein 
to file at once a classified list of towns in the State in which 
they operate, showing which are first class, etc.; a classifica- 
tion of risks written in the State, and the “basal rates” for the 
several classificetions in each of the several towns, with de- 
ficiency charges and credits for such towns as vary from their 
class, and deficiency charges or credits for risks as such vary 
from the standard. “Basal rates” for country risks with de- 
ficiency charges and credits are also called for. 
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The officers of the Ohio Farmers of LeRoy held a con-— 
ference with the officers of the Western Insurance Bureat 


in Chicago to consider the application of various features of 
the co-operation agreement to the peculiar conditions of the 
Ohio Farmers’ organization. As a mutual, the agents have a 
much larger voice in its control than with stock companies, 
and, while the tentative application for membership will un- 
doubtedly be made official, the officers wish the local agents 
to be thoroughly informed before final action is taken. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, on motion of George W. Babb 
and in recognition of his fifty years of honorable insurance 
work, Elbridge G. Snow was elected an honorary member of 
the committee. The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That this, the executive committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, hereby elects Elbridge G. Snow an honorary member of 
this committee as an expression of its appreciation of his fiftieth anniversary 


of service with one company, and of the service and helpfulness he has been | 


to the profession of fire underwriting. 





The new rules of practice agreed upon by the conference 
committees of the Western Union and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, complying with the provisions of the new co- 
operation agreement, have been adopted by the Western 
Union. They are not to be in force, however, until the date 
therefor has been named and bulletined by the conference 


committee, nor until identical rules have been adopted by. 


the Western Insurance Bureau. 
rules are in effect. 


Until then all present Union 





The course in English correspondence at the Insurance 
Library will open Friday atfernoon, October 25, with a lec- 
ture by Charles L. Case, United States manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance. Eight lectures will follow on successive Fri- 
day afternoons by R. O. Runnels, of Columbia University, 
and the course will close with a lecture on “The King’s Eng- 
lish,’ by Henry W. Eaton, United States manager of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 


The insurance engineers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters say that the probability of a disastrous fire at 
Asbury Park, N. J., is high, and their report urges a complete 
reorganization of the fire protection system there. The water 
supply is said to be so poor that a fire could easily get 
beyond control in any one of the large hotels, and under 
the influence of a high wind a large part of the city would 
be destroyed. 





A number of the fraternals, not members of the National — 
Fraternal Congress or the Associated Fraternities of America, 


had a meeting of fraternal societies interested in securing the 
amendment or repeal of the Mobile bill, at the Hotel LaSalle 
in Chicago September 30. 
or material amendment of Section 23-A, which provides for 
revaluation and publicity. 





A fraternal society to insure the lives of total abstainers. 
from the use of ardent spirits exclusively has been organized 
in New York, with R. B. Cully, for eighteen years auditor of 
the State Excise Department for New York, as president, and 


John D. Knapp, promoter of the scheme, as secretary. The 
name of the new organization is the National Temperance — 


Life Insurance Society. 


The current issue of Office and Field, of Montreal, Canada, — 


is devoted wholly to a stenographic report of the proceed- 
ings of the recent convention of the Canada Life Under- 
writers’ Association. The number is a valuable document 


for life insurance men, and, according to reports, the enter- 





They specially desire the repeal 
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filed in compliance with the Missouri State rating law. 


‘minority stockholders may contest the merger. 
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prise of the paper on these occasions is appreciated by Cana- 


- dian solicitors. 


There has been much unrest over the failure of companies 
to abide by the new rates of the Missouri Actuarial Bureau 
It 
is understood that hereafter there will be better co-operation, 
and any companies unable to abide by them are to advise 
the chairman of the Missouri committee, giving their reasons 
therefor. 





It is reported that 75 per cent. of the stock of the Great 
Western Life of Kansas City has been transferred to the 
International Life, but there are reports that some of the 
! The minority 
stockholders are being offered $200 a share, but they claim 
that more than that amount was paid for the controlling in- 


peterest. 


The burning of two sprinklered flour mills within a single 
week, one at Milwaukee and the other at Estill, Tenn., both 
with a total loss, has enforced upon the attention of under- 
writers the hazards of such risks. In neither case was the 
sprinkler equipment standard, but sprinklered flour mills are 
being carefully watched in consequence. 


September was Dexter Month, in honor of Vice President 
George T. Dexter, of the Mutual Life of New York, and the 
agents of the company wrote $1,500,000 of new business, 
breaking all records. Mr. Dexter is in Chicago this week 
for the purpose of a conference with the Western managers 
of the company. 


The delegation of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, which will consist of about fifty members, will be 
the guests of the Cincinnati association on Sunday, October 
13, en route to the convention of the national body at Mem- 
phis. The delegation will leave New York on Saturday in a 
special car. 

The Croatian National Society at its convention in Kansas 
City decided to drop the old post-mortem assessment plan 
and substitute a monthly assessment plan, graded according 
to age. Special provision was made for the older members. 
The change carried by a vote of IOI to 93. 


The Insurance Hand Book of the State of Illinois for 
1912-13 is just out from the Rough Notes Company, of In- 
dianapolis. This is a most useful publication, and great care 
is taken by its compilers to keep it accurate and dependable. 
It is well bound, and the price is $3. 


The Attorney General of Ohio has decided to abandon 


further proceedings against Judge Michael Donnelly, of the 


Ohio German, for alleged irregularities in connection with the 
conduct of that company before its failure. He has been 
tried three times without a conviction. 


The Seneca Fire insurance company is being organized at 
Buffalo, to have a capital and surplus of $200,000 each, It 
is expected that the company will be able to begin business 
soon. Many prominent insurance men and financiers are 
among the subscribers to stock. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has adopted reso- 
lution expressing its cordial thanks to Franklin H. Went- 


worth, secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, | 





for his eloquent and effective address on the subject of ‘Fire 
Prevention.” 

A Conservation Congress for Minnesota has been called by 
Governor Eberhart for November, and he has set aside one 
session for the consideration of the fire waste of the State 
and country, as an important part of the conservation cam- 
paign. 


The cantankerous mayor of San Francisco threatens to 
have the Pacific Board of Underwriters dissolved by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature unless fire insurance rates in his city are 
reduced. 


The committee appointed by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to consider the classification of fire 
insurance risks will meet in the city of New York October 21. 


The fire insurance agents of Dallas, Tex., have passed reso- 
lutions protesting against being paid less commissions on 
business than are received by agents in other States. 


The Americans of Springfield, IIL, a fraternal, has refused 
to permit the Colorado Department to make an examination, 
representing four other departments. 





The Yorkshire is filing papers with the North Carolina In- 
surance Department for admission to that State. 








Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Videlity Underwriters: J. M. Watkins, special agent for Pennsylvania ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia and Allegheny counties, with headquarters at 
Scranton. 


Insurance Company of North America: C. G. Smith, agent at New York 
for the automobile department. 


London Assurance: John L. Sowards, of Covington, Ky., State agent for 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Louisiana. 


Merchants Fire of Denver: Herrick, Auerbach & Castine, Chicago, Ill. 


ee ene Casualty: Doyle & McConnell of Chicago, general agents for 
llinois. 


New York Underwriters’ Agency: J. Milby Henderson, State agent for 


Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Northwestern Mutual Life: Emmert Brothers, Muskogee, 
agents for Arkansas, succeeding P. W. Terry, resigned. 


Okla., general 


Pheenix of Hartford: George C. Long, Jr., general agent for the Southern 
States, with headquarters at the home office at Hartford; Mr. Price, 
special agent for Louisiana and Mississippi, transferred from Arkansas. 


Scottish Union and National: The American Insurance Agency, St. Paul, 
Minn., transferred from Strickland & Doolittle. 


Standard Accident: C. L. Crane & Co., general agents at St. Louis for 
all lines. 





Mr. Arthur Duncker, president of the Nord-Deutsche insurance company 
of Hamburg, Germany, will arrive in this country Saturday on the 
Victoria Luise. It is Mr. Duncker’s first visit to the United States. 
He will be accompanied by A. Joly, a prominent insurance broker of 
Hamburg, and will visit a number of large cities in the interest of his 


company. 


Mr. Wilbur S. Tupper has resigned as president of the Niagara Life that 
he may affiliate himself more closely with field operations. He will be 
succeeded by William H. Crosby, of Buffalo, formerly vice president, 
and Harry Yates, also of Buffalo, has been elected vice president to 


fill the vacancy made by Mr, Crosby’s election to the presidency. 


Mr. Manques, one of the clerical force of the home office of the Home of 
New York, is a musician, and has written “The Thico March,”’ the name 
being taken from the initials of the Home’s title. This was dedicated 
to the company in honor of President Snow’s semi-centennial, and 


copies are being sent to the agents of the company. 


F. W. Offenhauser, chairman of the publicity committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, has addressed the 
members of his sub-committees, five in each State, urging them _ to 
secure the co-operation of local agents in the observance of Fire 
Prevention Day. 


Miss Annie Wright, of Augusta, Ga., niece of General William A. Wright, 
Insurance Commissioner of Georgia, is regarded as the leading woman 
life insurance solicitor in the South in ‘the amount of business written, 
She is district agent for the Mutual Benefit Life at Augusta. 


Mr. oe E. White has been apointed assistant secretary of the German 
merican insurance company of New York. He has been its special 
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agent for Texas the past three years, and was previously assistant | 
general agent for the Hartford Fire in the same State. 


Thornton Chase, superintendent of agencies of the Union Mutual Life 
of Maine on the Pacific Coast, died at Los Angeles, September 30, 
following a surgical operation. He had been associated with the com- 
pany since 1887 in several important capacities. 


Arthur H. Bailey, the distinguished British Life insurance actuary, 
president of the Institute of Actuaries from 1878 to 1882, and for a 
long time consulting actuary of the Prudential insurance ‘company of 
London, died last month, aged eighty-eight years. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


George W. Booth, chief engineer of the committee on fire prevention 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee on automobile fire apparatus of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 


Manager Andrews, of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, who 
recently underwent a surgical operation, is still in a critical condition, 
and his friends are much concerned as to the final outcome. 


Mr. 


Victor E. Smith, who has been with the Royal Indemnity in the 
South, has been appointed special agent for Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and West Virginia, with headquarters in Cleveland. 


A. E. Wagner has resigned as vice president of the Southern Surety 
of St. Louis, to become manager of the factory franchise business of 
the National Life of the U. S. A. 


Mr. J. A. Jackson, editor of the Mutual Life publications, 


the agents of southern Ohio, under the chairmanship of F, R. 
at Cincinnati next Monday. 


yo ds Sk C. Quin, assistant secretary of the Columbia Fire of Athens, 
Ga., has been elected secretary to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Harry C. Stockdell. 


Walter S. Barton has been appointed superintendent of the metro- 
politan liability department of the Globe Indemnity, succeeding Arthur 
Collins, resigned. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


will address 
Ferguson, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Thomas Oliver, : 
of the Life Underwriters’ 


Prof. Charles H. Beckett, of Perdue University, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed actuary of the State Life insurance company of Indianapolis. 


H. S. Pettit has been appointed to a position with the fidelity and 
surety department of the Globe Indemnity. 


the English scientist, was a speaker at the fall meeting 
Association of Buffalo on Wednesday night. 


Mr. 


Mr. Harry B. Bradbury has resigned as claim attorney of the United 


States Casualty. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The report of the “frills” committee, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Woodward, of the Fidelity and Casualty, has been mailed 
to the companies and insurance departments. Theoretically, 
this binds the companies to the recommendations in the re- 
Practically — ? 





port. 


To President W. F. Moore, of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, the experience of the first few months of the Washing- 
ton State insurance scheme is alarming. He says, in the cur- 


rent issue of Talks 

The chairman of the Washington State Industrial Commission was re- 
cently claiming with pride that “only” 19 per cent. of premiums collected 
had been expended in actual payment of claims during the first seven 
months under the new law. To those who know anything of the necessary 
deferred liability under insurance of this kind, this seems a very dan- 
gerous ratio. An insurance company would view these figures in its ex- 
perience not with pride or even with satisfaction, but with alarm. And 
the manner in which the number of claims filed with the commission is 
steadily increasing, is still more startling. During the first thirty days about 
500 claims were filed. At the end of the first four months the average 
number per month was 675. They averaged 873 per month for the eight 
months ending June 1. At this rate one is staggered to think of what 
will probably be the ultimate loss ratio. It is not encouraging either to 
realize that the losses in any class of risks must be met by the contributions 
of the employers in that particular class, even though there may be so 
few engaged in such industry in the State that a great catastrophe to 
anyone of them might bankrupt them all. When to all this is added the 
possibility, always present in any State managed scheme, that the manage- 
ment of this fund may at any time be seized upon by political spoilsmen 
with the inevitable inefficiency and waste which would result, it does not 
seem likely that the actual working out of the Washington experiment 
will finally be encouraging to the advocates of State systems of workmen’s 
compensation. 


The Chronicle, of Montreal, says that an important meet- 
ing of companies transacting casualty business in Canada is 
fixed to take place at Belleville, Ont., on Saturday, October 
5. This meeting will be engaged in an endeavor to put the 
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business ‘on a better footing in regard to rates, etc. Com- 
plaints are made on behalf of companies that owing to rate 
cutting and other conditions of the business, things are get- 
ting into a very unsatisfactory position, and at the Belleville 
meeting, which is an adjournment from a meeting held in 
Toronto a short time ago, it is hoped that it will be possible 
to arrange matters satisfactorily. It was in this connection 
that James C. McBride, manager of the accident depart- 
ment of the Commercial Union of London, was visiting 
Canada recently. 





A workmen’s compensation bill has been prepared for in- 
troduction in Connecticut which seems to be unpopular from 
the beginning. It provides for a liability board of three, no 
more than two of whom shall be of the same political faith, 
to be appointed by the Governor for six year terms at an 
annual salary of $4,000. The board is to be in continuous 
session for the collection of premiums and the ajudication 
of claims. The board will also fix the rates and have com- 
plete charge of the system of State insurance provided in the 
bill. Employers of less than five persons are exempt from its 
provisions. The bill will be opposed strenuously. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company has 
appointed Charles J. Dennehy assistant superintendent of the 
liability department at the New York office, effective October 
7. For the past six years he has been with the Maryland 
Casualty, and is known as a highly capable liability man. 
The company also announces the appointment of Edward J. 
Miller, formerly with the General Accident, to a position in 
the liability department at the home office. 





A meeting will be held on October 8 of the organization 
committee of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, appointed at Old Point Comfort to 
arrange for the formation of the Association of Casualty In- 
surance Presidents. The plan is to form a bureau similar to 
that of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, and to 
include in it a number of the organized activities of the 
parent association, . 





The Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commission has — 
decided that it will first hear all suggestions, arguments, etc., } 
on the character of the proposed law it is to recommend, the r 
industries to be covered and the scale of compensation to be 
paid, and then appoint three members to draft the bill, which - 
shall then be passed upon by the whole commission. Meet- 
ings will be held wherever and whenever required. 
















The directors of the National Surety on Thursday con-_ 
firmed the appointment of W. B. B. Smith as controller. 
The rumored selection of a president to succeed Mr. Joyce | 
did not come up, a majority of the stock not being repre- 
sented. It was denied, however, that Mr. Joyce’s retirement 
was to be forced. He will take a year’s leave on account of 
his wife’s ill health, as formerly announced, 


The English courts have held the White Star Line Com- 
pany liable for the death of the Titanic’s barber, whose 
widow, Leah Klein, has been awarded a verdict of $1,500. 
Klein was obliged, under the maritime laws, to sign as on 
of the crew and received a nominal wage of a shilling < 
month. This was held to be sufficient to entitle the widow 
to compensation under the English law. 








The receivers for the tna Indemnity Company filed a re- 
port on Tuesday with the Superior Court at Hartford, show 
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ing the amount of claims allowed to be $161,827.30, and of 


those disallowed $1,070,856.93. The recéivers asked the court 


for instructions regarding the disallowed claims, and say that 
most of them are of such a nature that they will have to be 
adjudicated by the courts. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty has appointed A. 
E. Harry superintendent of its liability department’ at the 
New York office, succeeding H. G. Whitney, who resigned to 
go with Johnson & Higgins. Mr. Harry has been assistant 


_ superintendent of the liability department at the home office, 


and is well qualified for the important trust which has been 
given him. 


A special meeting of the American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of St. Louis has been called to consider an offer of pur- 
chase, which has been received from an Eastern insurance 
company. Chairman Lionberger, of the company’s board of 
directors, is of the opinion that the directors will reject the 
offer, as the company is in good condition and doing a good 
business. 


At a meeting of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation Thursday the matter of commissions in New York 
was settled at 25 per cent. flat, effective November 1. A 
uniform robbery policy is likely to be adopted. Policies for 
$500 in Chicago were authorized if losses of money and con- 
tents of locked storerooms are limited to $25. 





The Surety Underwriters’ Association of New York has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Joseph A. Flynn, of the Fidelity and Deposit Company; vice 
president, Alonzo G. Oakley, of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, and secretary-treasurer, Walter Man- 
ning, of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


The Southwestern Surety this week began writing casualty 
and surety business in metropolitan territory of New York 
through the John F. Curry Agency, Inc. John B. Murphy is 
president and manager of this agency, and John Baptiste, the 
new resident secretary of the Southwestern Surety, will super- 
vise the liability writings of the agency. 

Prosecutions against surety companies which have retired 
from bonds of State employees without explanations are said 
to be contemplated in Oklahoma. It is alleged that corpora- 
tions have evaded the law requiring discharged employees to 
be told the reason for their discharge by asking the surety 
companies to cancel their bond. 


The resignation of Gilbert Congdon, as superintendent of 
agencies for the Globe Indemnity, is announced, due to the 
long trips which Mr. Congdon’s private and family affairs 
make it impossible for him to take. His departure from the 
official staff is a matter of regret to Manager Reid and all 
his associates. 


The resignations are announced of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, 
president, and S. C. Wood, vice president of the Imperial 
Life of Toronto. Both gentlemen are over eighty years of 
age. Herbert C. Cox and George A. Morrow have been 
elected to succeed them. 





The meeting of the Surety Association, scheduled for Phila- 
delphia this week, will be held instead in New York next 
week Wednesday. 
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The Maryland Casualty is said to be considering the ab- 
sorption of the Maryland Trust Company. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Arizona. 

PHOENIX, October 3.—In view of the ruling of the Attorney 
General, the next session of the Legislature must be called by the 
Governor, and the present indications are that this will be de- 
ferred until about January 20, which is the time for a regular 
session. It is expected that the insurance code that was under 
consideration at the last session will be again presented as one 
of the subjects mentioned in the Governor’s call. It is not now 
thought that an attempt will be made to enact any compulsory 
investment law affecting life insurance companies. 





Vermont. 
Mon TreLier, October 4.—The Legislature convened on Tuesday, 
The first business is to be the election of State officers. No bills 
have been introduced. 














Obituary. 





Clifford Thomson. 


Clifford Thomson, editor of the Spectator from 1877 until 
recently, when he was obliged to retire on account of ill health, 
died on last Sunday at his residence at East Orange, N. J. 

He was a figure in insurance journalism for thirty-four years, 
a period of the greatest development of the insurance business 
in the United States, and to it as editor of an influential paper 
he contributed an ample share. Until became an insur- 
ance editor Colonel Thomson had an unusualy varied busi- 
ness career. Born at Fulton, N. Y., in 1834, son of a prominent 
lawyer, he was educated with the view of entering the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, but circumstances prevented this purpose, and 
drove him into the printers‘ trade. He was for a time an itin- 
erant journeyman compositor, finally finding a case in the New 
York Tribune office. 

Three years were spent among the Indians in Minnesota and 
some time in the gold mines of California. In 1860 he returned 
to New York, and was again in the service of the Tribune, this 
time as a local reporter. Then the civil war broke out, and he 
promptly volunteered. He went through the entire war, first 
as a cavalryman and a private, and subsequently as aide-de-camp 
and lieutenant on the staff of General Pleasanton. He was 
present at the battles of the Peninsula campaign, the battle of 
South Mountain and the guerilla fighting in Missouri. His 
bravery was conspicuous, and it was recognized by Congress in 
the granting of a medal of honor. He emerged from the war 
with the rank of major of cavalry. 

On resuming civil life he returned to newspaper work and be- 
came night editor of the New York Times, and later city editor 
of the Evening Mail. This continued until 1877, when he as- 
sumed the editorship of the Spectator, and acquired an interest 
in the corporation which published it. The years of this con- 
nection were the best of his lifework. He was a member of 
the Loyal Legion, the Medal of Honor Legion, the Automobile 
Club and a number of social organizations. 
director of the Hudson Trust Company. 

Colonel Thomson is survived by his widow and two daughters, 
one of whom is Mrs. John L. Lockwood. His brother, the cele- 
brated humorist, Mortimer Thomson, known in literature as 
“Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B.,” died many years ago. The 


he 
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funeral services over Colonel Thomson were held on Wednesday 
representatives of the insurance profession and old army com- 
trades. He was sincerely loved and his passing is mourned. 

At a meeting of insurance journalists held at the office of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER On October I, 1912, to take action on the 
death of Colonel Thomson, the following memorial was unanim- 
ously adopted: 

In the death of Clifford Thomson our profession has lost a man 
of marked ability. He was a writer of force, whose work has 
had great influence in helping to shape aright a business to which 
he devoted the best years of a busy life. He was an exponent 
and advocate of ripe experience and unshaken loyalty. That 
branch of journalism enlisted in the interest of insurance has 
been deprived of the support and counsel of a member who was 
devoted in honor and sincerity to its highest aspirations. He was 
a gallant soldier, a distinguished officer and newspaper man of 
the finest type. His friends and associates knew him as a genial 
comrade and a brave gentleman. 

It is ordered that a copy of this formal expression of our regret 
and sympathy be engrossed and sent to his family and his busi- 
ness associates, with the assurance that we share with them a 


sense of great loss. 
Arthur E. Harrell, George W. Olney, William E. Underwood, 
committee on resolutions. 


The following gentlemen present at the meeting were appointed 
a committee to attend the funeral services at East Orange on 
behalf of the insurance journalists: Charles A. Jenney, THE 
WEEKLY UNbERwRITER, chairman; W.S. Barnaby, Spectator; A. G. 
Hall, Surveyor; Franklin Webster, Insurance Press; C. D. Lakey, 
Insurance; W.E. Underwood, Assurance; H. E. Roberts, Aduo- 
cate; George W. Olney, THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER; A. E. Har- 
rell, New York Commercial; H. C. Somers, Record; A. L. J. 
Smith, Spectator. 











Miscellany. 


Conservation Commissioner Rittenhouse, of the Equitable 
Life, Before the National Conservation Congress. 


The following are extracts from the able address of Conser- 
vation Commissioner E. E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, before the National Conservation Congress, 
at its annual meeting at Indianapolis, on Wednesday: 


We have many educational agencies at work throughout the 
country which are directly or indirectly arousing public interest 
in health conservation, but this experience emphasizes the need 
for a permanent central organization to stimulate interested 
people to back up their judgment with action, and no organiza- 
tion is better fitted to render this invaluable service than this 
National Conservation Congress. 

At the last session of this congress Dr. Harvey Wiley told you 
something about the dangers of impure food, drink and drugs, 
and what was being done to guard the public against them. 
Your individual interest was excited. How long'did it continue? 
Were any of you inspired to give actual support and assistance 
in the enforcement of the pure food laws or to any other official 
public health activity? To be interested and to agree is not 
enough—again, we must act, individually as well as collectively, 
and stimulate others to act. 

States—The same lack of practical support of the public life- 
saving service exists in most of the States. The appropriations 
for the public health work of our State departments can only be 
characterized as trifling. The exception is Pennsylvania, which 
is paving the way for a fully adequate health service, as was 
explained to you at the third session of this congress in the able 
paper of A. B. Farquhar. 

The appropriation for the Pennsylvania State Health De- 
partment is about 48 cents per capita. Arkansas makes none at 
all, the State of New York spends about 1.7 cents; Massachusetts, 
4.2; Florida, 10; Indiana, 1.8; Kansas, 2.7; Virginia, 1.9, and so on. 

Municipalities—We have many cities with active and efficient 
health officers, but there is not a city in this country with an 
adequately equipped and financed health department. Not one 


of them has sufficient financial support to successfully perform its, 


task, which must be measured by the preventable sick and death 
list in each community. And we must not confine this list to con- 


tagious affections. It must include an educational campaign 
against all preventable diseases. 

The duty of the State to teach our people, through the health 
departments, how to avoid preventable disease of all kinds that 
they may live healthful and productive lives, is just as impera- 
tive as is the duty of teaching them, through our schools, how to 
avoid illiteracy and how to live intelligent and useful lives. 

While health appropriations have increased over former years, 
all of our cities place the value of property far above that of 
human life in applying measures to prevent waste. 

In 1911 fifty of our important American cities, with an annual 
preventable death list of 117,724 people (which means an economic 
loss of at least $200,000,000), spent through their public service to 
prevent life waste, an average of 30 cents per capita, and through 
their fire departments to prevent fire waste $1.63 per capita. 

Here are a few examples: Providence, R. I., spent for health 
conservation 11 cents, for fire prevention $1.99 per capita; Port- 
land, Ore., health 13 cents, fire $1.91; Minneapolis, health 14 cents, 
fire $1.67; Louisville, health 12 cents, fire $1.36. 

In 1910 184 American cities could spare but 2 per cent. of their 
total public appropriations for the public health service—the aver- 
age per capita expenditure was 33 cents. Seventy-one of these 
184 cities spent less than 15 cents per capita for the public health, 
and among these are such cities as Quincy, IIl., 2 cents; Lansing, 
Mich., 5 cents; Rockford, Ill, 6 cents; Scranton, Pa. 7 cents; J 
Bridgeport, Conn., 9 cents; Portland, Ore., 10 cents; Harrisburg, 
Pa. 12 cents; Jersey City, N. J., 13 cents; Springteldjyiiioees 
cents. 

There are many of our largest cities that are well below the 
average of 33 cents per capita. Among them: Toledo, 15 cents; 
St. Paul, 17 cents; Minneapolis, 18 cents; Indianapolis, 20 cents; 
Kansas City, Mo., 20 cents; Milwaukee, 20 cents; Cincinnati, 21 
cents; Chicago, 22 cents; St. Louis, Mo., 26 cents; Buffalo, 27 
cents; San Francisco, 28 cents. 

The natural result of this sort of economy is that the health 
laws we have are not properly enforced. How can we benefit 
from the pure food laws, for example, while we refuse to provide 
the means of enforcing them? The great city of New York has 
an ably administered health department, but it has only thirty in- 
spectors to supervise over 27,000 food dispensing establishments. 
The request of the health officer for an inspection force of 209 
men has been steadily ignored for years. 

How do you suppose the meat ordinances of Philadelphia are 
enforced where the people allow the health department but seven 
inspectors to watch over 8,000 meat shops and slaughter houses? 
How can the eight pure food inspectors in Kansas be expected to 
enforce the pure food laws in the drug and grocery stores, the 
meat shops, bakeries, etc., in 800 towns? These inspections must 
be made frequently to be of any value. These are not exceptions, 
they are examples. Could anything be more absurd from a busi- 
ness point of view than this record of “economy” in providing — 
for the public life-saving service? 





































HOW SOME COMMUNITIES SAVE MONEY. 


Some prosperous American communities hold human life so 
cheaply that they maintain no public health service at all. Others 
—and there are many of them—have a mere skeleton service. 
The citizens imagine that if they appoint a health board consisting | 
of doctors, all will be well with them. The suggestion that the 
board be provided with money to carry on its functions would be 
regarded as wanton extravagance. 

There are scores of cities and towns which select a doctor to 
head the health department, and expect him to earn his living by 
practicing his profession among the very people over whom he 
is supposed to exercise police authority in enforcing sanitary — 
and other health regulations. 

There are cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 population that hire a ~ 
doctor on the “part time” plan as chief health officer, and pay 
him a trifling salary. Whether he is a competent sanitarian or in — 
any way skilled in the prevention of diease is a matter of little 
concern to them. The fact that they are saving a few dollars in 
his salary fills them with joy and indifference as to the conse- 
quences to the community. ; 

I know of a thriving, wealthy young city in the South of 130,- 
000 population with a substantial preventable death rate which ~ 
saves as much as $800 annually in this way. 

I know of a prosperous New England city of 40,000 population 
with but three people in its health department—two of them are 
“part time” employees. It is a 6 cents per capita department and — 
50 per cent. of the annual deaths in that city are of children under 
five years of age. 

In theory, we must all stand ready to serve the State when called 
upon, even at personal loss. But does it not seem the height of - 

(Continued on page 348) . : 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Meeting at Chicago This Week. 


Cuicaco, October 3.—The first day’s session of the forty-third 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest began yesterday morning at the Hotel La Salle. Presi- 
dent M. W. Van Valkenburg, of Kansas City, Mo., being in the 
chair. 

There was a record-breaking attendance of members, Secre- 
tary Guy A. Richards reporting the number present at the opening 
of the meeting as 998. Others came in later. Thirty new mem- 
bers were elected in the morning session, and more in the after- 
noon. 

One of the features of the morning session was the singing of 
several selections by Mrs. Reynolds Barnum, of Kansas City. 

Chairman Marshall of the Library Committee reported that the 
library is now comfortably situated in new quarters in the Insur- 
ance Exchange and is being more freely used. On his recom- 
mendation $1,250 was appropriated for maintenance and $250 
for adding new volumes to the library during the ensuing year. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The president then delivered his annual address, in which he 
alluded to the various activities of the association during the past 
year, particularly its library. On the general conditions of the 
insurance business he said: 


As to general conditions little can be said by me which will 
enlighten you beyond what you meet with and absorb in your 
daily experiences. No business, however, not built upon a solid 
basis could withstand the experiences of the past few years with- 
out a larger percentage of failures or retirements than its history 
records. As a warning, however, of the possible dangers lying 
ahead of us, I beg to call your attention to the consolidations and 
mergers which already have told their weird stories. 

The onslaughts of ignorance, the prejudice of political partisans 
and the constant demand for concessions must be met with an 
intelligent presentation to the public of cause and effect in a 
manner which cannot be misunderstood. To this end the cam- 
paign of publicity and education is accomplishing a work already 
too long neglected. State fire prevention associations, through 
the physical inspections by their committees, and the meetings 
with commercial clubs, officials of city governments and citizens, 
where the result of the committee work is presented in detail, are 
not only interesting the best people in our work, but are practically 
educational, and in my experience and observation have resulted 
in a decided change of opinion and co-operation by those whom 
we most desire to reach. The time demanded in committee work 
of this character and the funds necessary to properly conduct it 
should not be grudgingly given. 

We are often criticised for what is termed an attempt to glut 
the market for our wares by creating a supply far in excess of 
the demand through the representations of scores of companies 
in cities and towns approximating one thousand in population. 

We are reminded that merchants and men of business seeking a 
location and finding one amply and intelligently supplied pass on 
to another and still another, until they meet a demand for what 
they can supply in their line. 

Forecasts for the future may seem ominous, indeed, but many 
of the obstructions can be and should be removed. Taxation far 
exceeding in amount the expense necessary to conduct a well 
equipped State department is tolerated in many States without a 
shadow of equity, and yet with scarcely a mental protest. 

In some States we pay to city fire departments for certain 
_ specified purposes a tax upon our gross premiums if fire depart- 
ment equipment of the value of $1,000 is owned by the city. Who 
investigates the representation as to this valuation, and who 
checks up the proper or improper disposition of our funds? 

Almost daily are we met with the interpretation of the laws by 
State departments, instead of their simple and well defined duties 
to take cognizance of the violation of law only. 

Our contracts for indemnity are construed for us in many in- 
stances without the opportunity, ability or effort to reach the 











merits of the case in point. Liabilities under our contracts have 
been determined by so-called “rulings” of State departments, in- 
stead of decision by courts created for the purpose, while we 
assume the role of the unprotesting party to this method of the 
usurpation of the functions of the courts. 

This is not said in a spirit of personal criticism of officials of 
State departments, but merely to call your attention to the ten- 
dencies of the times. 

Paul thought he was doing God’s service in his persecution of 
the Christians until the scales fell from his eyes, and he saw a 
great light. — 

Strike the scales from the blind eyes of prejudice and let the 
bright light of publicity and education shine in. This should be 
one of the results of the spreading of the gospel of co-operation 
of which we have read so much, the creed of which is so ad- 
mirably adapted to the cure of many of the ills from which we 
are now suffering, but in order to be effective and permanent it 
must be spelled with a C. O. instead of K. O.—‘“Come on” in- 
stead of “Keep off.” 

Certain classes of men who infest every legislature in every 
State, and who, like the tick of the prairie, attach themselves for 
the sole purpose of sapping the life blood of their victims, should 
be eliminated by bold, open and intelligent warfare against these 
palpable wrongs. 

The public should be taken into our confidence if we are right, 
and once reaching this position, the high sense of justice posses- 
sing the minds of the American people will assert itself and see 
to it that the words of the vicious are rendered void by an effec- 
tive correction of any attempts to destroy the rights and privileges 
to which we are justly entitled. 

In the clamor for co-operation the changes have been rung in 
every key, and I presume the bodies of conscientious and intelli- 
gent gentlemen who now have in hand the solution of this prob- 
lem of voluntary co-operation have long ago discussed a long list 
of ailments to which this remedy and this remedy only will apply, 
and I merely present these as a very few of the results of the 
lack of co-operation and of conditions which we certainly must 
be forced to face. 


MR. DUNCAN ON PRESENT DAY UNDERWRITING. 


President Alfred E. Duncan, of the Franklin Fire of Philadel- 
phia, delivered the annual address. His theme was: “Present 
Day Underwriting.” He said, by way of introduction : 

The present condition of fire insurance underwriting is remark- 
able. Losses, in the main, have been unusually heavy; the effort 
on the part of the public to learn more about the insurance busi- 
ness has been increasing, and consequently serious legislation has 
been introduced in many of the States. Notwithstanding this con- 
dition the companies have been putting forth unusual efforts to 
secure business. 

This has brought about material changes in the methods of 
conducting the business as far as the general companies are con- 
cerned. Lines have increased enormously; underwriters who in 
the past were strenuous in their objections to reinsurance have 
added this doubtful system to their already great burden of re- 
sponsibility, and many adjuncts in the way of underwriters’ agen- 
cies and defunct companies are being used as gatherers of pre- 
miums by the companies. 

The combination of heavy loss ratio, a desire to know on the 
part of the public, and the eagerness of the companies for 
premium income will, to my mind, result favorably to the under- 
writers and companies that are able to withstand the serious 
strain of present-day conditions. Agitation usually results in in- 
crease of information, and it is reasonable to suppose that this will 
bring correction of evils, but at present we are sufferers. 

In an effort to control, to some extent, the cost to the assured 
and to secure from the insurance companies some information as 
to the methods of rate making, several States have passed State 
rate making laws. This has brought about rather peculiar con- 
ditions. In some sections we find companies actively supporting 
the laws of the State as to rate making, and again we find them 
opposing the same bitterly. The rate making laws in the Eastern 
States have not been so severe as those through the West and 
South, although the same spirit has been manifested in a desire 
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to know why a certain rate is charged, and the intent to see that 
no one class of assured is charged more than another. This par- 
ticular feature affecting 


DISCRIMINATION 


should be valuable legislation to the companies. In the past under- 
writers have never been successful in figuring out any system that 
would be fair to the general assured. While risks generally are 
rated under a schedule, as soon as a class becomes particularly 
profitable it has been subject to discriminating rates, and the dis- 
honesty and unfairness that go with competitive rates. 

It has been argued in support of the method of making rates 
on sprinklered business, for instance, that this class, being unusu- 
ally profitable and sought for eagerly by the mutuals, must neces- 
sarily be handled in some unusual way. Therefore, an assured 
who has found it perhaps very difficult to place his business at a 
rather high rate, notwithstanding his financial rating and general 
good character and freedom from fires, upon the installation of 
sprinklers finds that he is able to name his rate, and it is entirely 
his fault if it is not ridiculously low. In this class, as in the case 
in most instances where competitive rates are made, the assured 
who does not seek mutual competition is the sufferer and pays 
the rate. 

There can be no defense for continuance of this system. It is 

stated that severe reductions in sprinklered rates are made to 
meet mutual competition. Yet, nearly every class in our business 
is more or less subjected to the competition of mutuals. Very 
little or nothing is done to offset the competition on other classes. 
If sprinklered ‘tisks are so profitable that they warrant the very 
low rates that are made, something should be done to reduce the 
schedule under which all risks of the character are rated. Other- 
wise, there is bound to be discrimination and unfairness in the 
distribution of the premium. 

Much trouble has come from the multiplication of agencies 
through the underwriters’ agency system, and although nearly 
every organization of companies and agents has tried to solve the 
problem, little has been accomplished. 

Much can be said on both sides of this dual agency question. 
Generally speaking, underwriters are organized solely for the 
purpose of securing additional premium income, and under gen- 
eral business rules and the rules of most organizations and asso- 
ciations this means an increased agency representation for the 
companies having underwriters, and is, therefore, unfair to those 
that are operating through their company agencies only. 


UNDERWRITERS AGENCIES. 


On the other hand, there are underwriters’ organizations which 
are legitimate and, because of the number of years they have been 
in operation, should have the same Status as the ordinary company. 

It is a little hard, however, to expect companies doing business 
on the single agency plan, and who feel that they are suffering 
by this added competition and system of soliciting business, to 
admit that any underwriters have a right to exist. Many meetings 
have been held by the companies to try and effect some satisfactory 
settlement of this matter, but so far it has resulted only in the 
passing of ineffectual rules. 

The whole subject is an important business one, and can only 
be settled by business conditions—assisted, I believe, by the agents 
themselves. If the local agents over the country generally are 
satished to permit this dual agency representation, underwriters 
will not only continue but will multiply. If, on the other hand, 
the agents, in fairness to the companies having single representa- 
tion, decide that no further representation will be acceptable, the 
whole underwriters’ system will be disposed of. It is hardly 
probable that the companies seeking business will continue some- 
thing that is strenously opposed by the agents, and that will mean 
probable injury to the main plant of the company. 

The whole insurance situation, notwithstanding the apparent dif- 
ficulties, is, to my mind, better than it ever has been in the past. 
More effort is being made on the part of the public and the 
politicians to learn something of conditions relating to fire insur- 
ance; greater effort is being made to educate the public to reduce 
the fire waste, and something is really being done toward gather- 
ing information from all classes of companies to assist in fixing 
a proper charge for insurance in the future. While this work is 
being done largely by State officials, business organizations and 
those outside the insurance fraternity, the information being ob- 
tained will no doubt benefit both the public and the companies. 

It is not too much to expect that some person or persons will be 
found, either in or out of the business, of large enough ability 
to so manage the insurance business as to take from it, to a very 
great extent at least, the present doubt and uncertainty as to cost, 
loss ratio and consequent profits. 

Other businesses have been organized in a large way, and while 
the lesson learned has not always been valuable to the public 
generally, some advantages have been gained, and the cost of pro- 
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duction has been either decreased, or at least fixed to something 
nearly regular figures. 

What the insurance business needs in this country is sufficient 
organization to make it possible to eliminate to a large extent the 
doubtful and dishonest fires. The loss ratio in various communi- 
ties suggests that a very large proportion of the fires must be 
due, indirectly at least, to either criminal carelessness or dis- 
honesty. Under the present methods the companies appear to 
be incapable of handling this situation, or to influence legisla- 
tion or desirable action where there is such legislation. 


President Duncan spoke in strong terms of commendation of 
the efforts of the National Association of Credit Men to learn 
the truth about the fire insurance business and to inform the 
public as well as the insurance companies. He also discussed 
schedule rating and the increased fire waste. Continuing, he said: 


Notwithstanding the remarkable loss ratio and the apparent 
increase of losses to premiums, the tendency of rates appears to 
be downward. Competition has been especially severe on the 
more profitable classes, and the companies have succeeded in 
destroying all systems of rates and rules in their effort to make 
rates that would secure this business. This, of course, has af- 
fected other classes—perhaps not so large or with less profit. 


In the meantime there has been no serious effort on the part 
of the companies, as a whole to look into the loss ratio, and its 
cause, of classes or localities that are producing more losses than 
premiums. In the struggle for increased volume, and to secure 
more than their share of what is termed the desirable or “pres 
ferred” business, companies appear to have forgotten the serious 
consideration of the findesirable risks. 

In my opinion it is practically impossible for the company 
managers and officials to give serious attention to the details of 
rating problems. The field man is closer to the assured and the 
agents, and, therefore, to the producing end of the business. He 
is, in a general way, held responsible for results, both as to income 
and profit. Where his field is being affected, it is more than likely 
that the average field man who is intelligent will find the reason 
for such reduction, and if he is in a position to better condi- — 
tions undoubtedly he will do so. 

Where the special agents are largely in control of the field and 
the rating organizations, I believe that the results show this con- 
dition to be true. In my opinion the best results, as far as the 
making of rates is concerned, can be obtained through the control 
or management by the field men. It may not necessarily mean 
that they actually apply the schedules or make the rates, but they 
should have jurisdiction over the schedules that are to produce 
the rates, and if so their own interests (which are always the 
interests of the company) would result in more rapid changes 
upward in the rates on unprofitable hazards. 

A serious feature of the present method of underwriting is 
the large line idea. At one time lines were accepted by com- 
panies equal to their carrying capacity. Whatever more an agent — 
had than he was able to write in his own companies was placed — 
around among his brother agents. These lines were protected 
by a general understanding, and, usually at least, the renewals — 
were safe in the hands of the other agents. This brought some — 
return from the agent to. whom the line was given, and, generally 
speaking, the agents (who then were more nearly on par with | 
one another) found the condition satisfactory. The business 
was more widely scattered as far as companies were concerned, 
and the classification of the companies generally was better. 

Now, however, an agent not only expects to be able to iit 
any amount of line in ‘the companies he represents, but his com- 
panies generally seek the lines, frequently without much refer- 
ence to former ideas of underwriting or classification. It is not 
at all unusual for a company to accept a line from three to 
five or six times the amount of their net liability, this to be cared 
for by various reinsurance arrangements. 

The agent apparently has been benefited, and, for the present 
at least, he has little to complain of, the situation being favorable. | 

However, a large amount of this business that was formerly 
placed in American companies or companies doing business in the 
United States now finds its way to foreign companies, frequently 
not represented, or at all events having no agency - system. This 
perhaps may work out and demonstrate the “survival of the fit-. 
test,” but the agency companies that are suffering by this loss” 
through reinsurance are not easily satisfied, and the prospects are 
that the final result will be a serious reduction in rate by such 

companies. 

In the past it has been demonstrated that a company seeking 
premiums will secure them somehow. If they can’t get a satis- 
factory business at the regular rates and under the usual agency 
system, some other method will be adopted. 

To my mind the agent, however, will also be a sufferer through 

(Continued on page 344.) Z 
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TOY MANUFACTURE. 


Factories Grouped and Classified; With Suggestions for 
Ideal Arrangement—Processes and Hazards Described. 


By Fredrick L. Green, Assistant Secretary and Chief Inspector 
New York Office Starkweather & Shepley, Inc. 





This is a class of risk least known to the average inspector, 
and very often the mere suggestion of a toy plant causes the 
underwriter or the examiner to label it as prohibited. An inspec- 
tion of fifteen such factories shows at once that they should not 
all be put in a single class, as the hazards are not all of the same 
nature, and companies writing foundries or iron workers can 
safely embrace certain branches of toy factories in their classi- 
fication. 

CLASSES. 


As a rough outline of the various classes embodied in the 
manufacture of toys let us note the following: 
Plant No. 1. 


Sleds and lawn furniture. 





Banp Saw Usep In Toy Factrortes—NoTe GUARDS PROVIDED FOR 
Att DANGEROUS PARTS. 


Plant No. 2. Wooden toys, not painted or varnished. 

Plant No. 3. Rattan furniture, doll carriages. 

Plant No. 4. Same as above, with the addition of metal and 
wooden toys. 





Plants Nos. 5 and 6. Tin toys. 

Plants Nos. 7, 8 and 9. Iron toys—not colored. 

Plants Nos. to and rr. Iron toys, japanning, enameling and 
manufacture of small kitchen utensils for practical use; also 
garden tools and velocipedes. 

Plants’ Nos. 12, 13 and 14. 


Wooden toys, rocking horses, 
wagons and doll houses. 


Plant No. 15. Bells, including dumbbells, sleigh bells, toy har- 
ness bells and gongs. 


It will therefore be seen that we have in a limited number of 
the class three distinct hazards, viz.: 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, II, 12, 13 and 14. Woodworkers with painting. 

Nos. 5, 6 10 and 15. Metal workers and tinners with japanning, 
dipping, enameling and nickel plating. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 9. Iron toys. Foundry work only. 

In the woodworking class we have the converting of the rough 
timber into completed parts ready for assembling. Incidental 
with this preparation the use of the hot air dry kiln and the 
steam kiln are necessary—and in this same class, but in separate 
plants, we find the full process of upholstering. 

In the iron toy class we have two divisions, one with the full 
foundry process, i. e., converting scrap iron into molten metal 
with casting, polishing, grinding and tumbling; and in the same 
class you will note the additional hazard, such as nickel plating, 
japanning and enameling. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


In the fifteen plants under consideration we find various types 
of construction, from semi-mill to frame, including good brick 
and part concrete. 

The tendency of the plant owner is to build a good brick fac- 
tory, and as additions are required to build these of frame. 







STORAGE 
t 


JRPAN 


Puat oF Mopvet ‘[oy Factory PLANT. 


Here we have what might be termed a model brick factory 
for the manufacture of iron and tin toys with all the hazards of 
japanning, dipping and enameling, the hazards being segregated. 
Here the japanning and enameling are done in separate buildings, 
the distance between the structures and the nearest building is 
25 feet, with blank walls on west of japanning building, and 3 feet 
parapet walls on these two buildings and large thin glass roof 
skylights, thereby giving the flames an opportunity to shoot 
through the roof and thus prevent the spread of fire. You will 
also note that the boiler and engine rooms are separate; no 
communication, likewise the drying room and the pattern storage. 
The complex being of minor hazards—machine shop, packing, 
shipping and warehouse in three sections cut off by approved 
double fire doors. The foundry is of good brick construction, 
with cupola and stack properly protected and loading floor built 
in standard manner. This plant was laid out by an insurance 
engineer in order to obtain the lowest possible rate and with the 
proper allowances for watchman and clock, pails, standpipe and 
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hose, yard hydrants and steam jets in japanning ovens and enamel- 
ing shop. Such a plant, in a protected city, would pay an average 
rate of 87 cents, made up from assured’s figures as to value. 
This same plant, containing the same hazards with the japanning 
and enameling hazard—in the main complex, with no cut offs and 
with boiler and engine room communicating and with the pro- 
tection of watchman and clock, rated under above conditions 
would produce an average rate of 1,911, thus showing the value 
of the insurance engineer’s ideas and experience. 

We come now to a plant of similar hazard, but of frame con- 
structure with no cut-offs and no division walls and no public 
or private protection: 


WAREHOUSE 
: ' Founpry 
Cocincen 


PLAT oF UNAPPROVED Toy FActory PLANT. 





Such a factory would rate at 3% per cent. But with the boiler 
house built of brick and with no direct communication and the 
enameling and japanning building removed at least 50 feet, such 
a risk would not pay over 2 per cent. to 2% per cent. 


HAZARDS, 


The hazard of the wooden toy factory is primarily much the 
same as that of any woodworker, added to which are the hazards 
of painting, varnishing and upholstering. The woodworking 
hazard can be safely guarded through the introduction of a 
blower system; the dry kiln to be a detached building or built 
of absolute freproof material, in which case it can be adjoining. 

The painting, varnishing and drying hazards are the worst to 





CIRCULAR SAW UseEp IN Toy Factories, GUARDED. 


overcome. This work is generally carried on in the main fac- 
tory and is automatically done in a number of plants; the parts to 
be treated are placed on endless racks, carried through the dip- 
ping tanks and thence to the dryer, and the drippings are allowed 
to accumulate under the conveyor; also the painting is done by 
labor inexperienced in the handling of volatile substances. 

The hazard of the upholstery department is the same in a toy 
factory as is found in any carriage building shop. 

The hazard of the iron toy has been mentioned as being that 
of the foundry. 

Then we still have the iron and tin toys with the full process 
of nickel plating, dipping, enameling, painting and varnishing. 
Segregation is the best means for cutting down these hazards. 
In the tin toy factories the tinkers’ furnaces must be properly set. 


PROTECTION. 


Standard automatic sprinkler equipment is the best possible’ 


means of leveling all the hazards of these classes, and if all rate- 
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making associations would grant an attractive percentage allow- 
ance in the rate for this outlay there is no doubt that we would 
find more factories so equipped. In the group of plants now 
under consideration only three are thus protected, and these build- 
ings are in three different States and come under rates and rules 
of three different rating boards. The allowances likewise are 
made in three different ways. 

Next to sprinkler protection comes a highly essential feature, 
that of good housekeeping. This, together with the proper in- 
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stallation of cans for oily waste and common refuse, fire pails 
of an equal number filled with sand or water, and a good sup- 
ply of chemical extinguishers, with a watchman using an ap- 
proved clock form a decided protection. The New England In- 
surance Exchange has made it possible to get the factory owner 
to install this protection in foundries and machine shops, or, gen- 
erally speaking, all metal workers as a class by modifying their 
rules regarding the patrol of the watchman, and in this group 
of factories four watchmen have been put to work since the 
modification. 

Too much thought cannot be given to construction and pro- 
tection when you read that the actual fire loss of the United 
States and Canada exceeds $250,000,000 a year, which means an 
average cost to every man, woman or child ‘in the United States 
and Canada of about $2.25 a year, whereas in Europe the cost 
is about 30 cents, the German for his part paying about 19 cents. 

It has been stated that the insurance of a New England cotton 
mill, “picker room” and all, can be had for half the cost of that 
paid by the millionaires of Newport—and why? Fire protection 
and fire prevention! 





COMMON ELECTRICAL HAZARDS. 


Defects in Installations; Their Dangers and Preventives 
Pointed Out. 


By M. E. Cheney, Electrical Engineer, Washington Surveying 
and Rating Bureau, Seattle, Wash, 


(Concluded from the September Supplement.) 


3. The enormous energy back of such systems makes any are ~ 
or ground that may occur a very serious affair. 
When power from the trolley system is furnished over a metal 
lic circuit, that is, where current is run free of ground to and ~ 
from the power house, the hazard of trolley service, while consid- 
erably reduced, still exists. y 

Live managers of power companies, aware of the inconven- 
iences and hazards of servicing commercial motors from the trol- 
ley system, are as a rule anxious to discontinue such service, sub- — 
stituting for it direct current at a lower voltage or alternating 
current, and are awaiting but a good opportunity to make the 
change. They cannot or will not afford to provide the consumer 
with a new motor, but will do their share to provide an approved 
service when sufficient demand is made for it. If insurance com- | 
panies ever expect to rid themselves of this hazard now is the 
time to start, and a good method is to acquaint the insured with 
conditions and to so instill into his heart the fear of such ser-— 
vice, strengthened perhaps by the inference of an increase in rate 
if the hazard is not removed, that he will make the required de- 
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mand for approved service. This method has met with no mean 
success in two of our cities. 

Following are seyeral typical motor fires: 

Sparking of brushes on a 500 volt motor in a grain elevator 
ignited dust and caused an explosion and fire. Loss $25,000. 

__ A brush holder on a motor became loosened and shifted through 
a considerable angle, causing arcing, which ignited dirt and oil 
that had been allowed to accumulate about the motor. 

The sparking of a motor commutator caused by improper brush 
position, set fire to inflammable gases generated in building, 
causing a loss of $2,000. 

In casting around for remedies for some of the undesirable 
conditions let us turn our attention first to the matter of wiring, 

which, when defective, is the most prolific source of electrical 
fires. 

A good system of wiring must fulfill the following require- 
ments: 

1. Safety. 

2. Satistactory operation. 

3. Convenience. 

4. Neatness. 

5. Economy. 


That system which satisfactorily meets each of these require- 
ments is the ideal, and it is the endeavor to reach this end that 
has given-birth to every rule in the code. Evolution has left 
us today with three principal systems of electrical wiring, namely : 
The open cleat, concealed knob and tube and conduit. The 
application of the above tests to these types discloses the fact that 


_ the first two are woefully deficient, and that the conduit system 


_ closely approaches the ideal. 
The defects common to open wiring have been quite fully dis- 


- eussed elsewhere in this paper, and while it is true that these 


os 


_ do not exist in a new approved installation, experience proves 
_ that it is only a matter of time, and of a short time at that, until 
through mechanical injury and extensions by incompetent per- 


' sons, each and all of these defects occur. 


CONCEALED WIRING. 


Concealed wiring, when properly done, is a very good installa- 
tion; but when it is remembered that the wire man is not the 


_ last person having access to the wiring, it can be seen how seldom 
good installations are obtained. 


The lather following the wire- 
man and inspector, in his hurry piles lath into the wires, tearing 
them off their supports, places backing strips in contact with 
them, breaks tubes and knobs and even strips the insulation from 
the wires. After the latherer comes the plasterer, and heaven 
only knows the true condition of the wiring when the service 
is cut in. Owing to the difficulties encountered in rewiring the 
_ building the old wiring is used long after its natural depreciation 

has made it extremely hazardous. Furthermore, this system 
does not readily permit of expansion, and the use of higher 
candle power lamps and devices soon adds to the existing haz- 
ards that of the overloaded circuit. These hazards are all greatly 


- increased by the fact that the trouble is concealed and can be 


_ discovered only after it reaches serious proportions. 


Contrast with the above an approved conduit installation. In 


_ this there is no opportunity for injury of wires from external 


sources, and any internal trouble that may eventually develop 
is confined. Cabinets are imperative, being a part of the system 
and being of metal, are. permanent. In fact, the conduit in- 
 stallation has the same life as the building. When the wires in 
the tubes become for any reason defective or are no longer 
sufficiently heavy to properly carry an increased load, they may 
_ be withdrawn and new and larger wires substituted, 
This necessarily brief résumé of the advantages and disad- 
- vantages of the three general systems will undoubtedly warrant 
our drawing the following conclusions: 


CONCLUSIONS. 


t. That open wiring is hazardous because of its susceptibility 
to mechanical injury. 

2. That concealed wiring is hazardous because of its conceal- 
ment, and because of its susceptibility to injury during conceal- 
ment. 


3. That conduit wiring, closely approaching as it does the 


~ ideal, is the system which underwriters should endorse. 


4. That open and concealed wiring present a fire hazard far 
in excess of that of conduit installations. 

5. That this being the case, some inducements should be made 
to procure more conduit installations. 

6. That no better inducements could be made than recognition 
of the relative hazards of the three installations in insurance 
_ rates. 

7. That a difference of two cents per hundred in the rate (two 
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cents charge in open and concealed wiring, no charge for con- 
duit) is neither an inducement nor an equitable proportionate 
rate. 

As strange as it may seem, the big majority of property own- 
ers are slow to realize that in case of fire they are the heaviest 
sufferers and that the loss usually cannot be computed in mere 
dollars and cents. The same people will, however, make exten- 
sive impli »vements to gain a lower insurance rate.’ In other 
words, of improvements affecting the fire hazard more than 
eighty per cent. are made with the direct object of reducing the 
rate rather than the fire hazard. An equitable credit for approved 
conduit installations, if such credit can possibly be given, would 
do more toward reducing the hazard of electrical wiring than 
perhaps any other one thing. 


HOTEL ALARM SYSTEM. 


There is on the statutes of the State of Washington a law re- 
quiring hotels, rooming houses, etc., to provide a local alarm 
system to arouse the guests in case of fire. This device consists 
usually of an electrical gong placed on each floor or section and 
arranged to ring through the agency of a series of conveniently 
located alarm boxes, usually flat metal cylinders with a glass 
front across which in bright red letters is printed, “In case of 
fire bréak glass.” Chained to the wall is a small iron hammer, 
the use of which is obvious. 

A great deal of mystery surrounds the use or rather object of 
these devices. Of a large number of persons questioned regard- 
ing the apparatus, among whom were hotel clerks, managers and 
even owners, surprisingly few knew of its limitations, the larger 
majority having the erroneous idea that the apparatus, aside from 
arousing the guests, turned in an alarm also to the fire depart- 
ment. It is easily seen that this misconception would lead to 
considerable delay in summoning the department and would un- 
questionably result in an increased fire loss. 

Of our annual fire loss of between fifteen and thirty millions 
of dollars attributed to fires of electrical origin there can be 
but little doubt that over eighty per cent. is the direct result of 
ignorance and carelessness; ignorance in the proper choice of 
apparatus and methods and in the hazards surrounding the mis- 
use and abuse of electrical installations and carelessness regard- 
ing the maintenance and operation of these. In the alleviation 
of part of these undesirable conditions municipal inspection de- 
partments are destined to play an important part. 

Even in towns unable to afford the service of an electrical 
inspector, much good can be done by the passage of an ordinance 
requiring code work, and the effectiveness of this can be greatly 
increased if, as has been done, the local manager of the power 
company servicing such town is made under the ordinance, the 
municipal inspector. City inspection departments, however, can- 
not or do not give sufficient attention to old installations. Inso- 
much as these are the source of the majority of electrical fires, 
underwriters’ inspection departments must necessarily concen- 
trate their endeavors to procure the proper maintenance of these 
installations. Agents of the various companies would greatly 
aid inspection departments by giving greater attention to the 
electrical hazard and by reporting all installations which they 
feel are not up to the standard. To reduce the number of fires 
of electrical origin let us lend every endeavor to educate the 
people up to a full realization of the electrical hazard. It is a 
worthy cause. 





7 
The Effect of Fire, Water and Smoke on a Dry Goods 
Stock. 





By Clarence Elton Allan, Adjuster, San Francisco, Cal. 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the conditions that 
would probably exist in a dry goods store after a fire which had 
caused a partial loss, and to discuss the effect of fire, water and 
smoke upon the dlifferent classes of stock. 

No two fires are alike in their effect, and in order to make the 
discussion complete it will be assumed that all departments have 
suffered some damage. This store we will consider as located in 
a town of from 10,000 to 20,000 population, situated at some 
distance from a large city, and containing stock of approximately 
$50,000, consisting of the classes of goods and their relative values 
which are shown in the list. 

You will understand that the values that I have quoted are not 
necessarily those which would be found in every store containing 
a stock of this nature, although I think that the relative values 
given are approximately correct. Various conditions, such as 
accessibility to trade centres, class of people or season of the 
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year, would materially change the amount of stock on hand in 


certain departments. ° 

Silks oP i ek aon | ED ccbcisie cuhor ne Oe ae ei teen $3,500 
Woolen, dress goods icc pps femur oa bie otter erie ere ere 2,500 
Wash goods iii. ik. So teeee ste ciacceee Sele tend eee ee serene 2,000 
Table linens “towels: and sdomesticSanaceeietie st terre ters 2,500 
House, -ftrnishings. 4, ana eeeo o Ree rae renee 2,500 
Ladies ineckwearsand avellinowes 0 Deteeeee a enret er ite 800 
Teacés tand Strimitniunesvee cn crs ta eee eae 3,500 
Glovese’ ye sel Sere Ae grt e tne ee one « Opernererars 1,200 
Handkerchiets. tc: 23h Girt ae one eed cee Tease 600 
Notiorns2% 62 Sone aii tc ar eee eee oii actor asic ae ees 500 
Embroidéeriés ra: Sis ee ie Mane SOE nae eters 1,500 
Ladies’ hosiery, and sunderwear im cevsemce site aeleatietletuale 2,500 
Muslin winderwear and infants @o00dS entire ter 2,000 
Corsetse is... eee 5 PO eer one Hen Ee EOE te eee eR eer ae 700 
Knit “goods wanduyarnsentamcmatreis «chests detatrieeee emai tare 400 
Ribbons)” eR Re Pade ae RRO ee UE ees ae 1,000 
Art’ goodstand embroidery ‘silks see ete et een ae 1,500 
Millinery); 228. eke tes bes elt ea te alee eee nei 4,000 
Paper patternss .g.. ss don ols Co oa oe aa ee ee 800 
Ready-to-wear’ goods, 2 Di. si 55 Share ase eee Eee ae 9,500 
Men's, Sfuirmishin asia). cee srstacectee eustera eo ach tae eee ae 6,500 


The statements made and opinions expressed regarding damage 
are not final, but are presented for the purpose of inviting dis- 
cussion. The subject under consideration is by no means ex- 
hausted; but it would be impossible to review every department 
fully in the time allowed for a paper of this kind. 

It must be understood that in speaking of water damage only 
that damage caused by clean water is considered. 


SILKS. 


The damage in this department is greatly feared by the mer- 
chant, and must be very closely watched by the adjuster. In 
proportion to the space it occupies the value is greater than in 
any other department in the store, and a very small percentage 
of loss here would mean a very much larger loss in money than 
where the value is not so condensed. The poorer the quality of 
silk the greater the damage; in fact, if the silks were pure the 
damage would be very slight, except in the fancy shades, which 
would streak or spot. A cheap taffeta or surah is about 95 per 
cent. cotton, and every color will run if wet. Silks should be 
given immediate attention by the adjuster, as the damage accrues 
very rapidly. The colors running in some of the silk will 
almost invariably spread to other parts of the stock and discolor 
the best grades, which might not otherwise be affected. There 
is another class of damage caused by the manner in which the 
stock is kept. With few exceptions silks are single width and 
are folded either in yard, meter or yard and a quarter lengths, 
covered on the outside with a light weight and pliable pasteboard. 
It is impossible to keep handling these goods without tearing the 
covering, and as the tear usually occurs at the double edge the 
centre of the silk is affected. Dyes running from water damage 
would very quickly permeate a whole piece of silk and completely 
ruin it; especially is this true in the thinner or lighter grades, 
as the damage in this case being crosswise of the goods would 
show in every yard. To get rid of the stain it would be neces- 
sary to cut out a piece in every fold. To prevent some of this 
unnecessary damage the insured should immediately examine 
very carefully every piece of silk and cut off the affected lengths 
before the damage has a chance to spread. 

In goods which are rolled, such as linings or dress goods, 
the damage even on the double fold is not nearly so great as in 
the silks, because by cutting off the double edge, which is length- 
wise of the goods, you have two pieces of perfect goods nearly 
half the width of the original. This statement is not quite as 
good as it sounds, for the reason that the minute you cut the 
width of the material you put a limit on its utility. The 
narrower the raw material the more seams are necessary in the 
manufactured article, and a great many manufactured articles 
will not allow joining. Nevertheless, the value of this half width 
material would be much greater than the yard or yard and a 
quarter length in the folded goods. The smallest loss in this 
department, unless increased by damage communicated from 
other silks, will be in the gros grains, wash and summer silks, 
as these can all be washed. The damage to velvets, velveteens 
and corduroys is governed by the quality. Velveteens being 
cotton, the color will run and the pile will be flattened beyond 
restoration. The silk velvets with cotton backs are affected very 
much in the same manner ; even. a few drops of water seeming 
to spot them badly: I do not think a stock of this size would 
possess much silk velvet, but, contrary to general opinion, .it 
would not be affected to any great extent by water. If you were 
to soak a piece of silk velvet in water you could take it out, shake 
it thoroughly and dry it, and it would not show any ill effect. 
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The common method used by milliners to freshen silk velvet is’ 
to hold it over steam. The cheaper grades of corduroy are filled 
with a glue preparation, and these waters will, in small quanti- 
ties, spot, and in large quantities take all the body out. The 
best grades of corduroy are almost undamageable by water. 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR. 


This department comprises all classes of neckwear, from the 
small turnover collar to the high priced neck ruches, and usually 
includes the veilings. Neckwear is made of various materials, 
nearly always of a perishable nature; malines, chiffons, silks, 
laces and ribbons being some of the fabrics used. Malines and 
chiffons are a total loss if wet. Tailor made and hand embroi- 
dered neck pieces are not subject to very much loss, as they can 
be reconditioned. Other neckwear under the best conditions is 
very susceptible to damage, although one thing in its favor is 
that it is usually kept in glass cases. 


LACES AND TRIMMINGS, 

This is a department where the value is great, but if the stool 
is kept in wooden boxes the loss will be comparatively slight. — 
Gold and silver are commonly used in the trimmings and should — 
be handled at once, if tarnish is to be forestalled. What are 
known as gold and silver cloths are very expensive and should 
be looked for and dried quickly, as they will become a total loss — 
if allowed to tarnish. Any silver or gilt trimming will tarnish 
from age, if kept in stock for a long” time. The tarnish from 
age is usually general, while tarnish from water will show in 
either spots or streaks. Mohair braids or trimmings will dam- 
age little, if any, from water, except in the bright colors which — 
may run. Water will draw a great many of these trimmings | 
out of shape, as they are frequently made of various combina- 
tions of wool, cotton, silk and mohair, and the effect of water is 
different on each material. When wet, one material will shrink 
or stretch away from the other and draw the trimming out of 
shape. (To be continued.) 


A Problem in Apportionment. 


Fireman’s Fund Record. 





Company A covers $1,000 on hay, with the 25 per cent., or not 
more than $2, per ton loss reduction clause. 
Company B covers $200 on 20 tons of hay, an equal amount on 
each ton, with the three-quarter loss clause. 
Fire destroyed 7o tons of hay, worth $12 per ton, making the 
property loss. <2. sc. .ise bo vce os Oe lore Seen ee 
Company A covers 7o tons at the rate of $10 per ton, loss 
under its’ contract.).... 0S ess. «lees so cle nie etn 
Company B covers 20 tons at the rate of $9 per ton, loss 
under its contract 


$840 


APPORTIONMENT AND CONTRIBUTION. 

The limit of the insurance loss on 20 tons under Company B : 
coztract, and covered by both A and B (we call Item 1) is. $180 

The additional insurance loss of $1 per ton and covered 
under Company A ‘contract (we will call Item 2) is...... 

The insurance loss on the balance (50 tons) and covered by 
Company A (we will call Item 3) is: ... 7... fees 


‘Totalainsirancesloss: seetree eae * able 6 sR ene 
The policy of Company A covers on the three items of losses 
of $180, $20 and $500, respectively, and apportions $257.14 to th 
$180 item; $28.56 to the $20 item, and $714.30 to the $500 item : 
giving the contribution as follows: 


Loss Item 1 Loss Item 2 Loss oh 3 . 
$180 $20 Totals. 
ead erie: Ins, /lne: Pays. Ins) Payse. alae ST Ins, “Panes 
Go, AS $1,000 $257.14 $101.25 $28.57 $20.00 $714.29 $500 $1,000 $621.25 
Co. B.. 200 200.00 78. 75 eca:biavary tele Sas) Cn eater 200 a) aes 








$1,200 $457. 14 $180, 00 $28.57 $20.00 $714.29 29 $500 $1,200 $700.00 


Fire Protection in Finland. 





In Finland, where lakes and rivers are frozen and covered 
with thick ice. during the winter months, special attention 
be given to water resources for fire extinction purposes. 
list of means of protection against fire, published by the Finlant 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Society, of Helsingfors 
also contains the following directions as to the most practica 
arrangement of 





“FIRE HOLES” IN THE ICE: 


At places where water is taken from a lake or river for fire 
extinction purposes a hole should be kept and properly atte 


‘opening in the ice without any protection against freezing. 


; Oct s; 


1912. 





to and reopened when frozen. During cold weather this re- 
quires regular attention, but even in spite of control the danger 
of freezing is always there and in cases of fire it may easily 
happen that precious minutes are lost before water can be pro- 


- cured. 


This applies especially to holes kept in the usual way as an 
For 
security and also to save trouble certain simple arrangements can 
be made, which experience has proved to be recommendable. 
Descriptions of two such arrangements are herewith given. 
THE BARREL METHOD. 

A hole is cut in the ice, big enough to let a barrel through 

standing, the bottom downwards. The barrel is pushed down 


‘until its bottom reaches below the water level, but still the top 


edge should surpass the ice level by 20 or 30 centimeters. The 
barrel having been secured in this position and tightly surrounded 
by the outer ice, to which it is allowed to freeze, the hole is 
covered by a loose wooden lid or fir or other suitable material. 
The spot is then marked by a pole or tree, so as to make it 
easily recognizable, especially after a heavy fall of snow. 








SO a 


If the barrel is water tight, as it ought to be, open water will 
be found immediately below the bottom. When required, the 
bottom is easily knocked out by means of an iron pole, the lid 
of the barrel or any other means at hand. Then the water flows 
into the barrel, which makes a ready well for suction hose, free 
from pieces of ice or sludge. Should this contrivance be also 
intended for handing water in buckets the size of the barrel 
must be suited to that purpose. 

THE TIMBER FRAME METHOD. 

Round the open hole a timber frame is put as a bed for double 
wooden lids and over this is placed a wooden superstructure the 
shape of an ordinary kennel, which can easily be removed when 
water is wanted. 

If the walls and ceiling of this superstructure as well as the 
lids are made tight there will be practically no danger of freez- 
ing; at least the hole will never freeze hard. However, the super- 
structure should never be allowed to freeze to the ice, as it could 
not then be removed, when required, without loss of time. This 
is avoided by placing it on a bed of boards. 
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Naturally, the hole should be looked at now and then, espe- 
cially during cold weather, and any ice discovered there should be 
removed. Experiments should be made frequently to see whether 
the superstructure can be easily removed. 


General Classification of Fire Losses in the United States 
Amounting to $5,000 and Over, Reported 
in September. 
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Add 15 per cent. for small and unreported fires.......... 1,670,025 
Abs Gs 23 teeta an steates srarecare) avouey tae eelsi ia tere /aualle sian & abcvereis arabe beciacane $12,803,525 


Total fires reported, 347. } ’ 
Seven of above fires reported as incendiary; loss, $225,000. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 











A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and Inter- 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States. 


Reported for The Weekly Underwriter by George L. Genung, 
of the New York Bar. 


1. Coverage of Policy—‘‘Grain Includes Bran.” 

A fire insurance policy on a stock of “grain” in a building 
occupied as a grain warehouse, covers the part of the stock 
therein consisting of “bran,” a product made by grinding wheat. 

Judgment for plaintiff in the District Court, Tarrant County, of 
Texas, here affirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 
GERMAN FrrE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PEORIA vs. WALKER, 

146 Southwestern Reporter, 606. (March 21, 1912.) 
(Rehearing denied April 25, 1912.) 
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meaning of the condition, according to the usual and ordinary 
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1. Statute Imposing Taxes on Insurance Companies— 1 
Validity. meaning of the words used. 
The General Revenue Act of t91t (Gen. Acts, I9II, p. 163, 


Sec. 4) imposed stated privilege tax on fire insurance companies 
doing business in the State of Alabama and provided that no 
municipality shall impose any license or privilege tax on fire 
or marine insurance companies, except on a percentage of each 
$100 of gross premiums, not exceeding $4 on each $100. A 
municipality cannot attack the validity of the act, on the ground 
that it discriminates against foreign insurance companies, as the 
municipality 1s not within the class discriminated against. 


2. Same—Effect of Partial Invalidity—Section. 

[f the provisions of the said statute, discriminating against 
foreign insurance companies, were unconstitutional, this would 
not affect the validity of the provisions relating to the imposition 
of license or privilege taxes by municipal corporations, since the 
two propositions are separable, in view of Sec. 34 that, if any 
section of a statute is declared tnconstitutional, it shall not 
affect the remaining sections; the word “section” not meaning 
merely separately numbered clauses, but any clauses treating of 
different matters. 


3. Same—Discrimination Between Foreign and Domestic 
Insurance Companies Not Unconstitutional. 

The proyisions of the said statute, discriminating between 
foreign and domestic insurance companies in imposing license 
or privilege taxes for doing business within the State are not 
unconstitutional, for there is good ground for the distinction in 
the fact that the domestic companies pay taxes on their property 
or shares, while the foreign companies do not pay such taxes. 


4. Same—Power of State to Impose Conditions. 


A State may exact any stipulation it pleases as a condition to 
the admission of foreign insurance companies to do business in 
the State. 

5. Same—Expression in Title or Subject of the Act. 

All of the terms and provisions of the said statute (General 
Acts, Tg1I, p. 159) are germane to the title and within the scope 
of constitution of I90I, excepting revenue laws from the re- 
quirement that the subject of acts must be expressed in their 
title. 

6. Same—Expression in Title or Subject of the Act. 

A revenue bill may contain any provisions for the raising of 
revenue pertinent or germane thereto, whether expressed in or 
covered by the title of the act or not. 

7. Same—Same. 


All of the provisions of the said statute, limiting the powers 
of municipal corporations to impose license or privilege tax on 
insurance companies, are pertinent and germane to the subject 
of a general revenue bill, for it is entirely competent for the 
Legislature to provide, in revenue bills, not only for the rates of 
taxation, but for -all useful and similar regulations as taxes of 
subordinate divisions of the State Government. 


8S. Same—Constitutional Requirements as to Amendments. 
The provisions of constitution in 1901, Sec. 45, that statutes 
shall not be amended except by re-enacting and publishing them 
at length has no application to stattites original in form, and not 
purporting to amend any other statute; and the said statute is 
not invalid as amending Code of 1907, without re-enacting and 
publishing it at length. 
Judgment for plaintiff, City Court of Montgontery, affirmed in 
Court of Appeals of Alabama. 
City oF MontcoMEry vs. RoyAL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 59 Southern, 508 (May 28, 1912.) 





1. Stipulations in Policy—Construction. 


The policy provided that it was invalidated if foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were commenced with the knowledge of the insured, 
and that the policy was to become void if the risk should be 
increased by any means within the knowledge of the insured. 
The latter provision could not be taken, standing alone, to cover 
the matter of a foreclosure proceeding, for, unless expressly so 
provided in the policy, an increase of risk by the act or persons 
with whom the assured had no connection that would make him 
responsible for their acts, and over whom the assured had no 
control, would not avoid the policy, as the insured could defeat 
such a defense by showing that he was not a party to the in- 
crease of risk, and that there was no stipulation in the policy 
making him responsible for such acts of third persons. 

2. Conditions in a Policy—Construction. 


Conditions in a fire policy will not be extended by implica- 
tion to coyer matters not clearly and unmistakably within the 


3. Appeal and Error—Harmless Rulings on Demurrers. 


Where the court overruled a demurrer to a reply relying on 


a breach of stipulation of the policy that it should be void if, 
with the knowledge of the insured, foreclosure proceedings were 
commenced, the error, if any, in sustaining a demurrer to a 
plea relying on a breach of a stipulation that the policy should 
be void if the risk should be increased by any means within the 
knowledge of the insured, based on the commencing of fore- 
closure proceedings, was harmless, since the insurer had the 
benefit of the defense of foreclosure under mortgage with knowl- 
edge of insured. 


4. Increasing Risk—Foreclosure Proceedings. 


The mere fact of the starting of foreclosure proceedings by 
a mortgagee to foreclose a mortgage on property covered by a 
fire policy does not, as a matter of law, substantially increase 


the risk within the stipulation in the policy that it shall be. 


void if the risk be increased by any means within the knowledge 
of the insured. 


Judgment for plaintiff, Circuit Court, Houston County, here’ 


afirmed in Court of Appeals of Alabama. 
LivERPooL AND-LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY vs, LA- 
VINE, ° 59 Southern, 336. (June 4, 1912.) 





1. Action for Use of Insurer—Subrogation—Right to Sue. 


Between September, 1907, and February, 1908, F. had delivered 
234 bales of cotton to defendant, a compress company, and re- 
ceived receipts upon the presentation of which properly endorsed 
the cotton would be delivered by defendant. In February, 1908, 
repeated demands were made by F., but the defendant failed and 
refused to deliver the cotton. The insurance company, for whose 
use the action is provided, had issued a policy on the cotton, and 
in February, 1908, the insurance company paid a sum stated to F. 
and took the receipts. In the action by F. for the use of the in- 
surance company, to recover the amount alleged to have been 
paid to F. for the cotton, it was claimed by defendant that neither 
of the plaintiffs had a right to maintain the action, as F, had not 
title to the cotton at the time the petition was filed, and as the 
defendant was under no liability to the insurance company, ac- 
cording to the allegations of the petition. The petition was held 
sufficient, the title to the cotton had not passed from F., as it did 
not appear that the insurarice company had presented the receipts 
properly endorsed, and the action was properly brought. Though 
not specificially alleged, it did sae that the cotton was de- 
stroyed by fire February 2, 1908, and the amount paid to F. by 
the insurance company was equal to the value of the cotton. The 
petition was sufficient to uphold a judgment for plaintiffs by 
default. 

Judgment for defendant in Superior Court, Sumter County, re- 
versed here in Supreme Court of Georgia. 

B. B. Forp & Company vs. ATLANTIC CoMpRESS COMPANY, 

75 Southeastern, 609. (August I5, I912.) 
1. Action on a Policy—Pleading to Sustain Judgment by 
Default. 


In an action on a policy, the petition alleged that the insured 
was the owner of the property at the time the policy was issued 
and had procured the policy in suit, and that the property was 
totally destroyed, and recited that the plaintiffs had complied 
with the requirements as to proof of loss and with the other 
conditions of the policy. While the allegation is not directly 
made that plaintiffs were the owners of the property at the 
time of the fire, the reasonable inference from the allegations is 
sufficient to support the judgment by default. 

2. Same—Appeal and Error—Assignments of Error Not 
Germane. 

The assignment of error that the court erred in rendering 
judgment for plaintiffs against the defendant company for a 
sum in excess of the amount of the policy, when the plaintiff's 
pleading and the evidence were insufficient to authorize a recov- 
ery for that sum could not be supported by propositions as to 
action of agent in representing two companies and in making 
contract as agent of one of the contracting parties with himself 
as agent of the other contracting party, as these propositions 
were not germane to the assignment of error. 

3. Same—Brokers—Dual Relation. 

An agent or broker cannot act in a dual relation and bind 
either party, unless it be with the consent of both parties to the 
transaction. 

4. Same—Same—Different Companies. 
When an agent of a lumber company was also agent of defend- 


ant and another insurance company, and, as such, issued a policy | 








1. Regulation of 


‘ance written on his own property or risks.” 


} Oct. 5, | 
Ig12, i 
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on plaintiff's property in defendant company, payable to the 
lumber company as its interest might appear, and in an action 
ou the policy the petition alleged that the agent represented the 
defendant, and there was no allegation that he ever represented 
the insured or that his acts were unknown to the parties, the 
policy was not invalid because made by a person. acting as agent 
of one of the contracting parties with himself as agent of the 


other. 
5. Action Against Foreign Insurance Company—Service. 


Where in an action on a policy issued by a foreign insurance 


company, the petition alleged the names and residence of its 


local agents, giving specific directions for the service of process 
upon them, and the process also gave the names and residence 
of the agents, it was not necessary for plaintiffs to prove that 
the person actually served was the agent of the defendant, 
when the sheriff's return showed that the citation was served 
on the persons named as agents. _ 
Judgment for plaintiffs, District Court, Hall County, affirmed 
in Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 
Liverpool AND LonpoN AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY VS. 
McCoLt_uM, 
149 Southwestern, 775. 


(June 20, I912.) 





Insurance—Brokers—Statutory Provi- 
sions. 


The business of insurance, fire, accident and liability, as well 


as life, so involves the public welfare as to justify its regulation 


by the Legislature, and that the right to regulate the business 


‘necessarily involves the right to regulate not only the companies 


themselves but the persons through whom the business of in- 

surance is transacted. In so far as the general purpose of the 

insurance law is concerned, it is a valid exercise of the legisla- 

tive power. 

2. Same—Constitutional Law—Reasonable and Unreason- 
able Requirements. 


Insurance law (Consol. Laws 1909, c. 28), Section 10, provides 


-that the applicant for license, as insurance agent or broker, 


shall state in his application to the Superintendent of Insurance 
that he “is engaged or intends to engage in good faith, principally 
in the insurance business, or that he conducts or intends to 
conduct such business in connection with a real State agency or 
real estate brokerage business,’ and also requires that the ap- 
plicant must state that he “is not a salaried employee of any 


‘person, partnership, association or corporation on whose prop- 


erty or risks he receives or expects to receive application for 
insurance, and does not make the application for a certificate of 
authority for the sole purpose of securing commissions on insur- 
Prohibiting an 
insurance agent from engaging in other business merely for the 
purpose of insuring against his getting rebates under the guise 


-of commissions on insurance on his own property appears alto- 


gether too far-fetched and unreasonable to be justified. Such a 
prohibition is an arbitrary and unreasonable interference with 


-the right of the citizen to pursue any lawful calling or business. 


3. Same—Same—Effect of Partial Invalidity. 

If the act had not required the foregoing statements in the 
application for a certificate, but had simply provided that the 
applicant should make insurance his principal business, then the 
invalid provision could have been stricken out. But, as the re- 
quirement that the statement shall be made in the application 
necessarily implies that the Superintendent of Insurance shall not 
issue a certificate except upon an application containing the 
said statement and thereby imposes a restriction upon the issu- 
ance of the certificate and is a necessary part of the scheme re- 
quiring a certificate. The whole enactment is therefore un- 
constitutional and invalid. 

Judgment for plaintiff on submission of controversy on agreed 


statement of facts in Appellate Division, Supreme Court, First 
Department, New York. 


Hauser vs. Nortu British AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 
136 N. Y. Supp., 1015. (July 11, 1912.) 


1. Action on Policy—Burden of Proof—Condition Subse- 
quent. 

The policy provided that any fraud or false swearing by the 

insured touching any matter relating to this insurance, or the 

subject thereof, whether made before or after the loss, should 


render the entire policy void. The insurer claimed as a defense 


that insured had made false statements, both before and after 


the loss, as to the value of the stock, which was the subject of 
- the loss, and as to the amount of the loss. The burden of prov- 











ing the fraud alleged by the insurer was upon the insurer, as 
it is no part of an insured’s duty to negative a condition sub- 
sequent. 

2. Same—Same—Condition Precedent. 


The policy provided that “this entire policy * * shall be 
void * * if the interest of the insured be other than uncon- 
ditional and sole ownership.” The insurer claimed that the in- 
sured had made false statements as to his interest in the prop- 
erty at the time the insurance was effected. The representation 
as to title was made prior to the issuance of the policy, and 
was a condition precedent to the attaching of the risk. As 
to all the conditions precedent the plaintiff sustains the burden 
of proof. 

3. Same—Proof Required of Plaintiff. 


The plaintiff sustains his burden as to the conditions not 
specifically put in issue by the defense by proof of his interest, 
the issuance of the policy to him, the loss, and his compliance 
with the proofs of loss; as to those put in issue by the defense 
he sustains the burden of proof, as in any case, 


4. Same—Retention of Premium—Estoppel. 


The insurer’s retention of a premium, without knowledge until 
after the loss or the falsity of the statement of the insured, as to 
the title of the property insured, will not estop the insurer from 
denying liability and the validity of the policy. 

5. Appeal and Error—Instructions to Jury—Discretion of 
Court. 


Error cannot be predicated upon the refusal of the court to 
charge the jury that whether a certain exhibit was signed in 
blank or after the body of the instrument was a material fact 
in the case. Whether the court should express its opinion upon 
such a question was within its discretion. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Superior Court, New London County, 
here reversed in Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 

BENANTI vs. DELAWARE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
84 Atlantic, 109. (July 26, 1912.) 


1. Renewal of Policy—Issuance of Policy by Another 
Agent—When Insurer Liable on Policy First Re- 
newed. 


Plaintiff, a New Jersey corporation, conducted a store in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and had taken out with defendant, through brokers 
in New York City, a policy of insurance for $2,500, to expire 
on March 11, 1905. The policy covered “store and office furni- 
ture, fixtures and furnishings, counters, shelving, showcases,” 
and other personal property. Prior to the expiration of this 
policy, an agent for the brokers who were agents of plaintiff, took 
to the office of the defendant insurance company a binder renew- 
ing the policy, which was signed by defendant’s agent and ac- 
cepted by the brokers’ agent. No notice was ever given to the 
brokers securing the binder that defendant company refused 
to renew the policy until after the fire, which occurred March 
24, 1905. Prior to the date of expiration, March 11, 1905, the 
agent of defendant at Columbus had secured from the manager 
of the plaintiff at Columbus an order for the issuance of the 
policy to renew the policy expiring on that date and the renewal 
policy was issued and mailed to the plaintiff before the time of 
expiration. The new policy did not purport to be a renewal 
policy and did not cover the fixtures and other property cov- 
ered by the poljcy which expired on March 11, 1905. The agent 
who issued the latter policy had done so without notice to the 
defendant company. The insurer was liable for its proportionate 
share of the loss on all property covered by the policy renewed 
by the binder, where there is no evidence that the policy issued 
in Columbus was accepted by the insured as a compliance with 
the obligation of the insurer to renew the original policy. 


2. Same—Effect of the Additional Insurance If Valid. 


The insurance company cannot contend that by issuing the ad- 
ditional policy, even if it were accepted by the insured as a com- 
pliance with the obligation of the company to renew the original 
policy, that there was more insurance on the property than the 
parties intended, where there was no restriction on the amount of 
insurance the insured could take. The policy issued at Colum- 
bus, if binding, simply relieved the other insurance companies 
from part of their obligation to the insured. 

Judgment of Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, afirming judgment of Supreme Court in favor of plain- 
tiff, afirmed by the New York Court of Appeals. 

Cotumsus Dry Goops Company vs. GLOBE AND RutTGERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
: 206 N. Y. Memo, 38. (June 29, 1912.) 
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1. Removal of Causes—Motion to Remand. 

The court’s jurisdiction being always open to challenge, the 
fact that a former Federal district judge overruled a motion to 
remand a cause to a State court does not preclude his successor 
from granting leave to renew the motion. 

2. Pleadings—‘‘Resident.” 

A statement in the complaint that plaintiff is a “resident” of 
a specified State is insufficient to show that he is a citizen of 
that State as affecting the question of the jurisdiction of a Federal 
court as based on diversity of citizenship between the parties to 
the action. 

3. Removal of Causes—Separable Controversies. 

A citizen of the State of Montana held four policies issued 
by non-resident companies. The property was destroyed by 
negligence of the defendant railroad company, and the insurance 
companies, having paid less than a_ total loss, joined with the 
insured in an action against the railroad companies to recover 
the total loss, the insurance companies having been subrogated 
pro tanto to the rights of the insured. The action did not state 
a separable controversy authorizing defendant to remove the cause 
to a Federal court on the ground of diversity of citizenship on 
the theory that insured seeks to sue at law, while insurers ask 
equitable relief, nor authorize removal on the ground that in- 
surers are not necessary parties, since the statutes of the State 
of Montana, where the action was brought, provide that there 
shall be but one form of action to be prosecuted in the name of 
the real party in interest. 

4. Subrogation—Rights of Insurer. 

Where fire insurers who, paying less than the amount of a 
total loss, negligently caused by a railway company, are sub- 
rogated pro tanto to insured’s rights, they become equitable 
assignees; the assignment having the aspect, in effect, of one by 
the most formal and express deed. 

5. Applicability of State Statutes in Federal Courts. 

In common causes the Federal courts follow the laws of the 
States wherein the courts are held. 

6. Assignments—Jurisdiction—Unliquidated Demands. 


Except under extraordinary circumstances the assignee of part 
of an unliquidated demand sounding in tort cannot sue the tort- 
feasor in equity. 

7. Same—Same—Equitable Assignments. 

Equity has no jurisdiction of a joint action by an equitable 
assignee and his assignor. 

Application for leave to renew a motion to remand to the 
State court granted and motion granted, United States District 
Court, Montana. 

GAUGLER ET AL. vs. Cuicaco, MitwAuKee & Pucet Sounp RalrL- 


WAY, 
197 Federal, 79. (July 18, 1912.) 





1. Regulation of Insurance—Power of State. 

The business of fire insurance is one which from its character 
and the capital required is in comparatively few hands, which 
has a tendency to prevent free competition, and is also a quasi- 
public, as distinguished from a strictly private, business, which 
facts render it subject to reasonable State regulation. 


2. Same—Same—Regulation of Rates—Constitutionality. 


The fire insurance company of another State doing business in 
the State of Kentucky and having a license renewed annually is 
not entitled to a preliminary injunction to restrain the enforce- 
ment of the Kentucky Insurance Rate Law (Laws Kentucky, 
1912, c. 5), creating a State insurance board, with power to re- 
quire certain data to be furnished by companies doing business 
in the State, and therefrom to establish rates which shall be the 
only lawful rates, on the ground that the said law is unconstitu- 
tional as depriving complainant of its property without due 
process of law, or denying it the equal protection of the laws, at 
least in advance of any action of the board fixing the rates. 

3. Same—Same—Equal Protection of Laws. 

A provision in a statute for the classification of insurance 
companies for rate-fixing purposes does not render it unconsti- 
tutional as denying to some the equal protection of the laws. 

Motion for preliminary injunction denied in Umted ‘States 
District Court, Western District of Kentucky, 

Citizens INSURANCE CoMPANY VS. CLAY, 
197 Federal, 435. (June 10, 1912.) 





1. Agents—Employment—Rescission by Mutual Consent. 


Where plaintiff, who had entered into a contract to act as a 
general agent for defendant insurance company for a term of ten 


years, through his attorneys notified defendant that, owing to its 
alleged breach of the contract, he had concluded to rescind the 
same and demand the return of the consideration he had paid 
therefor, which notice was accepted by defendant, a rescission by 
mutual consent was effected, notwithstanding the fact that plain- 
tiff at the same time demanded damages which defendant refused 
to pay, and plaintiff cannot maintain an action in covenant on the 
contract to recover damages for the breach. 


2. Same — Contracts of Employment — Construction — 
Breach. 


A contract by which insurance company employed the plaintiff 
as its general agent in two States for a term of ten years, with 
the power to appoint all agents under him, his compensation to 
be a percentage of all premiums received from the business done 
in such two States, did not deprive the insurance company of the 
right to select such business as in the judgment of its directors 
was for its best interest, and give plaintiff a vested right to insist 
that it should do all kinds of business that was done by other 
reputable companies, and an order of the directors that the 
plaintiff should cease writing policies on certain kinds of risks 
which had proved unprofitable did not constitute a breach of the 
contract which entitled plaintiff to damages. 

Demurrer to replication in action at law sustained in United 
States District Court, Maryland. i 

WoLFE vs. INTERNATIONAL FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
197 Federal, 188. (May 31, 1912.) 


1. Subrogation—Right of Company Against Railroad. 

The policy issued by defendant to cover property of plaintiff, 
situated along a railroad track and destroyed by a railroad en- 
gine, provided “If this company shall claim that the fire was 
caused by the act or neglect of any person or corporation, private 
or municipal, this company shall, on payment of loss, be subro- 
gated to the extent of said payment to all right of recovery by 
the insured for the loss resulting therefrom, and said right shall 
be assigned to this company on receiving said payment.” The 
Session Laws of Colorado (1903, p. 404), substantially embodying 
the provisions of General Laws (1877, Sec. 2237) and Session 
Laws (1887, p. 368), imposes on a railroad company an absolute 
liability for damages by fire set out in the operation of its rail- 
road. The insurance company. paid the amount of the policy and 
the railroad company paid the balance of the loss. The company 
is entitled under the doctrine of subrogation to the rights of the 
owner and may recover from the railroad company the amount 
paid by it on the policy, the stautory liability of a railroad com- 
pany being based on the theory of indemnity or security. 


2. Constitutionality of Statute Affecting Right Subroga- 
tion. 

The Session Laws of Colorado (1903, p. 404), making every 
railroad liable for damages by fire set out in the operation of its 
railroad, but providing that the liability shall inure solely in 
favor of the owner or mortgagee of the property destroyed, and 
shall not pass by assignment or subrogation to any insurance 
company issuing a policy thereon, is invalid as impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, in violation of United States Constitution, 
Article 1, Sec. 10, and Colorado Constitution, Article 2, Sec. 11, 
when applied to a fire policy issued before its passage, and stipu- 
lating that the insurance company shall be subrogated to the ex- 
tent of payment made to all right of recovery by the insured for 
loss resulting from fire caused by the act of another. 

3. Statutes—Application. x 

The Session Laws of Colorado (1903, p. 404), providing that 
the liability imposed on every railroad company for damages by 
fire set out in the operation of its railroad shall not pass by 
assignment or subrogation to any insurance company issuing a — 
policy on property destroyed by fire, is not applicable to a policy 
issued prior to the passage of the act, and stipulating for subro- 


gation; otherwise the statute will take away a right accruing 


under a prior contract. 


4. Same—Same—‘‘Accrued.” 

Where the policy containing the aforesaid provision as to 
subrogation was issued before the enactment of Session Laws 
(1903, p. 404), providing that the liability imposed on railroad 
companies for damages by fire set out in the operation of its 
railroad shall not pass by assignment or subrogation to any 
insurance company issuing a policy on the property, but not af- 
fecting any right which has “accrued,” the mere fact that a fire 
occurred after the passage of the act did not prevent the insur- 
ance company paying a loss from insisting on its right to be sub- 
rogated to the right of recovery of the owner of the property 
against the railroad company causing the fire, the right accruing 
by virtue of the contract and the word “accrued” meaning any 
right that has arisen. 
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5. Same—Construction of Statute. 


A statute will be construed prospectively so as not to affect 
the legal character of a past transaction, unless the intention so 
to do is unequivocally expressed in the act, though there is no 
constitutional restriction nor words in the statute expressiy ex- 
cluding its application to accrued rights. 

Judgment dismissing complaint in District Court, City and 
County of Denver, here reversed in Supreme Court of Colorado, 
BritisH AMERICAN ASSURANCE ComMPANY vs. Cotorapo & S. R. R., 

125 Pacific, 508. 
(May 6, 1912—rehearing denied July 1, 1912.) 
1. Reformation of Instrument—Mutual 
Name. 


The application was made by Dearborn, the owner of the 
property, and the policy was issued in the name of Bryant, the 
contractor who was erecting buildings for the owner. Dearborn 
stated the facts to the agent and relied upon the agent to write 
a policy of insurance to protect his interests, and the agent so 
understood, but failed through inadvertence or mistake to so 
write the contract. The agent after writing the policy retained 
it in his office until after the loss, which occurred within the 
sixty days for which the policy was run. The owner Dearborn 
sought to have the instrument reformed so as to insert his 
name as the insured, and to recover judgment for the amount 
of the policy. The company admitted the issuance of the policy, 
denied that by inadvertence or mistake the name of Bryant was 
inserted in the policy, and the name of Dearborn omitted, and 
alleged payment thereunder to Bryant for the amount of his 
loss and the possession of his receipt therefor. The evidence 
was sufficient to warrant the court in directing verdict for the 
plaintiff Dearborn for the full amount. 

2. Same—Same—Power of Court. 


If the contracting parties to a policy of fire insurance make 
a mistake in the name of the insured a court of equity, upon 
proper proof, has jurisdiction to reform the contract and correct 
the mistake. 

3. Same—Same. 


If a party applying for insurance states the facts to the agent, 
and relies upon the agent to write a policy of insurance that 
will protect his interests, and the agent so understands, but 
fails by inadvertence or mistake to so write the contract, the 
mistake is mutual. 


Mistake as to 


4. Bill of Exceptions—What Judge May Hear and Settle. 


Under S. L. of New Mexico (1907, Sec. 26, c. 57), a bill of 
exceptions may be settled and signed by the judge who tried the 
cause or by his successor. 

Judgment for plaintiff in District Court, Curry County, afirmed 
here in Supreme Court of New Mexico. 

DEARBORN vs. NIAGARA INSURANCE COMPANY oF City oF NEw 
York, 
125 Pacific, 606. (May 15, 1912.) 


1. Waiver of Stipulations in Policy—Authority of Agents. 


When a local agent of a fire insurance company, who has the 
power to accept a risk and deliver the policy of insurance, at and 
prior to the time of the delivery of the policy, is advised and 
has full knowledge of the fact that other insurance upon the 
property is in force, and with that knowledge accepts the 
premium and delivers the policy, such policy is binding upon 
the company, notwithstanding the fact that it contains a pro- 
vision prohibiting the existence of concurrent insurance without 
written consent thereto indorsed on the policy, and notwithstand- 
ing it contains a provision that none of the company’s officers or 
agents can waive any of its provisions, except in writing in- 
dorsed on the policy. 

2. Concurrent’ Insurance 
Proof. 

The burden of proof in such cases rests upon the insured to 
show that the agent of the insurer was advised and had knowl- 
edge of the pre-existing insurance. 

Judgment for plaintiff in District Court, Okmulgee County, 
reversed here in Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE CoMPANY vs. MARSH, 
125 Pacific, 1094. (April 9, 1912.) 


Clause—Waiver—Burden of 


1. Agents—Conditions in Policy—Power to Waive. 

A local agent of an insurance company, who has authority from 
the company to solicit, execute and deliver contracts of insur- 
ance, has power to waive the conditions of the policy, such as 
the “additional insurance clause” and the “incumbrance clause,” 
at the time of the execution and delivery of the policy. 





2. Same—Power. 


A local agent of an insurance company, whose only power is 
to solicit applications for insurance and forward them to the 
company for approval, when, if approved, the company issues 
the policy and causes it to be delivered to the insured, has no 
power to waive any of the provisions of the policy so delivered, 
and notice to such agent of “additional insurance” taken out by 
the insured after the delivery of the policy is not notice to the 
company. 

3. Pleading—Variance. 


An objection to a pleading on the ground of a variance must, 
in this jurisdiction, be raised by a motion to strike out. It 
cannot be raised by demurrer or by an objection to the intro- 
duction of evidence. 

Judgment for plaintiff in District Court, Okmulgee County, 
reversed here in Surpreme Court of Oklahoma. 

MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS INSURANCE COMPANY vs. MarsH, 
125 Pacific, r10o. (May 14, 1912.) 


1. Acceptance of Policy. 


Plaintiff, to whom a policy was issued by defendant insurance 
company to take the place of a policy issued by another com- 
pany, which it desired cancelled, is not shown to have refused to 
accept it, but rather to have accepted it and held it subject to his 
legal rights, where, on being consulted by defendant after a fire 
as to whether he intended to make a claim against it, he, after 
stating what he would have done if consulted before the policy 
was issued, stated that he intended to hang on to all the policies. 
2. Same—Estoppel to Assert Non-acceptance. 


A company, having issued and delivered a policy, and known 
of the destruction of the property when the loss was adjusted, 
and accepted proof of loss and participated in an adjustment 
which proceeded on the theory of it and other policies being 
valid, and issued its check for its share, admitted liability, and 
so was estopped to assert that there had been, without its knowl- 
edge, a refusal to accept the policy, so that it was not in force. 
3. Cancellation—Waiver of Notice—Contract for 

Policy. 

The requirement of a fire policy of five days’ notice of cancella- 
tion, being for the benefit of the insured, is waived when, within 
that time, on notice of desire to cancel, insured’s agents, author- 
ized to keep the insurance in force up to the amount then on the 
property, contracts for other insurance to take its place; and the 
old policy then ceases to be in force—the agreement to take the 
ew policy being in legal effect an acceptance. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Superior Court, Spokane County, af- 
firmed here in Supreme Court of Washington, Department One. 
FINLEY vs. WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, 

125 Pacific, 1012. (August 23, I912.) 








New 





1. Marine Policy—Unconditional and Sole Ownership. 

The policy was issued to cover a steam tug on September 20, 
1910, and the tug was destroyed by fire on December 22, 1910. 
The policy provided that “if the interest of the insured be other 
than unconditional and sole ownership” the entire policy should 
be void. In July, 1900, the plaintiff had executed an agreement, 
whereby it agreed to sell the tug to C. and deliver immediate pos- 
session, terms of payment to be $500 cash and note for $2,300 
and title to be passed upon payment of the note. At the time of 
the fire the registered title remained in the plaintiff and a bal- 
ance on the note remained unpaid. The interest of the plaintiff 
was not that of unconditional and sole ownership and the policy 
was void by its terms. 

2. Same—Waiver. 

In addition to the provision for unconditional and sole owner- 
ship by the insured, the policy provided that the insurer should 
not be held to waive any provision by any requirement, act, or 
proceeding on its part relating to the appraisal or to any exami- 
nation therein provided for, and the fact that, after proofs of 
loss had been submitted and amended, the adjuster acknowledged 
their receipt and demanded an examination of one of the officers 
of plaintiff company and requested that he appear at the office 
of the insurer’s attorneys for examination, which he did, and 
after the examination was completed the adjuster stated that he 
had no further questions, there was no waiver of the condition 
requiring unconditional and sole ownership because the risk had 
never attached owing to the violation of the condition. 

Judgment for defendant, Supreme Court of New York, Trial 
Term, Erie County. 

Point GRATIOT SAND AND GRAVEL CompANy vs, HArRTFoRD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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this present method. It will finally mean the concentration of 
the business in the hands of a few, and many companies will 
reach a position where they will be able to take care of the entire 
business of many of the agents. With the increasing cost of the 
business it seems a reasonable proposition that this would finally 
lead to the company reducing the cost through a salaried agent, 


and this would be serious to the present agency system. 
A consideration of the adjusting and inspection features of 


the fire insurance business concluded the address. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The afternoon session of Wednesday began at 2 o'clock and 
was fully attended. 
“THE. HIDDEN BORCE” "DISCUSSED SB yee Raa VWiAREREANE 
An address on the “Hidden Force” by Eugene Warren, Mis- 
State agent of the Citizens of St. Louis, followed. The 
it was developed, was woman. Mr. Warren said 


sour 
“hidden force,” 
in part: 

My real thought of you, ladies, as the “Hidden Force” compre- 
hends solely the biggest, grandest partnership in the world—the 
partnership of home and family—for I know that if there is a 
man present here today who does not owe at least half of his 
success to some women he is a rare exception, and has never 
even approximated his real possibilities. 

I do not claim originality for this idea, but perchance I may 
stumble upon some lucky phrase that will at least put me in the 
class of my Celtic friend, who finally admitted that perhaps the 
Irish did not invent the profane language, but insisted that at any 
rate they improved on it a lot. 

We know that from the dawn of history woman has done her 
work valiantly and well, and that the victories of dark and me- 
dieval ages were perhaps even harder won than those of today. 
Nor can I believe that mankind was oblivious through the cen- 
turies. But your place in this partnership long failed of the open 
recognition due it. 

The early pages of human history are crowded with stories of 
men, largely because they were chronicles of wars, of days when 
only mere brute strength and physical valor were recognized as 
dominant qualities. 

In imagination we reconstruct Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps, 
the Pass of Thermopyle, the fields of Austerlitz and of Water- 
loo. We ourselves have before us our own embattled Farmer of 
Lexington, “who set his face against the murderer of the Com- 
mon Man and fired the shot heard ’round the world,’ and our 
lines of Gray and our lines of Blue. Countless pages have been 
written of all of these, marble shafts erected, solemn requiems 
sung. History does not record the story of the wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters.left behind to suffer in darkness and in 
silence. Yet who shall say that the wondrous heroism which 
enabled them to endure untold pain “far from the madding 
crowd,” the tinsel and the glory, was not greater than that of the 
man who, in the lust of battle, with the strains of martial music 
and the world’s acclaim in his ears, charged to the cannon’s 
mouth! Yet, ladies, that history was not necessary. Without 
our libraries Cesar would be forgotten, Napoleon a fading 
memory. Your noble virtues are forever enshrined in the hearts 
of men; monuments more lasting than mere printed tomes or 
whitened sepulchres. 

And it is in this spirit that we welcome you here; not alone 
for the joy of your presence, but also for the wisdom of your 
counsel. And it is our hope that each year will find you here in 
increasing numbers, drawn, in part, by the knowledge that we 
eladly recognize your control of at least half of the fire insurance 
business. 

I have an abiding faith that the world is growing better, not 
worse, and that home ties are rapidly advancing both in strength 
and intelligence of application. Carping critics and weeping pessi- 
mists will deny this, and point with tearful pride to columns in 
the yellow journals, reciting the marital troubles of a small group 
whose goings or comings are of no economic interest. It is not 
the muddled oaf or gilded fool who is to supply the sinew of this 
or any nation, now or through posterity. It is the man who does 
an honest day’s work for an honest day’s wage, and makes the 
most of such talents as God has given him, and I care not 
whether he digs a ditch or runs a railroad. 

And when each day’s work is honestly done, we find that man 
returning home, tired, often discouraged. Then comes our divine 
partnership, and the moment when the troubles of the day are cast 
aside and preparation made for a new and brighter morrow. 
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Better far than I could express this thought comes to me dimly 
the gist of a paragraph I read long ago. I would not attempt to 
accurately quote it. i 

A solemn stillness reigns, a great. peace is upon us. In its 
light the cares of the working day grow small and petty, and 
bread and cheese, aye, and even kisses, do not seem the only 
things worth striving for. Hung ’round by dusky curtains, the 
world no longer seems a mere dingy workshop, but a stately 
temple, wherein man may worship, and where at times in the 
dimness his groping hands touch God’s. 

Those words can convey but one meaning—it is the creed of 
millions of men returning each night to those “hidden forces” 
and silent partners for peace, and the counsel and inspiration to 
face the next day’s work manfully and honestly. 

A man is sometimes overtaken by misfortune. He meets with 
failure and defeat. Trials and temptations beset him, and he 
needs one to stand by and sympathize. He has some stern battles 
to fight and he needs that influence which makes him feel he has 
something to fight for—some one who will put her lips to his ear 
and whisper words of counsel, and her hand to his heart and 
impart new inspiration. 

The skies were never dark enough, nor starless enough, the 
storm was never fierce enough, the bolts of heaven never lurid 
enough to deter a devoted woman from her purpose in looking 
to the great moral uplift and support of those fortunate enough 
to live within the atmosphere of her influence. 

Social science affirms that woman’s place in society marks the 
level of its civilization. From its twilight in Greece, through the 
Italian worship of the Virgin, the dreams of chivalry, the justice 
of the common law and the equality of French society, we mark 
her gradual recognition. The first glimpse we get of Saxon blood 
in history is that line of Tacitus in his “Germany,” which reads: 
“In all grave matters they consult their women.” 

A few more years hence, when robust Saxon sense has entirely 
flung away Oriental prejudice and superstition and put under its 
foot fastidious scholarship and squeamish fashion, some Tacitus 
from the Valley of the Mississippi will answer to him of the 
Seven Hills: “In all grave questions we consult our women.’ 


MR. BURWELL ON THE LEGAL STATUS “OF FIRS 
INSURANCE. 


The Hon. B. F. Burwell, of Oklahoma City, read an extended 
paper on the legal status of fire insurance, in which he discussed 
the attitude of the people and the legislatures toward corpora- 
tions, government supervision of insurance, the legal standing of 
insurance before the courts, policy forms and the fire loss. The 
following are extracts: 


The inevitable tendency in the future will be toward consoli- 
dation rather than to increase the number of companies. And 
this would operate for the public good, for it would result in 
lessening expenses. Your expenses should be lessened. With 
property owners seeking insurance it would seem that a system 
which burdens the public with an expense of 40.58 per cent. of 
the total net premiums received falls short of the best business 
methods, and will not be tolerated indefinitely by the insuring 
public or the law-making power of the various States. It were 
far better for you to voluntarily evolve a business policy which 
will reduce these expenses than to be embarrassed by a statute 
requiring you to do so. If this excessive expense is the result of 
competition to secure the business, when the public are ready to 
insure, then consolidations are desirable, for the lowering of 
expenses would reduce the rate charged with the same protection 
to the assured. 

Upon. this same principle the fewer companies we have, pro- 
vided they be strong enough to carry the business, the better it is 
for the insuring public, for it lessens the army of officers and 
employees whose salaries must be paid from the expense fund. 
The public on the one hand and the companies on the other are 
diligently looking for a remedy for the actual or imaginary 
existing evils. 

THE REMEDY, 


What is the remedy for this situation? Many might be sug- 
gested, but they involve radical changes which demand thoughtful 
consideration and a careful study of the probable results. But 
even radical changes Should not be rejected if they are such as 

will correct a wrong. You are seeking reasonable protection for 
your business and “for your rights under the laws and in the ~ 
courts of your country; but courts and juries frequently do you 
great injustice because they are ignorant of the real situation, and 
believe that extreme methods are excusable in order that justice 
may be done. 

Because of the misconception of your motives these provisions 
of your policy have been virtually stricken down by the State 
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courts, and the decisions are so numerous that there is little prob- 
ability of the courts receding from the position heretofore taken 
regarding them. The injury to your companies flowing from these 
decisions has already been pointed out, and you cannot afford to 
be embarrassed by them unless there is no way to escape from 
under their power, and this, I assure you, is not free from 
difficulties. 

Under the laws of the United States where diverse citizenship 
exists and more than $3,000 are involved you are entitled, if the 
suit is brought in the State court, to remove it to the United 
States District Court. But to prevent you from taking advantage 
of this law the States are now enacting statutes to the effect that 
if you remove a case to the Federal Court you shall thereafter be 
deprived of the right to further do business in the State. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has held that this may be 
done by the States because a corporation does business in a State 
other than that of its domicile by sufferance or license only, and 
may be excluded by the foreign State at its will. Therefore, you 
dare not remove any case from the local courts of these States to 
the Federal courts. In these States you can never get into the 
Federal courts except in the Supreme Court of the United States 
in such cases as involve questions which authorize appeals from 
the Supreme Court of a State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These are so few we need not consider them. The 
present system compels you to submit to the rules laid down by the 
State courts. 

FEDERAL SUPERVISION. 


I have studied this situation from every standpoint. I can per- 
ceive and have arrived at the conclusion that all insurance com- 
panies doing business beyond the State of their incorporation 
should be declared national corporations and controlled by the 
laws of Congress. 

I fully realize that many insurance men object to this being 
done, but nevertheless I am firmly convinced that it would be 
better for the companies and better for the insuring public. 
Already some of the States have enacted rating laws; others are 
about to do so. The various States are now exercising and 
seeking to exercise control over you as absolutely as you have 
any reason to anticipate at the hands of the Federal Government. 
Under the present system you are responsible to each of the 
States in which you do business, while under Federal control you 
would be responsible to one government alone. The proposed 
laws to be introduced in the various States are always a matter 
of grave concern to you, as shown by the articles appearing in 
your journals. Your business is no longer a local business, but 
is national, and such control as is exercised over you should be by 
the general Government. 

It is desirable that there be a uniform control over your busi- 
ness rather than to be required to conform to the changing poli- 
cies of the different States. The Federal Government has never 
yet dealt unjustly with any business in matters of legislation, and 
IT look forward to just control and supervision should you be 
subjected to its laws. 

THE STATES WOULD RESIST. 


this change as an interference with their police power; but in the 
light of the growing disrepect of the general Government by some 
of the States, I most heartily advocate the giving to the Federal 
Government greater powers and jurisdiction over those matters 
which affect the whole people of the nation, even though it re- 
quire an amendment to the Constitution. 

What greater disrespect could a State show to the general 
Government than to punish a litigant for exercising its legal 
right of removing a case from a State to the Federal court? The 
rights under its laws are defeated by such methods. If you fear 
that the Federal Government would limit your expenses, as has 
been suggested, and also fix the rates to be charged, then I re- 
mind you that some of the States have already declared the 
power to fix your rates, and that question is before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As to whether or not those laws 
shall be upheld or stricken down I venture no opinion, as I am 
not familiar with the facts surrounding them. But as a general 
proposition the government which creates a corporation may limit 
its charges so long as they are not fixed below the point which 
will give to the stockholders a reasonable return’ on their invest- 
ment after paying all legitimate expenses. 

This has been done by the States regarding railroads, and it 
may be done in the case of an insurance company; and as 
stated before, if rates are to be fixed and supervision exercised it 
should be done by the Federal Government. Its supervision in 
my judgment would be more efficient, more uniform and for the 
best interests of all concerned. What I have said contemplates 
that your physical property may be taxed in the States where 
located like the assets°of a national bank. 





I have pointed out only a few of the matters decided by the 
State courts which defeat the purpose of your policies; many 
more might be cited, and those which the courts have sustained 
are now being rendered nugatory by legislative enactment. One 
of the most salutary and just provisions is that suit must be 
brought on-a policy within one year after the fire. This pro- 
vision has been upheld by practically all of the courts, but at least 
two States have enacted statutes to the effect that any contract 
which limits the time in which a party may pursue a legal 
remedy is void, and the Supreme Court of one of those States has. 
held that this law destroys the year provision in policies of 
insurance. 

The legislatures of the different States might better the con- 
ditions by enacting new laws regarding your policy contracts, 
thereby superseding the decisions of the courts heretofore referred 
to, but the law would again be uncertain until construed by the 
courts of the country. 

I personally favor such changes as will give the general Gov- 
ernment control and supervision over all corporations which en- 
gage in interstate business, regardless of whether the corporation 
be engaged in the carrying of interstate commerce, in banking, in 
insurance or other lines of business. 

Even more, I favor such changes as will make the police power 
of the nation supreme in those matters that pertain to the welfare 
of the people as a whole, reserving to the States such power as 
is necessary for government in local matters, but denying the 
right to enact any law in conflict with a solemn act of the na- 
tional Congress, or which may be in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States; a change which shall make the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on matters of general 
law binding upon all inferior courts, both Federal and State. 
With such modification of our system, our decisions would become 
harmonious, and many of the present complications would disap- 
pear, and in my judgment for the best interests of the people 
and the business interests as a whole. 


MR: BAILEY ON THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
INDEMNIFICATION. 


A paper was read by George A. Bailey, general agent. of 
the Firemen’s of Newark at Topeka, Kan., on “The Unknown 
p 
Quantity in Fire Indemnification.” Mr. Bailey said, in part: 


It is a vital fact, and one which should not escape the discerning, 
rendered significant, as it is, by the circumstance that legislative 
powers, courts, juries and the general public constitute a unit in 
condemnation of underwriting methods. Assertion that such 
condition arises from violent and unthinking prejudice is neither 
intelligent nor conclusive. It is idle to attribute so universal a 
sentiment to trifling causes. The fact is, that such methods have 
become intolerable, involving as they do, abject submission to 
insatiate demand for ever-increasing premium volume as the 
sovereign means to outrunning storm, and its attendant degrada- 
tion of the standard of local representation which constitutes the 
peripheral fringe of contract between the business of insurance 
and the public, so that, in direct violation of Holy Writ, which 
emphatically declares that no man may serve two masters, and of 
the common law, which, epitomizing the unwritten wisdom of ages, 
inhibits interest on the part of agency adverse to that of its 
principal, the local agency contingent has been forced into a posi- 
tion of actual hostility to the interest which it is presumed to 
faithfully represent, inducing to underwriting actual deprivation 
of its most potent means to detection and avoidance of the ad- 
mittedly immeasurable factor, moral hazard. 

The proportion of the fire waste imputable, directly and indi- 
rectly, to criminal and quasi-criminal causes, although not defi- 
nitely known, is believed to approximate one-third of the whole, 
and the almost ubiquitous presence of such causes exhaustively 
challenges administrative effort toward their detection, but with 
indefferent success, because natural sources of reliable informa- 
tion in such relation are foreclosed through operation of the ad- 
verse interest mentioned, there remaining only recourse to alien, 
extraneous and doubtful aids to measurement of the personal 
quantity inherent in each and every risk, more or less accurate: 
knowledge of the vital facts touching which, although possessed 
by the local agent, because of his environment and anomalous 
relation to the business, is withheld or suppressed. 

It must be something akin to stupidity which prevents percep- 
tion of the obvious fact that remedy for such evil lies in con- 
version of a hostile instrument into one wholly friendly through 
establishment of a community of interest therewith, 

Legislative effort to apply to fire insurance the principle of 
anti-discrimination, which underlies and justifies regulation of 
transportation methods and charges, proceeds upon assumption 
that all men are equal, ignoring the moral element which, 
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negligible in connection with the latter, so largely enters into the 
scheme of indemnification. As an altruism, 
right, but no human power can convert it into fact.” 

It is manifestly irrational on the part of the State to attempt to 
fix, or even to influence determination of rates of fire premium 
charge, it being constitutionally estopped from assumption of 
criminal or fratidulent intent on the part of the individual, recog- 
nition of which limitation seems to be evinced by the fact that the 
wildest legislative dreams on the subject halt on the hither side 
of attempt at measurement of such elusive and unknown quantity, 
the dreamers resting content with effort to limit charges covering 
physical hazard without hint of aid to solution of the problem 
involving the moral element in ultimate rate. The latest expres- 
sion of legislative will on the subject requires that, in determina- 
tion of rate, insurers shall exclude provision for potential profit, 
a truly grotesque enactment directed toward an interest which 
has forgotten, or never knew how to violate it. But, persiflage 
aside, such incident may not be without import, indicating as it 
surely does a condition of public sentiment wholly inimical to the 
current methods of our business, 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Bailey’s paper, the association ad- 


journed to Thursday morning. 
THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS: 

The second day’s session opened at 10.30 a. 

attendance of members. 
MR. STUBBS ON FACTORS IN THE BUSINESS. 

The title of the paper read by Mr. L. R. Stubbs, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., “On the Outside Looking In.” Mr. Stubbs is a humorist, 
and his paper was very enjoyable. His observation that he had 
supposed that he had been for the past ten years “on the inside 
looking out” was received with merriment. After sundry dis- 
cursive remarks Mr. Stubbs said: 


The first chart I have to present is the most important factor 
of the fire insurance business—the local agent. Passing quickly 
the introductory remarks usual to a lecture on phrenology, the 
effect of the mind on the human body, and the absolute necessity 
of the Saturday evening bath, we shall consider only these points 
of interest to you as insurance men from one who is “on the 
outside looking in.” 

The first bump to which I desire to direct your attention is 
known as the bump of individuality. This you will find is dé- 
veloped in a very pronounced manner. 

First—From the fact, the local agent is a mere individual. 

Second—He has an individuality all his own, he works as he 
pleases, he plays as he pleases (when away from home), and he 
does as he pleases (at least he thinks he does). 

Third—tThe local agent believes it is absolutely his individuality 
that puts the business on your books and makes it possible for the 
ones on the inside to live. 

Let us now journey on to the Bump of Qualification. While 
apparently to the naked eye this bump is developed in a marvelous 
fashion, yet most managers and examiners claim that it is noth- 
ing more than a vacuum. We find, however, after careful re- 
search, and reading the different articles on what constitutes a 
good locat agent that the following characteristics are necessary 
to become a local fire insurance agent: 

First—You should be a human being, male or female. 

Second—You should live where there is something to insure, 
or be a relative to someone who has either small. or vast property 
interests, but who can use your services in no other capacity. 

Third—You should have had: some experience in life; it is not 
necessary it be of any particular kind or quality; in fact it is 
best you should have made a sad and dismal failure of every 
other calling. 

Fourth—After convincing the level-headed and far-seeing spe- 
cial to appoint you to this exalted position it is not necessary to 
pay any attention to the technical points of the business, nor to 
the moral or physical hazard, less to rates, and nothing whatever 
to the silly letters from the companies. 

Fifth—You should run the business to suit your own sweet 
will and convenience; the companies don’t know how to do it. 

Sixth—You should not object to their specials appointing as 
many agents in your city as pleases their fancy, providing they 
are of the same mental caliber as yourself, be they crooks, bar- 
tenders, barbers or degenerates. 

Seventh—You should never refuse to accept the agency of any 
company, no matter whether you need them or not. Because it 
will require more office quarters for the storage of supplies 
(usually kept in thread cabinets and old cupboards) ; be an edu- 
cational factor in your life, there being no two companies whose 
forms, riders and daily reports bear any resemblance whatever ; 
require more office help and furnish versatility to the bookkeeper 
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in solving those intricate and complicated puzzles known as 
monthly reports, which on account of their great similarity are 
as much alike as a hazel nut and an oyster. 

Eighth—You should remit to the company to suit your pleasure 
and as seldom as possible, recent circulars to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If it is the least embarrassing to part with the 
money, don’t pay all. The companies don’t need it. They have 
large surpluses and ample resources and are more or less a 
charitable institution anyway. Look about and see for yourself 
who they are supporting. 

Ninth—You should be a rate maker. You should be able to 
name a rate a little bit lower than the other fellow, or allow your 
client to name a rate satisfactory to himself. Some company 
sooner or later will accept it if properly approached. This con- 
dition of affairs being caused principally by the companies’ great 
scramble for business, which is best illustrated by this chart. 
Here you find a nest full of young birdlings, not yet able to fly, 
but whose hunger must be satisfied. The mother and father rep- 
resent the local agents, who are gathering the worms—the little 
birdlings are anxious to get any worm—it doesn’t matter much to 
them whether it is a nice, juicy, fat worm or woolly one, so 
long as it is a worm. So it is with many companies; it doesn’t 
matter very much what it is, providing it has some sort of a 
premium, Just be a local agent, that’s all. This bump is 
known as 

THE BUMP OF KNOWLEDGE. 


It enables the wise and intelligent agent to explain the whys — 


and wherefores of that very simple document, the New York 
standard fire insurance policy, as well as coinsurance, percent- 
age, average and distribution clauses with the same ease and 
accuracy with which he explains the application of the Dean 
schedule. These questions are so thoroughly understood by 
the local agent you seldom find two explanations concurrent. 
It is this bump of knowledge that enables the local agent 
to prepare new and simplified forms, covering everything from 
the clothes on the wash line to the pearl necklace of the invited 
guest. 

Let us now remove his mask, when you will find it is of par- 
ticular interest to the home office. This is the local agent whose 
penmanship and clever blunders make the life of the examiner 
one continual round of pleasure. You will find the local agent 
now pictured to fit the fancy of the examiner. This picture is 
known among all examiners as the “Block or Woodenheaded 
Agent.” 

It now becomes my special and delightful privilege to give you 
another exhibit or diagram which you will find a deep study. 
Some persons who have seen this picture thought it was a street 
car conductor, taxicab chauffeur or the captain of a whaleback. 
It is none of these, however. Upon removing the cap we find 
that astute individual who is a nightmare to local agents, whose 
knowledge is far-seeing, whose tongue has the sting of a wasp, 
and who is the most important spoke in the great wheel. This is 
a composite picture reproduced from photographs of ten promi- 


nent examiners from ten well known Western departments and 


equally prominent companies. This picture shows the examiner 
as he appears in the mind’s eye of the local agents, who delight 
in the confines of their own office in calling him “The Flatheaded 
Mutt.” 


THE SPECIAL AGENT, 


The pleasure is all mine in presenting the next chart—the 
Special Agent, sometimes known as the State Agent. In the 
past I have enjoyed the most delightful friendship of many of 
these specials. Let us hope in the future as we go hand in hand 
down the turbulent river of life that this friendship will be more 
closely cemented until it develops into the sweet bond of brother- 


hood. Let nothing I may say as one on the outside looking in 
disturb these pleasant relations that have existed for the past 
Let us forget the joys of night trains, the comforts 


many moons. 
of country hotels, the pleasures of collecting agency balances, the 
encouraging letters from the home office where they seem to 
delight in making your broad shoulders carry the mistakes ‘of 
everyone from the local agent to the office boy. 

We shall now remove his hat that we may more-thoroughly 
examine his head. The first bump I shall analyze (and this is 
some hump) is the bump of personality. It is akin to the bump 
of individuality found on the local agent’s head, many of the 
same characteristics and qualifications being found in each. 

It is claimed by many specialists the development is more pro- 
nounced in the special or State agent. It is a well known fact 
with all specials that the bump of personality is responsible for 
It is the bump of 
personality that brings joy and pleasure into the lonely life of 
the local agent. It is this bump that enlightens, uplifts and edu- 
cates the mind of the local agent—with the latest stories. It is 
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this bump that quenches the local agent’s constant thirst, fills his 
stomach with good things to eat, and makes his head swim with 
strong cigars to smoke. It is this bump that teaches the local 
agent the intricate points—of Kelly pool. 

It is this bump that keeps him away from his own fireside until 
the wee small hours of the morning. It is this bump that brings 
out the qualities of his beautiful tenor voice which blends per- 
fectly at midnight with the specials as they render that beautiful 
melody, “O’er Silver Lakes.” It is this bump that causes the 
special agent to make hurried inspections next morning from the 
map to enable him to catch the 10.40 for Podunk, while the poor 
local agent blunders aimlessly through the day wondering who 
w-ll be next. 


There is another bump pronounced by many to be the most 
important of all and the greatest factor in reducing the loss ratio. 
The bump is known as the “Hunch.” It differs more than any 
other we find. In some specials it shows no development what- 
ever, while in others it is so abnormal it works overtime, more 
especially in fires where the hunch worker is lucky enough to 
have never been interested. If this hunch is well oiled and works 
smoothly, the special will consume hours of the local agent’s time, 
giving him a complete history of what he has saved the company 
in the past few years. We have been reliably informed that it is 
the earnest wish and prayer of most managers that this hunch 
bump might become a reality. This is 


THE BUMP OF INSPECTION ; 


it involves the use of the five senses: seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling and feeling, and it has also been defined by some as the 
sixth sense, or the art of guessing. It makes the special see an 
electric wire hanging over a nail, hear rats gnawing at matches, 
gives him a taste of packing house products, enables him to smell 
gasoline on entering a building, and makes him feel like the devil 
and Tom Walker when a risk burns. It is also the bump of in- 
spection that enables him to spend most of his time in towns 
where good hotels are plentiful; teaches him correct table man- 
ners; how to order good things to eat from a French menu card 
and to live Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays the life of a 
plutocrat. 

Did you ever see a recently appointed special who was for- 
merly a local agent in Western Kansas come out of the dining 
room on a Saturday morning with his hat in one hand, a news- 
paper in the other and a toothpick in his mouth, walk over to 
the cigar stand, look intelligently at all the different cigars on 
display, and when he is sure that they do not carry some certain 
brand ask very knowingly, “Do you carry the El Capitalistic, 
three for a half size? No? It is a splendid article, I smoke 
them all the time in Chicago—funny you don’t carry them out 
West.” After a very intelligent discussion of the various cigars 
on the market he buys a package of Fatimas, lights one and goes 
m search of the public stenographer, to whom he tells the his- 
tory of his life and his rapid rise in the business world. Did you 
ever see this same special dictate a letter to the stenographer in 
the. hotel hobby? It is done something like this: 

HoteL BALTIMORE, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 28, 1912. 
Messrs. Constable & McElstrop, Managers, Chicago, Illinois. 
Policy No. 783469236—W. E. Gotariski. 

GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with your request of June 15 con- 
taining inspection slip on the above, marked “rush,” I left. Kansas 
City Tuesday morning, September 26, for Excelsior Springs to 
inspect the said offering from Agent No. 4. 

The building is of frame construction, having been formerly 
occupied as a livery stable, now as a public garage. The building 
has recently been overhauled; all of the old stalls have been re- 
moved and a new sign placed over the door. This risk is fairly 
well kept, being swept every once in a while. Exposed on the 
east by street, on the west by alley, on the north by one story 
frame cleaning and dyeing establishment, and on the south by 
Greek candy kitchen. Gasoline stoves and automobile repair work 
done. Oily waste kept in convenient places. Gasoline allowed 
in open buckets: smoking permitted in office and elsewhere. The 
second story was formerly a hay loft, but is now filled with old 
buggies, carts, wagons and harness. 

This policy covering blanket on contents of every kind and 
description includes the foregoing articles, as well as old stoves 
and automobiles held by the assured in storage or for repair, in- 
eluding work on same. 

While the rate of 75 cents seems extremely low, I am reliably 
informed by agent that other prominent companies first named 
the figure. In view of the fact that our agent controls the busi- 
ness, promises to give us the building at the expiration of the 
present policy April 1, 1915, and your. great desire for increased 


premiums, I recommend as a special accommodation to our agent 
that this line be allowed to stand until expiration. 
Yours very respectfully, 


He then leans over to the stenographer and says, “Right below 
where I sign my name write Special Agent.” 

While there are a great many bumps on the head of the special 
agent that I should be delighted to analyze, we shall pass them 
quickly and take up the bump of. congeniality. This bump has 
developed many things of importance that have proven a great 
factor in reducing the enormous fire waste and abnormal loss 
ratio, the most prominent of which is the well konwn Order of 
the Blue Goose. While the secrets of this organization are care- 
fully guarded from those on the outside looking in, I have heard 
it intimated that if one can go through the ordeals of initiation, 
he comes out as well equipped to fight the battles of life and 
meet the trying vicissitudes of his business as though he had 
joined the Eagles or the Elks. 

Sometimes I imagine in my wild dreams that I would make a 
splendid special agent. 

THE MANAGER. 


It has been said “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Strictly as one on the outside looking in, I desire to call your 
attention to the last and most important chart of all—the man- 
ager. Those who will follow me closely must indeed marvel at 
the keen insight displayed in the analysis of this chart. In fact 
you will find I know as much about the inside of the manager’s 
life as the eminent gentleman selected by the Missouri insurance 
department as an expert, who on account of his gigantic intel- 
lect, elegant flow of the English language and wonderful knowl- 
edge and advice has made the insurance business in Missouri 
what is today—war, and war is simply H ! 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to remove his 
toupee. The first bump is of peculiar formation. At first glance 
it looks like the globe or a map of the world, some claiming this 
being caused from the fact to be a manager one must know 
everything there is to be known in the world. This, however, is 
erroneous. This bump when rightfully named is known as the 
Golf Bump. Where it shows a marked development, a manager 
can play the nineteenth hole on a blistering hot day with greater 
ease and comfort than he can sign a check for a total loss on a 
fireproof standard equipped building which he has personally in- 
spected and authorized the line. A successful manager should 
be on speaking terms with bogey, be able to play Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday afternoon, all day Saturday and Sunday, 
leaving Monday for business and committee meetings. 

It is claimed by many scientists that golf is the cause for the 
abnormal development of what is commonly known as the 
“Adam’s Apple,” not from the strenuous exercise at the half- 
way house on the nineteenth hole, but from the fact they are 
compelled to constantly swallow uncomplimentary remarks re- 
garding their stroke and final score. This, however, is not true; 
the large development of the Adam’s Apple is caused by the 
swallowing due to frequent and unexpected losses, especially at 
the end of the year, silly State rate regulating laws, proposed by 
local agents, unexpected capers of the insurance departments, 
abnormal expense accounts from special agents and adjusters, 
and the constant fear of the abolishment of the Western depart- 
ment. Can you who are seated some distance from the platform 
see this bump? It is found completely developed on some, others 
it is just starting to sprout. It is known as THE ANNIVERSARY 
BUMP. Originally it was not considered fully developed until it 
had reached the ripe old age of 25. However, modern cultiva- 
tion, competition, and greed for business have reduced the num- 
ber of years until we find a pronounced growth in a few months, 
on account of such trivial things as a new building or change of 
office quarters. This bump was first used by presidents, later the 
managers and others were inoculated by the same microbe until 
the disease has become so prevalent we are daily in receipt of 
splendid literary efforts entitled “Anniversary Appeals” from 
presidents, vice presidents, secretaries, treasurers, managers, as- 
sistant managers, examiners, stenographers, office boys, jani- 
tors, State and special agents. 

As soon as the Exchange building leases commence to expire, 
we expect to be flooded with anniversary appeals. Permit me 
to draw your attention to THE BUMP OF CONSERVATISM. You will 
notice this bump is of some size. It is considered the most over- 
worked bump on the manager’s head. It is this bump that 
makes him decline a perfectly good risk from a perfectly good 
agent on account of rate, and later reinsure this same perfectly 
good risk from another perfectly good company that has received 
it from their perfectly good agent ‘at a less rate than originally 
written. The only way the perfectly good agent learns of this 
peculiar transaction is when the perfectly good special leaves the 
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reinsurance inspection slip lying on the first perfectly good 
agent’s desk. Gross carelessness causes much trouble and grief. 
It is this same bump of conservatism that caused a circular to 
be sent broadcast over the land of plenty to local agents entitled 
“Agents’ Expense.” It is said this circular was prompted by the 
continued clamoring of the press for reduced expenses in the 
fire insurance business, so why not take it out of the local 
agents’ pockets who are not located in the excepted cities. From 
the general tone of this letter and careful reading between the 
lines, I readily understand, Mr. Van Valkenberg, why you as- 
signed me the subject “On the Outside Looking In.” They call 
our attention to the charges for exchange and postage. Are 
we to understand that in the past some of you naughty, naughty 
managers have allowed the pesky local agents more than the pesky 
local agents actually spent? Oh!—what a dub, what a dub I 
have been. Advertising, calendars, signs, office equipment and al- 
lowances to relatives—for the love of Mike, you don’t mean to 
tell me I have been missing all of these extras for the past 
years? Why, I have more relatives in northwestern Missouri 
who come in a constant stream to spend the first, middle and 
week end, eat our bacon, eggs, and bread in a fashion to make the 
grocer, butcher and baker smile in unholy glee, and to think I 
have never been near enough on the inside to collect a cent from 
the insurance company Oh! ye gods and little fishes! you 
should call me the “Flat Headed Mutt!” 

Loss Adjustments—You mean to tell us “the laborer is not 
worthy of his hire,” but you will be willing to allow actual ex- 
penses. Confidentially, will someone please tip me off to just 
what will constitute actual expense? I don’t want to miss out 
this time. 

There is another stinger in this cute little circular: ‘The 
Forty-five Day Limit.” By Jingo!—I’'ll bet this is one rule you 
will all live up to. Don’t you think, like other business con- 
cerns, you should allow more than a “thank you” for cash? A 
little discount—think it over. * * 


FIRE PREVENTION DISCUSSED. 


Dennis Cash, Director of Public Safety, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
read a paper on “Fire Prevention from a Municipal Point of 
View.” The following are extracts from the paper: 


The prevention of fires, while it may incidentally benefit the 
insurance companies, is of vastly more importance to the com- 
munity. Insurance companies, it is true, are neither benevolent 
nor charitable associations. They are organized for profit. An 
increase in fire losses means an increase in fire insurance rates. 
The converse of the proposition is equally true. Whatever the 
insurance company pays to the insured, plus the cost of doing 
business, comes out of the pockets of the insured. This is in- 
evitable. The consumer pays the tax. If our critics be right in 
saying that we are in league with insurance companies, why not 
go a bit further? If the municipality should take no steps to 
prevent fires, why not do away with fire departments altogether? 
Cincinnati would save a million dollars a year by so doing. The 
argument reduces itself to an absurdity. 

In carrying out these ideas the fire department itself must not 
be overlooked. Every one must admit that fires originate from 
small beginnings. The upsetting of the oil lamp set the city of 
Chicago in a blaze. If the fire department is to be thoroughly 
efficient it must be on the spot in the beginning, or very soon 
thereafter. Seconds of time are of immense value. A fire dis- 
covered in the beginning has no opportunity to become a con- 
flagration. The heavy, slow moving engine is of great value 
in fighting fires, but it seldom gets there in the beginning. Some 
apparatus quick in movement, with light, active men, sufficient 
chemical and small hose, able to reach the scene of the fire within 
the shortest possible time after the tap of the bell (a flying 
squadron, if you will), is what the situation urgently demands. 
Something which, if it does not extinguish, will retard the flame 
until the arrival of the more formidable apparatus. Large streams 
of water are not less destructive than fire, and should not be 
employed except in case of necessity. 

In making the fire departments of our large cities effective in 
reducing fire losses, the importance of a high pressure system 
installed in the congested districts is not to be overlooked. While 
the cost of installation in the first instance may be very large, 
in the long run it will prove indispensable. Cities where it has 
already been installed are a guarantee of its practicability. In 
other words, the improvement to be sought for in our fire de- 
partments is not so much in their internal improvement, as in 
the proper co-operation of the municipality, affording them every 
assistance and facility for the doing of their work efficiently. 

In working out these problems it must not be understood that 
the municipalities can do it all. They need and must have the 
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co-operation of the people, and particularly of the insurance 
people. It should be the business of every insurance company to 
see to it that no inducement be offered to one who would either 
wilfully or negligently cause a destruction of his property. In 
other words, attention must be paid to what is called the moral 
risk. It is unfortunately true that insurance can be obtained on 
property that is dilapidated and often upon property condemned 
by the building departments of the State and city. Where such 
conditions exist it is but putting a premium upon the crime of 
arson, and there can be no reasonable excuse offered in its 
defense. 

When it comes to writing insurance upon merchandise or moy- 
able chattels, [ am perfectly aware that the problem is not quite 
so easy. A stock of merchandise may change from day to day— 
it may be large today and small tomorrow—and yet I feel that 
there has been some laxity in writing insurance even upon this 
class of property. Just what may be the proper remedy in this 
regard and how it may be avoided I am not able to say, but this 
is a problem that must be handled by insurance people themselves. 

An instance of this kind comes to my mind in my own city of 
Cincinnati. A few years ago .a young man rented a house in a 
quiet part of the city, and proceeded to fit it up as a store. He 
went to the agent of an insurance company and told him that he 
expected to put in at least $5,000 worth of goods. Upon this mere 
statement he succeeded in procuring policies of insurance on his 
stock to the amount of $4,500. A-few nights after his place 
was found to be on fire. The fire department -was called sooner 
than he anticipated, and by dint of good work the fire was ex- 
tinguished with a very small loss. The goods that he had in the 
house at the time could not have been more than $200 or $300 in 
value, and yet he made a claim against the companies for the 
entire amount of the policies. Had the place been totally de- 
stroyed he would no doubt have succeeded in his claim. He was 
tried for arson and convicted, although one or two of the com- 
panies had settled the loss. 

I am sure that instances of this kind are not uncommon and 
that gentlemen within the sound of my voice can cite similar 
cases. What I want to impress upon you is that if we are effectu- 
ally to reduce the fire losses in our communities we must have the 
fullest co-operation of the insurance companies. When the mu- 
nicipality furnishes an efficient fire department and does every- 
thing within its power to make it effective by a rigid enforcement 
of proper building regulations; when it undertakes and puts in 
operation an effective system of the inspection of buildings to 
see that they are properly and carefully occupied and tenanted, it 
can do nothing more. It is only by the cordial co-operation of 
individual property owners and the occupants, aided and assisted 
by insurance companies, that we can hope for a complete solution 
of the problem. 


OFFICERS ELECTED: 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, W. R. Townley, Western general agent for the 
Western and British America, Chicago. 

Vice President, E. S. Freeman, Nebraska State agent of the 
Agricultural, Omaha. 

Secretary, Guy A. Richards, Illinois State agent of the Com- 
mercial Union of London, Chicago. 


Treasurer, C. L. Hecox, general agent of the Ohio Farmers, 


Chicago. 

Directors for three years: M. W. Van Valkenburg, Liverpool 
and London and Globe, Kansas City; H. W. Stephenson, Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, Minneapolis; F. B. 
Luce, Phcenix of Hartford, Chicago. 

This concluded the business of the session and adjournment was 
taken. On Friday a large number of the delegates attended a 
meeting of those interested in State fire prevention associations, 
and others made an inspection of the plant of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 











Conservation Commissioner Rittenhouse, of the Equitable 
Life, Before the National Conservation Congress. 
(Continued from page 332) 
absurdity to expect a competent professional man to leave ‘his 


practice to take charge of these under-manned and under-financed 
health departments at the small salaries which our States and 


cities offer them? If he does his duty, he is sure to make enemies” 


during his term of service, and if he is an able man he will cer- 
tainly lose money by leaving his practice. ; 
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Surely we offer our health officers every inducement to follow 
the line of least resistance. 


A SAMPLE GROUP OF CITIES. 


An investigation was recently made of forty-four Illinois cities 
averaging in population about 16,000; fifteen of them had over 
20,000 population and three had over 50,000. 

The average salaries paid the chief health officer amounted to 
the magnificent sum of $300 annually. 

Twelve of these cities paid nothing for health protection—and 
this included three cities of 22,000 population and one of 30,000 
population. 

One city of 26,000 population employed a layman as a health 


officer. 


” 


In one of 22,000 the police matron served as “health officer” 
when she was not otherwise engaged. 

Twenty-nine of these cities made no pretense of supervising 
their milk supply. 

Only nine of them had isolation hospitals for contagious 
diseases. 

Thirty-one of them kept no mortuary records whatever. 

These conditions exist in a prosperous agricultural and manu- 
facturing State—and they can doubtless be found to exist in 
almost any State in the Union. 


AGENCIES THAT CAN HELP. 


These are unpleasant facts, but they give us an idea of the 
way we are performing the primary function of government— 
the guarding of human life against avoidable destruction. 

We have now considered the extent of the waste of the most 
vital asset of the nation, and how we are conserving it. 

Now let us rejoice over the fact that we not only know how 
to reduce this waste, but that, thanks to those who have aroused 
the life conservation sentiment in this country, a general improve- 
ment in the public health service is taking place in many States 
and cities. The experiment has been successful. We now know 
what we can do. We have the wealth and knowledge, and the 
machinery is organized throughout the country to rapidly correct 
our appalling record of life waste. Our work is to induce our 
people to use it. Every business and social organization should 
do its full share of this work. 

The life insurance institutions of this country have a constitu- 
ency of 25,000,000 policyholders. These policyholders are directly 
interested in the promotion of longevity, not only from the 
humanitarian but from the financial viewpoint; for the lower the 
mortality among policyholders thé greater will be the saving and 
the larger the dividends to policyholders, which means a reduc- 
tion in the cost of their life insurance. It is estimated that about 
$50,000,000 is lost annually by postponable mortality among the 
insured. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, with which I have the 
honor to be connected, is endeavoring to do its part not only in 
conserving the lives of its policyholders, but in stimulating com- 
munity action. The Metropolitan Life insurance company of 
New York is also rendering a valuable public service in conserva- 
tion along somewhat different lines. Two or three of the small 
companies, and perhaps the same number of fraternal insurance 
societies, have also given it attention. Let us hope that the time 
is near at hand when the other two hundred odd life insurance 
companies, and the fraternal societies as well, will also increase 
their usefulness to their policyholders and the public by joining 
in this great work. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


This congress will be asked to do and to advocate many things, 
for there are a multitude of independent activities connected 
directly or indirectly with this general subject. Among others 
I sincerely trust the following suggestions will be duly considered: 

1. To encourage business institutions, civic, social and religious 
organizations which have influence over any considerable number 
of people to join in at least some of the many phases of the life 
conservation campaign. ~~ 

2. To encourage the education of the individual to adopt health- 
ful habits of life—to avoid the intemperate life, which means ex- 
cess in eating, drinking, working, playing—and unhealthful indulg- 
ence in indolence as well. 

3. To encourage communities to establish and maintain ample 
public health organizations consistent with the magnitude of the 
work in hand. 

4. To advocate the organization of local health leagues as a 
stimulus to public interest and to give aid and support to the 
public health service. My, 

5. To encourage the slowly growing sentiment for a rigid super- 
vision (and isolation if necessary) of tubercular victims, which 








is the only way in which this devastating plague can be stamped 
out. 

6. To advocate the employment of civic nurses in the health 
service, who may also act as health inspectors and aid in educa- 
tional work. 

7. To advocate the issuance and distribution by the States or 
municipalities of an official prevention manual to teach the public 
how to avoid preventable disease. 

8. To urge every individual to go to his or her doctor for peri- 
odical health inspections to detect disease in time to arrest or 
cure it. 

9. To urge employers of labor to give their employees these 
examinations free as a part of their efficiency and welfare pro- 
gram. 

10. To encourage philanthropy now so generously contributing 
for the care of the sick, to also enter the field of disease pre- 
vention, which it has so far quite generally neglected. 

Human life is our paramount asset. Its conservation should be 
your paramount issue. 





THE 


Monongahela Underwriters 


Created to protect the business and agents of the MONONGAHELA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1854, when that Company was 
absorbed bythe AMERICAN UNION FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


THE 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1851, OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
THE 


German Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1867, OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
Manhattan Life Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The well established record of this office for promptness and fairness wil 
be maintained, and our facilities are better now than ever before. 


FRANK C. STURTEVANT, Manager 


1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 
The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘“‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.’’ 
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“EQUITABLE” ADVANTAGES 


Some of the Good Things Enjoyed by 
Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 


A Participating Company. 


A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,089 domestic death claims paid by the 
Equitable during I9II, 5,035, or nearly 99 per 
cent., were paid within one day after receipt of 
“Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard contracts, 
drawn to conform to the insurance laws of New 
York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of insurance, 
including Corporation Insurance, Income Insur- 
ance, Employe Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large variety 
of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to insure 
applicants for large amounts under a single policy. 


A Company whose policyholders include the world’s 
Captains of Industry, whose identification with 
the Equitable is in itself an endorsement. 


A Company which insures women at the same pre- 
mium rate as men. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are compre- 
hensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation of 
life’? movement—aiming to lengthen the lives of 
its policyholders as well-as insuring them. 


A Company that has withstood every conceivable test 
—wars, financial. panics, epidemics, and lastly, a 
great fire. 

The Society has openings in practically every State 
for energetic agents of character and _ ability. 
Address 


GEORGE T. WILSON, 2d Vice-President. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


165 Broadway 





NEW YORK 





NORD-DEUTSGHE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. §. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 








SS 
Are You the Man We Want? 


Are you a produceét, Caneyon 
handle men? Good positions for 
capable men in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia. If you are the 
man, write us today. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


W. C. BALDWIN, 
President 








FIRE ASSOCIATION 


1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 





$8,781,315.14 
750,000.00 
2,460,931.84 


\ 

' 

\ 

| Total Assets, - - - = 
Capital Stock, - - = a 

Net Surplus, - - = 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 









ae New York City Department 
— KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
“a il 59 John Street, New Yerk City 
! aed Boston Department 
To JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
© 65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 


Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DrrAwARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H.,. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


Celina OF OF iG: 


203-205 La SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
1OWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A, 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO, 
ARIZONA. 
aaa ALASKA, 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 





2O08RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 








United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 


39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Back of this ““ad’’ there is 
Experience—a Aalf century 


Financial Strength—assets, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the , 
member 


Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 










Seminar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Lal Ee 











U 





GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plentyof productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


| FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 


Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
either | THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 405 b change Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 














An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 
Permanent connection for desirable 
agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
= WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 








OFFICE: 
25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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TERLING 


—- FirE -—-— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, = $1,323,580.69 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T= WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, 
(Paid-for basis) 


ASSOt6soccuie ste oe Cee 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


$253,319, 009.00 
76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 ........ 565,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts ............ 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912: 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 


MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address . 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid toits policy-holders in death claims, endow= 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 

Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
Excess of amount so returned 7,760,592.61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911........................ 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 











London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D, 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY fst, 1912 


Assets in U. S., - - - - - - $3,747 331 
Liabilities in U. S.,iacluding Re-insurance Reserve, 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - 1,226,408 
Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 
CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 
84 William Street New York 








CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593.29 
Capital, : - 500,000.00 
1,359,881.30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 








BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 


Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 





If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 








Phis Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
TROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sickness or Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wim. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdCENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

A. DB, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD Caper 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD {§ MANAGERS 

PL Te 


and 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


ED 
Ao pd 1799 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHNCO? PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAy, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


ASSETS 


20,249,742 





PAMCLAMy ANUATY Ulg (1O12is cidicvp <siec ss <cceacvecesicssbccccscoss $4,000, 428.73 
mioraeLiabilities, except: Capital..% 0s ccccccceccccse sevens 2,044,458.91 

NEEM ofohe a's @ sik fia aicid Seles ce aciedb ave oteaiae e <iwiste Seas aiae 500,000, 00 
Surplus to Policyholders..............- praletsta a ala(s se wale scat I 955,969 82 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


IEEPERSTER ENE Lee als wicks Sieve cisies be claiellernlsin neha eiaieG ces. Aelsin sd @ ewieesre.eeoa'e $1,000.000.C0 

eM eet tare ati giovsls tonic. ciaice Mapa cieivige eles © aivice «ew Weible Saldie.ee wdles sie $6,852,645, 96 
PU EAGRTAT PLUS de inah sis 6's civlcnociblat Made se wvlelanis Make cae aties hice sce .qaivsterr as $2, 289,631.94 
SEeGHOCeE OLIGY FOIA CLO d co ec ates oted sic esis lars oct so p.0 v1e eretdisiewis’s $3,289,631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 











HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 
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“We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”” 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 











The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—‘*' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








(CECI COS Let aE a eine sees e cece tees eee eceeecceces $750,000.00 
Remsuranes) and. all) Liabilities fo. cntccenrecinis clos s cis sialeisie ele 4,631,620.85 
rat DL Rem ateichiit tying eis eyerciee a elecele ssrcisiiewin,ula\e) pis eisie sls is ele’ e'y (ones 2,240,478.24 

Motalefanuary I} TOL2.% nics cscs opie siciajslerclee sie sie esi in aie $7,622,099. 09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 





Western Assurance Company 


Heap OrriceE: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice: President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012. 
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$2,404,810.80 
1,027,308.35 


Assets 
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Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Ten thousand loyal agents prove the 


practical value of representing 


the Fidelity- Phenix 


HOME OFFICE 


80 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE 


137 South La Salle Street 


CHICACO 





HENRY EVANS, President 





THE 


Jefferson Fire 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, Des Moines, towa 


ERNEST E, CLARK, President. 
Organized 1879, 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER #18,200,000 
REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Address: W. K,. BELLIS, Secretary 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





A New Bond 


FOR 


Insurance Companies 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 








Strikingly Brief in Form; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 


= Fa. popes 


Company’s Office 
Building, 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
3urance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 





YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


£6 
F. & D.”” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 


Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 

Capital, = = - = = $2,.000,000.00 

Assets, = = = 8,133,000.57 


Surplus to Polloynolders: 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 


EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 


NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 





North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Bstablished 1809. 


OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 
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PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
mess in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 





SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING to11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 








OHN R. HEGEMAN.............. President 
ALE YSrP ISWEeecssse Sislevsre Vice President 
ASSETS. eeoRGh Patina wai wee Presiies! 
ici ; Bok: ice President 
ee ote 30,100.93 FRANK Q. AYRES...... gih Vice President 
OD Gea ae oe ae ae eaae F. F. TAYLOR...........5th Vice President 
eee RE MERELS: «2 0>°or 0: 146)343)953-89 TAMES Moi CRAIG#U ct fic sates sas: Actuary 
ES SS cea at etfs FREDERICK H, ECKER. 00. Treasurer 
Loans to Policyholders........ .. 16,538,208. 35 ete: es SoS sas OE ete 
Premiums, deferred and in JAMES V. BARRY........ Assistant Secretary 
course of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 J. J. THOMPSON Assistant Secretary 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4.452,497-06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D....Asst. Secretary 
aes T. R. RICHARDSON..... Assistant Secretary 
OE SG SFI $352,785,890.36 GEORGE B. SCOTT...... Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
Pee he 
S . WOODFORD......... ounse 
thy LIABILITIES. WMS eE UGLY es tenet os cv te General Solicitor 
Dividends payable in 1912..... $1,596,044.23 : THOMAS H, WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 
pctmies apportioned ..<.....60. 5,957,825.56 : = ees AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 
eter iuhities: 0020.2 306,442,065-00 | Largest Office Building in the World—Madison Avenue, | ¥'" ay" HOLDEN M. D....Asst Med. Direct, 
Capital and Surplus........... 32,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 23d Street and 24th Street, New York City. D. M. GEDGE. M. D..... Asst. Med. Direct. 
a J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct. 

BR OUAI Mate relelsicisiety.s 5's a's vis-s.0is'e $352,785,890. 36 








EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold asnow. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 


Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 





National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD ~ 
Superintendent of Agencies 





I; e CAH EN? 6ssiee xt Manager Ordinary Dept. 
JACOB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 





Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 





J. G. Waker, President. . 
T. Wa. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T. Rocerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


The PIONEER Southern arpa Life Insurance Company. 
Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 

Assets, December 81, 1911........ $7,378,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31. 1911.. 78,499,874.00 

Total payments to policyholders since 
organization ...... poe Ae? teas 11,859,251. 74 











In Your Life Insurance Success 


much depends upon the 
contract you sell. Pruden- 
tial policies are selling 
policies. Over 10,000,000 
in force. . 

Write us about an agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 





WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE: WANT *THE=BESTS MEN S10 SScELESLE 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


S5 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


If You Think You Can Make Good 
WRITE TO THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. 








VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SpEcIAL Hazarps 


‘NOW READY 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume 
contains articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


Che Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE . NEW YORK 


























Che Geeckly Guderwriter: 
¢ GAeckly Wuderwriter: 
| AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 
NE Way,ORK, SA LOURDAY OCTOBER, 12, ro12, Now 55; 


wOL. LDXXXVII. 











Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 


Cuartres A. JENNEY, 
President and Treasurer. 


L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








Tue North American Accident insurance company of 
Chicago may have unwittingly blazed the trail along 
which casualty underwriters may travel to harmony in 
the matters which troubled the session of Tuesday at 
the Hotel Astor. We announce this week the prepara- 
tion of a new policy by this company which aims to in- 
sure the workman on the industrial plan against the loss 
of such time and the hazard of such accidents and ill- 
nesses as are not already covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance provided by his employer. At the 
moment this innovation suggests no difficulties and ap- 
peals strongly as a kind of insurance that will remove 
the seeming antagonism between the interests of the in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance companies and 
those of the companies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance. If the new form proves a peacemaker Presi- 
dent Forrest will deserve a large amount of credit for 
his perspicacity in bringing out not only a change from 
the competitive viewpoint, but a means for the recon- 
ciliation between forms of insurance which now unques- 
tionably overlap-each other, and in favor of each of 
which there are unanswerable arguments. 





THe New York Public Service Commission may be 
within its rights in believing that the requirement by the 
Fire Insurance Exchange that property owners along 
the new subways shall erect fireproof walls is an unnec- 
essary and expensive hardship, and in protesting against 
it, but it is going entirely outside its prerogatives in mak- 
ing a vicious attack on the Exchange on account of its 
action. There may be an honest difference of opinion as 
to whether the fireproof walls are needed, and the com- 








mission should have been satisfied in stating its opinion } 


and its reasons therefor. But it proceeds to bring the 
matter before the Attorney General, with a plea that he 
will at once make an investigation of the question whether 
the Exchange is not an “illegal combination in violation 
of the laws of the State,” “as has been repeatedly urged 
in the past,’ and if he finds it such to take action to 
break it up. This is pure spitefulness, and unworthy of 
the dignity of a public body constituted by the State to 
protect the interests of all its citizens in highway matters. 
The question with which the commission has to deal is 
not the lawful existence of the Exchange, but whether 
it can legally charge a rate commensurate with the risk 








it assumes in insuring abutting subway property owners. 
In the position which the Exchange has taken it has the 
unsolicited concurrence and support both of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the fire department, and this will 
go a long, way in controlling public opinion in the con- 
troversy which the Public Service Commission has raised. 
Let the commission devote its principal activities to keep- 
ing the Interborough Railway in order if it wants to 
earn approbation. 


Our daily contemporary, the Journal of Commerce, 
has brought a suit in the United States District Court 
to test the constitutionality of the rider to the postal 
appropriation bill enacted by Congress at its late session 
requiring newspapers to publish in their columns details 
of their private business, under pain of denial of mail 
privileges if they neglect or refuse to do so. The rider, 
as is well known, was sneaked into the appropriation bill 
at the instigation of some disgruntled enemy of the press 
and passed without attracting much notice. It will 
doubtless be repealed when Congress meets again, but 
in the meantime it is the duty of the postal authorities 
to enforce its provisions. It is a distinct invasion of the 
right of the citizen to reserve to himself the details of 
his personal business which do not conflict with the law. 
It violates the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of the press, and the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, which declares that no 
person shall be deprived of property without due process 
of law. This paper, like most of its contemporaries, has 
nothing to conceal, and it publishes the information re- 
quired by the Post Office Department blanks, but it does 
so for the protection of its mail subscribers who would 
otherwise be deprived of the property for which they 
have paid. In the suit that has been instituted the court 
has been asked to restrain the Postmaster General, At- 
torney General, postmaster and United States district at- 
torney from enforcing the regulations against the plaintiff. 
Our contemporary goes into the contest on behalf of all 
the newspapers of the land, and is to be commended for 
its willingness to take the brunt of the fighting for them. 





THE progress that has been made in fire prevention 
education in the United States was amply shown in the 
increased interest in the observances which were insti- 
tuted by the public authorities in the States that made 
last Wednesday, October 9, fire prevention day. Every- 
where there were illustrative ceremonies and in many 
places active efforts to clean up the refuse which is so 
largely the cause of fire’ The Western States within 
the Western Union jurisdiction have taken the lead in 
these reform measures, all, except one of them—North 
Dakota—conforming to the recommendations of their 
chief executives; but New York was also regardful of 
the duties of the day, and in the metropolis the fire de- 





partment gave a special exhibition of the improvements 
in the methods of saving lives in factory fires. One 
manufacturing establishment in which the preparations 
for escape had been perfected was selected for the show, 
and it was a clear success. This may be an opportune 
time to invite the attention of the fire department to the 
statement of the secretary of the citizens’ committee of 
safety that there are forty-one loft buildings in a single 
neighborhood in the city in which twenty-one thousand 
people work, and which are at present in the same con- 
dition as to facilities of escape from fire that prevailed 
in the Asch building. Under the law these conditions 
have been reported to the fire commissioner, but it is 
alleged that he has not enforced the changes necessary 
to safety because he did not ‘want to be hard on the 
property owners.” It becomes the fire department to 
refute these charges if they are not true or proceed at 
once to place all buildings which teem with working 
people in the condition of that of which the ostentatious 
display was made on fire prevention day. 








facts and Opinions. 





A Chicago dispatch says that President G. H. Lermit has 
announced the new committees for the Western Union, there 
being a number of changes. On the governing committee F. 
C. Buswell, Dugan & Carr, Harding & Dean, W. N. Johnson 
and W. L. Steele, whose terms had expired, succeed them- 
selves, Geo. E. Haas succeeding William S. Warren. The 
holdover members are C. H. Barry, T. E. Gallagher, P. D. 
McGregor, W. H. Sage and C. R. Tuttle. William S. Warren 
continues as chairman of the joint conference committee, his 
associates being C. H. Barry, Fred S. James, G. H. Lermit 
and W. H. Sage. The joint conference committee on the 
large cities is made up of W. H. Sage, chairman; George W. 
Blossom, F. C. Buswell, George W. Law and C. R. Street, 
the only change being the appointment of Mr. Street to suc- 
ceed C. R. Tuttle. A new committee is that on competition 
from outside and from city brokers, made up as follows: P. 
N. McGregor, chairman; F. C. Buswell, Fred S. James, H. 
N. Kelsey, Henry E. Rees, W. H. Sage, A. and J. H. Stod- 
dart. The committee on use and occupancy insurance is re- 
organized, with E. G. Richards as chairman, and C.:.H. Barry, 
F. C. Buswell, Geo. W. Law, Marshall & McElhone, A. & J. 
H. Stoddart and C. R. Street as members, Mr. Law being the 
only holdover. George W. Law continues as chairman of 
the arbitration committee; Charles W. Highley, of the Bulle- 
tin: H. C. Eddy, fire protection engineering; S. T.- Collins, 
grievance, A. F. Shaw succeeding Geo. E. Haas on the com- 
mittee; P. D. McGregor, old large cities committee, S. T. 
Collins and James F. Joseph succeeding E. T. Campbell and 
G. H. Lermit as members; C. R. Street, maps; Witkowsky & 
Affeld, membership. C. H. Carry succeeds G. H. Lermit as 
chairman of the patrol committee, C. R. Street succeeding T. 
E. Gallagher as a member and J. DeCamp continuing; H. N. 
Kelsey, press; H. N. Kelsey, publicity and education, C. W. 
Highley and Marshall & McElhone succeeding E. T. Camp- 
bell and C. R .Tuttle as members; F. C. Buswell, tornado, W. 
C. Leach and C. R. Tuttle succeeding E. T. Campbell and A. 
W. Perry as members; Geo. W. Law, traction. W. L. Steele 
succeeds C. H. Barry as chairman and a member of the uni- 
form schedules committee, R. M. Bissell being added as a 
member; C. H. Barry, danger ahead. 


Fire prevention day, as constituted. by the governors of a 
number of, States, including New York, was very generally 
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observed on last Wednesday, the forty-first anniversary of 
the Chicago fire. In Chicago Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, prepared a special program, which was 
followed in every school, thus giving several hundred thou- 
sand children instruction on the dangers of fire. The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce sent out thousands of placards 
containing the fire warnings, to be posted in stores and fac- 
tories, and was addressed on fire prevention at its luncheon 
Wednesday by Franklin H. Wentworth, of Boston, secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Association. Mr. Went- 
worth also addressed the Chicago Woman’s Club in the after- 


noon on “The Ethics of Fire Waste,” and a number of neigh- - 


borhood clubs and improvement associations had meetings 
devoted to the subject in the evening. In Indiana the Trade 
League took charge of the observance, and secured the co- 
operation of the schools of the State and of the local com- 
mercial organizations. In the city of New York there were 
fire drills in all the schools, and a demonstration by the fire 
department of what can now be done to prevent the loss of 
life in factories filled with working men and women. At the 


‘twelve story building of the National Cloak and Suit Com- 


pany on West Twenty-fourth street a fire drill was given to 
meet a supposed fire on the fourth floor. This showed how 
well the employees had been drilled to assume certain duties 
in case of emergencies. The guests were then treated to the 
spectacle of an exit drill, all the employees, about 2,000, 
passing out safely through bisecting fire walls in less than a 
minute. Everybody then left the building and an alarm was 
rung in'from the box at Seventh avenue and Twenty-fourth 
street. The fire apparatus answering to this box responded 
in forty-five seconds. The water tower and extension ladders 
were raised and hose lines laid. Firemen jumped from the 
third floor into the life nets, and others firemen were carried 
down from the sixth floor on ladders. After the return to the 
building Mayor Gaynor made a speech showing his apprecia- 
tion of the value of inside drills as shown by the exhibition. 


The annual meeting of the Western Insurance Bureau was 
held on Thursday and Friday of this week, the first day’s ses- 
sion being at Niagara Falls and the second at Buffalo. E. 
G. Halle, of Chicago, Western manager of the Germania Fire, 
presided, and the membership represented sixty-two compa- 
nies, including the Ohio Farmers. Chairman Wollaeger, of 
Milwaukee, chairman of the board of governors of the Inter- 
Reinsurance Bureau, presented his report showing a rapid 
growth in the business. The principal action taken by the 
meeting was the unanimous adoption of the following resolu- 
tion regarding the mixed agency matter which has grown out 
of the co-operation agreement betwen the Bureau and the 
Western Union: 

Whereas, This bureau expressed at its meeting in Pittsburgh May 7, 


1912, its belief in the principle that the agent should have the right to 
choose the companies he represents; and, 


Whereas, A certain number of agencies that have heretofore, of their — 


own choice and volition, represented only companies known as “bureau” 
or “non-Union.” and such agencies, by reason of circumstances beyond their 
(namely, the joining of the Union by certain companies since 
January, 1910), have involuntarily and contrary to their wishes become 
technically ‘‘mixed agencies,” as defined under Article 4 of the conference 
agreement; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the companies members of this bureau shall consider such 
agencies as bureau agencies, in which bureau companies may at their option 
pay the bureau maximum commission, but shall in nowise attempt to dictate 
the commission paid by companies members of other organizations, or to 
influence such agencies to resign companies of other organizations. In case, 
however, any agencies as herein described prefer to be classed as mixed 
agencies, it shall be their option to be so classed, in which case no com- 
missions shall be paid in excess of the present mixed agency scale of com- 
missions. 


Mr. Sheldon, of the American of Newark, as chairman of the 
executive committee, in presenting this resolution spoke, 


control 
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highly of the attitude of the Western Union members of the 
conference committee in handling this problem, and believed 
that the resolution was in harmony with the sentiments of 


the Union. 


The serious situation created in Minnesota by the refusal 
of the Insurance Department to permit the use of the sub- 
rogation waiver clause, or to cover the same point in the de- 
scriptive part of the policy, has been relieved by the decision 
of the department, acting on the opinion of the Attorney 
General, to authorize the covering of the waiver in the de- 
scriptive portion. The clause as agreed upon is as follows: 
“Said property herein insured being further described as 
Sg ee , as to which property the said insured has 
relieved the railroad company from liability on 
account of loss or damage thereto by reason of any act or 
omission of said railroad or any of its agents or servants.” 
Property amounting to many millions of dollars on leased 
ground belonging to railroads was involved, and the owners 
were Seriously concerned over the situation. The railroads 
had leased the property to them with a clause requiring a 
waiver of subrogation rights, and the insurance rate on the 
property included a charge for this waiver. The insurance 
companies were entirely willing to grant the insurance, but 
under the former ruling were debarred from using the clause. 
A number of the large property owners sent registered let- 
ters to the insuance companies, notifying them that the prop- 
erty owners had signed a subrogation waiver, holding that 
in case of loss this would serve to show knowledge of the 
company and therefore enforce liability. The new ruling is 
the result of the conference of the attorneys for a number 
of large property owners of the State with the Insurance 
Commissioner and the Attorney General. 
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The time allotted the foreign reinsurance companies to 
make returns as to their back premiums subject to the 2 per 
cent. tax levied for the benefit of the New York city fire de- 
partment expired with October to, all of the companies de- 
clining to make such returns on the ground that the tax 
during the period in dispute has already been paid by the 
direct writing companies, which in their return for taxation 
aver that no deductions have been made for reinsurance. It 
has been charged that the fire department, in attempting to 
collect this tax, is trying to levy a duplicate tax upon the 
premiums. In reply, Secretary Quigley declares such not to 
be the case. He points out that the law requires foreign 
reinsurance companies to pay this tax, and the practice of 


having it paid by the direct writing companies is irregular 


under the law. Mr. Quigley says that the department wants 
the money to come from the reinsurance companies, and 
that thereafter, if it can be shown in court that the money 
or any part of it has been already paid by the direct writing 
companies, those companies will have the privilege of bring- 
ing suit to recover it, and the department will willingly re- 
fund it when the proper amount has been established in court. 
Secretary Quigley will now turn the whole matter over to the 
corporation counsel of the city of New York, who will pro- 
ceed to begin actions to collect the amounts alleged to be 
due, which are understood to aggregate some $700,000. It 
is likely some one action will be carried through, the others 
depending on its outcome. Premiums for reinsurance with 


domestic companies are not affected by the tax in question. 


. 
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The Society of Life Members of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest held its third annual meeting 
Wednesday, October 2, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 
Under the new rules all the members of the Northwestern 
who have paid dues continuously for twenty-five years be- 
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come life members, with no further requirements of dues. 
The membership is now seventy-one, nine having been added 
during the year, while seven have died. H. H. Walker, 
manager of the Western farm department of the Home, who 
is one of the surviving charter members of the Northwestern 
Association, was in the chair. The new members were wel- 
comed by I. S. Blackwelder, assistant secretary of the West- 
ern Union, with a response by Stephen E. Cate, Missouri 
State agent of the North British. Holger de Roode, secre- 
tary of the association, read letters from absent members, 
and was instructed to send special greetings to A. J. Harding 
and W. J. Littlejohn, who were detained by illness. Mr. de 
Roode had arranged a special program of entertainment, in- 
cluding songs by Miss Virginia Listemann and pianologue 
by Miss Lalla Rychoff, woven about a short comedy dealing 
with the suffragettes in Chiba. Thomas H. Smith, the his- 
torian, made ‘his report, and the various sections were rep- 
resented by speakers, J. H. Lenehan, of New York, speaking 
for the East; T. R. Daniels, of California, for the West; J. 
A. Pnaut, of Minnesota, for the North, and J. T. Dargan, of 
Atlanta, for the South. Talks were also made by H. C. Eddy, 
George H. Moore and others. 


The loss by fire in the United States and Canada during the 
month of September, according to the compiler for the 
Journal of Commerce, was $13,779,300, as against $11,333,250 
in September, 1911, and $11,700,000 in September, 1910. The 
following are the monthly figures for the first nine months 
of the three years indicated: 


1910. IQII. 1912. 





Achat bi hp. Olle SORE peers $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
INGDGUAT Wien gales « <ecrsimnye Sac 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
MEAT CHM rAatels iis te teide arae. alee 18,465,500 31,569,800 16,650,850 
PAT TaL be ere tt acta a otra alalatatc aia. een asp 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 
IVI aap Or aT ait giver ais, ='a.07aterae. 4-8 3 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
MMesamere deaiet crete svestay care = Valle, as a..0 13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 
ia loyar ett tet sraPchalaratiinins “ar shstie’.«. 50a se 26,847,900 25,301,150 15,219,100 
“NET 6 See Ph rc y ROSE a 21,570,550 12,662,650 14,158,800 
SGpseri Mer. cui. -cwiels oasis 6 9 11,700,000 11,333,250 13,779,300 

PUPAL GN ee la a dahellovere/s: a. a:58 $159,347,300 $178,988,800 $177,529,950 


The largest September fires were: Ocean Park, Cal., hotel, 
casino and stores, $1,125,000; Cleveland, Ohio, wholesale gro- 
cery house, $500,000; Estill Springs, Tenn., four mill and ele- 
vator, $375,000; Los Angeles, Cal., cold storage plant, $350,- 
ooo. Our contemporary says: 

It will be noticed that the largest loss by one fire during the month is on 
the Pacific Coast, and there were in addition several other expensive fires 
in that section. The fire underwriters will apparently have an unsatisfactory 
experience for this year unless the fires for the remainder of 1912 are 


unusually light. That some companies may retire before the New Year 
opens seems quite likely. 

Out of a large number of schools in New York city which 
were inspected by a special committee on school inquiry, not 
a single one was found which was fireproof. Many of the 
schools are veritable fire traps. The fire prevention facilities 
are totally inadequate. The committee’s engineer recom- 
mended, among other things, immediate installations in base- 
ments, closets and stairways of automatic sprinklers. In his 
report he pointed to the awful holocaust in the Collinwood 
school four years ago as something which might result any 
day in any one of the New York schools inspected. It is 
of interest to note that shortly after that terrible disaster, in 
which 168 school children and two teachers were burned to 
death, the city of Cleveland, of which Collinwood is a suburb, 
installed automatic sprinklers in one old school building 
which was itself so dried out as to be a fire trap. Tests of 
this system made by building an actual fire in the basement 
were witnessed by the school board, the teachers of the school, 
members of the fire department and others interested. The 
fire was completely extinguished by the sprinklers in ninety 
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seconds after it was lighted. When it is seen that absolute 
protection is merely a simple matter of engineering, the lack 
of enterprise on the part of the school boards in our various 
cities is characterized as one of two things—ignorance or 
criminal indifference. 


An interesting letter has been written to the Western 
Underwriter by S. A. Hill, a local agent of Cawker City, Kan., 
on the cause of the high loss ratio, which he attributes largely 
to the work of incompetent men as local agents. Mr. Hill 
writes: 

Permit a local agent of a small Western town to express his opinion of 
one of the greatest causes of the increased loss ratio, so much in evidence. 
I have been at this point eighteen years, and do nothing but insurance 
business, writing about $10,000 premiums per year, both farm and recording. 
My loss ratio for that period has been a fraction over 30 per cent., but I 
make a personal examination of every risk written, pointing out defects 
and having them remedied, a saving both to the assured in rates and to 
the companies in losses. The appointment of inexperienced men as agents 
is wholly the fault of the special agent, and is largely the cause of in- 
creased Agents are appointed that have no conception of the duty 
of their appointments. They just sit in their offices and take what comes 
their way, giving the most of their time to other matters; never make an 
inspection; never take or read an insurance journal; don’t keep posted on 
hardly know their own city rates, much less know the 
We have in Cawker City as agents a school book supply 
builder; a photographer, appointed only for the 
his own the United States postmaster; a 
with no office on the main street; a concrete 
Then comes the bank and real estate men 
Is it any wonder that our loss ratio is 
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At the International Conference of Marine Insurance 
Underwriters, held recently at Baden-Baden, one of the chief 
subjects of discussion was the effect of labor disturbances 


upon policies of marine insurance. The London I/nsurance 


Record says: 

The practice in this country is to exclude from the ordinary risks insured 
against all loss or damage arising from strikes or lockouts, and Continental 
underwriters have now decided to adopt this system, in contrast with their 
previous system of including such risks without extra charge. The English 
practice in regard to the war risks warranty has been objected to by Con- 
tinental underwriters, and particularly by those doing business in Germany, 
where the idea prevails that the extra charge imposed in connection with 
war risks should be confined to ‘timmediate consequences,’ instead of in- 
cluding the incidental risks arising therefrom. For the present English 
underwriters have decided to continue their previous practice, while Con- 
tinental underwriters will adopt a narrower interpretation of the war risk 
Discussions have also taken place regarding the date of expiry of 
The practice hitherto 


clause. 
insurances on goods consigned to River Plate ports. 
has been to allow a considerable period to be included in the policy after 
the removal of goods insured from the hull of the vessel to the wharf. In 
future, however, ten days will be the maximum period permitted after the 
goods have been removed from the vessel. 





The Insurance Report gives the following version of the 
befuddled conditions surrounding the supervision of insur- 
ance in New Mexico: 


The State Corporation Commission of New Mexico has taken away from 
the Insurance Department some of the power formerly exercised by the 
Insurance Superintendent. Under the new constitution the Corporation Com- 
mission is made custodian for the following documents pertaining to insur- 
ance: Companies’ annual statements, articles of incorporation, licenses for 
agents and certificates of authority for companies. This means that here- 
after the insurance companies must file their annual statements with the 
Corporation Commission. The requests for agents’ licenses must also be 
addressed to this commission, ‘which will issue the licenses, besides granting 
the companies their licenses. However, as we understand the situation, the 
actual supervision of companies is still vested in the office of the Insurance 
Superintendent, although this point is somewhat clouded. If the Corpora- 
tion Commission reecives annual statements, and issues licenses, we think it 
strange that it was not also vested with power to officially pass on the 
statements. The power of attorney making the Insurance Superintendent 
the lawful attorney for all insurance companies remains as heretofore. 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters, through Super- 
intendent Stewart, has issued the following warning regard- 
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ing the safeguards against fires in churches, clubs and public 
buildings: 

The frequent fires each year due to defective heating and lighting ap- 
paratus suggest the importance of a special warning at this particular 
season, when many heating equipments are being put into service after 
disuse during spring. We respectfully solicit your co-operation in our 
efforts to reduce the fire waste in churches, clubs and other buildings, such 
as rectories, assembly halls, schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums and charit- 
able institutions. In this connection we ask that you have all heating 
equipments carefully inspected, in order that any repairs, if needed, may 
be made before the advent of cold weather. In like manner, all lighting 
systems should be inspected and repaired. Systematic care of motors, fuel, 
packing materials, paint and general refuse is also essential. 


As the temporary use of motion picture machines in churches, 
clubs and assembly halls constitutes a serious increase in the 
normal fire hazard, the board says that permits for their use 
should invariably be obtained in advance. 


The Spectator announces the appointment of William S&S. 
Barnaby as its managing editor and of Robert W. Blake as 
its assistant managing editor. Of these two gentlemen it 
says: 

Mr. Barnaby has been identified. with the Spectator for more than a 
quarter of a century, and is abundantly qualified to fill this important posi- 
tion, because of his ripe experience and proved ability in the sphere of 
newspaper publication and statistical compilations.~ Robert W. Blake, secre- 
tary of the company, has been appointed associate editor. Mr. Blake has 
long been one of the assistant editors of the paper, in charge of the fire 
insurance department. He, like Mr. Barnaby, is still a young man, but 
has nevertheless been connected with the Spectator for over twenty-two 
years, and is a capable and industrious newspaper man. ~~" 
We are sure that we speak for the insurance business in | 
wishing the two young journalists the abundant success in 
the future that their abilities have achieved for them in the 
past. They are worthy of all the pleasant things that Presi- 


dent Smith says of them. 


The Massachusetts State Actuary for the savings bank life 
insurance companies announces a reduction in the rates of — 
the straight life and twenty-payment life policies for $500. 
This reduction was made after consultation with leading New 
York actuaries, and it was unanimously agreed that the re- 
duction could and should be made. The new rates for the 
straight life and twenty-payment life policies take effect No- 
vember 1, 1912, the beginning of the fiscal year of the savings 
insurance banks and the change is to be retroactive. All 
premiums after November 1, not only on new policies but 
also on policies already issued, will be on the basis of the 
reduced rates. The amount of the reduction varies at differ- 
ent ages, but on a straight life policy for $500 at age fifty 
the reduction amounts to $1.88; on the twenty-payment life 
policy for $500 at the same age the reduction amounts to 
96 cents. 


A meeting of the Kentucky committee of the fire insurance 
companies was held at Chicago on Wednesday to consider the 
situation created by the recent order of the Kentucky State 
Rating Board reducing rates on several classes. The gen- 
eral sentiment favored resistance to the demand as excess- 
ive and unjustifiable. Under the new Kentucky law the 
companies must make their protest to the State Board before 
they can go into court, and so the companies will be asked 
for their experience on the classes for the past ten years, that 
they may be able to substantiate their claim that the reduc- 
tion is excessive. Several managers stated that their experi- 
ence on dwellings in Kentucky had been very unprofitable, — 
and it was shown that the margin of profit on farm business 
had been steadily decreasing for some time. 













With typographical excellence and interesting pen work 
the Insurance Age, George W. Hatch commander, celebrates — 





the fortieth anniversary of its birth into insurance journalism. 
Coincident with this event is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Hatch’s connection with the periodical. He has always 

made it useful and entertaining, and measured it up to the 
best in the insurance newspaper business. An _ historical 
‘sketch of the paper is very readable and brings back to old 
timers pleasant visions of the men in insurance who assisted 
Matthew Griffin in the early building of the Jnsurance Age 
and placed it on the solid foundation on which it now stands. 
May it have Mr. Hatch’s promoting labors another quarter 
century! 


The Donahue law, enacted by the Illinois Legislature at its 
last session, which provides for a referendum to the members 
as to the advanced rates adopted by the supreme body of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, is to be tested in the courts. 
An injunction suit has been brought by Addison Jones, a 
member of the order. He contends that the rates have never 
been adequate to meet the cost of benefits and carry out the 
accruing obligations. His complaint says the new rates are 
fair and equitable, and will place the organization on a sound 
basis. Mr. Jones asks for an injunction restraining the su- 
preme council of the order from submitting the question of 
a repeal of the votes to a vote of the members. 


The Insurance Department of Mississippi has compiled for 
distribution to special agents and others interested a com- 
plete list of all the insurance agents of Mississippi, together 
with the companies they represent. Insurance Commissioner 
Henry will be glad to furnish copy on application. These 
lists are being furnished to the county authorities with re- 
quests that all agents not appearing thereon either be made 
to pay the license tax or punished in accordance with the 

law. The Insurance Department has had sundry agents 
arrested within the last ten days, who had not paid their 
licenses, and is determined to weed out all that kind of 
_ business as much as possible. 


A special dispatch from St. Paul, Minn., to the Jnsurance 
_ Field is to the effect that President Leonard K. Thompson, 
of the Northwestern National Life, has been granted an un- 
asked leave of absence from which he will not return to 
the management of the company’s affairs. It happened just 
prior to the meeting of the American Life Convention, where 
he was scheduled tareada paper, and his absence at that time 
caused some comment. The dispatch intimates that with Mr. 
Thompson out a good deal of internal friction in the company 
‘is removed. The leave of absence extends until the next an- 
nual meeting of the company. 


The conference of fraternals which oppose the Mobile bill 
. for the regulation of such societies met in Chicago Monday 

and adopted resolutions favoring the repeal of Section 23A. 

~The insurgent Woodmen, who are extremely radical, took 

possession of the meeting for a time and passed a resolution 
} to repeal Section 23 entirely, but this was afterward recon- 
sidered. M. H. Cleary, of Galena, who is president of the 
Illinois Woodmen Assembly, the insurgent organization, was 
chairman, and William Allen Rice, of Buffalo, secretary. An- 
other meeting was held Tuesday to consider plans for legisla- 
tive action. 


- 


The director of exhibits of the fifteenth International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography, recently held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has notified President Dryden, of the Pruden- 
tial, that the company was awarded a diploma of superior 
merit for an exhibit in connection with statistics and infor- 
mation relating to industrial and occupational hygiene. The 
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Prudential’s exhibit dealt with the essentials of industrial 
hygiene as reflected in the mortality experience of an indus- 
trial insurance company and the general mortality data of 
particular occupations as derived from official returns. 





The Western Canada Fire Underwriters’ Association has 
admitted the Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix to member- 
ship, but has refused membership to the Fidelity Under- 
writers, the annex of both companies. A special committee 
has been appointed to request companies now operating an- 
nexes to’ withdraw from the territory, but the New York 
Underwriters and the German-American Underwriters were 
excepted. Commissions in protected towns of 2,500 popula- 
tion and over in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
fixed at 10 per cent. flat and 15 per cent. contingent. 


A court order was granted last week by Justice A. F. Glad- 
ding at Binghamton, N. Y., ordering the removal of the name 
of Dr. Albert S. Smith, of Philadelphia, from the “insurgent” 
policyholders’ ticket for directors of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton. Dr. Smith in his application for the 
order said in effect that the affairs of the company had been 
wrongly represented to him as unsuccessful and unsatisfac- 
tory, and that when he ascertained the facts he would not 
permit his name to continue on the ticket. The opinion of 
the court is highly complimentary to the company. 


It is reported that all the agencies of the Equitable Life 
will be concentrated under the supervision of George T. 
Wilson, second vice president. William E. Taylor, who has 
been Eastern superintendent of agents, becomes general 
superintendent of agencies; Henry L. Rosenfeld, who has 
had charge of the Western field, will relinquish this portion 
of the work, retaining executive direction of the new features 
of the society's work, including the home purchase, group 
insurance and monthly premium department. 





Competition has been lively for sprinklered automobile 
plants in Michigan, and some forms have been devised which 
agree that the sprinklered rate shall apply from the date the 
contract for the equipment was signed, provided there have 
been no fires in the meantime. Some companies are opposing 
this on the ground that the hazard is increased during the 
period of installing the sprinklers, and holding that a dan- 
gerous precedent is established by practically offering a re- 
bate to policyholders who escape fires. 


The Delaware Underwriters, the annex maintained by the 
Westchester Fire since its reinsurance of the Delaware Fire 
of Philadelphia, is preparing to resume in some of the West- 
ern territory from which the company had retired. Bertheau, 
Seibach & Bertheau, of San Francisco, have been appointed 
general agents for eight Pacific Coast and mountain States. 
Secretary Smith is preparing to appoint agents in Ohio and 
other Middle Western States, who -are to report for the 
present to the Philadelphia office. 


The indictments returned against several fire insurance 
agents at Iowa City some months ago, including officers of 
the Iowa Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, have 
been dismissed at the suggestion of the Attorney General 
of the State. It is understood that all organizations which 
the Attorney General regarded as in violation of the Blanch- 
ard anti-compact law have been dissolved, and that he there- 
fore regards prosecutions as not necessary. 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters has issued its 
usual warning against the seasonal hazards attending the put- 
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ting of heating installations in service for the winter and the 
importance of seeing that all needed repairs are made first. 
The temporary use of moving picture machines in churches 
and other public places without observing proper precautions 
is also warned against, and the board’s inspectors are offered 
to advise in the preparations for such use upon request to 
Superintendent F. J. T. Stewart. 





Forty years of service with the Connecticut Mutual Life in- 
surance company were completed by President John M. Tay- 
lor on October fT. 
day on account of his European trip, observance of the event 
by his company associates was postponed until the following 
Wednesday, when he arrived home. Not only was there a 
floral avalanche in his office but he was given a surprise din- 
ner at the Hartford Golf Club, at which Vice President Henry 
S. Robinson presided. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Colorado has filed ten in- 
formations against E. C. Harrell, organizer and promoter, 
president of the Rocky Mountain insurance company, charg- 
ing him with embezzlement while president of the German- 
American Indemnity Company. Harrell is said to be touring 
Utah in an automobile selling stock in his Rocky Mountain 
company. Similar informations were filed ten days ago 
against S. N. Mitchell, who is general treasurer of Harrell’s 
companies. 


Several towns in Texas have filed with the State Rating 
Board their reports on premiums received and losses paid 
during the past three years, with a view to receiving the 
credits in the basis rate offered by the board for an excep- 
tially low loss ratio. In view of the heavy loss on Texas 
business as a whole during the past few years, underwriters 
claim that to be consistent the board should order an in- 
crease in rates for towns with an abnormal loss ratio. 





The association of the Western agents of the Mutual Life 
of New York met at Chicago last week and elected Darby 
A. Day, of Chicago, president; W. A. Smith, of Seattle, Wash., 
vice president, and Bruce Whitney, of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. The association received Vice President Dexter 
and had a jubilee week with him. As before stated, the Chi- 
cago agents wrote $1,570,000 of new business in September 
in his honor. 


The directors of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest met October 4 with President Townley and the 
officers and outlined .the work for the ensuing year. The 
finance'committee is made up of A. R. Monroe, Cyrus Wood- 
bury and R. G. McCullough. The membership of the asso- 
ciation at the conclusion of the 1912 meeting was 1,047, 
which breaks all records. This is a net gain of forty-nine. 


The Underwriters’ Association of New York State held its 
annual meeting at Syracuse this week and elected as officers 
E. Stanley Jarvis, of the Hanover Fire, president; Charles M. 
Tobin, of the Commercial Union, first vice president; William 
C. Roach, of the A®tna, second vice president. The executive 
committee, of which J. H. Vreeland, of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe, is chairman, will appoint the secretary. 


The meeting of the insurance commissioners’ committee on 
uniform fire insurance classification, which was set down for 
October 21 in New York, has been postponed until Novem- 
ber, at a date which will be announced later. Members of the 
committee are at present busy with the political situation in 


As he was absent from Hartford on that. 
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many ways, and it would be practically impossible for some 
of them to attend a meeting now. 


The New York Insurance Department has received a letter 
from the secretary of London Lloyds asking if it is not pos- 
sible to arrange a basis upon which the members may law- 
fully carry on the insurance business in this and other States. 
He asks if the announcement of the proposed inquiry into the 
character of Lloyds by the New York department is correct 
and offers to supply information. 


The large cities committee of the Western Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau is expected to take up its work 
actively after the annual meeting of the Bureau this week. 
The general understanding is that the Chicago situation will 
be considered first, and that one of the Bureau excepted cities 
will be disposed of at the same time with each of the Union — 
excepted cities. 


The board of directors of the United American insurance 
company of Frankfort, Ky., have elected ex-Governor J. C. 
W. Beckham president of the company. Gevernor Beck- 
ham succeeds Charles W. Bell, former State Insurance Com- 
missioner, resigned. Mr. Bell had been at the head of the 
company since the organization. 





The governing committee of the reinsurance bureau of the 
Eastern Union has ruled that cessions may be made by com-— 
panies on street railway property, electric light and power 
plants, and gas plants in the excepted cities of the West, even 
though they may be in the congested districts within which 
ordinary offerings are barred. 


The Teutonia of New Orleans has promoted Albert L. 
Noll, son of President Albert P. Noll, and for seven years 
past connected with the Chicago office, to be assistant special 
agent in the Western field with Special Agent U. S. Collins, 
of Chicago. William P. Enzweiler has also been appointed 
to assist Mr. Collins. 


The Illinois Life is seeking to encourage systematic work 
on the part of its agents, and has offered a gold watch to each 
man who will write twenty-seven applications, averaging one 
for each working day during the month, the business to be 
examined during October and paid for in cash not later than — 
November 30. : 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has appointed Dr. 
George C. Hall assistant to Dr. H. Cabell Tabb, who has been 
medical director of the company for more than twenty-five - 
years. The company has recently moved into its new home 
on Capital street, Richmond. 












It is possible that a concert will be arranged later in the 
season to be given by the Glee Club of the Insurance Society 
of New York under the direction of Alfred M. Best, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the educational work of the society. 


The field men of the Western department of the Atna of 
Hartford held their annual reunion and dinner at the Great 
Northern Hotel Wednesday evening, with fifty-two in at- 
tendance, including the heads of departments. 


The Eagle Fire insurance company of Newark, N. J., will 
begin business December I, with a capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of the same amount, and Clarence Hodson, formerly 
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of Baltimore, as president. It will do a reinsurance business 


only. 


It is reported that but few answers have been filed by 
insurance companies to the Arkansas State suits for back 
taxes, and it is explained that the defense of the Home of 
New York will be used for a test case, and that there is no 
need of filing more answers. 


In Massachusetts November 9 will be observed as fire 
prevention day instead of October 9, the former being the 
anniversary of the great Boston conflagration of 1872. Credit 
for the suggestion belongs to the Standard. 

The rerating of Missouri has been completed, with the ex- 
ception of a few small outlying towns. Official action by the 
Missouri Insurance Superintendent is expected as soon as the 
work has been finished. 


The Southern Adjustment Bureau of Atlanta will open a 
branch office at Montgomery, of which Joseph M. Lawrence, 
formerly Alabama special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, will 
be in charge. 


Officials of the Netherlands Fire and Life insurance com- 
pany of The Hague are in New York to investigate the de- 
-sirability of entering the company for business in this coun- 
chy ; 


Articles. of incorporation have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of Washington by the Washington insurance 
company, with a capital of $1,000,000, which may be increased. 


The Sterling Fire of Indianapolis has been licensed in 
Pennsylvania. 





The Sovereign Fire of Canada has been admitted to Mis- 
sissippl. 








Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Union Fire: Le Blanc & Railey, of New Orleans, general agents 
for Louisiana. 


British America and Western: Ernest Sharpe, special agent for Pennsyl- 
vania and parts of West Virginia, New Jersey and Delaware, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh; L. M. Quailes, special agent for Virginia 
and parts of West Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
with headquarters at Richmond. 


Camden Fire: J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons, Brooklyn, Western district. 
General Accident: Baker, Rawlings & Co., general agents for Michigan. 


Delaware Underwriters: Bertheau, Selbach & Bertheau, general agents for 
California, Arizona, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico 
and Colorado; Lamping & Co., of Seattle, general agents for Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


Germania Life: Warren K. Magruder, manager for the District of Columbia 
and Maryland. 


Hanover Fire: Olin Derr, special agent for New Jersey outside of Hudson 
County, succeeding Walter E. McQuesten, deceased. 


Monongahela Underwriters: James B. Smith, of Louisville, general agent 
for Kentucky. 


New_York Underwriters: Milby Henderson, State agent for Louisiana and 
Mississippi, effective November 15. 


Royal Indemnity: Glasscock Mays, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sovereign Fire of Canada: Delta Insurance and Realty Agency, general 
agents for Mississippi. 


Sterling Fire of Indianapolis: Clarence Stockdell, special agent in the 
territory of general agents Poor, Seldon & Van Ness, of Baltimore. 


Virginia Fire and Marine: Hall & Henshaw, agents for New York and 
New Jersey suburban risks. 


Mr. A. J. Neracher, department engineer of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, is dead in Chicago, after an illness of only a week. He was 


forty-one years old, and had been in the employ of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company for fifteen years. His loss will be severely felt, 
for, with his complete knowledge of automatic sprinkler protection and 
his wide circle of business friends, he was a man of far-reaching in- 
fluence in his chosen field. 


Vice President E. H. A. Correa, of the Home, is seriously ill from the 
effects of blood poisoning, and the physicians are apprehensive that the 
heart may in time become dangerously affected. The vice president’s 
condition gives his many friends much anxiety. The latest advices 
yesterday were to the effect that there had been a slight improvement. 


Mr. James A. Thomas, one of the oldest insurance men of Nashville, 
Tenn., and a noted member of General Forrest’s cavalry in the Civil 
War, died in that city on Tuesday after a long illness. He repre- 
sented the German-American, North British and Mercantile, and 
Scottish Union many years as Southern general agent. 


Mr. Robert K, Orr, who was actuary of the Michigan Insurance Department 
under Commissioner Barry, and latterly his secretary at the Metro- 
politan Life, has been engaged by the present Michigan commissioner 
to establish the new workmen’s compensation bureau for that State. 
He will be absent from New York four months. 


Mr. Frank J. Forrest has been transferred from Denver to Detroit, where he 
will have charge of the lake coast territory as far as Buffalo for the 
North American Accident. G. S. Dunscomb goes from Seattle to 
Denver to succeed Mr. Forrest, leaving the entire coast territory in 
charge of J. L. Dunscomb at San Fancisco. 


Mr. George H. Moore, assistant manager of the. Western department of 
the Liverpool’ and London and Globe, completed thirty years of 
service with the company on October 1, and was presented by the 
field men with a moonstone pin surrounded by diamonds as a testi- 
monial of their esteem. 


Colonel Arnold A. Rand, second vice president of the John Hancock Life, 
has been advanced to be commander-in-chief of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States. He served during the Civil War in the Fourth 
Massachusetts Cavalry. 


Mr. R. N. Trimingham, secretary of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
who was sent on a trip abroad by the board, returned this week, and 
was at his desk for the first time on Tuesday morning. 


Mr. Neal Bassett, Western manager for the Firemen’s of Newark, has been 
appointed to represent the Western Insurance Bureau on the joint 
supervisory committee for the mountain field. 


Mr. Charles Hughes is now connected with the Prussian Life insurance 
company, which does a life reinsurance business exclusively in this 
country. Its head office is at Hartford. 


Mr. N. T. Robertson, of the Continental, has been transferred to the 
Fidelity-Phenix insurance company, and given charge in the office of 
the Southern department of the latter. 


Mr. Thomas J. Ryan, the showman, who committed suicide in 
phia, had $100,000 insurance on his life. 
barrassed. 


Philadel- 


He was not financially em- 


President L. Brackett Bishop, of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will take a trip abroad after the annual convention at Memphis. 


President Louis H. Fibel, of the Great Eastern Casualty, has gone to the 
Pacific Coast on account of the company’s business. 


Mr. Harry Furse has resigned from the Ocean Accident to become comp- 
troller for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


Mr. J. C. Shafer has resigned as manager of the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, effective December 1. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance, 


The Surety Association of America held a two days’ ses- 
sion at the Waldorf-Astoria this week at which amendments. 
were made to the rules which it is believed will meet the ob- 
jections of the non-conference companies. The association 
changed its plan of organization so that hereafter its paid 
official will be a secretary, and the meetings will be presided 
over by some company executive, who shall be appointed at 
each meeting to have charge of the next. The association 
elected R. R. Gilkey, who has been associated with the 
American Surety at Chicago for the past twenty years, to be 
its secretary. Mr. Gilkey grew up with the American Surety, 
was for several years assistant manager at Chicago, and about 
five years ago was made manager there, succeeding the late 
Daniel T. Hunt. A few months ago Mr. Gilkey, being an 
able attorney as well as surety underwriter, was put in 
charge of the company’s legal department at Chicago, and 
Mr. Jenks was made manager. His selection for the post of 
secretary of the Surety Association was the result of a search 
for a capable man of long experience, which description fits 
Mr. Gilkey. He will come East as soon as it is possible 
for him to close up his Chicago affairs. It is believed that 
by the various actions taken this week any doubts which may 
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have been entertained for the future of the association have 
been dispelled. 


In the first year of the Washington State Industrial Com- 
mission, which ended on September 30, there were 12,000 ac- 
cident claims reported from the industries covered by the 
law. There were about 300 death claims, of which 278 have 
already been adjusted. There are 1,600 claims yet undisposed 
of. During the year the contributions paid by employers into 
the State accident fund aggregated $980,445, from which pay- 
ments aggregating $445,527 have been made in cash, and of 
the balance of $534,918 the commission has set aside a re- 
serve of $243,984. In cleaning up the year’s business the 
commission passed upon 1,969 claims in September, the last 
few days calling for night as well as day sessions. The 
Washington Industrial Insurance Commission apparently 
finds the expenses of administering the State insurance law 
increasing heavily. The appropriation for the commission for 
the fiscal year 1911-12 was $150,000. The appropriation asked 
for the year 1913-14 is $250,000, or an increase of $100,000. 
It is estimated that the premiums, or assessments on em- 
ployers, handled by the commission during the year will ag- 
gregate about $1,000,000. On that basis the appropriation, 
which is similar to the expense account of a stock company, 
will be 25 per cent. of the premium account. 


Announcement is made of the incorporation at Albany of 
twin companies, the National Motor Indemnity Company and 
the National Motor Insurance Company, for the immediate 
purpose of affording complete coverage for automobiles, al- 
though the charters of the companies are broad enough to 
permit the writing of all casualty and fire and marine lines. 
William B. Joyce is named as one of the incorporators, and 
it is announced that he will be chairman of the directors of 
the two companies, whose boards, officiary and agency force 
will be identical throughout. The division in organization is 
required under the statutes of this State. The first named 
company will insure automobiles against collision, property 
damage and owner’s liability, while the other company will 
insure against the fire, explosion and marine hazards. The 
capital will be, respectively, $800,000 and $500,000, and the sur- 
plus, likewise, $400,000 and $250,000. A president has been 
chosen, it is announced, but his name will be made known 
later. 





The London Observer gives the following account of a very 
unusual accident: 


Several morals can be drawn from an accident recorded by the Paris 
correspondent of the Standard, and said by him to be without parallel. 
One is that everybody needs’ protection by means of an accident policy. 
The accident occurred at the Austerlitz station of the Orleans line, in the 
heart of Paris. Two trains, it is stated, were due almost at the same 
moment, the first being a local train from Juvisy, driven by electric power. 
The platform was filled with a dozen hand trucks, piled with heavy luggage, 
known by the name of ‘‘devils.’”” One was top-heavy, and on being shaken 
by the vibration of the incoming train it spontaneously rolled over the 
edge, just in front of the engine, which sent it flying like a projectile, with 
terrific force, into the middle of the other trucks, round which had gathered 
a group of porters. The various articles were sent flying in all directions, 
and the men, seized with panic, dashed into the 6 foot way on the opposite 
side of the platform, without noticing the Toulouse express coming in. The 
engine caught one man and cut him completely in two, and injured seven 
others more or less severely. Fortunately speed had been much reduced, 
though trains are accustomed to arrive at this station at a considerable pace, 
only stopping briefly before proceeding to the terminus a few minutes 
further on. 





The amicable contention between the Maryland Casualty 
_and the Insurance Department of the State of Washington is 
likely to be carried into the courts. 
clerical error was made in enacting the insurance code in 


It is conceded that a 


a Eaten Eas hae ———s : 
a 


IQII, when it was provided therein that fidelity and surety 
companies might not also write steam boiler insurance, 
nevertheless Insurance Commissioner Schively regarded the 
law as his only guide and asked the companies to retire 
from one line or the other. The Maryland Casualty believed 
that the intent of the lawmakers -was entitled to considera- 
tion, and the contention has proceeded amicably around that 
point. The latest is the notice by the commissioner to cancel 
all steam boiler policies written since the new code went into 
effect, and the reply to that will probably be an application 
for an injunction to restrain the enforcement of the order. 


The Maryland Casualty had a gala day on Monday of this 
week when it formally opened the new tower of its home 
office building at Baltimore. This is nineteen stories high 
and surpasses any other in that portion of the country. Sev- 
eral thousand people visited the building and ascended to the 
observation platform for a look at the topography of the 
nearby country. The company’s employees were delegated 
to escort the visitors about, and every attention was shown 
them. The directors met and showered congratulations upon 
President John T. Stone, whose capability made possible this 
new evidence of prosperity. A fine life size portrait of Mr. 
Stone, presented by the board of directors to the company, 
was unveiled in the board room. The presentation address 
was by William J. Donnelly. 


The New York Insurance Department in reply to a ques- 
tion has ruled that there is nothing in Section 70, Sub-Divi- 
sion 9, which prevents a casualty company insuring against 
loss or damage to an automobile while being transported on 
an elevator from one floor to another in a building. The 
department has also ruled that a reduced rate may be granted 
on automobiles habitually housed in cities having first class 
fire departments, and that reduced rates may be given on 
automobiles where the policy limits the coverage to the 
United States, with an additional charge for the time the car 
is in Canada. On the latter two questions the department 
held there was no violation of the anti-discrimination law. 

The North American Accident insurance company of Chi- 
cago has prepared a new industrial policy under which work- 
men in States in which workmen’s compensation laws are in 
force may be insured for such portion of their time and 
against such hazards of accident and illness as are not al- 
ready covered by workmen’s compensation policies held by 
their employers. This policy is to be issued at a proportion- 
ate rate of premium according to the circumstances, and will 
provide agents of the North American with a policy for the 
man who objects to paying a premium for a coverage that 
overlaps another form of coverage already in existence. 


Prospects seem good for favorable action by the Southern 
Conference of Casualty and Surety Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting on October 28 at Dallas on the proposition to 
merge with the Detroit Conference. It is pointed out that 
the interests of the two organizations are identical, and that 
by arranging for a mid-winter meeting in the South they 
can be served in a more logical way than by maintaining two 
separate institutions. The Southern underwriters appreciate 
the value of the Detroit Conference educational bureau, and 
would like to participate in it. A large attendance is expected 
at the Dallas meeting. 


One of the arguments urged by the backers of the State 
plan of compensation insurance in Washington was the ex- 
pense involved in the stock company system because of com- 
missions to agents, salaries to officers, etc. The Washington 
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Industrial Insurance Commission, however, having had an ap- 
_propriation for administration of $150,000 last year, has asked 
for $250,000 for next year. As the assessments on employers 
are estimated at a million dollars for this year, this indicates 
an expense ratio of 25 per cent., and that without any taxes 
or any commissions to agents. 


The New York State Democratic platform makes the fol- 


lowing bid for votes: 

Time has clearly shown that the practice under the old concept of em- 
ployers’ liability for injury to employees is insufficient and ineffective to do 
justice to injured workers and their dependents. We, therefore, pledge the 
Democratic party of the State of New York to the enactment of a compre- 
hensive and just workman’s compensation law by which the industry under 
State supervision shall bear the financial burden of the industrial risks to 
the life and limb of the workers. To promote such legislation a Democratic 
Legislature has already passed a proposed amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion, and we pledge ourselves to pass again this proposed amendment in 
the next session of the Legislature. 





The New York Insurance Department has ruled that profit- 
sharing endorsements on liability policies are matters of busi- 
ness policy for each company to decide concerning, and not 
for the department to rule upon, inasmuch as they do not 
violate the anti-rebate laws. As to the practice of offering 
to substitute other bonds for those of the Empire State Surety 
by making good to the bondholder the difference between the 
short rate of cancellation and the pro rata rate, the depart- 
ment holds that this is unlawful and must not be indulged in. 


A London cable dispatch of Monday says that the British 
Cabinet has considered increased remuneration for the doc- 
tors under the Lloyd-George insurance act. It is understood 
that it agreed to increase the amount allocated to them by 
$5,000,000 annually, making possible the payment of 7s. 6r. 
($1.80) per insured person a year, and thus meeting the 
doctors more than half way. The doctors declared that the 
least they would accept was $2.04, and the Government of- 
fered $1.44, after first offering $1.08. 





Under the new workmen’s compensation law of Michigan 
the Insurance Department is required to establish and ad- 
minister a State insurance fund, provided at least five em- 
ployers, with an aggregate of 3,000 employees, make applica- 
tion. Such applications have been made, and the department 
has appointed Robert K. Orr, of New York, former actuary 
of the department, to take charge of the work. 





Objections have been made on the part of the Government 
to the liquidation of the United Surety of Baltimore. United 
States District Attorney Hill pointed out that many Federal 
bonds written by the company were still in existence on 
which penalties amounted to over $700,000. Judge Heuisler 
_has the matter under advisement. 


The National Surety on Tuesday elected ten new directors 
as follows: R. J. Jenks, Edwin S. Schenck, Percy Chubb, 
George B. Cortelyou, Alvin W. Krech, Col. T. C. du Pont, 
SW. A. Tucker, William S. Kinnear, L. B. Brainard and P. A. 
S. Franklin. 


The Consolidated Life and Casualty Company of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has been organized to take over the Consolidated 
Casualty of Arkansas. The new concern will have a capital 
of $250,000, of which $25,000 has been paid in. 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company has been or- 
ganized to write compensation and liability insurance on lum- 
ber and woodworking plants exclusively. It co-operates with 
the lumber mutual fire companies. 
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The International Mercantile Bond Company of California 
has made an offer of $200 per share for stock control of the 
American Credit Indemnity, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider the offer. 


The New England Casualty has resigned from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service and Information Bureau. 





Insurance Legislation. 


Florida. 





TALLAHASSEE, October to.—The Florida Legislature has been 
in extra session this month to enact a law favoring the city of 
Jacksonville. No insurance measures were offered. 





Vermont. 





The Vermont Legislature has re-elected Insurance Com- 
missioners Guy W. Bailey and Edward H. Deavitt. 

Only two bills have been introduced in the Legislature, both 
relating to capital punishment—not for insurance companies. 














Miscellany, 


This 
solidation of Publicity and Educational 
Bureaus Considered. 


Meeting of Casualty Underwriters Week—Con= 





at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Tuesday, at which the matter of the consolidation 
of the Detroit Conference Educational Bureau with the Publicity 
Bureau heretofore operated jointly by the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the Detroit 
Conference was discussed, proved to be somewhat disappoint- 
ing, since differences developed which led to the resignation 
from the bureau of one company, the turning back of another 
which was apparently about to enter, and the probable resigna- 
tion of at least one and perhaps two more. 

The matter of education and publicity has been a mooted one 
for some years. Following the departmental outbreak of last 
year from which the industrial companies suffered much, they 
have felt that some method of acquainting the public with the 
functions and advantages of industrial accident and health insur- 
ance was necessary. The rapidly changing conditions surround- 


The meeting of casualty underwriters 


ing the business of the liability companies forced the organiza- 
tion of a bureau of publicity, whose efforts have in the past 
been mainly to combat attempts to force inimical legislation 
against the companies. With the advent of workmen’s compen- 
sation, which the companies in its earlier forms feared, but 
which has later been accepted as the best method of protection 
for workmen against the hazards of their occupations, the ac- 
tivities of the Publicity Bureau have been confined principally 
to that branch of the business, and a tremendous amount of 
labor has been put forth in the conduct of the work. 

At the meeting of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters at Old Point Comfort, a plan for the 
broadening of the scope of the Publicity Bureau was adopted, 
after much discussion, as to the best method to be employed, 
with a view to bringing about a consolidation with the Detroit 
Conference bureau. At the session of the Detroit Conference 
a few weeks later its educational bureau was established in 
permanent form, finances were provided, and a permanent secre- 
tary was appointed, but activities were held up, pending the out- 
come of the conference of this week, which had already been 


arranged for. ‘This, it has been explained, was done to avoid 
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another year of delay in case the consolidation was not effected. 

At the morning session of the meeting on Tuesday the new 
constitution of the reorganized bureau was submitted and 
changes made, and at the opening of the afternoon session it was 
adopted. It provided for an enlarged board of governors, of 
whom seven were to be named by the International Association 
and three by the Detroit Conference. The latter was in defer- 
ence to a request from the Detroit Conference that its repre- 
sentation be increased to three. The resolution to authorize 
the governing board of the Bureau of Publicity to negotiate with 
the executive committee of the Detroit Conference for a con- 
tract of consolidation was offered by Mr. Faxon of the A*tna 
Life, and about to put to vote by Chairman Bro 
Smith when there arose a discussion over the only piece of 
literature so far issued by the Detroit Conference Educational 
Bureau, in which it developed that some of the companies inter- 
ested in the writing of workmen’s compensation insurance feel 
that the companies writing industrial policies only were by the 
use of this literature imperiling the probability of success of 
proposed workmen’s compensation legislation in the various 
States where such laws do not now exist. Chairman W. G. Cur- 
tis, of the educational committee of the Detroit Conference, who 
wrote and published the circular, explained that the industrial 
companies had no intention of hindering the spread of proper 
workmen’s compensation laws, and pointed out that the Detroit 
Conference had some time ago asked for a draft of such a 
workmen’s compensation measure as would be approved by the 
liability companies, to the end that the conference companies 
might set their agents at work to help bring about the enact- 
ment of such a law. 

The discussion following indicated clearly that there was a 
divided sentiment on the subject, and, although when the 
resolution was finally put to vote, it was passed by a vote of 
seven to five, with ten companies not voting, there seemed to 
be little probability that the negotiations would result in the 
consolidation as proposed. 

Following the announcement of the vote United States 
Manager C. H. Franklin, of the Frankfort-General, resigned 
from the Publicity Bureau and withdrew from the meeting, 
and Vice President Frank E. Law, of the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty, announced that his company would reconsider its pre- 
vious intention to join and would not so join. President 
John T. Stone, who had been obliged to leave early, had 
stated that in the event of the consolidation as proposed his 
company could not remain in the bureau. 

The entire situation is unfortunate and regrettable, and it 1s 
hoped that for the good of the business as a whole some way 
may be found for a solution of the difficulty which will re- 
unite the companies in a solid front against the activities sure 
to feature the coming legislative season. 


was be 





Insurance Society of New York. 





The annual bulletin of the Insurance Society of New York 
was mailed to members today. The society promises a season full 
of interesting matters for its members. Thirty-five meetings of 
interest to the fire underwriter, the casualty man and the ac- 
countant in insurance offices are scheduled. The speakers in 
every instance are men of authority, and will talk on subjects 
with which they are well acquainted. We append the list of 
meetings and speakers. The library has been enriched by the 
addition of some 180 new books and pamphlets. One hundred 
and seventy-seven new members have been added since January. 
The library room itself has been enlarged to double its former 
size, and was patronized during the past year by 1,049 visitors. 
The number of books withdrawn during the year was 498. It is 
pointed out that since the fire which destroyed the Equitable 


Building the library of the Insurance Society is the only gen- 
eral insurance library in the city. 

The next meeting of the society will be held on Tuesday, 
evening, October 22, 1912. Dinner will be served at 6:15 at the 
Drug and Chemical Club, 100 William street, and the speaker 
of the evening will be Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty Company, who will address the society on 
“Workmen's Compensation Laws as Distinguished from Em- 
ployers’ Liabiilty Laws.” 


The following is the list of subjects and speakers for the com- 
ing season after the first meeting mentioned above: 


October 25, 1912.—Underlying Principles of Business 
spondence. Charles Lyman Case. 

November 26, 1912.—The Doctrine of Subrogation in Its Prac- 
tical Application to Insurance. George Richards. 

December 17, 1912.—Some Phases of Workmen’s Compensation 
in the United States. Edwin W. De Leon. 

December 27, 1912.—The King’s English. Henry W. aton. 

January 28, 1913—The Underwriting of Sprinklered Risks. 
Henry L. Phillips. 

March 25, 1913.—Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
Deming. 

April 15, 1913.—Courtesy. George A. Cullen. 

April 22, 19%13.—Question Meeting. William B. Ellison. 

Ten meetings of the Round Table Order are scheduled, with 
subjects and leaders as follows: 


Corre- 


Richard A. 


November 18, 1912.—The Chemistry of Fire. Ernest S. Clayton. 
December 10, 1912——Some Problems of the Counterman. Ed- 
ward C. Decker. 
aie 14, 1913.—Use and Occupancy Insurance. William H. 
oop. . 


January 21, 1913.—The Compensation Insurance Rates. How 
Should They Be Computed? Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 

February 11, 1913.—The Hazards of Oils and Solvents. W. B. 
Grier. 

February 18, 1913.—Concrete Construction. Prof. Ira H. Wool- 
son. 

March 11, 1913.—Early History of the Restricted Sprinklered 
Risk. Everett U. Crosby. 


March 18, 1913.—Plate Glass Insurance. Nelson D. Sterling. 

April 8, 1913.—Passing It Along. Louis N. Dennison. 

May 13, 1913.—Liability Insurance Inspections. Robert H. 
Pearson. : 


The accountancy branch will hold five meetings, with sub- 
jects and speakers as follows: 
October 28, 1912.—Bonds. John Hanway. 
November 18, 1t912.—The Accountant and the Insurance De- 
partment. S. Herbert Wolfe. 
February 17, 1913.—Popular Fallacies Regarding the Liability of © 
Brokers and Agents for Premiums Collected. Frederick T. — 
Case. 
] 
March 17, dea Office Building as an Investment. Francis 
Gridle 
April 7, io —Kind of Statistics to Be Kept and Method of 
Keeping Them: Statistical Results from Accounting Ree- 
ords. Claude E. Scattergood. : 
The Barebones Alumni Association of New York University 
is closely allied to the Insurance Society, and announces in the 
bulletin the following program: 
November 6, 1912.—Automatic Sprinklers; All Phases Thereof 
(Stereopticon Illustrations). E. P. Boone. L 
December 3, 1912.—Fire Protection: The Owner’s Viewpoint. 
Frederick C. Mott. 
February 4, 1913—Automatic Sprinkler Apparatus: 
neering Difficulties. George I. Rockwood. 
March 4, 1913.—Fire, The Fireman, and Fire Prevention. 
liam Guerin, Deputy Chief N. Y. Fire Department. 
April 1, 1913.—Automatic Sprinkler Installation-and Its Rela- 
tion to Various Occupancies. Henry A. Fiske. 


From the above program it will be noted that the Insurance 
Society and its allied interests are actively engaged in a worthy 
cause. The suggestion of the president, Albert Roswell Hosford, 
assistant manager of the Royal insurance company, that the in- 
surance companies should contribute annually a small sum for 
the support and encouragement of the society, is worthy of 
favorable consideration on the part of every company official. 
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Too much cannot be said in praise of the untiring efforts of 
the management of this society, resulting in the progress it 
has made during the past three or four years. 

The work of the able secretary-treasurer, Edward R. Hardy, 
is an asset te the society not measurable by the standard of dol- 
lars and cents. The library, in charge of an experienced and 


obliging librarienne, is one of the most useful adjuncts to the 
insurance business. 





The New York Public Service Commission Is Quarrelsome 
About Subway Fire Protection. 

The Public Service Commission of New York has written to 
Attorney General Carmody calling his attention to the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, which it says has repeatedly been called 
an illegal combination, and asking him to undertake an investi- 
gation to determine whether the Exchange does violate the laws 
of the State. The commission has also written to Mayor Gaynor 
protesting against the action of Fire Commissioner Johnson in 
issuing orders to subway contractors covering details of their 
work, which the commission asserts are under its sole juris- 
diction, and asking the Mayor to see that Commissioner Johnson’s 
orders are withdrawn. Copies of these letters have been for- 
warded to Superintendent of Insurance Emmet. 

The action of the commission has been taken on account of the 
demand made by the Fire Insurance Exchange on all property 
owners whose cellars have been opened in the course of the new 
subway construction for the erection of fireproof walls between 
their property and the subway work, under pain of increase in 
insurance rates in varying amounts, with a maximum of $2.50 a 
thousand. This demand the commission considers to be “ex- 
orbitant,” in view of the fact that in twelve years of subway 
construction there has not been a single fire attributable to the 
work. It took up the matter with the Exchange, with the result 
that the latter refused to consider the suggestions of the com- 
mission, except in a minor particular, and passed over the request 
of Chairman Willcox for a conference. 

The complaint about the Fire Insurance Exchange to the At- 
-torney General makes the following statement: 





The exactions of the Insurance Exchange are not justified 
by any past fire losses in connection with subway work, and the 
commission is advised by its chief engineer that the requirements 
of the Exchange are unreasonable and unnecessary. 

As the rates of this privately constituted body are not subject 
to regulation, there appears to be no method of compelling it to 
take a reasonable course in this matter. As matters now stand, 
without any power of review, the property owners affected must 
either pay the increased rates or build unnecessarily expensive 
partitions. 
the commission will not submit to the exactions of the Fire In- 
surance Exchange, it follows that through the arbitrary action 
of the Exchange the property owners throughout the city are 
called upon to pay unreasonable insurance rates. 

It has been repeatedly urged in the past that the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange constitutes an illegal combination in 
violation of the laws of the State of New York. The commis- 
sion, in view of the circumstances, respectfully calls this matter 
to your attention, with the request that you make an investigation 
to determine whether the Exchange is existing in violation of 
the laws of the State, and, if so, that you take the necessary 
action in the premises. 


It is learned that the reply of Manager Robb of the Fire In- 
surance Exchange will be issued next Monday. The action taken 
by the Exchange has been wholly in the interest of fire pro- 
tection. 9 


In its attack on Fire Commissioner Johnson the Public Service 
Commission accuses him of being in collusion with the Fire In- 
surance Exchange and against the commission. It asks the 
Mayor to have the order of the Fire Commissioner, regarding 
the construction of fireproof walls in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the fire underwriters, withdrawn. 


As this work is in charge of the commission, and as’ 





Fire Commissioner Johnson in a letter to the Mayor in answer 
to the complaints of the Public Service Commission says that he 
is only enforcing the present fire prevention law, and it inci- 
dentally happens that the Fire Insurance Exchange must increase 
its rates if a mere partition is erected in place of the fireproof 
wall removed. Of the statement of Chairman Willcox, of the 
commission, that there has never been a fire in the subway 
work, which has been in progress now for twelve years, the Com- 
missioner says: “That is like saying that, having never died, we 
shall never die. Of course, one does not fear but a single 
catastrophe of this sort.” 


Program for Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Atlanta, Ga., 
Next Week. 





Turespay Mornine, OcrToBeEr 15. 


Addresses of Welcome—Hon. Courtland S. Winn, mayor of 
Atlanta; Hon. John M. Slaton, Governor-elect of Georgia; 
Mr. Fred W. Cole, president Atlanta Insurance Exchange. 

Response—C. H. Woodworth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

President’s Address—Hon. James H. Southgate, Durham, N .C. 

Reports of Standing Committees—Executive Committee, Ruther- 
ford Lipscomb, chairman, Atlanta, Ga.; Grievance Commit- 
tee, E. P. Ingraham, chairman, Worcester, Mass.; Legis- 
lative Committee, George D. Markham, chairman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Organization Committee, W. J. Raffensberger, chair 
man, York, Pa.; Joint Conference Committee, C. H. Wood- 
worth, chairman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Appointment of Resolutions and Nominating Committees. 


TurespAy AFTERNOON. 


Special Reports—Uniform Blank Committee, C. F. Hildreth, 
chairman, Freeport, Ill.; Publicity Committee, F. W. Offen- 
hauser, chairman, Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 

Address—‘‘Letting George Do It,’ Young E. Allison, Editor 
Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 

Open Debate—‘“Banks and Trust Companies,” A. W. Neale, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. F. Souder, Toledo, Ohio, and others. 
Introduction of New Business—Resolutions may be introduced 
and debated, and then referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. Members are requested to present resolutions in 

writing. 

Organ recital at Auditorium Armory by Dr. Percy Starnes. 

WEDNESDAY MorNING, OCTOBER 16. 


Open Debate—“State Made Rates.” 
D. Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Agencies and Underwriters’ Agencies—Charles B. Alex- 
ie Clarksburg, W. Va.; Walker Taylor, Wilmington, 
ING Ce 

Address—“The Department and the Agent,” Hon. Herman L. 
Ekern, Commissioner of Insurance, Madison, Wis. 


Discussion led by George 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Open Debate—“Good of the Order.” Under this head delegates 
are invited to give expression to their views along this line, 
particular attention being called to the following subjects: 
Co-operation—for better laws, for better enforcement, for 
better practices, for elimination of long term credits; casualty 
insurance as an adjunct to the fire office; methods of com- 
pensation, flat, graded and contingent; net income: elimina- 
tion of the drones and parasites. 

Address—Alexander W. King, attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 

Introduction of New Business—Resolutions introduced after this 
session will be referred to the incoming committee on reso- 
lutions. 

Session followed by dinner and dance at the Piedmont Driving 
Club. 

TuurspAy Morninc, OCTOBER 17. 


Address—“The Local Agent: His Duties and Privileges,” Hon. 
James R. Young, Insurance Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C. 
Reports of Committees—Resolutions Committee, Nominations 

Committee. 
Election of officers. 
Invitations for next meeting. 
Adjournment. 
Session followed by old-fashioned Georgia 


barbecue at Cold 
Springs ’Cue Club. 
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ektographs. 
JBy Bek. 
There Are Inventors Yet. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in his “Some Early Memories,’ now 
running in Scribner's Magazine, relates this story of General 


Butler and Rufus Choate: 

““Fle was always inventing things,’ said General Butler. 
“When he was a young man he invented some baking machinery 
and set up a factory equipped with it in New Hampshire. The 
invention wasn’t worth a damn and the concern failed and, of 
course (I liked General Butler’s ‘of course” at this point), it 
burned down. * 

‘“*The insurance companies refused to pay and the claimant 
retained Mr. Choate and me to sue them. I took charge of the 
case, but the claimant insisted on seeing Mr. Choate, and so one 
day I took him to Mr. Choate’s office and the claimant told his 


story. When he had gone I said to Mr. Choate, ‘What a liar 
our client is. Mr. Choate said, looking at me with his melan- 
choly eyes: ‘I would not say that, Mr. Butler; call him an in- 
ventor. ” 


In 1932. 


Wife (proudly)—“What do you think of the way I handled 
the campaign in our ward?” 

Husband (tolerantly)—‘Quite creditably, 
course, it can’t compare with the campaigns mother used to 
make.” 


Coroner’s Cocktail. 


Mix three chorus girls with as many men, and soak in cham- 
pagne until midnight; squeeze into an auto and add a dash of 
joy and a drunken chauffeur; shake well and serve at seventy 
miles an hour. 


Paul Morton, the noted insurance official, told at the insurance 
men’s banquet in New York an appropriate story. 
“In a town,” he said, “where life insurance was a rare thing, 
a school teacher said to a little boy pupil: 
‘*Tommy, define the word widow.’* 
‘A widow,’ Tommy answered, ‘is a poor woman with a large 
family of children who takes boarders.’” 





worse Jew stories going about than that of 
Ikestein saying to his little boy, Ikey, “Go an’ put yer ’at on an’ 
come with me to the Prudential. I’m go‘ng’ to insure ye.” And, 
bursting into tears and falling on his knees appealingly, the kid 
burst out, “O fader, fader, don’t insure me: I’m too young to be 
set afire!”—Sporting Times. 


There are many 





In a certain Kansas town the residents are now enjoying clear 
water since the installation of a filtration plant. One woman, 
in telling another of a bath she had enjoyed since the water was 
no longer cloudy and muddy, commented: “I took a bath this 
morning, and do you know when I got into the clear water IJ 
felt real embarrassed !”—Kansas City Journal. 


“Every time I take out a new insurance policy my wife gets 
anery.” 

“T should think she would feel just the other way about it.” 

“No; she’s one of those people who believe that it will never 
rain as long as they carry umbrellas.” 


“Before you were married he said he would go through fire 
and water for you, didn’t he?” 

“T thought he did, but I think now that I misunderstand him. 
I think he must have said firewater.’—Houston Post. 





You 
How 


“Why, the baby’s been as still as a mouse all this time. 
are a good boy to have kept your little brother so quiet. 
did you amuse him so?” 

“T gave him the mucilage bottle to suck, 


noe) 


Bella—“He said he would kiss me or die in the attempt.” 

Della—“ Well ?” 

Bella—“He has no life insurance, and I pitied his poor old 
mother.”’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


my dear—though, of. 
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Kahlotus, Wash., July 30.—Dwelling and contents of Seth 
Moore, nine miles south of Kahlotus, totally destroyed by fire— 
Journal of Commerce. 

“What do you call your mule, uncle?” : 

“You mean what’s his name, boss, or whut Ah calls him?” 
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LJANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


[SEAL] 








Agencies 
im all the Principal Places 
is the United States. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Loss 08 Pei oo) aii. Gives Sic cc nme hives wialaleialece dip 8 olnierg. Sr Sin Saleen $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ............ 0... ce ceee ce eeee $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, bes Moines, towa 


ERNEST E, CLARK, President, 
Organized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years 3 for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 


GROSS ASSETS OVER a jae Beet s 











$18,200,000 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 
RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 
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Equitable Accident Company 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘“ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ” 
Reeea | = oe ee = ee = '$1.00.000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 








** The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





Incorporated 1819, Charter Perpetual. 


Ne $5,000,000. 00 
ee. wu oe ve ccecvceus 22,017,389.71 
UUMMNIEMNIITIES, -, | |... sac ncccccoccecce 9,183,194.97 
Ds nck oaiecsiccna ec cesiece we 7,834,194.74 
marimeerOr . Dlicyholders.—<.......<+-sec0ee 12,834,194.74 
aeseaee le sid Iii O3-) Years! (isa. ececcscocss 128,003,578.80 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REKS, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
EK. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
een eine K.. Meteo: | Assistant Secretaries. 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
THOS, E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 

L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E, C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen, Ag 
MARINE DEPARTMENT : 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jack on Boulevard. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 


Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 


address: 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 
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REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


POG e.s Si .We-K,. B.ELEIS, Secretary 








No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, president 


North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 








Established 1809. 


OFFICE: 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 


mE Fidelity and 


Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NEW YORK 





Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 


$10,678,673.37 
3,124,412.06 
39,481,720.02 


Capital and Aurpluss... «<P sii tloac 
Losses paid to June 30, 1912..... 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 


THERWEEKLY 


UNDERWRITER. 














CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, $258,319, 009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


Assets,. mek Sater 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 











PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1/782 





FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. D, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD | JOINT 











SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD { MANAGERS 
EPL, 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause oat Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








BERKSHIRE Liberal _Contracts_to_Productive_Agents 
LIFE . Gr 

If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 

references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 





Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, é 5 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 | 








TERLING 


—- Fire -— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 








METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T® WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Policyholders in 1911.................. $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 55,582,183.20 


$1,771,542.93 








Excess of Payments over Receipts 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 














Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANGH 
JANUARY 1, 1912 


ALBECES:-, 5 vidi.veniere etulenaferetale wierels aia\e.a/etelaie wie ew lan eiele nt eis iate s ereeietenene $1,657,481.26 
Liabilities ¥.'c:vercitefas cteinaie sfenin o's eintececvtate oleletese, oles tatelcios neaeeeate 935,002.52 
Net “Surplussicesiwte ce cerca cis orsre ei oit'e olntetetnlete a atereaterererets $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W.R, BROCK, Vice President , 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Managsr, 


« 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


cours 795 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German Americar 
Insurance Company 
New York 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 








A 
ESTABLISHED 1853 <é 
PUGMCLBVAMUATY) T5102 015s os oclv dole cies ccviccvcesosccccncece $4,000, 428.73 
Total Liabilities, etaen ia ti ta cteraretercivte\ ties) sie 'e!a’s)e ce cle\e s's.0'0 e's 2,044,458.91 
UNTIL MIMI yi alave vic. aicisc'o cies dclsicacle'vajeeavicccecons shetete atstate 500,000, 00 
Surplus to Eolieyholders Minictaieiers </e't staleisisieve aia ois'e.cie oi 6.6.0.0 slave I 955,969.82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





METS A Oe an. oaicls «ec ieis.c bissis a tig idiela ssa e.oc0 cos ceesees $750,000.00 
Remsurance and all Liabilities: .....cccccccvcccccccccoccs 4,631,620.85 
SITE aM SP a2 21° Wa ntalarasaetiereaislaigie'sla osivieeeeccee 2,240,478.24 

SPOtdIeVATIUATY VI, I9l2ao sce vies sscinccccciacciscecccns +++ $7,622,099.09 


K, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 





‘1 


“We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’ Ss PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—" 


The Commercial & Financtal Chrontcle,”’ 7-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN Y 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1], 1912 





GAG aiital ee cs chans trestle are Smad. nes alee catia aidaats cies watts ehreaocen $1,000,000, 00 
PELE Taso ran eraie le diiele aicltiov’e, c atoicleo e16 telat ote ncthels Saitiate estas pein rv erereits(s $6,852,645.96 
Net SOrplus e0cch at cx coe Se owsies caleadeiels dale htieateeuls daw Suaalcndconiees 6 $2, 289,631.94 
Starpl as fOr be OLCY HLOld Or Ss <:. & oc loichs (scsietsis oie sloreiste seine wre o ole aah inretere cleus e $3,289,631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America, 


New Yorx., 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
discover fires every day, and PUT THEM OUT. 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


Providence, R. I., and Principal Cities Steam and Hot Water Heating 


and Power Piping Systems. 40-106 


Send for Booklet Automatic Fire Pro- 
tection—It shows HOW. 








rH | Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
Jefferson Fire of New York 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
wees Backed by almost illimitable 





520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 


YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


66 
FL. & D.”” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
ees 1890 
Capital, = = ao 2eUs 000.00 
Assets, 3,000.57 
Surplus “ Policvnolderat sey PR 4831.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 


resources, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters’ policy is the 
strongest fire policy issued 
today. 


fiross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,127,588 


Home Office: Western Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 
New York Chicago 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL’ VALUES @iniakeuea 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 
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AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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THE hospitable South entertained both the great insur- 
ance agents’ national associations this week, and it ap- 
pears from the reports of the proceedings that the festive 
features were almost, if not quite, as prominent as those 
relating to business. The effect, we have no doubt, was 
to put all the delegates in good humor. So it appears 
that at the Atlanta gathering of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents harmony reigned and 
much was done to promote the cordial relations between 
the companies and their representatives. The quick rais- 
ing of funds by subscription for membership extension is 
good evidence of faith in the future of the association. 
The meeting enjoyed the advantage of having the ties be- 
tween insurance agents and State supervising departments 
described by two astute insurance commissioners, those 
of North Carolina and Wisconsin. The enlightenment 
should do them good. All the addresses were interesting, 
that of our esteemed contemporary, Colonel Allison, par- 
ticularly so, and they are liberally spread before cur read- 
ers on succeeding pages. 


THE meeting of the life underwriters at Memphis was 
likewise a success in attendance and accomplishment. A 
healthy growth was indicated in the report of the secre- 
tary of new local associations and additional member- 
ship in old ones. The discussions, led by the capable Mr. 
Charles Jerome Edwards on how to secure prospects, the 
value of team work and the efficacy of systematic office 
direction of personal endeavor, brought forth the views 
of successful managers and solicitors from all quarters 
and were highly educational. The energy and enthusiasm 
engendered by these annual meetings of the agency rep- 
resentatives of life insurance is unquestionable, and they 
should receive, as they do, the active support of the com- 
panies, as was evidenced in the address of the manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
utility and importance of the association was well stated 
_ in the words of President Dowling of the Louisiana Board 
of Health when he said: “Your organization, economic 
in purpose and in its relation to the individual, with equip- 
ment in force of trained, intelligent men, having sufficient 
capital to risk investment in a business foremost in the 
social institutions of the world, is the ideal agency for 

this work.” 
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In 1885 the Legislature of New Hampshire passed val- 
ued policy and anti-compact laws, the latter covering only 
the fire insurance companies of other States and coun- 
tries. The result was that the outside companies, some 
sixty in number, withdrew from the State and remained 
away five years. The curious exemption of the domestic 
companies from the exactions of the anti-compact law 
furnished the absent companies with an excuse to return, 
for so long as the local State board was willing to make 
adequate rates there was no reason why all companies 
could not be satisfied with them. And so it has hap- 
pened that during the past twenty-seven years the fire 
insurance companies have transacted business in New 
Hampshire under an anti-compact law which practically 
does not affect the rates. The absurdity of the situation 
impresses the new insurance commissioner of the State, 
and in his annual report, from which we reprint extracts, 
he forcibly advocates the immediate repeal of both of the 
obnoxious laws of 1885. His views on valued policies, 
co-insurance and fire insurance rate-making are extremely 
sensible and well written and we commend Commissioner 
Merrill to his fellow State supervisors as a model. 





THE proposition to merge the Southern Casualty and 
Surety Conference with the Detroit Conference is one 
of the most important matters that will come under dis- 
cussion at the forthcoming meeting of the Southern com- 
panies to be held soon at Dallas. The question was 
thrashed out at the recent convention of the Detroit Con- 
ference, at which time most cordial sentiments were ex- 
pressed in favor of the combination. It is eminently 
proper that these two organizations, so alike in their aims 
and interests, should join hands as proposed, thereby 
establishing a union of over one hundred companies,whose 
influence will be far reaching, and whose power for the 
good of the business will be immeasurable. There is a 
particularly important reason for effecting the merger this 
year. Legislative sessions will be held in more than forty 
States during the coming winter and spring. Indications 
are that the legislation in these States will be of vital in- 
terest to the companies writing industrial accident insur- 
ance. The importance, therefore, of concerted action by 
these companies on legislative matters affecting their in- 
terests is at once apparent. The Detroit Conference has 
already recognized this need and has put the machinery 
in motion looking toward a thoroughly equipped bureau 
of education through which it hopes to cope with the 
legislative situation. The cordial invitation extended by 
the Detroit Conference to its Southern kinsman to join 
forces carries with it the opportunity to share in the ben- 
efits of this great work now so well under way. One of 
the minor advantages of such a consolidation, yet one 
which is well worth considering, is that the midwinter 
meetings of the Detroit Conference would be held in the 
future in the Sunny Southland, while the midsummer 
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meetings would be held in the North. This would effect 
a closer bond of union between the companies of the North 
and South, and the interchange of hospitalities would be 
most agreeable to the individual members. By all means, 
therefore, let the two bodies combine and put forth their 
united efforts in their common cause. 


Tue Texas Welfare Commission, which is the prin- 
cipal or ganization of business men in the State, has— 
as is well known to our readers—been giving a good deal 
of attention to the effects of the Robertson compulsory 
investments law upon business interests there. Mr. Rob- 
ert Lynn Cox made one of his most illuminating exposures 
of the unsoundness of the compulsory investments prin- 
ciple before it. It is a healthful indication for Texas that 
the commission has decided to favor—if not a com- 
plete repeal of the law—important modifications of his mek 
the official announcement it is admitted that a part of the 
membership is for unconditional repeal, holding that there 
is truth in the contention of the foreign life insurance 
companies that “since all the premiums are mere trust 
funds which are held, managed and invested for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders, it devolves upon the companies 
to make these funds earn the best revenues possible that 
the principle of compelling by legislation the investment 
of these funds in any particular locality is one that they 
as trustees must oppose.” But as there are still advo- 
cates of the law among the members, a compromise is 
the possible solution. Therefore the following proposi- 
tion is made with the accord of all: 

We are inclined to think that the State might ‘safely waive its claim for 
back taxes against companies desiring to re-enter the State, and also the re- 
quirement for continuous examination and continuous reports from com- 
panies not having permission to write insurance in Texas, while not so 
writing insurance in this State. We also believe that the 
feature of the law should be broadened somewhat so as to include other 
securities than those named in the present law. We further recommend 
that the law shall be amended so as not to apply to any insurance company 
enter or re-enter the State solely for the purpose of loaning 
making investments, and not to write insurance. We all join, 
moreover, in the recommendation that the Legislature shall consider the 
question as to whether it is best to retain the compulsory investment feature, 
or to substitute for it an inducement feature in the way of a provision 
for a graduated tax based upon the proportion of Texas reserve invested 
in this State, say as follows: That each life insurance company shall 
annually pay an occupation tax equal to 3 per cent. of its gross premium 
receipts; provided, however, if it shall invest as much as 30 per cent. of 
its Texas reserve in Texas securities the tax shall be 2.6 per cent.; if the 
investment be 60 per cent., the tax to be 2.3 per cent., and if the invest- 
ment be 75 per cent. or over, the tax 2 per cent. 


While this does not meet the position of the outside 
companies it does show a wavering in the defense of 
compulsory investment in Texas which will have an in- 
fluence: in the legislation of the same kind promised in 
other States next winter. It is also a sign for the com- 
panies to stand firm. 


investment 


which may 
money or 








Facts and Opinions. 





Great importance is attached by fire insurance company 
managers, who favor a reduction of expenses in the large 
cities to the unanimous action of the Western Insurance 
Bureau at its recent meeting in pledging support to whatever 
agreement might be reached between the joint large cities 
committee and the local agents in the various excepted cities. 
This is because the Western Union has for years had on its 
records a standing offer to reduce expenses in the large cities 
whenever the co-operation of 90 per cent. of the premiums in 
those cities could be secured. The last effort was made sev- 
eral years ago for Chicago, and every Union manager signed 


an agreement to abide by a specified program for the reduc- 
tion of expenses, although it was held by many that. such 
action was not necessary in view of the resolution previously 
adopted and never rescinded. At that time it was found 
impossible to secure the co-operation of the required pro- 
portion of outside companies, the committee being able to 
get the pledge of only 79.75 per cent. of the Chicago pre- 
miums. With the Union resolution still standing and the 
Bureau companies pledged, this lines up the companies writ- 
ing approximately 95 per cent. of the Chicago premiums for 
a reduction of expenses in that city. This fact was expected 
to have considerable weight with the conference between the 
large cities committee and the committee of Chicago agents 
which met on Wednesday and postponed action. Most of 
the leading Chicago agents are ready to accept a reasonable 
reduction in commissions, provided they are given compen- 
sating concessions in other ways, and provided the problem 
of the salaried office can be properly solved. The local 
agents who have opposed any reduction in expenses have 
counted upon playing one company against another, and one 
set of companies against the other, and it is believed that the 
action of the Union and the Bureau will eliminate this ob- 
stacle. At the Wednesday conference meeting the companies 
were asked to furnish data as to representation, premiums 
and other information on the cities affected, and after a-dis- 
cussion of the entire situation the committee adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of its chairman, Charles E. Sheldon, of Rock- 
ford, Western manager of the American of Newark. 
ee : 

The two divisions of the $100,000 Club of the New York — 
Life met in a body for the first time since its national organi- 
zation at the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., for 
a three days’ business meeting October 2, 3 and 4. The fol- 
lowing were present from the home office: President Kings- 
ley, vice President Buckner, Second Vice President McCall, 
Chief Medical Director Rogers, General Counsel McIntosh, 
Superintendent of Agencies Lindsay, Assistant Secretary Pier- 
son, Assistant Actuary Young, Recorders Ford and Brasier, 
Secretary of the Clubs Dedell and Grenville Howard, of the 
Bulletin. The Bulletin says: 

The meeting was honored by the presence of Judge Steele, trustee and 
member of the auditing committee. A number of leading field men were 
invited to instruct and entertain with their wit and wisdom; the three 
agents’ counselors, Morris Weil, John J. Parker and Harold Pierce; also” 
as representatives of the $200,000 Club, Samuel L. Joseph, of New York, 
and Frank L. ‘Campbell, of Omaha. Several inspectors of agencies, Alex. 
S. Browne, of Boston; J. E. Briggs and Wm. M. Harris, of New York; . 
Gilbert A. Smith, of San Francisco; R. E. Whitney, of Chicago; Thad. C. 
Bell, of Richmond, and Supervisors W. H. Wood, of Memphis, and T. J. — 


Pulling, of Baltimore. ’Twas a splendid gathering, well balanced; the 
various interests of field and home office were well covered. 


Among the speakers were President Kingsley, Vice Presi-_ 
dents Buckner and McCall, General Counsel McIntosh and 
officers of the clubs. 
















A petition has been filed by A. C. Wegner, who is con- 
ducting the numerous anti-rebate suits in Chicago against life 
insurance companies and agents, with Chief Justice Olson, 
of the Municipal Court at Chicago, asking the appointment 
of his attorney, Frank H. Culver, as a special State’s at- 
torney to prosecute the cases, it being charged that State’s 
Attorney Wayman is “unfit for the work,’ and has decline 
to institute proceedings or file an appearance, although he did 
file an appeatance in the Hartford Life case, which went to 
the Illinois Supreme Court. The Chief Justice declined to 
act at once, but will give another hearing on the matter next 
week. Wegner makes a number of charges against Mr. 
Wayman in his petition to the court, and has also filed a 
complaint with the chairman of the county board of com 
missioners, charging that through Wayman’s refusal to bring 


A 
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suits and his attempt to dismiss those brought by Wegner 
the county stands to lose from $7,000 to $14,000 in the way 
of fines which might be collected. Application was also made 
to William H. Stead, the Attorney General, but he refused 
to take any action over the head of the county State’s at- 
torney. A case against the Mutual Life, brought by Wegner, 
as informer, is set for trial Monday afternoon before Judge 


Fry. 


The fourteen insurance companies that had insurance on 
the tobacco in the warehouse of the late William J. Gabb, 
which was burned in Bloomfield, Conn., in August, are going 
‘to contest the payment of the insurance on the tobacco. The 
total loss on the tobacco is claimed by the different packers 
who owned it to be $129,000. There was a hearing in the 
interest of the companies before Justice of the Peace William 
E. Egan at Hartford this week, the hearing being in accord- 
ance with the terms of the policies. The packers were the 
‘Eastern Cuban Connecticut Tobacco Company, Nathan Starr 
& Kutinsky and Adler & Co., and these had an agreement 
to divide profits on tobacco shown in the proofs of claims to be 
of the value of $40,000. The balance of the tobacco, valued 
at $89,000, was owned by Bernard Lichtenstein, doing busi- 
mess in New York as Lichtenstein Brothers. Benedict M. 
Holden appeared at the hearing in the interest of all of the 
insurance companies, which are the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, Continental, London and Liverpool and Globe, Frank- 
lin, Alliance of London, Hamburg-Bremen, Potomac, German- 
American, Home, North British and Mercantile, Sun, Royal, 
Northern Assurance of London and the Norwich Union. 


A communication has been addressed by the Insurance 
‘Superintendent of New York to the secretary of London Lloyds 
confirming the statement that he is making an investigation 
of the business of the concern, with the view of deciding 
whether it can properly be admitted to transact business 
under the laws of the State. The communication says: 


The department inquiry has been instituted for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the facts in relation to the business conducted by the members of 
Lloyds, to determine whether under our law such business is transacted 
legally, and if not to suggest an effective remedy for the proper enforce- 
ment of the law relating to insurance with unauthorized underwriters. The 
department will be glad to consider a practical plan for the admission of 
the members of your body in this State, subject to reasonable and proper 
Safeguards, such as are required for the admission of foreign insurers 
who desire to establish branches in the United States. I note with pleasure 
your offer to render assistance to this department in the investigation, and 
‘shall gladly avail myself of the courtesy extended by requesting you to 
place in my possession all the information relevant to the subject matter 
of this inquiry. I shall appreciate a reply, giving an outline of the or- 
ganization of Lloyds, rules for admission of members, the financial re- 
sponsibility of the underwriters, and the manner of their compliance with 
the Assurance Companies Act. If you have any information regarding the 
Manner in which American business is transacted by brokers and under- 
writers at Lloyds, you may indicate the character and sources of such 
information. 


————— 





‘ 


The Insurance Department of Maryland has made the fol- 
lowing ruling with regard to agents and commissions on 
their own insurance: 


_ The recently enacted anti-rebate law, Chapter 102 of the Laws of 1912, 
has called forth the following question: “Does the law allow the payment 
Of commission to an agent of a life insurance company on a policy taken 
out by him in the company which he represents on his own life, or similarly 
to an agent of a fire insurance company on a policy insuring his own 
property against fire; or to an agent of a casualty insurance company on a 
health and accident policy in which he is himself insured?” Assuming that 
such agent holds a contract from the company whereby the company for 
which he is a licensed agent agrees to pay him as compensation for his 
services a commission on the business: that he produces, the payment to 
him of a commission on the cash premium of a policy effected through such 
agent on his own life by the company for which he is licensed, or of a 
fire policy or a health and accident policy in which he is interested, as 
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above indicated, does not come within the meaning of Sections 154 and 
155 of the insurance laws, as amended, and does not make the agent liable 
to the penalties imposed by Section 156. This ruling presupposes absolute 
good faith on the part of both the agent and the company in the making 
of an agency contract, and that in the absence of such good faith as, for 
instance, should an agency contract be made or an oral arrangement entered 
into, directly or indirectly, for the purpose of allowing or paying a rebate 
to a person who seeks to become an agent for the purpose of obtaining 
such rebate, this ruling would not apply. 





The New York Insurance Department has determined upon 
numerous recommendations for legislative action to remove 
from the present insurance laws of the State some of the in- 
consistencies, and to that end it has engaged the services of 
Robert C. Cumming, the expert bill drafter at Albany, who 
will assist A. J. Talley in the preparations of a measure which 
will correct several undesirable features of the statutes. 
Among the recommendations will be one centralizing the 
collection of taxes from insurance companies under the juris- 
diction of the insurance department, instead of dividing this 
work between the department, the Comptroller’s office and the 
New York city fire department, as now prevails. The de- 
partment will also recommend that the State assume the ex- 
pense of company examinations, which can then be made 
more frequent, especially with regard to the liability compa- 
nies. The examiners can also determine the taxable amounts 
direct from the company records of business. It is not in- 
tended to draft a new code, but merely to “true up” the pres- 
ent one. 


In an action brought in South Carolina against the Mutual 
Life, as the result of a controversy over the amount of a 
dividend on a deferred dividend policy, the attorneys of the 
company removed the case. from a State circuit court to the 
United States Circu‘t Court. Insurance Commissioner Mc- 
Master held that this was in violation of law, and he will 
give a hearing to the attorneys interested in the case on 
October 25. It has been suggested that the attorneys for the 
plaintiff ask that the case in the Federal court be dismissed 
upon the stipulation that the defendants are willing to take 
up a new action in the State court upon precisely the same 
proceedings. Attorneys for the plaintiff have decided this 
procedure is unsatisfactory, and the case is now in the com- 
missioner’s hands, after the briefs are filed. 


The t912-session of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress indorsed Fire Prevention Day, but suggested two 
dates—April 18, the anniversary of the San Francisco con- 
flagration, as more appropriate for the Pacific Coast States, 
and October 9, the anniversary of the Chicago fire, for the 
other States in its territory. The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That we recommend April 18 and October 9 (or the day fol- 
lowing should it fall on Sunday) of each year be set aside, and be known 
as Fire Prevention Day, and that on such days owners of property be 
requested to give personal attention to the removal of all rubbish and débris 
from their premises, and that the criminal carelessness of the burning of 
rubbish and combustible refuse streets and alleys of our cities and 
towns be discontinued. We earnestly petition governors of the various 
States, and mayors of cities and towns, to issue proclamations for the gen- 
eral observance of this semi-annual Fire Prevention Day. 


in 





The Texas State Insurance Board has been making a tabu- 
lation of the origin of all fires reported to it. As each addi- 
tional thousand has been tabulated the results have been pub- 
lished, and this tabulation has now covered 20,000 fires, by 
far the largest number ever recorded by any State official 
body. The fires in dwellings, apartments, boarding houses 
and the like number 8,954, and of these 82.4 per cent. are 
scheduled by the board as due to preventable causes. Ex- 
posures lead the list with 16.2 per cent.; flues with 16.1; 
stoves and heating with 10.5 and sparks on roof with 5.1. 
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The fires in mercantile risks and special hazards number 
10,720, of which 65.6 per cent. were scheduled as preventable. 
Exposures were charged with 29 per cent. 


The October meeting of the Eastern Union was held at the 
Down Town Association on Thursday. A resolution making 
the adoption of rules and rates in West Virginia binding on 
all the members was adopted. Telegrams of sympthy were 
sent to E. H. A. Correa, vice president of the Home, and 
to the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association on account 
of the death of its manager, A. B. Andrews. Numerous re- 
ports were given, indicating satisfactory conditions through- 
out the country. The committee on nominations appointed to 
submit a ticket at the next meeting, which will be the annual 


meeting, was as follows: Frank Lock, Atlas Assurance; Ed-. 


ward Milligan, Phcenix of Hartford; E. W. West, Glens Falls. 


The Insurance Superintendent of Missouri has sent the fol- 


lowing letter to fire insurance companies in the State: 
Information has come to me that rating books and cards containing the 
new rates compiled by the Missouri Actuarial Bureau are being placed in 
the hands of agents, with instruction from the companies to write all busi- 
ness at the new rates. No specific rates have yet been filed with me, and 
under the opinion of Attorney General Major cannot be filed until the 
whole State has been re-rated. There are therefore no mandatory rates in 
force in Missouri at this time. Any company represented by the Missouri 
Actuarial Bureau which instructs its agents to adhere to the new rates vio- 
lates an agreement I have with the bureau. 
The companies deny any such understanding, while admit- 
ting an agreement that his acceptance of the rate books was 


merely for inspection and not for filing under the law. 


The chief of the Texarkana fire department proposes to 
develop the inspection feature of the fire department 
work, not only to familiarize the men with the interior of 
large risks but to secure the removal of unusual hazards. 
He has asked all merchants and manufacturers to prepare 
blue prints of the floor plans of their establishments, showing 
exits, floor and wall openings, fire protection, etc., which will 
be studied by the firemen, followed by inspections. He hopes 
to reduce the fire losses on the Texas side of Texarkana and 
thereby to secure the reduction in the key rate offered by the 
Texas State Rating Board to all cities which have a low loss 
ratio for three consecutive years. 


The Chicago night classes for the study of the Dean sched- 
ule have a large membership.this year, and the one con- 
ducted by Jay Glidden, assistant manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, on Monday nights, includes a large 
number of special agents. These recognize the necessity of 
understanding the schedule, if they are to be of assistance to 
their agents, and there is a growing demand for such help. 
The Class 1 members of the board are now organizing a 
special Dean schedule class, the heads of the firms realizing 
the importance of a proper understanding of the system, no 
matter how many experts on its application they may have 
in their offices. 


The committee of fire insurance companies, having in charge 
the question of the continuance of the Louisiana Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, at its meeting in New York, October 11, de- 
cided on its continuance. The committee in its statement 
said that it was the evident desire of all the parties interested 
to have the Bureau and to see its advisory rates. It was 
therefore unanimously 


Resolved, That this meeting advise the secretary of the Louisiana Fire 
Prevention Bureau that they will be supported if they resume operations 
of the bureau, advisory rates to be published on the plan agreed upon 


with the State officials. That each company give the bureau its subscrip- 
tion for the ensuing year, as heretofore. 


The warehouse of the Lake Independence Lumber Com- 
pany at Big Bay, Mich., burned last week, with a loss esti- 
mated at between Io and 15 per cent. on $600,000 of insur- 
ance. The plant had recently been purchased by the Bruns- 
wick-Balke Company, and over 100,000 bowling pins were 
burned. Michigan local agents reported a few weeks ago it had — 
been lost to the mutuals at a rate of $1.40, but Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, who placed it, say that the entire $600,000 was in 
stock companies. 


One of the most interesting buildings in North Carolina is 
the Hospital for the Insane, established at Raleigh sixty 
years ago, having been founded through the efforts of Miss 
Dorothea Dix, of New York. There has never been a fire in 
this institution in all its history. The main building has a 
dome of great size, and the sheets of copper on this are held 
by nails driven through the larger copper cents which were in 
vogue in 1852, vast numbers of these being used for this 
singular purpose. 





The Bureau of Standards, maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington, has added fire protection and build- 
ing materials to the subjects for which it is fixing standards. 
Preparations are now being made for exhaustive tests of all 
kinds of building materials as regards fire résistive qualities, 
including the effect of fire, loading and water, expansion and 
connection, ete. Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$25,000 to the bureau for a special study of fire prevention in 
general. 


The conflagration hazard at Chelsea, Mass., is serious, ac- 
cording to the report of the National Board engineers. They 
say construction is weak in the newly constructed eastern 
portion, and that in the old western district there is frame 
construction, congestion, a weak fire department and a high 
conflagration hazard. The water supply is reported as suffi- 
cient and reliable, but the fire department is deficient in many 
respects, and the fire alarm system is only fairly well main- 
tained. 





The meeting of the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago on 
Tuesday night, addressed by Darby A. Day, of the Mutual 
Life of New York, on “The Origin, Foundation and Science 
of Life Insurance,’ had some exceptional musical features. 
Holger deRoode secured for the meeting the specialties he 
had arranged for the annual dinner of the Society of Life 
Members of the Northwestern Association, including Miss 
Virginia Listemann, Miss Lalla Rychoff and Frances Conners. 





The grand jury at Philadelphia has indicted David Balaity, 
Irwin Malschick, Charles Weinberg and Jacob Levin for con- _ 
spiracy to defraud through fake fire insurance companies. - 
The sum of money mentioned in connection with the alleged 
frauds was $50,000. The men were accused of conspiracy to 
secure fraudulent charters for a number of fire insurance 
companies and of making false statements to the State In- 
surance Commissioner as to assets and liabilities. 





The resignation of Charles W. Bell, as president of the 
United American insurance company of Frankfort, Ky., was 
announced last week, as was the succession by J. W. C. 
Beckham, former Governor of the State. Mr, Bell was 
formerly Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky. It is an- 
nounced that Mr. Bell’s administration as president is to 
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be investigated, which Mr. Bell says he welcomes, and hopes 


that the report of the examiner will be made public. 


The newly established rating bureau of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association in Raleigh, N. C., is actively at 
work, and Manager Paul Hullfish and an active and well 
chosen office force have business well in hand. The Insur- 
ance Commissioner and the agents in North Carolina are very 
much gratified at the location of the bureau at Raleigh, which 
is almost exactly in the centre of the State and by far the 
most convenient point in North Carolina. 


The Kentucky committee has asked for a hearing by the 
Kentucky State Rating Board at Frankfort October 23, in 
opposition to the increase in rates on dwellings and farm 
property, ordered to go into effect November 7. The compa- 
nies are rapidly reporting their experience on the classes to 
be used in showing that the reduction is unjustifiable and 
excessive. 


The suit brought by the Journal of Commerce to test the 
validity of the sneak rider to the post office appropriation bill 
requiring newspapers to publish the names of their stock- 
holders, etc., was dismissed by consent by Judge Hand in the 
Federal district court on Monday, so that the plaintiff may 
take an appeal to the highest court and thus obtain a speedy 
decision. 


The attention of insurance men is called by M. F. Sullivan, 
fire attorney of the city of Chicago, to the numerous fires in 


_ buildings in course of construction. One occurred September 


29 at 3719 West Sixty-third street, causing a loss of $5,000. 
‘This is the sixth such fire which has occurred recently, and 


the fire attorney’s office attributes them to labor troubles. 


The Empire Life of Seattle and the Union National Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia are to be merged, the latter reinsuring 
its business in the Empire Life and retiring. The headquar- 


'ters of the Empire Life will be removed to Philadelphia, and 


' 


7 


the Pennsylvania Insurance Department has licensed it and 
approved the reinsurance contract. 


The nominees for the executive committee of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters voted on at the quarterly meeting on 
Thursday were R. W. Hosmer and James W. Newburger. 
representing the local agents, and S. T. Collins, Western man- 
ager of the Providence-Washington, representing the man- 
agers. 


The St. Louis life insurance companies are contesting the 
tax assessments levied against them, which is on the full 
amount of their capital and surplus. The banks were given a 
reduction to 55 per cent. of this amount, and the insurance 
companies think they should be accorded equal consideration. 


Notice has been served on Rock Island, IIl., that the fire 
protection has not kept pace with the growth of the city, and 
that unless material improvements are made in the fire pro- 
tection it will not maintain its present third class status, which 
will involve an increase in insurance rates. 


The Yorkshire will establish an office at Greensboro, N. C., 
with Harry R. Bush, president of the Dixie Fire, as manager 
for the States of North Carolina and South Carolina. The 
Yorkshire will thus have the services of the Dixie staff and 
agency force in the Carolinas. 
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The fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of America was 
held Thursday and Friday of this week at Toronto, Canada, 
and a large number of members from this city were in at- 
tendance. A report of the meeting will be given in the next 
issue of this paper. 


It is reported from San Francisco that the fire insurance 
rates, which prevailed there prior to the great conflagration, 
will be restored by the local board of fire underwriters, which 
will effect a reduction of about 25 per cent. in the rates. 


The Arkansas deputy insurance commissionership will go 
to R. P. Allen, of the Arkansas Railroad Commision, when 
Henry D. Green’s commission expires on January 1. The new 
State Auditor will be John M. Cathout. 


The Marquette National Fire of Chicago is a new com- 
pany being promoted by E. W. Zinser, the stock to be placed 
exclusively with Roman Catholics. Anthony Matre is presi- 
dent and Robert G. Devlin secretary. 


The Prudential of Newark has notified agents to discon- 
tinue the writing of term business until further notice. The 
company fears that it will exceed the legal limit of business 
allowed to be written in this State. 


The governing committee of the Western Union has elected 
C. R. Tuttle, Western manager of the Continental, to be 
chairman of the committee, with W. L. Steele, of the Niagara 
Fire, as vice chairman. 


The National Life of Vermont has appointed George F. 
Jones, political secretary to United States Senator Robert J. 
Gamble, to be South Dakota manager for the company. 


The International Life of St. Louis has offered a twelve-day 
tour of the East to members of its $100,000 Club in 19713, 
starting from St. Louis about the middle of August. 


The American of Springfield, a fraternal, will be denied a 
license in Iowa because of its refusal to permit an examina- 
tion by the insurance departments of other States. 


The semi-annual meeting of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association will be held at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 12 next. 


The business of the Oklahoma Fire of Oklahoma City has 
been reinsured by the Occidental Fire of Albuquerque, N. M. 


The United Mutual Life of Pittsburgh has completed its 
organization and has elected Joseph A. Langfitt president. 


a 


The McKinley National Life of Youngstown, Ohio, has se- 
lected A. Jackson Teller as manager. 


The stockholders of the Williamsburgh Fire on Monday 
ratified the Empire City merger. 





The Washington Life has been chartered at Charlotte, N. C. 





The George A. Kimmel case is on trial again at St. Louis. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Hanover Fire of New York: Brown & Cheseboro, Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding J. Lehren Krauss’ Sons. 


Liverpool and London and Globe: William E. Bates in charge temporarily 


of the Philadelphia general agency, succeeding Walter J. Chase, re- 
signed. 

Pheenix of Hartford: Albert Schulze, special agent for Missouri, assisting 
State Agent Bowers. 


Philadelphia Underwriters: A. F, D. Daniel, special agent for eastern Penn- 
sylvania. with headquarters at the home office. 





Manager A. B. Andrews, of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
who has been ill the past two months, died at Atlanta on Thursday. 
His efficiency rendered him a most valuable director of the affairs of 
the association, and his personal qualities endeared him to a very wide 
circle of friends. He was about sixty years of age, and prior to his 
appointment as manager of the association in 1906 was for twenty 
years a special agent in the South of the Sun Fire Office of London. 
Few men understood the fire insurance business of the South more 
thoroughly, and his loss will be keenly felt by the underwriters doing 
business there. 

r. H. M. Jackson, 

British and Mercantile, has retired after a service of nearly forty-one 

years. The company recognized the services of Mr. Jackson with a 

substantial reward. He will retire from active business. 

William Bro Smith, of the Travelers, was chairman of a 

Democratic meeting held in the Foot Guard Armory at Hartford on 

Monday. He made the introductory speech, and introduced Oscar W. 

Underwood, of Alabama, as the principal speaker. 

Vice President Correa, of the Home of New York, 
caused much concern, was, according to the last reports, 
His temperature and heart action were becoming nearly normal, and 
his family and friends are encouraged. 

President John R. Bland, of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, started for Seattle this week to visit the agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is expected he will reorganize the agency plant 
in that territory 

President Edson S. Lott 
Insurance Society of New York on ‘“‘Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
as Distinguished from Employers’ Liability Laws’? on October 22 


Mr. Hartwig Morse, the New Orleans insurance agent of many years’ stand- 
ing, died in Chicago, October 2, aged sixty-one years 


secretary of the United States branch of the North 
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Casualty and Surety Insurance. 


Two important meetings of plate glass underwriters were 
held on Thursday. That of the Plate Glass Underwriters’ As- 
sociation in the morning was marked by a discussion of out- 
side competition in which a threat to withdraw was made by 
one of the large companies unless a different rule with re- 
gard to outsiders was adopted. A committee of two was 
named to adjust the matter. The recent advance of Io per 
cent. promulgated by plate glass manufacturers was discussed. 
This increase will just about offset the diminution of losses 
for the past few months. The meeting of the Plate Glass 
Service and Information Bureau in the afternoon was de- 
voted mostly to routine matters. Resolutions providing for 
the organization of local associations in Milwaukee and 
Denver were adopted, also one re-establishing the local as- 
sociation at Pittsburgh. 


At the annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion the protective committee, which has charge of bank 
burglaries, reported that during the fiscal year there had been 
39 attacks on members of the association, of which 3 were 
successful burglaries, 27 unsuccessful burglaries, 7 holdups 
and 2 sneak thefts. The committee had also records of 96 
attacks on non-members, of which 78 were burglaries or at- 
tempts, 15 holdups and 2 sneak thefts. The burglary loss 
to members was $3.375. while the loss to non-members was 


$147,422. There were 145 convictions during the year. 





At Milwaukee, Wis., H. D. Plimpton, agent of the A®tna 
Life of Hartford, is defendant in a $50,000 libel suit brought 
by the General Accident Fire and Life of Perth. It is 
charged that Mr. Plimpton wrote a letter condemning the 
General Accident, basing his statements on a report of the 
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New York Insurance Department, which he is said to have 
purposely misquoted. The letter is said to have been written 
while soliciting an employers’ liability insurance policy from 
the Master Carpenters’ Association. 





At the annual meeting of the Chicago Association of Surety 


Underwriters these officers were elected: President H. G, 
Badgerow, Title Guaranty; vice presidents, H. M. Marshall, 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty; George K. Thomas, 
Maryland Casualty; Walter E. Hart, Equitable Surety, and 
John McGillen, American Bonding; secretary, W. Herbert 
Stewart, American Bonding; treasurer, Philip B. Shillito, 
Massachusetts Bonding. 


The resignation is announced of Nicholas W. Muller as sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Casualty Company of San An- 
tonio, Tex. Mr. Muller is to become connected with the 
Columbia Casualty Company of Lafayette, Ind., in an official 
capacity. The Columbia Casualty, which is expected to have 
a capital of $500,000 and a paid in surplus of $250,000, is to 
write all casualty insurance lines except liability and steam 
boiler. 


Much opposition to the employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation bill, drafted in Iowa by the State Commission 
for introduction at the next session of the State Legislature, 
is developing in all parts of the State. It is believed it will 
not pass because employers are aroused. The bill provides 
for a State insurance fund, to be administered by an industrial 
accidents’ commission from which the employer has no ap- 
peal. 


The members of the Detroit Conference have completed 
the balloting for members of the new governing committee 
of the Publicity Bureau, and have thus elected W. G. Curtis, 
of the National Casualty; A. E. Forrest, of the North Ameri- 
can Accident, and Arthur J. Simpson, of the American Miners’ 
Accident Association, of Indianapolis, as the three representa- 
tives on the governing committee. 


~The New York Insurance Department has issued a ruling 

that hereafter in passing upon applications for licenses for 
agents the department will ascertain if the agent is leaving 
one company for another, and will investigate as a guard 
against the “twisting” of agents. . A complaint to the de- 
partment of certain aucees cases of this sort brought out 
the ruling. 





The withdrawal of the New England Casualty from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service and Information Bureau, 
the company announces, does not mean that it will cut rates, 
but that it will “maintain its conservative underwriting policy 
notwithstanding it will keep free from all entangling al- 
liances.” 





An Alabama claimant, who lost an eye as a result of a fight, 
will carry his case to the higher courts, an adverse decision 
having been given in the inferior court. The Metropolitan 
Casualty is the company defending. The jury decided that 
the plaintiff had been the aggressor in the fight. 





The World Casualty Company of Chicago has applied for 


admission to Massachusetts to do accident and health business 


in that State. 





The third annual convention of the general agents and 
resident managers of the Title Guaranty and Surety of Scran- 
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ton is being held the last three days of this week at the home 
office, the leading social feature of which was a banquet at 
the Hotel Casey on Friday evening. 


The German-American Life and Accident insurance com- 
pany is being organized at Columbus, Ind. 


A receiver is to be appointed for the People’s Surety Com- 
pany, which is in process of liquidation. 


The General Accident has resigned from the local casualty 
association at Detroit. 


Official Reports, 





New York Fraternal and Assessment Life Insurance 
Report. 

Part IV of the New York Insurance Department report has 
been issued by Superintendent Emmet. It covers the financial 
returns and business of 1911 of the assessment life and accident 
associations, fraternal orders and co-operative fire insurance 
corporations operating in this State. Comparative figures for the 
years 1910 and 1gi1 are as follows: 

ASSESSMENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


IgIo. IQII. 
EAE Ao crcud Gb GC RIAN Ot ee ICON ae Ia $3,570,038 $3,705,314 
ETE TCCMME Ie slave fies «ale dale sate nie viv.0,ela/e.elace.s 1,528,449 1,872,528 
PUA DNA TILETH DCL Selors w.cle.c's sicccsiisiera ss si0 0% 2,511,824 2,658,513 
SERMMIR CIDE hic alere so en s ccs Wreie cleo Walseie o's 2,707,297 2,843,505 
TONSSeeeAMC CAINS Pald... cue nes see die seis 1,855,736 2,096,280 
SU PAIMCISOUIESCIMENTS . wesc sl s.sicjigeia gaeised ese 2,423,123 2,697,720 
MGtawINSULANCe 11 LOTCE..6 6. secs cee eees 427,021,107 460,980,388 


Insurance in force in New York State.... 228,242,400 
FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY ORDERS. 


244,208,233 


I9gio. IQItI. 
Depts EOS hbo) ove. 6G lai es siiese'eycnelei'e @ vielaie elvré, eves $99,687,725 $108,636,284 
MRE DETOS MATOS) plaid sities oiule:Sieiele en, e.0.eocne’ 13,835,130 14,602,813 
Received from members..........0.+ss0% 78,640,279 79,051,018 
gas ea MCTENSCHEAE ties (6/0 sg, « Siercle Viale #ble.s yee faeeies 83,311,332 84,897,418 
WeSSeSt aN GIAINIS Paid .i%.. soe ces nes ehoses 63,654,747 63,001,315 
BOTA MEGS DULSEIMEMES 4 .[c4.vle cece cslelace ese aan 73,024,964 73,867,879 
Pata tistGAnee 19, LOTCE..... - ceca ee aie cee 6,076,160,204 6,379,292,589 


Insurance in force in New York State.... 604,991,842 
CO-OPERATIVE FIRE CORPORATIONS. 


610,908,184 


IQTO. Igit. 
ERSTE ESTEE Sh NSTI Natale’ o. ofu' o.>, «, als dw: avai, «) epoce peie $929,039 $926,312 
LASTEST 90) 9 on eS Benen Croan Eee 498,729 866,361 
Received from members..............00++ 1,501,153 1,776,604 
Pe PUTCO oe satelt sc 'c.elb seis ¢,<% « “agere osm s'aye o's 1,789,717 2,184,479 
PIOREESMATIONCIAING PAIG. cc esescyecenss ses 1,059,105 1,395,270 
PUGEAIMMCASIUESCINENIES s oc cies cocci eeswee cose 1,683,535 2,152,451 


eISUIEAMCOR IEE LOT COM .c..5 6 ce.02 eee md yale ene 457,262,431 495,925,003 
Part V, the miscellaneous volume of the department report, 
now upon the press, will be issued within a few days, and will 


. contain abstracts of the reports of all department examinations of 


companies made during the year ending July 31; as also Court 
of Appeals decisions, Attorney General’s opinions, ruling of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, amendments of 1912, to the insur- 
ance law, circular of fees and taxes charged insurance corpora- 
tions by the various States, and other matter of general interest 
to the insuring public. 


New Hampshire Insurance Report. 

Insurance Commissioner Robert J. Merrill, of New Hampshire, 
has issused the sixty-first annual report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State. He calls attention to the fire loss of 1gIt, 
proposes the enactment of a fire marshal law, states the course 
he is taking to eliminate incompetent agents, recommends the 
enactment of a law providing for the collection of taxes upon 
property owners obtaining insurance in unanthorized companies, 
advocates the recognition of the co-insurance principle in the fire 
insurance policy, and the repeal both of the valued policy and 
anti-compact laws which have been on the statute books of the 
State for twenty-seven years. The following are extracts from 
the text of the report: 

VALUED POLICY LAW. 


New Hampshire is one of the few States having a so-called 
valued policy law; that is, a law providing that in case of total 











loss resulting to a building, the amount paid by the insurance 
companies shall, in the absence of fraud, be the amount stated 
in the policy regardless of the true value of the property. New 
Hampshire ought to rely upon other grounds for prominence than 
upon a law which is founded upon suspicion, the existence of 
which is an apparent confession of the State’s inability to regu- 
late the business so as to do justice to both insured and insurer, 
That the results of the valued policy law have been neither as 
bad nor as good as its enemies or its friends claimed is only 
evidence that the great majority, both of insurance companies 
and insured, are honest and deal fairly with each other. There 
are, however, brought to the attention of the commissioner each 
year some cases of suspicious fires in which there is little ques- 
tion but that the existence of this law plays greater or less part. 
The valued policy law is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of insurance, namely, indemnity for loss, is vicious in conception, 
an incentive to crime and ought to be repealed. 


CO-INSURANCE. 


The existence of the valued policy law deprives the people of 
this State of the privilege of entering into a contract with an 
insurance company providing for an equitable division of the loss 
between the company and the insured in case a certain specified 
proportion of the value of a building damaged by fire is not 
covered by insurance. This contract, commonly effected by means 
of a rider known as co-insurance or reduced rate clause, is justi- 
fied by a principle of insurance which is fundamentally correct, 
namely, that property of the same value and rate and subject to 
the same hazard should contribute equally toward the fire loss. 
Upon this theory, and upon the resulting understanding that 
property owners will insure to the average of 75 or 8o per cent. 
of the value of their property, rates should be made. 

If this understanding is not adhered to by the insured, it is a 
clear case of discrimination to permit a rate which is based upon 
an adequate amount of insurance to an amount which is inade- 
quate. 

The co-insurance clause results in a more careful consideration 
of the value of the property in connection with its insurance and 
also in a reduced rate which should be and is granted for its use. 

Although the co-insurance clause has no effect in the event of 
the total destruction of a buiding, which is the only case in which 
the provisions of the valued policy law have effect, it has, never- 
theless, been the opinion of the attorneys general of this State 
that such a clause may not be permitted in policies covering 
buildings in New Hampshire without direct legislative authority. 
These opinions are the official basis upon which the ruling of 
the insurance commissioners has been founded and followed by 
the insurance companies. I recommend, in view of these opin- 
ions, that a law be enacted permitting the use of this clause, 
which is in general use throughout the country, 


ANTI-COMPACT LAW. 


At the same time that the valued policy law was enacted there 
was also enacted a law which prevents licensed foreign insurance 
companies from entering into a contract or combination with each 
other for the purpose of control of rates to be charged for insur- 
ance upon property within the State. 

The law was passed over the strenuous protest of Commis- 
sioner Pillsbury, whose disapproval is expressed in most pic- 
turesque language in his report. 

It is hard to understand why such a law should remain upon 
the statute books in view of the fact that it is common and no- 
torious knowledge that the rates charged by the fire insurance 
companies in New Hampshire are, generally speaking, uniform, 
as they should be. 

The legislation is based upon a mistaken idea of economics, 
and, as in all similar cases, while it reads well, it has absolutely 
no effect upon the situation in respect to which it was enacted. 

The presence of the law has caused a somewhat curious method 
of overcoming the effect of its provisions. No foreign insurance 
company breaks the law, and yet the result which the law seeks 
is entirely missing. The inhibition of the statute does not apply 
to domestic fire insurance companies who have formed and main- 
tain an organization known as the New Hampshire Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which is the rating organization having jurisdic- 
tion in New Hampshire, whose powers are broad and absolutely 
unrestrained by law, and whose authority has been used, on the 
whole, wisely and with a proper sense of responsibility. The 
board maintains a force of inspectors who do very valuable 
work in the State, and its method of rating is largely based upon 
scientific and up-to-date principles. 

Toward the expense of this work the foreign fire companies 
make a contribution based upon a percentage of their premium 
Income within the State. Without any direct suggestion from 
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their companies, the agents throughout the State, in order to ob- 
tain the tariff of the New Hampshire Board of Fire Under- 
writers, are required to sign an agreement to maintain the rates 
and rules of the board, and it is a rare instance where this agree- 
ment is broket. We thus obtain the result of fire insurance 
rates made by a body representing insurance companies trans- 
acting only a small fraction of the business of the State, in the 
making of which foreign companies have no voice, which rates 
are maintained by the agents, both of foreign and domestic com- 
panies, under a very rigid agreement. 
RATES, 

Anti-compact laws are based on the fear of combinations, and 
are supposed to be in line with the anti-trust legislation of 
various kinds which litters the statute books of this country, 
impossible of enforcement and incapable of rendering any ser- 
vice, an evidence only of the discontent of the people endeavor- 
ing to find a remedy for the ills which affect the body politic. 
With clearer vision is coming the true solution of the general 
“trust” problem, rigid supervision and regulation and full pub- 
licity, recognizing the necessity for combinations and the benefit 
which may come from them. So far as the insurance business is 
concerned, however, these methods of control, the discovery of 
whose efficacy relative to other forms of business seems to sur- 
prise even those who urge them, have been in full force for years. 
No other form of business is conducted in such full view of the 
people. No other form of business would think it possible to 
continue, whose every move must be conducted under the ham- 
pering influence of forty-seven or more varieties of laws, to say 
nothing of the varying interpretations of such laws, and the rul- 
ing and departmental regulations of a never-ceasing procession 
of insurance commissioners. This supervision and regulation 
now each year is approaching some degree of uniformity through 
the instrumentality of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. Generally speaking, the companies cheerfuily 
comply with every requirement. If this publicity and supervision 
has shown anything it has shown that the underwriting profits of 
fire insurance companies are certainly not excessive; on the con- 
trary, that they are chiefly conspicuous by their absence. The 
underwriting results for the last ten years of the 180 stock com- 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Department show 
an average loss of 51 per cent. of the net written premiums, 
which loss amounts to over twelve million dollars. While the 
condition exists it cannot be successfully maintained that the 
companies are, as a whole, collecting too high rates from the 
insuring public of the country at large. The public’s only contact 
with an insurance company is when it pays its premium and when 
it has a loss. It is a trait of human nature which leads us all to 
assume that the rate is too high for our particular risk, and to 
think well of the value of our property in case of loss. In case 
of dispute about the latter, however, we have recourse to the 
courts and to the judgment of twelve of our fellow men. It 
speaks volumes for all concerned that this is seldom resorted to. 
In the matter of rates, however, the average man feels helpless, 
and he is, but his helplessness, as a general thing, results from 
the nature of the business rather than from his treatment by 
the insurance company. In some States this feeling in regard 
to rates has led to more or less extreme measures, some pro- 
viding for full assumption by the State of the difficult and_tech- 
nical business of rate making, from which I trust New Hamp- 
shire may be long delivered. * * 

The anti-compact law and this law just referred to should 
be replaced by a law requiring the insurance companies ‘doing 
business within the State to file with the insurance commissioner 
their tariffs and rates, made, by such organization as they see fit 
to employ, which organization and the methods used by it should 
at all times be open to inspection by the commissioner, together 
with a provision that the rates so filed should be used without 
discrimination, and a law giving the insurance commissioner the 
right to determine whether the rates are applied fairly and 
equitably. In brief, the matter of rate making should be con- 
ducted in the open and under the supervision of the commis- 
sioner, but further than that the State should not go. 











Miscellany. 





Reply of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange to the 
Public Service Commission. 

It was stated in our issue of last week that the Public Service 

Commission of New York had written to Attorney General 

Carmody, calling his attention to the New York Fire Insurance 








Exchange, which it says has repeatedly been called an illegal 
combination, and asking him to undertake an investigation to 
determine whether the Exchange does violate the laws of the 
State. This action was occasioned by the alleged demand made 
by the Exchange on all property owners whose cellars have been 
opened in the course of the new subway construction for the erec- 
tion of fireproof walls between their property and the subway 
work, under pain of increase in insurance rates in varying 
amounts, with a maximum of $2.50 a thousand. This demand 
the commission considered to be “exorbitant,” in view of the fact 
that in twelve years of subway construction there has not been 
a single fire attributable to the work. 

The Attorney General sent the communication from the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to the Exchange, and on Monday the 
reply of Secretary Robb, on behalf of the Exchange, was made 
public. After going into details regarding the requirement for 
the past sixteen years and longer of the standard fire insurance 
policy that the insurance must be forfeited in the absence of a 
permissive indorsement if mechanics be employed in building, 
altering or repairing premises for more than fifteen days at any 
one time, the Exchange reply, through Secretary Robb, says: 


Now, the position of this exchange and the companies has here- 
tofore been that it is for the insured to determine whether the 
building or alteration work he contemplates is likely to be of 
more than fifteen days’ duration or of more than “ordinary” 
character, and therefore whether he will rely on his two free 
privileges or apply and pay for, at the rate fixed in the rule as 
quoted, a permit for a more extensive increase of hazard than 
those two privileges contemplate. When previous subway con- 
struction work was under way, and when Fifth avenue, Forty- 
second, Thirty-fourth and other streets were being widened this 
exchange advised inquiring owners and their brokers that each 
policyholder should determine for himself whether he would rest 
on his free permits or obtain and pay for the broader one at 
the established rate. And for some time after work began in 
Broadway on the new Lexington avenue subway it was hoped 
the same course could be followed. 

But it soon appeared that conditions were wholly different in 
this case. Neither owners, tenants nor brokers were usually con- 
tent to take the responsibility of going on without the special 
builder’s risk endorsement, under the circumstances now exist- 
ing. And especially the more experienced and conscientious 
brokers, who could not but advise many of their clients that the 
work going on or about to go on in their premises was not cov- 
ered by the mechanics’ privilege for ordinary alterations and re- 
pairs, were embarrassed by the gratuitous advice these clients 
received from other brokers anxious to gain a foothold, that they 
should content themselves with the free permits and take their 
chances with the companies in case of loss. 

Inquiry also showed that the Public Service Commission was 
requiring from their contractors no protection for the new open- 
ings beyond plank partitions or corrugated iron on wooden 
framework, thus indicating that the owners had a right to some 
defense against the dirt and noise of the work, but to none what- 
ever against the increased fire hazard. The pressure from owners 
and brokers for a uniform handling of the matter soon forced 
the rate committee of the exchange to act, and it issued the 
ruling of May 9, 1912, copy of which I enclose. 

Please note that this ruling leaves policyholders free not to 
obtain and therefore not to pay for any special permit for the 
work of shoring up foundations or carrying on subway con- 
struction operations within their building lines, but merely holds 
that if they ask for it in addition to the two free permits already 
in their policies, it must be charged for by the companies under 
the builder’s risk rule quoted above, which, indeed, everyone 
knew already; it then provided for the imposition of the regular 
communication charge (much less than the builder’s risk charge) 
to be made on inspection by the exchange and included in the 
published card rate in those cases where no shoring up of foun- 
dation and no work inside the building line was necessary, but 
only an opening from subway into sidewalk vault; and finally 
ruled that either or both these charges could be cancelled as soon 
as a proper fireproof wall was constructed, its specifications for 
this construction being less rigid than those for a wall between 
buildings. 

This ruling cleared the air, and for a time all went well. Ina 
few weeks, however, a firm of engineers representing an estate 
owning several buildings along the Broadway route of the new 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting at Atlanta, Ga. 





(Special Report.) 

‘ATLANTA, Ga., October 17.—The seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
The con- 
vention was called to order at 11 o'clock Tuesday morning in 
the auditorium of the Armory by James H. Southgate, presi- 
dent of the association. Applause greeted the popular presi- 
dent as he arose and rapped for order and gave pleasant words 
of greeting to the assembled throng, numbering about 500. 

The Southern element of the association naturally prevailed 
in numbers, but there were delegates present from the far 
Northwest, as well as from the distant East and the Middle 
and Central Western States. The total registration of delegates 
Was announced to be 282. On account of the unavoidable 
absence of the Mayor of Atlanta the convention was welcomed 
to Atlanta by Judge John D. Candler, who began by saying 
that the greatness of Atlanta was due to a fire caused by an 
incendiary or a rat, it was never decided which, but though they 
collected no insurance they gained a great deal of assurance. 
“It was the making of Atlanta,’ he said, and paid a pleasing 
tribute to the fire insurance agents of the city, praising highly 
their ability, stability and financial worth to the city as business 
men and citizens. 

The Hon. John M. Slater, Governor-elect. of Alabama, was 
also introduced, and the entire assemblage arose as he advanced 
In welcoming the convention to the State he 
pointed out that the agricultural status of Georgia, as compared 
with other States, was fourth in value of production. He re- 
ferred also to the protection afforded by fire insurance and its 
influence upon the financial credit of its citizens, largely due, he 
said, to the high moral character of the local agents, whose 
integrity and honesty guarded the interests of the policyholders 
as well as the moral hazard of the business, and made available 
a maximum of protection at a minimum of cost. 

A cordial welcome on behalf of the local agents of Atlanta 
was extended by Fred W. Cole, president of the Atlanta Insur- 
ance Exchange and chairman of the local committee. He said 
he wanted to disprove the allegation that all Southerners are 
orators, and said he was not like the little girl whose asso- 
ciates twitted her of the fact of her adoption, but who replied 
by saying, “Yes, I know I’m only adopted, but my parents picked 
me out because they wanted me, while yours had to take you 
anyhow.” The previous speakers had been selected, but the 
convention now had to listen to him anyhow. He proved his 
ability as a plain talker by giving a highly interesting descrip- 
tion of Atlanta and said there are three ways to welcome a con- 
vention—to present the keys, which is a hospitable welcome; to 


_provide for the physical needs of the visitors, which is a useful 
welcome, and to greet them fraternally, which is a sympathetic 
welcome. 


All three the Atlanta agents extended to their guests. 

The response to the welcoming speakers was made by C. H. 
Woodworth, of Buffalo, who further alluded to the opposition 
of the companies to the American agency system, and spoke of 
the attempt on the part of the casualty companies, through one 
of their organization, to have the resident agency laws repealed. 
In closing he said that Georgia now has a good insurance code, 
that insurance commissioners are beginning to devote more time 
to business and less to politics, and that it is time for the agents 
to talk less and do more. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
President Southgate said in part: 


The National Association directed the president to appoint a 
committee on publicity and fire prevention, and it was a pleasure 
to select ex-President F. W. Offenhauser chairman of this com- 
mittee. With such a chairman it is not necessary for me to 
state the fact that this committee has been actively at work. 
Sub-chairmen have been appointed in nearly every State in the 
Union and our men have been co-operating in the work with 
T. R. Weddell, of Chicago, chairman of the publicity committee, 
maintained by the companies. Every reader of the daily press 
and every agent who receives bulletins from his insurance de- 
partment can have an idea of the large contribution that is 
being made by the companies and the agents in the elimination 
of the fire waste of the United States. 


It can be reasonably expected that within a few months, or 
years at least, every State in the Union will observe October 9 
as Fire Prevention Day, which date has impressed itself upon 
the insurance mind of this country as the one which marks the 
recurring anniversary of the great Chicago fire. With an annual 
fire waste of $250,000,000, not to mention the many valuable lives 
that are lost through fires, the local fire insurance agent has an 
incentive to endeavor which far transcends his pecuniary reward, 
however large it may be. and that justifies the placing of his 
work on the high plane of the noblest professional service ren- 
dered by men to their fellows. Chairman Offenhauser will pre- 
sent a special report covering the work of his committee. 


UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCIES INCREASING. 


For the past year or more the matter of underwriters’ agencies 
has been continually before the public. In January, 1912, the 
National Association published a list of those companies not 
operating underwriters’ agencies. At almost every meeting of 
local agents, wherever held, the subject of underwriters’ agencies 
has been discussed, and without variation the sentiment expressed 
in the resolutions adopted has been against underwriters’ agen- 
cies. In no instance has any action been taken favorable to 
these organizations. Nevertheless, the number of such under- 
writers’ agencies in operation has increased. While several com- 
panies have been added to the list of those not operating under- 
writers’ agencies, the following have been dropped: American 
Central, St. Louis, Mo.; Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Delaware, Pa.; Westchester, New York. 

We do not believe the local agents of the country want either 
the dual or multiple agency fastened irrevocably upon the busi- 
ness, yet we cannot be blind to the facts or the tendencies. 
Relief for the underwriters’ agency problem rests primarily with 
the leading underwriters’ agencies who.had, as they thought, 
exclusive rights and privileges. However sincere their position 
may have been, however much precedent the tradition or other 
arguments may weigh in the matter, the fact remains that the 
horde of underwriters’ agencies in existence today has grown 
out of the original propagation of the idea. 


NOTHING HAS BEEN DONE 


or suggested by the leading underwriters’ agencies as a solution 
of the problem except as that they be allowed to continue. Inas- 
much as they offer no remedy, they are standing in the way of 
progress and reform. It is not through lack of ability, but through 
indisposition on their part that the matter has not long since 
been adjusted. In view of these circumstances it is just as much 
for the interest of the agents of these companies and for the 
underwriters’ agencies which they represent that their sentiments 
should be expressed to the home office, as that said sentiment 
should exist and be expressed among agents who do not repre- 
sent either the parent companies or underwriters’ agencies. The 
problem affects us all, and we must all stand or fall together. 
While upon the subject I would call attention to the fact that 
this problem came before the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
in the shape of recommendations by the executive committee for 
an amendment to the rules. The striking phrase in the report 
of the executive committee is that wherein it refers to “the failure 
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of the Exchange strictly and impartially to enforce at any time 
during the twelve years of its existence the prohibition thus ig- 
nored.” 

This is an important admission by the companies of their 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PRESENT SITUATION 


in respect to underwriters’ agencies, and our association may 
properly take note of this fact, inasmuch as there has been dis- 
position on the part of the companies and the insurance depart- 
ments to throw the entire burden for this situation upon the 
local agents. At the annual meeting of the Maryland associa- 
tion in July, 1912, a resolution was adopted requesting the Na- 
tional Association to consider the advisability of asking all under- 
writers’ agencies to incorporate on or before January 1. This 
is in line with a similar suggestion made by a number of local 
boards. The adoption of this proposal by the companies would 
relieve the situation. 

We have become accustomed to look upon the National Asso- 
ciation as a permanent factor in the business, and sometimes 
forget that the association was formed but sixteen years ago 
with a membership of twenty agents, and- has since grown to a 
membership exceeding 5,000. I am further reminded of our 
growth when I note that in our bulletin of October, 1906, the 
total receipts reported for the three and a half years following 
the starting of the publication were less than $10,000. The pub- 
lication receipts of a single year are now considerably in excess 
of that sum. While this progress is most gratifying, yet the 
organization is very far from realizing its possibilities. The 
problem of strengthening our association is one which we should 
face at this time with an earnest effort to put ourselves in a 
position where we may reap to the full the advantages of fra- 
ternal affiliation. 


The reading of President Southgate’s address was followed 
by long applause, and on motion it was referred to the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Chairman Lipscomb, of the executive committee, then read 
his report, which was a résumé of the transaction of the com- 
mittee for the past year. It was, in part, as follows: 


The subject of lost lines was referred to your committee by 
the Buffalo convention. We have given publicity in the Bulletin 
to such information as we have been able to secure in regard to 
lines disappearing from local channels and are pleased to state 
that in a number of instances this has resulted in our members 
securing insurance on the property in question. We can but 
recommend at this time that our members avail themselves ot 
the opportunity to report promptly to the association any infor- 
mation bearing upon this general subject. 


GUMMED LABELS. 


This subject was. brought to the attention of your committee, 
and a majority of the members seemed to favor the idea, al- 
though there was some objection to their use. The subject was 
referred to the mid-year conference, and the secretary of the 
association was instructed to print and distribute some of the 
gummed labels with a view to ascertaining if there were sufficient 
demand to justify any extensive effort in this direction. The 
secretary advises us that he has done this, and, while there’ seems 
to be more or less interest in the subject, it does not seem 
sufficient to warrant any special attention on the part of the as- 
sociation. The matter has been fairly well advertised, and if 
any future demand should grow out of this we recommend that 
the association take such action as may be necessary to supply 
the same. 

PACIFIC COAST PRACTICES. 


The subject of overhead writing and agents’ expirations on 
the Pacific Coast came before the executive committee, and was 
considered at the mid-year conference and referred back to the 
State associations having jurisdiction. 


CO-OPERATING COMPANIES. 


Among the duties which fall to the executive committee is 
that of passing upon applications for admission to the co-operat- 
ing list. Companies subscribing to the principles of the associa- 


tion as set forth in the platform are accepted for admission to 


the list. The list, now comprising I9I1 names, can be secured 
from the secretary. 


TRACTION LINES AND OVERHEAD WRITING, 


This subject came before the mid-year conference in the shape 
of a special report from the Massachusetts association, and was 





referred to your executive committee. The report is on file, and 
we recommend that the same be referred to the committee on 
resolutions of this convention to be considered with the general 
subject of overhead writing. 

It was stated that the income of the association the past year 


was $15,592 and the outgo $15,660, thus producing a deficit of $68. 


REPORT OF THE GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 


Chairman E. P. Ingraham, of the grievance committee, pre- 
sented a full report of the year’s activities, which was heard with 
interest. The report is as follows: 


The grievances in connection with overhead writing have been 
general. The most important specific case comes from the east- 
ern part of Massachusetts, in connection with summer property. 
This property belonging to non-residents is written mostly by 
outside agents, and is an encroachment on the local agent’s terri- 
tory. This matter has been referred to the committee to con- 
sider with the general subject of overhead writing. 

There have also been grievances in connection with trust lines 
(so-called), telephone and telegraph lines, electric schedules, 
floaters and commercial lines. 

It is to be regretted that many of these lines are written with 
utter disregard of agents’ territorial rights. Your committee 
has given this matter much consideration and with gratifying 
success. 

The greatest and most widespread plan of overhead writing 
is undoubtedly the reinsurance bureau, now maintained by the 
Eastern Union companies. Your committee is of the opinion 
that, while it pleases some agents to write large lines, it will 
prove unsatisfactory to the company and the local agent alike. 


FROM THE AGENT'S STANDPOINT 


the large line proposition makes possible an excessive loss ratio 
in his agency and destroys his pride in his record. It removes 
any possibility of a contingent commission. It removes broker- 
age or exchange of business and discourages the coming together 
of agents in business intercourse and thereby disrupts the good- 
fellowship which has held for good practices and maintenance 
of rates. It is new, is a novelty and is so well established as 
to require consideration in the near future. Your committee 
would recommend this matter be referred to the committee on 
resolutions. 

Your committee believes other conditions—some of which 
might be eliminated—are responsible for a considerable part of 
the overhead writing of commercial lines. 

First—The fact that agents’ territory is not clearly defined. 

An agent’s appointment should contain a list of towns, omit- 
ting the term “vicinity,” and no two agents should be allowed 
the privilege of writing in any one city or town. 

Second.—The resident agent’s law of the several States should 
be so amended that any licensed broker, resident or non-resident, 
might receive the prevailing rate of brokerage. 

Third—Local board rules should be reciprocal as to cost of 
non-resident brokers’ certificates, and a generous rate of broker- 
age adopted. : 

With these conditions, much of the overhead writing would 
cease. : 

The experience of the past year would indicate that the rules 
of the National Association are steadily gaining ground; they are 
being freely adopted by insurance boards throughout the country, 
and the freedom from a large number of serious grievances 
within the past year would indicate a more general acknowledg- 
ment among both companies and agents. ; 


AGENTS’ TERRITORY. 


Your committee believes each appointment of an agent should 
contain specifically the cities and towns in which the agent should 
confine his writings. . There should be no neutral ground unless 
there be no agent. Companies should carefully consider an 
agent’s qualifications. If qualified they should be protected; if 
not qualified, then there should be no appointment. Under the 
above conditions there would be no side line agent, except a 
qualified one; with this qualification, adequate brokers’ rules, 
proper resident agents’ laws, together with the agent’s and 
broker’s rights to supply his own forms of insurance, there 
should be no reason for ignoring a side line agent. 

COLLECTION OF PREMIUMS. 

Various methods are used in the large cities for proper col- 
lection of premiums. Some of these methods have been success- 
ful. In some States a policy is legally void if the payment of 
the premium is not made before a stated date. In other States 


_the premium is acknowledged paid on delivery of policy. The 


variety of laws governing premium payment in some States and 
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the lack of any law governing the matter in others makes it 
necessary for each State association to adopt its own method 
until such time as a national rule may be adopted. The com- 
mittee would recommend agents’ associations and local boards 
to adopt a system of collection of premiums wherever the State 
laws are favorable to it. 


NON-BOARD COMPANIES. 


Your committee has made a complete canvass of New York 
State in connection with non-board companies. From the in- 
formation received communications have been opened with the 
companies interested. This has contributed much toward an im- 
provement in the situation in that State. Some members seem 
to feel that immediately upon filing a complaint against a com- 
pany it should be dropped from the co-operating list. It is the 
duty of the Association, however, to carefully consider the facts 
and endeavor to adjust the matter and maintain harmonious 
relations between all concerned. We trust our members as a 
whole will appreciate this and not be impatient if things seem 
to move slowly. 


Following the reading of this report adjournment was taken 
for luncheon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The reading of reports continued, the first being that of the 
legislative committee, of which George D. Markham, of St. 
Louis, is chairman. This report discussed the laws now in exist- 
ence affecting fire marshals, agent’s qualifications, rebating, un- 
authorized companies, commissions, overhead writing and taxa- 
tion, and also referred to the Georgia insurance code and the 
general proposition of State supervision of rates. Policyholders 
would be best served, in the opinion of the committee, by non- 
interference with rates on the part of the State. On this phase 
of the situation the report said: 


So long as insurance companies are numerous and the rivalry 
keen, competition is in full force behind the screen of the rating 
associations and tends to drag rates down to a narrow margin 
of safety. Moreover, freedom stimulates progress in insurance 
as well as in most other things. But is not a theory but a con- 
dition which confronts us. There seems to be a drift toward 
State interference in rating. In States where the zeal of the 
“trust busters” put insurance under anti-compact laws, resulting 
in fresh crudities and discriminations in the collection of the 
necessary insurance fund, great difficulty has been found in win- 
ning back our liberty to unite for intelligent action, so valuable 
to our patrons. Legislators fear to surrender the safeguards, 
as they think, of anti-compact legislation without providing State 
supervision of the rates. 

We can hardly be surprised at this. However, the States 
which swung over to the extreme of insurance paternalism and 
established rating boards composed of State officials have found 
that they cannot satisfy their people. Louisiana has abolished 
its State board and the Texas Democratic party has put into 
its platform the repeal of the State rating law. Kentucky will 
probably have the same experience. But the New York Insur- 
ance Department has assumed wide powers to supervise rates 
and is asserting its authority in an interesting fashion. The whole 
subject will be cleared in the near future by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the 
Kansas and Kentucky laws. The recent establishment of a com- 
mittee on legislation by the insurance companies of the whole 
country provides an authoritative body to voice the opinions and 
decisions of the companies. If all State associations will report 
to us as soon as rating legislation arises we will consult with 
the companies’ committee and endeavor to shape matters to the 
good of the business we all serve. 


President Southgate here appointed George D. Markham as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, who selected the fol- 
lowing committee: Messrs. Carlton, of Arkansas; Cowles, of 
Connecticut; Hyer, of Florida; Cole, of Georgia; Case, of Illi- 
nois; Leonard, of Michigan; Elland, of Mississippi; Pinkham, of 
Maine; Hill, of Massachusetts; Woodworth, of New York; 
Merrill, of New Hampshire, Neale, of Ohio; Simms, of Okla- 
homa; Squire, of Pennsylvania; Gale, of Tennessee; Hickok, of 
Vermont; Gregory, of Indiana; Robinson, of Kentucky; Taylor, 
of North Carolina; Commander, of South Carolina; Offenhauser, 
of Texas; Kirkpatrick, of Virginia, and Thornton, of West 
Virginia, 
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| The chair also named Louis L. Rauh chairman of the com- 
| mittee on nominations, who later selected a delegate from each 
State for his committee. 
The reading of reports was then resumed, and in the absence 
of Chairman Robert S. Paviour, of the credit rules committee, 
its report was read by F. S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts. 














REPORT OF. THE “PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: 


Chairman F. W. Offenhauser made the following report for 
the publicity committee: 


Concentrated effort to apply educational work for the better- 
ment of fire insurance conditions is of very recent origin. It 
seems but a very short time indeed since those connected with 
the business have given the matter serious consideration. Why 
a duty of such importance should have been so long neglected 
by the companies is a question that can only be met with an 
apologetic answer, for in reflecting on their lost opportunities, 
they can but see how costly this indifference to the demands of 
the public has been. 

And yet the companies, although to blame for not having long 
since awakened to the needs of promoting a more harmonious 
feeling between themselves and policyholders, are excusable in 
a sense, because the insurance business being one of many details 
and complications requiring study and experience, it was quite 
natural that they should contract a feeling of indifference with 
respect to taking the public into their confidence and inviting 
its co-operation on matters in which they could feel little in- 
terest. The property owner could not be expected to feel con- 
cern in the company affairs beyond the purchase of the indemnity 
and that of securing a prompt and satisfactory adjustment of 
his claim in case of loss. 

So, as a result of the failure to appreciate the value of this 
co-operation between company and policyholder, there developed 
a spirit of antagonism on the part of the masses which has grown 
to an alarming extent. Every endeavor of the companies in 
some sections of our country meets with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, because of the prejudice due almost entirely to ignorance 
of what constitutes the fire insurance business, and of the benef- 
icent part it plays in the commercial world. The statutes of 
many States are so loaded with restrictive and burdensome legis- 
lation as to make it well nigh impossible to transact business 
therein, and losses have increased the country over until the 
cup of discouragement seems to have been filled to its full 
capacity. No wonder then that the managers finally came to 
realize the necessity of a closer communion with their patrons, 
and set about devising means and ways to promote a campaign 
of education for this purpose. 

Improved risks, through schedule rating, had made many a 
convert to the companies’ cause, and no doubt this in a measure, 
prompted a conception of what is now known as “The Publicity 
Committee of the Western Union.” The National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents at its last meeting held in Buf- 
falo, New York, realizing the wonderful possibilities of this 
campaign, and being desirous of enlisting under this reform move- 
ment, created a new special committee, likewise named its pub- 
licity committee, the object of which was to work in harmony 
with the companies’ committee in the dissemination of educa- 
tional matter, and to render such other assistance to the com- 
panies as might add to the success of the work. 

Your worthy president conferred upon me the honor of being 
its first chairman, with the privilege of using my own funds as 
far as I liked in discharging my duty. After considerable cor- 
respondence, I succeeded in organizing my committee in thirty- 
one States, each committeeman appointed by me being requested 
to select a sub-committee of five members in each State, so as 
to cover the territory to the best possible advantage. 

After my committee had been fairly organized, I offered our 
services to the publicity committee of the Western Union, and 
also to the Fire Prevention Association at Boston. I met with 
a most hearty response from both Mr. T. R. Weddell, of the 
publicity committee, and Mr, Frank Wentworth, of the Fire Pre- 
vention Association, and I wish here to express to them my sin- 
cere appreciation for the many courtesies extended to me ana 
members of my committee. 

From the publicity committee there was distributed to members 
of my committee clippings and tracts on fire prevention, which 
we had published in our local papers wherever it was possible 
to do so, and it was a real pleasure to note the interest displayed 
in this feature by my various associates. We found it a very 
easy matter as a rule, to interest the editors of newspapers on 
fire prevention items. These were freely published in the terri- 
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tory covered by my committee, and I feel sure much good has 
been accomplished through this source. 


About two years ago I headed a movement in my home city 
to improve our fire department, and succeeded in securing the 
adoption of motor driven fire apparatus. The results proved even 
more satisfactory than our city fathers and the insurance in- 
terests had anticipated. Not only was the number of total losses 
reduced,. but the dispatch with which the apparatus reached fires 
seemed to act as a deterrent to incendiarism, and fires of sus- 
picious origin were considerably reduced. I induced the chief 
of our fire department to prepare a statement detailing compari- 
sons between the modern and old style apparatus, giving the 
result of actual experience and showing that for economy and 
efficiency, horse drawn apparatus was not near so desirable as 
the motor driven. This letter, “Automobile vs. Horse Drawn 
Apparatus,” I had printed and distributed to my committeemen, 
and it proved so popular that I soon ran out of a supply. I am 
confident that this was the means of bringing about many im- 
provements in fire departments in the different communities 
reached by it, and’there can be no doubt but what good effect is 
bound to be felt wherever the modern apparatus has been in- 
stalled. 

Following this, my attention was attracted to a paper on fire 
prevention read by Mrs. P. P. Tucker, wife of the State Agent 
of the AXtna insurance company for the State of Texas, before 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs which met at Houston, 
Tex. I saw in this an excellent medium for educational work; 
the home and fireside could, if properly interested, wield more 
influence in promoting fire prevention theories than any other 
agency. JI immediately communicated with Mrs. Tucker, and se- 
cured a copy of her paper, together with the display card which 
she had prepared, entitled, “Will You Be a Fire Warden?” 

The card contained cautions against carelessness common to 
householders, and was designed to be tacked up in the kitchen, 
laundry and fire room of the dwelling. This paper I had printed 
under the caption, “Fire Prevention from a Matron’s Viewpoint,” 
and together with the Fire Warden card, were placed in the 
hands of my committee. It proved very popular indeed. The 
insurance press had spoken in complimentary terms of the motor 
apparatus paper, but were even more enthusiastic in their indorse- 
ment of our plea to the women for their assistance in reducing 
the fire waste. I was compelled to have a second edition printed 
of Mrs. Tucker’s paper and the card referred to, in order to 
supply the demand; I received numerous requests for copies from 
agents whe had seen mention made of them in the insurance 
journals, and who desired to interest the women of their re- 
spective communities. 

If our committee had done nothing else than give prominence 
to the idea of interesting the good women of our country in this 
movement I feel we would have done our full duty. The in- 
fluence of the ladies, and the home in this crusade cannot be 
overestimated, and the good effects resulting from their energies 
in this direction can but be of a lasting character. 

At my request, the National Fire Protection Association sent 
to me for distribution a supply of two very interesting and in- 
structive pamphlets, one on “Approved Fire Apparatus,” and the 
other a treatise on “Standard Fire Hose.” These i sent out to 
my committee, urging on them the importance of familiarizing 
themselves with the recommendations of the Fire Prevention 
Association, and to especially interest themselves in securing the 
adoption of only standard fire hose, of which there is so much 
of an inferior quality purchased and used. We hope for some 
very good results from these suggestions. 

And last, but not least, my committee has lent every assistance 
wherever it could, to co-operate with the National Publicity Com- 
mittee in having October 9 proclaimed as Fire Prevention Day. 
Governors of the different States have been appealed to to 
make this proclamation; mayors of cities, boards of trade 
and school boards have been invited by us to join in this ob- 
servance, and we feel that our efforts in this direction will in 
time bear good fruit. 

A good start has been made in this publicity campaign, but 
it is a work that must not be allowed to lag. The local agents 
of the country can, if they will, wield a wonderful influence in 
molding public sentiment on these matters, and render valuable 
assistance in dispelling the unfriendly feeling toward insurance 
interests which seems to infest some communities. I am con- 
vinced that the people as a rule would be less antagonistic were 
they better informed, and we as agents must share our portion 
of the censure for these conditions. If each one of us would 
resolve to do our duty toward improving this situation there 
would be less adverse legislation, and there would be many will- 
ing hands to assist in reducing the fire loss of the country. 

Our opportunity is at hand. Will we embrace it? 
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The report of the committee on uniform blanks was submitted 
by its chairman, C. F. Hildreth, and was to the effect that the 
work of the committee has been careful and conscientious, and 
that the prospects for success are now very good. In view of the 
probable necessity of another year of labor the committee asked 


to be continued. In closing, the report said: 

The committee has never before been so sanguine of the ulti- 
mate success of the movement. The whole trend of the business 
is toward co-operation, and we must succeed. In the meantime, 
it is true that one company waits upon another; in the vernacu- 
lar, waits to see which way the cat will jump, and it may be 
advisable to circulate a pledge asking leading companies to agree 
to adopt these forms when they have the assurance that a certain 
number of their competitors will do so. 


COLONEL ALLISON ON “LETTING GEORGE Gai 


Colonel Young E. Allison, editor of the Insurance Field, was 
introduced to speak on “Letting ‘George’ Do It.” He prefaced 
his remarks by referring to Atlanta as the beautiful city of the 
South and likening it to a beautiful orchard swinging in mid-air. 
Colonel Allison said: 


Everywhere we go these days we hear that “Everybody’s doing 
it—doing it”’ But my personal observation leads me to the 
conclusion that nearly everybody is still busily engaged in “let- ~ 
ting George do it.” Of course, if “George” is the “it” that 
everybody is so unanimously doing the popular chorus is all 
right. It shows there has been no change in the fashions of 
human nature. 

Just before I came here I had a talk with a rich old Blue- 
grass planter, who had grown philosophical and lazy—as most 
men do when they grow philosophical. He told me that Ken- 
tucky was wasting large sums of money sending theoretical, 
college trained agricultural professors over the State to teach 
farmers how to fertilize, plow, plant and select for intensive 
cultivation. 

“Why, that doesn’t seem to me to be a waste of money,” I 
ventured to say. : 

“Oh, yes, it is,’ he answered. “There isn’t a single farmer 
who knows anything at all about farming who doesn’t know all 
that as well as the professor does.” 

“Tf they know it,” I asked. triumphantly, “why don’t they do 
tte 

“That's the bed rock of it,’ he answered, “why don’t they do 
it? But they don’t do it. The average farmer is like the 
average man in every other business; he won't do any more 
than he wants to, and he don’t want to do any more than he 
has to. Farmers around me who know all about intensive culti- 
vation of the soil will jump at the chance to quit work for a 
day, even at the old fashioned way of cultivating it, to go to 
town and hear the college professor talk about the new way. 
He will pick faults with what the professor says about practical 
things, and allow he’s right when he is right. Then, he will go 
home and talk with the neighbors about it—about what all of. 
them know—but he won't do it. Whenever intensive cultivation 
is generally practiced it is because the climate or the farm 
values make it necessary for the farmer to do it to live, or it is 
practiced by the exceptional farmers everywhere who are ambi- 
tious and energetic and want to make the most of life, just as it 
happens in other business.” 

So, you see, even the farmers of the soil “let George do it,” 
and that accounts for the high price of potatoes and bacon. We 
in a country that can support four hundred millions, are finding 
it pretty expensive to get something to eat. Look at 
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another sort of farming—farming out the responsibility for 
individual losses upon everybody. Who is doing the work of 
establishing the sole agency principle? Is it the companies, 
who can do it easiest? Is it the annexes, who can do it next 
easiest? Is it the local board organizations, who are next in 
line? or is “George” going it alone, wherever he happens to be? 

Who is settling the question of commissions, so that it will 
cease to keep the business embroiled with State legislatures? 
About the only party who is doing any work in that direction 
is “George.” And sometimes even he seems to be soldiering on 
the job. To my personal knowledge excess commissions have 
been a crying abuse for twenty-five years—and they were pretty 
lusty criers when I first heard them, then. There has been some 
improvement here and some unimprovement there. First I heard 





of it the companies were throwing in the whole dwelling house 


premium as commissions in New York City to get the mercan- 
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tile and manufacturing hazards, and the agents rebated the 
whole commission to the insured to control the other two lines. 
Then it began on a small scale—but big enough—out West, and 
it has been growing there ever since. Even now, when the cost 
of the business is made the excuse for harrying fire insurance 
through legislatures everywhere, commissions have gone up, and 
1912 will show the highest percentage cost of conducting busi- 
ness that its history has ever yet revealed. But “George” has 
done good work here and there. 

Who in particular is doing anything to bring about reforms 
that you know, and the companies know, are needed to shake 
off abuses that have been known and named in the business for 
years? Honestly now, isn’t “George” about the only one that 
isn’t on a vacation? 

I call attention to these things not in the spirit of a restless 
reformer. I am no Bull Mooser, who thinks everybody can cure 
things where the elect have failed. 
much at one with the Kentucky farmer, being a philosopher 
myself. Ever since the sun first rose over the Garden of Eden 
it has been the common habit to “let George do it.” And in my 
opinion 

“GEORGE” DOES IT BETTER 

than everybody could, because he does it naturally, when he has 
to—when he can—when the clock has struck the proper time. 
In other words, “George” is the name of the exceptional man 
and men in every country, in every State, in every community, 
in every organization and in every committee, who by excess 
ability and surplus perception and energy must, by force of 
natural selection, do the great perceptive, creative and regula- 
tive work of the world in every avenue of its activities. 

What is this national association of yours—what has it been 
for seventeen years? By George! if it hasn’t been the “George” 
who has been doing everything that had to be done for nearly 
everybody in fire insurance—then I’ve lost my bearings and gone 
astray. on history. But the most of your time and energy have 
been consumed trying to keep people from doing things they 
ougt not to do. There’s the rub—that’s the waste of real effort. 

It is the old rule of nature that he who has the larger vision, 
the superior capacity, the greater force of will and the most 
adaptability, will do the work of his environment, or dictate its 
doing. Others are mere census units, social impediments, human 
freight trains, having not only to be pulled but pushed into 
movement. Everything waits for the leader; but the leader, if 
he is wise, waits only for the time; never for the purpose. The 
purpose is always here, but the time for its accomplishment has 
to roll around. In the meanwhile the watiting leader plans his 
work and equips himself to do it when the time and opening 
present. 

Now, don’t mistake my drift. I am not a fatalist or a laissez 
faire man. I don’t believe in letting things alone as we find 
them, on the theory that somebody will come along at the right 
time and fix them as they ought to be fixed. I think I’ve got the 
right, standing here before this great body of “Georges,” to claim 
that I’m a “George” myself in a small way. And it is a mighty 
good thing for us “Georges” that there are so many people who 
are perfectly willing to go on “letting George do it.” Because 
“George” is the fellow who gets the grapes under all the con- 
ditions that the other fellows are perfectly willing to let alone. 
And, more than that, he gets ’em also when he changes the 
conditions. At this time it seems appropriate to congratulate 
you on having the promise of 


A NEW AUXILIARY. 


The companies have organized their educational and publicity 
bureau and consolidated it with a laws and legislative committee. 
It is under the directién of a successful local agent, a fine 
lawyer and a wise philosopher—all three in one—in the person 
of Oscar B. Ryon, of Streator, Illinois. It looks like the com- 
panies have found that “letting George do it” is much better 
than having everybody dodging it and nobody doing it. And 
for that purpose Ryon might as well have been christened 
“George,” he is so well prepared to play the part. 

Nobody can predict whether or not this new department of 
activity on behalf of the companies will result in bringing 
about closer relations between companies and agents, but it is to be 
hoped it will. Certainly there is no arm of popular education and 
publicity in insurance matters in every community half as potent 
as the local agents. They reach everybody who ought to know 
about insurance, and naturally carry more authority in their com- 
munities on the subject than anybody else can. 

Yet you know that there are many local agents nearly as 
badly in need of insurance education as the policyholder. And 
whenever agents, by ignorance or selfishness, are divided, the 
public naturally becomes the umpire through the legislatures and 
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the more restrictive laws that are passed the harder it is for the 
average agent and the company to do business. It does not in- 
jure the leaders of the local agency business, nor the leading 
companies, because the more difficult it becomes to do business 
the more demand there is for men of brains, experience, power 
and energy, who alone are qualified to overcome the obstacles. 
Let us say, for instance, that 


THE MOVEMENT TO ADOPT STATE RATING LAWS 


grows and expands. The sole instinctive purpose behind that 
idea seems to be to reduce rates and make insurance cheaper. 
In not a single State where it has been adopted have any col- 
lateral laws been passed with the view of reducing or limiting 
losses, which are the sole basis of rates. Now, as long as the 
movement proceeds in that one direction—toward reducing rates 
and the expense—the inevitable result must be to drive the small 
companies and small agents out of business and create a power- 
ful trust of strong companies and strong agents who know how 
to select risks from the standpoint of profit alone and not from 
the standpoint of community protection. The “Georges” of the 
business will continue to get their reward under the new condi- 
tions just as they have got it under the old, and the people who 
sit idly around and “let George do it” will get the worst of it, 
as they always do. 

For one, I look to see State rating upheld by the highest court 
of the land. The growing political appetite for paternalism is 
apparently insatiable, and the courts may be expected to let the 
baby have just as much as he cries for, as long as it isn’t some- 
The decision that fire 
insurance is public service is almost sure to be affirmed, and 
nailed down, and that will open the way to a long fight over 
the profits to which public service shall be limited. Ultimately 
it will go to the first question whether, if rates are to be fixed 
by the State they must not necessarily be made by the Federal 
State for the safety of all, instead of by forty-eight different 
States which do not care anything about each other on that 
point. We have been making in the United States since 1873 


THE- MOST AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 


that the world has ever witnessed. It has been accompanied by 
a prodigal extravagance of method and material unparalleled in 
history. But we have had the development with unexampled 
prosperity. In some directions the brake has been put on by the 
tendency to paternalism imported from Europe. Who builds a 
railroad now, since the Government makes the rates? Who 
will organize an insurance company when the Government fixes 
the rates? Under the pressure of Government restriction rail- 
roads have been consolidating in every section. How will in- 
surance companies in the future escape the embrace of the same 
“iron maiden of Nuremberg?” Maybe they can; but how can 
they? 

If this is to happen, what becomes of the average agent? With 
the State making the rate, and combined inspection fixing the 
status of the risk, will the average agent be more than a solicitor 
at 10 per cent. or less? He may turn to the various branches of 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance, which he now regards as 
a side line, but if he does he must study harder and do much 
more work. Or he may become a mere broker, getting his pay 
from the insured. 

Probably this is all going to take a long time; however, it may 
happen in a few years. The way to postpone the evil day is for 
companies and agents to agree upon some plan for restraining 
the cost and waste of insurance. These are not greater than 
in private business, but insurance is up-against the definition of 
being “public service’ and must answer for its expense account. 
Multiplied and unnecessary agents, wasteful competition of every 
kind, bad methods of every sort must be eliminated and “George” 
Company and “George” Agent ought to get together and do it 
or everybody will do it in the worst way possible. 

At the conclusion of this paper the convention gave Colonel 
Allison a rising vote of thanks. 

A paper on bank agencies was then read by A. W. Neale, of 
Cleveland, who denounced the competition thus afforded and 
mentioned the efforts being made to stamp it out. The paper 
was written in incisive language, of which the following is one 
paragraph: 

This, like most agency troubles, can be directly traced to what 
is called preferred business and consequently preferred commis- 
sions. If there were no preferred business there would be no 
preferred commissions, and if there were no preferred commis- 
sions there would be no bank agencies. The plain, unvarnished 


truth is that the banks have established these agencies for the 
rake-off and not for the convenience of the public, and that our 
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companies have gone into them for the Cee business they 
have to offer. The scheme is an enemy of the American agency 
system and an ally of the money power. Cities that are not thus 
afflicted should by no means ever let it get a foothold, and those 
that are less fortunate should have the full backing of our na- 
tional association in their fight against it. This convention should 
go on record in no uncertain sound against the bank agency. 


The paper was discussed by several. Mr. Wachenheimer 
thought that the agent was often instrumental in the establish- 
ment of an insurance department by the bank, while others 
seconded the views of Mr. Neale. 


The meeting was then opened for the introduction of resolu- 
tions. Mr. Offenhauser, of Texas, offered a resolution by which 
the work of the publicity committee would in future be carried on 
through the various State secretaries instead of through the 
present publicity committee; Colonel Taylor, of North Carolina, 
offered one providing for the raising of $7,500 in three annual 
instalments for the purpose of the extension of the membership 
of the association, and Mr. Offenhauser offered another, author- 
izing the advance of the price of the Bulletin to $1.50 per year 
in order to obviate the deficit. All were referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

The meeting then adjourned for the day, and the delegates 
were invited to remain for the organ recital by Dr. Percy J. 
Starnes. 


SECOND DAYS SESSION: 


The Wednesday morning session was opened by a discussion 
on State-made rates, in the beginning which George D. Mark- 
ham, of St. Louis, spoke at some length. He said that in his 
State, Missouri, the situation was unsatisfactory, since there is 
there a strong anti-trust feeling which unavoidably includes in~ 
surance. In St. Louis, where half of the premiums collected in 
the State are paid, the people are satisfied with the conditions 
and the policyholders petitioned the Legislature not to interfere. 
Anti-compact laws in Missouri, he said, are a failure and they 
are a disadvantage to any State. Wherever one exists, however, 
it is difficult to get it repealed without replacing it with one pro- 
viding State supervision of rates. In Missouri 150 men are at 
work re-rating the entire State, which will cost $50,000. No rate 
thus far made is in effect, since the Missouri insurance superin- 
tendent will not approve them until the new rates for the entire 
State are filed. 

The situation in Kentucky was attributed by Mr. Robinson, 
of Louisville, to politics. Mr. Offenhauser, of Texas, explained 
that in his State the pledge of the repeal of the State rating laws 
has been made a plank in the Democratic platform. There was 
no one present from Kansas to discuss the situation in that State. 


The committee on resolutions reported that it had considered 


the resolution offered by Col. Walker and advised its adoption | 


in the following form: 


Believing that the time has arrived for our Association to engage in an 
active campaign for increased membership, and that a persistent and sys- 
tematic effort is necessary by persons especially employed for the purpose, 
and as the income and funds of the Association’ are not sufficient for 
adequate extension work, we recommend that at this convention subscrip- 
tions be raised from 100 members pledging themselves to pay the sum of 
$25 per year for the next three years, making $7,500 in all, the money so 
subscribed to be used exclusively as an extension fund as described above, 
the fund so raised to be paid to the treasurer and disbursed under the 
direction of the exetttive committee. 

The committee further recommended in this connection that 
no change be made in the present dues to the association or the 
price of subscription to the Bulletin. 


Mr. Taylor, of Wilmington, made a special plea for a united 
effort on the part of the members, and within an hour the entire 
amount contemplated in the resolution had been subscribed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened with an invitation from Mr. 
Thompson, of Minneapolis, to hold the 1913 session in that city, 


COMMISSIONER EKERN ON THE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE AGENT. 


pegs ns Commissioner Ekern, of Wisconsin, read a paper 
no “The Department and the Agent.” Extracts follow. 


“ate problem cannot be met in a day. The battle for sound 
insurance is almost won. This first requisite has long been in- 
sisted upon by insurance departments, and legislatures are now 
generally following their warnings and advice. We are still in 
the process of educating people to the need of reasonable in- 
surance protection against fire. We are just entering upon the 
stage of educating people to the advantages resulting from pre- 
venting fire. Perhaps we have arrived at the stage where we 
shall insist upon rates without discrimination and a fair rela- 
tionship between the expenses and profits to the value of the in- 
surance indemnity. The business of insurance as at present con- 
ducted faces 

SEVERAL SERIOUS PROBLEMS. 


The immediate problem is that of rate making. It is not possible 
that the rates to be charged for fire insurance should be made 
independently by the separate companies, yet anti-compact laws, 
aiming to provide competition for the purpose of securing the 
lowest possible rates, prohibit all such co-operation. This re- 
sults in so-called independent inspection or rating bureaus, the. 
effect of which is to establish a more or less uniform rate for 
all subscribing companies. This attempt is strengthened, and 
often absolutely uniform rates are obtained through the co-opera- 
tion of local boards of underwriters enforcing their regulations 
upon the agents and through them upon the companies. Where 
this condition obtains there. is, of course, no competition in rates, 
and the only competition between agents sometimes degenerates 
into a scramble to take the business away from each other, with 
a desperate struggle to hold the business against such assaults. 
So far as service to the insured and to the public is concerned, 
the time so spent on both sides is wasted. The insured may 
readily fail to see why he should pay for this effort and expense; 
nor can it occasion surprise that the property owner at times 
turns to seek lower rates or better service through the outside 
mutuals, interinsurers, Lloyds or stock companies which have no 
standing in the local boards. 

So far as such companies are unadmitted and escape the tax 
burdens borne by admitted companies, their competition is most 
anfair, but the activity of the departments in securing additional 
legislation, and in the enforcement of that legislation, has re- 
sulted in the wiping out of this premium upon underground in- 
surance, and with proper co-operation by the local agents it will 
be possible in any State to force the admission of every agency 
for effecting insurance upon terms placing all companies on an 
equal footing. 

This, however, is but a small part of the problem, and the 
growth and existence of these companies only illustrates the fact 
that the public is always ready to support agencies which promise 
a reduction in the expenses of insurance. Economic conditions’ 
demand 


CO-OPERATION IN 


The rating of a single risk can as well be performed at one time 
by one agency for “all the companies as separately for each of 
two or three hundred companies. Such co-operation necessarily 
interferes with free competition, and the problem is, what guar- 
antee can the public have against excessive rates if companies, 
for the reduction of expenses and the doing away with discrimi- 
nation, are permitted to co-operate in rate making? 

There is a widespread agitation among the insuring public 
on the question of rates. Different systems of rate making by 
States have been attempted in Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana and Kentucky. The Louisiana law has been repealed, and 
only time will tell whether the results in other States will prove 
satisfactory. Several plans have been tried or suggested, and 
are more or less before the public. 

1. The anti-compact laws, prohibiting all co-operation and re- 
quiring rates to be fixed independently, intended to provide for 
absolutely free competition, have not been overly satisfactory 
either to the companies, their agents or to the public. 

2. A compulsory co-operation between companies in one or 
more bureaus for making rates which are to be maintained 
without discrimination is the opposite of the former. Coupled 
with the right of supervision and review on the part of the 
State, it conforms. more nearly to the modern theory that Goy- 
ernment should provide equal opportunities and promote ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

3. The fixing of all rates by a State board or commission has 
the same objects in view as the plan just mentioned. 

4. Based on the experience of foreign countries, a State fire 
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insurance monopoly has been suggested, either under a plan 
whereby the insurance would be voluntary as now and conducted 
largely in the same manner, or whereby the insurance would be 
compulsory and collected with the taxes, with the State reinsur- 
ing all, a part, or none of the business with established compa- 
nies, 

Other plans undoubtedly will be suggested from time to time. 
That plan and agency through which the best service can be 
rendered undoubtedly will receive public support and win out 
in the long run. The situation, therefore, is a standing challenge 
to every person connected in any way with the business of fire 
insurance to exert his utmost to the making of the service as 
efficient and economical as it can be made under any other plan. 
If you consider how attractive might appear to the public a pro- 
posal whereby the 


PRESENT EXPENSES IN FIRE INSURANCE, 


ranging near 40 per cent. of the total premiums and near 80 
per cent. of the losses, and tending all the time to increase, might 
be largely eliminated by the consolidation of this work with 
that of the assessor and the tax collector under a compulsory 
State monopoly, it will be recognized that co-operation between 
companies, and betwen companies and their agents, to make the 
service such as to render the present form indispensable, will 
not be misplaced, 

In the earning of the commissions there is, however, another 
activity which local agents especially have hardly entered upon. 
The matter of fire prevention is yet looked upon as an altruistic 
public service. The benefit to the company is apparent, but it 
is often not apparent to local agents how intimately their inter- 
ests are bound up with the company, or how this service is in- 
cluded in their present compensation. : 

The familiar comparison of fire losses in this country and in 
the countries of Europe has been before us for years, and an 
active campaign for fire prevention has been waged. Yet, ex- 
cepting decreases largely due to the introduction of sprinkler 
equipment, our fire losses have been maintained and have even 
increased. 

The insured has ordinarly gotten his indemnity after the fire, 
but he had had very little aid or suggestion looking to preventing 
it. His indemnity has been the public loss, and even he has 
had no protection against the incidental loss to his business, to 
which the public has added the toll in suffering and in life. 

No matter how desirable the end, it is doubtful how much 
real progress can be made until the real co-operation of the 
property owner can be secured. There is one way in which this 
can be done. Immediate progress toward fire prevention must 
be made through inspections and the remedying of temporary 
conditions and minor defects, and the installation of fire pre- 
ventive devices and equipments. Improvement in construction 
will help, but that progress will necessarily be slow. 


Commissioner Ekern was given a standing vote of thanks for 
his able paper. 

The committee on deceased members reported suitable memo- 
rials for the late James A. Rogers, of St. Paul, and W. H. 
Mandeville, of Olean, N. Y., copies of which were ordered spread 
on the minutes and sent to the families of the deceased members. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Markham: 


We believe that entire freedom from State supervision or control of 
insurance rating contributes to the quickest and most certain outworking 
of equitable and permanentiy satisfactory, rates. But as State control of 
rates has come in some States and is threatened in others, we urge all 
local agents to strive first to so shape such laws where inevitable as to 
leave the operation of the rating bureau in the hands of the insurance 
companies, who are alone competent to direct so technical a task, and, 
secondly, to hold State officials entrusted with the duties of supervision of 
rates to a resolute defense and support of the truth and the facts without 
political purpose and bias. 


Mr. Markham also offered a resolution proposing the follow- 


ing amendment to the by-laws: 


It is recommended that the first paragraph of article four of the consti- 
tution be amended by eliminating the words “eleven vice presidents’ and 
substituting therefor ‘‘a vice president for each of the geographical sections, 
New England States, Middle Department States, South Eastern States, 
South Western States, Middle Western States, Mississippi Valley States, 
Rocky Mountain States and Pacific Coast States.” 


Mr. Johnson, of Syracuse, N. Y., offered the following resolu- 
tion: 


We reaffirm our unqualified approval of the sole agency principle and our 
disapproval of the course of those companies who evade and undermine this 
principle by operating underwriters’ agencies. In the present campaign 
for reduction of expenses where agents of any locality are required to 
accept a reduced scale of commissions, we recommend that they stand for 
sole agency representation without annexes, thus receiving compensation 
for their sacrifice by the increased value of exclusive appointment. We 
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point out to all local agents interested in the development of the insurance 
business that they can make it unprofitable for any company to maintain 
multiple agencies or annexes if they make special efforts for companies 
which are loyal to the sole agency principle. Let the agents demonstrate 
their sentiment. ; 


All three resolutions were referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions. 


MR. KING ON THE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 

Alexander C. King, of Atlanta, addressed the convention on 
“The Insurance Contract and the Premium Payer.” He said in 
part: 


Of all forms of business insurance, in its varied branches, is 
one which is distinctly the product of civilization and which testi- 
fies most clearly to the ability of men to engage in world-wide 
co-operation to achieve a result. ; ; 

What an example of this co-operative power was given in 
the great San Francisco fire! There the contributions of pre- 
miums, through the great English insurance companies, from the 
men of Great Britain, of Australia and other countries, as well 
as of the United States, produced by their co-operation the fund 
through which the loss was distributed over the world. 

Patient investigation has shown that, however accidental and 
unrelated individual occurrences or casualties may seem, or be, 
that, if the field of observation and action be sufficiently ex- 
tended, a certain order and regularity in the number and char- 
acter of these events will be evident. 

Such happenings as suicide—a thing fortuitous, inexplicable 
in many instances, and without any relation of number to time or 
circumstance in a restricted area—become, on the wide field of 
a great country, calculable and comparatively fixed in percentage 
under the same general conditions. 

When the individual man will die, when the particular house 
will burn, when a community will be swept by pestilence, or 
conflagration, we may not predict. But in the broader field of 
the expanse of this great country of ours, law and sequence take 
the place of local irregularity, variation and catastrophe. 

While the San Francisco conflagration consumed the premiums 
of years derived from California and made the loss ratio of the 
United States for 1906 over 96 per cent. of the gross premium 
receipts of the Union, I doubt not, if the fire losses of the 
entire world for a series of years before and after 1906 were 
accessible, such total fire loss would vary but little from year 
to year. Certain it is that a series of years would show a singu- 
lar uniformity, and that excesses of single years are equalized 
by decreased loss ratios in others. Fire insurance is, therefore, 
in one view a great co-operation whereby the personal vicissitude 
is neutralized by 


DISTRIBUTING THE INDIVIDUAL LOSSES 


among the many thousands, who through their premiums furnish 
the fund which replenishes the individual loser, including at times 
the losers of a community visited with disaster, 

In its practical working this fund must also pay the expenses 
of conducting this most important branch of human affairs, and 
afford to those who, as stockholders of the companies, through 
whose efforts this business co-operation is organized, a recom- 
pense for the capital they have devoted as a guarantee fund to 
enable unusual demands, in times of emergency, to be met with 
promptness, and of which they take the risk of loss. 

In this work of securing the contributions of those who, by 
effecting insurance against fire on their property, seek on the one 
hand protection against the unknown and unforeseeable indi- 
vidual risks of loss, and on the other contribute to the equaliza- 
tion of losses and the payment of expenses of the business 
through the payment of premiums, the local underwriter is the 
direct, efficient agency. Other officials direct company policies 
and investments, or organize or supervise the methods of trans- 
acting its business; but it is you and you alone (with but few 
exceptions) who bring the public, the insured, into relation to 
the actual protection of fire insurance and who make them con- 
tributors to the common insurance fund which meets the fire 
waste, 

You, therefore, of all men are the most effective agency through 
which correct ideas of the relation the insured bears to this fund 
and to the contract of insurance can be taught to the insuring 
public. 

It is because of this fact; because of what has seemed to me 
to be a strange want of understanding of their true interest 
and of their relations to questions of legislation and judicial 
decision affecting the value of the insurance contract by a ma- 
jority of those who insure; because of the embarrassment that 
such mistaken public view often brings to the honest, conscien- 
tious local agent, that I have thought a few reflections on the 
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true relations which these subjects bear to the interest of the 
premium paying public might not be wholly without use. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC. 


The attitude which the great mass of the insuring public takes 
toward the contract of fire insurance, which finds its expression 
in legislative acts that break down its covenants, and in the ver- 
dicts of juries, and sometimes in the rulings of courts, which 
destroy the efficiency of contractual reductions, is clearly one 
which disregards the interest of every person concerned in the 
fire waste of the country, or the premium fund which must re- 
spond to insurance losses, except the individual who asserts a 
disputed claim of loss by fire. 

The effect of such laws, verdict or decisions on the fire waste 
itself, or on the price of insurance is wholly lost sight of. 

The infinitely small percentage of those insured who ever 
appeal to the law for collection of their claims is possibly not 
realized. But it is assumed that the insuring public need to be 
protected by such methods against a capriciously stringent con- 
tract, and against defenses that are indiscriminately: denounced 
as technical. 

While the vast majority of insurers continue paying premiums 
year by year without suffering losses, because of the basis of 
credit insurance affords and the confidence and sense of protec- 
tion it brings, the loss that’ such measures and doings bring to 
them in the increased cost of insurance is never considered. 

It is my purpose to ask your attention to this view of the 
question, and to endeavor to present to your consideration the 
interest which the great majority of your patrons have in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the several covenants and con- 
ditions of the insurance contract, and the great good which you, 
with your unique position of confidence, both to insurer and 
insured, could accomplish by impressing this view on your 
patrons, 

That the premium paid by the insuring public must defray 
the fire loss and the expenses of conducting the business is 
axiomatic. That the premiums charged do pay but a small per- 
centage above what is necessary for this purpose from which 
‘extraordinary demands and sums carried for safety: to surplus, 
as well as dividends, must be provided for, while not so gen- 
erally known to the public, is also true. 

From statistics recently published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, it appears that 


THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 


shows an annual loss ratio from 1860 to 1911, both inclusive, of 
57.85 per cent. of the gross premiums. 

The average annual expenses of these companies for the same 
period was 36.42 per cent. This expense, however, for the last 
six years’ had been over 38 per cent. in each year, 1911 showing 
an expense ratio of 39.75 per cent. 

This increase to more than 38 per cent. is accounted for by 
the increased ratio of commissions and taxes in these latter years, 
and may be considered permanent. The report made in Febru- 
ary, I9II, by the Joint Committee of the New York Legislature, 
which investigated the affairs of fire insurance companies, placed 
the expense ratio at 38% per cent. 

Taking the average loss and expense ratio for this era of 
fifty-one years, it would leave 5.73 per cent. of the premiums 
for the preservation of assets, surplus and payment of dividends. 
If 38% per cent. was deducted for expenses instead of 36.42 
per cent. this residue would be reduced to less than 4 per cent. 

It is a significant fact that the report of the joint committee 
above mentioned shows that out of 213 fire insurance companies 
doing business in the State of New York in 1875 only sixty-nine 
of these companies were still doing business then, and in nearly 
every case the remaining 144 companies had gone out of business. 

The average ratio of the amount of losses paid to the amount 
of the risks written, taking the experience from 1860 to 1911, 
both inclusive, is not quite one-half of one per cent. (.004695). 
Yet this consumed 57.85 per cent. of the gross premiums col- 
lected during the entire period. 

It is safe to say that all claims of loss, both meritorious and 
unfounded, do not equal 1 per cent. 

The number of persons suffering losses, taking as ‘wide an 
average, will probably bear about the like ratio to the number 
insured. 

The remaining, 99 per cent. pay their premiums for the ability 
it gives them to carry on business, and for the sake of security. 

It is manifest that these ratios must be correct, as the average 
rate of premiums in the United States during the period 1860- 
I91I, inclusive, was only 1.0635 per cent., that for 1911 being 
1.0504 per cent. 


———— vee cree eg A ee 


The fire waste in the United States is about $250,000,000 per 
annum. That in Europe is per capita about one-seventh of 
that of the United States. | 

It is evidently not to the interest of those who must con- 
tribute to pay the fire losses to favor anything calculated to in- 
crease such waste. * * 


Mr. King was heartily applauded, and it was voted that his 
paper be printed and copies sent to all the State insurance de- 
partments. 

Just prior to adjournment Capt. Edward S. Gay was intro- 
duced, who made a characteristically humorous but pithy speech. 

The convention then adjourned until Thursday morning. In 
the evening a dinner and dance at the Piedmont Driving Club 
were enjoyed. 


LAST DAYS SEsSsioOne: 


At the opening of the Thursday morning session President 
Southgate introduced to the convention the insurance commis- 
sioner from North Carolina. 


COMMISSIONER YOUNG ON THE LOCAL AGENT. 


Insurance Commissioner James R. Young, of North Carolina, 
read a paper on “The Local Agent; His Duties and Privileges.” 
He premised his views on the fire insurance situation by saying 
that he did not come here believing that he knew the business 
thoroughly, but he came as one who had worked in the business 
many years, and who for several years had looked at it from 
the viewpoint of Government official supervision. The follow- 
ing are extracts from this able address: 


In discussing the duties and privileges of your calling I will 
not undertake an elaborate enumeration or discussion of your 
many duties, or attempt to separate them from your privileges. 
I am convinced that where a man has a duty, certainly one 
worthy of the name, laid upon him, it is also a privilege, and its 
performance carries with it fully as much benefit and pleasure 
for him as he can give to others whom it is his privilege to 
serve. No man can discharge any duty in life, nor meet any 
situation, without its effect upon himself. By it he becomes 
better or less fitted for other duties to follow. 

The duties of local fire agents are fourfold in their character 
and tendencies, leaving out the personal one involving his duty 
to himself : 

(1) His duty to the State whose license he carries, and to 
whose laws and regulations he must submit. 

(2) His duty to his company, by which he is employed, and 
to which he is bound by certain obligations. 

(3) His duty to his customers whom he serves, and without 
whose patronage he would have no business to transact. 

(4) His duty to his associates and fellow workers in the busi- 
ness, 

In dividing or classifying these duties I would urge that you 
agree with me that they are not antagonistic to each other, and 
if possible dislodge from your minds the idea that you must 
neglect or forego the performance of either one in order to do 
your duty fully in the other class. This idea has led to many 
of the troubles in this business. The very opposite is true. 
You cannot fully and conscientiously perform the duties of 
either class unless the duties involved in the other are dis- 
charged also. To fail in your duty to your company is to hurt 
either your State or your customers, if not both. Forget your 
associates and disregard the obligations due your fellow agents 
and you hurt your company, wrong your customers, and in some 
cases violate the laws of your State. You cannot fail in either 
and measure up fully in the other class of duties. You cannot 
meet these duties fairly and fully without realizing a great privi- 
lege in their performance. 

I would not undertake a full statement, much less a thorough 
discussion of the duties in these several classes; in fact, I 
cannot in the short time in which I can afford to trespass upon 
your time and patience. It is certainly not, in my opinion, your 
duty to do anything that involves a wrong or injustice to either 
your State, your company, your customers, your associates or 
yourself. 

I see before me agents representing every section of our great 
country. You not only come from different sections but you 
come from various surroundings and conditions. The large city 
agency, as well as the small town agency, is here, and each has 
its several problems and difficulties to meet. I am gratified to 
believe that you represent the very best of your sections, and 
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the livest wires in the business. You are the workers who know 
the value of organization, and the good to be derived from 
attending conventions. It is always pleasant and profitable for 
business men to meet and discuss problems in which they have 
a common interest. Nothing so clarifies the atmosphere of the 
conditions in any business as a meeting of those engaged in it, 
where they come fact to face—look into the eyes of each other, 
and have a free and frank discussion. I congratulate you on 
your organization, the work it has done in the past, and believe 
your meetings will continue to prove not only pleasant but pro- 
ductive of much good. 

_ In these times, made strenuous by moves and counter moves, 
association and non-association companies, companies with and 
companies without underwriter agencies or annexes, classifications 
uniform, or none at all, rates fixed and unfixed, commissions 
graded and ungraded, or even contingent, to say nothing of sup- 
posed and doubtful practices by companies and agents, it is truly 
well for insurance men to talk one to another—realize that there 
are others, two sides to every proposition, and that no one can 
be dead sure that he has the right end. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS. 


With my knowledge and experience I can but recognize the 
importance of the business with which you are connected, as well 
as the difficulties and obligations that are placed upon you in 
representing with the people of your States so great a business, 
involving, as it does, not only a large amount of capital but the 
_handling of delicate problems with your friends and neighbors. 

We have only to look into the fire insurance business and 
measure its scope to realize the magnitude of the business, and 
the great importance of the work it undertakes. The IIl:nois 
fire commission, appointed by the general assembly of Illinois 
in 1909, to investigate the fire insurance business, after. making 
a thorough investigation, filed in 1911 a most remarkable and 
valuable report. In this report the commission has. this to say 
of the business: ‘The business of fire insurance is of such 
commercial importance that it ranks with banking, railway, ex- 
press and telegraph service; and public interests demand that any 
legislation proposed should preserve the institution, and increase 
its usefulness, rather than impair its efficiency for public ser- 
vice.” 

MUTUALITY OF INSURANCE, 


The longer I stay in touch with and study the business of 
insurance, the more I am struck with its mutuality, and when 
properly conducted, its mutual benefits and fairness to all con- 
cerned. We have the stockholder, and his capital invested, the 
corporation or company, the officials and their home office force. 
At the other end we find the property owner—the assured—the 
property to be protected, the premiums to be paid for this pro- 
tection, and the local agent soliciting and handling these pay- 
ments for this protection. Between these two ends and, as it 
were, connecting and molding them into this business arrange- 
ment or mutual compact, we find the general or special agents. 
The lesson I would draw from this reference to mutual interests 
and dependencies is for all to bear in mind that where there are 
mutual interests there are mutual rights and obligations. The 
Scripture says, “No man liveth to himself.” Is it not true also 
that no man insures or is insured to himself? Mutual obliga- 
tions call for consideration and forbearance one with another. 
If we could bear this in mind always, how different would be 
our conduct and bearing at times, and how very different the re- 
sult in its fruits of a better feeling and understanding of the con- 
ditions! An end would come to the feeling of discontent. The 
companies and their agents would be more considerate of their 
customers and their prejudices, while the assured would realize 
that they paid for and received protection, and that not all in- 
surance people were “frauds.” This feeling would also extend 
to all companies and their dealings with each other. The man- 

agers of large companies would begin to feel that the small com- 
panies have rights, and even the foreign companies and _ their 
representatives might begin to feel after a while that the home 
and domestic company was entitled to some consideratior ard to 
be allowed to live. How hard it appears to be for some repre- 
sentatives of foreign companies to get over the chagrin of seeing 
the citizens of a State extend some patronage to their home com- 
BANGS." * 

PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS. 


With millions of dollars engaged in the business of protecting 
the people from an annual fire waste of 250 millions, and many 
deaths and injuries, why should not your body consider any 
difficulties that may be in the business; and truly there are as 
many and as difficult problems to be solved in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business as that of any other business of which 
I have any knowledge. There are problems that come to the 
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companies to be solved by their officers and directors, to whose 
care as trustees is committed the immense capital engaged in 
the business. There are problems that they must solve largely 
through their local or special agents. There are others to the 
solving of which they must call not only their own men, but 
the people whom they serve as customers, and the supervising 
officials of our States. 

With many of these problems the local agent is vitally con- 
cerned, but I have not the time to discuss them here. In the 
opinion of many the expense ratio is too high, and must be ad- 
justed, as well as equalized between the different sections of the 
country. The commission question is continually arising, and will 
continue to do so until it is settled on a better and more equitable 
basis. A local agent alive to the interests of his company, and 
his responsibility, cannot afford to neglect giving proper consider- 
ation to the moral as well as the physical hazards of all risks, 
and thus in a large degree cut out over-insurance, and neglect 
in the erection of buildings and their care. * * 

In the competition for business companies too often select 
an agent, not because of his character or qualifications, but 
because they understand he might control certain business. 
The agent is peculiarly situated in that while he is the agent 
of the companies he represents, and must protect their in- 
terests, he at the same time holds a personal relationship 
with the assured, because to him and on his account per- 
sonally is committed the business generally without regard to 
the company he represents. Again, the agent may have the 
capacity and character, and yet if he is careless, and does not 
properly look after the business, he may do great harm. It 
has been said that local agents are responsible for a large 
number of loss claims through carelessness, lack of inspec- 
tions, and utter absence of judgment in many cases. 

An agent is in a position to not only involve his company 
in losses and other troubles, but to increase the distrust of 
and prejudice against insurance companies in the mind of the 
public, and in many ways injure his companies and his fel- 
low agents, and even himself and his customers whom he is 
undertaking to serve. It is almost impossible to calculate the 
extent to which an agent may involve his company or even 
his friends or customers if he is ignorant or careless, or 
otherwise wrongly disposed. 


OVER-INSURANCE, 


Another problem in this business is “over-insurance.” Yes, 
and it is ever with us. The question of over-insurance is a 
hard one to solve, and at times in my study of it I almost 
come to the conclusion that it is not solvable. Of one thing 
I am well satisfied. that the local agent in the discharge of his 
duties, and coming up to the full measure of his privileges, 
will be found the largest factor in reducing or cutting out 
over-insurance. I have recently seen some statistics by which 
some insurance people attempt to prove that over-insurance, 
even if it exists, does no harm, and causes few, if any, fires. 
Somehow in my work as fire marshal I find the over-insur- 
ance and the fires together. 

I am reminded of a story told of Governor, then captain, 
Z. B. Vance at the beginning of the Civil War. He gave an 
order to his men which the young drill master standing by 
said could not be done. Captain Vance promptly replied: 
“But, lieutenant, the soldiers have done it.” 

The average citizen believes that over-insurance is brought 
about by the desire of the company for the premiums, and 
of the agent for the commissions on the overplus. I am 
sure that no company can so far forget the true principles of 
underwriting as to be willing to retain upon their books any 
policy covering known over-insurance, and I believe that it is 
not often, though I am sorry to say that it is sometimes the 
case, that agents knowingly take and continue risks for more 
than the property is worth. I had recently an investigation 
made of a suspicious fire in my State, and as a result of the 
investigation had a warrant issued for the owner of the build- 
ing, where it appeared that the agent, without any inspection 
or examination, upon the word of the assured issued him a 
policy for $1,500 on less than $250 worth of property, and 
when the fire occurred the stock, valued at $1,500, was worth 
less than $50. Are you surprised that there was a fire as a 
result of this condition, and that it was of incendiary origin? 

I am not. I believe it should be the duty, and I could al- 
most wish the law required that the Insurance Commissioner 
could revoke the license of any agent in the State found 
habitually over-insuring property. Many agents say that if 
they do not take the risks offered them through over-insur- 
ance their competitor will take and have his company carry 
the risk. I do not believe these agents ever fool themselves 
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with such talk. At any rate the agent may get the risk, but 
his company will get not only the risk but a loss to pay. 


RATE MAKING. 


The local agent is deeply interested in the making of 
rates. Much of the trouble of the business centres around 
this. 

In this the local agent has a most important and delicate 
function to perform. Not that he is always competent and 
fitted to make the rates, as generally he is not, and has no 
training or experience in rate making, but he is better situated 
than anyone else to remove much of the misunderstanding 
and prejudice attached to this part of the business. The dif- 
ficulties that attend rate making in the fire insurance business 
are peculiar. The rates must be made to cover the expense 
and profits of the company, and the losses; and the premiums 
thereon must be paid in advance. The expense necessary, 
and the profit desired by the stockholders may be arrived at, 
but not so with the losses. You can only approximate them 
by considering what they have been in the past, what the ex- 
pectation is in regard to them, and then use your best judg- 
ment and “guessing” capacity. 

The report made by the Illinois Commission and the New 
York investigating committee, after perhaps the most thor- 
ough investigations that were ever given the fire insurance 
business, both agree as to the difficulty of rate making. Both 
committees, after a thorough investigation and looking into all 
plans used or proposed, agree that it is not best for the citi- 
zens of the State, who are the insuring public, for the rates 
to be left for each company to fix, or for the rates to be made 
by the State, as is being tried in two or three States. They 
say it is necessary and best for them to be made by some 
combination, and that the best person to whom it can be in- 
trusted is an association of companies employing and using 
men who are experts in the business, and that the rates made 
in this way should be reported fully to the Insurance De- 
partment. They only differ in that the New York committee 
believes the publicity that could be given to rates, and any 
injustice or inequality in their making would serve to correct 
any evils, while the Illinois commission goes further and 
calls for laws that would give to the Insurance Department of 
each State, or some board under their control, a veto over 
the rates after they are made. 

Of one thing I am sure; full information should be given to 
the assured as to the rate, how it is made, and how it can be 
reduced. The local agent can materially help in this matter. 
Every agent should inform himself and understand the dif- 
ferent clauses, their use and working, as well as how rates 
are made, what increases them, and what can be done to get 
reductions in the rates on different risks. 


EXPENSE AND COMMISSION. 


About two years ago the speaker served on a committee 
of the Convention of Insurance Commissioners whose duty 
it was to look into the expense of conducting the fire busi- 
ness. It brought to him much knowledge and some surprises. 
One was the inequality of rates paid to agents in the different 
sections of the country, and in many sections what appeared 
to be exorbitant commissions. The result of the report of 
this committee,.as well as other causes, brought fire insurance 
companies to consider and agree upon a rate of commission 
that should extend over the whole country, and that would 
give practically the same compensation for each agent no 
matter in what section he worked. 

It is an important question to the business, not only as 
to what commission shall be paid, but on what basis. On this 
question the companies and their managers differ, and even 
local agents differ widely, not only in different sections of 
the country, but even in the same State or town. It has been 
said: “The true theory of commissions is based upon a 
mutual interest and the profits of the business, namely, what 
is commonly called contingent commission.” Is there not 
something in this? If the agent’s compensation is dependent 
to some extent upon the profits of his agency will it not tend, 
in time at least, to make him more careful in his work, espe- 
cially in selecting risks. Certainly an improvement is needed 
and necessary. How shall it be effected? Is it not one of the 
duties of the local agent, and of your association, to aid in 
the settlement of this question on a fair and just basis? 
Certainly you cannot do as the woman who was asked to 
aid in the erection and maintenance of an inebriate home, 
and replied, certainly she would do so with pleasure by 
sending her husband around when he came home the next 
Saturday night. 


G. R. Warren, general agent of the Phoenix, of London, at 
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Richmond, congratulated the convention on being privileged to 


listen to such an able address. 


Appropriate resolutions were adopted on account of the death 
this week of A. B. Andrews, of Atlanta, manager of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association; also of H. C. Goodall, of 
Olean, N. Y. 

A number of telegrams were read expressing regret at in- 
ability to be present. 

A resolution by Mr. Hildreth expressing appreciation of the 
work of the insurance commissioners was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions then submitted the following 
report: 


Your committee has received and considered the various mats 
ters submitted to it, and begs leave to submit the following 
recommendations : 


Prompt PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS—That a special committee be appointed to 
devise a plan for obtaining the prompt payment of premiums and report to 
the executive committee, which can, if thought best, promulgate the same 
at once. 

Unirorm Brianxs—That this subject be referred to the incoming execu- 
tive committee, with power to act. 

Non-Boarp Companites—The investigation of this subject should be con- 
tinued by the incoming grievance committee, and a report made at the next 
convention, ; 

EXPIRATION PriINcipLEsS—In the case of the transfer of an agency with 
balance unpaid and long overdue, the expirations should be sold to the 
highest bidder; the debt discharged, the balance, if any, given to the old 
agent, and the expirations in the hands of the buyer respected. 

IntER-INSURERS—We recommend that the secretary’s office advise the 
various local associations regarding decisions in Texas on this subject. 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE ConGRESS—We recommend that this associa- 
tion continue its affiliation with the congress, and send a credited delegate 
thereto. 

Report OF GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE—We recommend that the matters 
reported by this committee be referred to the incoming grievance com- 
mittee and joint conference for co-operative action. 

Pusiicity ComMMITTEE—We recommend that this committee be dis- 
charged, and the work be conducted hereafter by the secretary’s office. 

Bank AcencrEs—Believing that the practice of appointing banks, trust 
companies or similar financial corporations as agents of insurance com- 
panies is unfair to the great body of loyal agents of our companies, this 
association records its emphatic disapproval of such appointments where 
other competent representatives can be secured, and pledges support to the 
local boards in their efforts to correct this evil. 

State Ratinc—We believe that entire freedom from State supervision 
or control of insurance rating best favors the prompt evolution of a rating 
system equitable to the insurance companies, and permanently satisfactory 
to the public. 

REstipDENtT AGENCY LAws—All State associations are urged to be on guard 
against efforts from any direction to repeal or modify the resident agency 
laws which have proved so helpful to local agents. 

TAXATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES—To obtain reform in State taxation 
of insurance companies the incoming executive committee is instructed to 
call a conference with the committee on laws of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the committee on taxation of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, and with the executive committees of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the National Credit Men’s Association, 
and any other associations interested in a lower expense charge in the in- 
surance business,. with a view to reducing such taxation to an amount 
sufficient only to cover the cost of the supervision of insurance by the 
States, and relieve premium payers from the payment of $25,000,000 of in- 
direct taxation. 

UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCIES—We reaffirm the declaration of the Buffalo 
convention in July, 1911, as follows: ‘‘We reaffirm the declarations of all 
preceding conventions as to the desirability of reaching sole agency repre- 
sentation as soon as possible. We believe that all underwriters’ agencies 
or so called annexes are a hindrance to this reform. We instruct the in- 
coming executive committee to publish in the Bulletin for the information 
of members a list of companies having no underwriters’ agencies or so 
called annexes.”’ 


We point out to all interested in the development of the in- 
surance business that they can discourage companies that main- 
tain multiple agencies or annexes by making special efforts for 
companies which are loyal to the sole agency principle. 


In conclusion we recommend that this association express 
heartfelt thanks to the Georgia and Atlanta local agents who have 
entertained us with true Southern hospitality, to the insurance. 
press and the local papers, and to all who have devoted their 
efforts toward the success of this convention. 


The recommendations of the committee on resolutions were 
adopted by the convention as read. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The committee on nominations then made the following report: 
For president, J. H. Southgate, North Carolina. 


For vice presidents, Edward S. Cowles, Connecticut : Pee lds 
Kiernan, New York; F. G.. Lumpkin, Georgia; A. W. Mills, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 





Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 


(Special Report.) 

Mempnuis, October 17.—The twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters was held in this 
city on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 

The opening session on Tuesday began at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
with President L. Brackett Bishop in the chair. There was a 
fine attendance, between four and five hundred members, guests 
and ladies assembling for the gathering. The commodious meet- 
ing hall of the Goodwin Institute was used for the sessions. It 
Was appropriately decorated with autumn leaves, 
and palms and American and Canadian flags. 

The Rev. T. E. Sharp, D. D., pastor of St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, delivered an impressive invocation. The repre- 
sentatives of forty-six States and local associations responded to 
the roll call. 


Charles M. Bryan, of Memphis, personally represented Mayor | 


cotton bolls | 


Crump in the official address of welcome, and his flowery South- | 


tern oratory made a big hit. President Anderson of the Business 
Men’s Club, of Memphis, enumerated the attractions of his home 
city, and the right hand of fellowship was extended by Presi- 
dent R. Henry Lake, of the Memphis Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Greetings from Canada were conveyed amid much applause by 
President John A. Tory, of the Life Underwriters’ Association 


of the Dominion of Canada. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BRACKETT. 


The following was the president’s address: 


To have had the privilege, as I have had this year, of visit- 
ing so many of the wideawake life underwriters’ associations 
of this country and Canada was a revelation, and opened my 
eyes to the magnitude of the life insurance business, and the 
importance of the Life Underwriters’ Associations as never 
before. 

The principal quality of the work of the year has been the 
continuation of the spirit of harmony, which was so eminent 
a characteristic of the great convention held at Chicago in 
October, t911. The various questions during the year which 
have come before the executive committee and council have 
been settled without friction, and on my part with a feeling 
of. satisfaction at the wisdom of the counselors. We now 
have 

A SPLENDID CHAIN OF ONE HUNDRED ASSOCIATIONS 


all over the United States and Canada, and if their work of the 
year could be written down it would fill volumes. The Life As- 
sociation News and the insurance and daily press have given ex- 
ceptionally full accounts of my visits to the various associa- 
tions during the year. Without exception these meetings 
and banquets were well attended, with finely gotten up pro- 
grams, and reflected the useful activities of the modern life 
underwriters’ associations. A number of new associations 
were organized and joined the National Association. Their 


names will be given by the secretary and chairman of the | 


eexcutive committee. 

Corresponding Secretary Ensign and myself have been in 
correspondence with many: life insurance men in cities which 
have no associations, and the time is ripe for the formation 
of new associations at a good many important points. 

Mr. Charles W. Orr has proved himself during the year 


thorough. Treasurer Eli D. Weeks is unable to be anything 
but an able treasurer. Vice President Furey has visited 
number of associations, and Vice President Bolling Sibley 


thas helped in the organization of and visited a number of | 
associations-in the South, and been a very valuable help 


during the year. 
To Secretary Sills the National Association is indebted for 


‘as a fine chairman of the executive committee—wise and | 





another splendid year of service. Mr. Sills spoke at a num- 
ber of life underwriters’ association meetings in this country 
and Canada during the year. Ex-national President Ward 
represented me and the National Association at a number 
of the meetings of the Pacific Coast associations, and many 
others whose names I have not mentioned have visited other 
associations and helped in the work. Visits of the presidents 
and national officers and prominent association members al- 
ways have a beneficial influence on the associations, and are 
an important feature of association work. Ex-national Presi- 
dent Dolph, now chairman of the legislative committee, has 
been particularly busy in his work, and will be called upon 
to tell of his activities. To no one person am I more in- 
debted for valuable help in performing my duties as president 
than to 
MY WIFE. 

With me she has visited and spoken at many of the asso- 
ciation meetings. She has shared my sorrows, which have 
been few, and doubled my joys, which have been many. Her 
idea, ‘““The Isabellas,” for the wives and sisters of life insur- 
ance men, is worthy of serious attention and development. 
As someone has said: “Team work counts in a family as 
well as anywhere else,’and where father, mother and children 
are all trying to do the right thing, and working in harmony 
with each other, they are invincible. 

The chairman of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Mr. Robert Lynn Cox, in a recent address says that 
there are some forty-five hundred laws concerning life insur- 
ance in the various States, which the home officials have to 
be careful to keep posted on and not violate. He says also 
that during the past year some sixteen hundred new laws 
were proposed, and 160 became laws in forty-three different 
States. In these States the legislative committees of the 
various life underwriters’ associations were active in these 
legislative matters, and this work is a very important branch 
of life underwriters’ association work. In this connection I 
wish to pay a tribute to the important work of the 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


under Mr. Cox’s able leadership. The work it is doing is 
open and above board, and for the public interest. As we 
think of the forty-five hundred laws mentioned above con- 
cerning life insurance in forty-three States the need of na- 
tional supervision is more apparent than ever. No definite 
steps are being taken to procure national supervision. We 
all seem to be “waiting for some Moses to lead us out of the 
wilderness into the promised land. Meanwhile the insurance 
commissioners, the Association of Life Underwriters, the 
legislative committees of the local life underwriters’ associa- 
tions, the home office officials, and the legislators of the 
various States are doing effective work in endeavoring to 
make the laws pertaining to insurance uniform throughout 
the country. 

In some respects the year 1912 has been an uneventful one. 
There has been no life insurance investigation, no crises of any 
kind. Never before has the optimist had a better right to exist. 
The life insurance business is high in the esteem of the buying 
public. The life underwriters’ movement is virile and strong. 
The associations teach men to think of their clients as well as 
of themselves, as Insurance Superintendent Emmet, of New 
York, says, “Life insurance agents are servants of the people,” 
and they are learning what their work is. The sage says, 
“Blessed is the man who has found his work,’ and we may say, 
“Blessed are the associations who have found their work.” New 
ideas are being tried out, such as advertising by associations, the 
establishtnent of clipping bureaus, getting up courses of life 
insurance in the various colleges, the establishment of arbitration 
committees in associations to settle disputes between the mem- 
bers, and funds are being subscribed to prosecute rebaters. The 
country within one hundred miles of local associations is being 
looked over for non-resident members. Many associations are 
getting out cards of membership, and some are preparing ethic 
cards showing some of the fundamental things for which the 
life underwriters’ associations stand. The up to date modern 
life underwriters’ association is as different from the first small 
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life underwriters’ association of twenty-five years ago as the 
latest automobile is to the first attempt in automobile construc- 
tion. In the matter of advertising, which has never been applied 
to life insurance as it has to many other lines of business, the 
life insurance companies themselves are considering 


PLANS FOR GENERAL ADVERTISING, 


which, if carried out, will educate the public and make the selling 
of life insurance policies easier than ever before, 

The annual convention of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada at Montreal in August, which Mr. Sills and I at- 
tended, showed that our Canadian brothers are making fine 
progress in life association work. The importance of the Life 
Association News, our official paper, is each year becoming more 
apparent, and its conduct editorially and in all ways by Mr. 
Ensign and the editorial committee is deserving of the high- 
est praise. 

This review of the year’s advances of our great work points to 
a future of increased usefulness to the world of the business of 
life insurance, but we must remember that prosperity has its 
duties as well as its rights, and life insurance is not a business 
merely, not a mere vocation yielding a livelihood; it is a service. 

The new president and vice president whom we will elect at 
this convention are fortunate in taking hold of affairs when 
general business is so good and improving every day, and when 
the great National Association of Life Underwriters, with twenty- 
three years of successful life behind it, presses forward with 
its thousands of members to uphold and to upbuild the world’s 
most popular and useful business—the business of life insurance. 


Vice President William D. Furey, of Pittsburgh, reviewed the 
visitation work of the year. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT SIBLEY. 


Vice President Bolling Sibley, of Memphis, made a report on 
his visits to the various associations on behalf of the national 
body. He said in part: 

During my term as vice president I have traveled several 
thousand miles in the interest of our organization, visiting asso- 
ciations of life underwriters in Knoxville, Chattanooga, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Oklahoma City, Nashville, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
In addition thereto, by special appointment I met with the exe- 
cutive committee of the Birmingham association. 

Two of the cities named, Knoxville and Chattanooga, organized 
and united with the National Association this year. I was present 
at the organization of the Knoxville association, and visited the 
Chattanooga association on the occasion of its second meeting. 
Although these associations are new in the work, they are hav- 
ing a healthy growth, and are exerting a good influence on life 
underwriters in their respective localities. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that I have met frequently 
with my home association in Memphis. In my visits to the 
various associations I found them officered by men. of ability 
and high standing. All of these associations report progress, both 
in increase in membership and the high standards maintained. 
Here and there we hear of non-professional acts on the’ part of 
a few individual members, but such complaints are the exception 
rather than the rule. The wheat and the tares grow up together 
and good and evil have existed side by side since the world 
began. Such conditions are bound to prevail until the end of 
time. The high standard maintained by our National Associa- 
tion is exerting its good influence on life insurance men every- 
where, both among those who are members or non-members. 

While I have endeavored to keep in touch with our organiza- 
tion everywhere, I am perhaps more familiar with the conditions 
in my own section—the South. The holding of the national con- 
vention this year in the city of Memphis has been especially ap- 
preciated by our Southern members, for in thus honoring Mem- 
phis, you have honored our entire section of the country. The 
work of the National Association in the South is as much appre- 
ciated in this section as it is in any other part of the country. 
Speaking for our Southern associations, I will say that we are 
proud of the attainments of the National Association, and we feel 
honored that we hold membership in this great body of Amer- 
ican life underwriters. 


REPORT. OF THE SEGRETARY, 


Secretary Neil D. Sills reported that there were now sixty- 
six associations affiliated with the national body, a net gain of 
eight during the year. The membership is 2,536, which is a gain 
of 425 members, or 20 per cent. since the last cunvention. The 
secretary said: 

The figures do not include the Erie, San Francisco, New 


Jersey, Youngstown or West Virginia associations, because they 
have not as yet remitted their annual dues, and the above figures 
are on the paid-for basis only. Over 60 per cent. of the local 
associations made a gain in membership during the year, and the 
following have shown the largest numerical increase: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Louisville, Chicago and Los Angeles. The 
Springfield, Ill., Association is the only one that withdrew during 
the year. The following associations have affliated with the 
national body since our last convention: Columbus, Ohio; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Lima, Ohio; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Florida, Utica, 
N. Y.; Grand Rapids, Mich., and the old associations of New 
Hampshire and New Jersey have been readmitted, making in all 
seven new and two old associations that have during the year 
completed all the requirements for membership in the national 
body, 


The secretary gave details of many of the transactions of the 
associations during the year, and, in concluding, said: 


Last year we made an appeal for more efhcient work on the 
part of the local secretaries, and while there has been some 
improvement during the year, there is still so much room for 
better work that we want to again ask that when you return to 
your association you will make it a point to see that every in- 
different secretary is relieved and that a real live one is put 
in the place. Much depends on your local secretary; he can 
either make or break your association, 

The report of the veteran treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, was re- 


ceived with cheers. It showed a surplus of $2,500. 

An interesting talk, not down in the program, was given by 
Herbert Bishop, of Cape Town, South Africa, a field representa- 
tive of the South African Mutual Life Insurance Company, who 
had made a special trip to attend the convention. He alluded 
to the personal aid he had received in his work from American 
ideals and received a most cordial welcome from the convention. 

Chairman Charles W. Orr, of the executive committee, re- 
ported that over 60 per cent. of the local associations had 
made gains during the year. He said that New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Louisville, Chicago and Los Angeles showed 
the largest membership increases. The only association with- 
drawing during the year was the Springfield. In all twelve new 
associations have joined in the past. year: Columbus, Ohio; 
Knoxville; Lima, Ohio; Chattanooga; Akron, Ohio; Iowa; Flor- 
ida; Utica; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg and New Jersey. 
New associations are forming at Huntington, W. Va.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Providence, R. I., and Wilkesbarre, Pa., and also 
prospectively, at Sioux Falls, Iowa; Watertown, N. Y., and Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn, of the American Life Con- 
vention, who was a guest of the association by special invita- 
tion, made a few remarks at the beginning of the afternoon 
session, which were especially appreciated. 


MR. DOWLING ON LIFE INSURANCE CONSERVATION. 

President Oscar Dowling, of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, read a paper on “Insurance—A Life Conservation 
Agency.” The following are extracts: 


While there are no means of getting an accurate estimate of 
losses from postponable deaths, it is fair to assume that they 
would be in the same ratio as those resulting from preventable 
fatalities. Impairment in working power has a secondary as 
well as a possible primary effect. Inability on the part of a 
large number of individuals to earn a living wage affects every 
business interest, insurance perhaps more directly than any other 
enterprise dependent on a small family surplus. . 

It is plain that the insurance business is directly concerned in 
this element of vital waste. A lengthening of average longevity 
clearly would mean financial profit. The incipient diseases of 
policyholders discovered and cured, or lives prolonged through 
treatment would be in effect the same. Even partial control of 
communicable diseases would mean increased. working capacity 
and a larger number of wage earners. These are definite results, 
which could be counted as certain. 

But modern business management is not primarily altruistic; 
its demands are exact returns for money expended. If a 
company should finance a health campaign non-policyholders 
would share equally the benefits with the company’s beneficiaries. 
Would this pay? 

(Continued on page 4oT.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF STEAM POWER. 


Safeguarding Power House Equipment, Considered from 
the Liability Inspection Point of View. 


By Robert H. Pearson, Superintendent of Inspection Department, 
Globe Indemnity Company, New York. 


The statutes of several cities and States compel the engineer 
before taking charge of a power plant to pass an examination 
as proof of his competency, and the inspector will find many 








excellent and high class men holding such a position; but un- 
fortunately there are many men controlling motive power, es- 
pecially in outlying districts and in the smaller plants, where there 
is no local or State control, who do not know the rudiments of 
their business, and such men will endanger their own and fellow 
employees’ lives and limbs and otherwise take chances, due to 
lack of knowledge, that would make a competent engineer 
shudder. : 

The employment ot an engineer is only, except in very rare 
cases, a matter of choice, and there are very few factory owners 
who would care to jeopardize the lives of their employees, or 
their plant equipment, by placing their motive power in incom- 
petent hands; bat as a majority of proprietors are business men 
who have very little time to give to subjects outside of the pro- 
duction of their staple or special line of manufacture, they, in 
many imstances, have not had opportunity to gain sufficient me- 











chanical knowledge to enable them to judge the engineer’s ability 
to take care of their plants, and in consequence have to depend 
to a great extent, when engaging an engineer, on his general 
appearance, the statements which he makes, or upon the recom- 
mendation of outside parties, which may be more or less true, 
but nearly always favorable. 

It is not possible at all times to judge the merits or demerits 
of the engineer in the ordinary course of conversation, but there 
are always numerous indications of carelessness and incompe- 
tence to be found in a power plant controlled by ignorance, and 
it should be the serious duty of all inspectors to consider and 
carefully note any such case in his report, so that the assured 
may be warned against the ultimate damage that may be done 
to his machinery, and also that the welfare of employees be given 
timely consideration, 
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THE STEAM TURBINE, 


enclosed high speed engine, and electric purchased power, have 
done much to reduce cause for accident in power plants; but 
steam, oil and gas reciprocating engines are still very much in 
the majority as prime movers, and if these are not protected in 
such a way as to minimize the hazard connected with their neces- 
sary attendance, they will continue to demand human sacrifice 
as heretofore. 
FLYWHEEL PITS OF ENGINES 


should have ample space for reception of belt in the event of a 
break and the fall of same to pit bottom, otherwise there is great 
danger of a jam between the face of revolving wheel and mass 
of belting which may result in the bursting of flywheel and serious 
injury to employees. 
BELT OR ROPE DRIVE 

should haye special inspection, and all flywheels should be sub- 
jected, by the engineer or master mechanic, to light hammer test 
for flaws every week at least. All bolts and keys should be ex- 
amined frequently. If a flywheel is not running true, there is 
grave danger of accident due to increased cause of crystallization 
of shaft and the weakening of same. 


THE MAIN SHAFT 


should be’of sufficient diameter and strength to insure safety, 
and bearings should have ample length and be provided with good 
and sure means of lubricating. Defective metal, overspeed or 
overload are the three main causes for flywheel explosion, and 
examination by sound will nullify the first condition, an efficient 
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governor equipped with proper stops will do much ‘to prevent 


the second condition, and close attention to plant equipment and 
any manipulation of same, which would be likely to cause a sud- 
den overload, will remove the chance of accident by reason of 
the third condition. Some of the causes for overload or oyer- 
speed may be noted as a reminder to the.inspéctor: A short 
circuit, where the engine drives electrical machines; careless 
manipulation of friction or other clutches; imposing extra heavy 
duty on such machines as log saws or mill rolls; breaking of 
crankpin, connecting rod, piston or main shaft; derangement of 
any part of governor, and improperly set safety stops; reduction 
of load when main driving belt breaks, or from some cause is 
thrown off wheel or pulley, and the burning out of armature 
may cause overspeed. 

After hammer or sound test the inspector should carefully | 
examine the metal of which the flywheel is composed for cracks 
or flaws, and these will mostly be found under the surface of 
rim near arm ends at rim joint, and closer examination can be 
made by means of a magnifying glass. Sectional wheels should 
have especial care, and means should be taken to ascertain 
whether all bolts are properly set up. 


THE GOVERNOR AND ITS ACCESSORIES 


require careful examination, as a very high percentage of fly- 
wheel accidents may be traced to defective speed control. 

Clogging of governor mechanism, due to the use of inferior 
lubricant, insufficient lubricant and general want of care, weak, 
worn or oily belting and negligence on the part of the attendant 
to rectify or report at once any governor defects which have 
come to his notice, are among the cattses which lead to flywheel! 
explosion. 

Present day engine builders recognize the danger attending a 
broken governor belt, and nearly all modern engines are equipped 
with a device which is intended to shut off the steam in the event 
of the governor being put out of operation through such a cause; 
but there are many engines in use which have no such control, 
and each of these carries an exceptional hazard. 

Many independent safety stops have been devised, and while 
most of these special devices lessen the chance of accident and 
deserve encouragement, yet full reliance cannot be put in any of 
them due to the fact that the mechanism is more or less com- 
\plicated, and in a majority of cases the device is dependent on 
electric current. Fe 

On governors of the flyball type the stop pin is so arranged as 
to release automatically as soon as the engine comes to the de- 
sired speed, and an automatic device can easily, be put. in place 
to assure the removal of the pin by hinging the stop pin at the 
bottom of governor frame so that it will fall by gravity the in- 
stant the pressure of the governor shaft on it is removed. 

Governor gears should be encased and the circle described by 
movement of governor balls should be enclosed in a hemispheri- 
cal metal or wire mesh capping. Safety cams should not be 
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decreasing velocity; flywheels cannot perform either of these 
functions without a corresponding change in velocity. | 

~The rim of a flywheel may be very heavy and moving at a 
high velocity, the change in speed may be small and hardly per- 
ceptible if the energy absorbed and given out is small, but there 
must always be a change’ in velocity to énable a flywheel to act. 
The common expression of gaining power by a heavy flywheel 
is very misleading, to say the least. There is no power gained 
by a flywheel, but, on the contrary, considerable power is ab- 
sorbed by friction in the bearings when the shaft is loaded with 
a heavy wheel. Nevertheless, a flywheel performs a very useful 
function in machinery by storing up energy when the supply 
exceeds the demand, and giving it out at the, time it is needed 
to do the work. ; 

A flywheel when storing up and giving out energy is subject 
to various stresses, the arms being subjected to bending stress in 
transmitting power from the hub to the rim. Centrifugal forces 
set up the most important stress and are very great when the 
rim is traveling at the rate of a mile a minute, which is the usual 
speed. The various stresses make heavy demands upon the 
strength of the wheel, which make it important that the design, 
material and construction be of the very best. The stress is due 
to the centrifugal force, which increases as the square of the 
velocity and directly as the weight; therefore there is a limit to 
the velocity at which flywheels and pulleys may be run witl 
safety. 


THE WEIGHT OF A RIM 


of a cast iron flywheel of rectangular section will be 
W = width x thickness x D x 3.1416 x 0.26 
W = width x thickness x D x .816 


Example: The width of the rim is 6 inches; thickness, 2 
inches; middle diameter, 48 inches. What is the weight of the 
rim? 


W = weight in pounds. 
D = middle diameter in inches. 
W x 6 x 48 x 816 = 470 Ibs. 


Solution: 











removed or set back under any circumstances, and there should 
be no excuse for a blocked governor, as this is a dangerous prac- 
tice and one. which will surely lead to serious results sooner or 
later. 


FLYWHEELS 


are used to regulate the motion in machinery by storing up 
energy during increasing velocity, and giving out energy during 


Generally speaking, increasing the thickness of the rim does 
not increase its strength, because the total tensile strength, the 
total weight of the rim and consequently the centrifugal force 
also increases in proportion; but it has great influence upon the 
strength of the wheel to have the material of the rim distributed 


to the best advantage. At the same time it is very important to 
construct the rim and arms of such proportion .that: the initial 
stress, due to uneven cooling in the foundry, is avoided. | 

The common formula is: y 
Mass x (velocity )* 

radius 

_ weight _~NxRx2x 31416 

222 60 r 
W = weight of revolving body in pounds. 
N = number of revolutions per minute. 
R = middle radius of rim in feet, 


Thus for anybody whose centre of gravity swings in a circle 
of one foot radius at a speed of one revolution per minute the 
centrifugal force will be 0.00034 times the weight of the body. 

Example: The rim of a flywheel is 5 feet in the middle 
radius and weighs 8,000 Ibs. It makes 75 revolutions per minute. 

’ What is the stress due to the centrifugal force? 


Centrifugal force = 





Mass and velocity 
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Solution: CF = 8,000 x 75° x 5 x 0.00034 = 76,500 lbs. The 
total centrifugal force tending to burst the rim: 
76,500 
3.1416 x 2 

The centrifugal force increases as the square of the velocity; 
that is, if the revolutions be doubled the centrifugal force is in- 
creased four times. 

Short rule for calculating safe speed: Divide 23,172 by the di- 
ameter of flywheel in inches, and the quotient is the allowable 
number of revolutions per minute at which a well constructed 
flywheel may run with safety. 

Short rule for calculating the safe diameter: Divide 23,172 by 
the number of revolutions per minute, and the quotient is the 
safe diameter in inches for a well.constructed flywheel. These 
rules will not apply to flywheels made in sections and bolted to- 
gether, as frequently such wheels are weaker than a wheel made 
in one casting. Their strength to resist centrifugal force must 
be carefully calculated, considering as well the joints in the rim 
as the joints between the arm and the rim, 


ALL ENGINES SHOULD BE PROVIDED 


with permanent iron grating platforms and iron ladders of a 
substantial kind where oiling or other work is necessary at a 
height not easily reached from the floor level, and these should 
have a toe-fender put in place along the edges and proper hand 
tail equipment. 

A double iron or brass pipe railing attached to housing or set 
in metal standards bolted to floor and not less than 38 inches 
high and placed within 12 inches of any moving part should be 
installed along crank and connecting rod line and around fly- 
wheel, this latter guard to be also provided with a metal fender 
to prevent tools or other objects from being kicked or othewise 
finding their way into the pit. 

‘~Where pumps or other necessary parts of a power plant are 
installed under level of the engine room flooring the pit should 
be rail-guarded and provided with a proper railed stairway, and 
where such equipment is under flooring and can only be reached 
by the removal of loose flooring boards it would be well to 
recommend that a grated trap door be put in place, the opening 
of which should be railed on three sides with a movable bar at 
entrance, and proper steps should lead from opening to pump 
room floor, all other flooring than trap door to be nailed per- 
manently in place. 


= 12,175 lbs. 


THE MAIN STEAM PIPE 


from boiler room to engine room should have ample curve or 
be equipped with other means of allowance for expansion, and a 
steam separator, having water gauge, should be provided near 
the engine throttle valve, the drain of which should run to trap. 

Using the spokes of wheels or the belt as a means of pulling 
the crank over a dead centre is extremely hazardous, and each 
‘engine should be equipped with a proper bar or other mechanical 
aid for this purpose, care being taken that the stop valve be 
shut when such work is necessary. 

Where it is necessary to use projecting leads for oiling the 
inspector should see that such projections are well within the 





rail line; and in such cases where similar projections are used in 
connection with the taking of indicator cards it is well that these 
be made in such a way as to be easily removable when not in 
use. 

If the engines are of the condensing type, the automatic speed 
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limit stop should be of such design as would not only shut off 
the steam supply, but should open up an air passage to the 
vacuum chamber, and it is good practice to have stop connec- 
tions distributed throughout the plant so that the engine power 
can be controlled from several points in the event of necessity. 


WHERE AMMONIA REFRIGERATION FORMS PART 

of an engine room equipment the machine should be installed in 
an enclosed space provided with close fitting doors, and a venti- 
lating duct from ceiling to above roof or building will add very 
much to safety. An emergency hose should always be kept ready 
in case of a sudden ammonia leak of magnitude, due to any 
cause, as a stream of water liquefies and disseminates the fumes, 
and a safety helmet provided with oxygen supply, or even a 
respirator well dampened, will be found of use as life savers in 
the event of rescue being necessary, and either one or the other 
of these safety devices should at all times be placed within easy 
reach of the engineer or his assistants. 

Pneumatic power is used in modern practice to a large extent, 
the compressor forming part of the equipment of many engine 
rooms, and the average engineer imagines that this machine 
demands the free use of ordinary engine oil, when as a matter 
of fact only pure mineral oil with as high a flash as good lubri- 
cating qualities will permit should be used, and an excess of 
this should be kept out of the system or disastrous explosions 
may follow, 

DYNAMOS AND MOTORS 


installed in the engine room should be provided with an insulated 
fence, preferably wood, and in the case of high potential machines 
an insulated wooden barred platform should surround the base 
casting on floor level, and if close plank platform is used a 
perforated rubber mat should cover the surface. 

All switchboards should be provided with insulated wooden 
platforms, with soapstone or rubber mats in front. A space of 
at least three feet should be allowed between wall and back of 
board, and this space should be gated or screened in such a way 
as to close it to traffic of any kind; flooring should be kept dry, 
and all cables should be enclosed in ducts or well insulated. 

Where engine room floors are tiled or made of smooth fin- 
ished concrete, or of iron plate, burlap or rubber runners should 
be used, and good ventilation, cleanliness and light are essential 
where safety and good maintenance are a consideration. 


STEAM, VACUUM AND OTHER GAUGES 
should be placed in a prominent position, and one which permits 
The dials ought to be 


plain and unobstructed view at all times. 





of large size, and lettering should be of a kind easily readable 
at a distance. 

All modern high class and well guarded power plants visited 
by the inspector should have his special study, and each improve- 
ment, including safeguarding, should be carefully noted, as ex- 
perience obtained in this way will be of much use to power 
users who are willing to better existing conditions in their 
plants, and if safeguarding is combined with advice bearing on 
improvements which will lessen cost of power reduction and 
utlimately be a financial benefit, there is a certainty that the 
assured. will give proper attention to the subject and that the 
inspector’s visits will be welcome. 

The illustrations embodied in this article were photographed 
from a modern power plant, the existing conditions of which are 
ideal, and these are introduced with the purpose of showing the 
best, having in view the betterment of the worst. 
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STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





Frequency of Boiler Explosions—Stress in Girth and Side 
Steams—Bursting Pressure—Factors of Safety— 
Safe Pressure—Causes of Boiler Explosions— 
Explosive Energy—Inspection and Insurance 
—Boiler Insurance Policies. 





By William H. Boehm, Member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and Superintendent of the Department 
of Steam-Boiler and Flywheel Insurance, The Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, New York. 





4 (Concluded from the September Supplement.) 


GREASE IN BOILERS. 


The action of grease in a boiler is peculiar. Grease does not 
dissolve or decompose in water, nor does it remain on the sur- 
face. Heat in the water and its violent ebullition causes the 
grease to form in sticky drops which adhere to and varnish the 
metal surfaces of the boiler. This varnish, by preventing the 
water from coming into intimate contact with the metal, pre- 
vents the water from absorbing the heat, and this causes a blister- 
ing or burning of the plate that often results in a serious rup- 
ture, or a violent explosion. 


SCALE IN BOILERS. 


If scale is allowed to accumulate to any considerable thick- 
ness in a boiler, a bag or rupture of the boiler is inevitable, un- 
less, perchance, the scale happens to be of a spongy formation, 
which is not often the case. Just why this is so, is shown by the 
following simple experiment: 

Take an ordinary granite iron or tinned iron stewpan and 
firmly glue to its underside a postage stamp. Pour water into 
the pan and place it on a gas stove so that the postage stamp will 
be in direct contact with the flame. Leave the pan on the stove 
until the water has boiled violently and then examine the stamp. 
The stamp will not even be charred, much less burned. In fact, 
it may be removed from the bottom of the pan and used to post a 
letter in the regular way. And this, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was on the underside of the pan and in direct contact with 
the hottest part of the flame. 

Now put into the pan a mixture of water and Portland cement 
half an inch thick. This, when set, will be the equivalent of half 
an inch of scale. Repeat the experiment made before and it will 
be found that the stamp will burn up very quickly. 

The reason that the postage stamp on the bottom of the vessel 
is not charred by the flame when no scale is present is that the 
water, being in immediate contact with the thin bottom of the 
vessel, absorbs the heat as fast as it is put into the vessel by the 
flame. The result is that, no matter how hot the flame may be, 
the bottom of the vessel remains at practically the same tempera- 
ture as the boiling water with which it is in contact. In an open 
vessel the temperature of boiling water, of course, is 212 degrees 
and this is not sufficiently high to char paper. When scale is 
present, the water cannot absorb the heat as fast as it is put into 
the vessel by the flame, as a result of which the ten:perature 
becomes greater than 212 degrees and burns the postage stamp. 

It is the same with steam boilers. If the water comes in direct 
contact with the thin plates, the heat is absorbed, the tempera- 
ture of the plates remains practically the same as the water, and 
no harm is done. If there be a considerable thickness of im- 
pervious scale in the boiler, the water cannot absorb the heat as 
fast as it is put into the plates by the furnace, and so the plates 
become overheated, get red, become plastic, and finally give away 
to the force of steam pressure, causing a bag, or a rupture, or a 
violent explosion of the boiler. 

Scale endangers the safety of boilers in other ways. It clogs 
the feed pipes, preventing the feed water from freely entering 
the boiler. It clogs the connections to the water-gauge, causing 
it to indicate ample water when none at all is in the boiler. 
Pieces of it get under valves and prevent their closure. A blow- 
off valve, for instance, screwed down hard and thought to be 
shut, recently allowed all the water to leak out of the boiler, and 
caused its burning into a mass of warped plates and bent tubes 
unfit for further use. Then, too, grease decreases the efficiency 
and increases the fuel consumption of the boiler. 

Scale in boilers, therefore, is a serious matter. In order to 
prevent its accumulation, it is good practice to eliminate the 
scale-forming matter from the feed water before allowing it to 
enter the boiler. This can be accomplished either mechanically by 
means of separators, or chemically by treating the water in vats 
especially arranged for the purpose. If preferred, compound may 


be fed with the water into the boiler, but in such case the water 
should be analyzed, and the proper compound prescribed by a 
chemist making a specialty of such matters. Kerosene fed into 
the boiler has proven beneficial in many instances. 


INSPECTION AND INSURANCE, 


It is an almost universal custom for boiler owners to have their 
boilers insured and inspected. The insurance serves as a guaran- 
tee that the inspections will be intelligently and carefully made 
and the inspections lessen the chance of accident. 

When boiler insurance is carried, an inspector of the insurance 
company visits the plant at regular intervals. He critically ex- 
amines the boilers, both internally and externally, hammer-testing 
them thoroughly in order to discover defects or weakness. If he 
finds oil or scale in the boiler, a remedy is prescribed to eleminate 
it and to prevent its re-accumulation. He notes the exact condition 
of the boiler and secures all data necessary to determine the maxi- 
mum steam pressure at which they are safe. He examines the brick 
setting, tries the safety-valves, tests the water gauges, and standard- 
izes the steam-gauges by comparing them with his standard test- 
gauge. And he inspects the piping, injectors, feed-pumps, and 


other apparatus auxiliary to the boiler. 

Immediately upon completing his examination, the inspector 
makes a verbal report to the owner of the plant, and sends a writ- 
The insurance company 


ten report to the insurance company. 
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then renders a written report to the owner confirming the verbal 
report already delivered by the inspector.* 

The value of this system is reflected in the experience of 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company, the inspectors of which dur- 
ing the past ten years made 1,101,140 examinations, and reported 
140,989 defects, many of which consisted of dangerous fractures 
in or near the riveted seams. It is significant that one boiler out 
of every eight examined, contained defects serious enough to 
warrant their being reported. 

Many States wisely have passed laws providing for the ex- 
amination and licensing of stationary engineers, and for the com- 
pulsory inspection of steam boilers. Such laws very properly ex- 
empt from State inspection, boilers inspected by boiler insuring 
companies. One of the best of these laws is the Massachusetts 
Law. It has been used as a model by the State of Ohio and by 
other States. 

Unfortunately the State laws are not uniform. A boiler built 
in accordance with the laws of one State may be rejected if 
shipped into an adjoining State; and a State that has no such law 
may become the common dumping ground for old, wornout, and 
dangerous boilers rejected from a State that has such laws. 

Uniform laws are, therefore, greatly to be desired, and in an 
effort to secure uniformity, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has appointed a commission to prepare a standard 
code for the construction and safe operation of steam boilers. 
This commission consists of Mr. John A. Stevens, consulting 
engineer; Prof. R. C. Carpenter, of Cornell, and Prof. E. F. 
Miller, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, represent- 
ing the steam users’ interest; Mr. C. L. Huston, representing the 
steel manufacturers’ interest; Mr. H. C. Meinholtz and Mr. 
Richard Hammond, representing the boiler manufacturers’ in- 
terest; and William H. Boehm, of The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, representing the boiler insurance interest. 


* The system here described is that of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
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The commission is now engaged in the preparation of this code. 
When it is completed, it is hoped that steam users will want, and 
manufacturers will build their boilers in accordance with the 
A. S. M. E. Standard; that the States will adopt it as their stand- 
ad ed that eventually complete uniformity will thus be brought 
about. 

BOILER INSURANCE POLICIES. 


_Steam-boiler insurance policies indemnify the assured against 

direct loss caused by a sudden and violent explosion, collapse, 
or rupture by force of steam pressure of any of the boilers de- 
scribed in the contract. The indemnity usually includes reim- 
bursement for loss on the boilers themselves, loss on the prop- 
erty of the assured, loss on the property of others for which the 
assured is liable, and the liability of the assured for damages on 
account of bodily injuries or death sustained by employees or by 
others not employees. 
_ Some boiler insurance policies cover property damage only. It 
is better, however, to include the personal injury feature, because, 
even if the assured carries an employers’ liability policy, the 
usual amount of insurance under such a policy is inadequate to 
take care of the great number of personal injury claims likely 
to result from a disastrous boiler explosion. The boiler policy 
does not cover minor accidents such as bags, blisters, or fire 
cracks, unless a sudden and violent explosion, collapse, or rup- 
ture results; but it does cover in the latter case even though the 
accident be due to the negligence of the assured or his employees. 
This does not mean, however, that the assured, or his agents or 
any of his employees may deliberately set the safety-valve for a 
pressure greater than the safe limit stipulated in the contract. 





Expiosion or Low Pressure HEATING BoILer, GREENWICH ACAD- 
EMY, East GREENWICH, R. I. Two Grrts 1N UPPER 
Dormitory Room MiracuLous_ty EscApep INJURY. 


In some boiler insurance policies the personal injury indemnity 
is made excess insurance over the indemnity under the liability 
policy instead of contributing insurance. That is to say, the per- 
sonal injury indemnity under the boiler policy is not available 
until after the indemnity under the liability policy has been ex- 
hausted in the settlement of claims. The excess plan is better for 
the assured than the contributing plan, because by setting personal 
injury claims under the liability policy up to its full limit, the as- 
sured has just that much more insurance under his boiler policy to 
apply in the settlement of property damage. ee 

Some policies contain two limits—a limit for each person injured 
or killed, and a total limit applying both to property damage and 
to personal injuries. Some policies contain three limits—a limit 
for each person injured or killed, a limit for each accident, anda 
total limit to take care of a number of accidents should more than 
one occur. In some policies this third limit is not expressed, the 
contract being so drawn that the limit per accident is available 
for as many accidents as may occur during the time the policy 
remains in force. In some policies the insurance applies spe- 
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cifically to each boiler, in others to each plant, and in others to 
each accident that may occur. 

The limit for each person injured or killed is $5,000 in the stand- 
ard policy, but this is often increased by endorsement. The limit per 
accident is frequently made equivalent to $5,000 multiplied by the 
number of boilers in the plant, but a more rational method is to 
determine the limit from a careful consideration of the plant and 
its surroundings. In any event, the amount of insurance de- 
termined upon should be sufficient to take care of the total 
amount of property-damage and personal-injury claims likely 
to result if accident occurs; and care should be taken to have the 
contract so explicit and so free from ambiguities that the basis 
of settlement shall be unmistakable. An ambiguous contract may 
lead to an expensive legal dispute. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE AND THE FARMER. 








Ruralites Ought Not to Be Overlooked by Superintendents 
Within Reach of Them—Careful Soliciting Needed. 


The superintendent or agency manager in the smaller cities 
adjacent to farming territory who makes definite plans for cor- 
ralling the business to be had among the farmers will win. The 


farmer of today is keenly alive to the advantages of life and acci- 


dent insurance, and no class of people is more approachable. 
Not every industrial solicitor, however, is suited to make a suc- 
cessful canvass among farmers. The man who is to gain the 
confidence of the farmer must be free from frills of speech and 
manner, and must meet the farmer on the farmer’s level, no 
matter whether that level be high or low. 

The agent must not always judge a farmer's financial ability by 
his appearance, for the reason that a farmer who has devoted 
his younger days to incessant toil and who has gained his money 
by dint of that toil and saving is not apt to suddenly change his 
mode of living and make a superficial display of his money. 
Notwithstanding this, he and his family, especially his family, 
will appreciate the benefits of insurance protection quite as much 
as any city family. More so, perhaps, since the eligible members 
of the city are usually employed at gainful occupation outside of 
the family, while the farmer’s family is generally dependent upon 
the farm as managed by the head of the household. That man- 
agement gone, the farmer's family is oftentimes in a worse 
situation than the city family. 

No solicitor should start out for business in a farming com- 
munity with the idea that any old kind of a harangue is going to 
get the business. He must make as careful preparation as if he 
were going after a difficult city case. The days when lightning 
rods and worthless insurance were staples to be disposed of to 
farmers with ease are gone, and the farmer is as keen to get 
what is best suited to him as anyone. These are, however, 
problems to be worked out by every superintendent, according 
to the territory he is located in, but the solicitor who will devote 
himself to the farmers of his vicinity will not only make a good 
bunch of money out of ordinary life insurance, but will also be 
able to build up a fine debit of both life and accident business on 
the industrial plan. This class of business is one, when well sold, 
that is more than usually free from lapses. This is due to the 
more even character of the farmer’s resources and his ability to 
live more cheaply than the city or village residents. Insurance 
needs to be well sold to the farmer, however, as no class of 
people is more suspicious than the farmer nor more insistent on 
a complete explanation of a policy and a thorough understanding 
of its provisions. Once satisfied, the farmer will stick to what he 
has purchased through thick and thin. 

Every superintendent who is near farming territory ought to 
select a man or two from his staff and set him specially after 
the farmers’ business. It will pay. 


Field Work. 








By H. S. Curtis, Vice President, National Casualty Company. 





Agents build the companies. Without their help there would 
be little, if any, headway made in health and accident insurance. 
Without the company there would be nothing doing for the 
health and accident man. Help and harmony must be the motto 
of both factions. Neither field man nor company can prosper 
without both these elements. 

Other qualifications are also very essential to advancement, 
especially at this particular time when protection and compensa- 
tion are being agitated and legislated all over the United States. 
The presidents, the governors, the commissioners, corporations, 
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employers and employees have been, and they are now, more 
interested in casualty protection than ever before. This being 
an admitted fact, we (field men and company) must meet condi- 
tions. In order to obtain and give best results to the people, — 
agents and the company, the man_of the hour must be one of 
originality, initiative and action. Old stereotyped, humdrum so- 
liciting must be forgotten. 

They public mind has been filled with new ideas about protection © 
and old ones have been favorably modified against former pre- 
judices. Opportunities at this time for field men are more tavor- 
able than ever before. If we fail now to lay out and travel the 
new road to attain greater prestige, we cannot hope to retain 
our present success. If we become systematized to antiquated | 
plans, we will degenerate into mere automatons running on a 
schedule too slow. to get business. We cannot now adopt the 
methods of last year for this year’s conditions in our business 
and obtain desired results. Past history records previous efforts 
and teaches what we should not do at present or in the future. 

Originality, initiative and action are all so closely related to 
success that either ‘may as properly be called father to it, as 
necessity may be called mother of invention. Good field men 
are daily discarding old customs, methods and system practiced - 
in soliciting, for new ideas to fit the altered outlook in the cas- 
ualty field. The brainy officials of companies have unbridled 
their imagination and are now driving logic and reason side by 
side with scheme and initiative. Field men must work harmoni- 
ously with their company to discover any flaw in plan or system 
and find a remedy where needed as a measure for mutual pro- 
tection. In this work weakness or shyness have no place. We 
all have outgrown prejudice. We know that he who fights best 
is best winner, It is he who can also fight best for us. We are 
all paying serious attention to the signs of efficiency, but have 
little faith in permanent accomplishment by following set rules 
or old practices. They promote loss of time and effort. We are, 
however, reasonably sure that added improvement is inevitable, 
working along the lines of originality and the initiative. 

We must taken nothing for granted, but keep continually boring 
into possibilities until we find any weakness and the improvement 
for it. If we do not grow as we go, some day we will wake to 
realize that we are so “far behind the progressive parade that we 
have been entirely forgotten. We know that if we furnish proper 
fuel we can put steam into an engine and get better results than 
we can hope for otherwise. No engine can be run without fuel. 
The companies carry the best for field men’s purposes, and it is 
at their disposal all the time. We recommend that every health 
and accident insurance field man feed his mental machinery with 
this combination—originality, initiative and action. Results will 
.tell the tale. 


Unsuitable Outdoor Officials. 





“Diogenes” in Agents’ Journal (London). 





I want now to say something about superintendents and other 
outdoor officials. I do this for very many reasons, the chief 
being that so many are altogether uinfitted for such important 
posts. In saying this L am ‘practically challenging the method 
of promotion and calling in question the incapacity of those 
charged with such serious and important work. 

Before going further, it will be as well to outline first of all. 
the duties of the superintendents. These necessarily embrace the 
power to’ control men; further, the ability to instruct and gen- 
erally to supervise in all things appertaining to his district. Now, 
speaking from close knowledge, I say many men on promotion 
terribly disappoint those who promote them. This, therefore, 
shows there is something wrong, either in their choice, or, fur- 
ther, that that which euides them is deceptive. I go further 
and say, to promote men purely upon increase is not by any 
means sound, as very often men who are good increasers are 
not men possessing controlling power, nor are they naturally 
able to instruct others how to obtain business; but, unfortunately, 
it is but too often the case that men do gain promotion purely 
upon increase, which, speaking from experience, I deplore. 

Another great error is made, viz., to promise men, no matter 
what their fitness is in other respects, promotion if they do so 
much new business in a given time. How utterly unsound all 
this is, is proved daily, and, I might add, a great deal of the 
friction between agents and their superintendents is due to this, 
and this alone. Superintendents with their vast responsibility, 
and I know nothing requiring more tact and skill than that of 
controlling men—I say these men, vested with such powers, 
should be men of great attainments, "educated men. They should 
be, in the first place, with a great knowledge of men and things; 
but, alas, how often have I found the agent to be superior to his 





chief. This, I know, is a serious indictment. Nevertheless, I 
know it to be very true. Nay, further, if we would get a 
better class of men as superintendents, it will not be until the 
superintendent is such a man as I have described. 

Another aspect lightly considered by many offices is to put 
uneducated men over educated men. This is bound to lead to 
trouble, and does more harm to the business than good. How 
often does the uneducated man try to ride the high horse, so to 
speak, over his far more educated brother? And yet we who 
pride ourselves on the power of education place so little reliance 
on it in our work. What a pity; yes, a thousand pities. I know 
some superintendents who believe in the power of bullying. How 
nonsensive and ridiculous. Bullying never did good; it has often 
been found to break a possibly good man. This business is 
strewn with the wrecks of men only through the officer in charge 
acting upon the principle of bullying. When will the lesson be 
learned that respect alone engages confidence and brings out the 
best in men? Yet this salutary lesson is a long time being learned. 
How many superintendents fail when having to meet newer and 
more difficult conditions? I know of a glaring case in connec- 
tion with the working of the National Insurance Act, how not 
taking time by the forelock and making proper and necessary 
arrangements, very little business was obtained, which could 
have been obtained had proper steps been taken to meet this 
contingency. 

So the more [I think over this the more I am convinced that 
in many cases the superintendents of tomorrow will have to be a 
different person from that of yesterday. To sum up, he needs 
patience, a splendid resolution; courteous, dignified, and refined; 
a judge of men and things; and, above all, ability to command 
confidence and respect. Unless he has these qualifications he ‘is 
bound to fail in so arduous a task as is placed upon him, viz., to 
control and lead others. 


Hints for the New Assistant. 





Insurance Mail. 





The new assistant will find that he will materially assist prog- 
ress if he can get the men pitted against each other, or the other 
agents in the district, in a spirit of friendly competition. Prob- 
ably the “powers that be” will have offered certain district prizes 
for the best quarter’s or half-year’s results, If our new assistant 

can arouse his staff to determine to win these prizes, and get 
them in fighting form, it will conduce to their own success, and 
thus assist his own. Most men have an ambition to play “top 
sawyer,’ and while it is unwise to urge men on by making com- 
parisons—thus playing one man off against another—a little 
tactful suggestion that great things are expected goes a long 
way to create a beneficial spirit of emulation and friendly rivalry. 

Our business affords a striking illustration of the axiom that 

“stagnation means retrogression, 7 and the new assistant will find 
this “especially true. 

When men are doing well they are full of interest in the work, 
have no cause to erumble (one meets with grumblers, occa- 
sionally, even in our business!), and increase in efficiency in a 
compound degree. They are eager for a competitive fight, and 
when well supported, and. provided their co-workers be keen like 
themselves, laud their office and the business practically to the 
skies. This is a good condition to cultivate, and the assistant 
should help all he can. 

When a man is not doing well, and is down in the dumps, he 
blames his book, his assistant, his office, and even the business 
itself, for his comparative failure, forgetting that success and 
failure always hinge upon a very important individual, i. e., 
himself. Such a man needs to be aroused»to a sense of his 
responsibilities and opportunities, and made to see that it is 
neither the book, the assistant, the office nor the business that is 
responsible. 

Now, this man is a problem. A thousand ways of handling 
him have been tried. One of the best is to get him to go in for 
a competition. Therefore arrange short competitions among the 
staff within the section, either for best results in collections or 
in new business. 

To go back to the district competitions, we would point out 
that they also do good among the members. Encourage the 
various members of. your staff to inform their members of the 
position of affairs. You will thus secure their interest and co- 
operation in the contests. Most people like to be on the winning 
side, and agents may depend upon members doing what they can 
to help agents to come out “on top.” This is especially true 
where collections are concerned, and the agent will find, if he 
goes about his work with spirit and enthusiasm, that many diffi- 
‘cult arrears cases will be improved, 


Gott t6. 
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To keep things running smoothly, to keep up the spirits of the 


staff, and to cultivate the spirit of emulation should be the con- . 


stant deavor of the assistant. Let him not suppose that we urge 
him to pander to the weaknesses and failings of all. But he must 
refrain from “lecturings,” “preachings,” and from that cheap 
criticism in which some men indulge, pointing out the defi- 


ciencies and defects, but not offering any practical remedies, nor 


any assistance with regard to them. ‘' 

The assistant will find that one of the most difficult—probably 
the most diffcult—features of his work is that of winning and 
leading his men. He must be capable, otherwise they will not 
respect him; he must be just, otherwise they will not trust him; 
he must be the first to obey the orders of his office, and insist 
aipon the staff doing so, otherwise they will see that he is not 
loyal to his company and to the trust reposed in him. 


Personal Efforts. 





H, Matheson, Field Supervisor, Colonial Life. 





To the question, “Why are not all managers successful?” 
there could be many and varied answers. ‘The majority of men 
who fail can explain, at least to themselves if not to others, why 
they have not been successful. But reduced to a final analysis 
and eliminating special and unusual circumstances, the true cause 
of failure among most managers and assistant managers is the 
lack of a sufficient volume of quality business. After a careful 
study of various managerial methods, and as a result of per- 
sonal observation and interest in field men, I have noticed that 
- the most satisfactory results come from those districts where 
the managers and assistant managers give special attention to 
personal work. I do not mean that the managers and assistants 
write the bulk of the new business in their districts, but their 
example is so stimulating and spreading that it affects the entire 
organization. A personally producing assistant manager usually 
has a strong personally producing agency. 

In fact, the assistant manager who makes no attempt to 
secure business personally is destined to utter failure in that 
position. He cannot lead his staff to victory from behind a 
desk. He must be out on the firing line. His principal function 
and duty is to show his agents how to be productive. He can 
only do this by personal example. Many promising life insur- 
ance agents are blasted at the very start by improper instruction 
and insufficient encouragement in the art of writing business. 
The critical period in an agent’s career is usually at the start. 
That is the time when he needs a strong assistant manager to 
show. him how. 

It is true that in many large districts managerial responsibili- 

ties do not afford the time for much personal work by the man- 
agers; yet many a big manager finds a spare moment for an 
occasional canvass just to “keep his hand in,’ and also to 
demonstrate to his staff, by personal example, that business can 
be written. 
In my territory I watch with particular closeness the personal 
reports of assistant managers, and where there is a shortage of 
regular and normal returns from personal efforts by an assistant, 
I also foresee a probable assistancy change not far distant. 





Perseverance. 


New’ Amsterdam Casualty “Talks.” 





Perseverance is an essential to success in the insurance busi- 
ness, as well as in almost any other form of business. But 
perseverance unless properly directed does not always achieve 
desired results. 

If a man is headed in the wrong direction, the more he perse- 
veres in walking the further he gets from his destination. 

If a man engaged in any mercantile pursuit finds his expenses 
‘each year exceeding his income, the longer he perseveres the 
nearer he comes to bankruptcy. 

There is a right and a wrong way to solicit insurance. 
verance in the wrong way will never bring success. 
‘in the right way will always bring success. 

The insurance solicitor who gets to his office at an early hour 
every day and sits patiently waiting for people to apply for 
insurance through the working hours of each day, may perse- 
vere as long as he pleases, but will most certainly never achieve 
success. 


Perse- 
Perseverance 


The solicitor who perseveres in writing letters all day long to. 


miscellaneous lists of men who he thinks ought to be interested 
in the insurance he has for sale will very, very seldom succeed 
in writing a large or even a fair amount of insurance. 


The solicitor who, selecting his prospects by any systematic 
plan, interviews just as many as he can each day and honestly, 
faithfully seeks with all the energy of which he is capable to 
persuade each one to take insurance, will find his perseverance 
certain to bring success, 

The degree of success will vary. Some systems of selecting 
prospects are better than others. Some solicitors have more 
tact in presenting the subject of insurance than others. But the 
man who perseveres in personally, faithfully soliciting for any 
form of insurance is practically sure of success to the extent at 
least of a fair living. If to systematic perseverance and industry 
he can add tact, a good personal presence, good judgment, knowl- 
edge of human nature, a knowledge of the conditions governing 
the insurance he is selling and an intimate, thorough knowledge 


of his company’s contracts, the degree of success will be by just 
so much increased. 





The Importance of Good Men. 


Insurance Maal. 








Though the assistant or superintendent: be endowed with all 
the talents, though he be the keenest follower of the “strenuous 
life,’ though he be the personification of optimism, and the em- 
bodiment of enthusiasm, he will never make his section or district 
a success if he puts on poor agents. He must give to the selec- 
tion of recruits the greatest possible care. We do not propose 
to say anything now about getting keen, able, ambitious, de- 
termined men. That is sufficiently obvious; but we do want to 
urge the greatest care about the moral character of the applicants. 

We mean men of good morals. This should be investigated 
with the greatest minuteness. The office must appoint only men 
of good character. In years gone by the “out o’ work,” the 
“ne’er-do-well,” the man of besmirched character and doubtful 
reputation sometimes, found an asylum in the business of insur- 
ance. By these men offices and people were swindled. Through 
them the business was almost a by-word and a reproach. What 
did this mean to the honest men engaged in it? Our business 
has been the butt, the target for the jibes, the jeers and quips 
of irresponsible critics. And for what reason? Simply because 
some bad men have obtained access to the ranks. 

Let the assistant or superintendent remember these facts, and, 
as he values his reputation, exercise due care in appointing men. 
A “black-sheep appointment,’ a bad claim, and much mischief is 
done to the business, the office and to the existing staff. All 
suffer for the wrongdoing of one. 





Brass Tacks. 


Neely C. 





An ounce of straight goods beats a ton of hot air in selling 
insurance. 

The visionary agent is like a dog chasing his own tail—He may 
be active but he doesn’t get anywhere—go to them direct. 

Somehow we can’t help feeling sorry for an ex-hero. 

Many an agent who claims he is as honest as the day is long, 
would want the searchlight turned on his night record. 

Now is your time, boys—There isn’t much use when you break 
into the has-been class—Get apps. 

All silver dollars are the same size, but the farther you get 
away from one the bigger it looks.——Get up close by using the 
real app. 

But for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the 
“heathen Chinee” is not in it with some agents. 

We are all on our way, but the question for you is—Where are 
you going? 

The road to success is sandy in many places. 

Many agents are called, but most of them roll over and take 
another nap. Get that? 

Unless you live to learn, you'll never learn to live 

It’s what you are—not what you have been—that counts. 

Ever notice that prosperity often weakens and deprives a man 
of the weapons with which adversity armed and strengthened 
him? 

You can’t climb the ladder of Success on “rounds of drinks.” 

The fellow who gives up before he is licked is twice conquered 
—first by himself and then by the other fellow. 

Don’t judge a tree by the leaves—it’s the fruit that counts. 

Some agents work harder to find out what is really of no bene- 
fit to them than they do to get apps. 

Might doesn’t always make right—but it seldom gets left— 
Get Busy. ‘ 
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The lazy agent is the first to claim that he didn’t have an op- 
portunity. 

Bad habits cost money, but there are many agents who seem 
to think them worth the price. 

Ever notice how many ways there are of making people happy? 

A lazy man will take any kind of a job—he can't get. 

Take care of today—Yesterdays will take care of themselves— 
Get Busy. 

Some agents are sure they are right—yet lack the nerve to go 
ahead—Get Busy. 

The best way to get people to respect your advice is to keep it 
to yourself. 

When duty calls some agents go—in another direction. 

Rolling stones—like some smooth agents—gather no moss. 

Good judgment is of no value unless used at the right moment. 





ITEMS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 





What a bounteous race, what a wonderful place, 
What a Garden of Eden anew, 

lf we'd all get to plugging and do about half 
Of the things that we’re going to do! 


But we wait for the spring, then defer till the fall, 

And we idle our summer through, 

Lo! hoar winter comes on and we haven't done one 
Of the things that we’re going to do! 


Yon fellow that’s risen, and is climbing along 

To the top where the rounds hold but few, 

Is no better than we, though he’s done two or three 
Of the things that we’re going to. do! 


So come let’s get started, for Art’s mighty long, 
What’s the odds if we don’t see it through? 

Perhaps Up Above we'll get credit for all 

Of the things that we’re going to do!—Colonial News. 





More to It Than Money. 


That insurance agent is a better agent who, along with the 
idea of making money to supply comforts and pleasures for him- 
self and family, gives frequent thought to what a world of bless- 
ing his work is bringing to many and many a home besides his 
own. It seems to inspire one to an extent that possibly nothing 
else can. It induces a thrill, a realization, that getting people to 
insure their lives for those dependent upon them is one of the 
most ennobling, race bettering, happiness producing—yea holy— 
occupations that a man can possibly have. 

Think of it often, and let it induce an intensity of effort that 
can but result in you, Mr, Lifeman, making the world a great 
deal better, a great deal happier for your having lived in it. And 
when for you the twilight of life comes on, when you sit alone 
’mid the bloom of memories of your career, you will find that 
like stars in a darkening night the thoughts of the many lives 
that your work has brightened will shine forth to lighten and 
cheer your heart to the journey’s end.—Jnternational Lifeman. 





A man’s backbone should be long enough to keep him from 
sitting down when he ought to be on his feet “going to it,’ and 
strong enough to keep him on his feet till he gets there—Pre- 
ferred Pilot. 


Salesmanship. 


Salesmanship means the art or science of convincing another 
that you have something he needs and that it would be to his 
interest and for his benefit to exchange his money for the thing 
you have to sell. 

The qualities that enable the salesman to deal with anticipated 
customers in a gratifying and convincing manner are the quali- 
ties that combine to make that salesman’s personality, and 
through his personality is his success upbuilded. 

These qualities are each of them of prime importance, sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, and may be listed as follows: 

Tact—Skill in the matter of approaching and sayirig what is 
suitable. 

Gentleness—Refinement of manner and in disposition. 

Initiative—Ability to properly introduce the proposition. 

Interest—Ability to arrest and engage the attention and arouse 
and create desire. 

Enthusiasm—Zealous ardor that carries conviction, 
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Intelligence—A capacity to readily comprehend the surround- 
ings and a clever grasping of the needs and requirements of the 
occasion. } 

Perception—Knowledge received through the medium of the 
senses—intuitive apprehension of the proper time and way to 
turn hesitancy into conviction and decision. 

Common Sense—Sound practical judgment, a mental faculty 
accurately distinguishing and correctly determining the best and 
proper methods of negotiation and sale. i 

While these qualities are essentially necessary to perfection 
in salesmanship, yet a very measurable degree of success may 
be reached by a man having but a portion of them, provided he 
appreciates Josh Billings’ laudation of a postage stamp, which 
has the ability to stick to one thing until it gets there. 

Stick-to-a-tive-ness—A quality that makes up for the lack of 
many of the above described essentials of true salesmanship, and 
is indispensable to a salesman of disability insurance who should 
cultivate and possess himself of all the other qualities possible, 
but whose strong abiding factor should be 

Stick-to-a-tive-ness—A quality that will lead him to stick 
to it until—well, until he has written the word Success daily 
across the pages of his business diary.—Preferred Pilot. 





In case you have any trouble by reason of failure of policy- 
holders to call and pay their premiums, it should be explained 
to them that in fixing the premium rate for insurance under 
monthly payment policies the company has figured on the least 
possible expense of handling the business and given policy- 
holders the benefit thereof in the small rate of premium charged 
in proportion to the amount of protection furnished. 

Further, that this is done with the understanding that each 
policyholder will see that his monthly premiums are paid at the 
branch office or to the local collector of his division, thus saving 
for himself the amount which would have to be added to the 
premiums if they had to be called for by an agent or collector. 

If conditions are fully explained to policyholders in this way, 
they can in a majority of instances be readily educated into 
complying with requirements, thus greatly facilitating the col- 
lection of premiums.—U. S. Agents’ Record. 





Accident Insurance Rates. 


All accident insurance rates are figured from the experience 
the companies have had for the particular occupation for which 
a rate is required. Years ago these rates were guessed at, but 
as each company kept an account of premiums received and 
claims paid they soon found which were too high and which 
were too low. All companies then put their experience in the 
various occupations together and made the rate for each occu- 
pation. Every year hundreds of new rates are added on account 
of new occupations, but it is not very often that the rate of a 
certain occupation is changed, because these figures cover so 
many years of previous experience, 

Certain classes of occupations are made and each class has 
a given rate. When a new occupation is to be classified there 
are three elements. to be considered—these same three elements 
exist in every occupation. 

First, there is what is known as the general hazard—that is, the 
chance of a person being killed or injured through common 
dangers. These would be the same for all men, irrespective of 
occupation, and would be such dangers brought about by auto- 
mobiles, cars or trains; those happening by slipping, falling or 
being hit, or those attending the taking of recreation. 

The second hazard is what is known as the occupation hazard 
—that peculiar to a man’s occupation. It can be readily seen 
that a locomotive engineer would be a more hazardous risk than 
a clerk. This hazard includes not only the chance of. getting 
hurt while at work, but also the question as to how certain 
accidents would disable a man of any particular occupation. 
For instance, a baseball player may not be more likely: to be in- 
jured than a machinist—probably less, but a machinist with a 
broken leg will probably be out of work for from five to eight 
weeks, whereas a baseball player will probably be off the balance 
of the season. 

The third hazard is the one least understood—the moral 
hazard. Many people underestimate it. It has two elements— 
those that take insurance as a gamble—instead of protection; 
that is, those that expect to secure more from the company 
than they paid in, instead of being satisfied with the protection 
afforded if they should be injured. The other element is the 
man that tries to secure more from the company than he is en- 
titled to after he gets injured. It is for these two classes that 
companies have to be careful in the payment of claims—not only 
to protect themselves, but also to protect all other policyholders. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


(Continued from page 302.) 

On this point it is impossible even to estimate profit or loss, 
but as an advertisement of the ethical, as well as the practical 
aspect of the work, it would seem to be worth while. 

It is not, however, in the specific attempts to make better the 
sanitary conditions or remedy special evils that social agencies 
accomplish most. The campaign against disease is primarily one 
of education. The people are ignorant of the facts of pre- 
vention and conservation. This is to be expected and dealt with 
accordingly. The life saving science in its application is really a 
modern discovery, and even now among the ranks of the intelli- 
gent there are many skeptical as to results. 

In addition, prevention does not appeal to all classes. In 
principle it is opposed to traditional thought and habits of living. 
People have an abiding faith in the popular belief that: ‘‘a man 
will die when his time comes”; germs and doctors’ notions have 
nothing to do with it. Then prevention implies self control, 
thoughtful discrimination in many of the details of daily life, and 
a greater effort for cleanliness of surroundings than some are 
willing to make. These and many other characteristics make 
for the old way of living, and conviction as to the value of the 
new is the first step toward improvement. 


Health officers and departments are so underpaid and so under- 
manned, a widespread health propaganda thoroughly compre- 
hensive is impossible. They can only follow in the steps of 
noble and illustrious predecessors in reform throughout the ages, 
who did what they could, in faith and hope, with unflagging 
zeal and inspired energy. 

In appropriations everywhere the policy of extravagant parsi- 
mony obtains, and among philanthropists remedy rather than pre- 
vention is popular. The average per capita expenditure for 


‘health service in the cities of this country lies between 2 and 


33 cents. In the States, from nothing at all to 48 cents. Ap- 
propriations for fire protection are comparatively enormously 
greater, running as high as $1.99 per capita. In the statistics for 
cities for 1907 the figures for forty-seven, with a population be- 
tween fifty and one hundred thousand, are as follows: Number 
of firemen employed, 4,809; amount appropriated in round num- 
bers, $4,600,000. The health inspectors number 247, and amount 
appropriated for this department $842,842. 

This condition is a logical consequence. Fire has lurid signifi- 
cance; the loss is immediate and appalling; the element of dis- 
aster is certain. In health the enemy is insidious, unseen and 
uncertain, and a natural health optimism exists in every human 
being. Disease is doubtful and death remote. The psychology 
of the situation is apparent. The one, fire is objective; its effect, 
immediate; the other a hidden, mysterious foe against which it 
seems futile to make war. 

It is plain instruction is needed. Educational methods suited 
to this state of mind employed by an organization as powerful 
as this one would bring immediate results. Instruction in the 
hygiene of vice diseases, free examination of all policyholders 
at stated intervals, especially in relation to the degenerative 


. maladies, and the establishment of a supervisory medical system 
‘for all beneficiaries of the company, would mean dissemination 


of knowledge to many individuals. 

To those who would lead the people quickly into the promised 
land of health and happiness, conditions are discouraging, but in 
the situation there are some hopeful features. It is claimed that 
as a whole the people are apathetic, indifferent, distrustful, pre- 
judiced, and antagonistic. A short time ago this could be almost 
universally applied. Today, so quickly has the health propaganda 
become known, it is not true of many sections nor of so large 
a number of citizens. There are four States in the Union and 
many cities where the work has been furthered by increased 
appropriations and individual effort. The progressive minority 


ds convinced and their opinion today becomes that of a majority 


tomorrow. 

So much has been accomplished. The moment has now ar- 
rived for some great single financial and social interest to under- 
take a universal educational campaign psychologically and scien- 
tifically adapted to the temper of the public mind. It is an op- 
portunity and a privilege. 

Your organization, economic in purpose, and in its relation to 
the individual and the community; with equipment in a force 
of trained intelligent men, having sufficient capital to risk in- 
vestment in the principle of profit prevention, a business foremost 
in the social institutions of the world is the ideal agency for this 
work. 

New occasions teach new duties. The life conservation move- 
ment is the most important and far reaching in influence in the 
civilized world today. It involves every phase of individual well 








being and society in its organic aspects. It is a task worthy the 
consideration even of an enterprise as powerful as the one which 
your association represents. 

In harmony with the activity and spirit of your work, already 
some of the associations have inaugurated a policy constructive 
in vital conservation. It is the hope of all interested in the de- 
velopment of the race and permanence of the nation that this 
may become a universal movement. 

The most practical work of the session was the five minutes’ 
discussion which followed on “How to Get Prospects.” Charles 
Jerome Edwards, chairman, conducted the discussion. 

The brilliant Brooklynite and ex-president of the association 
took the chair for this occasion. Very fine talks on this topic, 
with valuable suggestions, were made by Donald G. Sinclair, of 
New York; Dr. H. C. Castor, of Chicago; Wilson Williams, of 
New Orleans; Richard O. Dunkum, of Hartford; Warren M. 
Horner, of Minneapolis, and Paul Dobbins, of Atlanta. The dis- 
cussion was very appropriately and cleverly closed by Mrs. 
Florence E. Shaal, of Boston, who received an ovation for her 
charming exposition of the possibilities of the life insurance 
business for woman. 


MR. HAMILTON ON THE HOME OFFICE AND THE 


FIELD FORCE. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life insur- 
ance company, spoke forcibly upon the subject of the relations 
of the home office and the field force. The following are ex- 
tracts from his address: 


In the relations between the home office and the field force 
are embraced practically all of the problems of the life insurance 
business. Many of these are more than half solved when mutual 
confidence and respect obtains between these two great. depart- 
ments. Friction sometimes arises between the home office and 
the field worker, but is usually unnecessary, and occasionally 
absolutely inexcusable. Close association between these depart- 
ments, a willingness to investigate, to give and take, nearly al- 
ways solves these troubles promptly. properly and permanently. 
The home office should be willing to modify or change a rule 
objectionable to the field worker if a better and equally safe 
way can be shown which will make the field worker’s labors 
lighter, more efficient and remunerative. The field worker should 
be willing to modify or change methods objectionable to the 
home office if a better or equally satisfactory way can be shown 
which will lighten the home office’s labors, and safeguard better 
the interests of policyholders. I cannot too greatly emphasize 
the importance of frequent and close association between the 
home office official and the field worker. The home office should 
encourage the. field worker to visit the home office whenever 
and as often as he can do so without neglecting his field or re- 
ducing his production, and whenever it is justifiable the home 
office should cheerfully pay all or a proper proportion of the ex- 
penses of such trips. And more important. even than such trips 
is it to make the field worker when at the home office realize 
that he is an important part of the company organization—that 
if there is anything about the company’s affairs he desires to 
know, which will help him in more efficiently representing it, 
the exact knowledge of the officers, without any coloring of any 
kind, is at his disposal at once. It seems clear that this certainly 
should be the practice of all well managed companies. At least 
once each year and oftener as requested by insurance depart- 
ments, the officers must answer fully and categorically regard- 
ing the company’s affairs; so why should not the home office 
be entirely willing to give to its “partner” in the field at all 
times any such information he desires? The teld worker, con- 
vinced by personal experience that such is the policy ot his home 
office, goes forth doubly armed to place his company’s protecting 
policies in the homes of his clients, thus increasing the com- 
petency for his loved ones to the building up of which he is 
devoting the best services of his life. The company official should 


MAKE A POINT OF GOING TO THE ASSISTANCE 


or rescue of a worthy field worker whenever occasion presents. 
He should be willing to help “close” a prospect at any proper 
time or place, and always by methods that are honest, courageous 
and fair. Think of the inspiration and of the close friendships 
and of the incalculable benefits, both to the home office and the 
field worker, bound to result from such methods! The company 
official who avails himself of opportunities to meet his company’s 
representatives in their respective fields of endeavor acquires at 
first hand and short range knowledge of the difficulties to be met 
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and overcome by the field worker, hardly possible to be so well 
obtained in any other way. Such an official, with such experi- 
ences, if competent and sympathetic, and with plenty of red 
blood in his veins, understands and appreciates the needs of the 
field worker, and is quick to meet them in every proper way in 
his power. He knows the field worker; the field worker knows 
him. When correspondence or conferences be necessary either 
to inaugurate new methods or improve old ones, they open their 
minds to each other with confidence and candor and promptly 
reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

Speaking broadly, an able and aggressive home office manage- 
ment will secure an able and effective field force, but there are 
instances which show conclusively that a home office management 
may be able in all respects except in establishing and directing 
an effective field force. This is much to be regretted because 
the business of life insurance is so beneficent and concerns so 
intimately the general welfare of the public that it would be far 
better if all home office managements were intelligently con- 
structive instead only of being able to conserve. 

An able field force will not itself create an able home office 
management. The work of the most aggressive and effective 
field force imaginable will be futile so far as permanency is con- 
cerned except it be 

SUPPORTED BY ABLE HOME OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
Combined abilities in these two important departments are ab- 
solutely essential if a company is to achieve genuine and con- 
tinued success. The sale of life insurance is in a class by itself. 
The public will not buy it by mail. The genius of man has not 
yet discovered a way to persuade deserving prospects to take 
the initiative in applying for the life insurance their worthy 
-beneficiaries so much need. If then this need is to be supplied 
properly it must be by the aggressive field worker, and to be most 
effective his efforts must be supported and encouraged by an in- 
telligent home office management that understands and sym- 
pathizes with all of his honest efforts. * * 

It should not be forgotten that upon the home office rests the 
entire responsibility of the success of the company in all depart- 
ments. This responsibility necessarily and properly carries with 
it the right to inaugurate and carry out policies of management 
designed to bring supporters, patronage and prestige to the com- 
pany. In all of these policies the field force should willingly and 
promptly co-operate unless and until changed or modified. The 
field force should make suggestions for the improvement of the 
company’s plans where practical experience seems to show a 
better way, but remembering always that there probably was some 
good reason for the adoption of a policy and that the home office 
should have the courage to continue it unless a better one can 
be shown. The field worker should realize that a home office 
management which has the enterprise and justice to investigate 
and consider, the courage to decide and the “back bone” to exe- 
cute, usually is one with which he well can afford to identify 
himself permanently and to which he safely may entrust his in- 
terests and those of his loved ones for whom he labors. 


ONE OF THE MOST HELPFUL FACTORS 


in the harmonious intercourse between the home office and the 
field force is criticism—not fault finding. Finding fault with no 
desire to improve but merely to censure and humiliate is as 
harmful as it is detestable. Intelligent and kindly criticism is 
instructive and corrective. Fortunate indeed are those com- 
panies whose home office and field force are so in sympathy with 
each other that either may offer freély friendly criticism and 
suggestion, knowing that no misunderstanding will result, ‘that 
due heed will be given to both to the end that improved methods 
may ve inaugurated where possible to the manifest advantage 
of all concerned. * * 

The field worker should realize that his success and disap- 
pointments are noted at the home office with joy or regret as 
the case warrants, because it is recognized that his success means 
company success. The company’s officers, the heads of depart- 
ments, the bookkeepers and clerks all rejoice at the triumphs of 
the field worker because their interests are linked closely to- 
gether. Without duties to perform there would be no use for 
workers at the home office and it is the field worker’s efficiency 
that occasions work at the home office 

The field worker should always bear in mind, no difference 
how many postponements or rejections he is experiencing, that 
the medical department is run for the express purpose of ap- 
proving all applications consistent with the company’s safety and 
not to prevent his making commissions. Bear in mind, too, that 
there occasionally is some convincing reason known to the med- 
ical director why he cannot with safety authorize the issuance 
of a policy, and of which he might not feel at liberty to write 
the field worker, but of which he would be glad to inform: him 


upon one of his visits to the home office when previously con- | 
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ceived notions of injustice may be entirely changed. All these 
things emphasize the necessity and benefits of confidence and co- 
operation, and that a proper consideration and decision of mat- 
ters between these departments will assure a proper adjustment 
of them and prevent injustice. 

These remarks are intended to apply to the normal man, be 
he home office official or field worker—not to the doubtless well 
intentioned but irascible individual one occasionally meets in each 
of these great departments. As to him, perhaps no general rules 
apply, as each such is usually a law unto himself, and must be 
reckoned with individually if at all, but they are the exceptions 
and not the rule, and the average home office official or field 
worker is a fair minded man desirous and deserving, when under- 
stood, cf the respect and confidence of his co-workers in his 
company’s cause, Occasionally there looms up on the horizon, 
but usually only for a short time, 


THE AGENT WHO IS “BIGGER” THAN HIS AGENCY 


or his company. He makes trouble enough while he lasts, but 
generally comes speedily to one of two ends, provided he is with 
a well managed agency or company. Either he sees a great 
light and sensibly adjusts himself to the proper practices of his 
agency and company, in which event he is likely to become a 
good and useful life underwriter, or his services are terminated 
either by resignation or discharge, and soon the world of life 
insurance knows him no more. 

Then sometimes we encounter the “grouch.” One of his chief 
hallucinations is, if an agent, that his manager (and if a manager, 
that his company) does not understand and appreciate him and 
his efforts. My observation leads me to believe that such men 
usually are burdens to themselves and their associates, and unless 
they can be made to see promptly the joys of life and the fair- 
ness and good faith of their fellows that it is better for all con- 
cerned to terminate all relations with them and do it promptly. 

Too little attention is given usually to the new man and the 
part time man. Without any training or at least without proper 
training many new men of promise are allowed to roam about 
by themselves helplessly, hunting for prospects to whom they do 
not know how to deliver their helpful message, nor whose appli- 
cation they do not know how to secure. This should not be. 
The company or manager should teach the new man at least the 
rudiments of the business and show him by actual work in the 
field how to find a prospect.and to secure his application. When, 
properly chaperoned by an experienced brother, he shall have 
found a prospect and secured an application he should be given — 
a chance, if willing and confident, to “hoe his own row,” but not 
until then. 

The part time man, no difference how competent, is not alto- 
gether an unqualified joy. My opinion in this regard may be 
extreme, but it is that generally the part time man should be 
encouraged, trained and developed into a full time man or his 
contract should be terminated. Personally I believe there is more 
joy in the average home office over one good man who makes 
his living by devoting his ability exclusively to the writing of 
life insurance than over a score of part time men who write 
business but periodically. Nowadays it is regarded generally as 
unethical to “switch” policyholders, and it seems to me the time 
is almost here when it will be regarded as equally 


UNETHICAL FOR COMPANIES TO “SWITCH” MANAGERS AND AGENTS. 


And it should be. Why try to dissatisfy a man who is suc- 
ceeding? Rather encourage him to remain and become an in- 
creasing factor in his company’s affairs. Of course, there come 
times when for good and sufficient reasons officials and field 
workers change companies. In such cases they should seek con- 
nections where they will be happy, and where full scope will be 
afforded their abilities. As a matter of good practice in all such 
cases the agent should select his company—not let the company 
select him. Then satisfied that. the company management de- 
serves and will continue to command his respect he should nego- 
tiate for such territory and such contract as he desires and be- 
lieves will afford him a satisfactory and permanent connection. 
Frequent changes of company is a mistake, and it is a_mistake 
to negotiate with different companies at the same time. —The man 
who believes in a company and wants to identify himself with 
it, believing it affords him the opportunity he desires, and is 
negotiating only with it, can get the utmost consideration from 
its management—more than if it be apparent he is looking for 
a “big” contract, not a permanent connection. 

The field worker who always “has his ear to the ground” to 
listen to offers from other companies lets good business pass him 
by while flirting for a new connection, and as this tendency be- 
comes known he naturally will be depended on less by the man- 
agement as one of the company’s pillars of support. * * 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Hamilton’s address he was given a 
hearty vote of thanks. 
Adjournment was then taken to Wednesday morning. 
There was a large reception and ball given to the association 
by their Memphis hosts at the Hotel Gayoso in the evening, and 
the social leaders of the city were present in full array. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention opened with commendable promptness on 

Wednesday morning, considering the exceptionally fine time 
the delegates had had at the dance and supper at the Gayoso 
Hotel on Tuesday night. Rabbi Feinschweiber, of Memphis, 
pronounced the invocation after President Bishop rapped for 
order. 
- The five-minute topic opened the program, “Team Work and 
the Reason for It” being the subject for discussion. Charles 
Jerome Edwards again ably managed the debate. It was opened 
by Frank L. Levy, of New Orleans, who said that team work is 
essential to the education of new agents. William M. Scott, of 
Philadelphia, believed that individual personality tells most and 
that new agents can be taught self reliance by team work. J. W. 
Estes, of St. Louis, thought team work teaches as clinics teach 
doctors. H. J. Emerson, of Buffalo, thought that salesmen must 
be born though they can be made in parts, but have to find the 
real secret of salesmanship for themeselves. F. O. Bristol, of Los 
Angeles, said that new men get two things out of team work: 
they either feel'themselves better than the old man, or are in- 
spired by him. 

F. H. Strattan, of Boston, said that team work is chiefly use- 
ful in placing policies, as one agent may locate the prospect and 
another land a difficult policy. He raised a question which was 
discussed interestingly by stating that he gets a man examined 
first and writes him afterward. J. K. Voschel, of Baltimore, 
said that team work for real value depends on the character of 
the leader of the team, who has to drive straight. John Dolph, 
of Washington, thought that the real question was that of 
reciprocal work by experienced men. Miss Sarah F. Jones, 
associate manager of the Women’s Department of the Equitable 
Life at Chicago, said that in her work this method is the best 
possible to keep up the courage of women in the profession. 
Miss Jones is of delightful personality and interestingly de- 
scribed how her agency solicits professional and business women. 
She raised a good laugh by saying that one of the hardest things 
in training women agents is to keep them on the subject of life 
insurance. 

J. E. Myers, of Minneapolis, as usual, brought out many good 
points by an insurgent speech, in which he said that one good 
salesman is enough to sell goods and that two often scares a 
man out of buying. His motto is to sell goods first, not to waste 
money on examinations, and then let the man decide whether he 
wants the policy or not. H. A. Maddock, of Philadelphia, 
thought team work a great force in training young agents. M. 
-H. Goodrich, of Baltimore, thought the discussion was hardly 
favorable to team work in general. 

Vice President L. K. Passmore, of the Penn Mutual Life, who 
was a guest, made a brief and pleasing talk to the convention, 
expressing his pleasure at being present. 


MR. WOODS ON THE AGENT OF THE FUTURE. 


The convention then had the exceptional advantage of listen- 
ing to a very forceful and educational talk from Edward A. 
Woods, of Pittsburgh, who, as President Bishop says, conducts 
what is undeniably the greatest life insurance agency in the 
world. Mr. Woods was received with hearty acclamation by 
the body. In the course of his address Mr. Woods said that the 
agent must begin work young, must be an educated man, a whole 
time man, a trained man, a specialist and an insurance counsellor 
to his clients. These points he discussed at length and added: 


He will be an honorable, honest, moral man; conservative 
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rather than exaggerative; giving disinterested, conscientious, 
sound advice and information. As an advocate of thrift, he must 
himself be thrifty; as counselling protection for wife and home, 
he must himself be a good husband and father; knowing how 
vice and violation of the laws of health shorten and make unin- 
surable the lives of others, he himself must avoid these things; 
knowing the value of good physique and being in an outdoor, 
healthy occupation, he will himself maintain a good physique and 
be and keep physically fit. In a business of all others conserva- 
tive, safe and permanent, providing a definite plan for systematic 
saving for the future, he will himself lay the foundations of a 
successful, prosperous life of thrift and providence. 

No man can fulfill these actual requirements without being 
himself an honored, prosperous and good man. He is in a voca- 
tion where the highest honor and most honest methods, as well 
as good habits and associates, are most conducive to success, 
which should increase with age and experience, and with the in- 
creasing renewal income make him more and more independent 
and finally self-pensioning; healthful; out-of-doors; with neither 
age limit nor dependence upon any employer and with no reason- 
able limit to his possible income. 

He will necessarily be allied with the financially conservative 
and best elements of the community and recognized as not only a 
preacher but an example of thrift and’ conservatism instead of 
extravagance and speculation. He will be interested himself in 
and be regarded as authority upon matters of social welfare, 
physical health, prolongation of life, and representing also the 
financial health of his community. 

Constantly conscious that besides making a living he is filling 
a great and necessary place in society; leader of an army in con- 
stant warfare against poverty, disease and crime, and ever vic- 
torious; representing the maintenance of the home, love for wife 
that reaches even beyond the grave, education of children, per- 
manence of business firms, the protection of credits affected by 
death, competence for the aged, a method by which employers 
and employees can be cemented into a closer organization, he will 
be constantly building up a clientage that will keep him so busy 
that, as the years go by, it will be for him not an effort to find 
material, but his task will be rather to select what he can best do 
and to gather around him those to whom work can be delegated. 
He will be broadened and stimulated in his character by his 
preaching and practice. 

As he grows in years and as the question forces itself upon 
him, “What am I doing besides making a living?” he will view 
with increasing satisfaction an honorable, successful life spent in 
service to those about him, to business, to society and to State, 
and will finally reach 


An old age serene and bright, 
And peaceful as a winter's night, 


and leave behind him a family honored by the memory of a good 
name and themselves well provided for, who will rise up and 
call him blessed. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Wood’s address he was, on motion of 
Mr. Mack, of Cincinnati, given a rising vote of thanks. 


RESOLUTIONS FAVORING PUBLICITY WORK. 
Secretary Sills then took the chair and announced that “new 
business” was in order. 
Chairman Orr, of the executive committee, reported a very 
strong resolution for the development of public work presented 


originally by Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, as follows: 


Whereas, The institution of life insurance as conducted by our standard 
American companies occupies a commanding position in comparison with all 
world movements in its economic and beneficent relation to humanity, and, 

Whereas, The comparative newness of the system and its rapid growth 
have prevented a proper understanding of the importance of the business 
both in its relation to the public and as a vocation; and, 

Whereas, The companies and managing agents deserve unusual credit for 
building a structure of such enduring qualities that plays so great a part 
in equalizing business conditions, and in its amelioration of mankind, 
but higher standards can be reached in the employment of agents and in 
the methods used in field work; and, 

Whereas, The business calls for the highest type of manhood and sales- 
manship in field work; and, 

Whereas, There are agents in certain localities who indulge in practices 
which detract from the high ideals of life insurance; and, 

Whereas, The public is equally culpable with the irresponsible agent 
from a moral and legal standpoint in soliciting rebates, as well as in not 
co-operating with those agents who are- exercising integrity and efficiency 
in their endeavor to render better service; and, 

Whereas, There are unlimited opportunities for standardizing the business 
by adopting new and scientific methods; and, 

Whereas, The business of life insurance needs the service of, and 
offers untold opportunities for, young men of high ethical standards and 
ability; and, 

Whereas, Business and co-operation life insurance has become established, 
and the amount of life insurance written by the standard companies is 
only about 15 per cent. of the amount that could be written; and, 

Whereas, This association has repeatedly reiterated its stand as un- 
alterably opposed to rebates, twisting of policies and agents, and given wide 
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publicity to the fact that any agent is not worthy the confidence of the 
business public, nor ethically fit to be considered a representative life in- 
surance agent who indulges in any of these practices, or who preys in 
any way upon a competitor, and does not secure his business by self- 
inaugurated plans of work; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the president of this Association appoint a committee of 
five, with power to confer with like committees of any other insurance 
bodies, to devise ways and means for greater publicity in life insurance, 
for some non-partisan campaign of advertising and conservation, and for 
a concerted movement to inaugurate a campaign of education through 
lectures or addresses, and through a more general adoption of educational 
opportunities for the younger generation. 

Resolved, That the adoption of this resolution carry with it the power 
to act on any plan approved by the executive council of the Association 


whether in conjunction with such other bodies or an independent movement. 


inaugurated by this association, 

This recommendation was unanimously adopted and a new 
direction and impulse of work given to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Wilson Williams, of New Orleans, made an able address on 
this resolution, urging that life insurance should be taught in 
high schools, and detailing the need of working up good material 
early in life for the life insurance agency men of the future. 
Forty institutions now have life insurance courses, he said— 
colleges, and the like—but he believed more attention should be 
paid to training in life insurance salesmanship itself instead of 
actuarial matters. 

Charles Jerome Edwards proposed a resolution in memoriam 
of the late Sherwood Gillespie, one of the founders of the Puget 
Sound Association, which was passed. 

The nominating committee was then appointed according to 
usual custom, one delegate for each association represented. 

Adjournment was then taken for the delightful Southern 
barbecue at: East End Park, where roast pork and lamb and 
Brunswick Stew cooked in the open air, and flanked by coffee 
and watermelon, put the delegates in a fit frame of mind to 
thoroughly enjoy the afternoon spent in automobiles touring the 
city and its beautiful suburbs, or aboard the old-time steamboat 
that plowed the Father of Waters until the late afternoon. 

No special event was on for the evening except the meeting 
of the nominating committee. Several informal company gather- 
ings were held. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The morning session of the final day of the convention was 
opened with the promptness which has prevailed throughout the 
entire proceedings by President. Bishop, who before beginning 
the actual business of the meeting, asked that Vice President 
George H. Gaston of the Metropolitan Life of New York and 
Robert Lynn Cox, of the Association of Life Presidents, be es- 
corted to the platform. 

President Bishop complimented the various daily papers of 
Memphis on their work of reporting the proceedings, and also 
the insurance papers. He then announced the important new 
committee on publicity, as follows: William Horner, of Minne- 
apolis; E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh;-Louis L. Hopkins, of New 
York; T. L. Thompson, Mayor of Chattanooga, and: Jules 
Girardin, of Chicago. The Hon. Robert Lynn Cox was then 
introduced for his interesting paper on “Keeping Up With the 
Times.” 

MR. COX ON KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES. 

Declaring that the life insurance agents form the point of 
contact between the companies and the people, General Counsel 
Robert Lynn Cox, of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, urged them to exert their influence in keeping the busi- 
ness up to the times. “It is from you that executive officers 
must get most of their knowledge of what public opinion is 
demanding,” said Mr. Cox. The title of his address was, “Keep- 
ing Up With the Times.’ Among other things, Mr. Cox sug- 
gested the advisability of life insurance companies co-operating 
in the matter of information on real estate mortgage loans so 
as to provide for wider geographical distribution of investments. 
Mr. Cox said in part: 


Those who would succeed today must understand how to deal 
with conditions as they are and not as they were. To realize 


how the world has changéd it is sometimes necessary to look 
at other businesses rather than our own. Thirty-five years ago 
the telephone was unknown and in order to converse with each 
other men had to arrange to meet somewhere and somehow in 
person. In this country last year twenty-two million telephone 
conversations were substituted for such meetings face to face. 
Of course, there are some who still resent telephonic intrusion. 
and decline to become a party to the impertinence of the system, 
but the world of today is telephoning. 

Fifteen years ago a practical self-propelled vehicle for private 
use on ordinary roads was unknown, Today according to reli- 
able estimates there are nearly seven hundred thousand auto- 
mobiles in daily use, and the annual production of. more of them 
is proceeding at a rate equal to about $35 per capita of our popu- 
lation. Many horse lovers protest and complain because the. 
pleasure of driving horses has been destroyed, but hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens are now automobilists and the rest of 
us are likely to be as soon as we can get money enough to make 
the transformation. The automobile as a means of transporta- 
tion, both for business purposes and for pleasure, is here to stay. 
No one of intelligence doubts it. 

We all decry the excessive speed of railway trains when acci- 
dents occur from time to time, and then engage réservations on 
“limiteds” and “flyers” when we ourselves have to travel. Rapid 
transit is here to stay. 

But it is needless to multiply these illustrations of changes 
wrought by inventions in the physical world. We all know of 
them, and if not too old or too conservative, submit gracefully 
if not gladly to the new order of things. Some people, however, 
do not see so clearly that equally important 


CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE SOCIOLOGICAL WORLD 


—that man’s relation to man is not and should not be what it was 
a few years ago. The rapidity and ease with which we can ex- 
change thoughts and information, and the facility with which 
nowadays we can transport ourselves and our property from one 
place to another, has already knit humanity into a closely woven 
fabric. One thread may complain of the quality or color of 
its neighbor, but it cannot escape association with it. Individu- 
ality of the kind permitted by isolation is a thing of the past. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago we took over the busi- 
ness of governing ourselves for very similar reasons. We were 
tired of having government handed down to us from above. It 
wasn’t so much a question of the quality as it was the source, 
We got a new point of view—we became radical—we concluded 
to govern ourselves. We haven't at all times done our work 
well, but we have been right in theory, and the system has failed 
only to.the extent that we as citizens have neglected our civic 
duties and shirked our civic responsibilities. Government be- 
came co-operative in form at that time, and its shortcomings 
since have been measured by the extent to which we have de- 
parted in practice from the theory on which it was organized. 
While we have been neglecting our co-operative political duties 
and allowing attempts at co-operative merchandising to fail in 
this country, at the same time we have been developing one of 
the greatest co-operative business institutions in the world. It 
is the business in which you and I are employed. Life insurance 
as it is conducted and carried on comes nearer meeting the de- 
mands of altruism than any other business I know of. It is 
essentially co-operative in’ character and principle. Its funda- 
mental appeal is to 


THE SPIRIT OF MUTUAL HELPFULNESS. 


The thing which takes it out of the realm of uncertainty, and 
gives it a scientific basis is the law of average, and that law can 
be invoked only through the co-operation of many individuals. 
The emissaries of this business must be those who can appeal 
to the highest and best in human nature. The spread of life 
insurance has indeed made it an institution of the people. Under 
such circumstances every man engaged in it should strive to 
keep up with the times in the best sense of the term. I do not 
mean that life insurance should abandon any field upon. which 
it is already entered, but on the contrary that it shall extend 
to other fields, and enlarge its functions in response to public 
needs. It should be the first among the large corporations to 
recognize civic responsibility for large aggregations of capital. 
It should encourage its employees and policyholders. to engage 
in work for the common good that may not bring payment of 
a day’s wage before sundown, but which will. in the end’ bring 
success and happiness far in excess of that which may be pur- 
chased with wages. 

If ordinary profit making concerns dealing with a few thou- 
sand people only can afford time for improving living conditions 
coming within their immediate influence, how much better can 


time be afforded for such work by an institution having a 
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clientage of over twenty-five million people. Life insurance has 
made wonderful response to the demand of modern times, and 
in so doing has reached into nearly every home in this country, 
thereby becoming a powerful factor for human good or ill. 
Nothing less than a recognition of this fact and action appro- 
priate to the responsibility it imposes will satisfy the public 
ima. > |* 


CORPORATIONS. 
It was perhaps natural in the early days of corporation devel- 


opment that the legal distinction between corporations and natu- 
ral persons should have been over-emphasized. But now that 


_ practically all large business enterprises have become incorpo- 


rated it is easy to see that in order to get morals back into 
business we must get morals into the conduct of corporate af- 
fairs. The exposition of evil doings, and the agitation of the 
last ten years have gone a long ways toward accomplishing this 
result. 

When I say morals I do not mean to refer merely to violations 
of the Ten Commandments or of the penal code; I mean the 
recognition of that wider sense of responsibility which leads to 
giving the down trodden a chance for better health and greater 
happiness—a responsibility which causes the employer to inquire 
whether his employees are able to obtain and maintain decent 
living conditions, whether they are safeguarded against the dan- 
gers of preventable diseases and have food supplies of a kind 
needed for the proper nourishment of their physical bodies. I 
mean all of those inquiries concerning the welfare of those de- 
pendent upon us, such as we make in regard to the members of 
our own family. 

It was such an interest in community welfare that led the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents to begin discussion of 
health problems some three or four years ago, and which keeps 
that subject uppermost in our minds today. A desire for life 
and health furnishes the main spring of nearly all human activi- 
ties. A discussion of what it means to lose either one or both 
is the avenue through which we have to approach men in the 
transaction of business in which we are engaged. What field 
of general work for the good of our fellowmen could come 
nearer to our daily work? Where could we find a better oppor- 
tunity to get in line with modern thought and the new conception 
of duty devolving upon us as business men? Since then life 
insurance companies have done much to help along the. health 
movement, and are actively planning to do more. They intend 
to answer Mr. Hurlbut’s complaint of nearly seventy years ago 
by showing the world that the life insurance hand that reaches 
out to receive also stretches forth to relieve, and that to this in- 
stitution at least has been imparted the moral sense of man. In 
speaking of 

THE WORK TO BE DONE 

I do not mean to minimize what life insurance has done in the 
past. I assume it is not necessary to catalogue before this audi- 
ence all of life insurance’s accomplishments nor to assure you 
that it is doing much to keep up with the times. The existence 
and growth of your association give illuminating testimony on 
this point. So do the organizations of executive officers, actu- 
aries and medical directors. Within company organizations there 
also are many co-operative groups, most of them exemplifying 
the spirit we are commending. 

Life insurance seems peculiarly adapted for keeping abreast 
of the times. It is elastic, ever adjustable to the demands of 
our rapidly developing social and economic life. For instance, 
we see it still further protecting the helpless by providing income 
policies under which the beneficiaries receive stated sums periodi- 
cally instead of a lump sum that might be filched from them by 
unscrupulous persons. Another illustration of the way our insti- 
tution is keeping pace with the times is the new form of protec- 
tion offered by so-called partnership and corporation insurance. 
In this we indemnify business concerns against the risk involved 
in the death of their guiding hands. s 

Keeping up to the times is exemplified further in practice 
by the changing attitude of the agent toward the prospect. 
We find him now, as has-often been remarked of late, taking 
the part of counselor to the insured rather than acting merely 
as a salesman of insurance. This readjustment of the activi- 
ties of the agent places him on a higher plane, thereby help- 
ing to classify his work as that of a profession. Incidentally 
this changed view also enables the agent to be received 
everywhere on a better basis. He is welcomed instead of en- 
dured. ; 

The agents are doing much to keep the business of insur- 
ance in harmony with progressive thought and action. It is 
because of this that I appeal to you to help put this great 
institution of ours still further in touch with the times. For 
many years 


aE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE BEEN TEACHING 


the public that men cannot afford to stand alone in carrying 
the risk of untimely death. They have been offering to the 
public a plan that if followed generally would obviate much 
of the penury and want that have afflicted widows and 
orphans since the world began. They have even devised ways 
in which men acting in co-operation can provide for them- 
selves against times of misfortune and need. These plans 
were all based on co-operative principles, and they all in- 
volve mutual trust and collective helpfulness. They struck 
a hard blow at our much vaunted individual independence, 


and showed how dependent man is upon his fellow men. 


The success these companies have attained in teaching this 
lesson on what can be accomplished by co-operation is shown 
in the extent to which the public has taken out life insurance. 
Incidentally the plan has brought together large aggrega- 
tions of capital, representing in effect the savings of a 
people against a time of need. It is a great trust fund, and 
must be administered as such. Requiring as it does perma- 
nent investment, the question arises as to whether it cannot 
be made to serve the needs of those communities which 
must borrow outside capital. I realize the dangers that might 
follow upon distribution of these funds too widely, and in 
localities unknown to the men having the responsibility of 
making the loans. 

As most of you know, I have had occasion to point out 
these dangers and difficulties in the interest of protecting 
policyholders against loss of their funds. At the same time 
I have urged, and again urge with even greater emphasis, 
that investors of life insurance reserves should make an ag- 
gressive effort to supply capital to places and to people find- 
ing it difficult to get what they need near at hand. 

Railroads and large industrial corporations have been wise 
enough to create and maintain a market place in which the 
securities they have to sell are quoted daily, and in this way 
have made thier mortgage loans an attractive form of in- 
vestment. I have often thought it unfortunate that the own- 
ers of land could not find a place in which 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS 


could be bought and sold as freely and with as little risk of 
loss as corporation bonds are being marketed today. Of 
course the answer hitherto has rested in the difficulty of ar- 
ranging co-operation between real estate owners, but perhaps 
it could be accomplished through agencies organized and 
maintained by investment institutions whose interest would 
be to obtain a safe and satisfactory outlet for the money they 
have to loan. At the present time the handicap in making 
scattered mortgage investments is the expense involved in 
gaining accurate knowledge of the land offered as security. 

In case of small amounts it often means an expense so 
great as to render the loan unprofitable. It might be prac- 
ticable, however, for life insurance companies who have 
learned how to co-operate on matters of common interest 
and for the common good to band together, and thus make the 
information gained for one available for all. If something 
could be worked out olong this line, then indeed could the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies be more widely dis- 
tributed than has been feasible under the present system. In 
this way the institution could be even nearer to the people 
than it is at the present time. 

I realize you may wonder why I speak to you on the neces- 
sity for keeping life insurance up to the times, knowing as I 
do that the responsibility of directing the course of the com- 
panies you represent does not rest upon your shoulders.. My 
answer is that when it comes to influencing home office of- 
ficials there is no group of men so powerful. You are the 
point of contact between the companies and the people. It 
is from you that executive officers must get most of their 
knowledge of what public opinion is demanding. 

Furthermore, you are not only important in this indirect 
influence you may have on the management of your com- 
pany, but you are the medium through which the public is 
given impressions of the companies you represent. Hence 
it is that what you can do will be expressive of the interest 
the companies you represent have in the public welfare. [I 
am not unmindful of the fact that you have a living to earn, 
and that your first and principal duty must be to write busi- 
ness. But I fancy bread and butter needs backed up occa- 
sionally by letters from the superintendent of agencies will 
prevent you from forgetting the practical side of the business. 

It is my privilege on this occasion, and I believe it to be 
the function of this convention, to turn occasionally from the 
sordid and practical aspect of the business toward the realms 
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of the ideal. It is because by coming together in such asso- 
clations as yours and the one I represent we can get a 
broader view of our daily vocations that I am such a strong 
believer in their value. In fact I do not see how, under the 
widening popular view of our duties and responsibilities, we 
can hope to keep up with the present trend of public opinion 
unless we do meet on this plane occasionally. It is here that 
we get a perspective that shows us the relation of our busi- 
ness to the great world movements. It is here, therefore, 
that we gain the inspiration that enables us to keep step 
with the advancing tide of civilization. 


MR. DOWLING ON LIFE INSURANCE CONSERVA- 
TION. 


President Oscar L. Dowling, of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, read a paper entitled “Insurance—A Life Conservation 
Agency.” He said in part: 


As a system, life insurance has for its fundamental principle 
the recognition of the-value of each human life. Industrial in- 
surance is based on a like principle, the value of the working 
man’s ability to earn a daily wage. These imply the necessity 
and possibility of providing indemnification for the loss, either 
of a life or of earning capacity. 

It follows that the relation of insurance to the social whole 
is pre-eminently economic, since the death or loss of working 
power of the individual may react on society through the de- 
pendence of the family in the one case, or of the man himself and 
those dependent on him, in the other. Inherently, the State 
and family each has an economic demand upon the wage earner 
or producer, and any help furnished him to satisfy his obliga- 
tions and thus prevent undue burdens upon the State is an aid 
to society. 

This relation is not wholly economic. It is social as well. 
Sickness, vice, ignorance, crime, inefficiency, insanity, with their 
consequences spring from the soil of sordid poverty. These are 
social defects. Logically, then, prevention of poverty is a remedy 
for many social evils. 

Another result of insurance pertains directly to the individual, 
yet in turn reacts on the body politic. It is the development 
among people of habits of thrift and the spirit of frugality, 
characteristics which make for stability in citizenship and peace 
and order in the nation. Many other economic advantages ac- 
crue to the individual from this form of inyestment. Each of 
these imports the prosperity of the State because of the increased 
independence of an increasingly large number of citizens. 

These and many other ramifications of insurance indicate the 
potent influence of the business on the financial, social and ethical 
life of the community. 

For thousands of years political privileges and property rights 
dominated men’s minds as the essentials in civic prosperity and 
national permanence. Even today statesmen in every civilized 
country are absorbed in efforts to apply theories relating to 
these fundamentals of the body politic. But the realization that 
there are other problems of equal importance in development is 
beginning to obtain. There are signs of an awakening social 
conscience. The idea of relative values is dawning. Health, 
economic peace, community responsibility, prevention of physical, 
mental and moral evils are concepts of new birth in the collec- 
tive mind. Their advent is prophetic of a new order. As ex- 
pressed by a distinguished speaker at the Conservation Congress 
at Indianapolis, “The first and most important item in humanity’s 
bill of rights is the right to live. The primary purpose and func- 
tion of organized society is:to guard the lives of its members 
from needless destruction. * * The nation with the keenest 
sense of justice, and the highest standard of intelligence and 
morals * * is the one which should place the highest value 
upon human life and surround it with the greatest protection.” 
This is the new creed. It is today the sanest concept of modern 
society. 

The development of this idea is largely due to the evolution 
of the science of medicine. Within twenty years the patience 
of the bacteriologist and chemist and the unselfish devotion of 
men of medicine have been recognized, if not rewarded. Achieve- 
ments paid for in human lives have forced the recognition of 
medicine as an exact science and prevention as an economic 
essential. It is yet from the few. The many still think of street 
cleaning, control of epidemics, and abatement of trival nuisances, 
as the main activities of the health department and the legitimate 
extent of the application of the principles of sanitary science. 
But those who have looked into the seeds of the social life see 
in the data at hand the grains from which will grow reform in 
everything pertaining to individual and community progress. 
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Housing, industrial environments and practices, food and drug 
supplies, control of contagion, supervision and training of crim- 
inals, recreation, the educational system, and habits of living 
are some of these fundamentals that will become revolutionized 


| before the sun reaches the zenith in the day of enlightened 


hygiene. 

“Intelligent statesmanship supported by the demand of the col- 
lective mind bent on conservation of health and preservation 
and perpetuation of virility and morality are the means throug 
which we hope for this advancement. 

Within a generation, almost without governmental help, some- 
thing of note has been accomplished. The death rate has been 
reduced by nearly 25 per cent., the term of longevity increased 
and industrial conditions improved. The measures employed 
largely were inaugurated and operated by medical men and unpaid 
philanthropic workers. Their success is suggestive of methods for 
future activity. The problem is social and organizations of this 
type are the fit agents for the promotion of the movement. 
Among these the enterprise you represent is easily foremost. 
While a business organization, primarily for financial profit, in 
principle it is philanthropic; in effect it is preventive of social 
and economic evils, therefore, in potentialities it is perfect as 
an agency for the work of hygienic regeneration. 


THE "PRIZE EosaAve: 


The topic assigned for the prize essay competition this year was 
“The Permanency of Life, Life Insurance and Life Insurance 
Work.” The Calef Loving Cup was awarded to the essay writ- 
ten by George W. Johnston, president of Johnston & Collins 
Company, general agents of the Travelers, at 55 Liberty street, 
New York, which was as follows: : 


Within limitations almost infinite life is permanent, for 
nature basic laws are life‘and progress. The fittest survive, 
types improve, and this progress is the best possible guaran- 
tee of continuity. Individuals die, life persists. The chem- 
istry of death itself maintains new life; energy is never lost, 
only transmuted. Lichens become sequoias, nourished by de- 
cayed vegetation. Protoplasm becomes man, feeding upon 
grain grown in the dust of molluscs that died eons ago. 
Destroy life, leave rocks, air and sea, again shall life develop 
and advance. 

Here nature halts. Creating types, solicitous for groups, 
she sacrifices units. Against this indifference the human 
unit protests. He evolves his own advancement. He strug- 
gles to prolong life, increase comfort, extend his usefulness. 
With weapons, fire and pottery he passed from savagery to 
civilization. Speech, letters, diffusion of ideas make life 
more stable. The ideal is ever immortality. Civilization’s 
aim and crown are the permanency of all the best in each 
man’s life, the transmission unimpaired of each generation’s 
material, mental and moral wealth. If life insurance helps 
these purposes it is, like life, permanent. 

Mankind experiments with various institutions. Many 
prove ephemeral. Those last which meet sanely some ele- 
mental need. They develop slowly. Whatever advances wel- 
fare is retained. Cataclysms may hide, but another age un- 
covers and resuscitates. Architecture will never discard the 
arch, nor law the right to liberty. The tests of an institution’s 
permanency are fitness and capabilities. Has it the germ of 
some eternal equity? Does it actually satisfy some real want? 
Does it tend steadily to ameliorate humanity? If so it lives. 
It.may change; its crystallization may, with added elements, 
assume new angles, but it is as indestructible as matter. 


Thus tested, life insurance is permanent. It meets not 
some one nation’s fancy, but a hunger of all peoples and all 
times. That instinct which nerved primeval man to face the 
bear attacking his cave-children makes modern man eager to 
protect them against future want. Widened imagination asks 
for them better chances than the struggling father had; his 
pride yearns to preserve the fruits of his own life efforts. 
Thus the heart’s deepest sentiments, the mind’s highest facul- 
ties, are those which demand life insurance and give it per- 
manency. 

Insurance is no innovation, but a slow growth. Death was 
long accepted as irremediable loss. Thirteen centuries 
elapsed between legal recognition of annuity values and the 
development of complementary indemnity for the annuitant’s 
death. Then the’ dormant demand.awoke. The new idea 
had to fight its way. Superstition opposed, ignorance was 
shocked. Only inherent, inexorable logic won. If born to 
die, insurance could not have survived its youth, for among 
its foster-fathers were misers and gamblers. But statistics 
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gave scientific stability. Laws rescued it from plunder. Sim- 
ple, it grew complex; from one to many, adapted to various 
requirements. From mere indemnity at death, it became pro- 
tection for age. Reserves were created; inequities, such as 
forfeitures, removed. To insure insurance itself trust features 
were devised. So each step has been forward to meet de- 
mands, usually for security, hence beneficial. Each conces- 
sion increases catholicity of insurance. People believe in it. 
If certain concessions prove mistakes, sacrificing safety for 
popularity, they are lopped off and the tree saved; root and 
trunk are sound. Again selection operates, weak companies 
succumbing, the stronger surviving. The institution adjusts 
itself and lives. 

Life insurance may seem now fully developed. Not so; it 
has but begun its functions. Like other institutions it grows 
with the civilization it promotes. It will extend its operations 
to the ultimate limit. We but dimly imagine its possibilities. 
It marches abseast with the advancing times. It assists mod- 
ern aggregation of capital by insuring firms and corporations. 
It acknowledges economic conditions by group insurance, 
uniting capital and labor. Employing and teaching hygiene, 
it prevents epidemics. Now for the first time sickness and 
death are not solely matters for private grief, but loss to 
capital which can protect itself. Here is the acme of corpo- 
rate achievement. What no one man could do, contributions 
of many accomplish. A world so benefited will never permit 
such an institution to perish. 

History is preserved by multiplication of records; so insur- 
ance by the numbers of its insured, the billions of its dollars. 
Each loss paid is a stone in its pyramid. Its very scope pre- 
serves it. More than distribution of losses, it is conservation 
of energy. It continues to children the momentum of their 
parents. It leaves each generation stronger, wiser than the 
preceding. It is the home-shelter of economic life. Marine 
insurance stabilized commerce, life insurance stabilizes credit 
on which commerce rests. It underlies banking, can no 
more die than banking can. Its virtual reserves are the 
world’s treasury. It ramifies into all business. It exists not 
simply because men desire, but because they cannot do with- 
out it. There is no substitute. At the core it is an ele- 
mentary principle. Removed from- speculation; resisting 
panics, dishonesty, incapacity, hasty laws, it possesses such 
immunity, it satisfies profound needs so uniquely and com- 
pletely that it must perforce be permanent. 

It follows that life insurance work is permanent. Nothing 
that requires continued sacrifice for principle’s sake operates 
automatically; human nature forbids. Therefore the agent is 
indispensable. He, too, follows the analogy of development, 
with survival of the fittest. He, too, tends to higher types. 
Improved insurance, increasing competition, stimulate im- 
proved work. His occupation is assured to him. It grows in 
dignity. For certainly that labor is worth while which in- 
volves the whole social scheme, appeals to the best in us, im- 
proves civilization, touches generations unborn.’ How many 
occupations do more? The good done exceeds his money 
* profits. Though his structure may be rough it weathers well. 
He cuts his mark rudely, but in bronze. He may seem to 
achieve little, yet he does his share, as a coral insect helps 
build an atoll, some day fringed with palms. Thoughts such 
as these should afford to life insurance men an abiding in- 
spiration. 


The Williams Vase was awarded to the essay written by 
Richard A. Ellis, manager at Tampa, Fla. for the Germania 
Life of New York. Mr. Ellis’ essay will be given in full next 
week. 

John W. Whittington, of Los Angeles, an ex-president of 
the association, was asked to present the different trophies. The 
Louisville Association won the Edwards Trophy, having a 
96 per cent. gain in membership the past year. The Whittington 
cup for the member of any association securing the largest num- 
ber of applications was won by W. B. Stirling, who had secured 
twenty-nine applications. The Will A. Waite cup for the largest 
monthly average attendance was also won by the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation, which had 75 per cent. 


A heated discussion was started as to the advisability and 
feasibility of reducing the present price of $1.50 for the annual 
proceedings to a figure which would tend to interest the real 
producers of the business in the field. The question went to the 
publication committee for final settlement. 

The afternoon session was opened by President Bishop by 











reading letters and telegrams from San Francisco insurance men 
boosting the World’s Insurance Congress, and these were pre- 
liminary to a most inspiring address by William G. Taffinder, 
of San Francisco, in the interest of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, which extended an invitation to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to appoint some one man to represent it 
in the congress. 


DISCUSSION ON INSURANCE PRODUCTION. 

R. R. Richardson, of Norfolk, Va., opened the five-minute 
discussions which were scheduled for the afternoon on the sub- 
ject of steady production and a system by which agents might 
have this steady production. He said that it was his practice in 
going into new territory to get Dun’s rating book and look up 
the ratings of people and then go after them, street by street, 
until he had finished the entire list. 

George W. Ryan, of the Provident Life and Trust, of Pitts- 
burgh, said that their plan was to provide material for new 
agents, giving them cards with names and streets, and in this 
Way saving their time. He said they have sort of a clearing 
house in the office of the company whereby no two agents call on 
the same man without knowing that the other is doing so. 

Herman Fellinger, of Cleveland, was mentioned as being a 
man who had a good system and he contradicted this, saying 
that he had no system. He said that he had written most of his 
business right in his own office. He said he thought that all of the 
associations ought to endeavor to see that they had some one in 
their respective Legislatures who would look after their interests. 

Mr. Rose, of New York, said that he thought the best way to 
raise the profession of life insurance was by abolishing part-time 
men entirely, and he thought that was one system which should 
be adopted by all companies. 

Louis F. Pratt, of Philadelphia, said that in his office they had 
a system of telephoning prospects at night who could not be 
reached during the day time, and he considered this one of the 
easiest and most effective systems. 

P. J. Krouse, of Chicago, said that he thought that the whole 
question of systems and getting prospects, etc., could be resolved 
into the one essential: That if a man loves his work he will be 
sure to succeed, and if he loves his profession he will always have 
a good system of getting business. A number of others also 
spoke to the point on this topic. 

One of the swiftest battles ever fought in the convention was 
waged by Denver and Atlantic City over the next meeting place. 
The latter won by three votes, and then in the true spirit of 
Western generosity, Denver made it unanimous in favor of the 
seashore. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


An insurgent movement that had been spoken of covertly in 
the lobbies during the convention did not materialize, and the 
report of the nominating committee went through on a unanimous 
vote, as follows: 

President, Neil D. Sills, Richmond. 

Vice Presidents, John A. Torrey, of Canada, president of the 
Canadian Association; S. E. Barber, of Topeka, and H. R. Lewis, 
of Rochester. 

Secretary, Bolling Sibley, of Memphis. 

Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, of Hartford. 

Millard W. Mack, of Cincinnati, was appointed chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The new officers were installed amid enthusiastic and pro- 
longed applause, and after many votes of thanks that covered 
every possible point, especially the hospitality of Memphis, ad- 
journment was finally taken at 5:30 P. M. 


THE BANQUET. 

Three hundred members and guests attended the very delight- 
ful banquet at the Gayoso Hotel on Thursday evening. The table 
decorations were yellow chrysanthemums. The menu covers 
were unique representations of-a cotton bale. Topical songs 
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written by Jacob Weil, of Philadelphia, were sung during the 
courses. The speakers’ table was occupied by the new officers 
and the old ones sat with the guests. 

A fine speech was delivered by Hon. Albert W. Biggs, a lead- 
ing lawyer of Memphis, who said that the problem of supervision 
has not been solved either to the satisfaction of the companies or 
the public. He suggested that the association work for uniform 
laws. 

Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, referred to the humanitarian side 
of the life insurance institution. It is a living rebuke to those 
who pay low wages and to child labor. 

An excellent address was delivered by Second Vice President 
George H. Gaston of the Metropolitan Life. He said that the 
business is now a public utility. It has been purged as no other 
business ever has been and is now entering wider fields of 
humanitarian usefulness. 

President Neil D. Sills got the Chautauqua salute and also a 
hearty cheer when called on to talk. He referred to the great 
growth of the national association from small beginnings. Present 
conditions have been greatly improved over the old order of com- 
petition in the field. Mr. Sills is a story teller of ability. 

The closing function of the 1912 meeting was fully up to the 
brilliance which these occasions always afford. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL FIRE INSUR= 
ANCE AGENTS. 


(Continued from page 390.) 


Arkansas; W. A. Eldridge, Michigan; J. N. Manson, Wiscon- 
sin; Paul B. Gaylord, Colorado; E. H. Ferry, Indiana. 

For secretary-treasurer, Henry H. Putnam, Massachusetts. 

For chairman of the executive committee, C. F. Hildreth, 
Illinois. 

For chairman of the grievance committee, C. F. Sauder, Ohio. 

For chairman of the legislative committee, George D. Mark- 
ham, Missouri. 

For chairman of the organization committee, W: J. Raffens- 
berger, Pennsylvania. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the officers were de- 
clared elected as named. 

The convention voted to hold the next annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, after which adjournment was taken. 

A portion of the afternoon was devoted to an old fashioned 
Southern barbecue, which was served on the grounds of the 
famous Cold Springs Cue Club, near Atlanta. The “cue” was 
well attended and-enjoyed to the limit by the delegates and other 
visitors, including visiting ladies and some of their local friends. 














Reply of the New York Fire Exchange to the Public 
Service Commission. 


(Continued from page 380.) 


subway, finding the contractors in charge disposed to furnish 
only an utterly non-fireproof protection, brought the exchange 
ruling to the attention of the Superintendent of Insurance, who 
promptly arranged for a conference in his office between the engi- 
neers and the insurance broker of the estate referred to on the 
one hand, and a representative of this exchange on the other. 
This conference resulted in satisfying the superintendent and the 
complainants that with the two free permits already in their 
policies there was no reason to expect any but a very brief neces- 
sity for the payment of any additional charge at all, if the con- 
tractor used ordinary diligence, and that the cost of the wall 
required to cancel the charge entirely would, in the particular 
buildings under consideration, be quite triflng, whoever paid it. 
No complaint therefore was pressed or renewed. It was some 
weeks later that the Public Service Commission’s letter of June 
21 was received. You have, I believe, a copy of that letter and 
of our reply of June 25. I quote from the latter this statement 
of the position of the exchange: 

“T can assure you the underwriters want the cut-off more than 
they want the extra premium. When they contemplate the pros- 
pect of a mile or more of covered tunnel running through the 
congested value section of Broadway, with openings ftom it 
into most of the abutting buildings, making one fire risk out of 
hundreds that have been rated and insured as quite independent, 
and furnishing a channel for the almost unlimited transmission 
of smoke, fire and water damage, they. are naturally uneasy. 
This is not a condition that developed in any previous subway 
construction work, either the locality or the method of work 
having hitherto been so far different as to produce a much lighter 
hazard. The wall called for’ as a cut-off is in its specifications 
far below the standard fire wall that is required between two 
buildings to prevent their being rated as one, and not more than 
adequate as a protection against the fire and explosion hazards 
sure to be developed by the work of subway construction.” 

In view of the charge in the Public Service Commission’s letter 
to you that this exchange passed over its request for a confer- 
ence, I should also call your attention to the fact that though 
our letter of June 25 closed with the words: “If the foregoing 
statement of the position of the exchange leaves your commis- 
sion still desirous of a conference I shall be glad to arrange for 
same on being so advised,” the commission made neither acknowl- 
edgement no reply of any kind for four weeks. It was July 23 
when their next letter was written. One day before that date the 
exchange rate committee, having been advised that some im- 
portant contractors would build the required walls at their own 
cost if a four-inch brick wall were accepted in place of the four- 
inch reinfored concrete or six-inch tile wall in cases where there 
was but one story below grade to protect, had authorized the 





ruling of July 24 (copy also enclosed), which accepted the modi- 
fication desired. Accordingly our answer of July 24 advised the 
commission of this change and expressed the opinion that building 
owners would be content therewith. 

The commission acknowledged receipt of this letter without 
expressing any dissatisfaction or renewing its original suggestion 
for a conference, and we fully believed the matter had been dis- 
posed of, nor did any other exchange of letters take place be- 
tween us. It should be added that the commission’s reference in 
its letter of July 21 to a four-inch hollow tile wall as a com- 
promise was the first evidence that any kind of a fireproof wall 
seemed to it desirable, and no doubt the suggestion came from 
some of the contractors who still hesitated about going, as others 
were willing to do, the full length of the exchange requirements. 

The reason for not accepting the suggestion is the fact that in 
hollow tile six inches is the smallest dimension that contains two 
webs, and a single web tile, which may have less than one and 
one-half inches of solid fireproof material, is not only no fire 
stop, even if unbroken, but no protection at all against the most 
ordinary handling of heavy timbers, etc, 

Some time after the termination of our correspondence with 
the commission, the Merchants’ Association of New York, finding 
that some contractors were still hiding behind the commission’s 
inadequate specifications, took the matter up, and after an investi- 
gation which did not include any inquiry of or conference with 
the exchange, apparently reached the conclusion that our require- 
ments were reasonable and called on the fire commissioner to 
use the authority they believed him to possess and serve notice 
on the several contractors to furnish the protection these re- 
quirements were meant to afford. 

The fire commissioner, also without conferring with the ex- 
change, seems to have agreed with the Merchants’ Association 
on both points—the reasonableness of the requirements and his 
authority to enforce them—and accordingly he served the notices 
asked for. Then the Public Service Commission complained to 
the Mayor of the illegality of the commissioner’s order, and to 
you of the illegality of the very existence of this exchange, at 
whose door it laid the blame really due to its own complete and 
astonishing failure even to think of the fire hazard involved in 
connecting up a mile or two of buildings on each side of the 
congested value section of Broadway by subway and sidewalk 
vault openings without any kind of fire stop whatever. The fact 
in this as in many a similar case has been that the underwriters 
have better safeguarded the public interest involved than has the 
public body directly charged with that duty. 

So much for the facts of the particular transaction. As to the 
proposed hearing on the general question of the right of this ex- 
change to exist—a wholly irrelevant question clearly raised to 
distract attention from the shortcomings of the complainant body 
—we are quite content that you should order and hold such a 
hearing whenever your official duty seems to you to require it. 
This exchange operates under the close supervision of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State, in accordance with a statute to 
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that effect passed upon the recommendation of a legislative 
investigating committee that after a full inquiry had unanimously 
reported it to be for the public interest that such organizations, 
if proper supervision and publicity are maintained, should not 
only be allowed but encouraged. It may be that this finding 
ought to be challenged and reviewed every few months, or years, 
by courts or legislative bodies or executive officers of the State; 
and if you think the public interest calls for such a review at 
your hands at this time, we can only await your further order 
to that effect. 





Proposed Revision of Accident and Health Policies. 


The following is the report of the committee designated by 
the International Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers to revise the policy contract so as to eliminate some 
of the costly features. The report is now being balloted on 
by the companies : 


The committee has held several meetings and much work has 
been done with respect to the reformation of accident policies, 
and begs to submit that it has unanimously agreed that the fol- 
lowing changes be adopted in all accident policies issued after 
January I, 1913: 

1. That no policy be issued without signed application. 

2. That children’s insurance be eliminated. 

3. That beneficiary insurance be eliminated. 

4. That no specific mention be made in any contract of the payment of 
loss by reason of sunstroke, freezing, gas or poison. 

5. Death, Dismemberment and Loss of Sight—Single Indemnity.—That 
the payments for death, dismemberment and loss of sight be limited as fol- 
lows: Life, principal sum; both hands or both feet or sight of both eyes, 
principal sum; one hand and one foot, principal sum; either hand or foot 
and sight of one eye, principal sum; either hand or foot or sight of one 
eye, one-third principal sum. Loss shall mean, with regard to hands and 





feet, dismemberment by severance at or above wrist or ankle joints; with 
regard to eyes, entire and _ irrecoverable loss of sight. 
6. Partial Indemnity—Single Indemnity.—Or if such injuries, inde- 


pendently and exclusively of all other causes, shall continuously partially 
disable the insured from the date of accident, or continuously partially dis- 
able him from the termination of a period of total loss of time, the com- 
pany will pay for not exceeding twenty-six consecutive weeks, as follows: 
(1) A weekly indemnity of one-half the rate for total loss of time during 





pace with the splendid evolution of the science and the 
business of life insurance. 


Policy Contracts.— Our policies are everywhere 
regarded as models. They contain all of the up-to-date 
features, and are remarkably free from ambiguous lan- 
guage and technical terms. Bankers recommend them 
to customers who are seeking credit, and for use as 
credit-supporters they are unexcelled by the policies of 
any other company. Our new Commercial policies are 
admirably framed for corporation and co-partnership 


Long Established.—Tbe Company was incorporated 
in 1851. But its spirit is modern, and it has fully kept 
protection. 




















that portion of the period throughout which the insured suffers such total 
disability of at least 50 per cent. of his business time; (2) a weekly in- 
demnity of one-quarter the rate for total loss of time during that portion 
of the period for which the insured is not entitled to a benefit under the 
preceding clause, but throughout which he is disabled from performing one 
or more important daily duties pertaining to his occupation. 

7- Double Indemnity.—If such injuries are sustained (1) while a pas- 
senger in or on any railway passenger car or vessel licensed for the trans- 
portation of passengers, provided in either case by a common carrier, and 
propelled by mechanical power (excluding injuries sustained while getting 
on or off, or being upon the step or steps of any railway or street railway 
car) ; (2) while a passenger in a passenger elevator (excluding elevators 
in mines), or are caused (3) by the burning of a building while the in- 
sured is therein, provided the insured was in the building at the commence- 
ment of the fire, the company will pay double the amount otherwise payable 
under Part of this policy. 

8. The use of the words ‘‘external and violent’? in connection with the 
phrase ‘“‘accidental means” in the insuring clause of the policy. 

9. The adoption of a clause excluding bodily injuries which shall result 
directly or indirectly from the bites or stings of insects, or from ptomaines, 
or from disease in any form, or any bodily injury, fatal or non-fatal, sus- 
tained by the insured while participating or in consequence of having par- 
ticipated in aeronautics. 

1o. The adoption of a clause providing special indemnity for certain 
automobile, motorcycle and motorboat accidents as follows: If such in- 
juries are sustained by the insured while driving or cranking an automobile, 
motorcycle or gasoline motor boat, the company will pay only one-half of 
the amount otherwise payable under Part — of the policy. 

11. The adoption of an accumulation benefit clause as follows: ‘‘Com- 
mencing with the second year of this insurance 5 per cent. shall be added 
annually to the principal sum of the first year until such additions shall 
amount to 50 per cent., and henceforth so long as this policy shall be 
maintained in force the insurance will be for the original principal sum 
plus the accumulations.”” And hereafter no substitute shall be offered for 
above accumulations either by rider, indorsement or the issuance of a 
policy giving the accumulations in full, with or without an additional 
premium. 

12. It was also unanimously agreed that no policy of accident insurance 
should be issued giving greater benefits or introducing into future accident 
policies features providing benefits not contained in policies that are now 








issued, even for an additional premium, excepting, of course, that there 
shall be no limit as to the amount of insurance that may be granted 
under the suggested form of contract so long as the basic rate of $5 


premium for $1,000 principal sum, and $5 weekly indemnity, is _adhered to. 

13. That companies shall be privileged to give full coverage for automo- 
bile accidents for an additional premium of not less than $2 for each 
$1,000 principal sum, and $5 weekly indemnity, and that a premium of not 
less than $1.20 per $1,000 death and dismemberment policies shall be 
charged. 

We ask you to please affirm the action of the committee and 
sign the enclosed agreement that you are willing to adopt the 


recommendations above noted and return it with the letter. 
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“Made in Massachusetts!” 





Growth.—The Company is growing at a remarkable 
pace. But it has never used high pressure methods. 
Each of the last several years has shown a large and 
healthy increase in new insurances. And 1912 is far 
surpassing 1911—a year that was one of the most success- 
ful in all our long history. The prestige of this great 
Massachusetts institution is as high as that of the high- 
est in all of the thirty-seven states of the Union in which 
we do business. 





AGENCIES 
We occasionally have a General Agency Opening 


JOSEPH G. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 185! 
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New York Underwriters Agency 
A. & J. H. STODDART 


For nearly half a century an agency institution par excellence 


First in improved methods. 

Originators of the daily report. 

First to declare ‘‘non-solicitation of agency expirations.”’ 

Devisers of the dwelling-house policy. 

Originators of carbon sheet process for typewriting policy, daily report 
and agents record in one operation. 

At all times rigorous protectors against ‘‘overhead writing.” 

Specialists in improved and sprinklered risks. 

Have engineering department—at service of property owners. 

Seven thousand local representatives in United States and Canada. 


FIRE, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, TORNADO 
NEW YORK OFFICE I N S U R A N C E CHICAGO OFFICE 


100 WILLIAM STREET 19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 




















THE HOME company NEW YORK 


FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - TOURISTS - BAGGAGE 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


HQME OFFICE, 56 CEDAR STREET 


Cash Capital, . . . . $3,000,000 || PROMPT, EQUITABLE, COURTEOUS 
Cash Assets, January, 1912 32146564 || ADJUSTMENTS, FOLLOWED BY 
Liabihties 6. ©. . 13,931,124 | IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENTS 


Reserve as a Conflagration 


Surplus. Marc a eee 1,800,000 
Netisurplust§i > 2 13,815,440 
Holders. . ‘ "18,615,440 


Claimants 
Is the Largest Protectine American 


Policy-Holders Exclusively 





IN THE PAST FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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HALL&HENSHAW 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


49 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Offer the Policies of the following named companies for legitimate surplus lines only: 















EXCESS INSURANCE COMPANY, -LTD., OF LONDON 


NATIONAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF LONDON 


NYE DANSKE FIRE INSURANCE -COMPANY, OF 
COPENHAGEN 


RO AL CONDON SAU ATEEAIGYS INSUKANCE + €O., 
ETD, OF LONDON 


LLOYDS OF LONDON 
















The only office in the United States equipped to furnish to American owners fire insur- 


Foreign Department. | to Z ! 
ore E Sp S ance protection on property located in foreign countries in all parts of the world. 


Insurance accepted for any amount in strong British Companies, and policies issued from this office under power of attorney. 














VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL HazaArpbs 


NOW READY 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume 
contains articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


The Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
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Use and Occupancy 


Western Department 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 








National 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Assets January 1, 1872, $518,001.96 
Assets January 1, 1912, $11,857,740,27 


Probable assets January 1, 1913, $14,500,000.00 


An excellent Company for both Agents and 
Policyholders, treating each fairly, honorably, lib- 
erally and justly. 

For agencies, address either 
NATIONAL FrirE INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. 
FreD S. JAMEs, ; Chicago, Ill. 
W. O. WayMaAn & Cart HENry, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dallas, Tex. 

New Orleans, La: 


TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, 
Emery & Norton, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Lt® 


OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


Reve 


Sprinker Leakage 


Head Office for United States 
100 William Street, New York 











Tornado 


Pacific Coast Department 


343 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Incorporated 1819 


GENERAL Bike 


Assurance Company 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


Subscribes to the principles of the N. 
A. L. F. I. A., has aligned itself with the 
best class of Companies in its agency 
operations and is a member of all Associa- 
tions for the maintenance of good practices. 


The GENERAL FIRE has had nearly a 
century of honorable and successful opera- 
tion, and is the strongest Fire Insurance 
Company in France. 

Agents desiring to represent a Company 
of this calibre should communicate with 


FRED. S. JAMES & COMPANY 
, United States Managers 
123 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK 











The Record of Fire Insurance By States 


Showing the risks written, premiums received, losses paid and losses incurred 
by each company in each State, from 1880 to 1911, inclusive. The most com- 
plete reference book on the market. Valuable to company officials, general 


agents, special agents, and rating organizations. 





Sample Pages Free on Request 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, Eighty Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 









Price, $15 per copy. - 
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CHARLES E. PARKER WILLIAM H. SMITH 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


(Established 1865) 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA UNDERWRITERS 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. 


CHARLES E. PARKER & CO. 


MANAGERS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





** The Leading Fire Insurance Company of Amertca.”® 


203° YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE Mn ee 





OF LONDON ACHMEISADITAL. coe 3d cnt erl. cleus oe bak $5,000,000 .00 
Mees SSRES Ai viitbee Bad SS Lk vis oRES Coss coe ae 22,017,389 .71 
shotai@ebnabinties iy. Seek Cer ae 9,183,194.97 
DRPMMOCATED ELS 8 cote Sete wt ee NA ic ghee al ve 7,834,194.74 

Founded 1710 Surplus; tor EPolicyholders: ..a0t sev esse ee Je 12,834,194.74 
Peg ses ee aid i114. G3.» YEATES 16 cs ok aees ounce 128,003,578 .89 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice Presidents: 


, HENRY E. REKS, A. N. WILLIAMS 
U. S. Branch: 54 Pine Street, New York ‘ E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
Western Department: ay poe E. BEARDSLEY, | Assistant Secretaries 


A W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
. g WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


é THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 
Pacific Department: L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’l Agt. 


Sansome and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco, Cal. PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen. Agt 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


" CHICAGO, 175 Ww. kcon Boul d. NEW YORK, 63-65 B St. 
AGENTS WANTED AT UNREPRESENTED POINTS BOSTON, 7 Rube oe on Bou evard ADELPHIA sr eee t 




















Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. €o. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts 
HOME OFFIGE, (2 kity'st’| BOSTON 
Paid up Gash Gapital, $500,000 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 911,997.40 


EVERETT C. BENTON, President WALTER ADLARD, Secretary and 
JAMES J. STORROW, Vice-President Managing Underwriter 
WALTER B. HENDERSON, GUY A. HAM, General Counsel 

2nd Vice-President FRANK E. BUXTON, Assistant Secretary 





JOHN J. DOWNEY, General Agent 
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If You Are a Producer 


and wish to represent a thoroughly first class company, 
kindly fill out the blank below and mail this to the address 
given, and a proposition for an agency, if in authorized 
territory, will be submitted. 


W. S. WELD W. D. WYMAN 


Supt. Agencies President 


Name 
Address. 


State Experience 





Reference 





A new idea in life insur- 
ance that appeals to self- 


Best seller in the 
Write for the 


interest. 
market to-day. 
booklet. 


™ Fidelity Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


L. G. FOUSE, President 





ORGANIZED 1845 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. of Newark 


DOES NOT MEET COMPETITION —IT BEATS IT! 

The conservative companies (including 
the Mutual Benefit) for years have computed 
their reserves upon a basis at least as strong 
as 3 per cent. for new business. Does yours? 


Are all of your Company’s reserves upon 
a basis at least as strong as 3% per cent.? 
The Mutual Benefit answers Yes. 


Has your Company ever strengthened the 
reserves on its old policies; and if so, has it 
given its policyholders the benefit in larger 
non-forfeiture equities and increased divi- 
dends? The Mutual Benefit answers Yes. 


Has your Company voluntarily established 
Contingency Reserves on a scientific basis 
and a Suspended Mortality Fund to cover all 
Known hazards ofthe business? The Mutual 
Benefit answers Yes. 


Do all savings due to careful management 
and low mortality belong to policyholders 
and are all such savings above the mathema- 
tically determined needs of security appor- 
tioned to policyholders? The Mutual Benefit 
answers Yes. 


Is the voluntary lapse rate of your Com- 
pany as low as 4 per cent. thus expressing 
the satisfaction of the membership? The 
Mutual Benefit answers Yes. 


Is practically a quarter of your Com- 
pany’s new business on the lives of old 
members who are satisfied policyholders ? 
The Mutual Benefit answers Yes. 


Is it true with your Company that the in- 
sured is not necessarily limited to the privi- 
leges stated in the policy? The Mutual 
Benefit answers Yes. 


When new privileges are granted in later 
policies, are they always and immediately, 
in so far as possible, extended to all out- 
standing policies; in short are they retroac- 
tive? The Mutual Benefit answers Yes. 


If you believe with Sheldon that “he profits 
most who serves best”, the Mutual Benefit will 
appeal to you. For the SeeKers for Success in 
Life—for the men of Ability, Reliability, Endurance 
and Action, who are Growers in Threefold Man- 
hood, the Mutual Benefit has a message. Don’t 
you want to read it? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 








The Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
A. S. HATHAWAY, Secretary 


9F 


New Business Paid-For 
1907 - $102,233,634 
1908 A 109,685,428 
1909 114,157,288 
1910 - . 119,229,233 
1911 . ens e F 121,234,473 


Each year larger than any in the previous 
history of the Company. 


Commenced Business 1858 


The 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, 


THE REAL SUCCESS 


of a Life Insurance Company 


President 


can be measured only by the 
service rendered its policy- 
holders. 


The Agent of this Com- 
pany is backed up by an un- 
equalled record of service 
covering a period of nearly 
seventy years. 


If your ideals measure up, 
drop a line to 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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HE COST of life insurance depends on Economy 
and Efficiency of Management. 
- IMPORTANT FACTS relating to The North- 
western’s business are shown by the following per- 
centages: 


Expenses Mortality Interest 


1907 11.81 58 4.76 
1908 10.74 59 4.84 
1909 10.63 54 A.BS 
1910 10.90 58 4.86 
1911 10.80 57 4.98 


It is capable of easy demonstration that The North- 
western is the best Company to insure in. Hence it 
is the easiest to sell. 





See The Northwestern’s new policy contract with 
its Dividend Options, Paid-up and Endowment Op- 
tions, Options of Settlement and the Premium Loan 
Features. 

Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 

For further information or an Agency, address 


H. F. NORRIS, 


Superintendent of Agencies. 





National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Joseph A. De Boer, President Osman D. Clark, Secretary 


THE NATIONAL AT A GLANCE 


Substantial Points 
from the 62nd Annual Statement 


(1) The simple quality and strength of its asset composition. 


(2) The continued evidence of its careful underwriting work, 
proved by a low ratio of loss. 


(3) Constant gains in economy, demonstrated by an improved 
expense ratio. 


(4) A marked reduction in net cost, evidenced by payments to 
members and surplus returns. 


(5) The independent character of the Company's manage- 
ment in both its insurance and investment work. 


(6) The fact that the Company has achieved a condition which 
enables it to offer protective service at low cost upon 
the guarantee of a mutual practice and of a condition 
at no time better or stronger in its history. 


It is of VITAL IMPORTANCE to anyone who intends to 
follow Life Insurance Agency work as a profession to select a 
company whose claims upon public support he can conscien- 
tiouly recommend. We take pride in our standing and record 
for insurance service. We have a few opportunities for high- 
grade men. 

EDWARD D. FIELD, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 


peer. seme eS 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1o11: 
526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 
$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. , 
$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 
$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN..............President 
HALEY FISKE............... Vice President 
GEORGE H. GASTON....2d Vice President 











at rte ae GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
Municipal and R. R. Bonds Th FRANK OQ. AYRES.......4th Vice President 
and Stocks ..+s-sscssees ress $150,530:109-73 ae F. F, TAYLOR...........5th Vice President 
poe tee edi bs tho" Se 146,343,953-89 ae JAMES M, CRAIG.......0¢¢ ere Actuary 
Real’ Estateds ese jase wan sgn 3 2317401237 +24 we FREDERICK H. ECKER..........Treasurer 
Cash ores sc csensscresoesseeees Cet ot taps WALTER STABLER...... ... ++ --Comptroller 
Lonas 1) 5 Obey ilOers oe ie aa JAMES S. ROBERTS........ ceneee Secretary 
Premiuiis, Gererted oon JAMES V. BARRY........ Assistant Secretary 
course of collection (net).... — ©,792,553-19 J. J. THOMPSON..... ... Assistant Secretary 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc...  4,452,497-06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D....Asst. Secretary 
Pe T. R. RICHARDSON.....Assistant Secretary 
Total ...eseeeeeeeerereeee $352,785,890.36 GEORGE B. SCOTT...... Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr....Asst. Secretary 
STEWART L. WOODFORD...... -..Counsel 
LIABILITIES. WMT al ULEVEse eee onteet General Solicitor 
Dividends payable in 1912..... $1,596,044.23 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 
Bonuses apportioned..........- 5,957,825.56 AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 
pepe ama bidet OTM 

ether Liabilities ya emeces cere 078,072.70 . M. JOM Sa osrete hy 4 
Capitaland Surplits, «0800 eeee na cEesaLee Fourth Avenue, 23d Street and 24th Street, New York City. Seah ea De 5 Amt. Med. Direct 
a : . D.. Asst. Med. Direc 

Total eae. nsec ote vevetetoe pieters $352,785,890. 36 - 3 

I. i CAHEN wcceces Manager Ordinary Dept. 
JACOB CHADEAYNE..Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 





Paid_to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00. 











EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month Of this year has given a fine gainin new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile up 
a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 

Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachu- 
setts prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the 
command of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progress- 
ive Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1855 ' Springfield, Massachusetts 





National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 











J. G. Wavxer, President. é 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T. RocErson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST TA RGES ae ea Southern Life Insurance 
ompany. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 

Assets, December 31, 1911........ $7,378,967 .24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911.... 5,975,285 .33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911 1,403,681 .91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911.. 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization) 2-74: ee ee - 11,859,251.74 











The Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


sells to the man who believes he 
has enough life insurance. He 
wants the Monthly Income Policy 
because it 





keg . Guarantees an 
Income. 





Write us about an agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 




















OF THE & 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 







(of Liverpool, England.] 





1he Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


(LIMITED) 





OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





$4,901,712.78 


deposited in the United States for the benefit of United States 
Policyholders. 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Building, 33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 


Resident Manager for New York State, 
56 Maiden Lane, New York 








A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often fails 
to solve through inexperience in such matters. 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At the 
death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy becomes payable 
to other beneficiaries. 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., 


Announced By 


Farmers Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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cc e 
Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 
The argument 
that gets the 
business. 


entral 


life Dnsurance Mo. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 









1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 


The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.’’ 
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ECONOMY 











Insurance Company of 








N orth America Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


E 
eV babs 2] 1795 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 





PHILADEBLUPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 























FIRE MARINE HOSE has passed the rigid 
RENT INLAND inspection of their own agents 
i factory. 
AUTOMOBILE eee a ee the process of 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT aie. manufacture must be passed 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST ERE upon before the label is af- 
: Pyiat Bh a 8 me fixed, and each length is tested 
Agents in all the principal cities and towns. Te to 400 pounds after coupling 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, att So ore hitped. | Aan 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOH NGO. EUS TA, Ww wie hibit at the International RUBBER and 
+} M . 4 eane 1t & e internationa an 
Vice President. Second Vice President. PA Trades EXPOSITION, New Grane Central Palace, 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
ee $s ' THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; PASSAIC. N. J 
. . . 9 ° e 
Marine, 27 William Street. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
| inne HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 
German American 
x . { The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
ape rabid fe which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
A ew Bo R most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
STATEMENT MAyY, 1911 December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
CAPITAL gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
$ a oO O O oO Oo Oo reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
9 9 the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 


9, 8 O 2. oO 7 4. dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 


over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
8,4 4. / 6 & ee deferred dividends.—*: The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.”’ 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 
20, 2 4. 9. / & 2 GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


em The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


Waterfowl INDIANAPOLIS 














ESTABLISHED 1853, < OPERATES UNDER THE 
Agsets,) January: 1, 1912 ci. ots sovscte visser ale emeete neteee eet $4,000,428.7 H 
Total "Liabilities, except Capital 2:5 faaeciew stele icicle arte ieietote ciate eee COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 
Capitals oisisiec Ss.c selavelcs oats Saiwen ss aoa eben co cena 500,000. 00 RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Surplus to Polleyholder oes teleelelvie avele o.0/ dra leinreiciote clalard ciateets/ereia I 955,969 82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. Address: W. K. BELLIS, S@ crear. 
GERMANIA 136. me ior 
e e % 
iis TON Sie & NG Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK LL NLS ET A. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 Sen ie daca aR Ah aie mate cera le a¥eielaters:eie starsvetetals telateeiereen oases 
einsurance and a dabilities.\: site co bo ersie biale viclels Sri oreers 4,631,620. 
Dance ee a Ee oo boicas oo | Strplasi od cris on: tee earch eee 2,240,478.24 
Net Staral us Mer rees stem steel tettersie (emia isicteloletelnicta vale olciass ee nts sutee eet erate $2,289,631.94 Total Jantaryiet pr O' 2 ac cists oaicisicc atkieie eleleieieeicrate ie e+. $7,622,099.09 
Sorplus for Policy Holders io. 0 ssc « sis niisees ave'siw cis. c uictole Coe asec eente $3,289,631 .94 kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 


WM. 1. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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GCHARTERED 1811 
INSURANCE COMPANY er Seams 
NEWARK. N. J. NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 

Assets, $1,876,593.29 Cash Capital, - - - = $850,000.00 
Capital, 500,000.00 Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
1,359,881, 30 Surplus to Suey holder tho - ee 323,580.69 


Surplus to Poliey Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 








“Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders” The Watchword 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
Paid to Poueyvholderd in 1900... caocscsnds.ces $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911 55,582, 183. 20 








Excess of Payments over Receipts 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


1911 








BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE 
If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
| COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause d Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability “"* Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T= WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $253,819,009.00 
(Paid-for basis) 
Assets,. 76, 518,945.94 


(Market value Dec. “31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdAENTX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


iRavautrankh 1782) 














FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY— TORNADO, ‘SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. D, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD Joint 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD § MANAGERS 
Pies ee 


a Assurance Company 
| 








Heap OrriceE: TORONTO, CANADA. 


INCORPORATED 18s1. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 


W. R. BROCK, Vice’ President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012, 


ee ee ee 


$2,404,810.80 
1,027,308.35 


Raval Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 
RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 
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Re ROW your soliciting belt on 

_ a fast pulley—increase the pro- 
ductiveness of your canvassing — 
hitch your selling ability to the mo- 
tive power of the FEDERAL LIFE, 
a company charged with the enthu- 
slasm of youth, yet governed by the 
wise hand of experience and discre- 
tion. An enterprising and progres- 













sive Life insurance company issuing 
all standard forms of term, non- 







participating annual and deferred 
dividend policies. 








Over three hundred of the brainiest 
Life Insurance Agents in the country, 
enthusiastic hustlers, all, are now i y ; 74) 
of the Frperat Lire. / 


This is a fitting recognition of the 
progress and integrity of the FEDERAL. 











Our accident and health department 
provides our agents with additional 
motive power for their earning capacity. 
Write a man for life insurance and the 
accident and health insurance writes 
itself. 


Think what it will mean to you to 
feel the influence of such forces as these 
working with you, backing you up, 
boosting you. 


Work with them. 


FEDERAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Isaac Mititer Hamitton, President 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. 


The Weekly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


VoL. LXXXVII. 














Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. : 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
CuarLes A. JENNEY, 


? L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
President and Treasurer. 


Secretary. 











THE arbitrary reduction of fire insurance rates by a 
State-rating board in a State which has been unprofitable 
to the insurers must carry with it its own punishment. 
No business in the world can be conducted at a loss. 
The underwriters entered their protest to the Kentucky 
mandate on Thursday. The showed that on all classes 
of business in the State in the past five years the ratio 
of disbursements to premiums was 101.2 per cent. What 
is to be the limit of this insurance regulating mania? We 
are waiting somewhat expectantly for some legislator to 
introduce a bill which shall give the owners of insurable 
property a right to go into any fire insurance office, file 
his claim to such a policy as he may prescribe, paying 
such premium as he considers proper and that thereupon 
he shall be insured by that company. Nothing short of 
-this will satisfy the long felt want of some insurance 
regulator. 


_. Now that the underwriters’ convention season is prac- 
tically over for the year we feel the old impulse to print 
our customary homily on the unwise and unnecessary 
length of very many of the addresses and essays which 
form a large part of the programs. We therefore repeat 
that not even a very brilliant writer can hold the at- 
tention of an audience while he reads the equivalent of four 
columns of printed matter or be sure that it will be read 
when it appears in print. And yet there have been papers 
presented at conventions this year which, if they had 
been reproduced in full in these columns, would have 
filled from six to ten pages each. It may be doubted if 
‘anybody except the printing office proof reader would 
have the courage to tackle them. Of course the talented 
gentlemen who go to the trouble to prepare essays on 
the problems in which the business is interested and of 
which they have expert knowledge desire that they shall 


be heard and read. They can be assured of these results | 


only -by respecting the patience of those to whom their 
productions are addressed. The after-dinner orator who 
talks over a quarter of an hour loses the attention of his 
audience. The latter part of an essay that takes more 
than thirty minutes to read has few listeners. At the 
recent annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest the president in his address 
chided members for their growing habits of restlessness 
and walking out when the long talks begin. But what 
can he expect of human nature? Let the essayist, if he 
wants his ideas to be known, and if he wants them pub- 
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lished as well as listened to, be concise. If he leaves the 
“boiling down” to the editor, some of his favorite thoughts 
may be omitted. Make the papers short. A thousand 
words are enough and will produce the best results. 
Tue Wisconsin “Life Fund,” so called, went into op- 
eration this week and the statement explaining its fea- 
tures, which the Wisconsin Insurance Department has 
courteously sent us and which we reprint with the speci- 
men tables of rates, is interesting as showing the form 
that the first attempt at State insurance in the United 
States has taken. <A striking feature of this scheme is 
that while started to be. conducted by the State its obliga- 
tions are not guaranteed by the State, so that in respect to 
the payment of its obligations policyholders will have 
to rest on the same security as in the case of any com- 
pany; that is, on the security of the company alone. It is 
another attempt to conduct life insurance without agents 
and the outcome of this part of the experiment will be 
awaited with great interest. As is generally known, at- 
tempts made heretofore to dispense with the agent in life 
insurance have failed to succeed. The old Equitable of 
London, the oldest of the English life companies 
and a company which does not employ agents, has an 
extremely honorable history but has remained small and 
is not now growing despite its good reputation. In New 
Zealand the government insurance found agents neces- 
sary. The British post office scheme of insurance and 
annuities, which looked as if it would be successful for a 
time, has never attained great size and is not increasing. 
In the United States the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
insurance was promulgated as a method of furnishing in- 
dustrial insurance at low cost by dispensing with the 
intervention of agents. Employers of labor and those 
interested in this have used every effort to make it known 
to the laboring class and to induce them to be insured 
under it. Some have gone so far as to employ people at 
their own expense to interview workmen and to urge the 
taking of insurance, thus to a certain extent actually in- 
troducing the agency system. Notwithstanding, the 
amount of insurance written under this savings bank 
system has been very small. The great advantage which 
the “Life Fund” expects to be able to present to policy- 
holders is the saving in commissions and other expenses. 
This will be an advantage to policyholders provided the 
savings effected are not changed by a corresponding loss 
elsewhere.. If a safe business can be written that can be 
conducted economically without paying commissions to 
agents to get this business there will undoubtedly be a 
saving in these commissions. On the other hand, 1f the 
business is too small, economical management is not pos- 
sible. Again, the failure to employ agents will mean that 
the company will be sought out by the applicants them- 
selves. This means to a greater or less extent, selection 
against the company so that with the same quality of med- 
ical examination it is probable the mortality would be 
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higher than under the usual agency system. This again 
would count against saving in agents’ commissions. 


Tue fee allowed to county and State officials for taking 
applications for insurance under this Wisconsin scheme 
is only nominal and constitutes no sufficient inducement 
for such officials to take an active interest in procuring 
business. On the contrary, it is not improbable that such 
officials will find ways to divert to private companies such 
business as may be sought for by the public, thereby se- 
curing for themselves more adequate compensation. This 
would be perhaps a breach of trust but would neverthe- 
less be a form of petty graft which it would be difficult 
to detect or prevent. A comparison of the business of the 
New Zealand government life insurance department with 
' the business of the Australian Mutual Provident Society 
in New Zealand for 1911, shows that, although the gov- 
ernment business is conducted with more than usual effi- 
ciency and economy, the business is behind the New Zea- 
land branch of the Australian Provident in respect of 
amount, while the net cost of business in the Australian 
company is materially less than that of the government 
business and the net increase of the Australian company’s 
business in New Zealand is greater. In forty years the 
industrial insurance written by the British Government 
‘and now in force is barely nominal, even though in point 
of security having the prestige of the British Govern- 
ment behind it. In the meantime, the great industrial 
business of the Prudential of London and other British 
companies has grown enormously by reason of the inter- 
position of agents who persuade the people to insure, even 
though the expense is necessarily greater. It is very 
doubtful whether, under existing conditions in this coun- 
try, any public business is likely to be conducted with as 
great a degree of efficiency and economy as the same sort 
of enterprise in private hands. It is notorious that this 
is the case today with all State and government business, 
unless we may except the Panama Canal. That enterprise, 
under the control of the War Department, has been not- 
ably free from political influence. It is asserted, and 
seems reasonable, that the postal system of the country 
under private management might be conducted more effi- 
ciently and economically, and at the same time return a 
profit every year to the government as well as to the 
company conducting the business. It is doubtful whether 
a State insurance system will thrive at all unless soliciting 
agents are employed on an adequate compensation basis. 
In that case it will probably not be many years until the 
cost will be greater to the policyholders than in the best 
managed mutual companies, unless the State itself bears 
a good portion of the expense from the public funds. 
This, in fact, is actually proposed under the Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts systems in respect of actuarial work 
and medical direction. It is questionable whether this 
plan, however, will be popular, inasmuch as it lays an un- 
just burden upon that portion of the community which is 
uninsurable as well as upon those who are carrying their 
insurance in private companies. The effect will be to tax 
these persons to afford to others benefits to which they 
themselves are not eligible or do not need. 














facts and Opinions. 


The appealed case of Hauser against the North British 
and Mercantile insurance company, involving the legality of 
the Brokers’ License law, was argued before the New York 
Court of Appeals on Wednesday. The Appellate Division of 


the fire 
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the New York Supreme Court decided that the law was un- 
constitutional, because it provides that no one can obtain a 
license unless he intends to engage “principally” in the in- 
surance business or in the insurance and real estate business. 
The case was appealed at the instance of the Insurance De- 
partment, Albert J. Talley, counsel to the department, ap- 
pearing in defense of the constitutionality of the law. In 
his brief he held that the law in its present form is a proper 
exercise of the police function of the State, as the require- 
ment that a person be principally engaged in the insurance 
business makes the law against rebating and other evils more 
easy of enforcement. William B. Ellison, by consent of all 
counsel and the Court of Appeals, was permitted to submit 
a written argument in behalf of the law in which he made 
two points: First, that the determination of the question of 
constitutionality was not necessary to the determination of 
the case. and in consequence the constitutionality of the statute 
should not have been passed on, and, second, that the statute 
complained of is quite within the police power of the State 
and as such is constitutional. Mr. Ellison said in part: 

I would, however, like to draw to the attention of the court that for 
many years there has statutes a provision requiring the 
licensing of life insurance agents (Chap. 28, Cons. Laws, Sec. 91). The 
provision to which I have just referred has not been questioned, and its 
utility at this time is beyond question. The reasons leading up to the 
compulsory licensing of life insurance agents apply with at least equal 
force to the fire insurance broker. .The whole scheme rests upon the 
elimination of unworthy persons from handling matters of such vast im- 
portance as are now involved in both fire and life insurance. We at this 
time appreciate the necessity of licensing many vocations—for instance, those 
of law, medicine and many others wherein the interests of the general 
public are concerned, Certainly it seems to me that similar precautions 
should be taken in so important and general a business as that of fire 
insurance, 


been in our 


A hearing was given by the Kentucky State Rating Board 
on Thursday at Frankfort to a committee representing the 
fire insurance companies protesting against the enforcement 
of the recent order of the board reducing rates in the State. 
Judge Bates, A. G. Dugan, of Chicago, and S. Y. Tupper, of 
Atlanta, appeared for the companies, and elaborate statistics 
were presented to show that the reduction is excessive and 
unjustifiable. One company, the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine, submitted its experience on all classes of business in 
Kentucky during the past five years, showing a loss ratio 
of 64:2 per cent. and an expense ratio of 37 per cent., indicat- 
ing that the business for the period had been done at a loss, 
and that therefore it was not possible to stand any reduction 
on the business as a whole, and still less on the classes which 
are generally regarded as the most profitable. The company 
asked that if the rate reduction could not be vacated that 
the time for it to go into effect be extended beyond Novem- 
ber 1 for further investigation. A special dispatch to the 
Journal of Commerce says: 

A similar petition was also presented from all the companies represented 
asking for the same vacation of the order or extension of time as was 
asked for by the Springfield. The arguments submitted, in* addition to 
quoting the statistics and drawing the inferences therefrom, also raised 
legal and constitutional points. The companies reporting their experience 
to the committee collected $3,475,395 in Kentucky in the past five years on 
town dwellings, and had ‘a loss ratio on the class of 55.8 per cent. The 
farm companies reporting, not including three of the largest companies, 
which were submitted separately, had a premium income of $764,872, and 
a loss ratio of 57.2 per cent. As the expense ratio in Kentucky is 40 per 
cent., this shows only a small margin of profit, and that on the classes, which 
have been selected by the State board as the most profitable. In spite of 
this the State board proposes a reduction of 33 per cent. on the two classes 
involved, amounting to about 20 per cent. on the farm property, and to 


35 per cent. on dweHings. No immediate decision is expected from the 
State board. 





The disagreement between Insurance Superintendent Blake, 
of Missouri, and the Missouri Actuarial Bureau, representing | 
insurance companies, continues, and the Superin- 
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tendent has now issued the following letter to the companies: 


Information has come to me that rating books and cards containing the 
new rates compiled by the Missouri Actuarial Bureau are being placed in 
the hands of agents with instructions from the companies to write all 
business at the new- rates. No specific rates have as yet been filed with 
me, and under the opinion of Attorney General Major cannot be filed until 
the whole State has been rerated. There are therefore no mandatory rates 
in force in Missouri at this time. Any company represented by the 
Missouri Actuarial Bureau which instructs its agents to adhere to the new 
rates violates an agreement I have with the bureau. On June 21, ro1t, 
the Actuarial Bureau wrote me asking for permission to make and publish 
specific rates under the conditions that they were to be binding on no 
person or company until approved by me, and that no rates higher than 
the rate last used prior to the passage of the rating law be charged except 

- for actual increase in the hazard. This letter concluded: “Your acceptance 
of the foregoing proposition will constitute a benefit to the business which 
would be very highly valued by the companies, and from which the State 
will take no damage.’’ On June 24, 1911, I replied to the bureau’s letter 
of June 21 advising it that I had no objection to the bureau proceeding 
to make up specific rates, provided they were not filed in the department 
or considered as binding upon any person or company until approved by 
me. On June 26, 1911, the bureau wrote thanking me for the letter author- 
izing publication of the specific rates under the conditions prescribed. This 
jetter also stated that specific rates published under this ruling would have 
the following condition printed on every rate: “Issued without advice, 
agreement or understanding as to observance and under ruling of Insur- 
‘ance Superintendent that no increase in rates shall be put in force or effect, 
except for actual increase in the hazard, until specific rates are filed, due 
notice of which will be given.’’ You are hereby directed to at once in- 
struct your agents in accordance with this agreement, and to cause the said 
agreement, showing that the new rates are advisory only, to be attached 
‘to every rate made by the Missouri Actuarial Bureau, which has been or 
may hereafter be placed in the hands of your agents in this State. This 
is to govern until the new rates approved by me have been filed in this 


department. 





The Union Central Life has been revising its policy con- 
tracts, and the new forms are nearly ready for use. The 
new policies include clauses providing for their exchange 
for other forms at higher rate of premium without medical 
examination upon payment of the difference in back pre- 
miums, with interest; for monthly income payments, with 
increases from surplus interest funds; a modified risk form 
to limit the period for which the company will carry the 
risk, which is now accomplished by endowment policies, and 
a new line of business partnership policies. The general 
changes include provisions that on all term policies the 
reserve value, if any, will be applied as credit on, the first 
premium of the new policy if converted at the attained age; 
a reduction of the notice period for loans and surrender 
values from ninety to sixty days, and a special form for mak- 
ing change of beneficiaries. The regular settlement options, 
which are contained in all except the continuance instalment, 
monthly income and business policies, provide as an addi- 
tional option that the proceeds of policies will be retained 
by the company during the lifetime of the payee at 3 per 
cent. payable annually, principal and accrued interest to be 
paid at any ‘time on sixty days’ notice, interest instalments 
to be increased from surplus interest earnings. There is also 
added to the settlement options a provision that all instal- 
ments after the first and not beyond the twentieth instalment 
year will be increased from surplus earnings as apportioned 
by the directors. 


Among the many ideas for legislation which will be rec- 
ommended to the coming Legislature by the New York State 
Insurance Department will be a measure to relieve surety 
companies of the expenes of the more or less frequent court 
examinations now imposed at sometimes heavy expense. An 
amendment will be recommended that the certificate of the 
Insurance Superintendent as to the solvency of surety com- 
panies be acceptable in court proceedings. It is also ex- 
pected to plan a statute that will relieve foreign fire insur- 
ance agencies of the expense of filing separate bonds in every 
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place where their policies cover by substituting a bond to be 
filed only with the Insurance Department, but covering all 
territory interested. Numerous other expensive “red tape” 
methods of procedure are recommended for simplification in 
order to lighten the burden of expense under which the com- 
panies are now operating. A statute will be recommended to 
deal with the solicitation by mail from New York addresses 
of insurance in unauthorized companies, the impression being 
that the companies are admitted to New York and therefore 
amenable to its insurance laws. It is hoped that these fake 
concerns may be wiped out. Likewise a statute directed at 
the life insurance plan by which prospective policyholders 
are promised a part of the first year premium if they send 
their application direct to the home office will be recom- 
mended. 


The Scottish Union and National, which has its head office 
for the United States at Hartford, Conn., under the manage- 
ment of James H. Brewster, has been putting up a building of 
its own in that city, which is nearly completed. The Hart- 
ford 7imes says of this structure: 

The list of buildings which add to the architectural beauty of Hartford 
will be increased when the new home of the Scottish Union and National 
insurance company, now in the course of construction on Elm street, is 
completed. As the work is being rushed to completion it is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy by March 1. Every device that 
can possibly add to the convenience and efficiency of the building will be 
contained in its equipment. Among these will be a forced system of ven- 
tilation. In the basement will be the shipping, file and supply rooms. 
The building proper will be 70 by 150, with the central entrance on Elm 
On the east side will be drives and entrances to the supply and 
shipping rooms. Westerly granite will be used in the base of the building 
as well as in the coping walls in front, the approaches and steps. The base- 
ment and walls will be of Indiana buff limestone and rough texture red brick. 
The front pavilion will be divided into two stories for offices. In the rear 
part will be a room the full height of the building, 62 by too feet, with 
three galleries. At each side of the entrance will be bronze statues, and 
the entrance doorway will be of bronze. Tavernelle Fleuri marble will be 
used to face the vestibules and entrance hall walls, with ornamental plaster 
ceiling above. On the first floor of the front pavilion will be the reception 
room, the manager’s private office, three other offices, and other rooms, etc. 
On the second floor will be the stenographers’ rooms, two offices, cashier’s 
front and one at the 


street. 


room, lavatories, etc. Three stairways, two at the 


rear, connect the galleries with the first floor. 





The appointment of W. L. Hathaway, San Francisco man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of New York, as Commissioner of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition for the World’s 
Insurance Congress in 1915, is gazetted in the San Francisco 
papers. Mr. Hathaway has,been active in promoting the in- 
terests of the congress, and was the author of the plan of 
mailing holiday greeting cards, setting forth the character of 
the congress to some 32,000 business men all over the world. 


The San Francisco Examiner says: 

The appointment of Hathaway as commissioner gives him power to estab- 
lish and carry out the idea of holding a congress here in 1915, and he is 
to be advised by many men national the insurance 
business. The immediate plan of organization, as outlined by Commissioner 
Hathaway, is. the appointment by the president of the exposition of an 
executive committee of five, whom he will recommend at an eariy date. 
These five men will be prominent San Francisco insurance The 
chairman will be the executive head of the local organization, which will 
consist of-an insurance club, the membership of which will be made up of 
every man making: his livelihood from any branch of insurance. As there 
are 5,000 or more insurance men the organization promises to be one of 
the most powerful and influential in this city. An important feature of the 
local organization will be a uniformed auxiliary consisting of a _ semi- 
military company, made up of the younger men connected with the business. 
They will be used in an official capacity in receiving and entertaining the 
vast assemblage that will come to this congress, and that will visit here 
IQI5. 


of prominence in 


men, 


between now and 

The approaching holiday season is to have a gift book 
quite the most attractive of its kind that has appeared for 
several years. We mention it here because of the pleasant 
circumstance that its author is one of our most accomplished 
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insurance journalists. “Around the Clock in Europe,” just 
published by the Houghton-Mifflin Company, is from the pen 
of Charles F. Howell, editor of the Insurance and Commercial 
Magazine. It charmingly depicts the famous cities of Europe 
at the hours at which the most characteristic features of each 
prevail. Thus Edinburgh is sketched as it appears from I 
p. m. to 2 p. m.; London from 7 p. m. to 8 p. m., and Paris 
from midnight to 1 a. m. The other cities illuminated by 
Mr. Howell's descriptive powers are Antwerp, Rome, Prague, 
Scheveningen, Berlin, Naples, Heidelberg, Interlaken and 
Venice. The idea of the volume is tinique; the style of the 
writer enchanting; the illustrations by Harold Kellogg are 
beautiful, and the typography and. binding all that could be 
desired. 





Tuberculosis Day is to be observed at the suggestion of 
the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis on next Sunday, October 27. It is expected that 
every religious denomination in the country will observe the 
day and that not less than 50,000 sermons will be preached 
on the subject. President Taft has written his approval of 
the plan to Homer Folks, president of the association, as 


follows: 

My Dear Mr. Fotxs—I have your letter of September 16, and am very 
glad of an opportunity to testify to my belief in the importance of your 
campaign of education as to the means of preventing tuberculosis... You do 
well to enlist the active support of the churches and of all other agencies 
for the dissemination of information calculated to induce eyeryone to do 
his or her part toward the complete eradication of the dread disease.. I 
hope and believe that a Tuberculosis Day in the churches will be pro- 
ductive of great good. Sincerely yours, 


WittiAmM H. Tart. 





At the recent agency convention of New York Life men 
some good arguments for life insurance were given by suc- 
cessful agents. J. J. Johnson, agency director at Phoenix, 


Ariz., gave this one as his best argument for business men: 

If you are a business man you are in debt or you are liable to be in 
debt any day. Today you have money in the bank, tomorrow you have it 
all invested, and are borrowing ten, fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. 
Business men are nearly always in debt, trying to make money out of other 
people’s money. ‘Therefore, you should carry an amount of life insurance 
to protect your family in case of your death; at least large enough to 
wipe out your indebtedness and leave your property free and clear for 
them. You can carry this big protection for a very small amount of 
money, and it is the only safe way—the only absolutely safe way of 
providing for those you love. There are nineteen billions of insurance 
in force in the world, and they are not fools who are carrying it; they 
are the best business men of the country, and they are carrying it for 


several reasons. 





The opening session of the special course in English corre- 
spondence of the Insurance Society of New York was held 
Friday afternoon in the rooms of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, at which time United States Manager 
Charles IL. Case, of the London Assurance Corporation, spoke 
on “Underlying Principles of Business Correspondence.” 
Nearly a hundred have registered for the course, which is 
expected to prove a highly beneficial one. Further lectures 
will be given on successive Friday afternoons at 5:20 o'clock 
at the library by R. O. Runnels, an instructor at Columbia 
University, until December 27, when Henry W. Eaton, United 
States manager of the London and Liverpool and Globe, 
will conclude the course with a lecture on “The King’s 
English.” 





Fifteen fraternal orders have been barred from doing busi- 
ness in Georgia for failure to comply with the laws. The list 
is as follows, some of the organizations being composed of 
negroes: Order of the Golden Seal, New York; Concord Life 
Association, Atlanta; Retail Merchants’ Association of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta; Southern Farmers’ Assurance Company, At- 
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lanta; Linwood Afro-Labor insurance company, Linwood, 
Ga.; Mutual Life Fraternal Association, Athens, Ga.; Mutual 
Burden Bearer, Americus, Ga.; Royal Benefit, Georgia; United 
Homes of America, Athens, Ga.; Southern Woodmen, Bir 
mingham, Ala.; Modern Workmen of the World, Alexandria, 
Va.; Knights of Industry, Washington, D. C.; International 
Liberty Union, Kentucky; Columbian Fraternal Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The new president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Neil D. Sills, has been one of the hard work: 
ers in the interests of the association for many years. His 
official service in the association includes two years as sec- 
retary and several years as chairman of the legislative com 
mittee. He has had seventeen years of life underwriting ex- 
perience, all of it with the Sun Life of Canada. His ad 
mirable work as presiding officer at various times during th» 
Memphis convention as a substitute for President Bishop 
gave evidence that his administration will be an energetic and 
progressive one. Those who know him best vouch for his 
fine character, and all expect a period of continued pros- 
perity and advancement for the association under his guid- 
ance. 





The report of the bureau of surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on the Dennett restaurant fire at 
26 Park row on October 6, which started from a flash on the 
large gas griddle and went up through vent pipes and shafts 
and wrecked five floors and killed two employees, gives the 
following conclusions: 


Pipes constructed of light sheet metal are entirely inadequate to withstand 
grease fires which frequently occur in the ventilating systems of cooking 
heavy iron stacks of steam boilers. The condition of the wood enclosed 
to flues or pipes constructed no less substantially than the brick flues or 
heavy iron stacks of stea mboilers. The condition of the wood enclosed 
and open shafts through the floors in this building is another proof that 
this prevalent defect in building construction is largely responsible for the 
rapid spread of fires. The exit facilities also proved to be inadequate. 


The London Jnsuwrance Observer quotes from a German 
paper the statement that the representatives of all the im- 
portant life insurance companies which have hitherto carried 
on business in Italy met in conference a few days ago, the 
only companies unrepresented being those which have al- 
ready relinquished their portfolio holdings to the State. After 
discussion the opinion was expressed,: except by the repre- 
sentatives of two Italian and two foreign companies, that the 
interests of the companies would be best served by trans- 
ferring their portfolios to. the State Insurance Institution. 
The members of the Insurance Companies’ Union are given 
a free hand as to whether they should retain their insurance 
policies or resign them to the State. 








o 

On receipt of the opinion of his counsel, Albert J. Talley, 
the ruling that an insurance broker may not receive the com- 
mission on his own business has been reversed by Insurance 
Superintendent Emmet, of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. Mr. Talley held that to deny the broker the benefit of 
the reduced rate on his personal business, good faith being 
assumed, was not in accord with a proper reading of the 


law. The reversal applies also to the personal business of 


authorized agents. The former ruling by Superintendent 
Hotchkiss was evaded by brokers exchanging their personal 
business with their associates. , 





The bulletin of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington says that forest fires in the United 
States are annually responsible for the loss of about seventy 
lives and $25,000,000 of property, and thé loss of stock, crops. 


a 
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buildings and other improvements to the amount of many 


millions more. It adds: 

To these must be added enormous losses from the destruction of young 
tree growth, deterioration of the soil, damage to water courses and adjacent 
property by low water and flood, interruption of business, and depreciation 
of property. By inquiry into the causes and extent of such fires we are 
able to realize in some degree the magnitude of their losses, even though 
their annual amount in dollars may not be apparent. 


The October dinner of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
cf New York will be held at Martin’s on Tuesday evening, 
at which time William C. Freeman, one of the foremost of 
publicity experts, will speak on “Life Insurance and Pub- 
licity.” The Calef Cup, won by George W. Johnston, a 
member of this association, at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at Memphis last 
week, will be presented to Mr. Johnston and his prize essay 
will be read. Various members of the association will re- 
port on the convention. A large attendance is anticipated. 


The Attorney General of Arkansas has filed an amended 
petition in the back taxes case in which the court is asked 
that if it finds that the law of 1873 was repealed by that of 
1875 and that the tax under the latter was a privilege tax 
instead of a property tax, to give judgment for the property 
tax, which it is alleged should have been paid to the various 
counties, school districts and municipalities where the pre- 
miums were collected. The amended petition, it is declared, 
would considerably increase the already large amount of 
taxes for which suit has been brought. 


A meeting of the committee on State Fire Prevention As- 
sociations of the National Fire Protection Association has 
been called by Chairman Hubble for November 27 at Cin- 
cinnati to consider uniformity of action in the matter of laws 
and ordinances promulgated by the committee on laws and 
ordinances of the Protection Association. Chairman Hubble’s 
committee is made up of authorized representatives from all 
of the twenty State fire prevention associations, and the 
meeting will be an important step in the direction of uni- 
formity. 





The current issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, a highly exclusive trade publication, gives to 
E. E. Rittenhouse, conservation commissioner of the Equita- 
ble Life, the leading space in its report of the Conservation 
Congress, and also makes mention editorially of the address 
by Mr. Rittenhouse, saying that his paper was the more in- 
teresting because “it was written not by a physician or a 
sanitation expert but by a plain business man.” 


The life insurance in force in Switzerland is covered by 
eleven French, nine German, six Swiss, five British and three 
American companies and one Austrian company. On De- 
cember 31, 1910, the American companies had insurance in 
force as follows: New York Life, $5,528,540; Germania Life, 
$1,752,157; Equitable Life, $452,480. The latter company has 
ceased to write new business in Switzerland. 

On Wednesday Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, issued his 
promised proclamation designating Saturday, November 9, as 
Fire Prevention Day in that State. On that day property 
owners are urged to devote themselves to the removal of all 
needless fire risks. The day is the fortieth anniversary of the 
great Boston fire, which destroyed a large part of the city, 
causing a loss of $80,000,000. 





The National Fraternal Congress will not recommend any 
changes in the Mobile bill, according to a decision reached 


by its executive committee at a special meeting in Chicago. 
The Associated Fraternities of America, however, is pledged 
to favor a modification of Section 23a. It is desired that the 
reports of valuation shall be used for official information only 
and not made public. 


A new Canadian company will have the ambitious title of 
the London-Washington-Ottawa Insurance Corporation, with 
power to carry on the business of fire insurance. As its name 
indicates, it expects to operate in the mother country and 
the United States, as well as in Canada. Application for in- 
corporation will be made to the Dominion Parliament at its 
forthcoming session. 


A charter is being sought in Ohio for a corporation which 
desires to take the name of the Original Fire insurance com- 
pany. Why the word “Original” is used is not explained. 
Headquarters are to be in Cincinnati; the capital is to be 
$1,000,000, and the stockholders will mostly be manufacturers. 
The names of the persons to be connected with the “original” 
are so far withheld. 





The Home. Life of America of Philadelphia has elected 
Basil W. Walsh president to succeed John Langham, Jr., 
devote himself to his numerous other 
business interests. His departure from the official board of 
the company is deeply regretted. Mr. Walsh was a director 
of the company and has a long record as a life underwriter. 


who has retired to 





The California Insurance Department is sending out warn- 
ings against one Willis E. Case as a life insurance twister. 
In this way. says the Underwriters’ Report, it is hoped to 
nullify the operations of Case until the next session of the 
California Legislature, when Commissioner Cooper will en- 
deavor to obtain a law making twisting illegal. 


The New York city fire department, according to Fire 
Commissioner Johnson, needs 1,000 additional men. The 
budget calls for $11,299,157 for I913, as against $5,537,365 for 
1912, the increase being largely for salaries and wages of the 
additions to the force. Twenty-eight new fire engine houses 
have been contracted for. 





The Sovereign Fire insurance company of Toronto, which 
entered the United States in 1906 and has recently been doing 
business in sixteen States, has decided to withdraw, and has 
arranged with the Globe-Rutgers Fire of New York to re- 
insure all its United States business. 





The Metropolitan Life has sent out sets of postcards il- 
lustrating its exhibit at the International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography lately held at Washington, D. C. 
The cards number fifteen to the set and give a complete idea 
of the display made by the company. 


The honor and labor of the chairmanship of the Repub- 
lican State central committee in charge of the campaign for 
the re-election of Governor Eberhart in Minnesota, has been 
declined by Insurance Commissioner J. A. O. Preus, who al- 
ready has plenty of work. 


It has been rumored this week that Prof. Henry Jones 
Ford, Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey, has resigned. 
No resignation has been filed at Trenton, and we have been 
unable to secure any verification of the rumor. 


The joint conference committee of the Western Union and 
Western Insurance Bureau met at Chicago on Tuesday and 
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discussed mixed agencies. It is understood that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question will be reached. 





The Georgia Local Underwriters’ Association has elected 
the following officers: Frank B. West, of Macon, president; 
W. E. Coney, of Savannah, first vice president; John E. 
Wilson, of Macon, secretary and treasurer. 


The Boston Life Underwriters’ Association at its annual 
meeting October 22 elected Elmer E. Silver president. He 
is the manager for the Union Central Life for eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Industrial Fire of Akron, Ohio, will increase its capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $400,000, also adding $50,000 to surplus. 


The anti-trust suit against the Allegheny County, Pa., 
Board of Underwriters is set down for trial November 4. 





The Southern States Fire of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
licensed to do business in New Jersey. 











Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Agricultural: H. F. Waterman, of Kansas City, special agent for Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Equitable Life: Guy Withers, agency superintendent for the Pacific North- 
west, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


Farmers of York: F. R. Cruikshank & Co., general agents for the New 
York city suburban field. 


German-American of Pittsburgh: C. H. Ward, of San Francisco, general 
agent for California, Oregon and Washington. 


Humboldt Fire of Pittsburgh: James R. Cobb, general agent for California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


Royal Exchange: William L. Deming, special agent for western New York. 


Svea: James E. Lewis, of Cleveland, 
Michigan .and a part of Kentucky. 


special agent for Ohio, southern 





Henry J. Crocker, president of the West Coast Life insurance com- 
pany of San Francisco, died in that city October 11, aged fifty-one 
years. He was a prominent capitalist and a nephew of Charles 
Crocker, the noted Pacific Coast railroad builder. He had been presi- 
dent of the insurance company since 1908. Mr. Crocker was a victim 
of Bright’s disease. 


Western Manager J. L. Whitlock, of the Glens Falls, is reported to be 
seriously ill at Chicago. 


Mr. 


Mr. Benjamin Auerbach, secretary of the Western Insurance Bureau, has 
been appointed to succeed E. G, Halle on the board of governors of 


the Inter-Reinsurance Bureau. 


Manager George W. Babb; of the Northern, who has been ill at his home in 
New York the past two weeks from a serious attack of bronchitis, is 
reported as rapidly getting well. 


Mr. Jasper E. Wilhelm, Ohio and Illinois State agent of the Keystone 
Underwriters, died suddenly at Moline, Ill., October 19, from pneu- 
monia. 











— 


Casualty and Surety Insurance. 


Announcement has been made by the Model Safety Act 
committee of the National Civic Federation, which has been 
working to obtain uniform State legislation in the interest 
of accident prevention, that bills will be introduced during 
the coming year in thirty-eight legislatures looking to pre- 
vent the maiming of working men and women in hazardous 
industries. With a view to perfecting the Model Safety Act 
as prepared -by the federation, Cyrus W. Phillips, the chair- 
man, has written to State commissioners of labor, factory 
inspectors, industrial insurance agents, liability insurance 
companies, State compensation commissioners, employers of 
labor. and prominent labor leaders asking for suggestions. 
The committee of experts which drafted the model law con- 


| 





sists of Cyrus W. Phillips, of the recent New York State Lia- 
bility Commission; P. Tecumseh Sherman, former Com- 
missioner of Labor for New York State; John Calder, a me 
chanical engineer; John Williams, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, present Labor Commissioner; Louis B. 
Segram, chairman of the labor committee of the United 
Brewers’ Association; H. W. Forster, fire prevention expert 
and engineer, and Abram I. Elkus, chief counsel of the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission. 


-The current issue of the Indicator says that Robert K. 
Orr, who was brought to Lansing by the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department to handle the liability insurance plan which 
the department is inagurating, is getting the matter in shape. 
It has been decided to make the initial charge to employers 
approximately 60 per cent. of the rates charged by liability 
companies and that medical aid for the first three weeks as 
provided by law is to be carried by the employer. Another 
point decided on is that any excess at the end of the year 
in premiums paid by employers operating through the Insur- 
ance Department will be returned in the form of a credit on 
the next year’s premiums. The law requires that the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau shall be operated at cost 
to the employer, and it does not permit the Commissioner 
of Insurance to employ agents or to incur any expense what- 
ever for the solicitation of business. It is not believed that 
a very large number of employers will avail themselves of 
this plan of insurance, although some forty have signified 
their intention of doing so. 


Many suggestions for the establishment of a schedule for 
the rating of mercantile risks from a liability point of view 
have been put forward, but the AXtna Life has announced that 
it has adopted a merit plan whereby it will classify its risks 
according to the efforts put forth to make the risk safe for 
its workmen. Credits will be given, when compiling the 
rate, for each standard and superstandard safety appliance 
and device made use of, and charges will be made for sub- 


standard conditions. Vice President Rowe says of the plan: 

While we fully appreciate the fact that the proper development of a 
scientific ‘‘merit system’’ of rating for insurance against industrial accident 
losses is a large problem, the Aitna has undertaken to solve this problem 
without further delay. Experiments thus far conducted with the ‘‘merit 
system” demonstrate its practicability beyond question, and, while the 
elaborate inspection required will involve no little expense, we believe this 
additional expense will be amply justified by the adoption of a rating sys- 
tem so obviously equitable to the insured, which is designed to reduce 
the ultimate cost to a minimum by encouraging the adoption of the best 
known safeguards and safe methods. 


A correspondent writes to the Montreal Chronicle inquiring 
if any insurance companies insure against insanity. He says: 


When a man insures himself against accident, against typhoid, against 
scarlet fever, the period during which he is laid by is usually a limited one, 
unless the outcome be fatal. However severe an attack of typhoid may 
be, a couple of months will generally see the patient convalescent. The 
drain on the financial resources may be severe, but the breadwinner does 
not generally lose his position, and his family does not become destitute. 
Take, however, the case of a man suddenly losing his reason. He naturally 
loses his position; he has to be provided for, and the charges for keeping 
him in an asylum are infinitely greater (owing to the length of time he 
spends there) than the expenses of an illness such as typhoid. How is 
the family to stand the expense—not only the expense of his keep, but 
also the loss of income? Is it not infinitely more important for a man 
to insure against the contingency of insanity, than against a possible attack 
of a disease which runs its course in five or six weeks? ‘There is no fear 
of fraud in the matter, for no man will willingly have himself incarcerated 
in an insane asylum. The working out of rates would be a simple matter 
for any actuary armed with all the latest statistics, and giving due attention 
to age, occupation, family history, ete. 


The educational bureau of the Detroit Conference has sent 
to all insurance commissioners copies of thé rulings recently 
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issued by the insurance departments of New York and Penn- 
sylvania with regard to the twisting of casualty agents, ac- 
companied by a note from the chairman, W. G. Curtis, as 
follows: 


The Detroit Conference education bureau committee desires to call your 
attention to the enclosed rulings, made recently by the New York and 
Pennsylvania departments, and to urge upon you the promulgation of sim- 
ilar rulings at once by your department. The insurance commissioners at 
Spokane voiced their disaproval of twisting by approving and adopting a 
bill against rebating, twisting and misrepresentation, and which bill we 
hope to see enacted into law in all States during their next legislative ses- 
sions. The selfishness of the twister, his disregard of the truth, and his 
indifference to the best interest of policyholder and company are obvious. 
Seventy-five per cent. of all faults charged against the business can be 
traced directly to him. We are for good business morals and fairness, and 
seek your co-operation in our campaign by a ruling in line with that of 
New York and Pensylvania. May we hear from you? 


Notwithstanding all the talk that has been published and 
peddled “on the street” that William B. Joyce will shortly 
relinquish the presidency of the National Surety, it is true 
that Mr. Joyce is president of the company and will remain 
so. It is also true that some’ promotions are to be made 
by the board of directors, probably at the next meeting, 
among the junior officers of the company, but these will not 
affect Mr. Joyce. Neither will the promotion of the two 
motor companies, with which his name has been connected, 
affect his relations with the National, as he will be only one 
of the advisers of these companies and not active in their man- 
agement. The year’s vacation that was granted him by the 
directors of the company has dwindled to ten days of actual 
absence, and it is likely that he will hereafter be on the job. 
This gives the news of the present situation correctly. 


The New York Association for Labor Legislation is call- 
ing the attention of candidates for the Legislature to the pe- 
culiar situation of the State regarding a workmen’s compen- 
sation law. As the old law was declared unconstitutional, the 
State must wait for new legislation through the slow process 
of a constitutional amendment. Secretary Kennedy, of the 
association, says: 

Before an amendment can be submitted to the people for ratification it 
must be passed in identical form by the Senate and Assembly, and then 
be referred for a second passage to the Legislature, “‘to be chosen at the 
next general election of senators.”” Thus, as this is a year in which 
senators are elected, the Legislature of 1913, by passing the constitutional 
amendment which went through the last Legislature, can submit this amend- 
ment to a referendum next year. Then this long overdue legislation may 
be enacted early in 1914. 





The litigation in the Pabst boiler explosion case in which 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Company took the position that 
there was but one explosion, although three of the battery of 
six boilers let go, has just been concluded with a decision 
sustaining the company in every respect. The brewing com- 
pany contended that there were three explosions. Under 
the opinion of the court the company’s liability is limited to 
$50,000 instead of $150,000 as sued for by the insured. The 
decision is an important one, since it determines whether, 
under a steam boiler policy in which a definite limit of lia- 
bilty is agreed upon for each explosion, the explosion of one 


or more connected boilers simultaneously constitutes a sepa-. 


rate explosion for each boiler that lets go. 


A national conference on workmen’s compensation, under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation, will be held 
at the rooms of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, 203 Broadway, New York, on November 25. The 


call for delegates to this conference, which was issued by 


August Belmont, chairman of the department on compen- 
sation for industrial accidents and their prevention of the 
National Civic Federation, declares that the coming season 


presents an unusual opportunity to further uniform State 
legislation on workmen’s compensation and accident preven- 
tion, as the legislatures in many States will convene, sBe 
majority opening in January. 





The field men of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, about 
150 in all, had a three days’ convention at the home office 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The 
business sessions were held at the new Lawyers’ Club, and 
were presided over by Allan J. Ferres, of the agency depart- 
ment. The subjects proposed were fully discussed and many 
valuable suggestions were offered. The entertainment was 
furnished by the company, consisting of theatre parties and 
a banquet on Wednesday night at Martin’s. It was a highly 
important gathering to the company’s field men. 


The Ocean has inaugurated an agency contest in which 
the agents will be divided into groups throughout the coun- 
try, and the one in each group who shall produce the great- 
est volume of new business in accident and health, burglary, 
fidelity and plate glass lines before the end of the present 
year, the premiums for which have been paid within thirty 
days from the date of the policy, will be entitled to a prize 
equaling in value 2.4 per cent. of the premiums so collected 
and remitted. 





The resignation of David W. Armstrong, Jr., as president 
of the Empire State Surety is announced, effective November 
1. He has been succeeded by Joseph T. Magee, who will 
have charge of the winding up of the company’s affairs, 
which will require several years. Mr. Armstrong returns to 
the active management of the Armstrong Agency, Inc., 
which he left to take hold of the Empire State in the en- 
deavor to rehabilitate it, but which attempt was later found 
to be futile. 


Representatives of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, Merchants’ Association, Public Service Commission 
and fire department attended a meeting at the New York 
office of the State Insurance Department yesterday to dis- 
cuss the question of proper cut-off walls for openings into 
buildings along the new subway route and the additional 
charge for the increased fire hazard as made by the Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 





The National Surety has been sued by the Casualty Com- 
pany of America in connection with a bond written by the 
National on a former cashier of the plaintiff company, who 
is now alleged to have defaulted with more than $20,000 of 
the company’s funds unaccounted for. The complaint al- 
leges that the only response to the notice of claim was a 


demand to examine the books of the Casualty Company of 
America, 





The Massachusetts Bonding has appointed E. D. Warner, 
formerly vice president of the National Surety Company and 
prior to that for twelve years manager of the Brooklyn office 
of the American Surety Company, to ‘be manager of the 
Brooklyn office of the company. L. C. Smith will-be as- 


sociated manager. He was formerly in the New York office 
of the company. 





The recent conferences between Surety men looking to the 
adjustment of affairs of the Surety Association of America 
have progressed to a point where it appears probable that at 
least three of the largest companies outside the present memi- 
bership will come in. It is important to the business that the 
association include at least all the leading companies, 
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All the companies interested in the operation of the Mis- 
souri suicide law and the endeavor to bring about its repeal 
have been invited to meet at the New York office of the 
Travelers at 76 William street on Thursday, October 31. 
This will be a large meeting, as both the liability companies 
and the industrial companies are interested. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company has 
appointed Harvey Self to be resident secretary of the com- 
pany at the New York office, and has also secured the ser- 
vices of W. E. Robertson in the personal accident and health 
department, and E. B. Thompson in the accounting depart- 
ment of the New York office. 


The Royal Indemnity, which recently leased an entire floor 
at 84 William street, has also taken over the space just va- 
cated by the Empire State Surety. The company has secured 
the services of Dr. W. H. Oliver, of Philadelphia, who will 
assist in the handling of accident and health claims. 





The next meeting of the National Federation of Surety 
Associations will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, some time in 
January. It is expected that a number of applications for 
membership will be ready for consideration, five being al- 
ready in hand. 


It is said that the two new motor insurance companies, 


with the organization of which W. B. Joyce is connected, 
will not be bureau companies, 


Insurance Legislation. 


Maine. 





Aucusta, October 24——Insurance Commissioner Havey will 
recommend to the coming Legislature the following legislation: 


An anti-rebate law applying to all kinds of insurance. 

More stringent and effectual regulations over the organization 
and promotion of domestic mutual fire and assessment casualty 
companies, 

A standard policy for accident and health insurance. 

The appropriation of more funds for the inspection of buildings 
and investigation of fires. 

A law relating to the admission of mutual fire companies of 
other States. 

An amendment to the fraternal laws permitting the admission 
of associations doing casualty business only. 

A classification of business which may be transacted by mis- 
cellaneous insurance companies. 

A law relating to the winding up of domestic companies under 
the direction and supervision of the Insurance Department. 

A law prohibiting the use of parlor matches. » 

A law of qualification relating to the licensing of agents and 
brokers. 

A law covering responsibility of property owners for damage 
caused by fire originating on their premises. 

A law relating to flagrant cases of over-insurance. 





Vermont. 





Monrpeier, October 23.—Senate Bill No. 37 has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Mower providing that children under eighteen and 
women shall not be employed in manufacturing or mechanical 
establishments more than ten hours in any day and shall not 
average more than fifty-four hours a week for a year. 

MonTrELier, October 24.—The following are the committees 
on insurance of the Legislature: 

House—Messrs. Wilkins, of Morrisville; Brigham, of Brad- 
ford; Varney, of Bristol; Hall, of Holland; Spaulding, of Bridge- 
water. 

Senate—Messrs. Blanchard, of Newport; Blanchard, of Wind- 
‘sor; Roy, of Caledonia. 


House Bill No. 26, relating to employers’ liability, has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Miller, and referred to the Joint Committee 
on Immigration and Labor, which provides that an employer 
shall be liable for all personal injuries which result from the 
negligence of the employer, his officers, agents or employees, and 
the fact that the employee may have been guilty of contributory 
negligence shall not bar a recovery when his negligence was slight 
and that of the employer was gross in comparison, but the dam- 
ages shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount 
of negligence attributable to the injured employee. Contributory 
negligence and the assumption of risk shall be matters of de- 
fense and the burden of proving the same shall rest upon the 
defendant; provided that no employee shali be held to have been 
guilty of contributory negligence in-any case where the violation 
by employer of any statute enacted for the safety of employees 
contributed to the injury or death of such employee. The act 
does not apply to injuries caused by fellow employees to domestic 
servants, farm laborers or those engaged in cutting, hauling or 
driving logs. 

House Bill No. 41 has been introduced by Mr. Jackman to re- 
peal Sections 4817 and 4818 of the Public Statutes relating to 
policies written by non-resident agents as amended by No. 112 
of Acts of 1908, and Sections 4819 and 4820 of Public Statutes. 








Obituary. 





Emanuel H. A. Correa. 





Emanuel H. A. Correa, vice president of the Home Insurance 
Company, of New York, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, died early 
Thursday morning at his residence in New York from the effects 
of blood poisoning which originated in his foot, and spreading 
ee his system, finally produced heart failure. 

. Correa was a native of the Island of St. Croix in the 
we Indies and of Danish ancestry, being born in June, 1855. 
He came to the United States under the auspices of the late 
Thomas H. Montgomery, then General Agent of the National 
Board, and was for some years an efficient clerk in the general 
agency office. 

In 1879 the Home Insurance Company secured his services as 
assistant to President Heald. His adaptability and competency 
were made manifest in various departments of the company’s 
work and were recognized in his advancement successively to the 
assistant secretaryship in 18908, third vice presidency in 1902 and 
vice presidency in 1904. He took an active interest also in the 
business at large, was a constant attendant on the meetings: of 
the local underwriting bodies, and at all times a strenuous up- 
holder by speech and action of the best practices in American 
fire underwriting. This gave him prominence in the business 
and marked success in influencing its affairs. He returned a few 
months ago from an extended visit to the Pacific Coast in the 
interests of the Home and fire underwriting. The Pacific 
Underwriter in noticing his presence in San Francisco, wrote an 
appreciation of him, which well described his attractive personal- 
ity. It said of him that he was “just the same energetic, hustling 
individuality that he was in the days gone by when he used to 
come to clean up the fag ends of the Home’s business in the 
days before the fire. His smile was just as winning, his hand 
clasp just as hearty and his friends as many, as in the days of 
old, and time had dealt as kindly with him as it only deals with 
men of big soul and liberal heart.” 

Mr. Correa leaves a wife and two children, a son and a 
daughter. The funeral services will be held at his residence, 
the Apthorpe, Seventy-eighth street and Broadway, at one o’clock 
this Saturday afternoon. 

The executive committee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
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derwriters ata meeting specially called to act upon the death of 
Mr. Correa adopted the following memorial: 


_ The members of the executive committee representing the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters have received with deep regret 
the announcement of the death of Emanuel H. A. Correa, vice 
president of the Home insurance company of New York, which 
occurred this morning at his home in this city, and in special 
session assembled do hereby record their warm expression of 
his worth as an associate in the fire insurance business and as 
a member of this executive committee with which he was con- 
nected for many years. His first employment in New York was 
with the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and his activities 
in our councils and his sterling worth as a man and a friend 
have endeared him to all who had the privilege of his acquaint- 
ance and association. It is therefore 
_ Resolved, That in the death of Emanuel H. A. Correa the fire 
insurance fraternity and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have suffered a severe loss; and 

Resolved, That in the services he has rendered this board on 
its executive and other committees he has added honor to such 
offices and advanced the best interest of fire underwriting; and 

Resolved, That his unswerving fidelity to the trusts committed 
to him, coupled with his keen business intellect, which made him 
a most successful fire underwriter, and his high character as a 
man will continuously be recognized as an incentive to those 
who remain to follow in the line of his achievements. 

Resolved, That these sentiments be recorded in our minutes 
and a copy thereof be transmitted to his family with assurances 
of sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 


Amos J. Harding. 





Amos J. Harding, Western manager of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine insurance company during the past thirty-four years, and 
the dean of the guild of Western managers at, Chicago, died at 
his residence at Evanston on Wednesday night after an illness of 
a few weeks. He was a native of Ohio and was born near Gallion 
in that State May 2, 1839. He was educated at Ohio Central Col- 
lege and began the fire insurance business in Nebraska in 1858 
as a local agent. When the Civil War broke out in 1861 Mr. 
Harding enlisted in a Nebraska regiment as a private and was 
subsequently transferred to the Sixth Missouri Cavalry as first 
lieutenant, and was mustered out at the close of the war as a 
captain. Returning to Nebraska he resumed his local agency 
and was also for some years Nebraska special agent for the 
Home of New York. In 1871 he was appointed adjuster for the 
Phenix, of Brooklyn, and in 1876 organized the Western depart- 
ment of the Springfield Fire and Marine with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Harding was at the time of his death president of 
the Western Adjustment Company, of which he was one of the 
founders. He was one of the few surviving charter members of 
the Western Union and its oldest living ex-president. He was 
one of the foremost men in the business and respected by his fel- 
low underwriters as one of its ablest counsellors. The various 
fire insurance organizations in Chicago have taken action. relative 
to his death and arranged to attend his funeral. 





Miscellany. 


Insurance Society of New York. 





‘The first dinner meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York this season was held at the Drug & Chemical Club on 
Tuesday evening of this week. The subject being related to 
casualty insurance, there were a large number of casualty men 
present. The speaker was Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty Company, and beside him at the guest 
table were President A. R. Hosford; A. Duncan Reid, general 
manager, Globe Indemnity; Charles H. Holland, general 
manager, Royal Indemnity; Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of 
the educational bureau of the Detroit Conference; Edwin W. 
DeLeon, president, Casualty Company of America; Alfred Hur- 





rell, counsel, Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Bayard 
P. Holmes, manager, Hooper-Holmes Information Bureau; Frank 
H. Kingsbury, manager personal accident and health department, 
Globe Indemnity; S. H. Wolfe, the well known actuary; Henry 
Moir, also a distinguished actuary; Archibald Thacher, Esq., 
and Frederick P. Campbell, Esq., of Wallace, Butler & Brown; 
Charles L. Case, United States manager of the London Assur- 
ance; A. M. Thorburn, secretary, Sun insurance office, and 
Thomas Ralston, sub-manager, Northern Assurance of London. 
President Hosford presided with his usual dignity and grace, 
and after the dinner introduced Mr. Lott felicitously. 

Mr. Lott well sustained his reputation as an entertaining and 
convincing speaker, and very happily elucidated the difficult topic 
before him so that the fire insurance men present were both 


' interested and instructed. For an hour he pointed out in non- 


technical terms the differences between the theories of employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation, and illustrated some of 
the difficulties which have attended their handling by the insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Lott said that under the employers’ lability system 
the evil of “ambulance chasing” by lawyers had come to a 
point where the first notice of accidents often came to in- 
surance companies by a summons in a court action. Some 
reformers, he said, have charged to the liability insurance 
companies all the injustices fostered by the law. Under 
workmen’s compensation more exact justice will be meted 
out to the workman, though the cost of insurance must be 
higher, since every workman will be paid for his injury, while 
the present statistics show that only one workman is paid 
benefits for every eight and one-half injuries reported. He 
described the workmen’s collective policy, and said that for 
years it has been offered by the companies to provide the 
payment of a workmen’s wages during his incapacity from 
accident, but that as the premium was so much higher the 
majority of employers purchased the liability policy only. 
“The desire of most employers,’ said Mr. Lott, “is to save 
that premium money.” Some reformers, he declared, assert 
they must have the State to transact the business and bring 
about reforms that they cannot trust the companies with. 
In no State nor country, save Norway, has pure State in- 
surance been adopted. The State schemes are merely to 
collect and disburse funds, with no guarantee by the State 
that the policy contracts will be carried out. In Norway, 
where the guarantee was adopted, in a short time the country 
found itself $100,000 in debt, which had to be paid from a 
general tax fund. A proportionate deficiency in New York 
State would amount to $1,200,000. 

He pointed out that the money: now deflected to the law- 
yers will go to the doctors instead, if care is not used in 
modeling the sections providing for medical attendance. He 
argued in favor of reasonableness and uniformity along this 
line. 

As to agencies, Mr. Lott said that in time he hoped there 
would be an elimination of the incapable agent, which would 
mean that the insured would be better cared for and that the 
agent would receive a larger income for his work at a lower 
rate of commission. Instead of the present average com- 
mission rate of 25 per cent., he thought the rate would 
eventually be reduced to about 7% per cent., but at this figure 
with the business concentrated among highly qualified men 
the volume would produce a higher total compensation. He 
asserted that the present system of conducting the business 
is all wrong as to this feature, and that it must be changed 
sooner or later. 

Mr. Lott held the close attention of the members for an 
hour, and at the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered him. He was warmly. congratulated on having so 
presented the subject that men not conversant with the casu- 
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alty business had obtained a good idea of the principles of 
these two branches of it. 


The Actuarial Society of America. 





The regular fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of America 
was held in Toronto on Thursday and Friday, October 17 and 
October 18, the president, William C. Macdonald, actuary of 
the Confederation Life, presiding, and the attendance was un- 
usually large. 


The papers read at the meeting were as follows: 


“The Mortality Experience of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
rance Company on Paid-Up Policies Issued in Lieu of Surren- 
dered Policies,’ by E. E. Rhodes, vice president of the Mutual 
Benefit. 

“A Theory of Sub-Standard Lives,” by Albert W. Whitney, 
professor in the University of California. 

“A Suggestion for the Use of Statistics Based Upon European 
Experience With Workmen’s Compensation in Arriving at Pre- 
mium Rates for Insurance Covering This Risk in the United 
States,” and a second. paper entitled, “The Basis for Employers’ 
Contributions Toward Service Pensions,’ by A. P. Mowbray, 
consulting actuary of San Francisco, Cal. _ 

“The Effect on Select Tables of a Variation in the Rates of 
Mortality to Which the Lives Involved Are Subject,” by. Percy 
C. H. Papps. 

“Modern Surrender Values,” by Joseph F. Little. 

“A New Annuity Experience,” by J. S. Thompson. _ 

“Select and Ultimate Mortality Gain on Single Premium Poli- 
cies,” by E. W. Marshall. 

The paper by Mr. Rhodes gave further information on a sub- 
ject which is of great interest to actuaries, viz.: the question 
of selection against the company in the lapsing of policies and 
the taking of other paid-up or extended insurance in lieu 
thereof. The addition of each new set of reliable statistics 
bearing upon the mortality under either paid-up or extended 
insurance granted on such lapse is of importance in helping 
reach accurate conclusions regarding this question. 


Professor Whitney’s paper advanced a new scientific method of 
dealing with the rating up of sub-standard lives, depending upon 
the well known Makeham’s formula for the law of mortality. 
The method is analogous to one proposed by Professor Whitney 
for the rating of fire insurance risks, but has the advantage that 
in life insurance the different elements of extra hazard cannot be 
fitted to the constants in the standard formula, while the same 
is not true with respect to fire insurance. 

Mr. Mowbray’s paper having to do with workmen’s compensa- 
tion dealt with methods by which the statistics of European ex- 
perience could be applied to obtain premium rates for insurance 
under the somewhat different conditions for corresponding in- 
dustries in the United States. The situation with regard to 
workmen’s compensation is that the statistics are practically all 
European, and the conditions in Europe are different from those 
in the United States, as well as varying in the different countries. 
Because of such differences it is not satisfactory to apply Euro- 
pean statistics directly to American conditions, but any modifica- 
tion which will enable them to be applied so as to give fairly 
accurate results for the conditions in the United States until we 
can obtain sufficient statistical data of our own, is valuable. 


Mr. Mowbray’s paper regarding service pensions discussed 
among other things the question of the gain in retiring an 
employee who has become inefficient through age or other- 
wise, yet who cannot properly be discharged upon a pen- 
sion, and filling his place with an efficient employee. The 
fact is brought out strongly that in such cases a considerable 
portion of the salary paid while, he continued in service was 
really in the nature of a pension, and that consequently the 
corresponding portion of the pension paid to him after re- 
tirement was not a loss or expense to the employer, and in 
many cases the retirement upon a pension smaller than the 


salary, for instance, half pay, is a gain to the employer rather 
than a loss. 

The paper by Mr. Thompson dealt with the experience of 
the Mutual Life insurance company under its annuities. Sta- 
tistics were divided into annuitants resident outside of the 
United States and Canada, and annuitants in the United 
States. The former experience, that of foreign annuitants, 
showed a surprisingly close correspondence to the annuity 
tables made by Mr. McClintock over fifteen years ago, and 
generally used in recent years as the standard for results on 
annuities. The experience among annuitants in the United 
States and Canada showed a considerably lower mortality 
than that of the foreign annuitants, thus bearing out the other 
experiences that have been ‘collected regarding American 
annuitants in respect to the very low mortality. 

The paper by Mr. Little, while primarily dealing with 
modern surrender values and the ideas underlying them, gave 
also a most interesting sketch of the history of surrender 
values. The papers by Mr. Papps and Mr. Marshall were 
much more technical. 


An interesting feature of the meeting was the election as 
a fellow of the society of G. F. Hardy, one of the most dis- 
tinguished actuaries of Great Britain and formerly president 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. Admission 
to the society is regularly only by passing the difficult series 
of examinations extending as a minimum over several years. 
Occasionally, however, a distinguished foreign actuary is 
elected to membership, as has now been done with Mr. 
Hardy. The last preceding election of a fellow in this way 
was of Mr. Lidstone, also one of the most distinguished 
fellows of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 


Fire Insurance Brokerage on Property Mortgaged to Life 
Insurance Companies—Rule of the Equitable Life. 


An advertisement appeared this week in the Journal of Com- 
merce asking fire insurance brokers who are dissatisfied with the 
“unreasonable and unjustifiable’ regulations imposed by the 
Equitable Life and the Metropolitan Life in the matter of the 
placing of the fire insurance on properties on which the com- 
panies have loaned money, to communicate with a given address 
to the end, presumably, that some sort of co-operative action 
may be taken to force the companies to discontinue forthwith 
the practices complained of. On investigation to learn the nature 
of this terrible thing that is being done by these two financial 
giants it is found, in the case of the Equitable, that the company 
is operating under the system established some twelve years ago, 
which provides for the placing of all fire insurance on such prop- 
erties through the company’s own broker, except that any insur- 
ance in force when any loan is made is accepted and carried to 
expiration. 

A complete “Memorandum on the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society’s rule whereby the Society reserves to itself the right of 
effecting the fire insurance required as collateral security for 
mortgage loans” was filed at the time of the life insurance in- 
vestigation of 1906 and it clearly describes the rule under which 
that company is now operating with regard to insurance, and 
which plan has been approved by every borrower from the com- 
pany with the exception of two, one of whom was in the fire 
insurance business and the other was a holder of large ptoperty 
interests who had an agreement with an insurance broker for a 
term of years, the abrogation of which would involve a large 
money loss to the client. In these two cases exceptions were 
made. The memorandum is as follows: ' 


That rule is the result of experience and was adopted twelve 
years ago after mature consideration of the subject. It has been 
uniformly inserted in our contracts of mortgage made since then. 


‘When the new administration took charge the matter was in- 
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vestigated in all its bearings by the executive committee and 
board of directors and their decision was that the interests of 
the society were best served by its continuance. 

Prior to the adoption of the rule, when the mortgagor wos 
allowed to effect the insurance, it not infrequently happened that 
the date of expiration of policies would go by without renewals 
having been delivered to the society. We could not know in 
such instances whether the policies had been suffered to expire 
leaving the society’s interests unprotected, or whether there was 
merely a delay in the delivery of the renewals. Much of the 
insurance tendered was improperly written. In order to make 
certain that the society should not go unprotected in any instance 
it took upon itself the burden of looking after its insurance, 

Most mortgages equal or approach the proportion of value 
prescribed by statute as the limit for such investments, i.e., two- 
thirds. The society is therefore the largest owner and as such 
is more interested in the insurance than the owner or anyone 
else can be. The right of control is justly conceded to the most 
interested party as a general rule in transactions of importance, 
and there is no sound reason for its denial with respect to 
mortgage fire insurance, provided the interests of other parties 
in interest are also properly conserved. 

Our broker is charged with the duty of protecting the interests 
of the mortgagor as well as those of the society. He also serves 
the mortgagor in matters of rate reductions and losses and ren- 
ders that efficient co-operation in connection with the insurance 
to which a client is entitled from a broker. 

There is great necessity for intelligent foresight and pre- 
cautionary measures in connection with fire insurance. Under- 
. writers are keenly alive to the conflagration hazard which menaces 
leading cities, and threatens the solvency of their companies. 
It will not do for the society to discover after a conflagration 
that such of its insurance on mortgaged buildings in the burned 
district is in companies that cannot meet their losses. When the 
society directs the placing of the insurance it causes the risks 
to be distributed among the various companies, so that a single 
company or few companies will not insure all of its risks in 
any one locality. The selection of companies guarantees to the 
society the highest grade of security and proper distribution of 
liability, both of which are vital factors in the. problem. 

The magnitude of the society's interests in mortgaged build- 
ings is such that it requires over two hundred fire insurance 
companies to carry the risks. In times of stress, it is expedient 
to reinsure the risks of some companies. Under our rule that 
can be done without the delay and complication that would ensue 
if many brokers had to be consulted first. 

Our mortgagors are well satisfied with the rule since com- 
plaints are rare. They know of the society's practice because 
they are charged with the knowledge of it before they become 
borrowers. 

In the enforcement of the rule exceptions are made in the 
necessarily rare instances where, in the judgment of the man- 
agement, compliance with it by reason of some peculiar cir- 
cumstance. might cause real and substantial injury or oppres- 
sion to mortgagors or those standing in their places. 

These are the chief grounds for the rule in question. Up to 
the present it has operated successfully and furnished certain 
protection to all concerned. In view of the heavy obligation 
resting on life insurance companies to safeguard the interests 
of their policyholders, we think the rule is well justified. 


The Wisconsin State Life Insurance Scheme—Ready to 
Begin Business. 


Through the courtesy of Insurance Commissioner Ekern we 
have received advanced sheets of the statement of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department explaining the new Life Fund insurance 
plan which has now gone into effect. The following are extracts 
from this statement and they are followed by tables showing the 
premium rates for the Fund: 

The Legislature of 1911 authorized the issue of policies of life 
life insurance and annuity contracts by the State through the 
life fund without responsibility on the part of the State beyond 
the amount of the fund. 

This act has aroused wide interest, not ony throughout the 
State and in other States, but also in foreign countries. 

By the act the insurance department was allowed two years 
in which to put the system into operation, and the. department 
has now prepared forms of applications and policies, schedules 
of premiums, tables of costs of insurance and reserves and other 
data and forms for carrying out the provisions of the law. 
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APPLICATIONS WILL NOW. BE RECEIVED, 


_ The State of Wisconsin is prepared to take applications for 
insurance in the life fund. The first policies will be issued 
simultaneously as soon as a sufficient number of applications are 
approved. E 

Absolute certainty in the fulfillment of the contracts is the 
first consideration. A mathematical reserve is provided for om 
the safest basis in use by American life insurance companies. 
Provision is made for a death rate corresponding with the 
American Experience Table of Mortality. The reserve is re- 
quired to earn interest at 3 per cent. 

Applicants must be between ages twenty and fifty, inclusive, 
and may choose any of the following plans: Ordinary life, 
twenty payment life, ten year endowment, endowment at age 
sixty-five, or term to age sixty-five. 

Medical examination is required under the supervision of the 
State Board of Health. Only normal healthy lives can be ac- 
cepted. 

Other plans of insurance and classes of risks and annuities 
will be provided in the future. 


THE LIFE FUND OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES. 


The State claims for the life fund these advantages: 

It is absolutely sound. 

The element of profit is done away with. 

There are no agents’ commissions to be paid, 

The cost of operation is the lowest possible. 

There are no overhead charges for officials and management, 
only clerical help being paid from the life fund. 

The addition for expense is small, especially in the endowments, 
which makes this simple means of saving advantageous to the 
insured. 

Application for insurance may be made at home through local 
offices or sent direct by mail. 

Premiums may be paid at home through local offices or the 
insured may retain I per cent for sending them direct. 

The insured may borrow from or withdraw his reserve 
full limit of his credit. There is absolutely no forfeiture. 


to the 


Premiums not paid when due are charges against the credit 
so long as it lasts. 
The insured may allow his premium, after the first, to be 


charged as a loan where the reserve is sufficient, and pay it 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 

The insured may pay as much and as often as he pleases 
toward premiums to become due in the future, and is allowed 
the rate of interest actually earned on all payments to his credit 
for one year or more, 

Dividends may be left in the fund to draw interest on the same 
basis. 

The usual forms of policies are offered. 

The insured may take an endowment maturing at age sixty- 
five, when he will need the money for his own support in his 
old age. 

He may take a term expiring at age sixty-five, when he ordi- 
narily has no earning power to protect by indemnity against 
death and often has other estate or has no dependents. 

Gains and savings, or so-called dividends, are paid at the end 
of the first year and every year after, 

The insured may change his policy to any other plan. 

It keeps the money at home where it will be invested. 

It is to be conducted on the same basis as all sound old line 
life insurance. 

It is done in daylight with all the facts before the insured. 

It brings home an understanding of all insurance. 

It gives the insured an added interest in the honesty and 
efficiency of his State government, which will make it better 
all around. 

It is the stepping stone to annuities to protect old age and 
perhaps to solving other economic and industrial problems. 

It will increase confidence in life insurance and encourage the 
extension of its protection to every resident of the State, and 
will increase the business of sound companies and societies. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS INDEMNITY. 


‘Life insurance meets a plain, every day need for indemnity 
against a part of the loss by death. It is not a speculation or 
a gamble. On any sound plan the cost of insurance 1s propor- 
tioned to the indemnity and is an expense each year for which 
there is no return but the indemnity. The investment, if any, is 
incidental and extends only to the reserve or overpayments which 
is not to be used for current costs of insurance. 

The basis and plan of this insurance is exactly the same as 
that in use by the larger and older companies in this country. 
It differs in that premiums generally provide a smaller amount 
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for expenses than in other cases where dividends or refunds of 
savings and gains are to be paid, due to the fact that the law 
provides for no agents or solicitors. 

Another feature which is new is that there is placed before the 
applicant and the policyholder in dollars and cents for each year 
during the possible history of his insurance, the amount of his 
money provided according to the mortality table for the payment 
of death claims, and the amount which it is agreed to maintain 
as the reserve to his credit. This table also illustrates the plan 
on which the business of life insurance is conducted when a 
definite death rate and rate of interest is assumed, as is done 
in all sound life insurance. 


HOW TO MAKE APPLICATIONS. 


Persons making application must be citizens of, or within, the 
State of Wisconsin at the time. Medical examinations will only 
be made in the State. Application blanks may be had from the 
commissioner of insurance, Madison, Wis. Under the law, ap- 
plication blanks are also furnished to each city, village and county 
clerk, to each bank which is a State depository, and to each fac- 
tory inspector. 

Applications may be transmitted through these officers. Each 
application must be accompanied by one full annual premium 
and $2 medical examination fee. An: application may also be 
transmitted direct to the commissioner of insurance by the appli- 
cant, who may then retain a fee of 25 cents for transmitting the 
application, and 1 per cent. on the amount of the remittance, 
which is the fee otherwise retained by the city, village, town or 
county clerk, State depository or factory inspector. The appli- 
cant will then be referred to a medical examiner, acting under 
the direction of the State Board of Health. If the application 
discloses the fact that the applicant is probably uninsurable, he 
will be so advised, and medical examination ordered only after his 
request therefor. On the approval of the application, the policy 
will issue direct to the insured by mail. If the applicant is un- 
insurable, the payment will be returned, less the medical, appli- 
cation and remittance fee. 

Policy forms follow with explanations of conditions attached 


thereto. 
WISCONSIN LIFE FUND RATES. 


The first table shows the premium rates for the life fund. 
These premiums continue level throughout the premium paying 
period. The other tables show how the premium payments are 
used each year to pay the cost of the insurance and to accu- 
‘ mulate, with interest, the reserve, amounting to $1,000 at age 
ninety-five on the ordinary life, $1,000 at age sixty-five on the 
endowment at age sixty-five, and $1,000 at age forty-five on the 
ten year endowment. The deaths each year are figured at the 
rate shown by the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and interest is figured at 3 per cent. All savings from a smaller 
number of deaths, gains from a greater ‘ate of interest, as well 
as savings in expense, will be used to pay dividends at the end 
of each year, except stich surplus as is required to be held by law. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN LIFE FUND. 


AnnuaL Premium Rates Per $1,000 AM. 3 PER CrEenT. PARTICIPATING. 
Section 1989m, Ch. 577, Laws 1911. 
Ordinary 20 Pay- ro Year Endowment Term . 
Age. Life. ment Life. Endowment. at 65. to 65. Age. 
20 $17.84 $26.93 $91.24 $20.22 $14.23 20 
oy 18.16 27.28 91.27 20.68 14.39 21 
22 1 Sap Aa 27.64 91.30 21.18 14.57 22 
23 18.87 28.01 - 91.34 21.69 14.76 23 
24 19.25 28.41 91.38 22.24 14.94 24 
25 19.65 28.81 QI.42 22.82 TS at5, 25 
26 20.07 29.23 Q1.47 23-44 15.36 26 
2 20.51 29.66 gI.51 24.09 15.58 27 
28 20.95 30.11 91.56 24.78 15.81 28 
29 21.46 30.57 91.62 25.52 16.05 29 
30 21.96 RELO7, 91.68 26.30 16.31 30 
31 22.49 B17, Q1.75 27.14 16.57 31 
32 23.07 32.10 91.82 28.02 16.86 32 
33 23.66 32.64 91.90 28.97 17.16 33 
34 24-30 33-21 91.98 29.99 17.48 34 
35 24.96 33.81 92.07 31.08 17.80 35 
36 25.67 34-43 92.18 32.26 18.15 36 
37 26.42 35-09 92.29 33n 52 18.52 37 
38 27.20 35-78 92.42 34.87 18.91 38 
39 28.03 36.49 92.56 36.35 19.32 39 
40 28.92 37-24 92-73 37-94 19.76 40 
41 29.86 38.04 92.90 39.66 20.23 41 
42 30.86 . 38.89 93-10 41.56 20.72 42 
43 31.92 39-77 93-33 43.62 21.24 43 
44 33-04 40.71 93-59 45.88 21.80 - 44 
45 34.26 AT 7% 93-88 48.38 22.39 45 
46 35-53 42.77 94.22 51.13 23.03 46 
47 36.90 43.90 94.61 54-19 23.70 47 
48 38.36 45-11 95-04 57-61 24.42 48 
49 39-91 46.39 95-53 61.45 25.18 49 
50 41.57 47.76 96.08 65.79 26.00 50 
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10-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Gross) premiusminss <1 cle ale cclolee sie teialer tales arene $92.07 
AGE. 35. Gharge for (expenses... os ¢ rent tere pee eee ihe ae i 
Wet premiums 1% eccreute 10 orersclaiecm eam rent sks, stam) diveatiete 89.30 


End of Cost of In- End of Cost of In- 

















Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. 
I $8.20 $2.68 $83.78 6 $4.38 $16.24 $553.29 
2 ON) 5-19 170.74 Vf 3-42 19.28 658.45 
3 6.82 7.80 261.02 8 2.38 22.43 767.80 
4 6.07 10.51 354-76 9 1.24 25.07ih 881.57 
5 525 13.32 452-13 10 o 29.13 1,000.00 

ORDINARY LIFE, 
Gross: Premitimls).:). 8. 2,00 + 5's + see lelelslohs oleate see $24.96 
AGE. 35. ; Charge ‘for “expenSe etre sini stieresi sin tiers atals tare eee 3.88 
IN Gt Gir Ermiteamieys soa, scnvats, creslal stay oe obele 9) sate St lei W teen 21.08 

End of Cost of In- End of Cost of In- 

Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. 
I $8.83 $0.63 $12.88 31 $18.38 $16.32 $541.94 
2 8.85 1.02 26.13 32 19.20 16.89 560.71 
3 8.87 1.42 39.76 33 20.04 17-45 579.20 
4 8.90 1.83 53:77 34 20.94 18.01 597-35 
5 8.94 2.25 68.16 35 21.84 18.55 615.14 
6 8.98 2.68 82.94 36 22.79 19.09 632.52 
7 9.03 eee 98.11 37 23.7% 19.61 649.50 
8 9.09 3.58 113.68 38 24.63 20.12 666.07 
9 Gus 4.04 129.65 39 25.46 20.61 682.30 

10 9.24 4-52 146.01 40 26.27 27.00: 698.21 
II 9-34 5.01 162.70 ile 4d 27.00 21.58 713 187 

12 9.49 5-52 179.87 42 27.69 22.05 729.31 

13 9.63 6.03 197-35 43 28.37 22.51 744.53 
14 9.82 6.55 215.16 44 29.06 22.97 759.52 

15 10.05 7.09 233-28 45 20.73 23.42 774.29 

16 10.31 7.63 251.68 46 30.53 23.86 788.70 
07 10.60 8.18 270.34 47 Zi 27 24.29 802.80 

18 10.94 8.74 289.22 48 31.96 24.72 816.64 
19 11.30 9.32 308.32 49 32.49 250g 830.36 

20 11.70 9.88 327.58 50 32.96 25.54 844.02 

21 BoA 10.46 347.00 5I 33-57 25.95 857.48 

22 12.60 II.04 366.52 52 34.417 2 ee zoego 870.51 

23 13.09 11.63 386.14 53 35-52 26.75 882.82 

24 13.63 222 405.81 54 36.60 297.02 804.42 

25 14.21 12.81 425.49 55 37..38 275A 905.59 

26 14.81 13.40 445.16 56 37-94 27.80 916.53 

27 15.46 13.99 464.77 57 39.01 28.13 926.73 

28 16.14 14.58 484.29 58 4,21 28.43 935-03 

29 16.84 15.16 503.69 59 41.96 28.68 942.83 

30 17-59 15-74 522.92 60 43-04 28.92 949.79 

61 fo) 29.13 1,000.00 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 6s. 
Grogs “Premitim . .,. ./er2!s ere bhete es e1eos boptele = aie eee 1.0 
AGE. 35. Charge:<for expense 05.0. ole Obie lelaae oot The 
Net... preriivma«¥).dc sis cle nasis'e probed ete eae eae 27.83 

End of Cost of In- End of Cost of In- 

Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. Year. Insurance. terest. Reserve. 
I $8.77 $0.84 $19.90 16 $8.17 $r2err $407.52 
2 8.72 1.43 40.44 T7, 8.14 13-06 440.27 
3 8.67 2.06 61.66 18 8.09 14.05 474.06 
4 8.62 2.68 83.55 19 8.02 15.05 : 508.92 
5 8.57 3235 106.16 20 7.92 T6.EE 544.94 
6 8.53 4.02 129.48 21 7.76 7. ro 582.20 
Z 8.47 Mare 153-56 22 7.54 18.30 620.79 
8 8.42 5.45 178.42 23 Ver 19.47 660.85 
9 8.37 6.18 204.06 24 6.82 20.66 702.52 
10 8.33 6.96 230.52 25 6.28 21.91 745.98 
II 8.29 7.76 257.82 26 5357 23.22 791.46 
12 8.26 Ses 285.96 27 4.64 24.58 839.23 
13 8.22 9.42 314.99 28 3-45 26.01 889.62 
14 8.20 10.29 344-91 29 1.93 Bae 943.04 

15 8.18 EPoIO 375-75 30 fo) 29.13 1,000.00 





SOME COMMENTS BY THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


While the net premiums are on the basis of the American 
Experience 3 per cent. Table the loading is very low. This 
means that there is not the same margin for expenses and con- 
tingencies that standard companies have in their premiums. If 
the mortality is bad, or if expenses prove considerably higher 
than is anticipated, there may be real danger in this fact. 

It seems improbable that the medical selection will be good. 
Apparently there will be no machinery to obtain the services of 
trained examiners to make the actual examinations or of any 
experienced board at headquarters to determine on the selection 
of risks. Also the lack of agents and the fact that the policyholder 
will seek insurance voluntarily means a certain selection against 
the company, which tends to make for a high mortality. The 
provision in the law regarding the distribution of surplus is a 
curious one. It provides that a percentage of the surplus at- 
tributable to each policy in each year shall be retained. Ap- 
parently this would mean that so long as there was any surplus 
a portion of each year’s surplus would be retained and added to 
the already existing surplus fund. Thus, if the scheme is suc- 
cessful and policies are entitled to any dividends at all, there 
would be an always increasing surplus fund which could be de- 
creased only by an actual deficit in the year’s operations. 

It is claimed that the only expense from the fund will be for 
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clerical help. It is usually expensive economy to save the sala- 

ries of efficient managers of any business by putting the manage- EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 

ment into the hands of clerks, but possibly the State is to pay FOR 

for such management and will be able notwithstanding to keep 

it free from political influences, although no indication is shown DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 

SUmEnTeeiiaa reno Mey eun lteter Selections One T1SKGe 'a tC) CONS (Cm 

ered necessary. Furthermore, if the number insuring 1s small, Field workers who intend to make a per- 

even clerical expenses may come heavier on each policyholder : 

than does the expenses of the management of a large company. | Manency of the business are wanted for several 

The policy form is curious. It takes a long paragraph to ex- : : . 

plain what the reserve is, the explanation depending upon: “the pleces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 

cost of insurance,” and the method being the retrospective method. | with exclusive control of the territory, and 

To one who understands what the cost of insurance is the ex- : : ene 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 


planation, doubtless, gives an idea of what constitutes the reserve. 


Generally, however, it is believed that the policyholder does not | wij]] be made with first-class men who will give 


care to study out a description of what the reserve is, but is in- : : j ; ; 
terested rather in the figures which show the cash surrender value their entire time to the business. For particulars 
of the policy. If this belief is correct the paragraph explaining “ 

ste! address: 
the reserve and the figures for the cost of insurance are entirely 


superfluous. On the other hand some of the important standard THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
privileges to the policyholder of the modern policy form’ are INSURANCE COMPANY, 


omitted entirely, such as optional modes of settlement. Also 

there is no statement of dividend options and it does not appear 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
from the policy that dividends can be used to purchase additions 
to the policy at all. 

A feature decidedly illiberal is that the surrender of the policy 
for cash, or for extended, or paid up insurance can be made only 
by six months’ previous notice, while practically all policies now 
issued by life insurance companies give the option of cash sur- 
render value, or paid up, or extended insurance on default in pay- 





No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ment of premium by election at that time without previous notice. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
In the matter of policy loans the interest rate is high, being FREDRIC W. JENKINS, president 
6 per cent. ; : Z 








North British & Mercantile 


ip. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
Pecgte, 1910) 9°" - 1 5151/826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 


Bstablished 1809. 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES ts ao eo 


Best Policies, Largest Commissions or OFFICE: 
Profit Sharing Contract 76 WILLIAM STREET, 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. New York City 


A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 











20% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY || |London & Lancashire 
me Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
50°/ LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 








VN 


ee ee EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE \ 


=: LOND . 
Agents who solicit ‘‘PREFERRED”’ accident \, LANCASHIRE | Ha rtford 
risks will be interested in our new policies. FIRE \ CONN. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. my INSURANCE COMPAN 


LTD. 
KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
290-292 Broadway, New York 


Manager 
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Insurance Company of ECONOMY 


North America Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
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PHILADEBLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 


FIRE MARINE 
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HOSE has passed the rigid 
RENT INLAND inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 
AUTOMOBILE ¢8 Every step 4 the process of 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT Rees manufacture must be passed 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST a2 upon before the label is af- 
3 vee ree as fixed, and each length is tested 
& t , 
Agents in all the principal cities and towns. i to 400 pounds after coupling 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. mie to ee chinped, aaa 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, “WwW eat hibit at the Int tional RUBBER and 
S - - , es ave an exhibit at the Internationa an 
Vice President. Second Vice President. Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
ie. Se THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street PASS ole 
, i CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
ime) HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 
German American 
| The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
eat Company which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
* ew York most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
CAPITAL gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
$ a Oo oO oO oO Oo oO reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
9 9 the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
2 8 O 2 Oo 7 4. dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
9 9 over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
N "4 > RPLUS now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 


8, 44 7,6 &S 8 deferred dividends.—*' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.”” 1-27-12. 


20, 2 4 9. 7 zs 2 phen cee F MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘“‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 

















CAPIDAL.) a oi-ae= - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 
Assets; January 1, 1gi2e.s: 1. eee cetneae eee ae ,000, 428.7 SS 
Total ' Tiabilides, exceot Capital Ss ..acccetigieacdeeee ee Seater’ Accident and Health Insurance 
per pie Raine bd va rela ee ee. g encore ae ee ee ee : gc,089-09 Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Z FF, BUELL, Special Agent Troy, NY eee Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
1825. THE 1912. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA ¥ A N O V E R 
Cash Capital .2 3/5 s.gic.0 tie cYeresels eisvetelo.n,a\ate a sva/o eile ale'a Ste ATU RUE ES $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and Gall sLiabilitiess.<525 snipe «+ ceicgeiiemmlehieeee 4,031,620.85 
SULPIUS jo. este oie alts cle rele= cle «1s hielo) eilaiasicle'syo eles ce slpteaatmtelain enti 2,240,478.24 
Total es] antiary wis) FOL 25 ne visa bate stciece oc'e clelec mete esata Sirs $7,622,099.09 ° 3 
Agencies Fire Insurance Company 
kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. | HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec, | !# all the Principal Places 


WM. |, DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. im the United States. OF NEW YORK. 


i Oct. 26, t 


1912. 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593. 29 
Capital, : : 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
t 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, $2538, 319, 009.00 
(Paid-for basis) 

ios Sl hs ot 76,518,945.94 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 

Contingency Reserve, . 9,070,012.81 


(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 





BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 





If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
authorized territory, will be submitted., 


W.D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cause Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability Any Sickness or Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur E. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PH€CENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. BD, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD | Joint 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD § MANAGERS 
ELSA 











Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated.under the Liws of Pennsylvanie) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., INCORPORATED 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANGH 
JANUARY 1, 1912 


NNEC oe AOR BAO GR RRO OS ORDO ER OCC TOLCOC COOOL GIT DODO $1,657,481 .26 
PEIADILILIES In oie eiclecie:a deialaie cists 6 cloveic cid viciele ies cc's bivleles'e alesse isieie\e 935,002.52 
INGER OULD IUS ctevetartatece.c 0's clole!s/clots alee! eleva cleo eVels'slsiele e's e's $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W.R BROCK, Vice President 
W. B. MEIKLE, General M2n2ger. 





SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. of NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whole career; 
The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 
Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 
The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 
The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 

For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, % Viee?resdent 
34 Nassau Street - - - New York, N. Y. | 

















TERLING | 











—- Fir»e -—-— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - ~ - 473,580.69 


Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 





YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


| 
“FL. & DD.” GUARANTEE a is 


THE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 


eer Jefferson Fire 


Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Organized 1890 
Capital, = = - = = $2,.000,000.00 
Assets, 


= 8§,133,000.57 
Surplus to Polltesholdere: 4,818, 481.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President ae 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE RA lek ea Ey 520 Walnut Street 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 














More than 15,000 fires have been prevented from spreading through the action of 


Ten Thousand of these fires were entirely put out by the Sprinklers 
Our Periodical 


The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


is full of information about Sprinkler Protection. — SAN ee CT 


: : 3 : A Plants, Warehouses and Offices in alae Cities 
You will receive it regularly if you ask for it. of United States and Canad 





Continental Insurance Company 


of New York. 


A wise agent makes his strongest company his leader. That company is certain to be the Continental 


Home Office: 


Western Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
HENRY EVANS, President 





The Weckly Wnderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Tue policyholders of the Prudential who are inter- 
ested in the deferred dividend fund are to be felicitated 
on its salvation by the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals from the taxation grab by the Newark city au- 
thorities. The highest court in the State has definitely 
decided that the fund is a company liability and belongs 
to the policyholders, and consequently not taxable as an 
asset by the city assessor. Any check to the growing 
disposition of States and municipalities for reaching out 
for life insurance accumulations to meet their growing 
expenses is a matter for congratulation. The legislative 
bureaus of the national insurance organizations which 
are to make an anti-taxation campaign im the legislatures 
this winter will feel encouraged by the New Jersey suc- 
cess. The memorandum of Statistician Boies, of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, presented at 
the Detroit Conference showed that the yearly tax on 
insurance collected by States amounts to over $15,000,000, 
while the expense of maintaining supervisory State in- 
surance departments is but little more than $1,000,000 
or 6.5 per cent. The difference is sheer grab; a tax on 
the virtues of providence and care for the future. 


Next Tuesday is election day throughout the country. 
As the Presidential candidates are those most in the lime- 
light the greater interest of the electorate naturally cir- 
cles around them. But there are nearly forty State legis- 
latures to be elected, and in a local sense they are equally 
as important. Insurance men of all classes should bear 
‘in mind that their business affairs are much at the mercy 
of the men who make laws, and they have a vital interest 
in the quality of those lawmakers. The records as to 
insurance of some of these candidates for election are 
notoriously bad, and the voting underwriter is serving 
himself when he works and casts his ballot against these 
hostiles. Do not help to send to the State capitols the 


men who through malice, ignorance, self-interest or cus-> 


sedness are one’s business enemies. The New York Bar 
Association has a custom of considering the qualifications 
of judicial candidates, and of publicly recommending 
those who stand the test of merit to choice by the elec- 
torate. No such board of review exists among fire, life 
and casualty underwriters, but their representative or- 
ganizations might with equal propriety take upon them- 
selves a similar duty. As it is at present, the individual 








i 








voter should endeavor to inform himself of the attitude 
of legislative candidates toward insurance and vote ac- 
cordingly. 





Tue New York Public Service Commission has had 
its lesson, and it is to be hoped that under the sobering 
effect there will be no further needless outbreaks against 
reasonable conditions. Because the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange required abutting property owners on 
the new subway to observe certain regulations modifying 
the fire hazard, the commission in its unwisdom precipi- 
tently called upon the Attorney General to make an in- 
vestigation of the question whether the Exchange is not 
an “illegal combination in violation of the laws of the 
State,’ which it is his duty to proceed to break up. One 
reason given by the commission for its opposition to the 
Exchange rule was that there had not been a fire in the 
subway work in twelve years. All this bad temper has 
been changed by the discovery on examination of the 
present subway work by the engineers and other repre- 
sentatives of the commission that an actual fire and smoke 
hazard does exist, against which the Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is justified in taking some precautions. The 
official report of this week’s conference on the subway 
insurance situation, given out by the New York State 
Insurance Department, makes the explicit declaration that 
“the inspection resulted in impressing all the invited con- 
ferees that a real fire hazard exists, and one that should 
be guarded against.” As the Exchange consented to a 
modification of its requirements within the limits of safety 
and the Public Service Commission is willing to guarantee 
that the city shall meet the increase in expense caused 
to contractors by making changes, it tooks as if this 
tempest raised by the commission is quieted. At any rate 
the Attorney General will not be required to blow up the 
Exchange at present. 


In his annual report, just issued, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Preus, of Minnesota, recommends that all em- 
ployees of the insurance department—with the exception 
of the commissioner and his deputy—be placed on a civil 
service basis and kept in office. He speaks wisely when 
he says: “There can be no question but that the public 
can best be served by the retention in office of those ac- 
quainted with the work of the department, and insurance 
companies can as well be served, with less annoyance ~ 
to them, by the continuance in service of such employees.” 
The commissioner could have properly added that there 
should exist some moral civil service understanding that 
would keep good department chiefs and their deputies 
in office. Take himself, for example. He has been a 
valuable official during the short time he has served; 
active in protecting the interests alike of the insured and 
the insurers. He intimates in his report that his term 
of office is about to close. Perhaps he feels in his bones 
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that the political party other than his will win in the 
contest of next Tuesday. But why should he, an efficient 
man, who has learned to administer well the business of 
his position, be displaced to make room for a political 
opponent who may not be efficient, and who will have 
to learn the business. The system is all wrong, of course. 
Let the political science educators, whose voices are ring- 
ing through the land at this time, advocate, in the interest 
‘of good government, the permanence in office of ap- 
pointive State officials who do well. It is an interesting 
comment on the above that of the fifty-one State insur- 
ance commissioners in office ten years ago but three are 
in office today: Messrs. Wright, of Georgia; Young, of 
North Carolina, and Gray, of Rhode Island. 








facts and Opinions. 





The funeral services for Vice President Emanuel H. A. 
Correa, of the Home insurance company, were held on Satur- 
day at his late residence in Seventy-eighth street, and were 
attended by representatives of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, New York Board of Fire Under- 
Underwriters, Eastern Union, South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, New York Board of Fire Underwriters and New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, in all of which Mr. Correa 
was an active and influential member. The committee of the 
National Board consisted of E. G. Richard, Charles L. Case, 
Harold Herrick, Henry Evans and J. L. Cunningham. At a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Home on Thursday 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the death of its director and vice president, Emanuel 
H, A. Correa, the Home insurance company has lost an able executive, 
whose distinguished services, unswerving loyalty, courage and ability have 
been spent in the advansement and upbuilding of this corporation over a 
period of thirty-threé years. A man of unusual force of character, an 
earnest fighter for what he considered the right, yet a worthy opponent 
who retained the respect and the personal esteem of those with whom he con- 
tended. Impulsive and generous to a fault, he was a model of straightfor- 
ward and single minded honesty and sincerity, coupled with a firmness 
which we respected and a gentleness which we loved. We, his associates 
who knew him best, realize what a lasting monument he has left behind in 
the memory of those by whom his kind deeds will not be forgotten. The 
insurance fraternity has lost a prominent underwriter, at all times a 
strenuous upholder by speech and action of the best practices in American 
fire underwriting—a helpful and influential figure in counsel, considerate in 
victory, buoyant in defeat, a cheerful and agreeable associate, and a most 
loyal comrade. His high ideal of duty and rectitude, and his uniform 
courtesy, claimed the devoted affection of his many friends. 


The Cleveland Inspection Bureau has issued a report on 
the recent fire in the wholesale grocery of H. C. Christy & 
Co., stating the conditions and drawing the underwriting 
lessons. The building was seven stories high, of large area, 
with the steel and cast iron members not fireproofed, and 
had open stairways and elevator shafts.. The fire spread rap- 
idly to all the floors through the unprotected vertical open- 
ings, and as much of the contents was highly combustible the 
.steel and iron supports soon buckled, the building collapsing 
with a practically total loss. The bureau says that the fire 
resistance was little better than if the building had been 
of light frame construction. The bureau holds that buildings 
‘of this height and area, with unprotected steel or iron sup- 
ports, unprotected vertical openings and combustible con- 
tents, should not be permitted under any building ordinance 
or code. Buildings of this height and area, even if of stand- 
.ard construction, should be sprinklered. Conservative under- 
writing judgment should be used in not writing insurance on 
such risks. The insurance loss was $117,000 on building and 
fixtures, all in stock companies. The contents loss was $250,- 
000, of which $18*,050 was in the Individual Underwriters of 


New York, $40,000 in the Wholesale Grocers’ Reciprocal Ex- 
chage of St. Louis, and $30,000 in mutuals and miscellaneous 
concerns. 


The suggestion of holding a conference of raters in Chi- 
cago in November, to consider the formulation of a general 
and uniform schedule for the rating of dwelling risks, has 
aroused a great deal of interest, and many suggestions are 
being made on the subject. One or two propositions have 
already been worked out, but they are criticised as too com- 
plicated. The proposed schedule, being applied to the smaller 
risks of the country, must naturally be handled by the local 
agents and brokers, and it is essential that it shall be one 
which can be understood and applied by them and with the 
proper results. One suggestion by an experienced rater is that 
the usual system of formulating a charge be reversed. In- 
stead of beginning with the standard and ideal risk and add- 
ing charges for defects he proposes that the comparison take 
a high rated risk and give credit for improvements. The 
theory is that this schedule must be handled and applied by 
local agents-and brokers. They would not be apt to discover 
all the defects that should be taken into consideration, be- 
cause of their desire to get as low a rate as possible for their 
customer, while if the high rated risk were taken as a stand- 
ard and credits were given for all betterments, their interest 
would be to find as many as possible of these and thus to 
secure a proper and thorough application of the schedule. 


In the United States District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, a 
decision was rendered on Monday, by Judge Day, in the 
case of A. M. Weber against the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
holding that the company is required to render an accounting 
to tontine policyholders. If the decision of Judge Day is 
upheld by the higher courts it probably will mean the dis- 
tribution of much greater sums of money to tontine policy- 
holders than they have been receiving. A dispatch to the 
Journal of Commerce says: 


Weber in his action asked an accounting of funds alleged to aggregate 
$32,000,00c. In the bill of comolaint it was held that the insurance com- 
pany, although it had earned an average of 4.6 per cent. on tontine funds, 
had credited but 3 per cent. to the policyholders, and had retained the 
balance in a general surplus fund. Judge Noyes, of Milwaukee, who, with 
Squire Sanders and Dempsey, of Cleveland, argued the demurrer, asserted 
that the company in its tontine policies had not agreed to account for the 
interest, and that the rights of policyholders were limited by the terms of 
the contract. The tontine policyholders contended that as the insurance 
company is a purely mutual company, without capital stock, its surplus was 
a trust fund, and that the relation was one of trustee and cestnique trust. 
This. claim was upheld by the court. In the opinion of policyholders’ 
counsel, this holding, if adhered to by the higher courts, will result in an 
additional dividend being paid tontine poiicyholders interested in the 
action, even though they had settled their policies already, and had sur- 
rendered them, if the settlement was made in ignorance of a possible claim 
upon the general surplus. 


At conferences held last week at the New York city office 
of the New York Insurance Department, the conferees rep- 
resenting the Public Service Commission, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, New York Fire Department, Merchants’ 
Association and New York Insurance Department reached 
an agreement regarding the fireproof cut-offs to be used when 
buildings are opened along the line of the new subways. As 
a result of this agreement, openings from the subway into 
abutting walls and buildings will be closed with fire walls 
acceptable to the Public Service Commission, the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and the Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Furthermore, as a result of this agreement, the property own- 
ers along the line of the subway will hereafter be relieved 
of the charges for subway communication and builders’ risk, 
exclusive of certain exceptional cases. 
Exchange has consented to consider as fireproof a wall con- 
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structed of 6 inch hollow tile set in good mortar and will not 
charge extra premium if this is done. The Public Service 
Commission has consented to order the contractors to build 
these walls, and the Fire Prevention Bureau will order prop- 
erty owners to make alterations where the cut-off walls do 
not make the openings safe from fire. 


The appointment is announced of Albert F. Dean as successor 
to the late A. J. Harding as Western manager of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine at Chicago. John C. Harding and W. 
C. Lininger will continue as assistant managers and E. G. 
Carlisle as second assistant manager. Mr. Dean had been 
associated with Mr. Harding for thirty-seven years, for twen- 
ty-five years as his assistant, until he was admitted to the 
joint management as Harding & Dean last year. He is a 
native of Indiana, a civil war veteran, and was a representative 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine in the field before he be- 
came assistant Western manager. His chief fame in the fire 
insurance world rests upon his authorship of the analytic 
system of rating, known in the business as the Dean 
Schedule. He is the author also of a number of books on 
insurance. The funeral of A. J. Harding at Evanston 
was largely attended by underwriters. The interment was 
at Rosehill Cemetery. The memorial meeting of the Chicago 
Board was held on Friday afternoon of last week, and high 
tributes to Mr. Harding were paid by George W. Law, R. S. 
Critchell, Thomas Bates, Holger de Roode, A. G. Dugan, 
W. E. Mariner, Charles H. Case, Clarence S. Pellet, Conrad 
Wilkowsky and W. E. Higbee. 


A St. Louis press dispatch says that a majority of the fire 
insurance men in St. Louis expect trouble from the Missouri 
State fire insurance rating law, which should go into effect 
next month, or, at farthest, by the first of next year. It adds: 


The general opinion is that the law cannot be enforced, and that it is 
unfavorable in many particulars to all parties concerned. It is said that 
strong pressure will be brought either to repeal or to amend the law in 
the next Legislature. The Superintendent of Insurance in Missouri has 
contended that no legal rates exist in Missouri, but the companies which 
have filed rates with the commissioner, in compliance with the State law, 
declare that the rates already are legal, whether they have been passed 
upon by the State Superintendent or not. Last week about five more com- 
panies adopted the Missouri Actuarial Bureau rates on risks in St. Louis, 
making a total of about 90 per cent. of all the companies writing fire and 
tornado insurance in St. Louis; and it is expected before November 15 
that practically all of the companies will have come into line and will 
name the same rates. These rates, except on risks where automatic 
sprinkler equipments are used, will be about 10 per cent. higher on an 
average than the former rates, although it has been found that many manu- 
facturers and merchants will be entitled to a discount where sprinklers 
are used. Where sprinkler systems are used the average discount on the 
old rate is about 25 per cent., but otherwise the increase is approximately 
the same percentage; and, as go per cent. of the stores and factories are 
not equipped, it is reasonably expected that there will be a general increase 
in the fire rates in St. Louis if the new rates obtain. 








The attack on the present management of the Security 
‘Mutual Life of Binghamton, in a circular signed by C. A. Pow- 
ers, has caused the company to invite a committee of policy- 
holders, composed of some of the leading business men of 
Binghamton, to examine the books and records of the com- 
pany and make a report thereon. The committee, which is 
composed of Messrs. William Nelson, W. M. McLean, John 
R. Clements, S. J. Koerbel and Walker F. Sherwood, report 
as follows, referring particularly to a reply to Mr. Powers 
made by Secretary La Due: 


We, the undersigned policyholders in this company and residents of the 
city of Binghamton, N. Y., desire to state that we have had free access to 
the books and records of the Security Mutual Life insurance company, and 
also to certain testimony referred to in a circular letter recently addressed 
to the policyholders by Charles A. La Due, secretary of this company. We 
have made a thorough investigation of the truth and correctness of all of 
‘the statements made in Mr. La Due’s letter, with a view of satisfying our- 
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selves as to the real condition of the Security Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany, and especially with regard to what has been said in a circular re- 
cently issued and signed by C. A. Powers, as chairman of a so called 
policyholders’ association. The results of our investigation show con- 
clusively that all of the statements made by Mr. La Due in his letter to 
the policyholders are correct, and that many of the statements contained 
in the C. A. Powers circular are misleading, and are not based on facts. 


It is difficult to obtain general figures on insurance rates 
on different classes of buildings. So many elements in con- 
sruction and occupancy enter into the rates that generalized 
figures are almost unobtainable. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce, however, has been accumulating information on 
this subject, from which it is learned that a fireproof building 
without automatic sprinklers pays an average rate of 22 cents 
per $100 valuation on the building and 42 cents on the con- 
tents. A mill constructed building, the interior of which is 
entirely wood, but which is protected by automatic sprin- 
klers, has a rate of 23 cents on the building and only 32 
cents on the contents. This means that the non-fireproof 
building has a lower total insurance charge if it is protected 
by automatic sprinklers than does a strictly fireproof building 
without sprinklers. The further comparison is shown by the 
fact that the mill constructed building without sprinklers has 
a rate of 57 cents on the building and $1.04, more than I per 
cent., on the contents. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents was held at Boston on Saturday 
and was largely attended. The subscription to the publicity 
extension fund of the National Association was increased 
from $300 to $600. Addresses were made by President Lovett, 
of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters; President Slade, 
of the New England Insurance Exchange, and President For- 
bush, of the Insurance Library Association. The following 


resolutions were adopted: 

We stand as a unit against any effort from any direction to repeal or 
modify resident agency laws now in force in this commonwealth, believing 
that the protection afforded by this law has been helpful to the local 
agent. 

We commend those companies who do not operate underwriters’ agencies 
and urge the members to discourage companies that maintain multiple 
agencies or annexes by making special efforts for companies that are 
loyal to sole agency principles. We here reaffirm our position in favor of 
the sole agency principle, believing that the annexes are a hindrance to 
the advancement and well being of the agents interested in the develop- 
ment of the insurance business. 





Regarding marine risks as affected by the present war be- 
tween Turkey and Greece and the Balkan powers, President 
Raven, of the Atlantic Mutual insurance company of New 


York, said to a representative of the Journal of Commerce: 

The scope of the war risk has been very much limited in recent years. 
The so-called ‘“‘war clause’? was based originally on acts of piracy, which 
were classed with other perils in carrying on sea commerce. In our Civil 
War cargoes were captured on the high seas and burned by the Confed- 
erates, and the losses were so large that the insurances were very high. 
But the war risks now are confined to hostile acts that are pretty well 
covered by the maritime law. These hostile acts against a ship and its 
cargo are still committed in the case of vessels under the hostile flag 
being seized when suspected of carrying contraband of war, but neutral 
cargoes are more protected and the war risk in the peril clause is the 
danger that may arise from dangers to navigation or of uncertainty of 
delivery and the like that may arise from the state of war that may exist. 
The additional rate put on is to cover such risks. Where there is a small 
risk, as in the case of neutral ships, the amount may be only % per cent., 
but if the goods are shipped in ships belonging to the combatant countries, 
as in this case, Greece, the amount asked may be 2 per cent. 


In relation to its suspended business, the New York Life 


has been obliged to issue the following notice to its agents: 

We regret that we have not yet been able to release any of the business 
which has recently been written and sent out suspended as to delivery until 
1913. Our inability to release any of this suspended business is due to 
the large amount of non-suspended business still outstanding in the field. 
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The total paid business of the company, together with this non-suspended 
business, approximate the maximum we are permitted to issue and deliver 
in the year 1912. Agents wili confer a great favor upon the management 
of the company by closing up this non-suspended business as rapidly as 
possible. 1, Either by reporting the premiums on said business; 2, by return- 
ing the policies for cancellation in cases where they cannot be placed; or, 3, 
in cases where the agent is uncertain as to whether he will be able to 
deliver the business or be compelled to return it for cancellation—by re- 
turning said policies at once to the home office, with request to have same 
redated and réissued; policies so redated and reissued will be sent out, sub- 
ject to 1913 delivery. Please close up this outstanding business in one 
of the three ways suggested immediately. By so doing you will enable 
the home office to release a considerable amount of the suspended business 
which can be at once delivered and reported. 


The death of Henry C. Mortimer, a trustee of the New 
York Life insurance company during the past twenty-three 
years, is the occasion of a memorial adopted at the last meet- 


ing of the board of trustees as follows: 

For the entire period he was active in the affairs of the company, serving 
at various times on the auditing committee, the agency committee, the 
executive committee, the loss committee and the finance committee. He 
was an expert accountant, a very rapid worker, and his service to the com- 
pany was always marked by a high order of efficiency. Mr. Mortimer 
also served the company in a finer way. He was a brave man. He did not 
run away when the company was attacked. He was at all times a gentleman, 
possessing not only the substantial qualities which give a man the right 
to that title, but being endowed also with a courtly and gracious manner, 
which greatly endeared him to all who knew him well. He served under 
four administrations. He passed through the troubles of 1892, and the 
insurance upheaval which occurred in 1905-6. He never changed, he was 
never attacked. He was modest, generous, kindly, and as a result sincerely 
beloved. We testify in this way to our appreciation of his character, and 
to our keen sense of sorrow. 


A new London Lloyds venture is the insurance of the lives 
of moving picture takers in the Balkan War. The Manches- 
ter Policyholder says: 

A considerable number of cinematograph operators have been dispatched 
to the Balkans ini order to secure permanent records of the course of 
events in that region during the exciting times which lie ahead. The lives 
of these persons have been, in several cases, insured at Lloyds on the 
basis of eight guineas per cent. for a period of six months, the risk covered 
being described as “‘accidents,’’ says the Financial Times, It is not quite 
clear whether underwriters intend to pay in the event of a stray shell com- 
ing into collision with any of the cinematograph representatives or merely 
to accept the risk of ordinary casualties. In any case the class of business 
is entirely new and serves to emphasize the extraordinary enteprise which 
characterizes the managers of the film companies which supply their wares 
to the picture palaces which now abound in every district. Without doubt 
the portrayal of actual fighting capable of being viewed from the ease 
and safety of an armchair will appeal to London audiences, assuming, of 
course, that the operators return alive with satisfactory results. 





At the annual meeting of the Iowa State Fire Prevention 
Association, held in Des Moines, very encouraging reports 
were made on the work done and the results secured during 
the past year, and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Page, Rochester German Underwriters; vice 
president, O. W. Follet, Home of New York; secretary and 
treasurer, W. H. Harrison, Commercial Union. The asso- 
ciation, which has been one of the most effective of such 
organizations, reported 451 individual inspections made dur- 
ing the past year, as compared with 361 during the previous 
year. Thirty printed town reports were published covering 
ninety-one pages, the risks being reported by lot and block 
in maps numbered for ready reference. Ninety-nine defects 
were remedied at the first request, 165 at the second request 
and ninety-nine on the third request. 





The California surplus line law, passed in r1or1, has been 
upheld by Judge Seawall, of the Superior Court in San Fran- 
cisco, in deciding a test case instituted several months ago 
to determine the validity of the act’s provisions. The case 
was that of E. C. Cooper, State Insurance Commissioner, 
versus J. A. Merrill, a former surplus line broker, who con- 


| and fellow brokers. 





sented to act as a party to the action on behalf of himself 
The principal point at issue was the 
validity of the provision denying brokers when preparing 
their annual statements for taxation purposes from taking 
credit for cancellations effected after the end of the year for 
which the statement is made. The court upheld the law 
both in this particular and as to its constitutionality on other 
points. 


The first five towns in Texas to secure the benefit of the 
Texas State Insurance Board’s reduction in insurance rates 
for low fire loss records are Bastrop, Floresville, Elgin, Kerr- 
ville and Wharton. These places get the maximum allow- 
ance of I5 per cent. off the final rate. A number of other 
towns have submitted data showing that they are entitled 
to all or part of the reduction authorized by the board, but 
it was announced today that their records had not been per- 
fected and got in proper shape for action. Until all of the re- 
quirements are complied with the names of these towns will 
be withheld. It is noticeable that of the towns which have 
secured the benefits of the reduction all of them are in 
southern Texas. Not one is in north Texas. However, 
some of the north Texas towns may secure reductions later 
on, 


A Frankfort telegram, mentioned in the London IJnusurance 
Observer, states that the dispute between the German Airship. 
Company and the British insurance companies in connection 
with the claims arising from the destruction of the Zeppelin 
airship Schwaben at Dusseldorf on June 28 last has been set- 
tled by compromise. This airship was insured for one year 
at 50 shillings per cent. for an amount of about £40,000. She 
was caught by a gust of wind when entering her shed and 
broke in two, with the result that the gas exploded. Under 
the terms of the insurance contract the risk of damage to the 
airship or its total destruction through the explosion of the 
hydrogen or oxygen in the balloon was specifically excluded, 
though the bursting of the balloon through the excessive fill- 
ing of it with gas was not to be deemed an explosion. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents was held at Bridgeport 
on Tuesday, with President Hobzer, of Bridgeport, in the 
chair. Charles L. McNiel reported very interestingly upon 
the session of the national convention held at Atlanta, and 
spoke at some length of. matters which came before that 
body and of resolutions adopted there. FE. S. Cowles an- 
swered for the delegates to the New England conference at 
Boston. The observance of “Fire Prevention Day” in the 
State was approved by the association. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Dale D. Butler, Middletown; vice 
presidents, Edward D. Keneen, Shelton; John J. Fisher, 
Bridgeport; Frederick F. Small, Hartford; secretary-treasurer,. 
William H. Heald, Stafford Springs. 


The Burley Tobacco Society and the Burley Tobacco Com- 
pany, jointly operated, have been sued by the officials of 
Kentucky for $20,000 in back taxes and penalties for trans- 
acting a fire insurance business without authority at law. 
The society organized a pool for carrying the tobacco of the 
growers of Kentucky and maintaining prices, and after secur- 
ing the storage of the tobacco of its members in warehouses. 
owned by it, imposed a charge for insurance, the owners as- 
suming that the insurance was paid in the regular way 
through stock companies. It is now claimed that the society 
has been carrying its own risk, and the State brings suit for 
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$6,000 as the 2 per cent. tax on $300,000 of fire insurance 
business written during the past two years, together with 
$15,000 as a penalty. 


In response to several inquiries as to the use of cotton and 
other certificates in North Carolina, Insurance Commissioner 
Young says: 

1. Under our law all fire insurance must be covered in the standard 
fire policy of this State, and any company not using the standard policy 
is subject to a penalty of from $50 to’ $200. 2, The use of the standard 
fire policy cannot be covered by a reference to the same, either not issued 
or issued to some agent or other person not having an interest in the 
property. Every certificate issued to the assured must refer to a standard 
policy issued to him. 3. After a standard fire policy is issued in this 
State to the assured, as many certificates covering in different locations 
and referring to the policy already issued, may be issued to the assured 
as is desired. But no cotton or other certificate must be issued in this 
State unless preceded by a standard fire policy issued to the assured and 
referred to in the certificate. 








“On account of the unwillingness of the New York Trust 
Company to release the fund of $200,000 which it holds as 
United States trustee of the Sovereign Fire insurance com- 
pany of Toronto, so as to permit the Globe-Rutgers Fire to 
take over its business, the reinsurance of the former of its 
business in this country is deferred. It is expected that it 
will take a judicial interpretation of the trustee deed to sat- 
isfy the trust company that it has the right to transfer the 
money. It is stated the trustee deed provides that the money 
shall be paid to policyholders and creditors, and the trust 
company cannot reconcile this provision with the authority 
to pay over to a reinsurance company. 

The governing committee of the Western Union met Fri- 
day of last week, that date being selected for the convenience 
of the members of the joint supervisory committee of the 


_ mountain field, who left Saturday for the annual meeting to 


be held in Denver. This was the first meeting attended by a 
representative of the Western Insurance Bureau, that body 
having been given representation in the person of Neal Bas- 
sett, Western manager of the Firemen’s of Newark. The 
new rules adopted under the co-operation agreement must be 
adopted for the mountain field, and a date must be fixed by 
the joint supervisory committee at which the entire agree- 
ment is to go into effect in that field. 


‘A bill has been filed in the Chancery Court at Nashville 
by Gann Brothers, of Rome, Tenn., charging that after In- 
surance Commissioner Taylor, of Tennessee, had revoked the 
license of the De Soto Fire insurance company of Memphis 
a proposition was made to the company to reinstate it if 
$2,000 was paid to the commissioner for his leniency and 
considered by him. The bill is filed against Insurance Com- 
missioner Taylor, Deputy Commissioner Joseph, the De Soto 
Fire, the Home Fire of Tennessee, which reinsured the De 
Soto, and the officers of these companies. A general denial 
has been made to these charges. 


The full list of officers elected for the ensuing year by the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association at the last annual 
meeting follows: President, Elmer E. Silver, Union Central; 
vice presidents, Clarence C. Miller, National; Franklin W. 
Ganse, Columbia National; ‘secretary, William M. Bunting, 
Penn Mutual; treasurer, Francis Marsh. The following are 
the members of the new executive committee: Charles H. 
Flood, New England Mutual, chairman; Vernon B. Swett, 
Provident L. and T.; R. O. Walter, Equitable; A. F. Carter, 
Northwestern Mutual; F. A. B. Stanton, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


An address on conditions in California just prior to the 
Civil War is to be given before the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts, and Sciences on Tuesday evening, November 12, by 
Elijah R. Kennedy, author of “The Contest for California in 
1861.” Mr. Kennedy has been invited to give this lecture at 
several other places. His book has been received as authority 
on the California situation before the war, and action is to 
be taken next week by prominent citizens of California 
toward the erection of a monument to Col. E. D. Baker, who 
is the hero of the time and the book. 


On November 15 John G. Kase will retire from the employ 
of Frank C. Sturtevant, Eastern department manager of the 
Monongahela Underwriters, to assume charge of the western 
Pennsylvania field for the Providence-Washington insurance 
company as special agent. On the same day E. E. Howes, for 
many years special agent for the Niagara in the middle de- 
partment, will enter Mr. Sturtevant’s office, succeeding Mr. 
Kase. W. W. Wadsworth, the New England representative 
of Mr. Sturtevant, will have the northern New Jersey field 
added to his territory. 





The Kentucky State Rating Board made a concession as to 
the time of taking effect of the rate reduction, as the result 
of the protest of the fire insurance companies at the hearing 
at Frankfort on October 24. The date has been postponed 
from November I to December 1. In the meanwhile the 
board will take further testimony as to experience in writing 
dwellings in the State. The members of.the board are re- 
ported as expressing surprise that there has been a loss on 
the business in the State. 


The retiring manager of the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, Sylvanus Albert Reed, was given a loving cup on 
Thursday at a luncheon at the Drug and Chemical Club. Those 
attending were present and former officers and committee 
members of the exchange, and there were addresses by former 
presidents George W. Hoyt and F. W. Day. It was plain 
that the sincerest regard is felt for Mr. Reed, who in turn 
promised the Exchange the benefit of his influence at all times. 
Henry E. Hess is his successor. 


At the monthly meeting of the Chicago Life Underwriters’ 
Association, held at the Hotel LaSalle last Tuesday evening, 
reports were made on the recent national convention at 
Memphis. Miss Sarah Frances Jones, of the Equitable Life, 
told of the entertainment feature; Jules Girardin, of the 
Pheenix Mutual Life, commented on the addresses made, 
while L. Brackett Bishop, of the Massachusetts Mutual, the 
retiring president of the National Association, considered the 
five minute topics. 


A rumor that the control of the Manhattan Life of New 
York has been sold or bargained for has been circulated the 
past few days, but has been emphatically denied by all the 
parties concerned. It was said that a Texas syndicate was 
seeking options on the necessary stock at $800 per share. The 
syndicate would furnish $250,000 of the money and borrow the 
remainder. Henry B. Stokes, formerly president of the com- 
pany, denies any knowledge of the reported transaction. 


Inconsistency is given as the reason that the North British 
and Mercantile and the Hartford and allied companies will 
not remain in the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau. These 
companies opposed the “cost system” of rates provided in the 
Louisiana law, and they feel they cannot remain in the bureau 
which proposed to publish rates in accordance with this sys- 
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tem. The companies named will, it is said, co-operate with 
the action of a majority of the other companies. 


The annual business meeting of the Vermont Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents was fixed for October 31 at 
Bellows Falls, in the office of Eugene S. Leonard. This 
meeting was adjourned to November 12 at Waterbury Inn, 
Waterbury, where there will be a meeting in the afternoon 
at 5 o'clock and a banquet in the evening at 7:30. Robert J. 
Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, will deliver an address at the banquet. 


Members of the conference committee of the Western 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau are confident that a 
satisfactory arrangement can be reached over the differences 
arising from the Bureau’s interpretation of the mixed agency 
problem. The Bureau companies are being asked through 
their Bulletin to furnish information as to the number of 
mixed agencies involved in order that the matter may be 
taken up properly. 





The Niagara Fire of New York has given western On- 
tario to the Western department in Chicago, in addition to 
Manitoba, which it has had for some time. The Western 
provinces report to the Pacific Coast and the Eastern prov- 
inces to New York. W. L. Steele, Western manager, has 
returned from Manitoba; where he appointed J. E. Perry 
& Son as agents at Fort Williams and P. H. Sture at Port 
Arthur. 


The dedication of the new thirty-four story building of the 
Union Central Life at Cincinnati was made the occasion of 
a fine complimentary banquet to President Jesse R. Clark by 
the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, at which men vied with 
each other in showering honors and encomiums upon Presi- 
dent Clark and the company. In his address President Clark 
promised $100,000,000 of assets for the company in two years 
more. 


The appeals in the two test Ampersand cases against the 
Connecticut Fire insurance company and the German-Ameri- 
can insurance company to the Appellate Division in the Third 
Department were argued on September 26 last,and leave was 
then given to counsel on both sides to later submit their 
printed briefs. These briefs have now been filed, and the 
eases are before the Appellate Division awaiting its decision. 





The application of the Orient for admission to the Western 
Factory Insurance Association was defeated on the ground 
that it is a subsidiary company of the London and Lancashire. 
The majority of the membership is opposed to the admission 
of “subsidiaries,” and when, several years ago, the Liverpool 
and London and Globe desired the admission of its New 
York company, it was induced to withdraw the application. 





The Commercial Club of Kankakee, Ill., devoted a special 
meeting Wednesday evening to the fire protection of the city, 
and was addressed by E. R. Townsend, of the Western 
Union, on “Some of the Defects in Fire Protection,’ and 
by W. E. Vandeventer, State agent of the A*tna, on “Fire 
Prevention.” Mr. Vandeventer also addressed the students 
in the high school in the afternoon on the same subject. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has paid an unusual num- 
ber of large claims this year, beginning with the Titanic dis- 
aster, which cost it over $400,000. It had $100,000 on the life 
of H. W. Fisher, a promoter, who was killed while hunting 
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in Michigan and whose partner is now on trial on a charge 
of murder, and also had $100,000 on the life of David L. 
Taylor, the Chicago advertising man, who died last week. 


The insurance has been given to Marsh & McLennan, of 
Chicago, of the United Motors Company, the combination of 
automobile and engine manufacturers which recently went 
into the hands of receivers and is now undergoing reorganiza- 
tion, which will furnish the working capital which was lack- 
ing. The line amounts to about $15,000,000, mostly in mutuals. 
This is being cancelled and replaced in stock companies, 


The Bureau of Fire Prevention of the City of New York 
was allowed by the Board of Estimate $200,000 increase over 
the appropriation of last year to meet serious fire prevention 
emergencies. This increase was cut out by Mayor Gaynor 
on the pretense that it is necessary to keep down the budget 
so that the tax rate shall not go up. Much less important 
items, however, were approved by His Peculiar Honor. 











The Kimmel claimant failed to prove his identity at the 
fourth trial to the satisfaction of the jury, for it returned a ver- 
dict at St. Louis on Thursday in favor of Mrs. Edna K. Bons- 
lett, who was suing in the State District Court to collect two 
$10,000 insurance policies on the life of her brother, George 
A. Kimmel, who disappeared from Kansas City in 1898. Mrs. 
Bonslett will receive $20,460, including interest. 


Confirmation of the reported resignation of Prof. Henry 
Jones Ford from the New Jersey insurance commissionership 
was received this week. Mr. Ford prefers his Princeton Uni- 
versity professorship. His successor is George M. La Monte, 
of Bound Brook. At present he is president of the La Monte 
Paper Mills Company, of Nutley, and is reputed to be an 
extensive property owner in Warren County. 


His advocacy of the proposed fire marshal law and the re- 
tention of the valued policy law and the Kansas anti-dis- 
crimination law is set forth by Carl J. Peterson, Democratic 
candidate for the position of Insurance Commissioner in Kan- 
sas, as an argument in favor of his election. He has been 
engaged in the insurance business “at different times’ since 
TQOT. 

The Virginia Fire Prevention Association has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: J. M. Waller. presi- 
dent; A. H. Harris, vice president, and P. W. D. Jones, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The executive committee is composed 
of D. E. Witt, chairman; B. D. Dechert, Gessner Harrison, 
B. C. Lewis, F. J. McCarthy, E. A. Young and Be yAgG@larke 


The Equitable Life has prepared a disability clause which 
it will insert in its policies at the request of the insured. It 
provides for the waiver of premium payments to the society 
in case of total and permanent disability of the policyholder. 
An extra premium is charged for this feature, which may be 
also attached to existing policies by means of a rider. 


The newly elected officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will make their first public appearance at 
the November meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association to be held November 9. For a number of years 
this association has had the honor of first entertaining the 
new national officers. 


The subject of bonds was discussed from an investment 
standpoint for the members of the accountancy branch of the 
Insurance Society of New York Monday evening by John 
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Hanway, of Harris, Forbes & Co. Mr. Hanway gave an 
clementary talk, which was very instructive and helpful to 
those present. 


Baltimore fire insurance premiums received in the first half 
of 1912 amounted to $1,293,392. The companies leading were 


‘the German of Baltimore, $87,821; Home of New York, $58,- 


814; Liverpool and London and Globe, $38,624; German- 
American of Baltimore, $29,933; Continental of New York, 


$29,659. 





“Cobb, the banner county, and Marietta, the gem city of 
Georgia, the Empire State of the South,” is the title of an il- 
lustrated “hustler” issued by the Marietta Chamber of Com- 
merce. We are indebted for a copy to James H. Grover, the 
live wire insurance agent there.’ 





The recent inspection of Hutchinson, Kan., by the Kansas 


Fire Prevention Association, covered 400 buildings and de- 


veloped 127 defects, of which faulty electric wiring accounted 
for fifty, rubbish for twenty-four and rubber hose gas con- 
nections for twelve. 





Serious danger of large fires exists at Atchison, Kan., ac- 
cording to the report of the engineers of the National Board. 
This danger is acute in the mercantile district. The elements 
of the fire protection system are unsatisfactory, except the 
water supply. 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky State Board of Fire 
Underwriters will be held in Louisville November 20 and 21. 
The enactment of the State rating law will enforce some 
changes in the scope of the board which will be considered 
at that time. 


The directors of the Providence-Washington insurance com- 
pany of Providence have voted to increase the capital stock 
to $1,000,000. the new stock to be paid for by December 27. 
There will be an issue of 5,000 new shares, par value $50 per 
share. 





Minnesota will vote next Tuesday upon a proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution authorizing the State to en- 
gage in the hail insurance business. Two previous attempts 
to pass such an amendment have failed. 


The North British and Mercantile will delay the appoint- 
ment of a successor to State Agent O’Hearn in the Dakotas. 
Many applications have been made and much investigation 
will be required. 


The Independence Fire of Philadelphia, will abandon its 
marine insurance department in order to enter New York. 
A special meeting of the stockholders has been called for 
November II. 


Montgomery has been selected by the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association as the Alabama headquarters for 
the State Bureau. An inspection office will be maintained at 
Birmingham. 


The Equitable has offered to insure the 1,742 policemen of 
St. Louis under a group policy at $18.12 each per $1,000. The 
deal now awaits the approval of the St. Louis police board. 


The Washington Life of Charlotte, N. C., has elected John 
A. Darwin president and John B. Oates secretary. The di- 
rectors are the above and W. X. Down and Charles A. Webb. 


The Kansas City Board of Education has voted to allow 
the present insurance policies to expire, and to use the 
premiums to establish an insurance fund. ; 


The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago tabled the proposi- 
tion to broaden its scope by admitting representatives of 
other lines of insurance than fire. 


The Kentucky State Fire Prevention Association will make 
an inspection at Paducah November 14 and 15, this being the 
last town inspection of the year. 





The North River will relieve the complication caused by 
its recent acquisition of the Williamsburgh City by withdraw- 
ing from the Western Union. 


The Arkansas license of the Great Southern Home Indus- 
trial Association, a negro concern, has been revoked by Com- 
missioner Jobe. 





The financial formalities in connection with the disbanding 
of the Pennsylvania pond of the Blue Goose have just been 
completed. 





The Fire Exposition planned for earlier in the season will 
be held at Madison Square Garden December 21 to 28. 





The Vulcan Fire of Oakland, Cal., has been licensed to 
transact business in the State of New York. 


= 





Pergonal. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Colonial Fire Underwriters: L. C. Madeirs & Sons, direct suburban agents 
in Pennsylvania in unrepresented localities, 


Hartford Fire: O. S. Smith, special agent in Tennessee, with headquarters 
at Nashville, succeeding Albert Lindsay, resigned. 


London Assurance: Andrew K. Black, special agent for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Maryland. 


Lumber of New York: Arthur C. Thornton, general agent for California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


North River Fire: George Z. Day, special agent for Kentucky. 


Peoples National Fire of Philadelphia: Melvin Barclay, special agent for 
Ohio and Kentucky, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


Providence-Washington: John G. Kase, special agent for western Penn- 
sylvania. 


Prussian National: Wallace Mink, State agent for Illinois. 
Sterling Fire of Indianapolis: A. A. King, State agent for New York, 
Yorkshire: W. H. Markham & Co., St, Louis, Mo. 





Mr. Ansley Bascom Andrews, manager of the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association, whose death was announced recently, was a native of 
Crawford County, Ga., and was born in 1859. He went to Atlanta 
in 1875, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. Later he became the 
Southern general agent of the Sun Fire of London, and continued 
in that capacity for twenty years. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, Dr. Charles Andrews, and two married daughters. 


Mr. Arthur W. Collins, assistant manager of the Zurich, the Swiss acci- 
dent insurance company, which is about to begin business in this 
country, operating in connection with the Prussian National, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has arrived in Chicago, and is organizing the 
work of the company in preparation for the beginning of business at 
the first of the year. 


Mr. John A. Stephenson has been appointed special agent for Florida by 
Capt. Edward S. Gay, Southern department manager for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, the Philadelphia Underwriters and 
the Alliance, succeeding J. H. Talley, who resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Dorin & Talley at Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Charles H. Barry, Western manager of the Pennsylvania Fire, has 
been elected chairman of the governing committee of the Western 
Union, succeeding C. R, Tuttle, of the Continental, who was unable 
to accept because of pressure of other duties. W. L. Steele, of the 
Niagara, continues as vice chairman. 

Mr, J. A. Bucknell, who has been manager of the eastern New York 
branch of the Canada Life, has been appointed manager for Michigan, 
succeeding Mr, H. C. Cox, who retires to accept the presidency of 
the Imperial Life, recently vacated by Sir MacKenzie Bowell. 


Mr. J. Henry Emmons, aged fifty-seven years, one of the best known life 
insurance agents in New Jersey, died at his home in North Plainfield 
on Sunday. For the last two years he had been blind. For many years 
he was a representative of the Mutual Life of New York. 

President Castor, of the Chicago Life Underwriters’ Association, proposes 
to establish a series of Monday noon luncheons at some downtown 
hotel or restaurant, at which insurance men can gather about the 
table and discuss business affairs over the meal, 
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Mr. James Tracy Hill, manager of the accident department of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company at its New York office, has re- 
signed, and is succeeded by E. H. Troutman, who has been connected 
with that department for over a year. 


Mr. H. R. Wells, for many years a local agent at Preston, Minn., and 
prominent in politics in Minnesota, having once been a candidate for 
Governor, died at Ocean Park Highlands, Cal., October 20, from 
cancer, aged seventy-eight years. 


Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association, spoke on fire prevention at the annual convention of the 
abou! Implement and Vehicle Asociation held at Cleveland this 
week. 


Mr. J. L. Whitlock, 
serious 
steadily, 


whose 
is now improving 


the Western manager for the Glens Falls, 
illness at Chicago was recently reported, 
and is considered out of danger. 


Mr. Charles W. Keith, formerly vice president and assistant manager of 
the Samuel Gans Company, has gone with the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Company in New York. 


Mr. George Steele, a veteran insurance agent at Gloucester, Mass., died at 
his home in that city on October 21, from acute rheumatism, aged 
fifty-eight years. 

Mr. A. W. O’Hearn has resigned as State agent for the North British 
and Mercantile in the Dakotas, to go with the Canada National Fire 
of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Otto L. Dommerich has been elected a director of the German Amer- 
ican insurance company, succeeding his father, the late Louis F. 
Dommerich. 


Prof. I. M. Anderson has resigned the chair of Greek at Augustana Col- 
lege, taking effect January 1, to become actuary for the Scandia Life 
of Chicago. 

Mr. John J. L. England, who has been the Michigan special 
the Northern of London, died suddenly on Saturday 
Detroit. 

Ex-President L. Brackett Bishop, of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will leave with Mrs. Bishop for a visit to Europe this 
week. 

Mr. Paul H. Bierman, insurance agent at Alton, IIl., and a veteran of 
the Civil War, died at Alton, October 17, aged sixty-seven years. 
Governor William Spry, of Utah, has been elected president of the Inter- 

Mountain Life insurance company of Salt Lake City. 

Mr, Charles Gibson, recently special agent of the London Assurance in 

New York State, has resigned. 


Deputy Superintendent Clement L. Brumbaugh, of Ohio, has resigned. 


agent of 
at his home at 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





More than $1,000,000 has been paid in claims to injured 
workmen by the Federal Government since the compensa- 
tion law became effective on August 1, 1908. The law pro- 
vides for compensation for injuries to artisans and laborers 
employed by the United States Government, and is the pio- 
neer statute of its kind in this country. Charles Earl, so- 
licitor of the Department of Commerce and Labor, has sub- 
mitted to Secretary Nagel a compilation of his opinions on 
the workings of the statute. He says: 


The money benefits paid under the act between August 1, 1908, and De- 
cember 1, Igtr, aggregated $704,814.60, paid to injured persons on account 
of non-fatal injuries, and $112,879.02 to surviving dependents on account of 
fatal injuries. Since December, i911, additional benefits amounting to 
almost $300,000 have been paid. During the first year after the passage of 
the act 1,805 claims were submitted, of which 1,689 were allowed. 
the second year 2,624 claims were submitted, and 2,499 allowed. 


The present statute applies only to artisans or laborers em- 
ployed in certain specified branches of the public service, or 
in certain hazardous occupations under the Government. Any 
workman covered by the act who is injured in the course of 
his employment is entitled to receive for one year thereafter, 
unless sooner able to resume work, the same pay as if he 
continued to be employed, except where the injury was due to 
his own negligence or misconduct. If the injury results in 
death during the year the compensation allowed is payable to 
the widow or children or dependent parent. Mr. Earl empha- 
sizes that feature of the act which permits of the establish- 
ment of a simple and direct mode of procedure, whereby the 
technicalities and delays are avoided and the relief provided 
can speedily be given, and the further feature whereby the 
Government is forbidden to exempt itself from liability by 
any contract, agreement, rule or regulation. 


During 





A meeting of casualty insurance men was held at the New 
York office of the Travelers Wednesday, at which a majority 


of the companies doing business in Missouri were repre- 
sented in person and by proxy. The Missouri suicide law 
was discussed, and it was decided to refer to the standing 
committee of the personal accident and health (stock) sec- 
tion of the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters the question of the advisability of attempting 
to secure an amendment to the law. As it stands suicide is 
no defense to an action on a life insurance policy, and a 
Missouri court has held that the section applies equally to 
policies of accident and health insurance. 


The casualty underwriters of the District of Columbia have 
formed an association and will affiliate with the national as- 
sociation. The objects are the uplifting of casualty under- 
writing by eliminating the undersirable underwriters and 
co-operation in matters of business, The officers are Hal- 
combe G. Johnson, of the Continental Casualty Company, 
president; Edward S. Brashers, of the Pacific Mutual insur- 
ance company, vice president; John E. Lowe, of the Pacific 
Mutual, secretary and treasurer. The executive committee is 
composed of John G. Graham, of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, chairman; C. W. Huske, of the Great Eastern 
Casualty; George W. Lynch, of the United States Health and 
Accident; Leonard L. Bowen, of the Preferred Accident, and 
J. D. Clark, of the North American Accident. 


The Southern Casualty and Surety Conference at its an- 
nual meeting rejected the proposal to merge with the De- 
troit Conference, although it voted favorably on the proposed 
joint midwinter meeting with the Conference, Chattanooga 
being the suggested meeting place. The Southern Casualty 
and Surety information bureau, recently organized at New 
Orleans, came into the Conference in a body, largely increas- 
ing the membership. H. D. Huffaker was elected president, 
Homer R. Mitchell vice president, J. H. Armstrong secretary 
and treasurer, and A. D. McGaughey chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The next annual meeting will be held in 
New Orleans. 


The prospectus of the 1912-13 reading course and examina- 
tions of the Insurance Institute of America was issued this 
week by Secretary E. R. Hardy, of the committee on examina- 
tions. It outlines fully the various details of the course and 
gives the names of references suggested for reading. Secre- 
tary Hardy says in the foreword of the booklet: “It will read- 
ily be appreciated what an advantage this will be to a person 
seeking employment in different parts of the country, or of 
the world for that matter, if he can show that he has passed 
these examinations and holds a certificate from the institute.” 
Copies of the book may be had upon application at the library 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 





The American Bankers’ Security Company of Indianapolis 
and the American Bankers’ Casualty Company, a Wisconsin 
corporation, have been consolidated. The casualty company 
has a capital of $300,000, while the American Bankers’ Se- 
curity Company is incorporated for $1,000,000. Under the 
consolidation the company will begin about January I to 
write fidelity and burglary insurance, and bank deposit guar- 
anty, qualifying first in Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana with 
a paid-up capital of $300,000. : 


As forecasted in this paper some weeks since, the contest 
between the Maryland Casualty Company and the Insurance 
Department of Washington State has been carried into the 

(Continued on page 454) 
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THE COOPERAGE INDUSTRY. 


The Art of Barrel Making One of Great Antiquity—His= 
tory—Processes and Hazards Described. 


By J. Albert Robinson, Superintendent of Fire Records, National 


Fire Protection Association, Boston, Mass. 


The art of the cooper is doubtless of great antiquity. 
ascribes the invention of casks to the people who lived at the 
foot of the Alps. In his time they lined them with pitch. Varro 


and Columella, previ- 
ous to the time ot 
Tiberius and Ves- 
pasian, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian 
era, in detailing the 
precepts of rural econ- 
omy, speak distinctly 
of vessels formed of 
different pieces and 
bound together with 
circles of wood, or 
hoops. The descrip- 
tion which they have 
given accords exactly 
with the construction 
Of -casks. - In ‘very 
early days in Eng- 
land the “good men 
of the mystery of 
coopers”: had banded 
themselves into a 
Master Coopers’ Guild. 
Few people realize 
what a large business 
the manufacture of 
the ordinary barrel 
has become, and what 
an important part it 
plays in many other 
industries. The low- 
ly barrel is one of the 


great necessities of 
commerce. The full 
process cooperage 


plants have now most- 
ly passed away from 
the East, especially 
those using hard 
wood, and are found 
in the timbered sec- 
tions of the North 
and West. 

THERE ARE TWO DIS- 

TINCT BRANCHES 


of the cooperage in- 


dustry, one manufac- 
turing “slack barrels” 
and the other “tight 
barrels.” Although 
the processes and 
hazards are quite 
similar, the raw stock 
is quite different and 
both kinds of barrels 
are rarely manufac- 
tured at one plant. 


The “slack” barrel is 





so designated from the fact that it is only used to hold com- 
modities which are not in liquid form. 


Flour and sugar barrels 
represent the highest grade manufactured. 
salt barrels come next. Inferior grades are those barrels which are 


Cement, lime and 


known as truck barrels, used for fruit and vegetables, and the 


trades. 


type of this class. 
common examples. 


Pliny 
‘factory. 













































































Shows manner of splitting 
timber into stave bolts where 
timber is of small diameter. 




















Shows section of log as cut 
3 feet long, for stave bolt. 








Shows manner of sawing 
staves upon a cylinder stave 
machine. 





Shows manner of 
splitting section fortim- 


ber of large diameter 
into stave bolts. In 
making staves, as well 
as heading bolts, for oil 
and other tight work, it 
is ever and always nec- 
essary to keep with the 
grain of wood. 





Shows manner of saw- 
ing pieces of heading 
from Bolt by the Head 
Sawing Machine. They 


are cut 1 inch thick 
upon sap, -inch thick 
at the heart, 24 inches 
long. Two or three 
pieces are required to 
form a complete head, 











Bolt cut to uniform length 
on Bolt Equalizer ready for 
cylinder stave sawing ma- 
chine. 








Shows heading prepared 
from tree same as in stave 
bolt. 





Stave bolt quartered and 
heart split off. 


barrels and kegs used in the crockery, glassware and hardware 
“Tight” barrels are those that are designed to hold 
liquid commodities, beer, wine and liquor barrels being the best 
Pork, vinegar, paint and oil barrels are also 
The tight barrel plant, owing to the nature . 
of its stock, is somewHat less hazardous than the slack barrel 


Many cooperage plants are not full process and the barrels are 


not made complete 
from the raw stock 
but merely assembled 
and finished, the raw 
stock, consisting of 
staves, heads and 
hoops, being made in 
factories specializing 
in these products only, 
Some factories manu- 
facture staves only, 
others headings only, 
while some manufac- 
ture staves and head- 
ings. There are some 
telat manufacture 
staves in connection 
with a hoop. mill. 
The manufacturing of 
hoops is quite a spe- 
cialized industry,’ but 
may be found in many 
full process plants. 
This work was for- 
merly largely done by 
individual hoop mak- 
ers in a back shed on 
the farm, and in cer- 
tain territories today 
large quantities of 
hand-shaved hoops 
are made by farmers 
or local coopers. Iron 
and steel bands and 
wires are rapidly com- 
ing into use, espe- 
cially in the manufac- 
ture of slack barrels. 
Manufacturers of the 
latter have heretofore 
resisted this innova- 
tion, but probably in 
the future most slack 
barrels will be bound 
in part at least in 
this manner. Metal 
hoops have long been 
used in the manufac- 
ture of tight barrels. 
Many cooperage 
plants, especially 
where not full proc- 
ess, manufacture a 
side line of kegs, tubs, 


crate stock, trunk 
strips and dimension 
stock, such as chair 
rungs, posts, seat 
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numerous other articles in general use. 


RAW MATERIAL. 


On account of its great strength and toughness, elm has long 
been the principal and favorite wood used for slack barrel staves 
and heads. Red gum is rapidly coming into favor and is un- 
doubtedly destined to be the future wood used for this purpose. 
Oak is the most common wood employed in the manufacture of 
tight barrels. The principal wood used in the manufacture of 
hoops is elm; red gum, ash, hickory and birch are also used to 
some extent. The steel mills furnish an increasing amount of 
hoop bands and wires for this purpose. 

THE BOLTING ROOM 


is where the timber is sawed into the proper lengths for cutting 
into staves, heading or hoops. The logs are generally brought 
into this department from the log pond on an inclined log trough 
by means of an endless chain log jacker or log haul-up, and 
landed on the sorting deck where they can be properly inspected 
and put to the uses for which they are best adapted, the better 
grade of logs going into hoops or staves and the more inferior 
ones put aside for headings. Some mills use a steam kicker or 
a log unloader for throwing logs out of the log trough in the 
mill. The logs are then taken to the cut-off saw, which may be a 
“drag saw’ or a “drop circular saw.” “Steam dogs” are used for 
holding the logs firm and in position while being sawed, and 
may be of the overhead type or floor level type. 

The blocks as they come from the drop or drag saw are then 
passed to the bolting saws where they are cut into short pieces 
or bolts, the proper length for the staves or headings. The 
bolts are then sawed into quarters, a process known as quarter- 
ing, so as to allow keeping with the grain when cutting into 
staves. These quarters, or bolts, are further split into flitches, 
or stave bolts, a process known as bolting or flitching. The 
illustrations on the preceding page show these various conditions. 


STEAM BOXES FOR STAVE BOLTS. 


The principal object to be obtained in steaming the wood 
before cutting is to extract or force as much of the sap out of 
the timber as possible, at the same time making the fibres of 
the wood soft and pliable so that it will shear or cut easily and 
dry quickly after being cut, in order to lessen the possibilities 
of the staves molding. For some woods a longer time, less heat, 
or lower pressure, and more moisture is advisable. A combina- 
tion of live and exhaust steam is frequently used. There are 
different types of steam boxes in use, and the tendency is, where 
new plants are constructed, to make them of concrete, which is 
no doubt the most satisfactory method from the operative point 
of yiew, and far to be preferred from the fire hazard point 
of view. Where steam boxes are constructed of wood, it is 
often necessary to rebuild them as often as once every two or 
three years. After the stave bolts have been properly steamed 
and barked they are taken to the bolt equalizer, which cuts the 
bolts to proper lengths for staves. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL METHODS OF MAKING STAVES. 


Knife cut staves are made by the steam-box and knife chopper. 
These staves are said to be satisfactory for barrels only when 
made from large fine elm timber which has been properly 
steamed, cut and jointed. Veneer staves are made by cutting 
sections of logs into stave lengths; boiling in vats of hot water; 
then passing through a rotary veneer lathe, which turns off a 
veneer about three-eighths inches thick, and a clipper cuts the 
staves from the sheet. This process is largely now impracticable 
by reason of the fact the timber suitable is too valuable for the 


frames and 


purpose. Slat staves may be cut with single or multiple circular 
saws, and saw mill slabs can be utilized for the purpose. This 
process is little used, however. For manufacturing | slack 


staves from soft woods, the cylinder or drum saw is being most 
generally adopted in this country today. Some tight barrel fac- 
tories use regular quartered oak strips. At this point the staves 
may be air seasoned or put directly into dry skins. This is de- 
scribed later. 

THE STAVES ARE PLANED 


to produce a finish and uniform thickness and are passed to the 
jointer. This is a rotary steel wheel, having hugh discs that travel 
at a high speed. The faces of the discs are provided with knives 
supported by caps, and their faces are turned to give the staves 
necessary bilge and bevel. The last operation consists of crozing, 
chamfering and equalizing, both ends at one operation, upon an 
automatic crozer, this completing the finished stave. This last 
operation may be omitted at this point and done in the cooper 
shop, after the barrels have been set up. Unless previously suffi- 
ciently dried the staves are then sent to the dry kilns. In fac- 
tories which manufacture staves only, it is necessary to pack the 
staves into bundles subsequent to shipping, and for this purpose 
a stave press is used. In the use of this machine the staves are 
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STAVE PLANER. 


packed alternately, wide and narrow ones, and so arranged that 
each and every bundle will contain as nearly 200 inches as pos- 
sible; this is figured as fifty staves, averaging 4 inches per stave 
to each bundle, and is the standard method of packing. 


THE PROCESS OF “BOLTING OUT” 

or preparing heading bolts is accomplished in a manner similar to. 
that of making staves. When the heading-bolt has been properly 
prepared, it is taken to the heading saw. This may be of the up- 
right or pendulous swing type, or the horizontal hand feed type. 
The heading blanks being thoroughly air-dried or kiln-dried, as. 
the case may be, and then thoroughly acclimated, are brought to 
the heading room for finishing and turning. Here they pass. 
through the heading planer and then the heading jointer, which 
may be either a wheel jointer or a saw jointer. After the heading 
pieces or blanks have been properly jointed, they are matched, 
or the pieces assembled for the size head to be turned. Care is. 
taken, in matching up the head blanks, that the narrow pieces are 
placed in the centre of the head and the wider ones on the “cant,” 
as small, narrow cants are extremely difficult to hold in the bundle 
and also more or less difficult to put into the barrel. It is gen- 
erally the rule to assemble these heading pieces in piles up to a 
convenient height on a bench or short skid, and as the operator 
on the heading turner finishes one pile, the next one is shoved up: 
to within easy reach. 

The heading turners are designed for circling all sizes of head- 
ing or square-edge covers, and are almost automatic in their 
operation. Aside from placing the heading blanks in between the 
clamps, all that is required of the operator is to tread upon a 
foot lever, and by this one operation the heading pieces are 
clamped, then immediately brought in contact with the saw and 
the machine put in motion. When the head has been turned, the 
machine throws itself out of gear, discharges the finished head, 
and is in position to receive another. The operator, having no 
need to touch the machine with his hands, can have the next head 
ready to drop into the machine the moment the finished one has 
been discharged. The heading turners are also equipped with a 
chamfering saw which turns the outside bevel on the head. This 
is a very important feature, for if the bevel on slack heading is 
too sharp and put into the package “stiff” it has a tendency to cut 
into and weaken the chime; and if the bevel be made too blunt, it 
does not enter the croze properly, and the head is liable to fall 
out, should the package receive a sharp, sudden jolt. After the 
heading has been properly turned, it is packed in bundles and 
bound with wire or flat steel bands, in a heading packer if the 


‘complete barrel is not made on the premises. 
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LEVELING MACHINE. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SLACK BARREL HOOPS. 


There are two distinct methods of manufacturing coiled hoops— 
cutting and sawing. In the former method the timber is sawed 
into planks at the sawmill of a thickness that will make the width 
of a hoop, then cross-cut to proper length, after which it is put 
into a boiling vat and when the wood fibres are properly softened 
by the hot water the planks are taken to the hoop cutter and 
sliced by a large knife into thin strips or hoops, and then jointed 
and lapped. Where sawed hoops are made, the timber is also 
sawed into planks at the sawmill, but instead of being boiled and 
cut with a knife, the plank is run through a gang ripsaw, which 
saws it into bars that are of sufficient thickness or size to split and 
make two hoops. It requires more timber to make a given amount 
of sawed hoops than it does to make the same number of cut 
hoops, because a certain amount of the wood is wasted in sawdust. 

A cut hoop plant generally has a hoop cutter—that is, a long 
heavy knife that cuts the hoop from the plank—a jointer or lapper, 
a hoop planer and a coiler. For sawed hoops one generally re- 
quires a sawing outfit, which consists of a machine that contains 
both a planer and a jointer or lapper, a self-feeding rip or gang 
saw for preparing the bars or strips, and a coiler. The hoop coil- 
ing machine turns out from 16,000 to 20,000 hoops per day. 
Hoops must be placed in the coils while they are hot, otherwise 
the fibres of the wood are strained or entirely broken. It is 
necessary to pile hoops in yards so that they may become properly 
seasoned. When properly seasoned, they should be taken in and 
placed under cover or shipped. The introduction of metal hoops 
has brought 


A NEW HAZARD 


into the cooperage industry—that of dipping. A cheap coating 
liquid is used, which is applied to prevent rusting. It consists 
principally of benzine with rosin in solution. As these dipping 
tanks are found in use by those who have not been educated to’ 
the use of this hazardous process, the arrangements are apt to be 
about as bad as possible, and this feature should be carefully 
looked into by inspectors and engineers in the future. Standard 
dip tanks and approved arrangements should be insisted upon. 
The principal hazards of the processes previously described con- 
sist in the 


HANDLING AND DISPOSING OF THE WASTE. 


The total percentage of ultimate waste in manufacturing cooper- 
age stock, even in the best regulated mills, is astonishing. Studies 
made by the Forestry Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture indicate that in the manufacture of staves and 
hoops, only 50 to 60 per cent. of the contents of the log which 
goes into the mill finally emerge in the manufactured form, and 
that with heading perhaps no more than 25 to 30 per cent. of the 
actual volume of the log finally goes into the finished package. 
The disposal of this waste is, therefore, a serious and important 
item. 
CONVEYING. 

Three methods are in vogue, with numerous variations. These 
are, first, hand removal; in which shavings and dust are dis- 
charged into the open room, swept up by hand and taken to boiler 
room in wheelbarrows or trucks; second, by chain or belt con- 
veyor discharging to fire pit; third, the well known fan blower 
system with cyclone separator, which is the method in general 
use and the only approved method. An effective system requires 
that all the machines should be connected with it; that the main 
pipes should be as straight and smooth as possible, without ob- 
structions, which both produce back pressure on the fan and col- 
lect dust; that the fan should be as compact as possible in its 
construction, with both bearings outside and self-oiling; and that 
there should be efficient cyclone regulation. With a one story 
woodworking building, the best location for the fan is the base- 
ment. It should have an “up discharge” to the roof, over which 
the main discharge trunk may be run to the shavings vault. The 
cyclones should be located on the roof of the shavings vault and 
provided with a screen at the top to prevent sparks from chim- 
neys or exposure dropping into the vault. Automatic cut-offs or 
dampers in the discharge pipe between the cyclone and fan are not 
considered generally advisable, as they are unreliable and form an 
obstruction in the pipe. The fan should always be run for five 
minutes after the machine room shuts down, to clear the system 
of dust, in which case there is small lability of a vault fire back- 
ing up through the cyclone and discharge pipe and thus getting 
into the mill. 

THE SHAVINGS AND WASTE 
are either fed to boiler direct or sent to shavings vaults. These 
should be constructed and located according to well recognized 
standards, and protected by properly installed automatic sprinklers 
and steam jets. Many fires originate in the shavings vaults of 
cooperage factories. With few exceptions, boiler furnaces are 
directly or indirectly responsible for these fires. Of causes not 
originating at boiler furnace or stack, the following may be 
noted: Sparks from exposure entering unscreened top of cyclone; 
oily waste or sawdust being blown through fan to vault and 
igniting spontaneously; spark originating in the fan from some 
metallic or hard substance striking the blades; or from long 
shavings winding about fan shaft and heating from excessive 
friction, the resulting fire or spark being blown to vault. It is 
also possible that a fire or spark originating at one of the wood- 
working machines, particularly a sander, may be blown through 
the fan to shavings vault. When the construction, arrangement 
and protection of shavings vaults are in accordance with the best 
known rules, a vault fire ought not, and probably would not, 
cause serious damage. 
DISPOSAL. 

The waste and refuse is burned under the boilers, and may be 
fed into the furnace by hand, or may be drawn in through metal 
pipes direct from the cyclone. The latter method is the safest 
and gives better all ’round results with the ordinary type of boiler 
furnace. Among the common causes of fire in the boiler room, 
due to the inherent hazard in the combustion of light materials, 
are so-called “back drafts” (really smoke vapor and gas explo- 
sions inside the furnace) which throw sparks or coal from the 
furnace into shavings piles and vaults; or in case of poorly 
arranged furnace feed pipe, the fire may be carried back through 
this pipe into the shavings vault,.or even into the main plant. 
This danger is eliminated and the disposal, utilization and com- 
bustion of large quantities of bulky, light, heat giving fuel greatly 
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facilitated by the use of the so-called Dutch oven, 
furnace. 


or bulldog 


DUTCH OVEN. 


This is simply an extension built in front of the boiler into 
which the fire grates are placed instead of being put inside of 
the boiler wall proper, and underneath the front end of the boiler. 
The details of construction differ, but the general idea is the 
same in all cases. These ovens are generally built about ten feet 
long and should be fully as wide, and can very well be wider 
than the boiler front itself. All kinds of culls, sawdust, bark, 
etc., can be thrown into them without much effort, making them 
a labor saver and the most economical furnace for this purpose. 
In many cooperage plants the sawdust is conveyed direct to the 
furnace through the blow pipe. It can be dropped in equally as 
well with a chain conveyor. There should be an extra large 
opening on top to allow the fireman to shovel or scrape the 
creeping fires into the furnace from the floor level. The blow 
pipe, or chain conveyor, should be arranged in such a manner, 
having an extra leg or side extension with a switch or damper 
attached, so that when no fuel is wanted directly under the 
boiler it can be thrown to one side. Under such conditions the 
fuel should not be piled on top of the oven, as fuel frequently 
ignites here. It is needless to say that platforms of wood, built 
up to the level of the oven floor, should be protected. This fur- 
nace frequently has a rather hazardous appearance and 1s care- 
lessly operated, yet does not appear to have caused many fires. 
In fact, such furnaces materially reduce the hazards of waste 
disposal. 





BARREL STEAMER. 
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SEASONING AND DRYING. 


Seasoning is ordinarily understood to mean drying. When 
exposed to the stn and air, the water in green wood rapidly 
evaporates. Seasoning also implies other desirable changes in the 
wood besides the evaporation of water, the nature of which is 
not understood. The most effective seasoning is without doubt 
that obtained by the uniform, slow drying which takes place in 
properly constructed piles outdoors, under exposure to the winds 
and the sun and under cover from the rain and snow, and is 
what is termed “air-seasoning.” By air-seasoning oak and sim- 
ilar hardwoods nature performs certain functions that cannot 
be duplicated by any artificial means. Because of this, woods 
of this class cannot be successfully kiln-dried green from the 
saw. Slack barrel staves and heading dry faster than tight barrel 
stock, from the fact that they are much thinner. Air-drying out 
of doors takes from two months to a year. After this prelimin- 
ary seasoning, the heads and staves are kiln-dried. With soft 
woods it is common practice to kiln dry direct from the saw or 
knife, but many manufacturers prefer to pile the staves in the 
yard or under open sheds to season. Open sheds are now con- 
sidered by the progressive manufacturers as being the most 
economical and proper method of piling staves for proper sea- 
soning. The sheds are usually about 20 feet wide and 100 to 150 
feet long. The seasoning sheds often form serious exposures 
to the main plant, and where a plant is located near a railroad 
fires in these sheds are not infrequent, due generally to loco- 
motive sparks. Sheds should be located an ample distance from 
principal building to prevent forming serious exposures. 


NO SPECIAL FORM OF DRY KILN 


has developed in the cooperage factory. The usual types may 
be found. As many plants are old and long established, few are 
equipped with very modern installations, and serious fires in dry 
kilns are fairly frequent and generally very disastrous. Dry 
kilns should preferably be detached from all other buildings and 
built in the most approved manner. Above all, wood sheathing 
and hollow wood finish should be removed where present, and if 
area is large, kiln should be divided into sections by fire walls. 
Dry kilns ‘should be completely sprinklered and provided with 
steam jets. A few manufacturers have arranged carbonic acid 
gas generators, so that gas may be immediately generated and 
turned into the kiln in case of fire. Kilns should be so con- 
structed that cleaning out wood dust is an easy matter, and 
pipes should be so located that all stock can be kept clear of 
same. Any connecting hot air or blower pipes between dry 
kilns should be arranged with dampers or other positive cut-offs. 
In case of fire, all blowers that may be running should be 
stopped, and all dampers in kiln flues closed. All kiln doors 
should be tightly closed. 
COOPERING. 


If the plant is in full process the staves after they come out of 
the kilns are sorted out into bundles containing the suitable 
number to complete a barrel, and sent to the cooper shop. If 
the staves are received from another plant the bundles, which 
have been previously made, are first put into kilns and redried 
pefore going to the cooper shop: In many tight barrel shops 
the staves are ‘air-dried only. The first process is assembling 
or “setting up.” A “setting up form” is used by the cooper to 
set up the staves into barrels. The standards on which the 
quarter hoops rest are adjustable for different sizes of barrels, 
but the bottom iron ring around which the staves are set has 
to be of a different diameter for varying sizes of barrels. The 
upper ring is called a truss hoop. The set up barrel is then taken 
to a power windlass, where a wire rope loop is dropped over 
the top of barrel and the staves drawn together and held a mo- 
ment while the operator drops on a head truss hoop over the 
end. A clutch loosens the rope by depressing a foot lever, and 
the rope is drawn out of the way by a weight. 
windlass is not necessary for all types of barrels. 


IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL 


that the staves be absolutely dry before applying the hoops, in — 


order that the staves shall hold their position and not spread 
while being headed. The assembled barrel is thereafter put on 
a barrel heater or criset, and scorched. The fire box is at the base 
and wood or coal may be used. The heaters are made with an 
inside corrugated fire-holder, and an outside sheet iron casing. 
The headless barrels are set over the crisets for a few minutes 
to heat sufficiently. Frequently the inside of a barrel takes fire, 
whereupon a workman takes it up and blows out the fire. Sparks 
are sometimes blown into other combustible material and a fire 
ensues. These crisets are generally located in a large brick 
oven hearth or fireplace, the chimney from which produces the 
required draught in the criset. There are some forms of patented 
barrel heaters now in use that are far to be preferred. These 
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consist of heaters elevated above the floor with an automatic 
lifting arrangement, on which the barrel may be placed on the 
floor and elevated to the inside of heaters, which are supplied 
with gas burners. A battery of these heaters may have ven- 
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“TicHT’ BARREL HOOPER. 


tilating pipes connecting with a single trunk line, through which 
a draft may be secured and the sparks, if any, carried off. In 
tight barrel factories it is necessary to steam the assembled 
barrel before it is heated, in order to soften the hard wood. 

- The barrels then pass to a machine which automatically joins 
the trusses on more firmly, thus making the barrel tight and 
ready for the hoops. If the staves have not been previously 
chamfered and crozed, this is now done, after which the quarter 
trusses are removed and the hoops placed around the barrel, put 
on a machine and pressed into place. The barrel is then auto- 
matically headed at one end and the end hoops placed in position. 
Some barrels are sandpapered on belt sanding machines before 
the hoops are in place. In manufacturing some barrels the heads 
are glued. Electric heated glue pots are coming into quite gen- 
eral tise for this purpose. Many barrels are sized inside, espe- 
cially tight barrels. This is generally accomplished by using 
melted paraffine, which is melted in steam jacketed kettles. Hand 
coopered barrels are considered: the best, and most of the large 
tight barrels, especially those used in the liquor and spirit in- 
dustries, are so made. Beer barrels and kegs and similar small 
goods are generally machine coopered. The refuse which ac- 
cumulates in the coopering room is generally removed by hand. 

SAWS AND KNIVES. 

Saws do not run or fit themselves, and they require the proper 
amount of care and attention in order that they may produce a 
maximum quantity and improved quality of output on a minimum 
saw kerf. The most successful coopers today consider it good 


‘practice and a profitable investment to supply every tool or ap- 


pliance calculated to facilitate the filer’s work. Knives also need 
much attention. They are sharpened either by hand file, grind- 
stone or emery wheel. Knives are sometimes tempered at the 


cooper shop. There is nothing in the filing room equipment that 
offers any hazard. 


THE STORAGE OF BUNDLED STAVES 


ana finished barrels offers an opportunity for stubborn fires and 
large losses, owing to the large amount of piled inflammable 
material and obstructions to distribution of water where sprink- 
lers are present. A large salvage may result from staves which 
have been wet down, as they may be dried in the kilns and used. 
Where the barrels are wet, they are apt to swell and burst the 
hoops, thus entailing a considerably greater loss. 


The Effect of Fire, Water and Smoke on a Dry Goods 
Stock. 


By Clarence Eltor Allan, Adjuster, San Francisco, Cal. 


(Continued from the October Supplement.) 


The damage to a trimming lace is much greater than to 
an ordinary wash lace. The actual damage is not greater, but 
the utility is impaired in the former instance and not in the 
latter. A wash lace is nearly always put on a garment that will 
be washed, before it is used, while a trimming lace is put on 
a garment not intended to be washed; or if washing is necessary 
the lace will be taken off, washed, and put on again. Very few 
laces look as well after washing as before, and washing naturally 
shortens the life of any material. Laces with any dressing: or 
filling are seriously affected by water. Water will absolutely 
ruin any laces made of fibre. Irish crochet and cluny laces are 
damaged very little, if any, by water. Point laces are of a peculiar 
shade, and if washed would probably lose, to a certain extent, 
that very important characteristic. 


CORSETS. 


The corset department should be one of the first to be exam- 
ined. Corsets are always kept in individual card board boxes, 
and for this reason smoke or heat will probably not reach them, 
but the damage from water is most to be feared. The frames of 
the corsets are either whalebone or steel, and are covered with 
various materials, such as twills, batistes or brocades. The poorer 
grades of corsets have steel frames, which will rust, and rot the 
covering, if left for any time. The better grades are whalebone, 
but there always is at least one steel in the front. Nearly all the 
French corsets are brocaded, or have light flowered patterns, and 
water will spoil the appearance of these. Rust will keep working 
its way through to the surface, and when the corset is worn will 
spoil other garments. In the better grade of corsets the steel is 
better protected than in the cheaper grades, and, therefore, is 
less liable to damage. Corsets are harder to sell when damaged 
or stained than most merchandise, although, unlike some wearing 
apparel, the higher priced damaged ones could be sold, if priced 
low enough, to a person who could not afford the high prices. 
If so bought the purchaser would probably take out the steel, 
wash the corset, dry thoroughly, and put in a new steel. Prac- 
tically all of the possible damage could be avoided if the stock 
were handled quickly. The corset should be removed from the 
boxes and paper and hung on lines to dry. This method of 
procedure might be objected to by the merchant, for the reason 
that it is usually hard to identify merchandise if once removed 
from the wrappings; and in the case of pair goods there is al- 
ways the danger of unmating. This objection does not hold good 
in this case, as corsets have the pattern or style number and the 
size stamped on each pair, so can, when thoroughly dried, be 
replaced in the dried boxes or in new ones secured for the pur- 
pose. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


The actual damage possible for handkerchiefs to sustain is very 
light, but the stability is affected. In some materials it is better 
to sell the article “as is” after a fire, and in some cases it is ad- 
visable to recondition. The question as to where to do one, and 
where the other, is always a problem. As an illustration, a hand- 
kerchief that sells for twenty-five cents, if smoke-stained, or wet, 
would probably sell “as is” for ten, or twelve and one-half cents. 
If the same handkerchief were laundered, at a cost of two and a 
half cents, it probably would not sell for more than fifteen cents. 
Therefore, it would be advisable to sell “as is,” instead of 
laundering. In the better grade of handkerchiefs, the expenditure 
for laundry would probably be advisable. Another thing to be 
remembered is that in selling an article “as is” the purchaser 
takes the chance; while in conditioning it, the merchant takes 
the chance; and unless the possible gain is considerable, it would 
not pay him to do so. Again, any article as sheer as a handker- 
chief, if badly smoke-stained, might not be entirely free from 
stain after one washing; therefore, it would be harder to dispose 
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of than if it had not been washed at all. The prospective pur- 
chaser would see that it had been Jaundered, and would naturally 
presume the stain to be permanent. 


NOTIONS. 


These are made up of a great many small articles, no one of 
which is of any great value, but in the aggregate they run into 
money. In this department a person could find a small sample of 
almost every class of damage possible in a dry goods store. All 
the up-to-date stores have a notion case commonly called “the 
silent salesman,’ which is about the size and shape of the or- 
dinary floor case. It is composed of about sixty drawers of 
graduated size, so arranged that every article can be seen. This 
case will keep out water and smoke, but if subjected to much heat 
it will sweat and rust anything with metal on it, and most of the 
notions have some metal parts. Very little can be done here to 
prevent damage, and nearly all the articles are so small that the 
possible salvage would not pay for the time and labor in saving. 
It would be advisable, perhaps, to open the case in the hope of 
preventing the steam from generating. 


MILLINERY 


can be broadly classed under three different headings: (1) 
Staples, such as velvets, velveteens, silks, laces, trimmings, rib- 
bons, wires and buckrum. (2) Plumes. (3) Fancies, consist- 
ing of flowers, feathers, birds, malins, chiffons and ornaments. 

The staples have been passed on before in their respective de- 
partments. The only difference here is that the staples are more 
than likely to be in fancy colors and are therefore subject to 
greater damage. In the fancy section the loss is very excessive. 
Flowers are nearly always wired together, and even when this 
wire is covered the water will reach it at the joint, and in a 
short space of time the wire will corrode, and the flower will 
separate from the stem. In nearly every style of fancy the 
joining is done either by wire or glue, and when the wire is af- 
fected, as above stated, the glued fancies will all fall apart, water 
seeming to kill all the virtue in the glue. Wings and birds are 
sometimes put together by the same method and the same 
damage results. Feathers will, if wet, stick together in little 
bunches. They will never, even after drying, look the same, and 
are decidedly unsalable. Plumes are the best of the articles that 
are not, strictly speaking, staples. French plumes, even after 
they have been thoroughly drenched with water, can be dried 
and recurled and will look very well. The willow plume, which 
is the most popular today, is made up with the French plume 
as a foundation, and other French plumes are cut up and each 
little flue or fibre is tied either with a double or single knot to 
each separate flue of the foundation plume. This procedure is 
sometimes followed three or four times, thus making the plume 
very long and expensive. The damage to willow plumes is very 
great, as they cannot be recurled owing to the knots. Only the 
tip is curled, but water will loosen the knots, causing the plume 
when handled to fall apart. The cost of new French plumes to 
restore the willow plume to its original condition would be as 
much as its whole original value. 

Malins and chiffons are absolutely of no value if they are 
once badly wet, even though the colors are fast. A starchy 
substance is used to give them a certain body and sheen. But 
as soon as moisture touches them the life immediately leaves 
them. The buckles and ornaments are subject to different de- 
grees of damage. They are made of cut steel, glass, aluminum, 
celluloid, rubber and bone. The glass will not damage un- 
less the fire actually touches it; celluloid will ignite if 
exposed to very little heat. The rubber ornaments are made of 
some substance in conjunction with rubber, and it does not take 
much heat to melt them. J have seen numbers of such orna- 
ments melted and running, when they have been stored in draw- 
ers of which the outside paint had not even blistered. Un- 
trimmed hats or shapes are made of various materials, such as 
felt, velvet, or straw. Felt will spot from water worse than 
any other material, and the cheaper the felt the more susceptible 
it is to damage. 

The principal damage to the untrimmed velvet hat is in the 
lining, which is usually of buckrum. This buckrum, when ex- 
posed to dampness, will shrink away from the velvet, and even 
if the velvet is not affected, will cause serious damage, as the 
value of an untrimmed velvet hat is usually more than 50 per 
cent. labor. In straw shapes the damage is regulated by the 
grade of material. Straws of poor grades are filled with glue 
dressing and water will take all the shape out of them. The bet- 
ter grades of straw keep their shape very well, and will reblock. 
The Panama straw will not be damaged by water at all. The 
method used to clean them is usually soap and water and a 
scrubbing brush. To reblock a Panama straw it is steamed or 





soaked in water and then put on a block and reshaped. Gen- 
erally the only chance for salvage to be realized on a trimmed 
hat is the possibility of some part of the trimming being utilized, 
It is harder to dispose of damaged millinery then any other 
stock, 

RIBBONS. 

The manner and position in stock will govern the damage here 
to a large extent. All the wider widths of ribbon are rolled in 
ten yard lengths, on a paste board centre, or hub, in paper which 
is made expressly for the purpose to protect them from dust and 
dirt. The paper is always about an inch wider than the ribbon 
and is rolled so as to leave nothing but a half a yard of ribbon 
exposed. When kept in glass wall or show cases the damage is 
quite light. The bolts of ribbon are sometimes stood on end, on 
top of each other, and sometimes laid sideways on long racks. 
The bolts on end are subject to much greater damage than those 
that are laid sideways, as the water dropping on them will go 
through the whole bolt of ribbon by way of the open edge, and 
streak the whole piece, while in those that are laid sideways, it 
cannot penetrate further than the outside yard or two unless left 
to soak in. The ribbons so kept must be handled quickly as the 
paper used is porous and will absorb water. The smoke damage 
is sure to be light as the smoke cannot come in contact with any 
great amount of ribbon, due to the protecting paper. All the 
narrow widths of ribbon and also the velvet ribbon are kept in 
boxes. The velvet ribbons must be kept away from water, which 
affects them the same as it does the material. In some ribbon 
departments fancy bows and novelties of all descriptions for 
woman's wear are made up and kept on display. These novelties 
are generally made of the most delicate shades and colors and 
are very perishable, and the chance of damage is very great. The 
natural damage resulting from shop wear, dust and fading must 
be eliminated before the fire damage is estimated. 

(To be continued.) 


Fire Put Out In Fifteen Seconds. 


At the Water Conservation Exhibit in the courtyard of the 
Philadelphia City Hall, which started October 14 and will con- 
tinue about a month, is a most interesting demonstration of 
automatic sprinklers in operation. Thousands of people in pass- 
ing through the City Hall or passing along Market street have 
been attracted by the novel display, and have watched the 
demonstrations with the greatest interest. 








A house of wired glass with steel framework has been erected, 
as shown by the photograph. At the centre of the ceiling is a 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler, connected by piping through the 
necessary valves and from there to the city water supply. Un- 
derneath this sprinkler a conical structure covered with an as- 
bestos fibre is periodically saturated with alcohol and lighted. 
It is a matter of but fifteen seconds when the sprinkler head 
fuses and a drenching rain puts out the fire. The novel point 
about this exhibit is that it gives a visual demonstration to peo- 
ple, who never before have seen anything of the sort, of the 
power of the automatic sprinkler to both discover a fire and to 
put it out. 

The conservation of water comes in from the fact that the 
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automatic sprinkler, which puts out a fire while it is small, re- 
quires immensely less water than does the fire department, at- 
tacking the fire after it has gathered headway. The record of 
the sprinkler covering many thousands of fires shows that in 
more than half of all cases three sprinklers or less will put the 
fire out. The water discharged from these is absolutely 
negligible, compared with the amount which would be used by 
the fire department if the sprinkler were not on guard. 

The exhibit is in the main that of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, Providence, R. I. The building was furnished by the 
Detroit-Finestra Steel Products Company. It has a Drouvé 
skylight, while Mississippi wired glass has been used for the 
glazing. All of these materials find a large place in modern 
fireproof construction, and all are doing their share in cutting 
down the annual destruction by fire. 


Insurance of Property of Guests—Reply to Question Con- 
cerning Application of Company Insuring 
in Such Cases. , 


To the Editor of the Weekly Underwriter: 

Your valued favor of the 25th inst., enclosing a letter from 
one of your correspondents, inquiring whether, under the house- 
hold furniture forms in current use, which cover not only the 
insurer’s own property, but also that of all members of his 
household, guests and servants, the insured may not first reim- 
burse himself for his own loss and apply the surplus, if any, 
toward the payment of loss sustained by the others, is received. 

I can perceive no difference in principle between a policy thus 
phrased, and one covering for account of whom it may concern, 
or one containing the familiar words, “held in trust.” 

A warehouseman, or other bailee, is under no obligation to 
protect the interest of the-bailor by insurance, unless he agrees 
to do so, but if he voluntarily includes the property of the 
bailor in the descriptive portion of his policies, said property is 
covered, and said interest is protected just as effectually as the 
property and interest of the insured himself. 

Probably the most celebrated case bearing on this subject, is 
that of Home Insurance Company vs. Baltimore Warehouse 
Company, decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1876, 
Volume 6, Insurance Law Journal, page 39, in which the court 
used the following language: “It is undoubtedly the law that 
wharfingers, warehousemen and commission merchants, having 
goods in their possession, may insure them in their own names, 
and in case of loss, may recover the full amount of insurance for 


the satisfaction of their own claims, first, and hold the residue: 


for the owners.” 

This might, at first glance, convey the impression that the 
warehouseman may first reimburse himself for loss on any goods 
of his own which he might happen to have on hand at the time 
of the fire. But the decision does not so state, and it would not 
be safe to draw such an inference from the words above quoted. 
While the Baltimore Warehouse Company did have a small 
quantity of cotton belonging to themselves involved in the fire, 
this had been paid for by the insurers prior to the suit, and its 
remaining interest consisted of charges against the owners of 
the cotton for advances and storage. This decision therefore 
may be construed to mean that the warehouseman is entitled to 
first satisfy any special interest or lien he may have had on the 
property, and hold the remainder in trust for the owners. This 
seems eminently sound, and is in harmony with many other de- 
cisions bearing on this question. 

In the case of Johnson vs. Abresch Company, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 1904, Volume 34, Insurance Law 
Journal, page 203, the court said: “From this it follows that 
whatever amount was paid by the insurance company to indem- 
nify such damage and loss, must be paid to the owners in such 
proportion as the value of the property of each bears to the 
whole amount paid, except that the defendant has the right to 
indemnify itself in full, to the extent of its interest or lien on 
the property, out of the amount due for the loss.” The insured 
in this case, having declined to include the property of the 
owner in his claim against the insurance companies, was com- 
pelled to pro rate with the owner the amount which he actually 
did collect, less a small lien for charges which he had on the 
property. 

In the case of Snow vs. Carr, 61 Ala., 363, the following 
language is used: “That the sum at which the policy was valued 
may have been less than the value of all the articles consumed, 
does not destroy the right of any for whose benefit the insurance 
-was effected to his proportion of the proceeds.” 

It is self-evident that when a property owner takes out insur- 
ance covering his own property, and also that of all members of 
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his household, guests and servants, he intends to protect some 
interest other than his own, and as it is hardly conceivable that 
he would have a lien on any property of this nature, it is all the 
more evident that he intends to protect only the interest of the. 
owners, so far as their own property is concerned. 

If, therefore, the property of all is covered by the policy, 
there seems to be no good reason why the interest of one should 
take precedence over that of the other in the matter of dis- 
tribution of the fund in event of loss. 

Although in the case of McManus vs. Western Assurance Com- 
pany, involving a claim for loss on household goods, N. Y. 43, 
Appellate Division, 550, it was held that it was not necessary for 
each member of the household to sign the schedule of his indi- 
vidual property, or join in the affidavit of loss, or submit to ex- 
amination under oath, claim having been made by the insured, 
yet this affords no reason for assuming that the principle set 
forth in the decisions above referred to should not apply with 
equal force to a policy covering on household goods in respect of 
the distribution of the insurance collected. Hence, if the pro- 
prietor of the house wishes to. be generous, without running the 
risk of burning a hole in his pocket, he should take out a suffi- 
ciently large amount of insurance to meet the conditions which 
may possibly arise. 

The foregoing has its principal application to cases where the 
loss is total, or very severe. In localities where co-insurance or 
reduced rate average conditions are applicable to household furni- 
ture risks, it behooves the insured to see to it that he carries a 
sufficient amount of insurance, otherwise he may be under the ne- 
cessity of standing a portion of the loss himself, even in event 
of partial destruction of the property, for the average clause 
limits the liability of the company to that proportion of the loss 
that the amount of the policy bears to a stated percentage of the 
value of the property described. And if this description embraces 
the property of the insured, and the members of his household, 
guests and servants, a condition might easily arise which would 
cause him considerable embarrassment. : 

Yours very truly, 
W. N. BAMENT, 
Chief Adjuster, Home Insurance Company. 

New York, October 30. 1912. 


General Classification of Fire Losses in the United States 
Amounting to $5,000 and Over, Reported 
in October. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 





A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and Inter=- 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States. 





Reported for The Weekly Underwriter by George L. Genung, 
of the New York Bar. 





1. Construction of Contract—Standard Mortgage Clause. 

A policy of insurance on mortgaged property expressly in- 
suring the mortgagor in a stated sum, although it has attached 
a mortgage clause of standard form, providing that any loss 
shall be payable to the mortgagee as his interest may appear 
and tnat as te the interest of the mortgagee only therein it shall 
not be invalidated by any act or neglect of the mortgagor, is 
primarily a contract for the insurance of the interest of the 
mortgagor, and remains such as long as he does not violate its 
conditions and it is only in case of such violations that the sec- 
ondary contract takes effect for the benefit of the mortgagee 
alone. 


2. Bankruptcy—Proceeds of Insurance Assigned to Mort- 
gagee. 

An insolvent corporation within four months prior to its 
bankruptcy executed a mortgage to a bank to secure an ante- 
cedent debt under such circumstances as to render it avoidable 
preference. The mortgage required the bankrupt to keep the 
property insured and to assign the insurance to the bank, and 
provided that on its failure to do so the bank might effect the 
insurance, and that the sum paid therefor might be a lien on the 
property. At the time the mortgage was made, the bank applied 
tor insurance, and on issuance of the policy paid the premium. 
The policy was issued to the bankrupt with a standard mort- 
gage clause attached making any loss payable to the bank as its 
interest might appear and providing that the insurance, as to the 
interest of the mortgagee only therein, should not be invalidated 
by any ‘act or neglect of the mortgagor. A part of the property 
burned, and the insurance, less in amount than the mortgage 
debt, was collected by the bank which charged against it the 
amount of the premium paid. The bankrupt had not violated any 
condition of the policy to invalidate its interest therein. The in- 
surance contract was no less a preference than the mortgage and its 
proceeds were a substitute for the mortgage pro tanto and re- 
coverable by the bankrupt’s trustee. 

Decree for complainant in United States District Court, East- 
ern District of Michigan, affirmed here in Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit. 

Brown City Savincs BANK vs. WINDSOR, 
198 Federal, 28. (June 26, 1912.) 


1. Title to Real Estate—Evidence of Ownership. 


In an action on a policy of fire insurance covering a dwelling 
house, described in the policy as insured’s dwelling house, the 
insurea proved possession of the property at and prior to the 
issuance of the policy on an application representing that the 
building was on land owned by him. There was prima facie 
evidence of his title to the property to authorize a recovery. 





eee 
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1. Construction of Policy—Unconditional and Sole Own=- 
ership. 


A policy of insurance, issued in Indian Territory prior to the 
admission to the Union of the State of Oklahoma, contained the 
provision, “This entire policy, unless otherwise provided by 
agreement indorsed hereon or added hereto, shall be void * 
if the interest of the insured be other than unconditional and 
sole ownership; or if the subject of the insurance be a building 
o1 ground not owned by the insured in fee simple.” The plain- 
tiff hela the naked-legal title to the property, without any bene- 
ficial use or interest therein, and that ownership did not comply 
with the provision. 


2. Same—Waiver by Agent. 


The policy further provided, “No officer, agent or other repre- 
sentative of this company shall have power to waive any pro- 
vision or condition of this policy except such as by the terms of 
this policy may be the subject of agreement indorsed hereon 
or added hereto, and as to such provision and conditions no 
officer, agent or representative shall have such power or be 
deemed or held to have waived such provisions or conditions, 
unless such waiver, if any, shall be written upon or attached 
hereto.” The requirement as to “unconditional and sole owner- 
ship” was not waived by reason that the agent countersigning 
said policy had knowledge at the time the policy was issued that 
the insured did not have “unconditional and sole ownership,” or 
by reason that the agent thereafter indorsed upon the policy a 
vacancy permit. 

Judgment flor plaintiff in Bryan County Court here reversed 
in Supreme Court of Oklahoma. : 

Des Moines INSURANCE CoMPANY vs. Moon, 
126 Pacific, 753. (September I1, 1912.) 





1. Arson—Value of Property Insured as Evidence of 
Guilt. ; : 


On a trial for arson it was not controverted that the fire in 
the apartment leased by the accused was of incendiary origin. 
The evidence showed that he had taken out two policies of in- 
surance, aggregating $1,500, on furniture, purchased for $275 
from the former occupant of the apartment. There was nothing 
to show that the furniture had any special value by reason of 
being installed in his apartment and the market value was a 
circumstance bearing on his guilt. ; 

Conviction of crime of arson in Superior Court, Los Angeles, 
afirmed here in Court of Appeal, Second District, California. 

PEOPLE vs. WHITE, 
126 Pacific, 505. (Rehearing denied August 24, 1912; denied 
by Supreme Court September 25, 1912.) 


1. Authority of Agent—Additional Insurance. 


The agent of the insurer told the insured at the time of mak- 
ing the application and afterward that he could take out addi- 
tional insurance on his property, and the general rule is that 
such assurance, consent, or representation by the agent, who so- 
licits the insurance, takes the application, receives the premium, 
and delivers the policy, is binding upon the company, in the as- 
sured’s ignorance of the limitations of the agents’ powers; and 
that such an assurance, agreement, or consent by the agent, or 
the bringing home of knowledge to the agent, may be done in 
parol, and need not be in writing. 

2. Same—Same. 


The foregoing rule as to the acts of the agent binding the 
company as to additional insurance extends to mutual insurance 
companies, under Kentucky Stat. Sec. 702. 

3. Mutual Insurance—Relations Between Parties. 

_Under Kentucky Stat. Sec. 702, the insured’s rights and lia- 

bilities as a member of a mutual insurance company are de- 
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termined by the bylaws of the company and _ said statutes; 
but the imsured’s status as insured under a policy is the same 
as under an ordinary contract of insurance. 

4. Powers of Officers and Agents of Company. 

Under Kentucky Stat. Sec. 702, the officers and agents of a 
mutual insurance company have the same general powers in 
conducting the company’s business of insurance as have the corre- 
sponding officers and agents of stock companies. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in Circuit Court, Lincoln County, af- 
firmed here in Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 

Kentucky Growers’ INSURANCE CoMPANY vs. LOGAN, 
149 Southwestern, 922. (September 25, 1912.) 


1. Notice of Loss—No Right of Action Without. 


The by-laws were printed on and formed part of the policy 
and provided “In case of a loss or damage by fire to any prop- 
erty insured by this association, notice shall be given in writing, 
within thirty days, to the president or secretary, who shall im- 
mediately appoint a committee from the board of managers, 
which committee shall examine and assess the whole amount of 
damage sustained, and report the same to the board of managers 
within two weeks from the time of receiving information of their 
appointment.” The notice was not given to the insurance com- 
pany after the property was burned, as required by the foregoing 
by-law, and no proof of waiver by the company was shown, 
and the insured had no right of action. 

Judgment for defendants in Court of Common Pleas, Bucks 
County, here affirmed in Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Masono vs. Farmers’ AND MecHanics’ MutuaL INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION OF Bucks County, 
84 Atlantic, 406. (March 18, 1912.) 





1. Occupancy—Knowledge of Agent Is 
Company. 

The plaintiff stated in the application for a policy of insur- 
ance that the premises were occupied, when in fact the premises 
were unoccupied and were known by the agent of the insurer 
to be unoccupied. The knowledge of the agent was knowledge 
by the company, under Rev. Stat. of Maine, Chap. 49, Sec. 93, 
and defeated right of company to avoid the policy on the ground 
of material misrepresentations. 

2. Renewal—A New Contract. 

About the time of the expiration of the first policy, plaintiffs 
made application for the renewal, in which plaintiffs misrepre- 
sented the buildings as occupied by a tenant. The renewal was 
undoubtedly a new contract. 

3. Renewal—Filling in Blanks in Application by Agents. 

It was claimed that the blank renewal application when signed 
by the plaintiffs was not filled in, and was, after signature, filled 
in by the agents of the company. The filling in of the applica- 
tion was the act of the company. 


4. Occupancy Clause—Liability of Insurer. 


A clause in a fire insurance policy, providing that if the in- 
sured premises become vacant for more than thirty days, with- 
out insurer’s consent, the insurance will be forfeited, does not 
apply to a case where the premises were unoccupied when the 
policy was issued. 

5. Verdict of Jury on Conflicting Evidence Conclusive on 
Appeal. 

In an action on a fire insurance policy, a verdict fixing the 
amount of loss will not be disturbed by the Supreme Judicial 
Court, on motion for new trial, where no bias, prejudice, or 
improper motive on the part of the jury appears, though in- 
sured’s evidence tended to show a loss considerably greater than 
the amount awarded, while insurer’s evidence tended to show 
a loss much less than the amount awarded. 

Judgment for plaintiffs and motion by defendants for new trial 
here overruled in Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 

GupTiLL vs. Prine Tree STATE Mutuar Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, 
84 Atlantic, 520. 





Knowledge of 


(September 30, 1912.) 
1. Action on Policy—Denial of Liability. 

Where a fire insurance company through its adjuster denied 
all liability soon after the award of the appraisers had been 
filed, the company thereby waived the provision of the policy 
that suit should not be brought thereon until a specified time 
had elapsed after the filing of satisfactory proofs of loss or an 
award of appraisers, when appraisers had been required. 

2. Same—Time Within Which Action to be Brought. 


_ The clause in the policy that suit shall not be brought within 
a certain period, is inserted for the sole benefit of the insurer for 


- 





time to permit investigation and hence the insurer may waive the 
same by an unequivocal denial of liability, and this, notwith- 
standing an agreement that the submission and appraisement 
should not waive any right of either party. 
3. Same—Commencement by Receiver. 


The receiver brought an action on the policy in the name of 
the insured within the time limited therein, and, after such 
time had expired, became as receiver a party plaintiff in that 
action. He as receiver was entitled to sue in the name of the 
insured corporation, for which he was acting and the action 
did not lose its identity by his joining as a party plaintiff in his 
official capacity as receiver, so as to make it a new suit brought 
without the period limited in the contract of insurance. 

4. Arbitration and Award—Construction. 


Everything will be intended in favor of an award as far as 
possible consistent with the law, but nothing will be intended 
against an award. 

5. Same—Conformity to Submission. 


Though an award must conform strictly to the submission, 
it may be good as to a part and void as to the remainder, if the 
parts are separable, in case the arbitrators have acted in excess 
of their authority. 

6. Same—Ambiguity. 

Any ambiguity in the words of an award should be settled 
in the way which will best coincide with the apparent intention 
of the arbitrators, and the court by intendment will restrain 
general terms to apply to particular words in the submission, 
so as to connect the particular thing awarded with such general 
words. 

7. Same—Certainty—Requisites. 

The certainty required in an award is certainty to a common 
intent, not to a certain intent in general, or in every particular, 
but certainty which is attained by giving to the words their 
ordinary sense; not excluding, however, any meaning derived 
from fair argument or inference. 

8. Same—Same—Form. 

While certainty is an essential element of a good award and 
one of its chief characteristics, it is not necessary that it should 
be written with such critical and technical nicety that subtle 
examinations and forced constructions cannot discover a doubt, 
difficulty, or a double meaning in any part of it; reasonable cer- 
tainty being sufficient. 

9. Same—Same—Parol Proof. 

An award of arbitrators cannot be altered by parol, nor is 
parol evidence admissible to prove the understanding or mean- 
ing of the arbitrators, different from that warranted by the 
terms of the award. 

10. Same—Form. 

An award of arbitrators need not assign reasons but is suffi- 
cient if it consists of a simple announcement of their decision, 
or the result of their investigation. 

11. Same—Basis. 

Arbitrators are not bound to decide according to law when 
acting within the scope of their authority, but may make an 
award according to their notions of justice on principles of equity 
and good conscience. 

12. Same—Construction—Insurance Company’s Blanks. 


Where an award of arbitrators, with reference to a loss under 
a policy of fire insurance stated that the total amount of the 
award was $4,872.62 and the damaged stock, it was not rendered 
fatally defective for uncertainty because the arbitrators evidently 
misunderstood the insurance company’s blank on which the 
award was written, and placed certain of the figures in the 
wrong column. 


138. Action on Award Under Policy—Change by Court. 


Where an award of arbitrators allowed $4,872.62 and the dam- 
aged stock for loss under a policy, a verdict fixing the value of 
the damaged goods at $257 did not authorize the court to de- 
duct that sum from the amount found due by the arbitrators, 
as such deduction amounted to change of the award. 


14. Appeal an Error—Action on Award. 

In an action on an insurance award, the insurance company 
was not prejudiced by, and could not complain of, an erroneous 
deduction of the value found by a jury to represent the damaged 
goods, which the arbitrators had directed should be delivered to 
plaintiffs as of no value. 

Judgment for plaintiffs in Superior Court, Wilson County, 
here afirmed in Supreme Court of North Carolina. 

CLaRK MILLINERY CoMPANY vs. NATIONAL UNIoN Fire INSuR- 
ANCE CoMPANY, 


75 Southeastern, 944. (October 3, I912.) 
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Casualty and Surety Insurance. 

(Continued from page 444) 
courts to determine whether the company must obey the or- 
der of Commissioner Schively to cancel all the steam boiler 
insurance written since the new code went into effect. The 
company contends that the intention of the Legislature should 
be taken into account and the error made in copying not be 
enforced. 


It is reported that the workmen’s compensation bill pre- 
pared by the special committee of the Minnesota State Bar 
Association will not be submitted to the Legislature of that 
State A modified form of the bill pre- 
pared by State Employers’ Association seems likely to 
It follows the New Jersey law closely. The con- 
stitutionality of some of its sections is now being investigated. 


at its next session. 
the 
be favored. 


The reports from Ohio that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had decided to adopt the provisions of the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law proved to be unfounded. The 
company’s solicitor general stated that on the other hand the 
company regarded the law as inequitable and inferior to the 
laws of other States or the company’s own system of adjust- 
ments. 


The standing committee of the personal accident and health 
section of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters will meet on November 7, at 
which time the result of the vote on the report of the com- 
mittee as to policy frills will be made known. 
Missouri situation will also be taken. 


(stock) 


Action on the 


The election of Nicholas W. Muller as president of the 


Columbia Casualty of Lafayette, Ind., is announced. Mr. 
Muller was secretary of the Southwestern Casualty of San 
Antonio, Tex., but recently resigned as of November 1. The 


Columbia Casualty has a capital of $500,000, and will write 
all casualty lines. 





At the meeting of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association Tuesday it was agreed to limit commissions to 
25 per cent., beginning November 1, and also to limit agen- 
cies in New York city to one to each borough. Contracts 
with safe makers and bankers’ associations will be discon- 
tinued. 


No action has as yet been taken by the Bureau of Publicity 
with regard to the proposed consolidation with the Detroit 
Conference educational bureau. The meeting expected to 
have been held this week was postponed on account of the 
inability of members to attend. 


The American Telephone Company has announced a sys- 
tem of insurance against sickness, accident, death or super- 
annuation, which supplements its elaborate pension plan. The 
new system will include all employees. 


The Southwestern Casualty has elected J. W. Clayton sec- 
retary to succeed H. W. Muller, who resigned to go with the 
Columbia Casualty, now being organized. 


The Illinois Surety has been given the fidelity schedules of 
the Blatz and United States Brewing companies of Milwau- 
kee, amounting to $1,300,000. 


UNDERWRITER. ; 
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On account of the removal of a case from the State courts 
to the Federal courts the Pacific Coast Casualty has lost its 
license in Texas. 


The General Accident has resigned from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Reinsurance and Inspection Bureau. 


Insurance Legislation. 





Colorado. 


Denver, October 29.—Among the referred bills of amendment 
which will be submitted to the voters in November are the fol- 
lowing two, the comment on which is from the Denver Repub- 
lican: 

Mother's Compensation Act.—Provides workhouse for com- 
pulsory employment of fathers who do not provide for their 
tamilies. Also provides compensation for care of dependent 
children to be paid to parents who are too poor to provide for 
them by their unaided effort. “A vicious, ill-considered measure 
which would put a heavy premium on pauperism and bankrupt the 
State.” 

Eight-Hour Bill for Mines and Smelters.—Provides for 
repeal of existing eight-hour laws, and provides that the period 
of employment in underground mines and also directly attend- 
ing smelting furnaces, etc., shall not during any one month ex- 
ceed an average of eight hours in any twenty-four. “Should not 
be approved because the use of the term ‘average’ might admit 
of employment for more than eight hours in a single day, pro- 
vided the average for the month did not exceed eight.” 


Missouri. 


SPRINGFIELD, October 30.—It is understood that a strong effort 
will be made at the next session of the Legislature to repeal 
the Oliver rate law, relating to fire insurance rates. It is re- 
garded as unfavorable to all parties concerned. 


Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA City, October 27.—Perry A. Ballard, Insurance 
Commissioner of Oklahoma, has made the following recommenda- 
tions to Governor Cruce in regard to insurance legislation: 


First—The insurance commissioner should be given authority 
to require fire insurance rates to be fairly and equitably applied 
to individual risks, and to hear and determine questions of dis- 
crimination in the application of insurance rates, or in other 
words, the insurance commissioner should be given the same 
control over insurance rates as the corporation commission ex- 
ercises over freight and passenger rates. 

Second—The minimum paid-up capital of stock fire insurance 
companies should be placed at not less than $100,000, and such 
companies should also be required to have at least $50,000 of 
surplus. 

Third—All insurance companies should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the insurance commissioner as soon as chartered. 

Fourth—The expense of promotion and organization of insur- 
ance companies should be limited to not more than 15 per cent. 
of the amount realized from the sale of the capital stock, and 
stock salesmen should be required to be licensed. 

Fifth—A tax of at least 5 per cent. should be levied on all the 
premiums on insurance contracts in unauthorized companies, 

Sixth—A law should be passed making it a misdemeanor to 
represent an unauthorized insurance company in any capacity, and 
the law should provide a penalty for so doing. 

Seventh—Insurance companies should be required to bond all 
of their agents. 

Eighth—Insurance companies should be penalized for aCenniiene 
insurance from unauthorized agents. 

Ninth—Rebating by agents writing any class of insurance 
should be penalized. 

Tenth—The Firemen’s Pension Fund Law which is now on our 
statutes should be amended, and the Legislature should. make a 
sufficient appropriation to pay the benefits for which it provides. 

Eleventh—A receiver, having been appointed by the court to 
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take charge of any insurance company, should be required to 
notify every policyholder as shown by the company’s books, 
within ten days; and a heavy penalty should be imposed for 
each and every day he fails to perform this duty. He should 
also be required to make a satisfactory report to the insurance 
commissioner and to the court every thirty days. 
_ Twelfth—A bill should be passed relating to “excess insurance 
in unauthorized companies.” 

Thirteenth—It is of vital importance that a bill is passed regu- 
lating reinsurance contracts and giving the department super- 
vision over same, 


Vermont. 


Monrpetier, October 27.—Senate Bill No. 39 has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Laird, relating to the defense of contributory negli- 
gence. If defendant claims negligence he shall so plead and the 
burden of proof shall be on the defendant. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State and Industrial Interests. 

MonrTre ier, October 29.—House Bill 92 has been introduced 
by Mr. Billings to amend Sec. 1 of No. 141 of the Acts of Ig10 
relating to the law of the road. It aims to insure more safety 
in the turning of vehicles at road intersections. Referred to the 
Committee on Highways and Bridges. 

House Bill 103 has been introduced by Mr. Howley, relating 
to the employment of women and minors in manufacturing, 
mechanical and mercantile establishments. It provides that 
females or minors under 18 years, are not to work more than 
9 hours per day or 54 hours per week, excepting in harvesting, 
curing, canning or drying fruits or vegetables. Referred to the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and Labor. 

MonrTrpevier, November 1.—Senate Bill 63 has been introduced 
by Mr. Ray to provide for valued policies of fire insurance. 

Unless a change of rules is made no new bills may be intro- 
duced in the House after November 5 except by unanimous con- 
sent, and none in the Senate after November 12. The Legis- 
lature has adjourned until Wednesday evening. 





Miscellany. 


Insurance Society’s Correspondence Course. 





An unexpected but gratifying interest developed in the cor- 
respondence course given under the auspices of the Insurance 
Society of New York, and it was found necessary to divide it 
in three sections, two for the men and one for ladies. The ladies 


will meet on Wednesday evenings in the library at 5:20 o'clock, 


and the other sections on Thursday and Friday evenings at the 


same time and place. Mr. W. O. Runnels, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the instructor in charge, and the first lecture on 
Thursday evening indicated that the course will be highly valu- 
able. -Some of the companies have sent large numbers of their 
young men, the German-American leading in this regard. The 
lecture by United States Manager Charles L. Case, of the Lon- 
don Assurance, last Friday evening was attended by an audience 
which crowded the New York board room to overflowing. The 
importance of good letter writing was well set out, and the 
essentials were lucidly indicated. Mr. Case received many con- 
gratulations. First alluding to the objections which he had heard 
of in connection with the proposed course, Mr. Case bowled over 
the contention that letter writers are born and not made, and 
that the born letter writer needs no instruction, while it would 
not be appreciated by the other variety, by saying that this would 
be important if true. The objection that “my position does not 
require this knowledge” he met by pointing out that it is the 
young man who is ready for something better who gets advance- 
ment. To those who exhibited false pride by saying they are too 
old to take up such study and do not wish to display their need 
of it, he declared they would never find themselves in_ better 
company than among those who have already enrolled in this 
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class. He appealed to all to avoid the hardening of their mental 
arteries, which would likely prove fatal to their ambitions. 

Taking up the art of letter writing he said it was one to be 
acquired by study and application. The first requirement of a 
letter is the necessity for one. When unnecessary, no letter at 
all is better than a good one. When necessary, the psychological 
moment for a letter is by the first mail which ought to bring 
it. Therefore letters should be promptly written. They should 
be clear—so clear that the recipient may on the first reading 
get the exact meaning. Therefore a letter writer should be able 
to think clearly, even to the point of visualizing what he is about 
to write, 

Letters should ke concise. Most letters are too long. It has 
been aptly written: “Pardon me for this long letter, as I have 
not time to write a shorter one.” Mr. Case pointed out clearly 
the desirability of avoiding wordiness. 

Letters should be courteous, and on this point Mr. Case dwelt 
at some length. He admitted the natural tendency to reply in 
kind and give back as good as is sent, but advised that in all 
such cases either no letter should be written, or if written it 
should be laid away until the next day and then rewritten, re- 
peating the operation as often as necessary until a courteous 
reply is produced. Petulence, peevishness and impatience are 
closely allied to anger and should never appear in a letter. What 
is written is written, and all ink is indelible after it has been 
mailed. Be courteous. 

Finally, a letter should be convincing. It should first show its 
reason for existing, followed by three portions of facts and one 
portion of argument so arranged that each paragraph will con- 
tribute to the strength of the summing up. 

Mr. Case said that the art of life is not to expect too much 
of anyone, and, above all, not to expect too much of one’s self. 
So, he pointed out, no one could expect to learn all of the art 
of letter writing in these few lessons, but no one could go 
through the course conscientiously without at least deriving some 
benefit therefrom. 





Meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York—Address of William C. Freeman. 


The October meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York was held at Martin’s Tuesday evening. A large 
number of life underwriters were present. The Calef cup, won 
by George W. Johnston, of the New York office of the Travelers, 
was presented to Mr. Johnston during the evening, the presen- 
tation address being made by Samuel S. Voshell, of the Metro- 
politan Life. Mr. Johnston read his essay, which was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. Two new members were elected to 
membership, and reports of the Memphis convention were made 
by Charles Jerome Edwards, R. M. Simmons, Bernard Rose 
and others. It was announced that the efforts of the New York 
and Philadelphia associations to secure the 1913 convention for 
Atlantic City had been successful, and a committee from the 
New York association will be appointed to confer with a similar 
committee from the Philadelphia association on the arrange- 
ments for the convention. It is expected that it will be the 
largest gathering of life insurance men ever assembled any- 
where in the world. At least 1,000 delegates are counted on, 
besides a large number of non-members. The campaign for 
new members will be vigorously pushed during the coming 
year by the associations all over the country, and the publicity 
campaign will also be promoted, beginning at once. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting Tuesday evening was William C. 
Freeman, advertising manager of the Evening Mail, and one of 
the foremost publicity experts in this country. Mr. Freeman 
emphasized the importance of publicity in connection with life 
insurance work, and said that in considering publicity the asso- 
ciation was on the right track. He outlined a plan which will 
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probably be thought rather ambitious for the association to 
attempt. On the matter of the character of agents Mr. Free- 


man said: 


The call that your association made at Memphis, at its annual 
convention, for a higher type of man to engage in insurance 
work and to blot out all practices which have heretofore disgraced 
the whole insurance field, will do much, aided by proper pub- 
licity, to increase the respect of the people for the insurance 
business. 

The agent who comes around in December and asks you to 
take out a policy, offering to rebate to you the whole, or part, of 
his commission, in order that he may make a good showing in 
his agency work, is the man to be avoided, and the insurance 
company that will permit that sort of work in order to increase 
its business is the company to avoid. 

As I understand it, you gentlemen who are members of the 
Underwriters’ Association are all pledged to write policies on a 
straight basis—to receive your dues in the shape of commissions 
without dividing those dues with anybody else—to play the game 
squarely all the. way through. This is the right theory and you 
will succeed. ‘ ‘ 


Fitting the Life Policy to the Policyholder to Be Dis- 
cussed at the Forthcoming Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 


With a view to providing ammunition with which to pop- 
ularize life insurance still further, one session of the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, to be held in the city of New York early in December, 
will be devoted to a discussion on the subject of “Fitting the 
Policy to the Policyholder.” It is announced at the office of the 
association that it will be the aim of this discussion to emphasize 
the importance of writing insurance from the point of view of 
the policyholder—in other words, it will be urged that the agent 
should always think first of the kind of insurance the policy- 
holder may need to fit his station in life, rather than the kind 
the agent may be in the habit of writing. The development of 
the theme will undoubtedly point out that business written on 
these lines will be the kind to stay on the books, thereby reduc- 
ing lapsing and twisting. 

This section of the association’s meeting will begin with a 
short address, after which the subject will be thrown open to 
general discussion from the floor. It is expected that the sub- 
ject will have the benefit of the views of leading representatives 
of all branches of the business, including State supervisory 
officials, company executives, actuaries and agents. 

In order to stimulate thought on the subject on the part of 
both the agent and the policyholder, it is hoped the discussion 
will take the form of concrete suggestions that may perhaps be 
used later to prepare some standardization of insurance require- 
ments from the viewpoint of the policyholder. Therefore, it is 
suggested that each participant choose a certain type of policy- 
holder and discuss the kind and amount of insurance that should 
be carried under different conditions. 

In a statement announcing the discussion, Mr. Robert Lynn 
Cox, general counsel and manager of the association, says: 


It is dawning upon the world that both opportunity and duty 
to promote those things which make for the public welfare rests 
upon our business men rather than upon our public officials. 
Official proclamations and_ protestations, however meritorious, 
are alike impotent for public good unless adopted and applied in 
everyday business affairs. Sothe present day question regarding 
money making and service is which shall be regarded as the prod- 
uct and which the by-product of human activities. 

This doctrine applied to life insurance leads to the considera- 
tion of what kind of insurance is best fitted for the needs of the 
particular policyholder. Many men are insured nowadays. Most 
of them are under-insured. Some are insured in whole or in 
part with the wrong kind of policies. The question arises as to 
whether life insurance cannot materially increase its service to 
the public by leading companies and their agents to give more 
thought to “Fitting the Policy to the Policyholder.” To this end 
this subject has been selected as a theme for discussion at the 
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forthcoming annual meeting of our association, and both mem- 
bers and ouests will be invited to contribute their thoughts upon 
its ve tes hoped that the discussion will show that agents should 
not specialize in a certain form of policy, but should offer a 
policy in each case that will best suit the needs of the policy- 
holder, considering his income, financial ability, character of his 
business, size of family, his own age and also the age of those 
dependent upon him, etc. Those who participate in the discus- 
sion will be asked to choose a certain type of policyholder and 
then discuss the kind and amount of insurance that he should 
carry. By selecting a variety of illustrations it is hoped that the 
symposium will afford a sort of text book for the agent who 
may hereafter wish to discuss with the policyholder the kind of 
insurance he should take to cover the problem that confronts him 
in his particular station in life. 

While the discussion must of necessity be left in ‘the main to 
supervising officials, company executives, actuaries, agents and 
others directly connected with the insurance business, it is to be 
hoped that every speaker will approach the subject from the 
policyholders’ viewpoint rather than from the interest of the 
agent or of the company itself. To do this will help to place 
life insurance in its right light before the public by showing that 
insurance men regard. their business primarily from the stand- 
point of the relation it has to the public welfare and the gs 
tunity it affords for rendering a public service. 

This discussion should be in popular form, as it will be insur- 
ance talk of direct and vital interest to policyholders. It will 
afford an answer to a question which must arise in every policy- 
holders’ mind before he comes to signing on the dotted line. It 
will lead to insurance of the kind needed and therefore appre- 
cla ill stick. Let all who attend this meet- 
ing come prepared to speak briefly on this important topic. 








Insurance of Bees. 





(The Post Magazine, London.) 





A mutual association called the Verein schweizerischer Bienen- 
freunde was started in Switzerland on January 1, 1908, for the 
insurance of bees and their hives against a disease called loque. 
Again, in 1910, the canton of Fribourg established a bee insur- 
ance organization for the same purpose and the cantons of Vaud 
and Neufchatel followed the example in 1911. The disease, which 
probably exists in this country, although we do not know its 
English name, is a kind of distemper, for the bees become ragged 
and the hives crumble to pieces. The associations are not under 
the supervision of the Swiss Government Insurance Department, 
but information respecting them is given by the department in its 
latest report. The particulars are useful as well as interesting, 
especially in face of the fact that a bill with respect to the dis- 
eases of bees was introduced in the British House of Commons 
on July 26 last by Mr. Runciman, president of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and passed the second reading on Wednes- 
day last. 

In the French and Italian speaking cantons the insurance of 
bees and their hives against loque is obligatory; but it is optional 
in the German speaking cantons; yet in the last mentioned dis- 
tricts 7,000 apiarists out of 25,000 and 90,000 hives out of 180,000 
have been insured by the association. At the end of 1911, 105,179 
hives were insured in’ the four associations. The disease is 
caused by bacteria, which, in a normal state, are very resisting 
and they are generated by means of spores. A hive of bees 
affected with this disease is a hotbed of infection. The disease 
is probably incurable; it is necessary to sacrifice the hive, destroy 
or melt the honey and then disinfect the whole apiary. There 
are inspectors who decide whether or not the disease is present 
in their districts, watch the disinfection of the hives affected and, 
when necessary, their destruction; they estimate the losses sus- 
tained by the proprietors and write detailed statements for the 
manager at headquarters. There are sub-inspectors to assist the — 
inspectors. 

The apiarists pay a subscription at the rate of five centimes 
per hive. The organizers of the insurance against loque knew 
that a premium so small would not probably be sufficient. They 
did not want to endanger the general application of the remedy 
by charging a higher premium. Moreover, they had good reasons 
for hoping that the Confederation, thanks to the law respecting 
such a disease, would come to their aid, and it has already done 
so. As soon as loque is observed the association in which the 
owner of the hives is insured takes charge of the infected or 
suspected hives, gives directions to the insured and assists him to 
disinfect his hives and tools. It pays seventy-five per cent. of the 
value of the hives and honey destroyed. For sanitary reasons, 
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uninsured owners of hives are paid fifty per cent. of the losses 
they sustain and their infected hives are treated gratuitously. 
The first association commenced its operations on January 1, 1908, 
and one of its early steps was to hold a conference for the pur- 
pose of instructing theoretically and practically its members how 
to combat the disease. In 1909 the Federal Council issued a decree 
declaring loque contagious and as presenting a general danger. 
This decree enabled the association to seriously deal with those 
owners of hives who disregarded the dangers of the disease. 


The British Insurance Alphabet. 





A is the Act which makes people. swear, 
B is the Benefits—still in the air; 
C’s the Commissioners (Buckingham Gate), 
D is the Doctors whom Lloyd George must hate: 
E is the Effort the tax to avoid, 
F is the Fine often mentioned by Lloyd. 
Gi is for George; some wish him in—well, 
H is the place and it rhymes with Hotel; 
I’s the Insured, every soul more or less, 
J is for “Joy-day” (for which vide Press), 
K is the King who’s exempt, lucky chappie! 
L is his Lieges who’re not quite so happy. 
M is the Mistress and also the Maid, 
N is the Noise when the wages are paid. 
O is the “Oil” for tuberculous cases, 
P is the Promise of “Sumptuous Places.” 
Q is the Questions which people will ask, 
R’s the Replies (glad it isn’t my task)! 
S is the Stamps which we all have to lick, 
T is the Tongue which so well does the Trick; 
U’s “Unemployed Increased” (Evening News), 
V is the Veto the Lords did not use, 
W’s for Wages from which we deduct. 
X is impossible (X I have chucked). 
Y is for you—reader, I am vour debtor; 
Z is for—dash it!—the less Z the better. 
—The Books of Today. 





The Second Prize Essay. 


The following is the prize essay by Richard A. Ellis, of 
Tampa, Fla., which was awarded the Williams Vase at the 
annual convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Memphis, Tenn., and which was unavoidably crowded 
out last week: 


Before the knowledge of primal man and ‘through the 
countless ages that have followed life has been. In the present 
life is, and through the future ages of eternity life will be. 

We live today, we hope for life tomorrow, yet ever we 
realize that in its unknown vistas Death, the end of individual 
life, lurks unseen. 

Every moment of consciousness we feel it; we build and 
plan for future achievements and success upon its permanence; 
yet through it all he who is wise must realize that to the 
individual it is fleeting. 

With this fleeting permanence, this certain uncertainty, this 
lurking shadow of the unseen foe, man fights his ceaseless 
battle, lives his brief span of life, and when death comes 
leaves to posterity a record of success or failure, leaves to 
his family privation and want or comfort and affluence. 

In the early days of civilization, as the individual man real- 
ized his helplessness to provide for his loved ones in the 
event of his untimely death, he began to seek some way of 
providing against such a catastrophe; in this seeking was de- 
veloped the idea of the individuals combining for mutual pro- 
tection, and the first germ of the modern development of life 
insurance was born. This germ has grown and developed, 
until today life insurance stands as the universal shield and 
buckler of all business enterprise, as well as of the widowed 
and the fatherless. Its principles are as everlasting as life it- 
self, and those companies that are founded correctly upon the 
old line, full legal reserve principles will go on through the 
future ages, the best and greatest evidence of the triumph of 
mind over matter, of life and love and unselfishness over 
death and poverty and want to those that are left behind. 

The highest ideal of civilized man—the one greatest de- 
velopment from the unthinking, improvident savage—is the 


love of home and family. Man works for success, but if he 
be a man in fact as in name, then behind this striving for 
sucecss must be the sacred ambition to provide for home and 
loved ones, in ipso or futuro, for what he already has or 
what he hopes to have. 

He feels that he has the elements of success inherent in 
himself, that with health and life he can care for his own, and 
provide for their future; the only uncertainty then is: Will 
he live long enough? To make that question sure of satis- 
factory fulfillment the only answer is Life Insurance. By in- 
voking its aid he makes success absolutely sure. 

The Work of Life Insurance is separated into two great divi- 
sions—the Home Office and the Field Force. 

The home office is to life insurance as the heart and brain 
are to the human body, the seat and source of life and power; 
but the field force, on the other hand, is, as are the members 
of the body, the hands and feet, eyes, ears and mouth; with- 
out it the business of life insurance could not continue to 
exist. 

In the home office the science of life insurance in all of 
its branches is developed. The laws of average are worked 
out with minutest care, the laws of conservation and of all 
the forces that affect human life and welfare are carefully 
considered. Financial conditions are closely scrutinized, and 
its intricate and delicate machinery kept in perfect order and 
condition at all times. 

How simple it all seems when we think about it, how abso- 
lutely unnecessary it is that any man should leave his loved 
ones to suffer poverty and want in the event of his death, 
early or late—for the beneficence of life insurance is open 
for all who are reasonably sound physically, and have a clean 
moral record. Yet how few, how pitifully few, of our young 
men entering upon the struggle of life, and assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of wife and children voluntarily apply for its 
protection! 

A life insurance company is ready at all times to serve all 
who are eligible without unjust discrimination, but before it 
can serve it must have submitted to it certain information 
and agreements by the individual who desires the protection 
for his business or his family. 

It is the field force, the life insurance solicitor, who pre- 
sents the facts to the individual in such shape as to arouse his 
interest and get him to do today what otherwise he would 
put off till tomorrow, when mayhap it would bestoo® late: 
With the prospective insurer “tomorrow” never comes, or 
if it does, with it comes disability or death, or the postpone- 
ment to another tomorrow, ad infinitum, waiting for a time 
(which never -comes) when it will be convenient to do that 
which is a sacred duty to be done at once, without delay. 

The work of life insurance is one of the greatest moral 
forces of modern civilization. It appeals to the most unsel- 
fish and the noblest instincts of man, the sacred love of home 
and all that that implies. 

A man whio is utterly selfish carries no life insurance, and, 
conversely, it is a safe conclusion that the man who does 
carry life insurance cannot be utterly selfish. He must have 
in him that “spark of divinity” that gives the chivalrous de- 
sire for the protection of those that are dependent upon [tim, 
a desire which can only be satisfied by the knowledge that 
should the great disaster of an untimely death overtake him 
before he has reached the safe haven of success, his loved 
ones will at least be safe from privation and want. and will 
have cause to be grateful for the loving providence of him 
who had left no part of his duty as protector and provider 
for his home and loved ones unfulfilled. 

Having its origin thus, in the tenderest, highest and might- 
iest passions of humanity, life insurance and life insurance 
work will extend into the future ages, co-existent with human 
life and of equal permanence. 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 
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MME Fidelity and 
Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL NEW VORK 


WE WANT THE BEST MEN TO SELL IT 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 








ASSOUS trerete arte stn.c terete bars icicle perenne $10,678,673.37 

Capitakand Surplus ve... seen 3,124,412.06 

Losses paid to June 30, 1912..... 39,481,720.02 

If You Think You Can Make Good This Company grants insurance as follows: 
WRITE TO THE ; Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
T : GECO Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
-E NA LIFE INSURAN . Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
4 ; Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
WALTER CG. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability atin 
gists’ Liability. 
VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Hazarps 


NOW READY 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume 
contains articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 
SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 
AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 
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London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY fst, 1912 


Assets in U. S., - - 83,747 331 
Liabilities in U.S., including Re-insurance Reserve, 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, ~ - - 1.226,408 


Losses Paid in the United States ober $29, 000,000 


CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 


84 William Street New York 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands alone in having paid to its policy-holders in death claims, endow= 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 

Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
Excess of amount so returned.............. 7,760,592 61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911.......................- 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 








THE 


Monongahela Underwriters 


Created to protect the business and agents of the MONONGAHELA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1854, when that Company was 
SAS: by the AMERICAN UNION FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


THE 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1851. OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
THE 


German Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1867, OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
Manhattan Life Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The well established record of this office for promptness and fairness will 
be maintained, and our facilities are better now than ever before, 


FRANK C. STURTEVANT, Manager 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








NORD-DEUTSGHE 


INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. &. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 


Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 








Are You the Man We Want? 


Are you a producer, can 
handle men? Good positions for 
capable men in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia. If you are the 
man, write us today. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
President Director of Agencies 


you 








FIRE ASSOCIATION 





ee eee 


1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 
Total Assets, - - - - $8,781,315.14 
Capital Stock, - - ~ - 750,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - - 2,460,931.84 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President, 





UD ii Hl 


— 


New York City Department 
KELLY & FULLER, Agents 
59 John Street, New Yerk City 
Boston Department 


JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


$1,876,593.29 
500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Assets, 
Capital, : 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, 
(Paid-for basis) 


Assets; xshei ieee 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, . 
(including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


$253,319, 009.00 
76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 











BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 


Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 





If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
authorized territory, will be submitted. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies, 





This Company issues policies which grant the insured COMPLETE 
PROTECTION against all the adversities affecting life or, health, 
and which provide Indemnity for 

Death From Any Cayuse d Disability Resulting From 
Permanent Total Disability oe Any Sicknessor Any Accident 


For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Arthur EB. Childs, Pres. Wm. C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

















HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
LOUIS P. BAYARD 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD 


A. D, IRVING, JR., 
SECRETARY 


JOINT 
MANAGERS 





UNDERWRITER. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America, 


New Yorx. 








Agencies 
im all the Principal Places 
im the United States. 






















SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. of NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU,. dur- 
ing your whole career; 

The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24. Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street = S % New York, N. Y. 


TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 





Cash Capital, - - - - $850,000.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 473,580.69 
Surplus to Policyholders, - $1,323,580.69 





METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Insurance Company of ECONOMY 


North America Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 


; Nov. 2, t 


Igt2. 




















PHILADBLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE HOSE has passed the rigid 
RENT INLAND eee of their own agents 

in Our factory. 
Me oe OTORBOAT Every step in the process of 
NESE HOLD PARCEL POST manufacture must be passed 


upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 





BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, (aes eee 
Vice President Second Vise President || iznlltaveay crib uth oer RURBE ed 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).” 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; PASSAIC, N. J. 


Marine, 27 William Street. 











CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
tre} HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 
German American te eee ee 

r| The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
Insurance Company which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
New Pork most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
CAPITAL gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 


$ a O Oo Oo Oo oO Oo reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
9 C) the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 


& 8 oO 2 O 7 4. dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
9 9 oe 


over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
NET SURPLUS 


now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
8, 44 47 :6 So 8 deferred dividends.—'* The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 


20, z2 4 9. 7 4. Za Sete pee BS MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 





< 
Assets, January 1, 1012--.++.+ceeeeeee seen eseeeceeeeeeees $4,000, 428.73 W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
Total Liabilities, except Camital arte vale siscjcieae eels sae 2,044,458.91 W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Capital .......cccccccesccccerccccscccccceces inlsielelcleiaia aleiste 500,000, 00 Unrrep Statzs STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012. 
Surplus to Boleyhelders sas cecesec cee cecsceeseseeess seeee TOL 5, CUO Som MPA MRRt WMP Io c cia'c See .nce area SC o sikle crete Tints Aeciaigieioisine sop este de bie $2,404,810,80 
F. F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. Saeplin tin United. States.cciclencs Ven sria vip ojeces ce accion ae 1.027,308.35 








G Ee R M A N I A 1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 





FIRE INSURANCE PAS NAS a ies MOR TEE Gita 
Organized 1859 N 
Cash Capital Sralcis ace ate lerAeseid ella aninreisve.mbstnbavetenele's ieisiv'e(s evelebes tasters $750,000.00 
5 STATE MENS i iaieeuers rhe: 0t3 1.000.000,00 Reinsrrances andy all Wiabilities sr. paleicla claleis c aisisileivisic a sicces 4,631,620.85 
ASS IL AL ne ins sicistsin vie ois bcleiniceicieip orale vnteisicien ciatsiele Sumecinseenpieesiecel tee eae See LRT os Beets. PRE Chen eR Golo. siaae «Seo ates 2,240,478.24 
ee eo ae eee Won Pines ius seceeaeee $2,289, 631.94 Total January f) 1912.00.06 sil capncdncssincrersccveese $7,622,099. 09 
Surplus for Policy Holders..........scee cece ce eese cece ce ceee cence ee $3,289,631.94 kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets WM. |]. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 














ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
203-205 La SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A, 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


















LOUISIANA, baiegtentde ees etary < 
MISSISSIPPI, OREGON, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, WASHINGTON, 
GEORGIA, ID O, 
FLORIDA. ARIZONA. 
TEXAS. — ALASKA, 

CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 
J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 

2O8RD YEAR s = | 

| N S U RA N C = O F F C = —who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 

OF LONDON less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 

FOUNDED 1710 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK PORTLAND, MAINE 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department : 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.’ 





Back of this *“ad?’? there is 
Experience—a Aalf century 


Financial Strength—assets, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 









SS mMOruat 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





LIFE 





FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 








An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


agents to sell life insurance — 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
&* WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE: OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 


- Boston,. St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 


CHARTERED 1848 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


IMetropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population 
of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING tort: 
526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 
$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. : 
$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 
$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


SOEEN VR cE GS NEAIN shots ate: st duets eonene President 

ER ATZEO NOR BL Ode Bicuatciets) ete: ender eve alate Vice President 

ASSETS. GEORGE H. GASTON.....2d Vice President 

“3a GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 

Municipal and R. R. Bonds FRANK O, AYRES........4th Vice President 

EMMI EO GU Siele, acl ei ole ids «ie 0's 0:0) $150,530,109.73 Es TAL YEE C)IR aren rotate ces sth Vice President 

Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,053-890 TAMIES: Min CRATGIY Saehrs isa shat oA ctuary 

PSUR BIREALEr 05 vi vin 4\s) + » eve i0:¥i31» =" 23,746,237.2 FREDERICK H. ECKER.......... Treasurer 

SACO Et ate + Pte eee e cece ees 4,382,270.90 WATTS ea mod i bo ea a inner evenetetats celosenah are Comptroller 

Loans to Policyholders........ 16,538,268. 35 JAMES’ S. ROBERTS: /...-4¢.,..-Seéretary 

Premiums, deferred and in JAMES V. BAR Re ae ay Assistant Secretary 

course of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 joule LEONE SON: ss .seaie! Assistant Secretary 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc...  4,452,497.06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D...Asst. Secretary 

=p T. R. RICHARDSON.....Assistant Secretary 

BEG leiciafy s oie Oe Vie oo ded sn $352,785,890. 36 GEORGE B., SCOTT......Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr.....Asst. Secretary 

LIABILITIES. SLE VARI Leow OO DE GHD). often sas Counsel 

Dividend ia Pau Wie Je REE Nir cee ec cantare General Solicitor 

eee reve in gr... - $1,596,044. 23 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 

SA as apportioned eet a 5;957,825.56 AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 

yet seg d tie ee Re cuees 0% lato SAGs /085.00 t : W. S. MANNERS, M. D...Asst. Med. Direct. 

Eee le > = ee tas te 9070,072.70 Largest Office Building in the World—Madison Avenue, E. M. HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med. Direct. 

Capital and Surplus........... 32,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 23rd Street and 24th Street, New York City. Bye NE GED Bs Es DNS ciate adhere Asst. Med. Direct. 

: — ~- J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct, 
Ups SE 0 cehs, 2 es ee $352,785,890.36 





ee GAIT IN erence eloles Manager Ordinary Dept. 
JACOB CHADEAYNE.,Megr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.109. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00 











EVERY MONTH A RECORD MONTH! 


Each month of this year has given a fine gain in new business over 
the same month in 1911. Never were the policies of this Company as 
easily sold as now. If this rate of increase continues, 1912 will pile 
up a total of new business far exceeding that of 1911—our record year. 


Popular policies, low premium rates, large dividends, Massachusetts 
prestige, and Massachusetts Mutual far-spread reputation, at the com- 


_mand of a well-organized agency force that is backed by progressive 


Home Office management, are the cause of this satisfying prosperity. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 


National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


PURELY MUTUAL 





J. G. WALKER, President 4 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T, RoGERsSon, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 
Company. 

The PIONEER Southern Tudvistfial Life Insurance Company. 
Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 

Assets, December 31, 1911......... $7,378,967.24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911...... 5,975,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911.. 1,403,681.91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911... 78,499,874.00 

Total payments to policyholders since 
OFUANIZALIONL 207.8 aan erace chet 11,859,251.7 








Help for the Agent Who Helps 


himself. Reliable men, 
with selling ability, can 
succeed as Prudential 
agents, because the Com= 








eg 


a 








pany helps them. 


Write us about an agency 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies ( 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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“EQUITABLE” ADVANTAGES 


Some of the Good Things Enjoyed by 
Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 
A Participating Company. 


A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,089 domestic death claims paid by the 


Equitable during I9QII, 5,035, or nearly 99 per f 


cent., were paid within one day after receipt of 
“Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard contracts, 
drawn to conform to the insurance laws of New | 


York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of insurance, 
including Corporation Insurance, Income Insur- 
ance, Employe Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large variety 
of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to insure 
applicants for large amounts under a single policy. 


A Company whose policyholders include the world’s 
Captains of Industry, whose identification with 
the Equitable is in itself an endorsement. 


A Company which insures women at the same pre- 
mium rate as men. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are compre- | 


hensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation of 
life’? movement—aiming to lengthen the lives of 
its policyholders as well as insuring them. 


A Company that has withstood every conceivable test 


—wars, fmancial panics, epidemics, and lastly, a 


great fire. 


The Society has openings in practically every State 
for energetic agents of character and ability. 
Address 


GEORGE T. WILSON, 2d Vice-President. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


615 Broadway \WEW YORK 
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A New Bond 


FOR 


Insurance Companies 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 
Strikingly Brief in Form; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 








Building. 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
surance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 








Have you ever stopped to consider the wide range 
of policies you can offer to prospects if 
you represent a company like the 


AETNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


which issues both Participating and Non-Partict- 
pating Policies of the Life, Limited Payment Life 
and Endowment Forms? The tna Life also 
issues Non-Participating 


Term Policies, 
Monthly Income Policies, 
Partnership Policies, 
20-Pay Progressive Life Policies, 
Annuities, etc. 


For a satisfactory opportunity to sell these 
policies, address: : 


FRANK BUSHNELL - HarTFORD, CONN. 
Agency Secretary 
or T. B. MERRILL, - Sup’t of Agencies 
1005 Insurance Exchange, CHIcaco 





The Weekly 


Guderwriter : 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








VoL. LXXXVII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4g, 10912. 





Now ro: 











Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. : 

All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of Tue 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
Cuartes A. JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 

President and Treasurer. Secretary. 











THE returns of employers’ liability insurance in Great 
Britain in the last four years, which we reprint from a 
British contemporary, are interesting as a warning to 
American liability insurance companies. The British com- 
panies lost much money during those years, and there has 
been no perceptible improvement in that respect so far 
in the current year. The cause is given as excessive com- 
petition, which works to lower the rates beyond the line 
of profit. “Small armies of inspectors and superintendents 
of agents are scouring the country, spurring agents to 
fresh efforts and not only putting forth strenuous en- 
deavors to obtain new policyholders, but engaged in a con- 
stant struggle to retain old connections. Almost every 
scrap of business is eagerly contested, and the fight grows 
even keener.” Under the circumstances adequate rates 
cannot be maintained. The lesson taught is that com- 
panies must get together and abstain from cutting rates. 
Otherwise they may as well go out of business. 
of British liability conditions, at the present time espe- 
cially, is commended to the American liability underwriter, 
and this article from the Post Magazine furnishes the 
material. 


THE elections are over and the immediate future of 
insurance conditions rests with forty new State Legis- 
latures. Insurance was not made a campaign issue ex- 
cept in one State, and the demagogue candidate for gov- 
ernor who dragged it into the political arena was badly 
defeated. This was in Illinois, where one Funk charged 
his opponent, the present governor, with being a tool of 
the fire insurance trust, which in two years had robbed 
the property owners of the State of ten million dollars 
and contributed a “gigantic” campaign fund for the re- 
election of the governor. Neither Funk’s gall nor the 
gigantic fund appears to have made an impression on 
the voters, for the opponent of both was elected. It is 
to be expected that some of the new legislators will try 
their hands at downing the various insurance monopolies, 
and the legislative bureaus of the latter will have to be 
alert watchers. In this State several noisy members 
of the last Assembly have been re-elected and may be 
counted on for notoriety seeking. Among these is 
Cuvillier, who introduced the resolution this year to 
direct the Attorney General to inform the Assembly if 


becomes expert in his duties. 


A study | 





the New York Fire Insurance Exchange was not an 
organization in restraint of trade, to be prosecuted crim- 
inally. 


A UNIFORM fire marshals’ law for all the States 1s 
well worth the efforts of underwriters and insurance de- 
partment commissioners to secure. At a meeting of the 
law committee of the Fire Marshals’ Association held in 
Chicago this week the conception of such a law was ap- 
proved. Fortunately the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has prepared a draft of a model law, and as this 
is available for immediate use there need be no time lost 
when the legislatures meet two months hence. Among 
the features of the uniform law is one that makes the 
term of office of the marshal six years, in order to pre- 
vent the removal of such an officer as the result of a 
change of State administration just about the time he 
Another excellent provi- 
sion is that the cost of maintenance of the fire marshal’s 
department shall be borne by the general fund instead 
of through special taxation upon insurance premiums. 
This is on the grounds that the service performed is a 
public one of value to insured and uninsured property 
alike, and that the fire marshals are handicapped, in 
prosecution by the claim of the defendant’s attorney that 
they are supported by the insurance companies. A long 
stride in national fire prevention will be taken when such 
a law as that proposed becomes universal. 


Wuite the Southern Casualty and Surety Conference 
did not at its annual meeting at Dallas last week meet 
the advances of the Detroit Conference for a merger of 
the two bodies, it took action which is likely to accomplish 
quite as much as the effacement of the Southern organiza- 
tion would. It provided by resolutions—which were 
unanimously approved—for co-operation between them. 
The resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That the executive committee of this conference take up with 
the executive Detroit Conference the 
holding a simultaneous midwinter meeting at such time and place as they 


committee of the proposition of 


may agree upon. / 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of this conference that this action 
in no way binds the members of either conference to an amalgamation, but 
it is intended to promote a mutual and fraternal feeling between the two 
conferences, to the end that the best interests of the business involved may 
be conserved and advanced. 

It was decided to propose to the governing officers of 
the Detroit Conference that the co-operation meeting take 
place at Chattanooga, Tenn., in February, 1913. There 
is no reason why the spirit of united effort should not 
prevail there as fully as it might if the conferees were 
organized under one association title. The united front 
of one hundred companies will carry with it influence 
and power, and the machinery of the legislative bureau 
of the Detroit Conference can be used by all toward the 
common end. We have no doubt that the proposition 
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of the Southern will be cordially accepted by the Northern 
body, and that the midwinter meeting will be held at 
Chattanooga. In time this fraternal mingling of men 
having a common purpose to achieve may bring about 
the still closer relation. 





facts and Opinions. 





An association of property owners, whose interests will be 
favorably affected by the construction of a subway railroad 
in William street, New York, is being organized by David 
Rumsey, second vice president of the Continental insurance 
company. Mr. Rumsey is also vice president of the Fire 
Companies Building Corporation, owners of the new twenty- 
four story office building known as 80 Maiden lane. This is 
the largest building in the district. The association now being 
organized will be known as the Owners’ Protective Associa- 
tion, and its membership will consist of owners of property 
located in the area bounded by Nassau, Beekman, Pearl and 
Wall streets. The association, while having separate counsel 
and an independent executive committee, will co-operate in 
every way with the Downtown Interborough Association 
which recently passed by unanimous vote resolutions favoring 
the route. The Downtown Interborough Association under 
the leadership of Charles A. Schieren represents 150 large 
property owners in the district north of Beekman street to 
Brooklyn Bridge. Edward M. Bassett represents this associa- 
tion and is actively working in its behalf for the speedy 
legalization and the construction of the route. The Subway 
committee of the Downtown Interborough Association con- 
sists of Charles A. Schieren, Alexander Gilbert, Albert H. 
Frankel, Major F. T. Leigh, F. A. M. Burrell, William H. 
Heller and H. V. V. Black. In addition to these two associa- 
tions a third association is also fighting for the construction 
of the route. This is the Abutting Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, whose membership consists of the majority of the 
actual owners along the proposed route. The president of the 
association is William Jay Schieffelin. is 


The Mutual Life of New York incurred the disapprobation 
of the South Carolina Insurance Department for removing a 
suit brought against it in the State to the United States Dis- 
trict Court, the department holding that this action as con- 
trary to a State law. Commissioner McMaster, ‘therefore, 
cited the company to show cause why its license should not 
be revoked. Counsel for the company represented to the 
commissioner that the defendant had no intention of violating 
a law of the State, and that the removal was made under 
the belief that such a law is unconstitutional. They also 
expressed their willingness to have the case remanded to the 
State court if it could be done. The commissioner has, there- 
fore, decided not to enforce the penalty under the circum- 
stances, and has made the following statement: 

The defendant being willing to abide by the terms of these statutes, and 
having done all in its power to cause a remand of the case to the State 
court, should not be punished, nor should its agents, citizens of this State, be 
injured in their property rights nor the citizens of this State, policyholders 
in said company, be inconvenienced in the transaction of their business with 
the said company because the defendant in pursuance of a practice which 
may be said to have grown into custom have petitioned removal of its 
cause from the State court to the Federal court, believing the Statutes 
1784, 1785 and 1786 of this State to be unconstitutional and void. There- 
fore the rule to show cause is dismissed. The Insurance Commissioner be- 
lieves that it is proper for him to take this opportunity to say that it is 
not within his province to declare the statutes, Sections 1784, 1785 and 
1786, to be unconstitutional and void. This is a function of the courts. 
The Insurance Commissioner will hold them to be constitutional until they are 


declared otherwise by the courts, and hereafter upon notice of removal of 
any case from the State to the Federal courts the commissioner will issue 
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rule to show cause why its license should not be revoked against any 
foreign corporation licensed by him. - 





The Insurance Commissioner of Mississippi has turned 
down charters of fraternal orders named below without his 
approval: The United Industrial Temple of the Seven Stars, 
Consolidation of America, of Greenville, Miss., for the reason 
that it undertakes to do about as many lines of business, 
charitable, religious and educational, as its name indicates, 
most of which he states have no connection or at least only 
the remotest connection with legitimate fraternal insurance. 
The United Oases of the Home Industry Society, of Lex- 
ington, Miss. It proposes to combine agriculture, education, 
home and social industry with what the Insurance Commis- 
sioner presumed was intended to be a fraternal society benefit 
concern, but which he alleges is entirely foreign to and in- 
compatible with that branch of business. The Most Worship- 
ful William T. Grant, Jr., Grand Lodge Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons of the State of Mississippi, and the Grand 
Chapter of the Heroines of Jericho, of Adoptive Rite of 
African Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Missis- 
sippi. These charters were turned down, as the Insurance 
Commissioner states, because there was no evidence sub- 
mitted to show that either had any right whatever to use 
the name “Masons,” and for the further reason that the 
former contains no evidence to show that it is to be op- 
erated as a fraternal benefit society, and, as the commis- 
sioner alleges. contains no evidence or intimation of the rates 
to be charged members, and. are deficient in numerous other 
respects. 


The death of Mrs. Thomas Egleston, of Atlanta, widow of 
the late Thomas Egleston and mother of the leading Southern 
underwriter of the same name, who is the senior member of 
the firm of Egleston & Prescott, managers of the Southeastern 
department of the Hartford Fire insurance company, has 
called forth the following appreciative editorial notice from 
the Atlanta Journal, which will be valued by Mr. Egleston’s 
many friends: 


The gentleness, the charm, the all pervading sweetness of the woman 
of the old Southern régime characterized Mrs. Henrietta Egleston, who 
died yesterday at the home of her son, Thomas Egleston, one of Atlanta’s 
most prominent business men. Her life vividly typified the grace that made 
the old South glorious, the courage that enabled the new South to regain 
its feet after the cataclysm of the sixties. She was the widow of the late 
Thomas Egleston, and with their family they moved to Atlanta from 
Charleston shortly after the close of the Civil War. Since then her re- 
markable personality has shed sunshine and fragrance among the large group 
of those friends. privileged to be her intimates. Mrs. Egleston died in 
her eighty-sixth year. Though well past the psalmist’s allotment of three- 
score years and ten, she retained almost to the day of her death a mind 
wonderfully alert to the times in which she lived, and a spirit that brought 
to the hearts of those who knew her the truest and gentlest meaning of 
“home.” Time itself must have been in love with this wonderful woman! 
For almost to the last she exemplified in her hospitality and her quaint 
mannerisms those traditions which are among the holiest of those be- 
queathed to the younger generation. Sleep came upon her with a mildness 
and unobtrusiveness that matched well with her own outlook upon life. She 
was simply weary—and she turned to rest. And with her soul passed one 
of the noblest women that God ever made! As her life was a blessing, 
her memory will be a sweet benediction! 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters and the National 
Fire Protection Association have issued tentative State laws 
and city ordinances covering the transportation and carriage 
of, and manufacture, storage, sale and use of explosives; 
manufacture, storage, sale and distribution of matches; an 
ordinance authorizing inspection of premises by the fire de- 
partment, together with a blank for reports by inspectors on 
hazardous conditions. The forms are the result of the years 
of experience and the hundreds of city fire hazard investiga- 
tions made by the National Board, and will have the backing 
of the organizations of engineers, architects, builders, credit _ 
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men and others affiliated with the National Fire Protection 
Association. The State laws will be pushed in the various 
legislatures this winter. In addition there will be an effort to 
have State building codes adopted. Ira H. Woolson, building 
code expert of the National Board, has performed a large 
amount of missionary work during the past year with this 


- object in view. The State code advocated by the board pro- 


vides for standards of construction in cities and towns and 
for the proper protection of buildings. Professor Woolson 
is also consulted by the municipal governments all over the 
country as to the adoption of local codes. Fire underwriters 
regard this portion of the National Board’s work of almost as 
great importanec as that of the fire prevention committee, 
whose engineers make the inspections as to prevention. 


The Finance Chronicle of London prints the following table 
showing the aggregates of business by British fire insurance 
companies in the last three years: 


Year 1911-12 Year 1910-11 Year 1909-10 


(67 Com- (64 Com- (71 Com- 
panies). panies). panies). 
Funds at beginning of the year, 

excindims ‘capital’. o5.6 00.0 2. £ 38,542,743 £35,207,830 £ 32,486,680 
Net premiums received......... 28,008,776 27,346,227 26,320,936 
Interest, etc., less income tax, 

PATS COLO I IS F910 o76),0 ates clo whaye' a 0 0 1,653,147 1,464,934 1,692,473 
TORS SIG ee Sits Sok SRR gine Roan £15,106,240 £ 12,940,338, £12,720,762 
CORES SION Liao oye ces s,s. o:0e oie 4,485,388 4,367,478 4,131,566 
PCUSCOME MG isalicsimclesisceeesis- 5,775,147 535435349 59357,187 
Dividends or bonuses to policy- 

ROM EeSMMCLOU ES pois) e'6)0.0 sie. d cis « 2,768,420 3,598,085 3,452,597 
Funds at the end of the year, 

SxXCiNdiN@e Capital. <). os vs00e cs 40;032,114 38,355;947 35,358,811 
Standard of safe reserve....... £14,004,284 £13,664,318 £13,160,468 
Surplus beyond safe reserve.... 25,120,363 24,554,198 22,219,219 
Capital paid Up. cies ls oisis00.0 0.0.8.0 11,598,950 9,712,507 9,195,986 


Regarding the business for the past year our contemporary, 
in its comments, says: 


The record is one which will have been anticipated by all who are in- 
terested in the profession, and who have kept an eye on the course of 
events in the fire insurance world. It is a record which at once indicates 
that the year’s operations have been of an arduous character, and at- 
tended in many instances with consequences of a more or less serious 
nature. This result has been reflected in the disappearance of some offices, 
and the absorption of others during the period under review, and still 
further in the increased losses and the decline in the aggregate surpluses. 


The Kentucky State Rating Board has asked the fire insur- 
ance companies transacting business in the State for detailed 
information of insurance written, premitims received and 
losses paid in Kentucky on dwellings and contents for the 
ten years ended December 31, 1911, and the same information 
separated according to the classification of towns. They are 
also asked for detailed information on dwelling risks in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia, the general expense ratio and its 
classification for ten years, with similar items for the State 
of Kentucky, and a statement of commissions paid on the 
various classes of business showing any diversions from uni- 
form commissions on all classes in Kentucky. The informa- 
tion on expense ratios and classification is also asked for all 
the other States specified. The board has suspended the en- 
forcement of the order reducing rates on dwellings and farm 
property until December I in order to obtain this information 
and ascertain if the companies are correct in stating that the 
proposed reductions are excessive and unjustifiable. The 
companies are notified to be ready to have a representative 
appear before the board to confirm and verify this informa- 
tion and to give such other data and information as may be 
needed in the investigation. 





The Universal Life insurance company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has elected Wilbur S. Tupper, late president of the Niagara 
Life of Buffalo, N. Y., to be vice president and general man- 


ager. When Mr. Tupper resigned his former office it was 
stated that he did so in order to engage more closely in the 
company’s field service, but it seems that this arrangement 
was not carried out. He was originally the organizer of 
the Conservative Life of Los Angeles, Cal., and its president 
until it was merged with the Pacific Mutual Life, when he 
became president of that organization. That position he re- 
linquished to take charge of the Bankers Life of New York, 
the name of which, while under his direction, was changed 
to that of the Niagara Fire, with a change of its headquarters 
to Buffalo. Mr. Tupper’s new connection, the Universal 
Life, is an Ohio corporation, chartered not only to transact a 
life and disability business itself but also to acquire by 
purchase or otherwise other life insurance companies. Under 
this arrangement it has already secured the control of the 
Pioneer Life of Kansas City, Mo. The Universal Life has 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 


The fire hazard of the congested district of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is serious, according to the report of the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The engineers 
say: 

The principal longitudinal street and the public square separate the. dis- 
trict into two sections, and these are further subdivided by the 99 foot 
streets into a number of small groups. In nearly all of these groups the 
presence of conflagration breeders in vulnerable surroundings, large areas 
and structural weaknesses and some narrow streets make the hazard of 
spreading fires severe, these conditions being more marked in that portion 
lying northwest of the public square; the advantage of a fairly good 
water supply is at present partly offset by the inability of the fire de- 
partment to cope with serious simultaneous fires, although this will in 
turn be in part overcome by the installation of the high pressure pumping 
station. Considering the frequent high wind conditions, fires involving any 
of the above mentioned groups of blocks may easily occur, and the proba- 
bility of a large portion of either of the two main sections being affected 
is moderately high. The three manufacturing and lumber districts lying 
along the river are each subject to serious group fires; the exposure from 
these to the congested value district is moderate. Other manufacturing 
districts expose frame dwelling districts, but fires should ordinarily be con- 
fined to individual plants. Numerous residential sections introduce the 
hazard of flying firebrands, 


The stockholders of the State Mutual Life of Rome, Ga., 
have been called to a special meeting on December 2 at which 
a proposition to retire the contract with the Co-operative 
Agency Company will be considered. The circular says, in 
part: 

The proposition, in brief, is for the insurance company to 

“income” or “guarantee fund’’ certificates to this company in purchase of 
the contract. ~[fhe amount proposed is the amount paid for the contract, 
to wit: $900,000, plus a sum to equalize interest to January 1, 1915. 
Should such a trade be authorized our company could proceed to liquidate 
on action to be taken at the called meeting, and each ‘‘co-op’”’ stockholder 
would receive approximately 5 per cent. interest from January 1, 1915, 
for each $100 par value of ‘“‘co-op” stock, The other assets of our company 
would be reduced to cash, and the same distributed as a dividend, say 50 
cents per share. 
The proposal is approved by the executive committee of the 
company’s directors, and also by the Georgia Insurance Com- 
missioner. The contract has been severely criticized for 
years, and its abrogation under the terms proposed will, it is 
said, put the company on a sound basis. 


issue its 


The “Betterment of Life Insurance Service” will be the 
underlying theme of the sixth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, which is to be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday and Friday, De- 
cember 5 and 6. The theme will be discussed under three 
headings, “Problem of Conserving Policyholders’ Funds,” 
“Prolonging Lives of Policyholders” and “Fitting the Policy 
to the Policyholder.” As heretofore, men of large public 
affairs outside the business of life insurance will join with 
those in the business in discussing different aspects of the 
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problems presented. United States Senator Luke Lea, of Ten- 
nessee, and Insurance Superintendent William T. Emmet, of 
New York, are among those who have accepted invitations to 
deliver addresses. Superintendent Emmet’s topic will be 
“Attitude of Present Day Supervision of Insurance.” Presi- 
dent George I. Cochran, of the Pacific Mutual Life insurance 
company of Los Angeles, Cal., will be chairman of the meet- 


ing. 


The hearings of the Wisconsin Legislative Fire Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, which were suspended during the heat 
of the Presidential election campaign, have been resumed at 
Milwaukee, and Charles H. Barry, Western manager of the 
Pennsylvania Fire and chairman of the governing committee 
of the Western Union; Charles E. Sheldon, Western manager 
of the American of Newark and until recently chairman of 
the executive committee of the Western Insurance Bureau; 
Walter H. Sage, of the German-American, and P. D. Mc- 
Gregor, of the Queen, have been witnesses this week. A dis- 
patch to the Journal of Commerce says: 


Mr. Barry considered in his testimony the subjects of commissions to 
agents, classification, payment of losses, taxation and the work the com- 
panies are doing in the matter of fire prevention. Mr. Sheldon testified 
on the expense element of the business, classification and the commission 
problems, outlining the situation in the bureau on the latter point, and the 
problems involved in the large cities, he being chairman of the joint com- 
mittee in charge of the proposed readjustment in the excepted cities. 


A license has been issued by the Insurance Department of 
the District of Columbia to the newly organized First Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of the United States, whose 
home office is Washington. The result of the examination of 
the new company by the Insurance Department shows a paid 
up cash capital of $250,000 and net surplus of $450,000. The 
balance of the First National’s $2,000,000 is to be equally 
divided between capital and surplus, and President Tuttle 
states it is expected to be fully subscribed and paid in by De- 
cember 31. When the First National last March advertised 
its intention to organize it stated that the expenses of or- 
ganization would not exceed 20 per cent. These expenses 
were kept down to 12 per cent. Thomas Tileston & Co., of 
New York city, will be the company’s metropolitan agents. 
The company expects to immediately enter the Eastern and 
Middle West States, and on the Ist of January to enter 
most of the other States. 








The suggestion that much trouble from falling and freezing 
tanks might be obviated by placing pressure tanks for auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in the basement instead of on the 
roof was a new thought advanced: by Manager E. P. Boone, 
of the sprinkler department of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, in his lecture before the Barebones Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the insurance library on Wednesday night. He 
showed several slides illustrating sketches for this instalment, 
and told the members that they could be thinking about this, 
as it is bound to come before long. The lecture was on the 
automatic sprinkler, and a large number of slides were 
shown to illustrate the development of the efficiency of the 
sprinkler head and system. The various advantages were 
pointed out, as well as the abuses often found. The audience 
packed the library, and there is talk of securing a larger place 
for future lectures. 





The New York Fire Insurance Exchange has sent out its 
customary warning to users of automatic sprinklers to guard 
against carelessness the coming winter, such as will be likely 
to cripple the sprinkler installation. Records in the sprinkler 
department show that of all the interruptions to the sprinkler 
system reported last year by far the greater percentage were 


due to carelessness. Broken windows, transoms left open, 
broken door locks permitting high wind to force open the 
door, unexplained absence of the watchman over Sunday, 
and various other similar causes were among those which re- 
sulted in the freezing of the sprinkler equipment, followed by 
damage from leakage and the hazard caused by the tempo- 
rary crippling of the system. The Exchange can .make a rate 
to cover physical deficiencies in a plant, but human careless- 
ness and willful neglect is something the insured must him- 
self guard against. 





Suit was brought by J. Sidney Smith at Kansas City to 
recover from fire insurance companies on a quantity of grain 
in cars which was burned by an elevator fire. The court de- 
cided against him, the decision hinging on the location of a 
comma in the clause in the contract describing the location 
of the property. The sentence read: “Grain in cars on side 
track, within 100 feet of the elevator.” The owner claimed 
that so long as the cars were on a side track, which ran with- 
in too feet of the elevator, even though they might be more 
than that distance away from the elevator, he was covered, 
while the insurance companies held that the cars must be 
both on a side track and within 100 feet of the elevator. The 
court discussed the location of a comma to bring out the 
meaning of the sentence, and held that the comma should be 
after “grain in cars” instead of after “side track.” 


Our esteemed contemporary, Texas Insurance, scolds Colo- 
nel Simpson and the Texas Welfare Commission for the re- 
port against the Texas Compulsory Life Insurance Invest- 
ments law, and then adds: “In principle we are opposed to 
compulsory investments.” It pays this compliment to Mr. 
Cox, manager for the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. who opposed compulsory investments before the Wel- 
fare Commission: 

Now Robert Lynn Cox, when he gave us a talk at the Chamber of Com- 
merce last spring, was interesting; he displayed the tactics of a fine Italian 
fencer. He was too adroit to make any direct statements or allow himself 
to be pinned down to facts, and he preferred to deal in innuendos, trusting 
that his sophistries might get a hold on an audience captivated by his 
golden voice and charm of manner. It was an intellectual treat, and we 


confess to a feeling of regret in having been assigned the task of pricking 
the bubble. 


Mail solicitors of life insurance business are persons to be 
avoided, according to a warning issued by Hervey W. Laird, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Alabama. Many inno- 
cent business men of the State, he declares, have been de- 
frauded by alleged insurance agents, seeking business without 
personally presenting their authority. Mr. Laird says: “One 
of the worst of these cases has just come to light. A firm of 
brokers in Cincinnati sent out literature and was able to get 
a few lines in Alabama for the German-American Fire Asso- 
ciation of Beaumont, Tex. The policy was an exact repro- 
duction, from a typographical standpoint, of the policy of 
the German-American Fire, a reputable and widely known 
organization, made, no doubt, with the idea of trading on 
the name of the latter.” 


The largest amount of business personally written for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in the year ending May 31, 1912, 
was by Rupert Recht, manager at 320 Broadway, New York. 
The following complimentary letter, written by Agency Man- 
ager John I. D. Bristol to Mr. Recht, has been handsomely 
engraved and sent out with the compliments of the New 
York city general agency: 

My Dear Mr. Recut—Sincere congratulations upon your becoming the 


Agent of Honor for the year closing 1st instant! Your many clients will 
be gratified to learn of your success. It means two things: First, that 
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you are a life insurance man of remarkable ability; second, that being a 
life insurance man of this character, your clients, even though entire 
strangers to you, can, in addition to your policy recommendations, rest as- 
sured of absolutely proper and just treatment, for on no other basis what- 
ever could any man report the business that you have done. 


The Equitable Life of New York has been defendant in a 
remarkable suit in France brought by Tiffany & Co., the 
jewelers. The company owns a large building in the Place 
de l’Opera in Paris, and Tiffany & Co. are its tenants on the 
ground floor. The suit was for the recovery of damages for 
loss of business during the great floods of January, 1910, 
when, it was asserted, the basement of the building was filled 
with water and the pavement in front was displaced, making 
it impossible for the plaintiffs to open their new premises for 
some time. A Paris cable dispatch says: 


The suit was of special interest as showing the enormous value of real 
estate in the centre of Paris. It was revealed that the Tiffany concern 
pays $200 daily rent. As the shutdown extended over a month, $6,000 
damages were asked. The court fixed the damages at $5,000. 


The joint supervisory committee for the mountain field 
held a conference in Denver last week, participated in by the 


‘Governor, the Insurance Commissioner and a committee rep- 


resenting the commercial organizations of Colorado. The 
conference was called at the request of the latter, who wanted 
a 25 per cent. reduction in rates on account of the loss ex- 
perience of the State. The committee offered to make reduc- 
tions in specific instances where it could be shown that the 
tates were excessive, but denied that any general reduction 
was justified by conditions. Insurance Commissioner Clay- 
ton said that he did not regard fire insurance rates in Colo- 
tado as excessive, and that he knew that many companies 
were not securing a fair return on the capital invested. 


The statistician of the Merchants Association of New York 
has addressed a letter to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment expressing the pleasure of the association at the suc- 
cessful result of the conference regarding fire wall partitions 
adjoining the new subway openings. F. B. De Berard, the 


statistician, writes: 

On behalf of the insurance committee we wish to thank you sincerely 
for the effective aid given by your department in the action originated by 
this association to relieve property owners from the unjust burden of ex- 
pense placed upon them by the previous refusal of the Public Service Com- 
mission to place the burden of cost upon the contractors, where it justly 
belongs. Without your intervention it doubtless would have been difficult 
and expensive to enforce property owners’ rights in this respect. The 
timely aid given by you undoubtedly was the immediate cause of the prompt 
and satisfactory adjustment. 


Underwriters have been much interested in the fire which 
damaged the glycerine factory of Marx & Rawolle in Irving 
street, Brooklyn, which is said to have been caused by a frac- 
ture in the copper bottom of the still which allowed the steam 
pressure. to blow out and scatter the rice coal fire all over 
the room, igniting the combustible wrappers around the filt- 
ers. A new system of automatic sprinklers was being in- 
stalled, and on two of the filters asbestos had been substi- 
tuted for the combustible wrappings. The other ten filters 
would have been wrapped in asbestos in about a month. Part 
of the asbestos material for this work was damaged by the 
fire. A detailed report of the loss will be given later. 


Complaint has been made at Mattoon, Ill., on increases in 
fire insurance rates made by the application of the new sched- 
ule, but these are defended as in every case jtistified by the 
physical conditions. It is pointed out that it has been eight 
years since the town was rerated, and in that time many new 
buildings have been erected, increasing the exposures, open- 
ings have been made in walls, occupancies have become more 
hazardous, electric wiring has become defective, etc. The 
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underwriters say that in practically every case where there 
has been an increase in rates the rate can be made lower than 
before if reasonable improvements are made which will lessen 
the hazards and increase the safety of the property owner. 


The South Carolina Insurance Department in its next an- 
nual report to the Legislature will make a statement regard- 
ing investments which are made by companies in that State, 
showing the amount of the investments as well as their char- 
acter. The report will likewise show that the aggregate 
amount of money to the credit of the State from the insurance 
companies of all classes doing business is about $29,000,000. 
It will also show that the aggregate amount of investments 
by companies of all classes, including loans to policyholders, 
etc., will amount to $16,200,000. These investments have all 
been made within the last three or four years. 


The chairman of the committee which organized the new 
fire prevention department for Chicago, Alderman Fisher, is 
soliciting the co-operation of the woman’s clubs and commer- 
cial organizations of that city in a campaign to secure a lib- 
eral appropriation for the development of the work. In an 
address before the Englewood Woman’s Club he said that the 
department should have at least $100,000 the next year, and 
had the assurances of the fire department officials that every 
dollar thus expended would prevent the loss of many more 
dollars by fire, in addition to the improved protection to life 
and limb. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents held at Boston the following 
officers and executive committee were elected: President, F. 
E. Warner, Salem; vice presidents, F. S. Hamlin, Haverhill; 
T. H. Raymond, Cambridge; A. C. E. Stimson, Greenfield; 
E. P. Ingraham, Worcester; E. F. Woods, Boston; secretary 
and treasurer, W. S. Chaw, Brockton; executive committee, 
Thomas Kilvert, Lynn; C. Wilson, Fitchburg; F. S. Mathew- 
son, Fall River; H. C. Steele, Gloucester; E. J. Dexter, Spring- 
field; C. S. Ashley, Jr.. New Bedford; J. K. Norwood, Law- 
rence, 

An unusual feature of the meeting of the Illinois pond of 
the Blue Goose Monday evening was the adoption of resolu- 
tions of sympathy for the death of A. J. Harding, Western 
manager of the Springfield Fire and Marine. Mr. Harding 
was not a member of the Blue Goose, but his distinguished 
position and record in the fire insurance business was given 
this unusual recognition. Telegrams of sympathy were also 
sent to J. L. Whitlock, Western manager of the Glens Falls, 
and to O. B. Ryon, counsel for the committee on laws of the 
National Board of Fire Underwirters, who have been ill. 


Action was begun this week in the New York Supreme 
Court to compel the New York Trust Company to release the 
trustee fund of $200,000 held to secure the United States 
policyholders and other creditors of the Sovereign Fire of 
Toronto against loss. Having had an adverse business ex- 
perience in the United States, the Canadian company is seek- 
ing to reinsure its business herein and withdraw. The lan- 
guage of the trustee deed is such that the trust company will 
not turn over the deposit without judicial sanction. 


Confession is made by the Texas State Insurance Board 
that the fire insurance loss ratio of Texas this year will be 
130 per cent. The New Orleans Insurance Vindicator says: 


The State Insurance Board has prepared statistics which show that the 
loss ratio in Texas figured for the dwelling classes is 73 per cent., to which 
is added the 35 per cent. covering cost of securing and maintaining the 
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business. This would make a loss and expense total of 108 per cent. 
Secretary Pollard, of the board, asserted that with the Houston fire and 
other heavy losses in Texas the loss ratio in Texas for the calendar year of 
1912 would be close to 130. The companies lose money, they figure, when it 
goes above 65 per cent. 





The Charlotte, N. C., News pays a deserved tribute to Col. 
Fred A. Olds, the renowned Raleigh journalist, when it says: 


His journalistic activities have made him known in every section of the 
country, and his writings are read with interest by the general public. They 
are read because of the fact that it is generally understood that the writer 
knows his subject, and is competent to handle it intelligently. Colonel 
Olds is held in high esteem by thousands of people in the State of North 
Carolina, and those who know him best love him most. 

Colonel Olds has been the regular North Carolina corre- 


spondent of THe WEEKLY UNDERWRITER since 1880. 

The organization of the Furniture Manufacturers’ Mutual 
insurance company of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been com- 
pleted with the following officers and directors: President, 
Charles R. Sligh; vice president, F. Stuart Foote; treasurer, 
John Hoult; secretary and attorney, Francis D, Campau; di- 
rectors, the officers and Elmer L. Maddox, E. H. Foote, Bert 
A. Hathaway, O. B. Wilmarth, William H. Gay, Robert W. 
Irwin, S. D. Young, D. H. Brown, O. H. L. Wernicke, E. W. 
Irwin, John Waddell and Roy S. Barnhart. 





The original policyholders in the Great Western Life of 
Kansas City have asked the Missouri Insurance Department 
to stop the merger of the company with the International 
Life of St. Louis. The original policyholders were given spe- 
cial contracts promising them a percentage of the profits on 
all policies written after the first year, and charge that the 
merger will deprive them of this benefit. The Missouri In- 
surance Department has set November 11 for a hearing on the 
proposed merger at St. Louis. 


It is expected that at the semi-annual meeting of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association in Washington next 
week the members will elect J. S. Raine as manager to suc- 
ceed the late A. B. Andrews. Mr. Raine has long served as 
secretary of the association, and is regarded as the logical 
candidate for the position. In the event of his appointment 
it is likely he will be also made manager of the Georgia In- 
spection and Rating Bureau, which will be the Georgia office 
of the association. 


The Commercial Fire and the First National Fire of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have become joint owners of the Southern 
Building, at the corner of Fifteenth and H streets, in that 
city. The top floor of the Southern Building is occupied by 
the United States Court,of Commerce, and a large part of 


the ground floor is leased to the United States Trust Com-, 


pany. The eighth floor is almost entirely given over to the 
home office needs of the Commercial Fire and the First Na- 
tional Fire. 





More than 12,000 serious fires have been reported through- 
out European Russia this year. In a report just published by 
the Ministry of the Interior it is stated that from 1895 to I910 
there were more than a million fires in European Russia, over 
2,800,000 houses were destroyed, and the damage amounted 
to $750,000,000. The chief causes of the epidemic, according 
to the official report, are “carelessness in the handling of fire, 
which is connected with the great increase of drunkenness.” 


The annual meeting of the Central Traction Bureau will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Monday, November 
11. It is expected that Manager Allen M. Schoen, of the 
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electrical inspection department of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association, will be present and give an address. A 
successor to the late A. B. Andrews to represent the bureau 
on the executive board of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association will be chosen. 


The third annual meeting of the Texas Life Convention 
was held at Dallas, Tex., and the following officers were 
elected for the year ensuing: President, O. S. Carlton, vice 
president Great Southern Life; vice presidents, Dr. T. J. 
Combe, president Equitable Life; Dr. W. D. Mayfield, presi- 
dent Texas Life; Dr. S. W. Johnson, president Lone Star 
Life; secretary-treasurer, Henry Camp Harris, secretary Na- 
tional Temperance Life. 





The Surveyor Insurance Directory of New York and New 
Jersey for 1912 has been published by A. G. Hall, 56 Pine 
street, New York, and may be had for $2:a copy. For com- 
prehensiveness, accuracy and convenient, arrangement it can- 
not be surpassed. It should be the handy elbow companion 
of every one interested in the insurance business in the two 
States. It is also a complete fire department record for the 
cities and towns. 


The annual publication of the Life Insurance Law Chart 
was made this week, a copy of which has been received. 
This chart is one that is highly regarded by life insurance 
men, as it enables them at a glance to compare the provisions 
of the statutes of the various States with regard to life in- 
The chart is compiled by A. R. Fullerton and is 
The price is $3 per 


surance. 
published by the Spectator Company. 


copy. 


The Mississippi Insurance Department sometime since in- 
vestigated the burning of a vacant store at Calhoun City, 
owned by R. B. Smith, and supposed to have been fired by 
L. Critchfield. The department developed a strong case, sub- 
mitted the evidence to the grand jury, and has received no- 
tice that both parties have been indicted and placed under 
bond for their appearance at the next term of court. 


The management of the Manhattan Life insurance com- 
pany has cancelled the contract with Col. A. A. Green, of 
Houston, as its Texas general agent, giving him the required 
thirty days’ notice thereof. Colonel Green has been men- 
tioned as being interested in-an alleged movement of some 
persons to obtain control of the stock of the company, and 
as the prospective new president. 





The head of the Kight Audit and Abstract Company of 
Indianapolis, J. F. Kight, was arrested last week at Reading, 
Pa., on a warrant sworn out by the Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania. Kight has been operating extensively as an advisor 
on life insurance, but has been accused of using his oppor- 
tunies to twist policies, and has been barred from several 
States in consequence. 


The Kentucky Board of Fire Underwriters is to hold its 
annual meeting at the Seelbach, Louisville, November 20 and 
21. Numerous able speakers will be present, among them 
Editor Young E. Allison, of the Insurance Field, whose sub- 
ject will be “The Press and the People.’ O. B. Ryon is 
also on the program for an address on “Popular Education in 
Fire Insurance.” 





Fire losses in the West during October were reported as 
normal for most companies, although a few companies com- 
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plain of an unusually high loss ratio, especially on dwellings 
and farm property. The losses were so severe during the 
early months of the year that unless there is a material fall- 
ing off in the winter fires the totals for the year will equal 
those of IQII. 


The Insurance Brokerage Association of Chicago held its 
annual outing November I at the Belmont Golf Club, the 
afternoon’s play being followed by a dinner in the evening. 
William Bartholomay, who represented the association at the 
International Congress of Brokers at London this year, re- 
ported on the meeting,and the proposed brokers’ license bill 
was discussed. 


The F. & D. Company, owners of Madison Square Garden, 
New York, announce that they have assumed the manage- 
ment of the Fire Show that is to take place in that building, 
and that the date has been fixed for December 21 to 28 next. 
The exhibition is for the purpose of showing the modern 
methods of fire prevention, protection and extinguishment. 


Suits have been filed in court at Frankfort, Ky., by the 
Kentucky State Auditor to collect a 2 per cent. tax on pre- 
miums received in the State by life insurance companies no 
longer operating therein. He asks $1,500 from the Illinois 
Life, $4,000 from the Provident Savings Life and $980 from 
the Washington Life. The two last are out of business. 


The following insurance companies have applied for ad- 
mission to California: Northwestern Fire and Marine of Min- 
neapolis, Humboldt Fire of Pittsburgh, German-American 
Fire of Pittsburgh, Arizona Fire of Phcenix, British Domin- 
ion General of London, Commonwealth Bonding and Casu- 
alty of Fort Worth, Tex. 


The revocation of the licenses of the Home Friendly So- 
ciety of Baltimore and the North Carolina Mutual and Provi- 
dent Association of Durham, N. C., have been announced by 
Insurance Commissioner Wright, of Georgia. The companies 
failed to comply with the new insurance laws of the State 
within the specified time. 


The Missouri Insurance Department has set next Monday, 
November 11, for a hearing in St. Louis on the proposed 
merger of the Great Western Life of Kansas City with the 
International Life of St. Louis, against which the board con- 
tract holders of the Great Western Life are protesting. 


The new California tax law changes the date by which the 
statements of insurance companies must be filed from Feb- 
ruary 15 to the first Monday in March. Statements filed for 
taxation purposes must be sworn to by the home office offic- 
ials instead of by the California agents as heretofore. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad paid out $200,000 in September 
through its relief department, of which 29 per cent. went to 
the families of members who had died. During the nearly 
twenty-seven years of the relief department it has paid in 
benefits to employees and their families $34,119,716. 


The city council of Springfield, Ill., has voted to sell the 
city hall and erect a new building in conjunction with a con- 
vention hall. The directors of the Marquette Life of Spring- 


field have offered to purchase the city hall for their home 
office building in case the deal goes through. 


The new Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey, George 
M. La Monte, assumed office on Friday of last week, giving a 
bond of the National Surety Company of New York for 
$25,000. The commissioner retains the efficient services of 
Deputy Commissioner Thomas K. Johnston. 


The Attorney General of Ohio ruled early this year that 
school boards could not legally insure public property in 
mutuals companies. He has now withdrawn this ruling be- 
cause of the adoption of a constitutional amendment permit- 
ting such insurance. 


The Wisconsin fire marshal’s department reports on 604 
fires in the State during the quarter ended with September 30 
on which lightning was responsible for 217, with a loss of 
$301,360, and defective chimneys for 24, with a loss of $40,190. 


The Bankers and Merchants Fire of Minneapolis will enter 
New York within four months from the date of its home 
State license, and has arranged for representation with J. H. 
Ross & Son in the New York metropolitan district. 


The Seaboard Fire and Marine of Galveston, Tex., will to- 
day withdraw its $10,000 deposit from Georgia. The warrant 
will be turned over to the German-American, which reinsured 
the Georgia business of the Seaboard. 


A proposed ordinance has been introduced in the Houston, 
Tex., City Council to remove the prohibition of shingle roofs 
in the closely built parts of the city, which was adopted after 
the great fire of February, 1912. ; 


The American Institute of Actuaries will hold its fall meet- 
ing at the Hiotel La Salle in Chicago, November 15 and 16. 
No set papers will be delivered, but a program of topics for 
discussion is being arranged. 


The stockholders of the Empire Life of Atlanta, Ga., have 
voted in favor of removing the home office to Augusta, Ga. 
An increase of the company’s capital to a million dollars is 
contemplated. 


The American Life of Chicago has authorized an increase 
of its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. R. M. Wilbur, 
former secretary of the Federal Life, has been made secretary 
and treasurer. 


A proposition has been submitted to the New York police 
department by the Equitable Life to insure its entire mem- 
bership under the group plan. The reported offer is $18.12 
per $1,000. 


The local court at Des Moines, Ia., has decided that the 
Modern Woodmen of America could not legally increase its 
rates. An appeal to the State Supreme Court has been taken. 


There will be a meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago November 30. 


The Svea and the County Fire have applied for admission 
to Iowa. 








Personal. 





Acency APPOINTMENTS. 


American Central: Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Calumet Fire of Chicago: George Heller, Jr., special agent for Wisconsin. 

Delaware Underwriters: E. A. Shipley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; O. E. 
Reddeman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

German of Peoria (on entering Alabama): A. M. Throckmorton, of Bir- 
mingham, general agent for Alabama. 

Hartford Fire: W. L. Braerton, of Denver, special agent of the farm de- 
partment for Colorado. 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine: 

York metropolitan district. 
Northwestern Fire and Marine: W. H. Louden, of San Francisco, general 
agent for the Pacific Coast. 
People’s National of Philadelphia: Melvin Barclay, special agent for Ken- 
tucky, succeeding Joseph Kemper, resigned. 
Philadelphia Underwriters: Paul L. Haid, special agent. 
World Casualty of Chicago: A. B. Cilley, Boston, Mass. 
Yorkshire: Ralph C. Clark, executive special agent 
Missouri, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Newman & MacBain, agents for the New 


for Ohio, Illinois, 


George Simonton, assistant secretary of the Mercantile Fire of Denver, 
and of the Mercantile Underwriters, has been appointed manager of 
the Rocky Mountain Board, taking effect November 15. _W. Can- 
field, who has been assistant manager during the prolonged illness of 
Manager Burns, will retire from the service after Manager Simonton 
has become conversant with his new duties. 


-, James H. Hyde, formerly vice president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and now a resident of France, began on Sunday at the 
invitation of the French Government a series of lectures in French on 
“The Role of France in the Development of the United States.’”’ The 
course is under the auspices of the French universities. 


R. M. Ferguson has been appointed executive special agent for the 
Globe Indemnity Company of New York, and will have charge of the 
development of personal accident and health business for the metro- 
politan district. Mr. Ferguson has been manager of the liability de- 
partment of the Travelers at Louisville, Ky. 


. Beverley W. Wrenn has been appointed general counsel of the accident 
and liability departments of the AZtna Life of Hartford. Mr. Wrenn 
has been chief attorney and manager of the claims department at the 
New York office since 1907, and will continue to make his headquarters 
in this city. 

. Stephen D. Ives, of the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, and former 
vice president of the Home Fire and Marine of that city until it re- 
tired from business, died October 30 from lupus, aged sixty-eight 
years. He had been forty years in the fire insurance business. 


Insurance Commissioner Ballard of Oklahoma has won a_ suit against him 
brought by the Union Mutual Fire of Enid, Okla. The company sued 
for $90,000 on the charge of conspiracy with the Reliable Mutual Hail 
of Oklahoma City, to put it out of business. 


. Alexander H. Wray, United States manager of the Commercial Union, 
who has been on a tour of the West, was in Chicago Wednesday, ac- 
companied by the home office secretary and the Canadian manager, and 
went from Chicago to Montreal. 

Edson S. Lott, president of the United States Casualty Company, ad- 
dressed the students at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., Friday night, 
on workmen’s compensation laws as distinguished from employers’ lia- 
bility laws. 
-. Rodney Stansbury has resigned as manager of the casualty department 
of the Ohio National Life at Cincinnati to become Cincinnati manager 
for the monthly and weekly department of the National Life of the 
Ue SaRAS 


L. K. Thompson, for seven years president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life insurance company of Minneapolis, has resigned. John T. 
Baxter, vice president and general counsel, has been elected to succeed 
him. 4 ; 


Marshall J. Wellborn, manager at New Orleans for the Travelers, died 
October 30, aged forty-nine years. -He was a prominent member of the 
Masonic order, as well as representing life, fire and casualty companies. 


Robert H. McDowell, who recently restgned as special agent for the 
Springfield Fire and Marine in North and South Carolina, has gone 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of South Carolina at Columbia. 
Vice President Correa, of the Home, carried $15,000 life insurance in the 
Northwestern Mutual, $5,000 in the New York Life, and $10,000 ac- 
cident insurance in the Travelers. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. T. H. De Graffenreid has resigned as special agent for North and 
South Carolina for the Southern department office of Dan B. Harris, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. James K. Strouss, junior staff adjuster of the General Adjustment 
Bureau at Buffalo, died of tuberculosis Ottober 29 at Saranac Lake, 
IND Ye 

Mr. T. W. Dealy, editor and manager of the Argus of Chicago, is a New 


York visitor this week. 








Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





The report of the examination of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company was filed at Albany on Friday. The re- 
port gives the condition of the company as of September 30, 
the date of the examination. The underwriting losses for the 
first nine months of the year were $71,418.98, of which amount 
$51,198.69 is chargeable against the liability business of the 
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company. These figures are regarded as fairly indicative of 
the heavy liability losses wihch the companies are sustaining 
the present year. The gain from investments during that 
period was $7,012.68, making the net loss $64,406.30. The total 
admitted assets of the company are given as $1,139,138.30, 
the liabilities, except capital, as $814,661.36, and the capital 
$314,400. ° 


The Insurance Commissioner of West Virginia, comment- 
ing in his latest bulletin on standard provisions of casualty 
companies in connection with the absence of legislation regu- 
lating them in that State, says: 


One of the important questions being considered at this time is standard 
provisions for the policies issued by casualty companies for the purpose of 
doing away with the vast amount of dissatisfaction that has arisen in this 
branch of insurance. Our Legislature meets only once in two years, so 
that it is obviously impossible for our legislation to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions. If the Insurance Commissioner confined his requirements 
of companies to the laws as they now exist the citizens of this State 
would receive but little protection. For example, our Jaw has no pro- 
vision whatever concerning the policies issued by casualty companies. 
Neither does it require companies doing an employer’s liability business to 
maintain special reserves on account of the additional hazards of their 
business. Last year several States, having discovered these reserves were 
grossly inadequate, passed laws requiring higher valuations. We examined 
one of these companies, and used the higher standard. It naturally wished 
to know our authority for this action, and, of course, we had none. 
Fortunately the company was in good condition, and could and did permit 
the increase. If their capital stock had been impaired by the application 
of this test we would have been without authority to revoke their license 
or require such impairment made good. He cannot legally refuse admission 
to any company if it has $100,000 paid up capital stock, even though it is 
barely solvent, and he may have good reason to believe that it will be on 
the rocks inside of a year on account of its past record, or of its just 
starting in business. There are so many factors entering into a company’s 
financial condition that hard and fast rules as made by law cannot well 
cover all the contingencies that may arise. Certainly capital stock is not 
sufficient evidence of a company’s financial strength. The past experience 
of the company as shown by its earning or losses, its present surplus, and 
its methods of doing business are necessarily very important features to 
be considered, and the law should give the Insurance Commissioner the 
right to consider them. Regardless of the law, the Insurance Commissioner 
has required a compliance with the latest standards on these and many 
other questions. Thus far his authority has not been very seriously ques- 
tioned, but it could be at any time. In view of these difficulties it seems 
advisable to give the Insurance Commissioner by law full authority to set 
standards of this kind in accordance with the development in the various 
kinds of insurance business, to the end that West Virginia citizens may al- 
ways be as fully protected as are the citizens of any other States, and that 
they may enjoy the advantages of the latest ideas in insurance. 


Apropos of the suggestion which we recently copied from 
a communication in the Montreal Chronicle that insurance 
against insanity is worth consideration, we find in an article 
in the Finance Chronicle of London the following admissions 


of a deplorable condition that exists in the United Kingdom: 

No one who studies the times can fail to perceive how terribly this 
partial insanity prevails among most sections of the community, and -espe- 
cially among the middle classes who suffer more and more from the rapidly 
growing stress of every day life. A very great amount of the vice and 
crime that exists among large sections of what may be rightly called the 
really respectable community is solely due to ill balanced minds, to causes 
that reside in a very close approximation to the insane state. The hurry 
of contemporary life, the mad folly of continual “speeding up,” the 
greed, the intense competition for what are called the good things of life, 
and the general haste under which much business is in these days rushed 
through, to say nothing of the equally strenuous pursuit of so called 
pleasure—we say all these things are among the most prolific causes of the 
lamentable tendency toward incipient insanity that is indicated all around 
us by a thousand unmistakable signs. In regard, for example, to financial 
offenses of which not a tithe ever gets into print, who can doubt that in 
hundreds of cases the offender is in a state of partial insanity when he 
commences his course of fraud, very often under conditions that to any 
sane person would be absolutely deterrent, simply because they render de- 
tection certain, and yet numbers go on as though they were still treading 
the paths of probity, and not descending into those that must inevitably 
land them in utter destruction. We wish, however, it were practicable to 
obtain a return of these cases, because the analysis of them would certainly 
show that insanity, whether complete or only partial, prevails mainly 
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among those who do not carry insurance, than which nothing in this world 
can tend more strongly to sanity and an instinctive avoidance of those 
courses that ultimately end in despair and death, moral or actual. 


The Senate Committee of the Minnesota Legislature which 
is to draft a workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability 
act for presentation to the Legislature gave a hearing on 
Thursday to arguments from representatives of the Minne- 
sota Employers’ Association, the State Federation of Labor 
and the State Labor Bureau. The committee made no effort to 
decide any of the mooted questions. A proposal was made 
by the labor interests that the minimum compensation in case of 
injury should be increased from $5 to $7, as at first intended. 
The question of maximum liability in case of death was not 
argued. Whether alien dependents—persons not living in this 
country—should be entitled to 25 per cent. of the full com- 
pensation in case of injury to workmen was discussed. Ap- 
parently the committee is of the belief that foreign dependents 
are as much entitled to compensation as native dependents. Co- 
operative insurance to be paid by employers also was taken up, 
the labor interests opposing it and the employers advocating it. 
An effort to define the limitations of third party liability; the 
question of making more definite the liability of sub-contractors ; 
the extent of the wilful negligence clause of the proposed law— 
all these were discussed. The committee adjourned to meet again 
the first Monday in December. 

The present attitude of the British public toward the new 
national insurance act is summed up thus in the latest issue 


received of the London Jnsurance Observer: 

Mr. Lloyd George and other members of the Government assert that the 
National Insurance Act is working smoothly. The statement can be taken 
with a grain of salt, or with the mines of Cracow. Doubless most em- 
ployers and most workers, male and female, are complying with the law to 
the best of their ability. Few persons like trouble, and it is generally 
cheaper to pay than to squabble. But the discontent exists, all the same, 
and it is not diminishing. One has only to read the Daily Herald to realize 
that important sections of the working classes are thoroughly convinced 
that the act is a fraud, and the views of most employers of labor are 
fairly well known. When politicians assert that the measure is not un- 
popular the only charitable assumption is that they neither read newspapers 
nor subscribe to press cutting agencies. Friction as a matter of fact 
seems to exist everywhere, and it seems as if the provision of sanitorium 
benefits will prove yet another bone of contention. For the present, at 
all events, hospitals will have more or less to be used for the purpose, but 
who is to be held responsible in the event of certain contingencies oc- 
curring? Hospital boards may reasonably contend that responsibility should 
lie with the insurance committee if a hospital is used for its purposes. In- 
surance committees, on the other hand, are not anxious to run the risk of 
legal proceedings, and some negotiations already look like being broken off. 





The directors of the National Surety Company on Wednes- 
day elected Joel Rathbone to the new position of second vice 
president and general manager. R. C. Carson, the actuary, 
and W. H. Drapier, Jr., superintendent of agencies, were 
made assistant general managers. Charles R. Frost, at pres- 
ent secretary of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, was ap- 
pointed treasurer. It was stated at the office of the company 
that the changes were made by President Joyce to relieve 
himself of a part of the administration duties of his office. 
He will now, it is said, have an opportunity to devote more 
time to the general development of the business. Vice Presi- 
dent Allen, of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, was 
elected a director, and Percy Chubb and George W. Chauncey 
resigned because of inability to attend meetings. For the first 
ten months of operation President Joyce reported gross pre- 
miums written to be $4,091,816.52, which is $501,689.06 in 
excess of the first ten months of IgII. 





In the case in the New York Court of Appeals of Fitzwater 
against Warren, the injured employee who, without pre- 
vious experience in the work, was hurt four days after his 
employment by coming into contact with an unguarded set 
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screw is a revolving shaft near the floor, the man knew 
of the existence of the screw, but the shaft revolved in a bed 
of sawdust which yielded to the pressure of his foot, bringing 
it into contact with the screw. The court holds that the 
plaintiff's knowledge of the danger, which the employer, in 
violation of Section 81 of the labor law, permitted to exist, 
did not defeat a recovery for the injury. Chief Judge Cullen, 
who wrote the prevailing opinion, says: 

Where an employer deliberately fails to comply with the statute the 
courts should be loath, except in a very clear case, to hold that the em- 


ployee assumes the risk of his master’s violation of the law. Otherwise 


the beneficent results sought to be attained by the statute will fail to be 
realized. 


The address of Professor Bernhard, of the University of 
Berlin, on the results of the workmen’s compensation system 
of Germany, allusions to which have frequently been made 
in these columns, has been translated in full by Louis H. Gray, 
Ph.D., for the Fidelity and Casualty Company, and is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by that company. Professor Bern- 
hard is the originator of the expression, “pension hysteria,” in 
commenting on the tendency of the law among its beneficia- 
ries. Among his statements are these: 

In workmen’s the demoralizing secondary tendency toward 
pension hysteria becomes a phenomenon of a suspicious character among the 
masses, while the insurance institutions are partly dependent upon political 
powers, and partly fall under the malign sway of bureaucracy. From the 
protection of workmen is developed a system of State control, which checks 
the spirit of personal enterprise without benefiting the workmen. In the 
domain of self-defense, moreover, i. e., in the workmen’s organization, de- 
generation is in process of completion. 


insurance 


An Olympia dispatch says that the application of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company for an injunction to restrain the In- 
surance Commissioner of Washington from cancelling the 
company’s license to do business in the State because the 
company has been writing boiler insurance in violation of 
State laws prohibiting a casualty company writing such busi- 
ness, has been continued one week in the Superior Court there. 
It is understood an agreement has been entered into under 
which the company will cancel all its steam boiler policies 
written since April 1 this year, and will write no more such 
business until the next Legislature gives it authority by 
amending the insurance code. If this agreement is approved 
by the officials of the company, to whom it has been sub- 
mitted, the case will be dismissed. 





The announcement is made that William H. Hotchkiss, 
former Insurance Superintendent of the State of New York 
and recently the active chairman of the Progressive party in 
the State, will be the president of the two motor insurance 
companies now being organized by President William B. 
Joyce, of the National Surety, and his friends. The two new 
companies are to be known as the National Motor Indemnity 
Company and the National Motor Insurance Company, and 
while they will make a specialty of automobile insurance they 
will also transact all lines of casualty and fire insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Hotchkiss is to be president of both companies, 
but the exact date when he will assume his new position 
has not yet been announced. 


A new publicity bureau for casualty companies has been 
organized by a number of companies not connected with the 
bureau maintained by the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, and the organization has progressed 
as far as the appointment of the executive committee, which is 
to consist of the Fidelity and Casualty, Royal Indemnity and 
Maryland Casualty companies. The draft of the constitution has 
been completed and approved and is now being examined as to 
its legal phraseology. Among the companies interested in the 
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new bureau are the Fidelity and Casualty, United States Casualty, 
Frankfort General, Royal Indemnity, Employers’ Liability, Mary- 
land Casualty and Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 





“Malingering and Its Detection Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Other Acts” is the title of a volume re- 
cently published in England and noticed by our London con- 
temporaries. Dr. McKendrick states that the malingerers con- 
stitute three main classes: (1) the real malingerer, who has 
absolutely nothing wrong with him and feigns inability to 
work in order to obtain compensation;-(2) the partial ma- 
lingerer, whose injury is trifling as compared with his 
description of it, and who knowingly makes the most of it; 
and (3) unconscious malingerer, who believes all he tells you, 
and whose injury, though slight, is honestly believed by him 
to be serious. He is more frightened than hurt. 


The Atna Life has made several new appointments in its 
New York and Brooklyn offices. M. A. Redmond-has been 
made superintendent of the fidelity and surety department at 
the Brooklyn office. Mr. Redmond was for six years branch 
manager at Chicago for the Empire State Surety. M. A. 
Jameson has been made superintendent of the fidelity and 
surety department at the New Jersey branch office. He is a 
lawyer, who was assistant secretary of the Empire State 
Surety and superintendent of the court bond department. 
Burton E. Emory, chief claim investigator of the AXtna Life 
fer the past four years, has been made superintendent of the 
claim department at the New York office. 


The Equitable Surety Company of St. Louis has absorbed 
the Globe Surety Company of Kansas City. The Equitable 
will reinsure the business of the Globe, which will liquidate 
and its officers retire. The present office force of the Globe 
in Kansas City will be retained under the management of 
James Van Buren, former vice president of the Globe. 
The Kansas City offices will be operated as a branch of the 
Eqiutable Surety. The Globe Surety Company was organ- 
ized about three years ago with a capital of $500,000. The 
company has an annual income of approximately $150,000. 


It is not expected that the proposed new uniform accident 
and health policy of the casualty underwriters will be ready 
for use on January I, as first planned. The report of the 
committee recommended a change in the operation of ac- 
cumulations, but this was not agreeable to all, and the rec- 
ommendation is now to be remodeled and resubmitted. 
Whenever it is possible to secure the co-operation of a cer- 
tain number of the larger companies the new policy will be 
adopted, but without such a co-operation it is doubtful if the 
plan will ever be effective. © 


The American Mutual Liability insurance company of Mas- 
sachusetts has filed a writ of mandamus at Springfield, Ill., to 
compel the issuance of a license by the Illinois Insurance 
Department. A license was refused several months ago on 
the ground that the company’s organization does not comply 
with the Illinois laws governing the admission of mutuals, 
which are limited to one class of business. The company 
offered to restrict its operations in Illinois to a single line, 
but the department held that it could not legally do so. 


The Ohio Insurance Department is seeking to compel com- 
panies writing automobile insurance to limit their operations 
to those lines authorized by law and the charters of the com- 
panies. It claims that casualty insurance companies have 
been writing fire insurance under cover, and that some fire 
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companies have been insuring against collision and property 
damage without authority. He has called upon the companies 
asking them to advise him just what lines they are writing. 

The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company has 
appointed Loren H. Green general agent for Florida. This 
territory was relinquished to Mr. Green by Fair Dodd, of 
Atlanta, who also had the general agency for Georgia and 
Tennessee, and retains the latter States. Mr. Green will not 
take over the bonding and plate glass lines, but these will be 
placed with a leading Jacksonville agent. 

An effort is being made to interest the liability companies 
in the system of schedule rating, which has been prepared 
by Vice President J. Schofield Rowe, of the A‘tna Life. It 
is believed that by this plan an equitable rate may be ar- 
rived at for each individual risk, which will, without rate 
cutting, avoid meritorious risks of a class having to pay 
the same rate as poorer risks. 


A meeting of the Publicity Bureau of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters is being 
held at.the office of the Travelers as this paper goes to 
press. It was expected that the matter of the merger of the 
educational bureau of the Detroit Conference with the Bureau 
of Publicity would be acted upon at the meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the industrial companies. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce will be represented 
at the conference on workmen’s compensation legislation, to 
be held November 26 under the auspices of the New York 
State Council of the National Civic Federation, by its special 
committee, consisting of Edward Dwight, Frank E. Law, 
Waldo H. Marshall and William Sloane. 


A meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Service and 
Information Bureau was held in New York on Thursday, 
which was devoted .entirely to the consideration of detail 
matters in connection with affairs in compensation States. 
Much of the discussion was given over to the situation in 


Ohio. 


A jury at Moberly, Mo., on October 24 rendered a verdict 
for the defendants in a suit for $10,000 brought by H. H. 
Furnham, of Huntsville, Mo., against the American Surety 
Company for “malicious arrest and false imprisonment.” 


The Preferred Accident has resigned from the Bureau of 
Publicity of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 


The World Casualty Company of Chicago has been ad- 
mitted to Massachusetts, with A. B. Cilley as its Boston 
agent. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Vermont. 





Monrre.ier, November 4.—The final message of Retiring-Goy- 
ernor John Abner Mead to the Vermont Legislature contained | 
these allusions to insurance affairs: 


The Legislature of 1910, by its Act No. 8, authorizes me “to 
appoint a commissioner or commissioners to investigate the fire 
insurance placed by our State, with a view to obtaining lower 
rates and a more uniform system of valuation and placing of 


Nov. 9, | 
} Tota." 9) 
insurance.” The act also authorized me “to make such changes 


in the placing of the fire insurance, as after investigation, was 
deemed best.” 

For this purpose I endeavored to find a citizen of our State, 
thoroughly familiar with this subject and who was not a solicitor 
of insurance, but was thoroughly conversant with the adjusting 
of losses. I appointed Mr. L. S. Hayes, of Bellows Falls, as sole 
commissioner, he having had large experience in various lines of 
fire insurance, and being, in my estimation, in a position to act 
independently and effectively for the best interests of the State. 

The result of the careful investigation made was that the prop- 
erty of the State was found insured—some to its full value; 
some partially; and a portion, not at all; the aggregate being 
$045,875. The rates and forms of policies varied in material 
respects; and in some cases a fire would have developed condi- 
tions embarrassing and unbusinesslike. The heads of the various 
State departments had acted each according to his individual 
judgment, which had varied widely, and naturally there was no 
uniformity as to the insurance placed. 

Reading between the lines of the act under which the investi- 
gation was made I deemed it to be the judgment and expectation 


of the Legislature that the property of the State should be fully’ 


protected by fire insurance, and that it should be done economi- 
cally and systematically. With the assistance of Mr. Hayes every 
piece of property owned by the State, whether real or personal, 
was appraised and scheduled. Architect Hira R. Beckwith, of 
Claremont, N. H., was employed to appraise all the buildings, ‘and 
the head of each’ department scheduled the personal property in 
his charge. These schedules showed that the total cash Moe Se 
tion of property owned by the State on October 7, 1911, was 
051,509, of which $1,394,810 was buildings and $656,699 was eee 
sonal property. Upon this insurance was procured to the amount 
of $1,850,000, or about 9o per cent. of its value. The policies are 
uniform in their application, each covering a proportionate amount 
upon every piece of property and in blanket form. This property 
is widely scattered, being located in sixty-two different places, 
and thus insurance companies can carry large lines. The risk 
was offered to every fire insurance company authorized to do 
business in Vermont, and is carried by forty-four companies, each 
writing from $6,250 to $125,000. 

The average rate conceded by the companies upon this ‘un- 
usually good line of business was $1.53 per $100 for five years, the 
premium aggregating materially less to the State than the same 
amount of protection would have cost at the rates upon the indi- 
vidual risks as formerly insured. This premium has been paid by the 
State Treasurer and charged up to the different departments as 
nearly according to the relative hazard of each class of property 
as possible. 

Although the policies being written in 1911 for five years made 
a large proportionate expense for insurance in that biennial term, 
arrangements have been made for the rewriting of a fifth of the 
amount in each of the succeeding four years, so that thereafter 
the expense will be distributed evenly in each year. 

The insurance had previously been controlled by only a few 
agents. It seemed to be the most just and equitable division of 
benefits accruing to divide it as equally as possible among the 
leading agencies, and, as now written, eighty-three Vermont 
agents have a proportionate amount to place. 

Since the insurance was placed one fire has occurred, where- 
by the equipment of Company E, V. N. G,, at Bellows Falls, was 
destroyed, March 26, 1912. The insurance upon this property 
previous to the revision made last year was only $300, but under 
the new contract the full amount of the cash loss, $3,099.82, was 
paid, thereby demonstrating the wisdom of the rearrangement of 
the insurance and the benefits to be derived from the present 
indemnity contract. 

I earnestly recommend that legislation be enacted that will 
thoroughly protect the property of our State in an economical 
and businesslike manner. I am advised that certain States pro- 
tect or carry their own risks, but this policy would have been 
most unfortunate had it been adopted in Vermont. A review of 
the State’s losses for the last fifty years fully justifies this 
conclusion. 

The consideration of the fire protection of the State’s property 
leads naturally to the subject of our general fire protection as 
governing in our commonwealth. 

Losses by fire are entirely different from other disasters. 
Failures, panics, etc., simply cause the change of ownership. The 
property still exists in the hands of others, but losses by fire 
completely wipe out the property whether owned by the people or 
the commonwealth, and the loss eventually and invariably falls 
upon the people. 

With this fact firmly in mind I have been reviewing the sta- 
tistics of fire losses and premiums paid for fire protection during 
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the last ten to twelve years. In 1901 the losses by fire paid in 
Vermont were $475,869.95. These have increased till you will 
note that loss by fire paid in 1910 was $916,122.77, almost doubled 
in ten years, and this does not include the uninsured property 
or that only partially insured. 

You will note that losses by fire in 1910 were fully a million 
dollars, and when we realize that we have a population of only 
about 360,000 we learn that our per capita loss is $2.96, while the 
per capita loss in the United States was $2.33. Thus our aver- 
age of per capita loss is 25 per cent. higher than for the average 
of our nation—a fact worthy of your attention, and especially 
so if you realize that the per capita loss by fire of the five leading 
nations of Europe for the year of 1910 was 33 cents. 

Surely Vermont is not abreast with our neighboring States in 
control of the fire problem, and a study of their statutes on this 
subject should be for the great benefit of our people. Our fire 
losses are far greater than they should be, and thus I would 
earnestly suggest that this subject have you careful attention. 


Miscellany. 


No Profit in the Liability Insurance Business in Great 
Britain. 


(The Post Magazine, London.) 


The table on another page of this issue gives the broad results 
of employer liability insurance business in the United Kingdom 




































































for 1911, the totals for that year, and the four complete years 
since the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, came into force— 
namely, 1908-1911—being as follows: 
TARIFF COMPANIES. 
IQIl. ———1906-11. 

J Per Cent; Per Cent 
Claims Sree ners eee eee £1,486,475 66.12 £5,400,914 65.70 
Commission ......... 312,302 13 so 1,102,047 13.40 
POX WEDGES Site aicin's «si Siece:s 6 483,534 21353 1,819,697 22.04 

£ 2,281,303 101.56 £8,322,658 101.23 
Sette he vase\'s You siere sistas 35,132 1.56 101,231 1.2 
Earned premiums..... £2,246,177 100.00 £8,221,427 100.00 
NON-TARIFF COMPANIES. 
——IgII. ———1908-11. 

; Per Cent. Per Cent: 
Claims saves eet sess £382,062 75.01 dots Aan, O2T rie 4 
GommIsSlany ere «sie 'ss)<'0 72,437 14.23 344,604 14.95 
TED CUSES, ec cic Geiss ses 8 117,502 23.06 553,923 24.03 

£572,001 112330 £ 2,636,238 114.35 
IBY! dices ee eee 62,630 L230 331,102 14.35 
Earned premiums..... £509,371 100.00 £ 2,305,136 100.00 
TOTAL. 
——I9II. —— — 1908-11. 

; Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Claims Sp isis cacenes V£1,867,535 67.77 = 7,030,535 67.81 
Commission GB siete eth 384,739 13.96 1,446,741 13.75 
BR DENSES Ie |. oferaca x asia. 5.219 601,036 21.81 2,373,620 225/55 

aos sale 103.54 £10,958,896 104.11 
NESSES bfeta = c°ae aa.c, 4 97,762 3-54 432,333 AsaL 
Earned premiums..... £2,755,548 100.00 £ 10,526,563 100.00 


It is satisfactory to find an improvement in the experience of 
the tariff companies as compared with the trading in 1910; yet 
even with a reduction in the ratio of claims to premiums there 
remains an adverse balance, and their total loss for the four 
years is increased by over £35,000. Last year’s result is not 
strictly comparable with that of 1910, being largely affected by a 
change in the offices comprised in the tariff. 

The non-tariff companies have again been unfortunate, al- 
though less so than in the preceding year. The percentage to 
premiums of the loss on trading is lower than that for the 
period 1908-1910, but the accumulated loss of £268,472 down to 
December, 1910, has now grown to over £331,000. 

It is more difficult to see when this continued misfortune is to 
end than to imagine the ultimate result if rates be not substan- 
tially increased. The tariff offices have already taken the matter 
in hand and the business of 1912 should show considerable im- 
provement, but up to the end of 1911 the postponement of re- 
form in this direction has cost the companies taken as a whole 
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over £432,000. One is tempted to ask why the British employer 
of labor has been given, at the expense of shareholders, so sub- 
stantial a bonus with which to assuage the calamities of indus- 
trial victims. When there is laid upon a manufacturing industry 
the burden of a fixed scale of compensation to injured workers, 
that burden will ultimately be borne by the purchaser of the 
goods produced. But under the system which has operated dur- 
ing the past few years the section of the community whose in- 
come is derived from the profits of insurance undertakings has 
been hit in two ways—firstly, by any indirect charge whereby the 
manufacturer may have recouped himself for his outlay for 
workmen’s compensation insurance; and secondly, by a reduc- 
tion in the profits or the financial strength of the insurance 
companies in which they hold shares. Like any other form of 
trading, insurance is conducted by proprietary companies with 
a view to profit and not from philanthropic: motives. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance is a form of protection indis- 
pensable to the employer of labor. He must and will have 
it, the alternative being for him to carry his own risk and 
take the chance of disaster. Hence there would seem to be 
nothing but miscalculation or competition to prevent insurance 
companies from charging and receiving premiums adequate to 
cover claims and working expenses and yield a margin of profit 
as remuneration for the risk of capital. In view of the ability 
available for the correct assessment of the risks underwritten 
and the amount of experience which by this time must have been 
accumulated, miscalculation is hardly a tenable theory to account 
for the results. But competition, unfortunately, may be assumed 
to be responsible for a great deal of the existing trouble. That 
it accounts to some extent for the fact that a number of offices 
have remained outside the tariff is obvious: that it accounts for 
the maintenance of tariff rates at an. unremunerative figure is 
less obvious except on the theory that the companies may have 
preferred to keep down rates, in order to exclude competitors 
from the field. 


We are disposed to regard workmen’s compensation business 
an an index of an unsatisfactory condition at present obtaining 
in British insurance. The intensity of competition is forcing all 
forms of insurance protection upon a public not unlimited in ex- 
tent and by no means unlimited in resources. The cost of obtain- 
ing and retaining business is constantly increasing. If report be 
true, small armies of inspectors and superintendents of agents are 
scouring the country, spurring agents to fresh efforts and not 
merely putting forth strenuous endeavors to obtain new policy- 
holders, but engaged in a constant struggle to retain old connec- 
tions. Almost every scrap of business is eagerly contested and 
the fight grows ever keener. Amalgamation has reduced the 
number and increased the magnitude of the individual com- 
batants. 


Workmen’s compensation business has been a potent factor in 
producing existing conditions. Thirty-five years ago employers’ 
liability insurance was non-existent. A few companies trans- 
acted personal accident insurance on conservative lines, but the 
fire and life offices held aloof. The Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, opened a new field of activity. Subsequently the first 
workmen’s compensation act, that of 1897, tempted certain life 
offices to embark in a business which by reason of its annuity 
features seemed to offer’ a field for the scientific assessment of 
premiums. A decade later the workmen’s compensation act now 
in force induced the fire offices generally to compete and fostered 
the system of the departmental store in insurance. Rates were 
cleverly calculated on lines designed to teach the free lance the 
lesson that outside the tariff there is no life. The lesson has 
been taught; but it has had a wider application than was de- 
signed, for inside the tariff there has been no gain except to the 
employer and the workman. The side lines of insurance have 
been stimulated and expanded to the pitch of over-production 
and narrow margins. The public has had a liberal education in 
the art of comparing benefits and making claims, the ex. gratia 
payment to retain a valuable connection is becoming constantly 
more frequent, while the injured workman and his lawyer, with 
marked ingenuity, have developed the arts of malingering and of 
expanding costs. The business of miscellaneous casualty insur- 
ance is in a fair way to yield no return beyond a banker’s profit 
from the temporary employment of other people’s money and is 
overshadowed with the constant menace that the narrow under- 
writing margin will change from a positive to a negative quantity. 

Considerations such as the foregoing cause the future to be 
regarded with misgiving. There seems to be no finality in the 
cost of workmen’s insurance and there have been indications that 
when rates are raised the increase takes account only of past 
conditions, without providing for the constant factor of deteriora- 
tion. Hence the companies seem always to sink money in the 
acquirement of experience by which they are unable to profit. 
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Ihektograpbs. 
By Birk. 





Just as it was Writ. 
Mr. —_—_——— 
Dear Sr.: When I Toock Thiss Polesy ought I waseen Sepose 
to Be Playing for Sinding the Money Every yeare While the 
Polesy is High a neuf wit Dought me Paying for Sinding the 
Money I shought Think yous folks Shud Stand for cost of 
colection What Due you Think—your 


—Pacific Mutual N. ews. 








Notis. 


Trespaser will be persekuted to the full exten of 2 mean 
mungrel dogs which aint never been overly soshibil with strang- 
ers and 1 dubbelp barl shot gun wich aint loaded with no sofy 
pillers dam if I ain’t tire of this hel-raisin on my property.— 
Ryerson. 





“Well, George,” said the president of the company to old 
George, “how goes it?” 

“Fair to middlin’, sir,’ George answered. And he continued to 
currycomb a bay horse. ‘Me an’ this here hoss,” George said, 
suddenly, “has worked for your firm sixteen years.” 

“Well, well,” said the president, thinking a little guiltily of 
George’s $7 salary. “And I suppose you are both pretty highly 
valued, George, eh?” 

“H’m,” said George, “the both of us was took sick last week, 
and they got a doctor for the hoss, but they just docked my pay.” 
Woman's Home Companion. 








The attention of the man who is always going to get insurance 
on his life is called to the following poem appearing in Mutual 
Interests: 


I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve; 

It is walled with the money we meant to have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 

The kinds words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon 

Are stowed away there, in that land of somewhere— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.’’—E-xchange. 





“And what is your occupation?” asked the accident insurance 
agent. 

“T’m a woodsman. 
I act as a guide.” 

“l’m sorry, but my company won't write a, policy on your 
classes % 

“Why not? Surely I’m a good risk.” 

“My dear sir, you’re not a risk; you’re a certainty.’—Detroit 
Free Press. ; 


During the hunting and shooting season 


The panhandler met the prosperous man in the corridor of the 
office building. 

“T am down and out,” whined the panhandler. 
help me?” 

“Yes,” replied the prosperous man. “Just press that button 
on the elevator there and the operator .will take you in and up.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer, 


“Can’t you 





“That was an annoying coincidence,” said Mr. Biggins. “It 
took great tact to manage it.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“The pension examiner and the life insurance doctor both 


called on me at the same time.”—lWashington Star. 





A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot ?—Life. 





McAndrews thé Chemist (at 2 a. m).—‘*Two penn’orth of 
bicarbonate of soda for the wife’s indigestion at this time o’ 
night when a glass of hot water does just as well!” 

Sandy (hastily)—“Weel! weel! Thanks for the advice. Ill 
no bother ye after all. Good night.”—Bystander. 
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“What do you know about advertising,” said the advertising 
solicitor to the insurance president, “you never did any?” ; 

“No,” said the “big noise,” “and I never laid an egg, but I'll 
bet you a nickel I’m a better judge of omelets than any hen in 
the State of New York.” 


~ she had just been applying some cold cream when I tried to 
kiss her.’ 

“And what happened?” 

“I skidded and the kiss landed on her ear.”—Houston Post. 


HANOVER _ 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 


London & Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Agencies 
in all the Principal Places 
im the United States. 








EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Hartford 


CONN. 


A. G. Mcllwaine, Jr. 
Manager 


ME Fidelity and 


Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NEW YORK 














Semi-Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 


PSS CUSW AMI tee ieale siete oteie ityty diecave, 50) a0 $10,678,673.37 
Remora and SUIPIUS «55.065 areca 3,124,412.06 
Losses paid to December 31, 1911, 39,481,720.02 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 





| *¢ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”® 





Incorporated 1819, 


aSisMeteapitdl —-.. |. doe le ee eee $5,000,000 .00 
LE BASSCES (Us) As bee Chee ee toe 22,017,389.71 
POA LAADTITICG 8. ae ee ew eee 9,183,194,97 
PREP St DIS lb 0 Fo ee 7,834,194.74 
Sparpiuse far -Policyholders. 4..2..55 as eects 12,834,194.74 
eccegee Fb aid “in os’ Years. 0.8 ote ee, 128,003,578.890 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REKS, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 


E. S. ALLEN, GUY. E. BEARDSLEY, | : 
RALPH B. IVES, ( Assistant Secretaries 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen. Agt 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


CHICAGO, 175 W. Jack on Boulevard. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
BOSTON, 7o Kilby St. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. © 


(Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


ROA BURR na Pe ae aaa. ati a 410) g's nimi STIS ae, a ae SNe eS ee eeee ee %&85,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ............ .... cc ccee cece $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, Des Moines, towa 


ERNEST E, CLARK, President. 
Organized 1879. 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management 
Prompt Payment of Claims 








GROSS ASSETS OVER $18,200,000 





Se ORR aerate os 


REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Wreake bee | Sives 6 crebary 





Address: 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


GCAPELA Ly aie tere tea i = $100:000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, : P 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $258,819,009.00 
(Paid-for basis) 
Assets) asia see 000.15, 045. 04 


(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 











BERASHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 


THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FOR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 

For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice res. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. BD. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD Ragan 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS 
su 


Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
authorized territory, will be submitted. 

W. D. WYMAN, President 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 











Arthur EB. Childs, Pres. 
































Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANGH. 
JANUARY 1, 1912 





ASSEtS fivictin's os 0 ov voce 00 osleletels cioleiclalsieleiss seh cis sloterale\) ais arnnminee $1,657,481.26 
Liabilities 0 rss \is.c'c.disce'siale ote @ sieve e/a /0/s'e/e were: blero rsim.sie'@ eeialy) starelnanan Dea 935,002.52 
Net) [Surplus.\c5.0/0.0'e sie. 5 casero! eke a.5) 0a aisle) aie) stale mip otetaie a leiale $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. R, BROCK, Vice President 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager, 





SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whole career; 

The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 
New York, N. Y. | 


34 Nassau Street = 5 a 





TERLING 


— Fire -— 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$850,000.00. 


EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 





METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


“FL & D.” GUARANTEE 


ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 


THE 
e , 
WHE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, e erson Ire 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability. Auto. 
he a 1890 


Sapital, - - = = $2,000.000.00 INSURANCE COMPANY 
Assets, = = 8,133,.0UV00.57 
Surplus to Policshnotders; 4,818, 481.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 _ 2 Rector St. Phone: Rectcr 2C(0 


Hidelity-Pheni ; AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
Hire Insurance Company have put out so many incipient fires 


as to’ well merit the appellation 
“Standard of the World.” They 
OF NEW YORK have been leaders in the reduction 
of insurance cost through actual pre- 
ventive measures. They absolutely 








pape a 520 Walnut Street 





Ten thousand loyal agents prove the Pen a ah eT el ae NE 
sMall Ones. 
practical value of representing SEND US 





the Fidelity-Phenix YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


We wili make the complete layout, 
and furnish and install the entire sys- 
tem without delay. We maintain 
plants, warehouses and offices in all 





HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
80 Maiden Lane 137 South La Salle Street Pepe koe Pacaur aes and Canada. 
NEW YORK CHICACO GENERAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER CO. 
HEN RY EVANS, President EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





40-38 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containng PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


E 
oon 12] 795 


rio 





aos 


lee wa 
PHILADELPHIA 





CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 





FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOBNTOSPLARIY 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German Americar 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAy, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,007 4 


NET SURPLUS 


3,447,668 


. ASSETS 


20,249,742 








« 


Asséts,2 January, (1, 1012 ere...c0% o-oo aivigele siete Hite ee $4,000, 428.73 


Motaly Liabilities;) except (Capital... ener eee eee 2,044,458.91 
Capital « «legis 's scepste ws ke pis cieicie & hiclelt caste elerenye tote rales maton anaeere 500,000, 00 
Surplus: ‘to Policyholders.%. +2... o <= sore ctetats waka chetelete aalwieteestetate te I 955,969, 82 


F, F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 





Cash’ Capital crassa vote’ ven oiccie Seles inves at, ote Spoleto inter ietiokt ep sis einnis $1,000.000.00 
YT ORS ARO RDOOD UIC OO COD Aho UusIaG Re inlcisnsrais Wale -ousislois:<ieVe bistes eta ale atemetateteate $6,852,645, 96 
Net Srrpl uso ijiscctec coisienssccesiculs chow e pinta een ecsciantinice antes aete thes Reis $2,289,631,.94 
Sorplus:for Policy Holdersi. scciciscccac’s osc calesidsietes asiepeiee sets $3,289 631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOUSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label 1s af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after cvuupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 





““ We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
Kew York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 











HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100.214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are- 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes. 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—*' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle,” 1-27-12. 





For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


New Yorx. 








1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Casha(Capitaliev: coma A DRE FEE on $750,000.00: 
Reinsttrancetand -all) iiapilitiess .icie cic oicieistctslelersatoleieisipieteteate 4,631,620.85. 
Surpltts. €20 scot Getic ore cintatoresis ce Site cles a tus sialetete act tlarerstetematiete 2,240,478.24 

Totali Januanynt pat O82 cirri sp erstelelctcisiete se oterete me irietats seeeee $7,622,099.09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


¢ Gdleckly 


Guderwriter: 


° AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Pablishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: 
cents. 


Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
Entered at the New York, N, Y., 
Cuartes A, JENNEY, 
President and Treasurer. 


Post Office as second class matter. 
L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








Ir is well at this particular time, when State rate-mak- 
ing for fire insurance is incubating possibly in the minds 
of members of forthcoming legislatures, to recall the 
warning of Insurance Commissioner Palmer, of Michigan, 
uttered at a meeting of the Kentucky local agents ‘last 
spring. The warning was that the largest premium pay- 
ing States—such as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Massachusetts—will ultimately be forced to forbid their 
own companies to do business in State rate- making States. 
The actual purpose of State rate-making is lower rates. 
The cost of fire insurance is necessarily. spread over the 
whole country. If any State reduces rates to such an 
extent that it does not contribute its share toward the 
cost, the difference must be made up in the States in which 
the premiums are adequate. These States will not be 
willing to carry more than their proper proportion of the 
burden. Commissioner Palmer—who is presumably on 
the inside—intimated in his address that certain States— 
among them Massachusetts—would consider at their next 
legislative sessions bills refusing to allow their companies 
to write business in Texas, Kansas and Kentucky. The 
business condition of a State deprived of the insurance 
protection afforded by the companies of the great in- 
surance producing States would be deplorable indeed. 
Arkansas tasted some of it and hurriedly quit. 


PEACE and confidence have succeeded the turmoil of 
early last week when the spokesmen of the different po- 
litical parties were predicting disaster to the country if 
either of the other fellows were elected. It is gratifying 
to record that Insurance is leading the way to a complete 
restoration of the composure of the public. This is the 
way the New York Life does it in its first bulletin issued 
since the election returns came in: 

Another Presidential election has passed into history. Fourteen millions 
of free men—and the women of several States for the first time—have 
voted for President of the United States. Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, is the people’s choice. There’ll be some, of course, who are disap- 
pointed. That must always be the case. But the citizenship of the United 
States takes its politics more calmly than of old, and by the time you 
read these lines the people generally will have settled down to business 
once more as if nothing kad happened, the wheels of industry will roll on; 
prosperity should continue unabated in a land where the natural resources 
are practically unlimited and a nine-billion-dollar crop is already beginning 
to be coined into money. 


And life insurance also speaks through the Cincinnati 











Life Underwriters’ Association in these resolutions 


adopted at a meeting held last week: 

Resolved, That, regardless of varied political views of its individual mem- 
bers, this association has every confidence in the patriotism and intelligence 
of the incoming administration and its purpose to subserve the highest and 
best interests of the nation, and this association heartily and loyally pledges 
to the administration its undivided moral support, and appeals to all good 
citizens to do likewise. 

Resolved Further, That life underwriters’ associations everywhere, and 
commercial and trade bodies are urged to similar action and endeavor, thus 
helping to restore public confidence and bring about renewed enterprise and 
confidence. 


These life insurance people are all patriots and hustlers 
for the good of their fellow men. 


THe result of the labors of the Wisconsin legislative 
fire insurance investigating committee is the formulation 
of a tentative bill for introduction in the Legislature next 
January which recognizes both the propriety of rate- 
making by the companies in combination, and the right 


| of the State to revise and correct their work. The bill 


is cumbersome in details, but in substance it provides 
for a rating and inspection bureau to be licensed by the 
State and be under its supervision and control, and com- 
posed of every company or individual insurer doing busi- _ 
ness in the State. This bureau shall possess the privilege 
of fixing the rates for which it will insure property, but 
any rate which it makes will be subject to revision by 
the Insurance Commissioner on his own motion or on 
the application of the insured, and if the commissioner 
is of the opinion that the rate is incorrectly applied to 
the risk or is discriminatory, he shall have the power to 
order a rate which he may deem proper to be substituted. 
The right of appeal to the courts from the decree of the 
comunissioner is provided. A still wider range of review, 
however, is ordained in the following clauses in the pro- 
posed law: 


1. The Governor may, and upon petition of 500 or more persons owning 
property insured to an amount not less than $1,000,000, or of a less number 
owning property insured to an amount not less than $10,000,000, shall ap- 
point a special commission to investigate and hear, and determine the ques- 
tion whether the rates and charges made for the insurance mentioned in 
Section r900b within this State by any insurer, or by any inspection bureau, 
ars, as a whole, discriminatory or unjust or unreasonable as compared with 
the rates or charges made in other States, and taking into consideration the 
expenses and risks of the business, and the earnings upon accumulated as- 
sets, and the profits which reasonably should be allowed on the investment 
in capital and surplus. 

2. The commission shall consist of five members. One member shall be a 
person of recognized standing and experience in the management and’ super- 
vision of fire insurance; one shall be a person skilled in the science of 
accounts; one shall be a person engaged in a general manufacturing or 
mercantile business; one shall be an expert fire prevention engineer, and 
one shall be the Commissioner of Insurance. The commission. shall serve 
without pay, but shall Be allowed their necessary and actual expenses in- 
curred while in the performance of their duty. The commission shall have 
the assistance of the Department of Insurance, and is authorized to employ 
the necessary clerical, stenographic and expert assistance, and incur such 


other expense as may be necessary, and shall be provided by the Super- 
intendent of Public Property with necessary office room, supplies and _ sta- 
tionery. 


This commission shall hold public hearings, and it 
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shall have the authority to “fix just and reasonable rates.” 
It will be seen that the entire scheme, while starting out 
with company rate-making resolves itself into State rate- 
making, for so long as there are property owners desir- 
ing lower rates there will be enough of them to adopt 
the course allowed by the law and force the State to take 
the action prescribed. It is said that Commissioner Ekern 
is hopeful that a law drafted on these lines may receive 
the approval of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners as a uniform law to be enacted by all the 
States. In that case the end will be general State rate- 
making. The commissioner deserves commendation for 
an effort to test public opinion, and particularly under- 
writing opinion, on “the ideas contained in the tentative 
bill,” and he has sent circulars broadcast containing ques- 
tions as to the expediency of permitting companies to co- 
operate in making rates; to subjecting their rate-making 
to government review; to the fixing of rates by a State 
board or commission—the companies remaining free to 
accept or reject the risks at rates so fixed—and to the 
State carrying all fire insurance risks itself to the ex- 
clusion of other insurers. Underwriters ought to embrace 
this opportunity to say something luminous and emphatic 
on the subject of State interference with their business. 





Facts and Opinions. 





All the outstanding business of the Insurance Company of 
the State of Illinois, with headquarters at Rockford, has been 
reinsured in the Hanover Fire of New York. The deal takes 
effect as of noon November 7. The Insurance Company of the 
State of Illinois will be liquidated and retire from the field. 
The company did business in thirteen States, and had pre- 
miums in force amounting to $800,000. It grew too rapidly 
for its surplus, writing $800,000 in premiums a few years ago, 
and in 1910 it reinsured all of its farm business in the Western 
department of the American of Newark, which also has its 
headquarters at Rockford, disposing of its term business to 
the People’s National of Philadelphia. This term business 
was taken back last year and made the transaction a desir- 
able one, over half the business reinsured being preferred. 
The company wrote $140,000 of premiums in Illinois, on 
which it had a very favorable loss ratio, and had $40,000 in 
Chicago and $20,000 in Cook County outside of Chicago with 
a still better record. It also had $20,000 in premiums in Rock- 
ford. Some time ago the company entered New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other States, and its experience there was very 
unprofitable. Its business in that territory is now small and 
chiefly through reinsurance. The company was a Bureau 
company, and antedated the organization of the Bureau in 
seeking to get its business on a lower commission basis. 
Aside from the desirability of the business the fact that it is 
a Bureau company makes the deal especially desirable to the 
Hanover Fire as a Union company, since through the rein- 
surance it can enter the strictly Bureau agencies, from which 
it is otherwise debarred by the new co-operation agreement, 
and can pay the Western Union scale of commissions without 
affecting the status of the agencies. The “State of Illinois” 
had about a thousand agencies, and approximately half of 
these were on the Bureau basis. The company was organized 
in 1895 with $100,000 capital, and increased this at various 
times to $400,000. Its assets at the beginning of the year 
were $1,010,121, with a net surplus of $101,890. These figures 
were not materially changed at the time of the reinsurance. 
Early this year George L. Wiley, who had been with the 
company since its organization, resigned as secretary and 





manager, and Joel W. Hubble, who had been Illinois State 
agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe, was elected 
vice president and manager to succeed him. Mr. Hubble will 
continue with it until its affairs are wound up. It is known 
that the deal had been pending for a long time, and that a 
number of companies had looked over the business. A num- 
ber of the stockholders had been anxious to realize on their 
investments, not caring for the vicissitudes of the fire insur- 
ance business, and their first desire was to sell the stock, 
preferring that it should go to some large company which 
would continue the Insurance Company of the State of IIli- 
nois in existence, retaining the headquarters at Rockford. 
They were not able to get a satisfactory bid on this and so 
resorted to reinsurance. 





The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters held its annual 
meeting in Boston on Tuesday. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Augustus S. Lovett, of Jordon, Lovett & 
Co; vice president, Edward F. Woods, of Hickley & Woods; 
secretary, F, Eliott Cabot; treasurer, A. Jarratt Lewis. The 
following executive committee was chosen: Frank A. De- 
wick, of Dewick & Flanders; Walter S. Gierasch, of R. A. 
Boyt & Co.; John J. Rothery, of Rothery, Emery & Perkins; 
Samuel B. Reed, of Obrion & Russell, and Charles F. Sim- 
mons, of Wetherbee & Simmons. The inspection department 
reported as follows: ; 

Buildings in good condition, 14,759; buildings in fair condition, 607; 
buildings in bad condition, 77; total, 15,443. Defects were found in 3,153 
buildings, and 5,412 notices were sent to owners and occupants, resulting 
in correction of defects in 3,360 buildings. To the number of inspections 
mentioned above may be added 647 visits to fireproof buildings in process 
of construction. The assessed yaluation of first class buildings completed 
between April 1, 1911, and April 1, 1912, is $2,865,400, and from January 
1, 1897 (when these inspections were begun) to April 1, 1912, $63,016,500. 
There are at the present time thirty-eight first class buildings in process of 
construction. 

The report of the rating department stated: 

During the past year 12,597 rating cards have been issued, of which 
8,565 were schedule ratings, and 4,032 were committee and short schedule 
ratings, an average of fifty-three cards for each working day. Under date 
of April 9, 1912, the board adopted a new schedule for rating apartment 
houses and other similar classes of buildings, and under that vote sor 
risks have been rated by this schedule. Since January 1, 1912, the section 
formerly known as the town of Hyde Park has been added to the territory 
under the supervision’ of this board, and the inspection and rating work has 
been increased by the necessity of taking care of this territory. 








The following summing up regarding the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress of 1915 at San Francisco is the basis of the 
argument recently presented by Commissioner Hathaway to 
the foreign consuls of the nations represented at San Fran- 
cisco: 


The World’s Insurance Congress, to be held in San Francisco in IQI5 
becomes a matter of broadest international importance, and deserves special 
mention in your reports for the following reasons: First, this will be the 
first great world’s insurance congress ever held; second, insurance in its 
various forms as represented by many of the big companies of the world, re- 
gardless of the country by which they are chartered, has become more truly 
international in its scope of operation than any other subject of commerce; 
third, many of these companies, through this extension of their activities, 
have become real world powers in the domain of finance, and have a deep 
interest in the economic .problems that confront all people; fourth, the 
nature of their business comes nearer combining the altruistic and com- 
mercial instincts of man than any other extensive activities; fifth, it is 
estimated that approximately one per cent. of the total population of the 
countries of leading commercial acitvities derive their livelihood from the 
commerce of insurance and its allied professions, and as this one per cent. 
is wholly of the more representative class, their actual per cent. of influence 
to the total population becomes very large, and might safely be represented 
at 10 per cent. of the total; sixth, insurance has assumed a very large per 
cent. of its present financial and economic importance during the life time 
of many of the men now at the head of the various institutions, and the 
importance of a congress in which these minds will all have representation 
during their activity assumes a tremendous economic importance; seventh, 
as war is the destroyer of every form of insurance risks, this congress 
will be the greatest international peace gathering that the world has ever 


Noy, 16, t 
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The opening day will be February 20, 1915, and the closing 


1915. 


witnessed. 
day December 4, 


The semi-annual meeting of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 


ers’ Association was held at Washington, D. C., on Tuesday 
behind closed doors. President Bush presided. The election 


of a-suecessor to the late Manager A. B. Andrews was post- 


poned to the annual meeting, and Acting Manager James S. 
Raine, Jr.. was continued in his position until then. The 
president’s address was referred to a committee of fifteen, of 
which Mr. Kelly. of the Westchester, was chairman. The 
action of the committee in establishing State bureaus was ap- 
proved. The executive committee was authorized to revise 
the list of second and third class cities and to extend the use 
of the coinsurance clause to such second class cities that 
would be justly entitled thereto. The loss payable clause was 
made advisory and not mandatory. The special committee 
on unprofitable classes and revision of tariff was continued. 
It was voted to make no change in the prohibition of market 
value clause. A rule was adopted making companies in- 
eligible to membership which operate underwriters’ agencies 
unless the underwriters’ agency also become members. The 
request by special agents for the restablishment of the Vir- 
ginia committee was fully considered, and it was not deemed 
expedient. Field men are to be advised that suggestions 
as to the improvement of the service will be welcomed. Com- 
mittees were appointed to draft suitable resolutions on the 
deaths of Messrs. Andrews, Correa, Stockdell, Thomas, Lum- 
by and Stillman. 


Fire insurance companies doing business in Missouri will 
not be permitted to file their new rates now under prepara- 
tion with the State Insurance Department. Superintendent 
Blake issued an order on Monday rejecting the basis sched- 
ules upon which the new rates are based as “unjust, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory,’ and the companies are ex- 
pressly prohibited from filing or attempting to file their new 
rates. The Superintendent's order is in effect a suspension 
of the new rating law and enforcing continuance of the old 
competitive rates in Missouri. It is expected that the com- 
panies will, when their new rates are completed, offer them 
for filing and the approval of the Superintendent. If Blake 
declines to file the rates a mandamus proceeding to compel 
him to do so probably will follow. In this the constitution- 
ality of the new law will be assailed, as it was in the State 
of Kansas, where a similar statute is in operation. 
menting upon his order the Superintendent said: 


The effect will be to suspend the rating act, and continue the competitive 
methods existing before it was passed. I am satisfied the act never will 
work out satisfactorily until it is possible to find out what it costs to carry 
insurance on the various classifications. Under the present methods all 
rates charged property owners are founded upon guesses and conjectures. 
I will have some suggestions to make to the next Legislature on our rating 
act, but will first talk to my successor before submitting anything concrete. 


In com- 





The loss by fire in the United States and Canada during 
the month of October, according to the compiler for the 
Journal of Commerce, was $13,651,650, as against $13,945,000 
in October, 1911. The following are the monthly figures for 
the first ten months of the three years indicated: 
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The largest October fires were: Philadelphia, wharves and 
railroad property, $1,000,000; Benicia, Cal., arsenal, $1,000,000; 
Bayonne, N. J., steamers and oil works, $500,000; Wenatchee, 


Wash., cold storage plant, $350,000. Our contemporary says: 

The losses of November so far have been lighter than usual, probably 
because of the mild weather, and it is therefore quite possible that the fire 
loss for the year 1912 may be slightly less than the sum chargeable against 
rg1r. The firé insurance companies had a severe experience in January and 
February, 1912, and several rétirements are expected before the year closes. 


The Phcenix Mutual Life of Hartford has issued the fol- 
lowing instructions to agents with regard to the insurance 
of women: 

The experience of this and other companies has made it necessary to 
revise somewhat our rules regarding the acceptance of women risks, and 
after December 1, 1912, the company will be guided strictly by the rules 
given below, and no exception to these rules will be considered. Insurance 
on the lives of women will be considered on equal terms with men as to 
age and kind of policy, except that no term insurance will be written, and 
no amount in excess of $10,000. The classes of acceptable female risks 
are: (1) Single women earning or in receipt of an income from which the 
premiums are to be paid, naming the estate or some dependent relative as 
beneficiary. Right of revocation will be granted if desired. (2) Married 
women having an income either from earnings or from their own property 
from which the prémium is to be paid, naming children, parents or other 
dependent relatives as beneficiaries. Policies will not contain right of revo- 
cation. (Keeping house in the home of a husband or savings from an 
allowance by husband does not come within the meaning of “earnings.’’) 
It is possible that there may be cases not included in the above two classes, 
which would be acceptable to the company, but every case not falling 
clearly within one of such classes should be submitted to the home office, 
with full description of the conditions surrounding the applicant before an 
examination is made. 











In the long-drawn out suit brought in Kansas by former 


‘Attorney General Jackson against the fire insurance compa- 


nies asking for an injunction and charging them with being 
engaged in a unlawful combination to maintain rates in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law, the Supreme Court of Kansas has 
decided in favor of the insurance companies. The court 
holds that the anti-trust law, so far as it relates to fire insur- 
ance, was repealed by the enactment of the State rating law 
several years ago. The anti-trust law sought to prevent the 
companies from combining to make and maintain rates. The 
State rating law compels them to make uniform rates and 
punishes them for deviations therefrom. The court holds that 


‘the alleged “public benefits” sought to be secured by the 


Attorney General’s action have been gained by the State 
rating law, that nothing of substantial benefit can be secured 
by the injunction asked for, that the court is not required 
to give judgments that are not effective, and that the ques- 
tion at stake has become a moot issue. 


Just to show that sickness need not hinder a good life in- 
surance man from doing business, we give the experience of 
Charles Ligon, a solicitor for the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, who says: 


I have had my books and papers up here with me, and have been 
handling matters pretty much as usual, only I wasn’t writing any business. 
And, as I couldn’t go to the business, there was nothing to do But have 
the business come to me, as I will explain. I saw by my paper last Satur- 
day morning that a well to do friend of mine had been presented with his 
first boy (threé girls having preceded in previous years). That night, about 
3 o'clock, being unable to sleep, I pulled my writing table to my bedside 
and wrote him a note of congratulation which I sent by special delivery 
Sunday morning. Then I had my stenographer bring me from my files 
copy of his 1910 application, from which I made up a new application; I 
telephoned him yesterday to come up to see me, which he did this morning; 
I asked him the name of “the” boy, filled it in as beneficiary, and shoved 
application and pen over to him and told him to sign. When he saw I 
had it made out for $10,000, he made me cut it to $5,000 and affixed his 


signature, laughingly saying that I was a worse dictator than the new kid. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the connection of United 
States Manager George W. Babb, of the Northern Assurance 
Company of London, with that company, was marked on Fri- 
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day of this week by the receipt of many letters, telegrams 
and personal congratulations upon the completion of such a 
long term of service. Mr. Babb began with the company 
as a special agent, coming from the Commerce insurance com- 
pany of Albany. In 1885 he was made manager of the New 
England department, and in 1889 was made manager of the 
New York department. These were consolidated in 1896. He 
has been prominently connected with many advances in under- 
writing, and was one of the original members of the Uni- 
versal Mercantile Schedule Committee. He has served as 
president of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
is now the chief executive of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


A meeting of the special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners relating to classifications 
was held at the Hotel Manhattan on Friday of this week. 
There were present Chairman Emmet, of New York, and 
Superintendent Potter, of Illinois, and Commissioners Young, 
of North Carolina; Hardison, of Massachusetts; Mansfield, of 
Connecticut, and Ekern, of Wisconsin. The morning session 
was executive and continued until about 1:30 o’clock, when 
adjournment was taken until 2:30 o’clock. The afternoon ses 
sion, which was in progress as this paper went to press, was 
devoted to the presentation of arguments by representatives 
of the fire insurance companies as to how useful the proposed 
compulsory and country-wide system of uniform classifica- 
tions will be. The speakers were Messrs. E. G. Richards, 
M. O. Brown, J. H. Stoddart and Cecil F. Shallcross. 


Quarrels between rival labor unions are responsible, it is 
charged, for numerous fires in Chicago. Charles Cameron, a 
member of the Painters’, Glazers’ and Paper Hangers’ Union, 
was arrested last week while preparing to start a fire, and 
has confessed to the destruction of eight buildings in the 
past few months, valued at $100,000. He says that he was 
employed to set fire to this building by local No. 134 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, because 
members of local No. 376, a rival organization, had been 
employed on the building. When arrested Cameron had with 
him a hot water bag containing 2 quarts of gasoline, a cigar 
box containing gasoline soap clippings and several candles, 
the latter being intended to set fire to the clippings when they 
had burned down far enough, thus giving the conspirators 
time to get away and establish alibis. 


The directors of the Home insurance company of New 
York on. Tuesday made a numberof official changes which 
are consequent upon the death of Vice President Correa. F. 
C. Buswell took Mr. Correa’s place and Charles A. Ludlum, 
assistant secretary since 1903, was advanced to Mr. Buswell’s 
place in the’ vice presidency. C. L. Tyner was made a vice 
president, and continued as a secretary. H. P. Moore and V. 
P. Wyatt were chosen to fill the vacant assistant secretary- 
ships. The other officers, Mr. Snow as president, Mr. Burtis 
as secretary and Mr. Ferris as assistant secretary, were con- 
tinued. Mr. Moore, one of the new assistant secretaries, has 
been State agent of the Home for many years, for eastern 
New York, and Mr. Wyatt has for twelve years been as 
sistant to Mr. Ferris in the city department. 


At the third annual meeting of the South Carolina Life 
Underwriters’ Association, held at Columbia, W. J. Roddey, 
manager at Rock Hill for the Equitable Life, was unanimously 
re-elected president for another year. Other officers elected 
were: Vice president, M. M. Mattison, Anderson, Mutual 
Benefit; second vice president, Louis Sherfesee, Charleston, 
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Phoenix Mutual; secretary-treasurer, W. S. Hendley, Colum- 
bia, Mutual Life. The executive committee chosen is com- 
posed of F. H. Hyatt, Columbia, chairman; C. C. Edwards, 
Chester; J, S. Land, Columbia; R. J. Blalock, Columbia, aud 
Theodore W. Bethea, Charleston. Insurance Commissioner 
McMaster addressed the convention. 


Organization has been effected of the First Reinsurance 
Company of Hartford, with a paid-up capital of $500,000 and 
paid-up surplus of the same amount. The following directors 
have been chosen: Richard M. Bissell, now vice president of 
the Hartford Fire; Sylvester C. Dunham, president of the 
Travelers; Wilhelm von Finck, Charles E. Gross, Walter T. 
Rosen, Carl Schreiner and Heber H. Stryker. Carl Schreiner 
has been elected president; H. H. Stryker vice president and 
secretary, and William Ehmann assistant secretary. The 
company will have its headquarters at Hartford and will 
transact a reinsurance business only throughout the United 
States, beginning January I next. 


One of the first bills that will be introduced in the Ne- 
braska Legislature when it convenes in January will propose 
to separate the State Auditor’s office and the Insurance De- 
partment. The Lincoln correspondent of the Chicago Record 
Herald says: : 

Insurance companies are understood to favor the proposed enactment, 
not because it will give them, they say, any decided advantage over their 
present operations, but will provide a means whereby they will have better 
facilities for transacting their business with the State. The plan as pro- 
posed by some of those in favor of it contemplates the creation of an in- 
surance commission composed of three members, and having duties similar 


to those imposed on the State Railway Commission, with respect to the 


operation and regulation of common carriers. 
' 








Commenting on the State insurance system of New Zealand 
as revealed by the latest reports, the Travelers Record says: 

Considering that all the new entrants into the civil service must insure 
with it, that its agents have the same monetary incentive to exertion as the 
agents of private companies, and that it has behind it the prestige of the 
State, by whom its contracts are guaranteed, no other conclusion can be 
reached than that its progress is at a standstill, and its decline is imminent. 
The ratio of expenses to premium amounted to 20.2 per cent. Its bonuses 
are outclassed by several competitors, its lapse rate is abnormally high; it 
has, in fact, undergone that same process which history regards as ever at- 
tendant upon business done by the State, lacking in real responsibility, in- 
capable of ordinary business efficiency, perfunctory in its management, and 
lacking in initiative. 

“Don’t let the badness of your competitor worry you. He 
probably thinks,-or at least says, you are lots worse.” This 
and lots of other good epigrams are reproduced in “The Pace- 
maker,” a handsome leather bound book just received from 
H. A. Luther, president and general manager of the American 
Mortgage insurance company of Chicago. Mr. Luther was 
formerly agency manager for the North American Accident 
insurance company, and while so engaged wrote thousands 
of such items for Naaic, the company paper. The best of 
these he has preserved in the book just published, and which 
all insurance men will highly appreciate. 


Two important addresses are scheduled to be given at the 
Insurance Library next week. The first will be on Monday 
evening to the members of the accountancy branch of the 
Insurance Society of New York by Actuary §. H. Wolfe on 
“The Accountant and the Insurance Department,” and the 
second will be on Tuesday evening to the members of the 
Round Table order by Ernest .S. Clayton, chief engineer of 
the Hudson Inspection Bureau, on “The Chemistry of Fire.” 
Mr. Clayton will give experimental demonstrations of the 
chief points of his talk. Both these addresses will be given 
promptly at 5:15 o’clock. 


my 
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The Supreme Court of Illinois has reversed and remanded 
the judgment of the Peoria Circuit Court in the arson case 
of Six and Darr in which they were sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. The case was reversed on account of the instruc- 
tions given by the lower court that the jury should find them 
guilty of arson, whether all of the property was consumed 
or not, when they were charged with burning to defraud. 
The court holds that they might be guilty of arson and at the 
same time not guilty of any intention to defraud unless the 
property burned was that covered by the insurance company 
involved in the suit. 


Regarding the ownership of business by insurance agents, 


the New York Superintendent of Insurance has written the 
‘following opinion for inquiring casualty agents: 


GENTLEMEN—This acknowledges your letter of November 1, with refer- 
ence to the rights of agents and companies in respect to the insurance busi- 
ness placed by the agent with his company. We understand that the ‘‘ex- 
pirations,”’ as you term them, do belong to the agent. They constitute sub- 
stantially the “‘good will’ of his business, and properly belong to him. 
We think, however, that when a company has paid a commission for a 
policy or policies of insurance, the business belongs to the company for the 
period of the insurance covered by the policy, and that fair dealing forbids 
an agent to disturb or twist such business before its expiration. 

Wma. T. Emmet, Superintendent. 





The result of the recent elections throughout the country 
will affect some of the State insurance departments. Among 
those whom politics may retire as their official terms are 
nearly ended are Superintendent Potter, of Illinois, who is 
president of the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners; Superintendent Blake, of Missouri; Commissioner 
Ekern, of Wisconsin, and Auditor Barton, of Nebraska. It 
is reported that Harry G. Austin, president of the Old Colony 
Life of Chicago, who is a Democrat, may be the choice of the 
new Democratic Governor of Illinois. 














The Western Union Fire of Seattle, Wash., has been in- 


* corporated under the laws of Washington, with an authorized 


capital of $1,000,000, being formed by the merging of the 
Western Union Fire of Canada and the North Coast Fire of 
Seattle. The officers will be: J. E. Chilberg, president; James 
W. McBurney, M. Desbrisay and A. A. McLean, vice presi- 
dents; W. B. B. Bloce, secretary, and James F. Land, treas- 
urer. The officers are all prominent business men, and the 
president is also president of the Seattle Clearing House 
Company. 


A statement has been issued by Insurance Commissioner G, 
T. Taylor, of Tennessee, denying all the allegations in the bill 
filed by Gann Brothers, charging that he attempted to secure 
money for the reinstatement of the De Soto Fire of Mem- 
phis. He declares that the bill was filed on the eve of elec- 
tion for political purposes, that the De Soto was properly and 


legally closed out by the department, and that neither he nor 


any one acting for him made any proposition to reinstate the 
license of the company on payment of $2,000 or any other 
sum. 


The acme of recklessness, says the Scientific American, ap- 
pears to have been reached by certain men in an Iowa public 
garage recently. Too lazy to use the more tedious method of 
washing oily articles with soap and water, they improvised a 
gasoline spray, with which they started cleaning grease cov- 
ered machinery. As might have been expected, the entire 
garage was soon converted into a giant carburetor, the mix- 


ture created by the gasoline vapors and the atmosphere within 


the building finally exploding with terrific force. 





A negro church in southwest Missouri has made a novel 
lightning insurance claim, according to the New York Com- 
mercial. After prayer meeting one night the members in- 
dulged in a crap game. During the game the church was 
struck by lightning. The stroke did no damage, but the con- 
gregation looked upon it as. a punishment for sacrilege and 
instead of looking for the door dived through a stained glass 
window valued at $200. The church has filed a claim for the 
damage to the window under the lightning clause. 


The outcome of the tangle caused by the adoption of a new 
set of rules by the Nev? York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
with regard to automatic fire alarm devices, is that .a new set 
of rules will be submitted in an effort to secure a modification 
that will remove the alleged discrimination against the com- 
plaining manufacturers of these devices. This was decided at 
a meeting of the National Fire Protection Association in 
Boston this week, and it is expected that the National Board 
will take action prior to its annual meeting in May. 


The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Association for the 
twelfth time entertained the newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at its dinner at the 
Union Club Saturday, November 9. All the newly elected 
officers and many members of the executive committee were 
present, together with a number of distinguished guests. 
The newly created publicity committee of the National Asso- 
ciation held a session in Pittsburgh, at which plans for the 
general advertising program were considered. 





The Texas State Rating Board has published statistics 
under the classifications made by it covering the year ended 
June 30, 1912. The total premiums were $9,220,049, with a 
loss ratio of 89 per cent. The loss ratio on dwelling classes 
were 73 per cent. and on mercantiles 82 per cent. These two 
classes represent 62.6 per cent. of the total premiums. Fig- 
ures were given on seventy-five different classes. Because of 
the Houston conflagration it is expected that the loss for 
T1912 will reach 130 per cent. 


The New York State Insurance Department has completed 
an examination of the condition of the Protection Life insur- 
ance company of Buffalo, and finds that it does not possess 
any unearned premium reserve, and all that can be charged 
under the law is the so called emergency reserve, which 
amounts to but $8,000. The concern does an accident insur- 
ance business, and has outstanding between five and six thou- 
sand policies, representing insurance in force of about $3,- 
500,000. 





At the meeting of the Central Traction and Lighting Bu- 
reau at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday, Allen M. Schoen, 
manager of. the electrical department of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, was elected to succeed the late 
A. B. Andrews on the bureau’s executive committee. The 
following officers were re-elected: President, E. G. Richards; 
vice president, W. H. Sage; secretary-treasurer, C. G. Smith; 
acting secretary, William A. Stoney. 


Cabinet making for President-elect Wilson is in full prog- 
ress. A female Chicago reformer, Mrs. Minona S. Jones, of 
the Woman's party, of Cook County, has made up a slate in 
which Thomas W. Lawson is picked for Secretary of the 
Treasury and Samuel Untermyer for Attorney General. 
Tommy and Sam won't do a thing to the Mutual Life if they 
«are selected to run the United States. Still, Mr. Wilson may 
yet make up his own cabinet. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life has announced that its dividend 
scale for 1913 will be according to the same basis used in 
1912, with a special dividend ranging from 5 per cent. of the 
regular dividend on policies issued in I912 to 25 per cent. on 
policies issued prior to the year 1909. The company proposes 
to distribute the savings due to any specially favorable ex- 
perience in any one year in this manner hereafter. 


The insurance departments of Colorado, Iowa, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, California and Oklahoma have can- 
celled the licenses of The Americans, a fraternal insurance 
order, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. The order re- 
fused to permit the Colorado Insurance Department to make 
an examination, and on notice of this the licenses were can- 
celled. 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Board of Fire Under- 
writers at Louisville, November 20 and 21, will be addressed 
by a number of prominent insurance men. On the evening 
of November 21 the Kentucky pond of the Blue Goose will 
hold a meeting. to be followed by a banquet at which John 
Marshall, Jr., of the Fireman’s Fund, will be toastmaster. 


The Governor of Illinois has decided not to call a special 
session of the Legislature. It was suggested that by hurrying 
things a successor to Senator Lorimer might be elected and 
the Progressives deprived of their opportunity in the Leg- 
islature in which they will hold the balance of power. The 
Attorney General has decided that this cannot be done. 


The Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters’ Association at 
Denver has replaced D. W. Canfield as acting manager of the 
association by electing George E. Simonson to be manager, 
succeeding Major Burns, who has been ill for a long time. 
Mr. Canfield will engage in the general agency business in 
the Northwest. The change was effective November 15. 


A London Lloyds underwriter, Richard C. Middleton, has 
become bankrupt, the statement of his affairs before the 
Bankruptcy Register in London showing liabilities of £25,519 
and assets nothing. The debtor stated that he and another 
person had been unsuccessfully engaged in exploiting his—the 
bankrupt’s—invention for dyeing ladies’ hair. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation will be held in December, and W. E. Vandeventer, 
State agent of the A®tna, who has been active in the work, 
is being urged for president to succeed Joel W. Hubble, who 
resigned when he left the field to become manager of the 
Insurance Company of the State of Illinois. 





The additional information asked for by the Kentucky State 
Rating Board in connection with the protest on the reduction 
in fire insurance rates made by it leads to the belief that a 
reduction in the expense of the business is contemplated. 
The companies are asked to give information as to the com- 
missions paid and other expenses. 


It is announced that O. B. Ryon, general counsel of the 
committee on laws of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is in New York to organize the Eastern legal 
office. While here he will consult with the committee over 
the proposed Wisconsin rating law and other legislative mat- 
ters. 

Duluth was inspected by the Minnesota State Fire Pre- 
vention Association November 12 to 15. This is the largest 
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city in the State yet inspected, and four days were given up 
to the work. A mass meeting of citizens was held to hear 
the reports of the inspectors and consider the fire prevention 
cause. 


A hearing on the report of the examination of the Postal 
Life by the New York Insurance Department was held at the 
New York office of the department on Thursday. It is under- 
stood that the company will continue business. Further hear- 
ings are to be held before the report will be ready for filing. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan Field Club, the Bureau 
organization, will be held in Detroit November f2. A ma- 
terial increase in membership is expected because of the re- 
cent requirement of the bureau that all its field men shall be- 
come members of the State organizations. 





The Western agents of the Equitable Life of New York 
were entertained at luncheon on Wednesday at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, to meet George T. Wilson, second vice presi- 
dent, and William E. Taylor, superintendent of agencies, from 
the home office. 





The Century insurance company of Edinburgh, which was 
recently admitted to this country and of which Henry W. 
Brown & Co, are United States managers, has absorbed the 
Anglo-Scottish General Commercial insurance company of 
London. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has authorized $125,000 in bonds for the 
improvement of the fire department in compliance with the 
recommendations of the engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 





The Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters has rejected an 
amendment to the rules permitting a return to membership of 
three agencies representing annexes which were recently ex- 
pelled. 


The Ohio Insurance Department held a hearing November 
9 on the charges of twisting made against the accident de- 
partment of the National Life of the U. S. A. 


The Detroit Fire and Marine will move into its new build- 
ing in Detroit on December 1. It will be one of the hand- 
somest business structures in the city. 


The Iowa Fire Prevention Association proposes tq enlist 
the co-operation of the local agents through associate mem- 
bers. 





The Planters Fire insurance company is in process of or- 
ganization at Shreveport, La., with $300,000 capital. 


The Norwich Union Fire has added marine insurance to 
its lines at home. 


Personal. 


: AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Boston insurance company: Witkowski & Affeld, Chicago, Ill. 


Fire Association: Richard S. Barret, special agent in the New York suburban 
field, with headquarters at White Plains, N. Y. 


Hartford Fire: J, F. Dieber, special agent in Indiana, succeeding H. H. 
Tyrrell, resigned. 


Clarence D, Stone, 


ae t 
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special agent in Minnesota and Montana; H. W. Stephenson, general 
agent for Canada, with headquarters at Toronto. 


London Assurance: Andrew K. Black, of Philadelphia, special agent for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland, 


Massachusetts Bonding: Loren H. Green, of Jacksonville, general agent 
for Florida. 


New York Underwriters: George A. Banta, assistant to J. C. Hunter, State 
agent for Georgia and Florida. 


Continental: Arthur E. White, special agent in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. 


Prussian National: Newburger & Co., independent line at Chicago, Ill. 


Sun of London: Karl D. Weaver, special agent in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, succeeding Charles G. Stone, resigned. 


Travelers: W. R. Bryan, special agent in Nashville,, Tenn. 


Vulcan Fire of New York: John C. Case, special agent; George M. Cobb 
& Co., of Indianapolis, general agents for Indiana. 





Mr. Charles Silverson, president of the roller mills company at New Ulm, 
Minn., who died recently, carried $345,000 of life insurance, of which 
$200,000 was taken out in October and November, 1910, and $100,000 
in January, 1911. All this $300,000 taken out recently was business 
insurance, payable to the corporation. In addition Silverson carried 
$45,000 of personal insurance, The Connecticut Mutual, Penn Mutual, 
Provident Life and Trust, Phoenix Mutual, Mutual Benefit and North- 
western Mutual carried $50,000 each. 

Ex-Attorney General Fred. S. Jackson, of Kansas, who is a member of 

. the present Congress and the author of the resolution for a Federal 
investigation of the fire insurance business, which was not adopted, 
was defeated for re-election to Congress at the recent election. As 
Attorney General he pushed the suits against the companies in Kansas 
for violation of the anti-trust law, and has just been turned down by 
the State Supreme Court, too. 7 


Mr, Ferris E. Shaw, former president of the United insurance company 
of Chicago, which was to have written sixty different varieties of in- 
surance, but went into the hands of a receiver before beginning busi- 
ness, has filed a petition in bankruptcy in New York. He filed lia- 
bilities of $3,392, largely for clothing, and assets of $6. 


Mr. Thomas William Pemberton, first vice president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, died suddenly at his home at Richmond, Va., on 
November 4, aged seventy-six years. He had been stricken with 
paralysis the previous night. He was a heavy stockholder in the 
company and a prominent wholesale grocer. 


Mr. P. D. Gold, Jr., who resigned recently as manager of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of North Carolina, is seeking options on the stock, with 
a view to securing a reorganization. Mr. Gold retired as president of 
the American Life Convention this summer. 


Mr. George De Forest Dominick, an examiner in the Western department 
of the Phcenix of Hartford, died suddenly at his home in Cincinnati 
from heart failure last week, aged fifty-five years. He had been with 
the company thirty-four years. 


Mr, W. W. Allen, manager of the surety department at the New York 
office of the American Fidelity Company, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Buffalo branch office of the Title Guaranty and Surety 
Company of Scranton. 


Mr. William R. Royce, formerly a special fire insurance agent in New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, and a son of the late Secretary Royce, 
of the Hartford Fire, died from typhoid fever at Havana, Cuba, on 
November 8. 


Ex-Insurance Commissioner McComb of Oklahoma has resigned as president 
of the Jefferson Life of Oklahoma City, to devote his time to actuarial 
work and insurance law. He is succeeded in the presidency by George 
G. Sohlberg. 


Mr. James A. Blainey, special agent of the General Accident, with head- 
- quarters at Atlanta, has tendered his resignation, and the same _ has 
been accepted to take effect December 31. A successor has not been 
appointed. 


Mr. William F. Cowles, life insurance agent representing the First National 
Life of Pierre, S. Dak., died in a hospital at Fargo from pneumonia 
on November 1, aged forty-five years. His family resides at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Mr. George E. Simonton, assistant secretary of the Mercantile Fire of 
Denver, and of the Mercantile Underwriters, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Rocky Mountain Board, taking effect November rs. 


Mr. A. E. Hutson, who for the past year has had charge of the commercial 
accident department of the General Accident Corporation, has resigned, 
the resignation to take effect on December 31. 


Mr. Clarence D. Stone has resigned as special agent for the Sun of London 
in Minnesota, to go with the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania in Minnesota and Montana. 

Mr. E. G. Letzkus, formerly with the Philadelphia Casualty and_ the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, has joined the underwriting staff of 
the New England Casualty. 

Mr. J. C. Matchett has bought out the interests of J. F. Kempson and J. 
A. Van Cleve in Northwest Insurance, published at Minneapolis, and 
is now sole owner. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor has been elected president of the Missouri Fidelity and 
Casualty, of which he has been vice president and manager since its 
organization. 


Hon. Walter Keeble, the oldest insurance agent at Elgin, Tex., died there 
suddenly November 1. He was a member of the State Legislature. 


Mr. John D. Pollock has resigned as Illinois special agent for the Northern 
of London, to become manager of the Thomas agency at Bloomington. 


Mr. E. E. Bradley has been appointed superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Royal Indémnity Company, 


Casualty and Surety Insurance, 





The method employed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment in determining the reserves of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company is interesting, this being the first company 
to be examined under the new law. The report says, as to 
this: 

Liability Loss Reserve—Section 86 of the insurance law provides the 
method to be followed in computing the reserve for outstanding liability 
claims on December 31 of any year. No reference is made as to the manner 
the reserve should be computed at any other period of the year. Under 
the terms of the law it is necessary to obtain the amount of earned premiums 
and the amount of losses paid for ten years preceding the date of the state- 
ment, both premiums and losses being allocated to the years in which the 
policies were written. To apply this principle on an exact basis in order 
to obtain the reserve as of September 30, 1912, was found to be impracticable, 
in that it would have necessitated the separation of both the premiums 
written and losses paid into periods extending from September 30 to Sep- 
tember 30 for each year of the ten preceding years.. The following method, 
which can be adapted to any period during the year, and which follows the 
principle of the loss reserve law, has been used in computing the’ reserve 
as of September 30, 1912. The earned premiums were computed for the 
ten full calendar years, from 1902 to 1911, inclusive, and the nine months 
of 1912. As there still remained one-quarter of r9r2 to be completed, the 
ten year period was arrived at by taking 25 per cent., representing one- 
quarter, of the earned premiums of 1902 and adding thereto 75 per cent., 
representing three-quarters, of the earned premiums of 1903, and calling 
the sum of the two the first full year of the ten year period. The same 
system was followed for each of the other years, so that the last year of 
the ten year period consists of 25 per cent, of the earned premiums of 
1911, and all the earned premiums for the nine months of 1912. After the 
unallocated claim expenses had been apportioned to the various calendar 
years by using the same percentages as would be used at the end of the 
year, the same procedure was followed as to dividing the losses paid. The 
outstanding suits were divided as to each period of twelve months beginning 
October 1, 1912, so that the suits arising on policies issued between that 
date and September 30, 1903, were made the suits of the first year of the 
ten year period, and the remaining years were divided in the same manner, 
so that the suits on policies issued between October 1, 1911, and September 
30, 1912, make up the suits of the last year. In order to obtain the ex- 
perience or loss factor, the percentage of losses and outstanding to earned 
premiums for the first five years of the ten year period must be obtained. 
In this company it was found that this percentage was less than 50 per 
cent., and as the law prescribes a minimum factor of 50 per cent. this per- 
centage was used in arriving at the amount of the reserve. 


Announcement is made by President F. W. Lafrentz, of the 
American Surety, of the organization of the Canadian Surety 
Company, in which the American Surety will have a con- 
trolling interest, and to which it will transfer its Canadian 
business. The home office of the Canadian Surety will be 
at Toronto. Its operations will be conducted under the gen- 
eral managership of W. H. Hall, who has been the manager 
of the American Surety branch office at Toronto for many 
years. The secretary will be W. H. Burgess, who until re- 
centily was manager of the Albany branch office of the 
American Surety. The Canadian company will have local 
stockholders of influence at all important cities in the Do- 
minion. Its board of directors will also contain a number of 
strong Canadian capitalists. The American Surety has re- 
cently taken over several very large lines of suretyship in the 
Dominion, which, of course, will be transferred to the new 
company. It is expected that the transfer will take place at 
the end of this year. Thereafter the American will have a 
close working arrangement with the Canadian company, under 
which it will, as heretofore, be able to furnish bonds re- 
quired by its American patrons at various Dominion points. 





At a special meeting of the executive committee of the 
Detroit Conference in Chicago on Thursday it was decided 
not to merge the educational bureau of the conference with 
the Publicity Bureau of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. This was not unexpected, 
in view of the developments at the meeting of the Publicity 
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Bureau at the Hotel Astor in this city some weeks ago. It 
was decided that the bureau shall have its headquarters in 
Detroit, with W. G. Curtis to continue as-chairman of the 
committee. The question of a manager will be taken up later. 
The executive committee discussed the proposed merger with 
the Southern Casualty and Surety Conference, which failed of 
confirmation at the recent annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, and it was decided to seek the individual co-operation of 
as many Southern companies as possible. A joint meeting of 
the. two conferences was arranged for to be held at Chat- 
tanooga on February 13. Three companies were elected to 
membership—the Illinois Traveling Men’s Association, the 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association and the Commercial 
Travelers of Ohio. 


The special committee of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, which has been working on recommenad- 
tions for a uniform code of specifications for the manufac- 
ture of steam boilers, is now nearly ready to report. The 
recommendations, when adopted by the society, will be the 
standard code of specifications for this country, and will 
likely be adopted by all manufacturers. This will be a de- 
cided benefit to the steam boiler insurance companies, and 
will in time, by the elimination of undergrade boilers, greatly 
‘reduce the number of lives lost and the amount of property 
damaged by boiler explosions. Wm. C. Boehm, superintend- 
ent of the steam boiler and flywheel department of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company, is on the committee. 


The organization of companies writing automobile insur- 
ance, headed by Frank A. Meinel, of Chicago, assistant man- 
ager of the Western department of the London and Lanca- 
shire and the Orient, is doing good work in stopping the 
widespread and growing thefts of automobiles and. accesso- 
ries. In addition to the convictions already secured and their 
repressive influence, the police are co-operating much more 
cordially and effectively. The chief of police has issued an 
order requiring every patrolman to visit every public garage 
on his beat once a day and get the number and description 
of any automobile left there for over twenty-four hours, the 
ownership of which is not absolutely known to the manager 
of the garage. 





The tna Accident and Liability Company, of Hartford, 
announces the appointment of Wesley E. King as manager 
of the fidelity and surety department of the Mountain States 
branch, at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. This office was opened 
by the A&tna on November 14, and the fidelity and surety 
business of the Aétna in the States named will be developed 
under the supervision of Mr. King, who comes to the tna 
from the American Surety, for which company he has served 
for many years as manager of its branch office at Salt Lake 
City, Utah; 


A $25,000 accident policy written by the Casualty Company 
of America on Col. Theodore Roosevelt has occasioned much 
comment the past few days. It is said that the Outlook 
Company procured a policy without the knowledge of the 
former President, but that when he learned of its existence 
he declined to receive any payments under it, whereupon the 
company. returned the premium and demanded the return of 
the policy. The policy was reinsured down to the usual limit. 


Osteopathic, physicians at Indianapolis are organizing the 
Guardian Accident insurance company, which is to have a 
capital of $100,000, with surplus of $25,000. Horace E. Ken- 
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ney has been elected president and H. P. Henderson is vice 
president. Dr. J. F. Spaunhurst will be secretary-treasurer 
and medical director, and S. B. Hasmer, who was for ten 
years State manager for the Missouri State Life, will be gen- 
eral manager. 


The casualty companies interested in the death of E. H. 
Brierly, a Pittsburgh butter and egg merchant, will examine 
into the circumstances of his death, which occurred within a 
month after he had obtained insurance amounting to $190,000. 
His body was found on the railorad tracks near the city. 
Most of the accident insurance was of the death and dis- 
memberment variety. 





The twenty-ninth anniversary convention of the field men 
of the Massachusetts Accident, who have qualified for an in- 
vitation, will be held at the home office of the company, De- 
cember 5 and 6. There will be business sessions, a theatre 
party and the customary anniversary banquet. 


The United States Steel Corporation is still considering the 
acceptance of the provisions of the Ohio workmen’s com- 
pensation law. It seeks to secure some concession on ac- 
count of its own extensive accident prevention system. 


A reduction of 7% per cent. has been made from the man- 
ual rates on workmen’s compenastion policies in Illinois if 
the assured takes the limits of $5,000 on any one person and 
$10,000 on any one accident. 


The Globe Indemnity Company has appointed F. H. Kings- 
bury general superintendent, his duties being particularly the 
supervision of the liability and agency departments. 


The Bureau of Publicity voted on Friday last to continue 
its legislative work,-regardless of ‘withdrawals or other 
bureaus. 


The Chicago branch of the Royal Indemnity will have 
supervision over Illinois as far south as Springfield. 








Insurance Legislation. 


Oklahoma. 





OKLAHOMA City, October 14.—The message of Governor Lee 
Cruce to the members: of the incoming Legislature was mailed 
to them today. The following extract is the only reference 
therein to insurance matters: 


The history of damage suits shows that only about one-half 
of the money paid by corporations for personal injury inflicted 
upon employees finds its way into the hands of the injured party, 
or in the event of his death, into the hands of those to whom the 
compensation should go. An injury is inflicted, or death occurs, 
and after months and sometimes years of litigation payment is 
made, and after deducting attorney’s fees and court costs prac- 
tically one-half of the amount is consumed. During these months 
of waiting those who are entitled to the damage are compelled 
to undergo unnecessary hardships, and frequently tiring of the 
waiting, make disastrous compromises of meritorious: cases. 

Certainly modern civilization can devise a better plan for set- 
tling these differences between employer and employee. Several 
of the States of the Union have adopted a workmen’s compen- 
sation act which ‘undertakes definitely to assess the amount of 
damages to be received in cases of personal injury and_death; 
the amount to be governed by the extent of the injury. This act 
is working satisfactorily in the States that have adopted it. 
The only one who has suffered by reason of the adoption of the 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STEAM POWER. 





Boiler Room Hazards—Ruptures—Cutting In—Water- 
Hammer—Blowing Off—Need of Care in Designing 
and Installing Boilers Pointed Out. 





By Francis B. Allen, Vice President, the Hartford Steam Boiler 


Inspection and Insurance Company. 





While there are many hazards from which danger may be 
justly apprehended in the boiler room, where steam is generated 
and stored, even from boilers and equipment of ordinary design 
and construction, experience has demonstrated that the greatest 
dangers are from possible errors in management in handling an 
agent that has so much promise as steam, when under proper 
control, as a useful servant performing its allotted tasks, it must 
also be recognized that if for any reason we lose that complete 
control of it and it becomes our master instead of our servant, 
no one can tell what the evil and destructive consequences may 
be. Under such circumstances, all safeguards with which we 
may surround its use to keep control of it, become of the great- 
est importance for the protection of life, limb and property. 
This is not only true of steam, but also of gas or other agents 
that may be used to serve a similar purpose of obtaining power 
through mechanical means, and I think it will be apparent that as 
a rule, while stationary boilers are referred to, some of the sug- 
gestions are applicable to all kinds of boilers. 

Preferably if boilers or steam generators can be located in 
a detached boiler house at a safe distance from where the steam 
is to be used some of these hazards may be lessened without 
necessarily sacrificing economy or efficiency. Furthermore, if 
several exits from the boiler room can be provided, it will not 
only secure ventilation and stimulate draft, but be advantageous 
in facilitating the escape of boiler, attendants or others who are 
exposed from the effects of steam, scalds and injuries should 
some part of the boiler, a tube, pipe or fitting rupture under pres- 
sure, and they are common and ordinary occurrences, since the 
first effect of such rupture obviously would be to fill the room 
with steam and distract those who are exposed to it. to such an 
extent that in the confusion of the moment they often complete- 
ly disregard, or they may overlook, ways and means of escape 
that in a calmer time they would utilize for their safety, and 
cases have been known where in the excitement and demoraliza- 
tion of the moment, needless risks were assumed. 


FROM THE LIABILITY POINT OF VIEW 


there are many engines and boiler rooms of both large and small 
plants lacking in these simple facilities of escape recommended 
here, which inspectors have pointed out; particularly is this the 
case where a number of boilers are in one room, with perhaps a 
door provided at the entrance to the room, where if a consider- 
able escape of steam suddenly occurs from some intermediate 
boiler of a battery or group, a person might have to pass through 
steam and scalding water to reach an exit. 

Steam under high tension, in escaping from a ruptured part, 
will inevitably seek the freest and nearest outlet, and recognizing 
this effect, we may arrange the setting of boilers, or utilize the 
outlet through which ashes are dropped from the ash-pit to a 
chamber beneath to be the speediest and most direct way for the 
steam and water that escapes to pass out with the least damage, 
and thereby lessen the risk to attendants by at least giving 
them more time to get out of danger. 

Also in the matter of safety by securing the best material and 
workmanship for boiler tubes, pipes and fittings, and a desire to 
make their use safer the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company has sought to have such parts plainly 
stamped at the rolling mill where the steel or iron is made, the 
same as is now done with boiler plate, so that a careful purchaser 
by exercising proper precautions and selection may get a safer 
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and better material for the purpose than is now permitted under 
existing conditions where, if any, marks are put on in one place 
instead of a number of places in tubes by white lead and a sten- 
cil, and consequently easily tampered with or removed. The 
writer, in a considerable practice, has detected by investigation of 
disasters, cases of faulty material and bad workmanship that for 
lack of such an indelible mill-stamp could not be satisfactorily 
traced, nor the responsibility more fully established through lack 
of identification by indelible marks as recommended. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST HAZARDS. 


in the operation of boilers is in “cutting in,” or connecting to the 
same steam line under pressure one or more boilers that have 
been disconnected for any temporary purpose of repair or clean- 
ing, and to do this safely and without danger only the most ex- 
perienced engineer or fireman should be entrusted with the work 
and he be carefully instructed how to proceed, inasmuch as 
neglect to exercise needful precaution and previously draining 
the pipe to which the connection is to be made may cause an ex- 
plosion of more or less destructive energy according to condi- 
tions and circumstances. The most destructive explosions have 
resulted from such ignorance or neglect—one case, during late 
years, in a rolling mill in the Middle West caused the death or 
injury of some fifty persons and a property damage of over 
$100,000. 

; WHEN CONNECTING BOILERS UNDER PRESSURE 
that have been out of service, great care should be exercised to 
have the pressures on all the boilers as near as possible to same, 
as indicated by their steam gauges; then being satisfied that the 
line to be connected is free from entrained or condensed water, 
open stop valve very slowly at first, just easing it off its seat, and 
waiting a few minutes, if no report is heard or jar experienced, 
it may be carefully and very slowly opened to its fullest extent. 

Many very disastrous explosions of boilers and steam piping 
have occurred and been attributed to other causes where we be- 
lieve had all the conditions been known and the order of their 
occurrence established, probably they would have logically justi- 
fied us in believing them as resulting from some condition of 
“water-hammer.”* 

At one time in the writer’s experience as a naval engineer in 
1864, operating boilers of 5,000 nominal horse power peculiarly 
connected, the conditions were such that while six boilers of the 
above aggregate power were used, we had frequently to put in 
and out of service one boiler of a battery to operate an inde- 
pendent engine for a short time at a pressure exceeding the other 
boilers, where the “cutting in,’ or putting this boiler in service 
again was always done under the writer's personal supervision 
because of his fear of the possible danger to the ship and all on 
board if the greatest care was not exercised, as advocated herein 
—a danger I may say not so fully understood by engineers at 
that time as it is now, in view of many recent disastrous ex- 
plosions. 

The foregoing suggestions and notes are based on the greater 
hazards to the life and limb of those immediately about a steam 
plant and gas plants and exposed to the danger of their environ- 
ment. Also the possible loss of life and personal injury to those 
in range, with destruction of property likely to resuit from the 
causes we have been considering. There are also many lesser 
dangers threatening those whose duty causes them to be about 
the boilers that are not so likely to affect those who while on 
the premises are more remote from danger, as those in a mill 
or about the grounds, while getting up steam and in manipulating 
valves and cocks, on Monday mornings, after a holiday or at 
other times when these appliances have been out of service for a 
longer or shorter time. 





* An instructive article on “Water-Hammer” is reprinted in this issue 
from Locomotive, published by the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company. : 
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BLOWING OFF BOILERS 


to free them from deposit, which has to be done periodically 
through the bottom blow-off connection when boilers are in 
operation; keeping up the water supply to boilers; guarding from 
back-draught; and also in keeping the water gauge glasses clean 
to show the water level; columns and gauge cocks free and in good 
working order. Water gauge glasses are particularly helpful, but 
are dangerous in installation or use, if not of the best quality or 
exposed to undue strains until they have been used long enough 
to be additionally tempered by practical service. They should 
preferably be placed on the boilers where they are least exposed 
to great variations in temperature, externally from draughts of air, 
and also, when one is working on them in cleaning, wiping or 
brushing them, he should stand very guardedly and as far as pos- 
sible out of danger, and so far as permissible, keep some sort of 
protection before the face or eyes, since outer pressure or changes 
of temperature upon a material as brittle as glass, even of the 
best quality, has wrecked more gauge glasses than their use in 
service, and the danger of flying fragments of glass impelled by 
the internal pressure upon them is very great and destructive 
to the eyes, face and lungs. 

Furthermore, in the contracted quarters an attendant must nec- 
essarily be in at the rear of a boiler when using the blow-off valves 
or cocks there is little opportunity for escape from severe scald- 
ing if valves, cocks or pipes fail under pressure; hence, the ad- 
vantage of the most careful supervision when boilers are being 
examined to keep them in working order, and also to lessen the 
danger in operation, care is enjoined upon attendants not to sud- 
denly shut off a flow of steam or water to a boiler, particularly 
under high pressure, since the effect is the same to an extent, as 
with steam, with attendant danger of a water-hammer blow off 
such force as to disrupt some of the parts. The number of fire- 
men who have been killed or seriously injured by incautiously 
using the bottom blow-off from the boiler should cause us to re- 
member that the water ram flow, sometimes amounting to hun- 
dreds of pounds per square inch or even more, is determined by 
the aggregate of the steam pressure height of water in the boiler, 
and quantity of water in pounds in motion at the time its flow is 
stopped, in boilers, pipes and connections, and is a simple calcu- 
lation easily made and wonderfully instructive as to the dangers 
involved. 

THE WHOLE QUESTION OF DESIGN OF BOILERS, 


piping of boilers for steam, water and other purposes, is mani- 
festly a question of the utmost importance that often fails to 
receive the attention it properly deserves. Also the quality of 
the material, the absolute need of cutting clean threads, taper and 
care in putting work together in pipes and fittings to obtain the 
necessary power for safety in use, are practical results our com- 
pany is endeavoring to impress upon manufacturers of pipes and 
fittings, users of pipes, engineers and attendants upon boilers, in 
an effort to reduce, as far as possible, the dangers involved in 
connection and unavoidably part of boiler room hazards. 


Water-Hammer In Steam Pipes. 











From The Locomotive, Published by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company. 

We have frequently called attention to the danger of putting in 
steam pipes in such a way that they can act as traps, and collect 
any considerable quantity of water condensation. When steam is 
turned into a pipe containing entrapped water, it is an unfor- 
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tunately common experience that the entering steam causes the 
water to surge about in some way that is not entirely understood, 
so that it is often thrown against the fittings with such violence as 
to cause ‘some part of the pipe line, or its connections, to break. 
The reality of the danger from entrapped water in piping is often 
disputed by those who have not seen its results; but the extensive 
experience of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company indicates that accidents from this cause not only 
happen, but happen often. In the present article we give several 
cases of the kind that have recently come under our notice. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 represent certain steam connections which 
gave trouble, not long ago, in an electric lighting plant. The 
boilers were of the water tube type, with three drums each; the 
drums of one of these boilers being shown. Immediately upon 
the top of this boiler there was a safety stop valve, B, which was 
designed to close automatically in case of any abnormally violent 
rush of steam through the feeder to which it was attached. This 
automatic valve was closed at the time of the accident, and another 
stop valve A, situated on'the same feeder where it entered the 
boiler, had also been closed. The boiler had been out of service 
for a time, but pressure had been raised upon it again, and it 
was about to be “cut in” with the other boilers in the battery. 
For this purpose the stop valve A was opened, the intention 
being to open the automatic valve B, immediately afterward. It 
is probable that, owing to leakage through one.or the other of 
the two valves, there had been an accumulation of water in the 
space between these valves; the entering steam causing this water 
to surge around through the curved pipe in such a way as to 
throw it violently against the automatic valve. At all events, the 
stop valve, A, was hardly opened when a section of the casing 










of the automatic valve ‘was knocked out, as indicated by the 

shaded area in Fig. 3; several men who were standing near 
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by being also scalded. Where two valves are used on a steam 
pipe in this manner, provision should always be made for draining 
the space between them before either valve is opened; and when 
one of the valves is opened, it should be opened very slowly in- 
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deed. Furthermore, before any considerable quantity of steam 
is admitted to the pipe, both valves should be eased off from their 
seats slightly, to establish a moderate circulation, this being al- 
lowed to continue for some moments before the valves are opened 
further. 

Fig. 4 illustrates another case, quite similar in its general ‘as- 
pects to the one described above. ‘The boiler was here of the 
vertical water tube type, and there was a gate valve in the branch 
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pipe near the boiler, as well as a globe angle. valve where the 
branch pipe entered the large main. From the circumstances at- 
tending the accident here under consideration, and from the close 
similarly between it and other accidents in which water-hammer 
was undoubtedly the chief and perhaps the sole factor in deter- 
mining the destruction, we are confident that this was also a 


case of water-hammer action. There had undoubtedly been leak- , 


age through one or both of the valves shown, so that the steam 
pipe had become more or less filled with water. At any rate, 


when the valve B was opened, the casing of the valve Y was | 


almost immediately fractured, being broken into several pieces. 
It will be understood that in an accident of this kind it is often very 
difficult indeed to prove, beyond further argument, just what the 
cause was. In the present case, it has been pointed out that the 
valve B, being a gate valve, would naturally not be opened very 
rapidly; and it has been argued that this lessens the probability 
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that the accident was due to water-hammer action. However, 
the fact remains that the casing of the broken valve appears to 
have been abundantly strong to withstand any strain that could 
legitimately come upon it in its natural service, and, moreover, 
an examination of the fractured areas of the casing showed that 
they were sound, and without defects. It is also certain that the 
pipe would have trapped water if either of the valves had leaked, 
and that the accident occurred immediately upon steam being ad- 
mitted through the valve B. Taking these various circumstances 
into account, we feel assured that the cause was either water- 
hammer, or the sudden lifting of water from the boiler itself, 
as the steam was carried over into the comparatively cold pipe. 
Of these two explanations, that which assumes the presence of 
entrapped water appears to us to be the more probable, because, 
unless the gate valve, B, were opened with véry unusual quick- 
ness, it is not probable that any great amount of water would 
be actually lifted from the boiler and thrown with violence down 
to the valve Y. 

Drips are excellent things on a pipe line, if they are faithfully 
used; but there is a temptation to neglect them, after the at- 
tendant has operated the plant for a considerable time without 
trouble, and it is always better to design the pipe line so that no 
drips will be necessary, the pipe emptying itself by the natural action 
of gravity. The same precaution may be repeated here which was 
mentioned above—namely, in throwing a boiler into service which 
is connected with the main steam line by a pipe containing a 
double valve, the valves should be opened very slowly, each being 
eased from its seat and allowed to stand for a time, until the 
pipe becomes thoroughly heated, and any entrapped water that 
it may contain has had an opportunity to pass away. 

In Fig. 5 we illustrate another accident, in which water-hammer 
was more evidently the cause of the trouble. In this case, the 
feeder pipe from the boiler to the main was bent, in order to 
clear a fore-and-aft line of pipe. There was only one valve, in 
this instance, between the main pipe and the boiler; but it is 
easy to see that with the boiler out of service, and steam in the 
main pipe, there must be condensation in the bent feeder, and the 
water of condensation must collect, in large measure, in the low- 
est part of the feeder, near the stop valve. Some changes had 
been made in the steam plant where this accident occurred, and 
the valve was being opened for the first time. We are informed 
that two men were engaged in opening the valve, from which we 
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infer that it may not have been found to work entirely satis- 
factorily. We are further informed that there was a difference 
in pressure of 30 pounds between the boiler and the steam main, 
the pressure in the main being 150 pounds, and that in the boiler 
120 pounds. We have called attention to the danger of cutting 
in a boiler while any considerable difference of pressure exists 
between it and the steam main so often that it is rather dis- 
couraging to attempt to accomplish anything by a further reitera- 
tion of the caution. A boiler should never, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be “cut in” with other boilers until the pres- 
sure within it is practically identical with that in the steam 
main; because if this condition is violated there is grave danger 
of the rupture of some part of the structure, owing to the sud- 
denness with which the stresses are changed when the valve is 
opened. In the present case, water had collected in the lower 
part of the bent feeder, and when the valve was opened this water 
was thrown against the valve with such violence that the casing 
of the valve was fractured, the arch cap of the valve being 
broken away from the body of'the chamber, and the valve disc, 
stem and part of the arch being blown up through the roof of 
the building. The casing of the valve was % inch thick, and sub- 
sequent examination showed that it contained a small blowhole, 
though this defect was too trifling to affect the strength of the 
casting to any serious extent. Two men were seriously injured 
by this accident, one of them losing his eyesight entirely, while 
the other one lost one eye. The dotted lines in Fig. 5 show the 
ideal way in which this steam feeder should have been run, in 
order to avoid entrapped water. If it was necessary to bend 
the feeder, however, in order to avoid the fore-and-aft line of 
pipe referred to above, the feeder should have been bent in such: 
a way that its highest part should come next to the boiler, in- 
stead of next to the steam main; the riser being correspondingly 
lengthened. There would then be no pocket in which water 
could collect, and the feeder would have drained itself into the 
steam main. 

In conclusion, and by way of résumé, let us repeat that a 
steam line should never be arranged so that it can possibly en- 
trap water. If there is any doubt about the perfect drainage in 
any particular case, drip pipes should be provided so. that the 
doubtful part can be thoroughly drained before steam is turned 
into it; but it should always-be remembered that any pipe whose 
safe condition depends upon opening of a drip, as a distinct 
operation to be performed before the valve is opened, must be 
regarded as an element of weakness about the plant. Steam 
valves, under all circumstances, should be opened and closed very 
slowly, and when a pipe contains more than one valve they should 
all be eased from their seats slightly for some moments, so as 
to permit of the establishment of a certain amount of circulation, 
before they are opened up fully. By attending to these various 
precautions it should be quite possible to avoid, in large measure, 
the serious accidents that are continually occurring in connec- 
tion with pipe lines, and which are attributable to water-hammer 
action, or to other analogous causes. 


Fuel Economy In Relation to Boiler Insurance. 


Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin. 





In any plant used solely for the purpose of generating power, 
fuel is the largest single item of expense. 

Power plants are of course operated for the profits there are in 
the business, but power plant managers who often have good busi- 
ness judgment in other directions sometimes have very poor judg- 
ment as respects fuel economy. 

Managers of large chemical industries are chosen because of 
their ability to prevent waste and because of their knowledge of 
the utilization not only of the products but also of the by-products 
of the chemical processes employed. 

The burning of fuel under a steam-boiler is nothing more or 
less than a chemical process. It consists of the chemical combina- 
tion of the carbon in the fuel with the oxygen in the air. 

The admission of too much air cools the furnace and causes 
waste of fuel. If cracks or leaks are allowed to remain in the 
furnace walls too much air is admitted and causes a waste of 
fuel. The admission of too little air prevents complete combus- 
tion and causes waste of fuel. If the bed of fuel on the grates is 
too thick it restricts the quantity of air admitted and causes 
waste of fuel. If the bed of fuel on the grates is too thin, or if 
portions of the grates be uncovered too much air is admitted 
and causes waste of fuel. If the boiler and steam pipes are not 
properly insulated with a good non-heat conducting covering a 
large amount of the heat generated is wasted. 

It is clear, therefore, that an expert in the saving of fuel can 
often turn an unprofitable power plant into a profitable one. 
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BELT SHIFTING DEVICE. 





Patented Device for Automatically Shifting Belt, Manu- 
factured by an Ohio Concern. 





A clever device for shifting belting on cone pulleys has been 
patented and is now being manufactured by the Modern Machine 
Ohio. 


Tool Company, of Cincinnati, 





On the above cut of a turret lathe, manufactured by this firm, 
the belt shifter will be noted just above the cone pulley on the 
lathe, and is operated by the hand wheel in front of the head, 
within easy reach of the operator. The motion from the hand 
wheel is transmitted to the belt loop through an intermittent rack 
and pinion. A similar device is suspended from the countershaft 
and operates in unison with the device on the head through the 
knuckle joints and connecting rod as shown. In operation, a 
half-turn of the hand wheel to the left shifts the belt from the 
larger step to the smaller on the head, while the loop on the 
upper device holds the belt out of, contact with the edge of the 
cone on the countershaft. The next half turn of the hand wheel 
moves the upper loop in line with the corresponding cone on the 
countershaft. Thus it will be seen that one turn of the hand 
wheel shifts the belt from one step to another in either direc- 
tion. 

The device is simple, effective and speedy. It has the further 
merit of being so constructed as not to interfere with the work- 
man at the lathe, and being made as a part of the machine, it is 
not readily removable. 

The same manufacturers have patented a friction clutch with 
no protruding fingers, the entire device being enclosed. This 
will be seen in the cut above, at the right hand end of the counter- 
shaft. Both these devices have been demonstrated to Tue 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER and are practical. 





The Effect of Automatic Sprinklers on Workmen’s Com= 
pensation. 


Sprinkler Bulletin. 


Automatic 


Systematic compensation for victims of industrial accidents 
was inaugurated by Germany in 1884, and has since been adopted 
by practically every industrial country in the world. This move- 
ment is rushing over the United States. 








During the last few: 





years fifteen States have enacted compensation laws, and in eight 
other States commissions have been appointed to report on the 
subject. 


COMPENSATION ACTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 








States. Effective. Condition. 
ALiZOnA’ Gran ptt lec artista teenies ets September’ J.) 1Ol2e, sas eteeee .-Compulsory. 
Calttornia ier ss cctccisnene ststalotets September, 71,4 3.911. 2.a een Optional. 
JLiMO1S Wak, peteiie iovsee.cte SA APPS be MAY I, TOTS. ccc otc ete sean .. Optional. 
Katisag. ete co poaie oer ee Janilary- I, 1912.5... eeeeimene BERT ot ee 
Marylandumrocternctinetisiaes parte April ).25,,. T9%25%s cc ic. atpeteee . Elective. 
Massachusetts: -f::o <.cccins © cele ioe July, Ly TOUZ<\ors svcialesetelpemeneete - Optional. 
Michigan Gert. tte weiss aac September 1, 1912..... . Optional. 
Nevadapiasnisesteres uly er) POUL seas 2 111... Optional. 
New Hampshire January 1, I912 -.....Optional. 
New e Jerseyaciectertis meicteiein rioe is July 450101 ices ene . Optional 
INGWity), VOrkgs tye teeereeataitsiere anh tee September “1, Tol0s. niet Optional. 
QUIO rie «ic os Reloteloteieters ceetetareeeete January? #}) Tor2s-ee sneer ic Optional. 
Rhode tlsland enn -ctersiteaest stare October '3, TOT itn Ee Optional. 
WiScONSinighan cave cratevcstat eee neue September’ 1, .101Jeus eee eee Optional. 
Weashingtonnirs.. serene seer October 1,- LOLT.cnlomiapiheie ae Compulsory. 

COMMISSIONS APPOINTED. 

Connecticut, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Delaware, Oklahoma, Colorado, 

Missouri, Pennsylvania, Arizona. 


The common law system of employers’ liability based upon 
negligence with its defences—contributory negligence, assump- 
tion of risk and fellow-servant rule—has been outgrown and is 
being replaced by “laws based not upon the fault but upon. the 
fact “of injury resulting through accident in the course of the 
employment—a law which recognizes as its basis that injuries 
to workmen under existing conditions should be regarded as 
risks of the industry.” 

To quote the Ohio State Liability Board of Awards, “Civiliza- 
tion is about to slough off this system to build in its stead a 
real compensation founded upon the great principle, ‘Bear ye one 





another's burdens.’ Thus civilization advances in the only true 
way, namely, by writing the laws of God into the statutes of 
men. 


These industrial acts fix for the employers 


NEW STANDARDS OF WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Sec. 2394-48 of the compensation act in the State of Wiscon- 
sin provides that “every employer shall furnish employment 
which shall be safe for the employees therein and shall furnish a 
place of employment which shall be safe for employees therein 
and for frequenters thereof, and shall furnish and use safety 
devices and safeguards and shall adopt and use methods and 
processes reasonably adequate to render such employment safe, 
and shall do every other thing reasonably necessary to protect 
the life, health, safety and welfare of such employees.” And 
Sec. 2394-41 defines “safe” as applied to an employment: or a 
place of employment to mean, “such freedom from danger to the 
life, health or safety of employees or frequenters as the nature 
of the employment will reasonably permit.” 

Recognizing that the standard of care should be raised in the 
crowded mercantile and manufacturing buildings, the proposed 
New York building laws require sprinklers, and Sec. 29 reads: 
“Standpipes, automatic sprinklers, automatic fire alarms—all to 
be required by the regulations of the Fire Commissioner. All 
mercantile and manufacturing buildings over 50 feet high here- 
after erected shall be equipped with automatic sprinklers.” * * 

Discussing the New York employer’s liability act, the New 
York Labor Bulletin prints, “What is reasonable depends upon 
the circumstances in each case, but in the long run the standard 
of what is reasonable under the common law alone tends al- 
ways to become that which is customary or usual—in a word 
‘reasonable’ care is ‘ordinary’ care. But it is very important to 
note that whenever by law (such as the factory law, for ex- 
ample) employers are required to provide certain safeguards 
for the prevention of accidents, then such specific requirements 
are recognized as setting a standard of care for the employer in 
addition to that of the common law. * * It is obvious, of. 
course, that laws requiring safeguards may thus greatly raise 
the standard of care required of an employer * *.” 

So broad are the compensation laws that they include death 
and injury by fire. One insurance authority writes: 

“Where employers’ liability laws (as distinguished from work- 
men’s compensation laws) are still in vogue the death of an in- 
dustrial worker by fire may or may not entail liability on the 
employer, but where workmen’s compensation laws have been 
enacted every death from fire and every bodily injury from fire 
to an industrial worker means that the employer must pay com- 
pensation to someone. 

“All compensation insurance underwriters recognize this and 
regard it as a serious menace to the surpluses of their com- 
panies.” 
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Dr. Kaufman, president of the German Imperial Insurance De- 
partment, thus relates the effort that Germany has made to attack 
the source of these industrial accidents; “Recognizing that it is 
of prime importance to prevent injury, State officials and em- 
ployer’s associations have concentrated their combined energies 
upon prevention, and wonderful have been the results. Scien- 
tific accident prevention is now .recognized as a special and im- 
portant branch of technical engineering. Invention and preven- 
tion have gone hand in hand in this work as advance agents of 
civilization, the workers’ lives preserved, means maintenance and 
increase of our national resources and gives plentiful returns for 
the heavy financial burdens which social insurance places upon 
our economic structure.” 

One of the results of the newly enacted laws in the several 
States is the enormous increase of from 25 per cent. to 1,200 per 
cent. in the insurance rates of which the following are illus- 
trative: 


New Jersey Compensation Rates.— 


(Prior to New 
Comp. Act). Jersey. Illinois. Wisconsin. 
Carpenters (const, away from shop) 1.05 ace 4.50 5.25 
Electric light and power...,....... 2.42% 6.00 7,20 8.40 
Manufacturers leather goods...... 1534 1.25 1.60 ro75 
Planing mills and lumber yards... .40 3.25 4-05 4.55 
Machine shop, with foundry ...... -33%4 2.50 3-10 3-50 
Furniture manufacturers......... -49 2.00 2.50 2.80 
In considering insurance rates under the new compensation 


acts it should be remembered that this country is just at the 
start of this world-wide movement to redce industrial acci- 
dents. It will be encouraging for manufacturers to recall that 
when the problem of fire prevention was first studied scien- 
tifically, the best insurance rates were approximately 35 cents per 
$100, and that these have now been reduced to approximately 
4.5 cents per $100. Due to the co-operation of manufacturers 
and the study of the means of preventing fires, automatic sprink- 
lers were developed and these with good construction caused the 
rapid drop in fire insurance rates. 

The hope of the employer to obtain reduced rates under the 
compensation acts depends entirely upon the effectiveness and 
the rapidity with which he reduces accidents. To quote from the 
address of a leading casualty insurance man, “The object of this 
special rating system (rating by an association under State super- 
vision) is to give employers who exercise great care to prevent 
accidents and who equip their plants with safeguards the advan- 
tage of a lower rate, and on the other hand to penalize employ- 
ers who fail to exercise care and to equip their plants with safety 
devices.” 

Consideration must be given to the safety of the employee as 
a body; especially must the fire hazard with the possibility of 
panic be guarded against. To further reduce accidents it will be 
necessary for employers to improve the supervision, to eliminate 
ignorance and carelessness among the employees, to require suit- 
able clothing for the workers, to see that sufficient light is fur- 
nished, to safeguard the tools and machines. While devising 
safety appliances for the individual worker the employer must 
give his main attention to the studying of conditions that effect 
_the employees collectively such as the sanitary conditions and 
the hazards of occupancy of the building in order to avoid 
catastrophes by fire which might cause an enormous loss of life, 
as in the Burdette Building in Troy, and the Asch Building, with 
its 143 lives and the Newark fire where 25 more employees’ lives 
were sacrificed, In the New York Evening Sun of July 2 a Bos- 
ton fire was chronicled as “just escaping a disaster like the New 
York Triangle Shirt Waist Horror,” and the reason given is that 
a traffic pocket in which three engines and two ladder companies 
were caught prevented the apparatus from reaching the scene 
until just in time to take the girls from the windows and crowded 
fire-escapes. 

Information gathered by the United States Geological Survey 
records 1,449 deaths by fire and 5,654 persons injured in the year 
1907, and states “that these figures are incomplete and perhaps do 
not represent more than one-half of the persons who were vic- 
tims of fire.” Contrast with this record the data furnished us by 
the Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, showing that 
in properties equipped according to their standards the loss of 
life was less than one per year per million employees, due to their 
risks being protected by sprinklers. 

Automatic sprinklers have been included in the proposed New 
York building code as the result of agitation by architects, engi- 
neers and fire insurance authorities. Illustrative of the attitude 
of the Fire Insurance Exchange are Mr. E. P. Boone’s remarks 

on the Asch Building fire: ; 

' “There is no question in my mind that the automatic sprinkler 
solves the problem of fire prevention. It is one of the greatest 
life savers. If there had been a proper sprinkler system with 
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an adequate supply of water I am certain there. would have been 
no loss of life in the Asch Building fire. Of course, in dealing 
with the class of help employed there any show of fire is almost 
certain to cause a panic. People lose their heads. But in such 
cases the automatic sprinkler has a psychological effect on the 
panic-stricken. Not only the sight of the sprinkler heads letting 
go and deluging the fire, but the cold water itself falling on 
people has the effect of bringing them to their senses, of quiet- 
ing their nerves.” 

The insurance record of a fire February 17 in the Bush Termi- 
nal Building, Brooklyn, which was equipped with automatic 
sprinklers describes 800 girls working in the building in the stor- 
ies above the fire as making no attempt to create a panic or leave 
the building, though the nature of the fire was such as to cause 
a great deal of smoke, so confident were they in the character, 
arrangement and sprinkler equipment of the building. ' 

Having pointed out the trend of the times which is compelling 
the employer to compensate all employees injured in the course 
of their employment, regardless of fault (unless wilful), and 
having shown the development of more stringent accident pre- 
vntion requirements, and advanced the humaritarian side of the 
movement, let us look at the situation from an entirely financial 
point of view. ; 

Take, for instance, the Triangle Shirt Waist Company fire; 
the maximum indemnity that would be required by law for the 
143 lives sacrificed would be $429,000, while at the minimum 
charge of $1,500 for life the indemnity would be $214,500. Such 
compensation could bankrupt a company. According to Mr. S 
G. Walker, of the Mutual Insurance Organization, “All of these 
lives could have been saved and the entire expense, regardless 
of the accompanying loss of property, avoided had the building 
been properly equipped with sprinklers, and the same may be said 
of the Iroquois Theatre, Boyertown and Collinwood fires and 
many others which stand forth prominently among the ex- 
tended list of calamities of this kind in our country.” 

To the employer who is confronted with the expense of insur- 
ing under. the compensation law and who wishes to protect the 
greatest number of his employees with a minimum expenditure 
of money, we suggest that he study the question of fire protec- 
tion, for by installing Grinnell automatic sprinklers he can obtain 
an actual reduction of from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. in his 
fire insurance and with this saving meet the compensation insur- 
ance charges. By doing this he will not only have protected his 
own life and the lives of his employees, but his property and the 
continuation of his business as well. Further than this he will 
have established with himself and the liability company the feel- 
ing that he has taken the first step and the big step towards pre- 
serving the lives and interests of his employees. 





THE DISTRICT MANAGER AND HIS WORK.* 


A Treatise on the Responsibilities of the Agency Manager, 
With Helpful Suggestions. 





[Epiror’s Note.—This is a continuation of a series of articles 
published last year under the above title by the United States 
Health and Accident Company, of Saginaw, Mich., and now con- 
tinued from the November 1, 1911, SUPPLEMENT, by special per- 
mission of the author, Vice President R. P. Shorts, of that 
company. | 


SYSTEMATIC HANDLING OF AN AGENCY. 


After the district manager has succeeded in establishing a good 
volume of business in his territory, it 1s very necessary that he 
adopt and carry out a good working system on forms provided 
by the company for handling the business properly and to the 
satisfaction of the policyholders, the company and himself. 

System in handling of an agency not only facilitates the work, 
but enables the district manager to know at all times just “where 
he is at,” what particular sections of his territory are unsatis- 
factorily developed and just where his efforts can be directed 
with the greatest effect and profit. 

1.—Keep: Poricy Recorps.—Every district manager should have 
some plan for keeping a complete and proper record of every 
policy issued. So long as the volume of his business is small, 
the regular form of collection register furnished by the company 
is usually sufficient for such purpose, but when the business has 
grown to a large volume it is advisable to keep records on the 
card system plan as furnished by the company. 

This comprises a separate 3 inch by 5 inch card for each 
policy issued, containing detailed information as to the policy 
number, name, address, color, age and occupation of the assured, 





* Copyright by the United States Health and Accident Company. 
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date of policy, “class” of risk, amount of premium, amount of 
indemnities and kind of policy. Space is also provided for re- 
cording the dates on which the premiums are actually paid by 
the assured. On the back of each card space is provided for 
recording the name and relationship of the beneficiary and also 
the number of claims paid by the company to the policyholder 
and the amount of each. 


The advantages of the card system are: (1) it permits unlimited 
expansion as the business develops; (2) it permits of filing to- 
gether the policy records pertaining to individual agencies; (3) 
it makes it possible to promptly separate paid and unpaid ac- 
counts, which is a distinct advantage in following up delinquents ; 
and (4) it permits of the immediate removal of “dead” records 
without affecting the general efficiency of the entire system. 

It is advisable to arrange such record cards in the order of 
the policy numbers so that the record pertaining to any particular 
policy may be promptly found. It is also a good plan to keep 
the record cards of each agent’s business separate and distinct 
so that all the information desired about any particular agent’s 
business may be immediately referred to and his particular pre- 
mium collections easily reported. 


In the case of small agencies, or where sub-agents do not hold 
individual agency contracts with the company and all premium 
collections are included in one report, policy record cards may 
be arranged in alphabetical order as to names of policyholders 
instead of in numerical order as to policyholders. 

2.—M axe Prompt Reports AND REMITTANCES.—Reports and re- 
mittances covering collected premiums should be forwarded by 
the district managed to the home office on the tenth day of each 
month unless specifically instructed otherwise. If all premium 
collections have not been made by the tenth of the month the 
district manager should forward report and remittance covering 
such collections as have been made up to that date and make 
the following notation on his report, “Supplemental report to 
follow.” It is customary for the company to mail lapse notices 
to policyholders as soon as it learns that they have not paid their 
current premiums, but if the above notation is made on a report 
the mailing of such lapse notices will be withheld until the final 
report is received and much confusion will thus be avoided. 

Reports should show all of the information called for in the 
report blanks, including policy number, name in full, month or 
months paid for, amount paid and date of payment, the latter 
information being especially essential that the company may 
know if the policy is in full benefit. ~ 

It is always good business judgment on the part of a district 
manager or collector to retain copies of premium reports, pre- 
ferably carbon copies, and these can be easily procured by mak- 
ing out reports with indelible pencil and using sheets of carbon 
paper to provide exact copies for future reference. 

As premiums are paid by policyholders from day to day they 
should at once be entered on the report blank, for in this way 
the reports are kept continually up to date and are always ready 
for forwarding to the home office on the dates due, when the 
agent has only to total reports up, figure his commissions and 
take the total of his reports into account on statement of col- 
lections. 

Collections for each department of the company’s business 
should be reported on separate blanks provided for the purpose. 
All collections are the property of the company and under no 
circumstances should the agent mingle any of the company’s 
funds with his own. Separate bank account should be kept of 
the money belonging to the company, and when collections 
amount to $100 or more per month, account can be opened in 
the name of the company upon instructions from its treasurer. 
Remittances to the company should be in the form of bank draft 
or money order payable to J. M. Pitcher, treasurer. 

3.—HANDLE CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEMATICALLY.—It is advisable 
wherever possible for the agent to keep for his files a carbon 
copy of every letter written by him, that he may always be in 
position to know just exactly what he said. Correspondence 
with the home office may be filed by “subjects” or “departments” ; 
other correspondence by “names ” alphabetically. 

The correspondence of the company is extensive, and in order 
to insure prompt attention must necessarily be referred to de- 
partments. Agents are requested, when writing letters to the 
company, to write concerning but one subject. on each sheet 


and to designate the subject at the head of the letter as: “Col- 
lections,” “accounts,” “business,” “claims,” “applications,” “sup- 
plies,’ etc. From these headings it can be easily determined 


without reading the whole letter to which particular department 
or person the letter should be referred for prompt attention. 
Correspondence for several departments may be inclosed in one 
envelope addressed to the company. All company mail, when 
received, goes first to the mail clerks, who open and distribute 
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it to the proper officials or heads of departments. The different 
home office departments and the matters handled by each are 
as follows: 

1—AccouNTING DEPpARTMENT.—Re. Policy records, collectors, 
collections, reports, remittances, or deposits, agents’ settlements. 


2.—AGENCY DEPARTMENT.—Re. Agents, business, contracts, 
agency expenses, supplies. 
3.—CLaim DeparTMENT.—Re. Claims, medical examinations, 


doctor’s fees. 

4.—UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT.—Re. Risks, classifications ap- 
plications, policies. 

4.—Appotint LocAL CoLLectors.—It is always advisable for the 
district manager to arrange matters so that his policyholders 
may pay the premiums on their policies with as little trouble 
and annoyance as possible. 

When five or more holders of monthly payment policies are 
secured in a city or town, a responsible business man (druggist 
preferred) or bank should be selected and recommended to the 
company for appointment as local collector. Following such ap- 
pointment the company will promptly instruct the policyholders 
to call and pay to him their monthly premiums and will furnish 
such local collector with the necessary supplies and registers 
containing a list of the policyholders. It is customary to allow 
local collectors a commission of 5 per cent. (and necessary ex- 
change) for collecting premiums, and they are expected to for- 
ward to the company all reports and remittances by draft or 
money order on the fifth day of each month. 

It is often a mistake for a district manager or agent to at- 
tempt to make his own collections when through the appointment 
of local collectors collections could be handled on a 5 per cent. 
commission basis. The insurance salesman’s time should be de- 
voted almost exclusively to the writing of new. business, and he 
should not permit much of his time to be consumed in attend- 
ing to details and routine matters, for by so doing he will be 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” 

(To be continued.) 


An Accident Claims Exchange. 





Arthur Lord, Assistant Accident Manager, Leeds, England, 
Norwich Union Magasine. 





When our editor reminded me that I had in a weak moment 
promised to write an article for the magazine, I was puzzled as 
to a suitable subject, bearing in mind that the ordinary reader 
must by now be somewhat tired of papers on accident insurance 
and the subject of workmen’s compensation claims. I trust, there- 
fore, that the topic I have selected may be new to followers of in- 
surance and to accident men in particular. 

At the outset it may be permitted to state that I propose to deal 
with the matter in the following divisions: 

1st—A claims exchange, what it is and why it should be neces- 
sary; 

2d—Its benefits to insurance companies and employers ; and 

3d—Its disadvantages. 

Possibly the best means of explaining what is meant by a 
claims exchange is to refer our readers to the railway companies’ 
and bankers’ clearing houses,.which work on similar lines. But 
first it will be as well to satisfy ourselves whether such an ex- 
change is required, and it is only necessary to realize the ab- 
normal expense which is involved in connection with workmen’s 
compensation claims to grasp the fact that some system is re- 
quired to deal with the business on more favorable lines than 
at present. 

The balance sheets of the insurance companies for the past 
few years make it perfectly clear that the expense ratio averages 
between 30 and 4o per cent. This percentage, however, covers 
the whole of accident business generally as well as workmen’s 
compensation business, and it is a well known fact that work- 
men’s claims are far in excess of other classes of business, taking 
a considerable amount of time owing to the detail work neces- 
sary, and consequently being more expensive to deal with. As a 
general rule they are, at most branches, attended to by a general 
inspector under the supervision of the branch manager; the ex- 
penses are not apportioned separately, otherwise there is little 
doubt that the ratio of expense for workmen’s compensation 
business instead of being between 30 and 4o per cent. would be 
nearer 50 per cent. 

At the present time the amount of business may not be sufh- 
cient to warrant the employment of a claims’ inspector at every 
branch, but where there is such an official, claims undoubtedly 
have better attention, as a general inspector of necessity makes 
OMNIS with claims a secondary matter to securing new business, 
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and besides is not able to devote the time and attention to the 
special study necessary to keep in touch with all the new points 
of the act raised from time to time by fresh judicial decisions. 
Further, a large number of trifling claims are now paid without 
investigation, the particulars in the form being accepted as suffi- 
cient evidence, and I think readers who have experience of acci- 
dent work will agree that in many cases further inquiries would 
have beneficial results in keeping down the claims ratio. This 
cannot possibly be done where there is no person engaged ex- 
clusively in claims work. 


To sum up, I think it will be generally admitted that expenses 
are far too heavy, and also that many more and more searching 
investigations are necessary. Having arrived at this point, the 
next question is to decide what can best be done. 

The claims exchange is a system whereby all claims from all 
offices would be notified to a central office or exchange direct, in 
the same way as a railway clearing house has all the tickets run- 
ning over dual lines sent there to be apportioned. The exchange 
would then deal with each case to a finish. It would employ a 
number of expert claims men in every town or district as neces- 
sary, and the expenses would be apportioned to the offices in ac- 
cordance with their premium income or the claims advised. 

Claims men would thus be employed by the exchange, and in 
their respective districts would deal with the claims of all the 
offices interested, and in this way save expense. There would 
also be a considerable saving in solicitors’ and medical expenses; 
the work would be done more efficiently, and I think there would 
be a direct saving in the cost of the claims. 

One of the greatest benefits would be that the exchange, deal- 
ing with all the claims which would arise from the offices com- 
prising the accident offices’ association, would have a fund of in- 
formation to draw upon impossible to any individual office. 

If individual offices find cases of malingering, it is certain that 
with an exchange the number would be multiplied many times 
and malingerers could be dealt with accordingly. Insurance com- 
panies do not object to pay bond fide claims—they exist for that 
purpose—but they do object to pay malingerers who make a busi- 
ness of getting money under the act; and further, the insurance 
offices have also to face the difficulties that have arisen through 
the exorbitant demands put forward by workmen through their 
own solicitors and trades’ unions. 

Employers would benefit by the exchange, for as insurance 
companies desire to see the business making a reasonable—not an 
exorbitant—profit, it follows that if claims and expenses can be 
reduced, it would, in time, affect rates. 

I will not now deal with the problems likely to arise under the 
new insurance act, but these could also be met by the exchange. 

With regard to the disadvantages, several will no doubt pre- 
sent themselves to the reader, but the foremost in my mind is that 
an office would not have the same absolute control of its own claims 
under the system of an exchange as it has now, as it would be 
necessary to give the exchange absolute control. It could, how- 
ever, be arranged that the office should have reports furnished at 
specified intervals showing the position of the various cases, and 
if an office desired to exceed the legal liability in one of its own 
cases, it should be a matter capable of easy adjustment, although 
‘such a point is not likely to arise often, for when dealing with a 
workman’s claim one is not settling the matter as between an in- 
sured and the office, so there is no question of further business 
to consider. 

Another point to which objection may be taken is that as claim 
settlers would be employees of, paid by, and subject to the 
instructions of the exchange, they would not take the same 
interest in the settlements as at the present time when they 
are directly employed by the companies they represent. There 
would, however, be the same incentive for advancement in an 
exchange as in any other branch of the business. 

To make the scheme successful it would be necessary for all 
the tariff offices to join, as otherwise the scheme would not pay 
the expense of the men to be installed in the various towns and 
districts. First class men would necessarily be engaged, with a 
manager to each district similar to the branch managers of the 
insurance companies, the difference being that he would be an 
expert in claims matters. 

Under this system claims no doubt would have better atten- 
tion, and those offices with only a small amount of the business 
would benefit considerably by having the attention of an expert 
official, leaving their present staff free for agency and other 
routine matters. 

Another important point with which the exchange would deal 
is the contesting of claims. There is sometimes a possibility of 
even a good case going against a company, and it would be ad- 
visable under such circumstances to settle rather than. to run the 
risk of making data to be used in the future to the detriment of 


employers, and through them of the insurance companies. Take, 
for instance, a recent case where a man had an accident injuring 
his eye which, however, was previously sightless; it would have 
been better for the offices concerned to have settled the case 
rather than let it go to the House of Lords, where it met with an 
adverse decision. 

I have already mentioned the saving in medical fees which the 
exchange would probably effect. The fees at present charged by 
some members of the medical profession, especially for attending 
court, are excessive, and an exchange controlling nearly the 
whole of the claims in a district, would be able to deal with 
this point effectively. 

Another very important matter concerns such solicitors as 
fight any kind of case in the knowledge that an insurance com- 
pany will often pay rather than fight, seeing that a win often 


‘means more out of pocket in costs than had a settlement been ar- 


rived at. At the present time, as there is no combination among 
insurance companies for dealing with contested claims, some 
offices refuse to be victimized and fight doubtful cases, but other 
companies pay and thus encourage the class of solicitor referred 
to. 

The above is simply my idea of a scheme which I think most 
will agree to be getting more necessary, and I admit the idea to 
be apenle of vast improvement before it is likely to become prac- 
ticable. 





Industrial Accidents and Diseases in New York State. 





New York Labor Bulletin. 

In New York State the unsolved problems of industrial safety 
continue to be emphasized by the returns of accidents to work- 
men. Accidents during the second quarter of the year which 
were reported to the Department of Labor numbered 19,567, of 
which 13,731 were in factories, 208 in mines and quarries and 
5,628 in building and engineering work. This is the largest num- 
ber of reported accidents for a single quarter on record, ex- 
ceeding the figures for the second quarter of last year by about 
3,000 for factory accidents and 1,000 for building accidents. This 
increase can be interpreted only as an evidence of more nearly 
complete reporting and no inference can be drawn from it as 
to increase or decrease in actual number of accidents in the 
State. An important general fact clearly and constantly revealed 
by the quarterly returns ever since the reporting of accidents in 
the building industry was begun in 1910 is the much higher num- 
ber and proportion of fatal accidents in that industry as compared 
with manufacturing. 

Thus in the second quarter of this year out of less than one- 
half as many accidents reported there were seventy fatal cases 
(as shown by first report) in the building industry as against 
only forty in factories. Furthermore, the fact that reporting in 
the building industry, required for only two years, is undoubtedly 
less complete than in manufacturing, where reporting has been 
required for upward of twenty years makes it highly probable 
that the excess in absolute numbers of fatal accidents in the 
building industry is even greater than that indicated by these 
figures, although the difference in proportion of fatal cases might 
not be increased by more complete reporting. 

The law of 1911 requiring physicians to report to the Depart- 
ment of Labor certain classes of industrial diseases took effect 
on September 1 of that year and in the first year thereunder, 
which ended on August 31, a total of 164 cases were reported, 
including 127 cases of lead poisoning, four of arsenic, one of 
mercury and one of phosphorus poisoning, with two cases of 
anthrax and twenty-nine of caisson disease. While the neces- 
sary incompleteness of this first year’s returns must be borne in 
mind, they nevertheless afford some interesting general indica- 
tions. By far the most frequently reported disease was lead 
poisoning, more than three times as many cases of this disease 
(127) being reported as of all five of the others (thirty-seven) 
specified in the law. A considerable majority (seventy-seven) 
of the lead poisoning cases were in connection with painting 
work, and of these not quite one-third (twenty-three) occurred 
in connection with painting in factories or shops, with a little 
over two-thirds (fifty-four) in connection with house painting, 
etc., exterior or interior. As compared with the number of cases 
in connection with the use of paints, the number reported in 
connection with the manufacture of white lead and paints (nine) 
is small, but this is mainly due to the relatively small number of 
persons engaged in such manufacture as compared with the num- 
bers in the wide variety of occupations where paint is used. The 
first year’s returns thus indicate that at present in this State 
the use of lead paints is the principal source of danger for the 
industrial diseases covered by the reporting law. : 
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The Best Assistant. I Ever Had. 





Insurance Mail. 

His appointment as assistant dated back about four years previ- 
ous to the time we first met. He was anxious for a change—and 
his superintendent did not object, for he had not been a success! 
He was well.aware of this. He put it down to the district to 
which he had been sent to work being so much different from the 
one in-which he had held his agency. That was how he stood 
when he came to my district. 

He had a smart and even an imposing appearance. He was 
very tall, over ‘six feet, and knew how to dress. He had a 
pleasant countenance and a gentlemanly bearing. His speech was 
seasoned with sweet reasonableness and a graceful and ready 
utterance. He knew the business, and especially the strong points 
of his own society. He was a beautiful penman and took pains 
with all his reports and accounts. He was married, and was 
justly proud of his wife and little ones. He was generous to a 
fault. He was not afraid of door-knocking. He had tact, too, 
and could get signatures where other men had failed. He had an 
insight into human nature, and knew how to get the best out of 
agents. He trusted his superintendent and was affable with every- 
body. But he had a failing, a lack of “the one thing needful”— 
but that I did not discover at first. 


HOW FAILURE BECAME SUCCESS. 


Indeed, with such an array of good points it was difficult to 
discover the reason for his non-success. I speedily discovered 
that it was not the district which was to blame, for the changed 
circumstances did not produce the desired result, I thereupon 
began to notice things and to make notes. I found it was his 
custom to * ‘clean up” before he turned out! “Mollying about for 
his wife” kept him at home until 9.45 or 10 o’clock! The even- 
ings, too, were oftener than not “spent in the bosom of his 
FaTrat Ly soe ey 

He had failed evidently and principally because of—well, lack 
of strenuousness. He was content with too little attempted. He 
had too little appreciation of the value of time both in the early 
and later hours of the day as the main stepping stone to success. 

For three or four months in his new district he was not a suc- 
cess—and then came a change. It was brought about in this 
way. He had gone for a holiday and while away one of the men 
in his section fell ill. The agent wrote asking him to attend to 
the collecting on his behalf. This happened at the end of the 
time allowed him for his holiday, but instead of returning he 
“wired” his superintendent that he was “enjoying himself and 
would stay on a day or two,” and also informing the superin- 
tendent that “Agent So-and-So would not be able to collect.” 

This gave me a shock, I must admit. I immediately despatched 
a letter telling him to return at once. I took the opportunity, too, 
of pointing out that I now knew the cause of failure, and that if 
there was not a speedy change he never need hope for further 
promotion. 

This brought him home in something like a rage. 
stating he “had never had such a letter in his life,’ “wished he had 
kept his book,” ete. Then he was quietly asked what it was in 
the letter he objected to, and the very few sentences were care- 
fully read by the superintendent, and as carefully dissected to 
convey their full meaning. Proofs and consequences were pro- 
duced and argued, and in the end a thorough understanding was 
come to. 

From that day there was a marked difference in results, and it 
is most creditable to record that never another. word of censure or 
of blame, or even of disagreement, had to be spoken. It was an 
unpleasant experience, which, properly utilized, turned failure into 
success. . 

In the following quarter the debit in the hands of this highly 
gifted and newly enthused assistant rose from £44 17s. 4d. to 
£50 tos. 6d. And in the following year he was mainly responsible 
for an increase of over £16 in the same district. The collections 
during the quarter mentioned were 99.90 per cent., and for the 
year tollowing well over 98 per cent. 

That is sufficient evidence of the quality of the business intro- 
duced and the oversight and help bestowed upon the staff. 

The ordinary increase was even better than the industrial, the 
whole of the previous income in the district being increased 150 
per cent. 

No one who is able to read the real purport of figures like 
these, accomplished with an ordinary lot of agents, will fail to 
appreciate theirsvalue = = 

It is seven years ago since I parted with the best assistant I 
ever had, and he is now the superintendent of an important and 
flourishing district. 
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ITEMS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 





A Fine “Approach.” 
By Carl Le Buhn, Phenix Mutual Life. 





I had become fairly well acquainted with a business man who 
is shrewd, hard working, prosperous and painfully exacting. He 
had not taken the time to understand life insurance, but carried 
$18,000—some good and some bad. This man had very positive 
and prejudiced views which had been influenced largely by cost. 
and I had never considered it worth while to spend time on 
him. 

One evening while it was raining, I stepped into his store to 
wait for a street car. He greeted me cordially and asked about 
my business. I told him it was very good and that if he under- 
stood what we had for sale, he would buy $10,000 more. 
that was a good joke and really meant it, as his laugh would in- 
dicate. I bantered him for an uninterrupted hour to prove my 
assertion. 
evening. But I first had him examined so that I would have a 
tempting policy to show. 

e did not seem to care for regular insurance nor did a 
maturing endowment look attractive. So I ordered a $500 life 
income for his wife, on which he might take an annuity of $500 
a year should he survive twenty years. 

About ten days later, I secured an appointment and went to 
his home to explain this policy. He listened closely, and his 
wife gave respectful attention, but she admonished him not to 
burden himself. He did not seem to hear her as he got more and 
more interested. We studied that policy and its conditions care- 
fully as some two and a half hours went whizzing by. At dif- 
ferent periods in our conversation, as he was being “ripened,” 
he remarked: “I see’—‘‘That’s very good”’—“That’s better yet” 
—“‘That makes it still better’—“I don’t see why that isn’t exactly 
what I want”’—“To whom shall I make the check payable?” 





The Dilatory Agent. 


F. D. Perkins. 





The Agent said, as he scratched his head, 
“By George, but it’s hot tonight ; 

I'd better wait, ’tis a little late 

To tackle Brown for that other eight; 
I’ve got him cinched all right.” 


And the Agent went to his little room, 
And his smile was calm and bland; 

And all night long he chuckled away, 

As he thought of what he would do next day 
When he had Brown’s “Ap” in his hand. 


But the morrow came with a drizzling rain, 

He didn’t care to be out. 
On the next day the sun made the pavement smoke, 
He couldn’t work and he thought he’d choke, 

As he aimlessly wandered about. 


So one by one the days sped by, 

The months and the years rolled fast. 
The Agent grew old and feeble and gray; 
When asked about Brown he’d always say: 

“Tl get him, sure, at last.” 


And the day did come that was bright and fair, 
When the Agent had nothing to do. 

“T feel out of sight today,” he said, 

As he clapped his hat on his old bald head, 
“T’ll get Brown’s ‘Ap’ right through.” 


So he rung up by ’phone No. 28, 

For he didn’t like the thought 
That possibly Brown might be away, 
And to walk so far‘on a sunny day— 

Really he hadn’t ought. 


And the Agent murmured in blandest tones, 
As a voice through the ’phone he hears, 

“May I speak with Brown? I hope he’s well.” 

“You may,” said the voice, “If you go to —— 
He’s been dead for fifteen years.” 


He said... 


He boldly agreed to give the time at his home some 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 
(Continued from page 488) 


act is the attorney who formerly represented the plaintiff in 

damage suits. It can hardly be contended that he is entitled to 

pacenon at the hands of the Legislature in a matter of this 
ind, 

I recommend that you give the people a law upon the subject 
framed with the view of dealing out absolute justice to the em- 
ployer and employee alike, based upon the experience gained 
from other States in the Union that have adopted such a measure. 


Vermont., 





MontTrevier, October 13.—Senate Bill 90 has been introduced 
by Mr. Babbitt, authorizing contracts between employees and 
employers, relating to compensation for injuries. Referred to 
the Committee on State and Industrial Interests. 

Senate Bill No. 96 has been introduced by Mr. Barber relating 
to workmen’s compensation, and providing for contracts between 
workmen and employers relating thereto. Referred to Commit- 
tee on State and Industrial Interests. 

House Bill 247 has been introduced by Mr. Eaton, of Royal- 
ton, relating to accidents caused by motor vehicles. It provides 
that in accidents where motors are involved, the driver of a 
motor is to give a card with his name and address. Referred 
to the Committee on Internal Affairs. 

In his annual report just completed, State Tax Commissioner 
Cushman thinks the statute relating to deductions of dividends 
_as regards insurance companies should be so amended as to ex- 
clude dividends other than such as are annually declared and 
paid the policyholder. He says further: 

“T recommend that the statute be so amended that no deduc- 
tions shall be allowed to any insurance company on account of 
the payment of reinsurance premiums to another company, un- 
less the amount of each premium so paid shall equal or exceed 
one hundred dollars.” 








Obituary, 





Benjamin R. Stillman. 


Mr. Benjamin Rhodes Stillman, for many years a leading fire 
underwriter of New England, president of the New England 
Insurance Exchange in 1899, and secretary of the National Fire 
insurance company of Hartford, from January, 1900, until last 
April, when he retired on account of impaired health, died at 
Hartford on Friday, of last week, November 8 He had re- 
cently returned from his summer home at Lake Ontario. 

He was a native of Adams, N. Y., where he was born, March 
31, 1852, and was educated at the public schools of Oswego, 
N. Y. For some years after leaving school he was a member 
of the insurance and shipping firm of Shepard & Stillman at 
Oswego. In 1877 he became a special agent for the Watertown 
Fire insurance company, and five years later of the Sun of 
London. He held the latter position until 1882, when he was 
appointed general agent of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
insurance company, and removed to Springfield. He was presi- 
dent of the New England Insurance Exchange in 1889. In 1891 
he went to the National Fire of Hartford, as assistant secre- 
tary. He was elected secretary of the company in January, 1900, 
and continued in that capacity until last April. 
an important factor in the development and success of the Na- 
tional during the past twenty years. 

Mr. Stillman was actively identified with the organization and 
earlier work of the New England Bureau of United Inspection 
and was one the first trustees of the Boston Insurance Library 
Association. He was a member of Trinity church, Hartford, the 


He had been: 


| 
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Hartford Club, the Country Club of Farmington, the Hartford 
Golf Club, the Republican Club of Hartford and the Insurance 
Club of Boston. 

“Mr. Stillman was a man of kindly and sympathetic nature,” 
says the Hartford Times. “He was deeply interested in his 
‘boys, as he affectionately called the many young insurance 
men who came in touch with him, and they held him in much 
love and respect. By his associate officers he was highly es- 
teemed for his ability and devotion to the important duties of 
his position.” 

Mr. Stillman married Miss Jennie L. Whitney, of Oswego, 
who survives him. He leaves one daughter, Mrs. George M. 
Holbrook, of Springfield, Mass. 





Miscellany. 


A Sanitary Expert to Address the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 





Sanitary authorities will contribute suggestions for prolonging 
the lives of policyholders at the sixth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents in New York on December 5 
and 6. Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, of Washington, D. C., the Fed- 
eral Government expert on typhoid fever prevention, is among 
those who will deliver addresses. His subject will be “The Effect 
of Safe Water Supplies on the Prevalence of Typhoid Fever.” 

The meeting will have the benefit of Dr. McLaughlin’s recent 
exhaustive investigation on sewage pollution of interstate and 
international waters, with special reference to the spread of 
typhoid fever. He began this investigation in December, 1910, 
and is still engaged upon some phases of it. He has completed 
a sanitary survey of the entire Great Lakes’ urban population 
on the American side from Duluth, Minn., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
He has also completed a sanitary survey of the lower Missouri 
River from Sioux City, Ia., to its mouth. In September Dr. 
McLaughlin was sent to Ottawa, Canada, by the American Gov- 
ernment, upon the request of the chairman of the American sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commission, to furnish expert 
advice to the commission relative to the pollution of international 
boundary waters. 

Dr. McLaughlin has had an international experience that places 
him high on the list of disease prevention experts. He entered 
the United States Public Health Service in April, 1900. After 
several years’ service on immigration duty at New York, and 
in laboratory and bureau work in Washington, he was, on March 
25, 1905, ordered to Naples, Italy, where he assumed command 
of the work of the United States Public Health Service there. 
Later in that year, when cholera broke out in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, he went to that city to enforce the United States quaran- 
tine regulations. Afterward he went to Berlin for duty in the 
office of the Consul General, to secure and forward information 
on the progress of cholera in Russia and Prussia. Returning 
to Italy in 1906, he studied the methods there of combatting 
malaria, making complete reports to the American Government 
upon the Italian preventive measures against that disease. Late 
in 1906 plague broke out in Trieste, Austria, and he went there 
to enforce quarantine regulations. In December, 1907, he was 
the delegate for the United States at the International Sanitary 
Conference in Rome, Italy, which was charged with the organi- 
zation of a permanent International Bureau of Public Hygiene. 

In the spring of 1908 Dr. McLaughlin became Assistant Di- 
rector of Health of the Philippine Islands. He was in charge 
of the sanitation of the City of Manila, and also had charge of 
all field work in the islands against epidemic or contagious dis- 
eases. Early in August, 1908, the Director of Health left the 
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islands and Dr. McLaughlin became Acting Director of Health. 
At this time, there was a widespread epidemic of cholera 
in the provinces and an increasing rate in Manila itself. An 
epidemic which reached sixty deaths in one day in Manila was 
practically suppressed by him in fifteen days. He cleaned up 
Manila through the development of the “Sanitary Barrio.” These 
barrios were made up of units—city blocks equipped with sani- 
tary conveniences. Thousands of native families were removed 
from their indescribably filthy quarters to these sanitary sites. 

In addition to suppression of cholera outbreaks, systematic 
vaccination, collection of lepers, sanitation of Manila and the 
like, Dr, McLaughlin made exhaustive researches into various 
disease conditions in the islands, which researches have resulted 
in lasting health improvements there, 

Dr. McLaughlin came back to this country in the summer of 
1910. His first work upon his return was to establish a squirrel 
free zone around San Francisco so as to prevent the infection 
of the rats of that city by the plague infected ground squirrels. 
This work was finished in the fall of 1910, and then he entered, 
with the same enthusiasm and thoroughness that characterized 
his Philippines health campaign, upon one of the greatest sani- 
tary investigations ever attempted in this country—the study of 
the effect of sewage pollution upon interstate and international 
waters, with special reference to the spread of typhoid fever. 

It understood that Dr. McLaughlin’s address before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents will deal in part with the 
results of this investigation, so far as they have progressed, and 
will point out striking illustrations as to how mortality rates may 
be reduced in this country. 


is 





A New Fire Insurance Law for Wisconsin Proposed by 
the Legislative Investigating Committee—The Insur- 
ance Commissioner Asks for Opinions. 





The Wisconsin Legislative Fire Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee, which has been holding hearings—at intervals—for some 
months on the question of revising the insurance law of the State, 
has agreed upon a tentative bill for introduction in the Legislature 
at its neXt-gession. 

The bill provides for an inspection and rating bureau, to be 
licensed by the State and be under its supervision and control. 
Every company doing business in the State must be a member 
of the bureau, and is forbidden to deviate from its rates. Any 
rate is subject to review by the Commissioner of Insurance upon 
his own motion or upon the complaint of any property’ owner, 
the review to determine whether the schedule has been properly 
applied to the risks and whether the use of the schedule involved 
discrimination within the State. If the rate is found to be dis- 
criminatory the Insurance Commissioner shall fix a rate which 
shall not be discriminatory and which shall be put into effect by 
the bureau. 

The right ‘of appeal to the courts is provided, the change not 
to go into -effeet until after the period allowed for the appeal. 
Upon petition of at least 500 persons or the owners of property 
carrying not less than $10,000,000 of insurance the Governor 
may appoint a committee to investigate the general subject of 
fire insurance rates in the State as to whether they are dis- 
criminatory or unjust as compared with the rates of other States, 
which shall hold public hearings, and if it finds that the State 
rates are unjust and discriminatory shall fix proper rates, with 
a similar provision as regards appeal to the courts. 

Insurance Commissioner Ekern is anxious to obtain the views 
of all interested in fire insurance legislation in the State, as to 
the provisions of the proposed bill, and has sent to a large num- 
ber of persons a series of questions, the answers to which the 
commissioner says shall be held as confidential, if so desired. 
He says in his circular that “it is intended to have the existing 


law amended to embrace the ideas contained in the tentative 
bill. The proposition as to rating, forms and inspections should 
be considered separately. As to these subjects we wish to make 
the bill complete, with the understanding that the committee’s 
report will probably cover other subjects with recommendations 
for legislation.” 

The following are the questions on the bill which are sub- 
nee 


Should the law compel membership in an inspection bureauy 
aa fixed rates, without exception; all reports to be stamped; all 
blanks to be uniform? 

2. Should the law continue to grant power to local boards of 
agents to make and maintain rates, as now provided by Sec. 
1943b, Wis. Stats. ? 

3. Should the commission to review rates as a whole be perma- 
nent, as provided in the Massachusetts law, or special for each 
case? 

4. Should the law require the insurance company to make in- 
spections of all risks (except dwellings) before the policy is 
issued ? 

5. Should the policy contain an agreement on the part of the 
insurance company to maintain periodical inspection of the risk? 

6. Should the law require form of description and conditions 
to be made a part of the survey to be used on all policies ? 

7. Should rates be subject to review by the Commissioner of 
Insurance as to discrimination within the State? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


8. Should the law prohibit all co-operation between companies 
or between agents in fixing rates, leaving every company abso- 
lutely free in this respect? 

9g. Should the law permit/require co-operation between all com- 
panies/groups of companies in making rates—rates to be public 
and to be adhered to? 

10. Should the law permit the co-operation suggested in No. 8, 
providing, however, for a right of review by State authority on 
the question of discrimination in rates between individuals or 
localties or States, or on the question of the adequacy or ex- 
cepa ee oe of all rates? 

. Should rates be fixed by’a State board or commission, the 
comers remaining free to accept or reject risks. at. rates so 
fixed ? 

12. What about a public monopoly of fire insurance, volun- 
tary/compulsory as to owners of property, but to the exclusion 
of all other insurers, with— 

(a) the State directly carrying all the risks, re-insuring in ex- 
ceptional cases only; or 

(b) the State doing the work, and re-insuring the total State 
risk on insurers’ bids for parts thereof? - 


Accompanying the above the commissioner has sent the follow- 
ing comments on fire insurance legislation, and on the ideas em- 
braced in the tentative bill of the legislative committee: 


Co-operation by fire insurance agencies is today prohibited by 
anti-compact and anti-trust laws. It is absolutely essential to 
economy and efficiency. It is unobjectionable if public, open to 
equal participation, and = acts against the public interest are 
prohibited. 

Fire insurance premiums are a tax which should be distributed 
without discrimination in the rates. 

Blanks and practices should be uniform. 

The ends sought are soundness, equity, efficiency and economy. 

Any plan must encourage reduction of fire losses. 

These purposes can best be accomplished by co-operation. 

Fire prevention must be advanced through improved construc- 
tion and inspections. 

Both require an active interest on the part of the owner. 

Inspection is a service to the property owner, but frequently 
misunderstood and sometimes opposed. 

A policy agreement to inspect periodically would: 

(a) Convince owner that his premiums pay for inspection. 

(b) Make owner insist on the inspection. 

(c) Make inspection more thorough. 

(d) Make recommendations more important to owner. 

(e) Change owners’ attitude from hostility to co-operation. 

(f{) Direct attention to fire prevention. 

(g) Promptly reduce fire loss. 

The plan would succeed existing rating methods without dis- 
turbance. 

It allows the companies fullest freedom. 

The plan is capable of continued development. 

Above are some of. the arguments for the plan. 
others, either for or against. 


Please add 
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Royal Exchange Assurance | EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 











FOR 
Seah eae pgs DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH been Scag in een ay) 2 at Ce ee To 
92 William Street, New York Field workers who intend to make a per- 





manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
‘= will be made with first-class men who will give 


RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 





Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 eee time to the business. For particulars 


ee 19108, A, 191,826.28 THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec'y, Chicago No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 





Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 





Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
of New York © 














Vesa ei 8 in ae 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D {iz 
"PRESIDENT, 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
Pree. Bank 


* Good men, whether experienced in life 
insurance or not, may make direct con- 
tracts with this company, for a limited ter- 
ritory if desired,andsecure for themselves, 
in addition to first year’s commission, a 
renewal interest insuring an income for 


Backed by almost illimitable 
resources, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters’ policy is the 
strongest fire policy issued 


North British & Mercantile today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
















the future.* Address the Company at its, 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
‘Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pres. Importers § Traders Nat. Bank 





Gross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 


7 alee Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,727,588 
OFFICE: 
76 WILLIAM STREET, Home Office: Western Office: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST 


New York City. New York . Chicago 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe ; Ins. 
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Co 








LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 





NEW-YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETs. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DrLAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH: AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 


ee ee 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CorNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager 


2O83RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 





FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Back of this “‘“ad’? there is 


Experience—a half century . 


Financial Strength—assets, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality —resulting in lowest net cost to the 
member 

Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 





WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 





Sxorwar 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


LiFe 








CHICAGOSO TEL OE: 


203-205 LA SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK A. 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 2 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 


"ARIZONA. 
ALASKA 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 














GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. Asixty-yearold Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 











An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 


agents to sell life insurance — 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE: COMPANY 
= WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





SAFEZi I~ ND INSURANCE. 
IAGARA 





N 





Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE. OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 


} Nov. 16, { 
( 1912, 








Insurance Company of 
North America 


coun 1795 





PHILADEBLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN,.O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


(German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249.742 









\ of Watertowe, Tt. By 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


< 
Assets, PMRMAEY ET se TOT 2s cicisinls ois 2s <9 slele ic sessional sb.viev aesele $4,000, 428.73 
Total Liabilities, exeont a pitel snr crite ssc cielaissiei0S ollare sie’ © 2,044,458.91 
DUCA aes ab alg cre c's’ = 6 a0 Hei  IGRICOCD DOSE OCI OL aieteibie aie F 500,000, 00 
eroice to Policyholders Pie felesalelearaisieis ein </dve oisleis\ sicko iciale eves ale ole I 955,969.82 
F, . BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


PRAIA DIETS cprineen CMa Kaen ae Teele s nals Gidea Cece Uoisweslleaead e's cne $1,000.000,C0 
aiceth; Sash Bor MUNA NS ow chutoereis SMe pulse stare Pate pis! ei abv, a wiese We. ale Ainpavelsvedhy\ule e/sra.6 $6,852,645, 96 
UT eRIIy al Wester ta tetas alts cise esol tiaten ia cdipiaiaie yeas oh ahlaein a ats e's oe asiste $2, 289,631.94 
MARGINS TOLLE ONCY FIOLGELS cnc sottietls <.c a Fic gy eicelss cds cle sable aloe tecies $3, 289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOS5E has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


\ 


\ 


eW 


AN 
\ 





tf 
ee reeset 
s* aie: ‘ 
ae awe ; 
08 Roce eine 

ee ‘ ; 
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““ We shall have an exhibit at the International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXPOSITION, New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, September 23 to October 3, 1912 (inclusive).”’ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’ has PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—*' The Commercial 


& Financial Chrontcle.”’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 18s1. 
Hon. GEG. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 10912, 








POMGCEM MER Tarchel Css cic G a's. ¢ al goals ere musipialere eine siete slavele 61a ala sloleres.y 9 $2,404,810.80 
Surplusrinn United). States ..</o0sgeiieca te sie cle c wee nlews cece cals 1,027,308.35 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











asia Capital s stele ists's/s > states eee e tence eee ncscecceseseeees $750,000.00 
Remarances and, all ((iabilitvesive. csitcciseiete sisinie oleie nie s.0.s:0.6,66 4,631,620.85 
SEE MCAS Pie Giclete aiatalate se otuls ciel siersie/ais lel tlatnsisiete siavUlmtawisieis ainvele alee oa 2,240,478. 24 

Total January 1, 1912..ccecercresescveces ee cccccccece $7,622,099. 09 


kK DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L, THOMSON, Vice- Pres, HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J]. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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1887 - 1912 


There Are Many 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 
The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘‘Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.’’ 

















\ 
THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE @ WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 







(of Liverpool, England.} 





















cc ° 
Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 
The argument 
that gets the 
business. 


"htra 


life Dusurance hh. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 




















The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


(LIMITED) 
OF LONDON. ENGLAND 


$4,901,712.78 


deposited in the United States for the benefit of United States 
Policyholders. 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 


Employers’ Liability Building, 38 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 


Resident Manager for New York State, 
56 Maiden Lane, New York 























A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 
The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often 
fails to solve through inexperience in such matters. 

At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE - 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent. on the face value of the policy. At 
the death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy be- 
comes payable to other beneficiaries. 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurance Co., *“vitrssuron Pa.” 
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CHARTERED 1811 


GENERAL FIRE NEWARK FIRE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS, FRANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1819 NEWARK, N. J 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


123 William St., New York Assets, . . . .  $1,876;593 29 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., United States Managers Capital, . : . 4 500,000.00 


The GENERAL FIRE is the oldest Fire Insurance Company in France. | Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 
Has made the required deposit, and has been licensed in the Principal 

States of the Union. The GENERAL FIRE is prepared to furnish in- 
demnity to property owners, the character of which is evidenced by its 
large resources and long and honorable career. Its Administrative Board 
is composed of the most influential financial and business men in France. 
Its policy in the United States will accord with its operations in France 
and other countries, where it has always conducted its business with 
the strictest regard for commercial integrity. 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 














4 THE SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 
Provident Life and Trust Co. ||| THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. of NEW YORK 
OF PHILADELPHIA IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— Are you in the business to stay? . Choose a Company good enough 


for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 


Insurance in Force, . . $2538,319,009.00 ing your whole career; . 
(Paid-for basis) OE A ade ereetee teat eer Ape al 
i still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; : 
Assets,. ® ° ° ° ° ° 76,518,945.94 Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) Pe ao wherever you go; 
P he Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
ontin n R rve F 9g 7 way of commissions; 
C 8° oY ; Sse y 0 0,012 81 The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) his money. 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- eae Terns to Freducine. Afeats, Su ‘ 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as GEORGE T. DEXTER, eee Leen 


either insured or beneficiary shall live. 34 Nassau Street . : New York, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 


INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 


COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
9? authorized territory, will be submitted. 


PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 


THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FuR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 


and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. Arthor EB. Childs, Pres. 


HARTFORD LIFE 
| 
| 




















HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


TERLING 


— FIRE -— 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


PHdUENIX $850,000.00 

















! ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) a5 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES HE 
100 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK CITY T#E WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
A. B. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P; BAYARD JOINT 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD § MANAGERS 23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHARTERED 1848 








HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


“This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force. is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less. one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population 
of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 


ASSETS. 


Municipal and R. R. Bonds 
and Stocks st.ceeeko sake $150,530,109.73 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953-89 
RealaEstates > cre ccnsrieris oneteteeee 23,740,237.2 
Cash 4,382,270.90 
Loans to Policyholders........ 16,538,268 .35 
Premiums, deferred and _ in 
course of collection (net).... 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 


OF io TOR RI Lr Ey $352,785,890.36 


6,792,553-19 
45452,497.06 








LIABILITIES. 


$1,596,044. 2: 
5,957,825.56 
306,442,065.00 
6,078,072.70 


Bonuses apportioned ; 
Reinsurance Munds).c ce tere 
All; other Liabilities.i.2. 3... on 








THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 







SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in -1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING torr: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day ‘in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 


$128,468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN -R.. HEGEMANGe eer en President 
HALEY CBISKE... cc cece Vice President 
GEORGE H. GASTON..... 2d Vice President 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
FRANK O. AYRES........4th Vice President 
FYE. TAY LO Rs ere 5th Vice President 
JAMES M. CRAITG........ o, vain he scaete Actuary 
FREDERICK °Hs” ECKER einer Treasurer 
WALTER STABLER@ oe Comptroller 
JAMES) S. ROBERTS eee Secretary 
JAMES. V.: BARRY..2..2. Assistant Secretary 
J.J. THOMPSON a. tee Assistant Secretary 
LEE K. FRANKEL, PH. D...Asst. Secretary 
T,, Ro RICHARDSON eae Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE, Bs SCOTT eee Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr..... Asst. Secretary 
STEWART L. "WOODFORD? 7ienes Counsel 
WM." J.c TULLY.g eee General Solicitor 








THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 








AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 
W. S. MANNERS, M. D...Asst. Med. Direct. 





sani 4 Largest Office Building in the World—Madison Avenue, KE, M. HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med, Direct. 
Capital and Surplus........... 2,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 28rd Stree’ and 24th Street, New York City. Di M...GEDE,=M. Dotee eee Asst. Med. Direct. 
4 = J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct, 

PP OTAl ay. Atak ste yn Neaeteeate eemete $352,785,890. 36 
IJ GAHN teat Manager Ordinary Dept. 


JACOB CHADEAYNE.,Mer. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 


Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. 


The Same Bright Story! 


Our new business for the first ten months of 1912 was far 
larger than for the same months of 1911. Each month was a 
gain month. Reasons :— Unexcelled policy contracts, satisfying 
dividends, low net cost, agents that stick, Massachusetts 
prestige, and a nation-wide reputation for proper treatment 
of policyholders. 














We occasionally: have a general agency opening. Good 


opportunities for district agents. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. | 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 
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Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00 








J. G. Waker, President : 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T, RoGERson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern © Life « 
Company. ie 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 
Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Insurance 


Assets, December 31, 1911......... $7,378,967.24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911...... 5,975,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911.. 1,403,681.91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911... 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 
organization... <. «.......+- --«. 11,859,251.74 





National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 





PURELY MUTUAL 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 






Have You a Future P 


How far along the road to suc- 
cess will you be in ten years ? 
Life insurance selling is a busi- 
ness full of great opportunities. 
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Write us about an 





dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies { 


agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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THE program which has been announced for the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, deserves particular notice, because 
it will bring to the front discussions which may have 
a future influential bearing on three of the most mo- 
mentous problems in life insurance economies. These 
are the proper investment of life insurance funds, the 
better means of prolonging the lives of policyholders, and 
the further development of the policy form. And it is 
also of interest that the occasion will draw to the plat- 
form the presidents of six life insurance companies, the 
commissioners of two State insurance departments, one 
veteran distinguished actuary and one United States Sen- 
ator. The latter will talk on the important subject of 
the investment of insurance funds in the Southern States, 
and—it is to be hoped—discouragingly of compulsory 
laws. Read the program. 


A NUMBER of fire insurance brokers in this city have 
had a meeting and resolved to take action to force the 
Equitable Life and Metropolitan Life to abandon their 
rule that all fire insurance on city property on which they 
have loaned money on mortgage shall be placed by their 
own brokers. Unless the protesting brokers can induce 
the fire insurance companies to refuse writing on the 
property in question until it is thrown open to all brokers, 
it is not apparent how the proposed action can be effected. 
The threat to resort to the courts is irrational. The 
right of the life insurance companies to use their own 
brokers on property of which they are practically the 
largest owners will never be denied by the courts. It 
has been pointed out by the Equitable Life in its memo- 
randum, which we recently printed, that most mortgages 
cover two-thirds of the value of the property on which 
the company has loaned its policyholders money. It is 
therefore the largest owner, and as such is more inter- 
ested in the fire insurance than anyone else can be. “‘The 
right of control,” says the company, “is justly conceded 
to the most interested party as a general rule in transac- 
tions of importance, and there is no sound reason for its 
denial with respect to mortgage fire insurance.” If the 
privilege is conceded to the mortgagor to employ the 
brokers—and as many of them as it pleases him—the 
insurance may be placed in companies which cannot al- 





ways meet their losses, and so the policyholders of the 
life company may be the sufferers. But when the latter 
directs the placing of the insurance it causes the risks 
not only to be insured with the most approved fire com- 
panies, but also to be distributed among the various com- 
panies so that a single company or a few companies will 
not insure all its risks in one locality. The Equitable 
Life, for instance, has so vast an interest in mortgaged 
buildings that it requires over two hundred fire insurance 
companies to carry the risks, and it is expedient in times 
of stress to reinsure some risks, when consultation with 
many brokers would occasion dangerous delays and com- 
plications. It is evident therefore that the mortgagee in 
this case should have complete control of the fire insur- 
ance and the method of placing it. The rule at any rate 
gives satisfaction to the policyholders, who are the par- 
ties chiefly concerned. It was intimated at the brokers’ 
meeting that the State Superintendent of Insurance had 
promised to interfere. If that should happen, we presume 
that there would be a real ground for an appeal to the 
courts. But the Insurance Department is not likely to 
consider the matter unless some formal complaint is sub- 
mitted to it. 

ATTENTION has again been directed to the value of the 
widows’ income policy by further instances reported in 
the newspapers of losses by widows of their insurance 
bequests by bad investments. There are always lying 
in wait for the woman in possession—possibly for the 
first time—of an unusual sum of money, specious ad- 
venturers, who can persuade her to place it into schemes 
promising fabulous returns. Of late some of the stock 
sellers for prospective life insurance companies in the 
West have been putting forth to widows with newly ac- 
quired life insurance money alluring assurance of large 
profits which can never be realized. The arrest about 
two years ago of the members of an investment firm 
located in the Flatiron Building, New York, will be re- 
called in this connection. By special appeals they per- 
suaded many women to entrust their funds to them for 
investment and afterward made no returns. It suggested 
the advice in these columns at the time to life insurance 
companies to accompany their drafts in payment of ter- 
minated policies with advice to the recipients to keep 
away from financial sharks. Protection to the widow, 
however, can best be provided by prevention. The head 
of the family can do it by taking out a form of policy 
which will leave his accumulated fund, when he dies, in 
the custody of the company which insures him, to be 
paid at stated periods to the beneficiary during her life- 
time. Such a policy is the monthly income policy of the 
New York Life, and another is the continuous instalment 
policy of the Mutual Life. Other companies have similar 
policies under various names. They furnish an abso- 
lutely safe method of conserving the funds of widows 
and orphans. The company paper of the Mutual Life 
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this month has some pertinent remarks on this widows’ 
protective policy, which applies to the others of the same 
kind. It says: 

Every policy issued by the Mutual Life today contains options of settle- 
ment under which the insured can provide that the proceeds of the policy 
at his death may be paid to the beneficiary in the form of a yearly or 
monthly income, the income to be paid in twenty years absolutely, and as 
much longer as the beneficiary may live. If the insured himself does not 
in his lifetime designate this form of settlement, the beneficiary may elect 
to have the proceeds thus disbursed in the form of a life income. In this 
way the funds are absolutely safe—the safest investment in the world—the 
income is certain for a period or twenty years whether the beneficiary 
lives so long or not, during which time the youngest child will become 
self supporting, and if the beneficiary lives longer than twenty years the 
income will be continued during her remaining lifetime. This relieves 
the beneficiary of all care of investment, of all worry and doubt, and pro- 
vides an income that will be paid promptly on the day it is due, in good 
times and bad, and with never an iota of expense. It is an income which 
the beneficiary cannot assign or encumber, which cannot be dissipated in 
advance, and which can never be lost. 





facts and Opinions. 





An instructive and interesting lecture on “The Chemistry 
of Fire” was given at the Insurance Library on Tuesday even- 
ing by Ernest S. Clayton, chief engineer of the Hudson In- 
spection Bureau, with accompanying demonstrations. Mr. 
Clayton is wel! equipped with a knowledge of the subject, and 
the experiments he gave were timely and enlightening. On 
account of the experiments being so closely interwoven with 
the address it is impossible to reproduce it in full. Mr. 
Clayton explained the apparent anomaly of water as a fire 
extinguishing agent by showing that while water is composed 
of oxygen gas and hydrogen, the first being a fire supporting 
gas and the other an inflammable gas, water is a chemical 
compound, known as a stable compound or one not easily 
dissociated, and it is capable of absorbing tremendous vol- 
umes of heat before changing its state. For instance, the 
amount of heat required to raise a pound of water from 
freezing point to boiling point will raise a pound of iron from 
the freezing temperature to 1,650 degrees, or approximately 
eight times the temperature of boiling water. Outside of its 
fire-blanketing qualities the heat-absorbing quality of water 
makes it our most practical fire extinguisher. Mr. Clayton 
said he believes spontaneous combustion is responsible for 
many more fires than it is credited with, and gave a detailed 
explanation of this phenomenon. He showed by an experi- 
ment with powdered antimony and chlorine gas that oxygen 
is not the only fire-supporting gas. The concluding experi- 
ment was one to illustrate the familiar dust explosion, which 
was watched with deep interest by those present: Mr. Clay- 
ton-explained that metal dust is susceptible to fire and explo- 
sion as well as other dust, and recounted a number of dust 
explosions of recent happening in and about New York. The 
attendance was very large, a number being unable to gain 
admittance to the library. 


Bureau companies are much interested in the result of the 
reinsurance of the Insurance Company of the State of Illinois 
by the Hanover Fire of New York, since it is the first in- 
stance of the reinsurance of a Bureau company by a Union 
company since the adoption of the co-operation agreement. 
It is known that the chance to enter the strictly Bureau 
agencies, from which Union companies are otherwise de- 
barred, was one of the influences affecting the reinsurance 
deal. It is also learned that one Eastern Union company had 
figured on purchasing the Insurance Company of the State 
of Illinois, and presumed that it would be able to maintain 
the status of the latter company as a Bureau organization,. 
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even after its ownership was transferred to the Union com- 
pany. It counted on being able to continue in the Bureau 
agencies without any change of commission agreement for 
several years, but when it was found that this concession 
would not be allowed the deal for the purchase was called off. 
Both the Union and Bureau members of the conference com- 
mittee appear to be confident that some way will be found 
out of the difficulty which has arisen from the controversy 
over the mixed agencies. The Union companies have re- 
ported on the number of their agencies which are affected by 
the Niagara Falls ruling governing the Bureau agencies 
which were made mixed by companies which joined the 
Union since January I, 1910. This information is now being 
collated in the Bureau offices, and as soon as it is ready for 
intelligent action will be submitted to the conference com- 
mittee. A meeting is expected not later than Monday of 
next week. 


The New York World of Thursday says: “Life and accident 
insurance companies were a unit in declining to write policies 
on the lives of Rose, Weber, Vallon and Schepps. The busi- 
ness was offered by a World reporter. ‘We wouldn’t touch 
that business with a 10-foot pole,’ declared George T. Wilson, 
second vice president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
‘Such business would not. be written by us under any circum- 
stances. I do not believe any life or casualty company would 
look at it for a second. Writing such policies would be gam- 
bling, not insurance. Lloyds of London is probably the 
only insurance interest that would consider writing such poli- 
cies, and even they would probably hesitate over a risk of this 
nature.’ The business was also refused by Louis Linzmeyer, 
vice president of the Manhattan Life; by A. H. Gseller, gen- 
eral manager of the National Life; by the Fidelity Mutual 
Life; by A. A. Mosher, manager of a branch of the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, and by S. Z. Goodstein, 
agency supervisor of the Continental Casualty. The National 
Accident Society and the Equitable Accident Company also 
declined it. Willcox, Peck & Hughes, insurance brokers, who 
do a large amount of American business for the London 
Lloyds, stated through Vice President J. C. Eustace that 
Lloyds might consider the risk at a big premium, but that 
they would have to be communicated with by cable direct.” 


The engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
report that the conflagration hazard in the congested value 
district of Indianapolis is high on account of the large amount 
of joisted brick construction and numerous floor openings, 
excessive areas and unprotected mutual exposures: The 
streets are of fair width, and the hazard is further minimized 
by an adequate water supply at good pressures and an effi- 
cient fire department. The minor mercantile districts extend 
along single streets and should not be subject to spreading 
fires. Manufacturing plants and groups are scattered, and the 
hazard runs from low to moderate. The residential portions 
are largely of frame construction with shingle roofs. The 
hazard of flying brand fires is severe. It is noted that the 
companies are undermanned. The apparatus is mostly in 
good condition and fairly well distributed. The alarm sys- 
tem is fairly reliable except for the use of open alarm circuits. 
The building laws are deficient in several important particu- 
lars. Enforcement is good, but the department is under- 
manned. A good code has been prepared. General ‘building 
conditions have improved since 1906, but are still weak. Laws 
are inadequate as to explosives and inflammables. Super- 
vision of electrical installations is delegated by the city to the 
insurance inspection bureau. The number of fires is high 
and the average loss low. 
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The following fire insurance companies under the manage- 
ment of Crum & Forster, of New York, have been withdrawn 
by them from membership in the Western Union: The North 
River, Nassau and Empire City of New York city; Union of 
Buffalo, Dutchess of Poughkeepsie and Richmond of Staten 
Island. The resignations are*to take effect at once. A Chi- 
cago dispatch to the Journal of Commerce gives the following 


statement of the motives which have induced the withdrawal: 

In consideration of an agreement that the companies represented by 
Crum & Forster will remove as quickly as possible from all Union agencies, 
the governing committee believes that it will be to the interest of all con- 
cerned that the ninety day notice required by the rules be waived, and 
urges that their resignations be permitted to take effect at once. These 
resignations have been expected for some time, and are the natural result 
of the purchase of the control of the Williamsburgh City, a bureau company, 
by the Crum & Forster interests, these being followed by a reorganization 
of the various companies, the Empire City having already been merged 
with the Williamsburgh City. It is understood that the ultimate intention 
is to merge all the companies into two strong institutions, and at first it 
was thought that the Williamsburgh City might continue as a Bureau com- 
pany, and the North River as a Union company, since the official manage- 
ment would be separate. It was soon shown’ that this would be impossible, 
and for that reason the resignations were expected, since the Williamsburgh 
City was widely planted throughout the West as a Bureau company, while 
the Crum & Forster companies, which had only recently entered into the 
Union, were in comparatively few Union agencies besides the excepted 
cities. 


A meeting of New York fire insurance brokers opposed to 
the rule in force by the Equitable Life and Metropolitan Life, and 
extending to other life insurance companies, of requiring the fire 
insurance on property on which they hold mortgages to be placed 
by their own brokers, was held at 19 Liberty street, New York, 
on Tuesday. About two hundred local brokers were present. D. 
F. Driscoll, who originated the meeting, presided. He told of 
his own experience in the way of loss of business as the result of 
the regulations of the Equitable and Metropolitan, and said he had 
been assured by Insurance Superintendent Emmet. that if there 
was enough to the matter he would take it up. Mr. Driscoll made 
the specific charge that all the fire insurance business of the two 
companies was handled by the firm of Dutcher & Edmister and 
Edward C. Jordan, the son of a retired controller of the Equit- 
able. After I. Tanenbaum—who urged a peaceful protest at first 
to be followed by legal action if necessary—and other brokers had 
related their experiences along the same line, it was decided that 
a committee of fifteen, of whom five should be selected at once, 
be appointed by the chair to circulate a petition among the fire in- 
surance brokers covering the question at issue. The five chosen 
by the chair were Francis H. Ross, Charles Rosensweig, Charles 
A. Rogers, Charles L. Fosdick and L. B. Elliman. 


_ The National Fire Protection Association has issued a spe- 
cial bulletin on holiday fire hazards, warning the insured as 
to the proper precautions. It says: 


Stores, churches and bazaars—Light, inflammable decorations make fires 
easy to start and easy to spread. A match, a gas flame or an electrical 
defect may do it. Watch gas jets. Decorations may be carried against them 
by air currents. Watch smokers. Do not permit them to light cigars 
inside buildings. Do not make the slightest change in electric wiring 
without consulting electrical inspector. Warnings for the home: Do not 
decorate your Christmas tree with paper, cotton or any other inflammable ma- 
terial, Use metallic tinsel and other non-inflammable decorations only, and 
set the tree securely so that the children in reaching for things cannot tip 
it over. Do not. use cotton to represent snow. If you must have snow use 
asbestos fibre. Do not permit children to light or relight the candles while 
parents are not present. They frequently set fire to their clothing instead. 
The tree itself will burn when needles have become dry. Do not leave 
matches within reach of children at holiday time. Candles are meant to 
be lighted, and if the children can get matches they will experiment with 
them. They imitate their elders. Read your insurance policies! Before 
attempting any hasty or ill-advised decoration which may cause fire, examine 
your insurance contracts, and see if the policies contain anything like 
this: ‘‘This entire policy unless otherwise provided by agreement indorsed 
hereon, or added hereto, shall be void, etc., etc.,”’ “if the hazard be in- 
creased by any means within the control or knowledge of the insured.” If 
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you burn you want your indemnity; do nothing therefore to impair your 
contract. 


The Coast Review says that a decision of much interest has 
been recently given by the California District Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Sievers vs. Union Assurance Society, 
Ltd., of London. <A building was erected on leased land and 
rented out. The lease provided that the building should re- 
vert to the owner of the land at its termination. About 
twelve months before the end of the term the building was 
totally destroyed by fire, the agreed value at the time being 
well above the amount of the insurance. The Union offered 
the insured the rental which would have been received by 
him from his tenants during the balance of the term of the 
lease, had the building not been destroyed, less the rental he 
would have had to pay for the land during the same period. 
He refused the offer, sued for the face of the policy and was 
successful in the Superior Court (Graham, J.). The Appellate 
Court has now reversed the judgment and sustained the posi- 
tion of the Union, holding that only the interest of the in- 
sured was covered (not the property itself), and that the 
company had, in the first instance, tendered a sufficient 
amount in settlement of the claim. The doctrine that the 
insured cannot make a profit by the burning of his property 
was maintained. 


After hearing a number of fire underwriters on the subject 
of uniform classification of risks and considering the briefs 
which they had already filed, the committee of insurance 
commissioners, which was in session on Friday of last week 
at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, decided to refer the mat- 
ter to the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
which will be held in New York in December. The com- 
mittee in session last week was composed of William T. Em- 
met, of New York, chairman; Herman L. Elkern, of Wis- 
consin; James R. Young, of North Carolina; Frederick W. 
Potter, of Iillinois, and Burton Mansfield, of Connecticut. 
The underwriters’ committee.consisted of Cecil F. Shallcross, 
of the Royal; M. O. Brown, of the Westchester; E. G. Rich- 
ards, of the North British and Mercantile, and John H. Stod- 
dard, of the New York Underwriters’ Agency. The New 
York Insurance Department was also represented by Deputy 
Superintendents Appleton and Hoey. ‘The position taken by 
the fire underwriters was that the attempt at general classi- 
fication while causing great expenes to the companies would 
necessarily be very imperfect and of little practical value as a 
determination of correct rates. 


The Western Union Fire of Seattle has been incorporated 
under the laws of Washington and will merge the North 
Coast Fire of Seattle and the Western Union Fire of Canada, 
the addition of other companies being expected later. J. E. 
Chilberg. a business man of Seattle, who was president of 
the Seattle Exposition in I909, is president, and J. W. Mc- 
Burney, president of the North Coast Fire; Mr. Desbrisay, 
president of the Western Union Fire, and A. A. McLean, 
formerly Attorney General of British Columbia, are vice 
presidents. William B. Bierce, managing director of the 
Western Union Fire of Canada and formerly of Bierce & 
Sage, of Detroit, is secretary, with James F. Land, a Seattle 
banker, as treasurer. The organization committee of the new 
company is composed largely of Seattle bankers, who seek to 
build up a strong fire insurance company in the Pacific North- 
west, and expect to have the entire capital taken up by 
mergers by January I. 


The biennal meeting of the electrical committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will be held in March in 
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New York city. The day and place of the meeting will be 
announced later. The provisions of the National Electrical 
Code as they now exist will be the principal matter for con- 
sideration, and it has been requested that any desired change 
in, or addition to, the code be forwarded to the secretary of 
the committee before January 15 next, in order that they may 
be printed in the Bulletin, the committee and other interested 
parties thus having opportunity to consider the same in ad- 
vance of the meeting. Final action on suggestions not re- 
ceived in season for consideration by the committee before 
the meeting will only be taken by unanimous consent. The 
meeting will be open to all interested, and such persons are 
urged to be present so as to give the committee the advan- 
tage of their experience and advice. F. E. Cabot, of Boston, 
is chairman of the electrical committee, and Ralph Sweet- 
land, 141 Milk street, Boston, secretary. 


The committee of fire underwriters having in charge the 
Missouri rating situation, after carefully considering the re- 
cent letters and circulars sent out by Superintendent Blake, 
recommends under advice of counsel that no answer be made 
by any of the companies to these letters or circulars. It says 
to the companies doing busines in Missouri: 


There is nothing in the law of Missouri, or in the opinion of its Attorney 
General, prohibiting each company for itself from obtaining adequate rates 
in that State, and each company has the right to insist upon the latest 
advisory estimates. These estimates are the result of the latest inspection, 
and represent conditions as they exist today in individual risks. The 
record of the State for the past three years shows that companies are 
losing money in Missouri, and the loss ratio of all companies for the year 
1912 to date can hardly be less than 70 per cent. We submit herewith the 
opinion of Judge Bates, and would also call your attention to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas, which emphasizes 
Judge Bates’ opinion to the effect that the rate law absolutely repeals the 
anti-trust law of Missouri so far as it relates to fire insurance companies. 
Your committee, therefore, advise that each company for itself can safely 
insist upon the collection of the advisory rates, which are intended to be 
reasonable, just and non-discriminatory under the provisions of the law. 





A hearing in the proceedings instituted against the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Fire Underwriters by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, through Attorney General Bell, was in progress in the 
Equity Court at Pittsburgh this week. The dissolution of the 
board is asked for on the ground that it constitutes an illegal 
combination in restraint of the fire insurance business in this 
county. It is further alleged that the board practically con- 
stitutes a monopoly of the fire insurance business in this dis- 
trict, and companies and agents not affiliated with its organi- 
zation are unable to do business here. Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Cunningham has been representing the State in these pro- 
ceedings. Among the witnesses examined have been Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner McCulloch, W. O. Robb, of , New 
Y otk, atid Sécretanyany eerie mw Omen emportd sett. 1s 
understood that proceedings will also be instituted against 
the Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwriters: 


In the case of Hauser vs. the North British and Mer- 
cantile the New York Court of Appeals has sustained the 
Appellate Division in the overthrow of the section of the in- 
surance law requiring brokers of fire insurance to be “princi- 
pally engaged” in the insurance business. This leaves the 
field open to all comers again, and those who paid their 
money for licenses will probably have it refunded to them. 
The opinion was written by Justice Gray, who said that there 
was no reason why the business of fire insurance should be 
restricted to any class of persons nor why a broker should 
be debarred from engaging in other lines of activity. The 
new law to have gone into effect on January I is also an- 
nulled by the decision. It is understood that a bill to meet 
the situation will be prepared by the Insurance Department 
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and introduced early in the coming session of the New York - 
Legislature. 





The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court 
sitting at Albany last week affirmed, with costs, the 
judgment obtained by the Ampersand Hotel Company against 
the German-American insurance company. The principal 
question in dispute in this case arose by reason of the ex- 
istence of a chattel mortgage covering the chattels that were 
destroyed by fire and which, it was claimed by the insurance 
company, was without its knowledge and to which it had not 
consented. The hotel company met that contention by offer- 
ing proof to the effect that the general agents of the imsur- | 
ance company knew at the time of the issuance of the policy 
of the existence of the chattel mortgage in question, and in 
consequence it could not avail itself of the chattel mortgage 
as a defense. ; 


A telegram from Lawrenceburg, Ind., tells of an unusual 
cause of fire as follows: “An English sparrow was the cause 
of three houses catching fire here and had it not been for 
the prompt work of neighbors all would have been destroyed. 
The sparrow was building a nest under the eaves of the home 
of Mrs. Mary Webber when it picked up a long cotton string 
from a pile of rubbish that had just been burned. With the 
burning string the sparrow. flew to Otto McCreighton’s house 
and then to the roof of Mrs. Sophia Shaffer’s house, then to 
Manual Woest’s home, where it dropped the string. A fire: 
started in the shingles of each building.” The Olympia 
Record says that with the rats working underground and the 
sparrows in the air, the fire underwriters have a mighty poor 
chance. 


The opening attack on the constitutionality of the sections 
of the recent postal appropriation act, requiring daily news- 
papers to give postal authorities access to their circulation 
records and all papers to publish the names of their stock- 
holders and bondholders, as well as to label paid articles as 
advertisements, was made in Washington on Monday before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a printed brief 
fled by Robert C. Morris and G. B. Plante, on behalf of the 
Journal of Commerce, of New York. The case is set for argu- 
ment orally on December 2. The attorneys for the newspaper 
contend principally that the sections violate the constitutional 
liberty of the 25,000 newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
published throughout the United States. 


The Southern States Life of Atlanta is preparing to prose- 
cute to the limit the men who swore falsely to the death of 
A. J. Fenn, resulting in an order of court for the payment of 
his insurance, although the company contended that it was a 
case of mysterious disappearance. The two men swore that 
Fenn, when in company with them, fell overboard from a 
boat in Florida and was drowned. This has been disproved, 
Fenn being found alive, and the men now claim that they 
swore merely that Fenn had fallen overboard, and that they 
did not swear that hé was drowned. The insurance company, 
however, claims to be able to prove that Fenn did not even 
go on the boat trip with them, and proposes to prosecute them 
to the limit as a warning. 





The annual meeting of the Eastern Union was held on 
Thursday at the Downtown Association, at which the present 
officers were unanimously re-elected as follows: President, Henry 
FE. Rees; vice president, A. E. Duncan; secretary, Howard De 
Mott; treasurer, George W. Burchell. The items of business 
considered were largely routine. The election of A. W. Perry, 


‘ secretary of the St. Paul Fire and Marine, to membership was 
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unanimous. Uniform clauses and forms in Union territory will 


be considered by a special committee of five to be appointed by 
the president. Suitable resolutions were adopted concerning 
the death of E. H. A. Correa, vice president of the Home in- 
surance company, and Major Harding, of Chicago. The meet- 
ing was a brief one. 

At the hearing before the Ohio Insurance Department of 
the charge of twisting made against the casualty department 
of the National Life of the U. S. A., the evidence prepared by 
the Southern Surety Company was presented. Question was 
raised as to the legality of the ruling made by the department 
against twisting, and definite answer was postponed until both 
parties to the controversy might present briefs dealing with 
the assumption of this power of regulation by the department. 
It is probable that in any event resort will be made to the 
courts to secure a legal precedent on the subject. A similar 
hearing was had on the charges of the American Liability 
againts the Prudential Casualty, decision also being reserved. 


The Prudential has brought suit in the United States Court 
against Dr. Charles F. Mohr, of Providence, R. I, charging him 
with conspiracy and with having fraudulently obtained two in- 
surance policies in January, 1907, aggregating $5,500, on the life 
of Joseph P. Hennon, a nephew of Mrs. Mohr, knowing that the 
young man was afflicted with an incurable disease. The plaintiff 
also contended that Dr. Mohr had applied to several other insur- 
ance companies for policies on the life of Hennon, bringing the 
total amount of insurance sought to $23,500. The defense, in 
denying the charges, said that the insured, Hennon, who died 
about October, 1907, had been passed by medical examiners for the 
insurance company. The case is not finished. 





The American Institute of Actuaries held its autumn meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, 
of last week. O. J. Arnold, secretary and actuary of the 
Illinois Life, presided as president, and I. Charles Steliz, of 
the Security Life of America, acted as secretary. There were 
no set papers read, but various topics. Among them cost of 
reinsurance, partnership insurance, the value of agency re- 
newals, the maximum expenses which can be incurred for 
new business and the comparatively effect on surplus of non- 
participating and participating policies were discussed. On 
Friday evening an informal dinner took place at the hotel 
followed by a theatre party. 


It is understood that the fire insurance companies will de- 
cline to furnish the State Rating Board of Kentucky with the 
information asked for as to rates and other statistics outside 
of that State. They will furnish the information as regards 
Kentucky business so far as they are able, but will limit 
their response to the inquiring State. It is reported that 
George H. Holt, of the Policyholders’ Union, is back of at 
least part of this inquiry for the experience of the companies 
in the other States, as he has included all those in which he 
has. any hopes or ambition of making profitable deals for 
himself in the way of rate regulation. 


The committee for which A. C. Wegner is conducting the 
anti-rebate cases in Chicago is appealing to the Appellate 
Court from the action of Judge Blake, of the Municipal Court, 
in dismissing, at the instance of the State’s attorney, nine 
cases because they had not been brought by the county 
official. Papers were completed in a number of the cases last 
week and the balance were filed on Monday. The committee 
has also taken an appeal in two cases against the Mutual Life 
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of New York and one against the Columbian National Life, 
which were tried and decided in favor of the deféndants. 


At a meeting of the British Medical Association on Tues- 
day a resolution was adopted declaring that the latest pro- 
posals of Chancellor of the Exchequer Lloyd George in re- 
gard to the compensation of doctors under the British Na- 
tional Insurance Act were “unworkable and derogatory to the 
medical profession, and consequently the profession declines 
to undertake service under the act and the regulations as at 
present instituted.” It was added, however, that the physi- 
cians were willing to confer with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with a view to settling the points in dispute. 

In the matter of the deposit of the funds of the Sovereign 
of Canada with the New York Trust Company, which the 
depositor desires to withdraw, as it has reinsured its business in 
the United States, the referee, George Gordon Battle, to whom 
the matter was referred, has rendered a decision that it would not 
be for the benefit or security of the policyholders and creditors 
to revoke the trustee deed and turn the funds over to H. S. Wil- 
son, United States manager of the Canada company, but that it 
would be perfectly safe to turn them over to the Superintendent 
of Insurance. The matter is therefore still unsettled. 





According to a report filed with the Governor of Kentucky 
the former Insurance Commissioner of the State, Charles W. 
Bell, is short im his accounts with the State $20,730, which 
represents licenses on which he failed to collect the fees. The 
report says that the books of the department from 1908 to the 
close of the term of Mr. Bell in January, 1912, were very 
badly kept. The inspector was compelled to go to stub 
books instead of finding records on the ledger. He says 
there is no evidence that this money has been paid into the 
treasury. 

The course in correspondence now under way at the In- 
surance Library, with W. O. Runnels, of Columbia Univers- 
ity as instructor, is proving a very popular one. especially 
with those who wish to prepare themselves for advanced 
positions. The class is conducted in three sections, two for 
men and one for women, and in all about 200 are taking 
the course. On account of the Thanksgiving holiday next 
week the Thursday night class will meet on Monday night 
at the usual time and place. 


The joint supervisory committee for the Rocky Mountain 
field put into effect for that territory all the new rules adopted 
by the Western Union at its recent meeting, together with 
the new co-operation agreement, but did not include the 
changes in term rates. It was felt that because of the com- 
paratively low loss ratio of the territory and the agitation for 
a reduction it would be unwise to enforce a term rule which 
tended to increase rates on the presumably more desirable 
classes of property. 


A meeting of the companies writing farm insurance in the 
West has been called for Chicago on next Tuesday, to con- 
sider various improvements and changes needed for the proper 
conduct of the business. Most of the companies report their 
farm losses this year as being larger than usual in. spite of 
the general prosperity of the farmer. The introduction of 
modern hazards such as gasoline and electricity are largely 
responsible for this increase. 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters has appointed 
Charles S. Fowler assistant general counsel of its legislative 
bureau, of which O. B. Ryon is general counsel. Mr. Fowler 
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will take office on December 1. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, and is well known to the insurance business since 1908 
as Second Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, prior to which he was for thirteen years chief 
examiner of the Civil Service Commission. It is understood 
that C. J. Doyle, present Secretary of State and former State 
Fire Marshal of Illinois, will also be connected with the 
Bureau. 





The insurance law of New Mexico provides that if an 
underwriters’ annex is admitted to the State it must be re- 
garded as a separate company and make the $10,000 deposit 
required. The Attorney General has ruled, however, that the 
New York Underwriters need not make the deposit if it uses 
the policy of the Hartford Fire, while the Philadelphia Under- 
writers, being guaranteed by two companies, could not com- 
ply with the rule and was required to put up $20,000 additional 
deposit. 





The Puget Sound Metal Workers, together with several in- 
surance companies, began suit at Seattle against the Great 
Northern Railroad for $300,000 damages, charging that the 
fire which swept the water front at Seattle in June, I910, 
was started by a spark from a Great Northern switch engine. 
The suit has been settled out of court for $75,000, and it is 
assumed that the other similar cases will be compromised on 
about the same basis. 





The Chicago agents of the Mutual Benefit Life held a 
luncheon and agency meeting at the Hotel La Salle in that 
city on Tuesday, November 12. George Pick, the general 
agent, presided, and forty agents were present. The new 
special dividend for 1913 was discussed, and a number of 
talks on various agency subjects were made by the agents. 
Melville Young, of New York, spoke on “The Art of Pres- 
entation and Closing.” 


The lecture by George Richards on “The Doctrine of Sub- 
rogation in Its Practical Application to Insurance,’ to be 
given before the Insurance Society of New York at the New 
York board room, 123 William street, at 5:15 next Tuesday 
afternoon, will be one of the notable events in the society’s 
season. Mr. Richards is a recognized authority on insurance 
law. A large attendance is expected. 


That an insurance company after the expiration of the time 
may waive the provisions of a fire policy requiring proof of 
loss within sixty days and thereby make itself responsible under 
the policy was the decision of the Washington Supreme Court 
in the case of C. M. Hatcher against the Sovereign Fire Assur- 
ance company of Canada. Judgment against the company on 
the policy is affirmed. 


Question has been raised as to the employment of the 
insurable value clause as applied to buildings in Tennessee. 
The general impression is that the insurable value contract 
is entirely optional under the Tennessee law. The statute 
provides that where the clause is used the policy is forfeited 
if indemnity in excess of that permitted is procured. 

At its meeting on Tuesday the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters decided to extend the entire supervision of the 
board to Brooklyn and Queens, and to publish surveys of the 
principal risks therein, same as is now done for risks in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. The committee on surveys and com- 
mittee on finance each made a report on the subject. 


Five more fraternals have been ousted from Georgia by the 
Insurance Commissioner, namely: The Fraternal Life Asso- 


ciation, Atlanta; Fraternal Provident Association, Atlanta; 
Homesteaders, Des Moines, Ia.; National Fraternal Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, Chicago, and the Southern Protective As- 
sociation, Atlanta and Montgomery. 


The resignations of Wilbur Wynant and William R. Luke, 
president and vice president of the Toledo Life, have been 
accepted by the directors of the company. Mr. Wynant said 
that his resignation was due to the fierce attacks made upon 
the company by W. H. Hunt, of Cleveland, al even he says 
that he is innocent of the charges made. 


The insurgent Woodmen of Nebraska, who are opposing 
the increase in rates made by the recent head camp, asked 
Governor Aldrich to call a special session of the Legislature 
to adopt laws forbidding the increase. The Governor refused. 
on the ground that the Legislature would be regularly in ses- 
sion within two months. 


Among the insurance commissioners whose political parties 
triumphed in the late election are Messrs. Ekern, of Wisconsin, 
and Preus, of Minnesota. The election of a Democratic Governor 
in Michigan probably means that Commissioner Palmer will not 
be reappointed. Auditor Bleakley, of Iowa, was re-elected by a 
large majority. : 








The following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year by the Vermont Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents: President: H. H. Hikok, Burlington; vice presidents, 
A. E. Plaistridge, Northfield; Guy E. Wilson, Bethel; secre- 
tary, George F. Root, Newport; treasurer, Walter Clark, Rut- 
land. 


The District of Columbia Insurance Department is making 
an examination of the Firemen’s insurance company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is about to apply for admission to the 
State of New York. If it receives a license here it will be 
represented in the metropolitan district by Newman & Mac- 
bain. 





The West Coast Life insurance company announces the fol- 
lowing official appointments following the death of its former 
president, Henry J. Crocker: Thomas L. Miller, president; 
C. O. G. Miller, vice president; Julian Sonntag, second vice 
president; A. J. Merle, member of executive committee. 


The November dinner of the Chicago Life Underwriters” 
Association came off at the Hamilton Club November 21, the 
speakers including Darby A. Day, Chicago manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York, and the Rev. Charles Bayard 
Mitchell, of St. James Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Minnesota Conservation Congress will be held in 
Minneapolis next week, and one of the principal speakers will 
be Willard Done, Insurance Commissioner of Utah and chair- 
man of the committee on publicity and education of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


A remarkable address on “Use and Occupancy Insurance” 
was given by General Adjuster William N. Bament, of the 
Home insurance company, before the Fire Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia on Monday evening. The address will be 
given in full in a later issue. 


The Anthracite Trust Company, of Scranton, Pa., has ap- 
plied to the Scranton Life for a $1,000 policy on the life of 


.each of its employees under the group form of life insurance 
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which is rapidly becoming popular. The trust company will 
pay the entire premiums. 9 





The loss on the home of Edward Whittaker, president of 


the Boatmen’s Bank of St. Louis, which has been in contro- 


versy for some time, has been adjusted at $55,802 on insur- 
ance of $50,000 on the building and at $29,000 on contents, 
with insurance of $50,000. 


Insurance Commissioner Ballard, of Oklahoma, has won 
the $90,000 damage suit instituted against him by the Union 
Mutual Fire of Enid, Okla., as a result of his action in revok- 
ing the license of that company to write insurance in Okla- 
homa. 


The United Owners’ Fire insurance company and the Con- 
servative Fire insurance company have been chartered in Illi- 
nois by the same men, to operate on the stock basis with a 
capital of $1,000,000 each, with headquarters in Springfield. 





Word was received by United States Manager F. O. Affeld, 
of the Hamburg-Bremen, on Friday of the death of Baron 
von Feilitzsch, who has for more than twenty-five years rep- 
represented the company at Berlin, Germany. 


The Washington Insurance Department has refused to li- 
cense the German-American of Pittsburgh because of its sim- 
ilarity in the name to the German-American of New York, 
which is already operating in the State. 


It is said that Insurance Superintendent Moore, of Ohio, 
will not continue in office after next spring, but will retire and 
allow the new Governor to name his successor then instead 
of waiting until the end of his term. 


It is announced that Insurance Commissioner-elect H. O. 
Fishback, of the Washington Insurance Department, has ar- 
ranged to retain Frank C. Houghton as actuary under the 
new administration. 





One of the proposed amendments to the Louisiana Consti- 
tution, which was adopted by the people at the late election, 
exempts from taxation the legal reserve of Louisiana life in- 
surance companies. 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has elected 
President E. G. Snow, of the Home, to serve the unexpired 
term of the late E. H. A. Correa on the executive committee 
of the board. 


The United Mutual Life of Pittsburgh, Pa., has completed 
its organization with the election of the Hon. Joseph A. 
Langfitt as president and W. A. Roberts as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Hartford Life has discontinued its First National Bank 
agency in Chicago, consolidating the business under H. B. 
Johnston, the Chicago manager, in the Hartford Building. 


The Gem City Life of Dayton, Ohio, has been completely 
reorganized, and H. R. Stapp, manager for the Travelers at 
Dayton, has been elected general manager. 


Fire losses have been unusually heavy in the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan this year, the losses for the first ten 


months of 1912 nearing $750,000, 
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The Western Reserve Fire of Cleveland has reinsured all its 
outstanding business in the Queen of New York, and will . 
retire from the field. ~ - - »- <n 





The executive committee of the American Life Convention 
will meet in the offices of the Federal Life in Chicago De- 
cember 3. 


The First National Fire of Washington, D. C., has been 
admitted to Pennsylvania. 








Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Continental: Arthur E, White, special agent in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. 


Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania: H. W. Stephenson, gen- 
eral agent for Canada, with headquarters at Toronto. 


Niagara Fire: Ralph H. Reynold, special agent for Arizona and California. 


Sun of London: Louis B. Gross, agent, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati; R. F. Howe, State agent for Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Omaha; E. D. Marr will continue as State agent for Kansas alone, 


with headquarters at Kansas City. 


special 


Mr. Herman F, G. Hartung has been appointed manager of the fidelity and 
surety department of the New York office of the American Fidelity 
Company. Mr. Hartung was connected for five years with the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, and for the past two years with the National 


Surety Company. He is a member of the New York bar. 


Dr, C. H. Philpott, former vice president of the Des Moines Life, is 
critically ill at his home in Des Moines. Following the absorption of 
the Des Moines Life by the National Life of the U. S, A., Dr. Philpott 
attempted the organization of a new life insurance company in Des 
Moines, but his illness has put an end to the project. 


Mr. George H. Schneider, as receiver for the German Mutual Life of 
Chicago has sued the German National Life, which has contracted to 
reinsure the members of the Mutual, holding that it has in its pos- 
session assets and property of the Mutual which should be turned 
over to him as receiver. 


Mr. Carter Monsarrat, manager of the liability department of the Travelers 
at Erie, Pa., died from typhoid fever October 13, aged twenty-seven 
years. The company has issued a memorial card, commenting on his 
efficient and loyal service. 


Conservation Commissioner E. E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, addressed the Minnesota Conservation Congress on 
Thusrday evening, and the Minneapolis Life Underwriters’ Association 
on Friday evening. 


President William G. Whilden, of the New Jersey Fire of Newark, has de- 
cided to make his headquarters hereafter at Newark, while retaining 
ne interest in the business of Whilden & Hancock, in the city of 

ew 


Mr. William H. Lowden, manager of the Pacific department of the Norwich 
Union Fire, died November 11 at Los Angeles, aged sixty-six years. 
He was long one of the most prominent fire underwriters of the Pacific 
Coast. 


York. 


Governor-elect Ralston of Indiana is general counsel and a director of 
the Lexington Life of Lebanon, organized recently by CSB. a. Neal; 
former head of the insurance department of the Knights of Pythias. 


Mr. H. C. Thiseleon has been appointed general manager of the London 
Guarantee and Accident Company at the home office. He was formerly 
actuary of the life insurance department of the Commercial Union. 


Mr. Lewis E. Dyson, former chief clerk of the Western department of the 
Glens Falls, has been made chief clerk and office: manager for the 
Great Southern Fire of Louisville, now in process of organization. 


Mr. C. L. Brumbaugh, whe resigned as assistant insurance superintendent 
of Ohio, to become a Democratic candidate for Congress in the Colum- 
bus district, was elected by a large majority. 

President Sills, of the National Association of Life Underwriters, was a 
guest at a luncheon given by the Delaware Association of Life Under- 
writers at Wilmington, Del., last week. 

Mr. H. Harry Smith has been appointed special agent for the New York 
Underwriters, and will cover southern California, Arizona and Colorado, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. 

Mr. F. M. Watkins, of Indianapolis, special agent of the National-Ben 
Franklin in Illinois and Indiana, died November ro at South Haven, 
Mich., aged fifty years. 

Mr. Frank O. Smith, formerly an agent in Baltimore for the Mutual Life 
of New York, was elected to Congress from the Fifth Maryland dis- 
trict on November 5. 


Insurance Superintendent Blake of Missouri, whose term was supposed to 
expire in December, will hold over until March 13. 


Mr. John TH. Morehead, the next Governor of Nebraska, is a member of 
the Falls City insurance firm of Morehead & Weaver. 
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Casualty and Surety Insurance. 


In an address on Monday before the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford Charles S. Blake, secretary of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and insurance company, in speaking of the 


present status of steam boiler and flywheel insurance, said: 

A boiler in operation is, at best, a dangerous engine of destruction, and 
as such is so recognized by all having a thorough knowledge of them. 
The increasing realization of this fact is having the effect of legislative and 
municipal enactments by States and cities, although the greatest activity 
during the past few years has been in the State legislatures. There have 
been for some years a few State laws regulating, in superficial way, the 
inspection of steam boilers. It is also true of some municipalities, and in 
one instance a county. It is hoped that, sooner or later, the States will 
make workable uniform regulations, for the variable conditions now exist- 
ing make an endless amount of trouble and expense to the companies operat- 
ing under the different requirements. You may wonder, in view of. the 
exhibit I have given you, why so many companies enter the boiler field! 
All of the companies now writing boiler insurance, except two, transact 
liability business of some sort, and some of their officers have told me they 
were so strongly importuned by their agents to add the boiler line that they 
did so in order to please them. For most of the companies it would have 
been cheaper to present their agents with gold medals, or watches, or other 
decorations, rather than to sink so much money in buying gold bricks. 1 
think more companies would retire from the boiler business if their pride 
did not stand in the way, but I can assure them that if they would only 
broach the subject I could find a way for them to gracefully retire. What 
I have said in a general way about boiler insurance is also applicable to 
flywheel insurance. 





The proposed increase of the capital of the American Sure- 
ty Company from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 is announced by 
President F. W. LaFrentz. Favorable action was taken by 
the directors on Tuesday. It is planned to declare a 100 
per cent. dividend from surplus and give present stockholders 
opportunity to subscribe to the new stock at par. After this 
operation the company will have a capital of $5,000,000, a 
surplus of about $1,500,000 and assets of more than $9,000,000. 
During the twenty-eight years that the American Surety Com- 
pany has been in existence it has steadily strengthened its 
position and has built up a large business of a desirable nature 
throughout the North American Continent, and has accumu- 
lated ample reserves against all possible contingencies. Its 
agency organization consists of over 11,000 local representa- 
tives, reporting through forty branch office managers, who 
are located at the larger cities throughout the country and 
who are under the supervision of three district managers. It 
is estimated that the company’s agency organization could not 
be duplicated at an expenditure of less than $1,500,000. All 
of the money expended for this agency plant has already been 
charged to profit and loss account. 


The North American Accident Company is to open a South- 
ern department office at Atlanta, under the management of 
Conley & Vanderpool. Mr. Conley was formerly Southern 
manager for the United States Health and Accident of Sagi- 
naw, and Mr. Vanderpool has for the past five years repre- 
sented the /nsurance Field at Atlanta, covering the territory 
from Texas to Virginia. Three years ago he was appointed 
assistant secretary of the publishing company, and he has 
won the respect of the insurance men throughout the South. 
He resigns to take up the active end of the insurance busi- 
ness, in which he is a firm believer. The department will 
cover the States of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, and it is expected that Florida and 
South Carolina will be added soon. Mr. Vanderpool will 
continue with the Field until January 1 unless his successor 
is appointed earlier. Roy S. Scott, who has been in charge 
of the Atlanta office of the North American, will be pro- 


moted to the management of one of the large Western city 
agencies. 
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The educational bureau of the Detroit Conference has is- 


sued its second bulletin as follows: 

At a meeting of the educational bureau. committee of the Detroit Con- 
ference in Chicago, November 14, it was definitely decided not to consolidate 
with the bureau of publicity. The educational bureau of the conference, 
having been satisfactorily financed, will proceed with such work as may 
be deemed advisable for the best interests of accident and health insurance, 
and in addition to educational work it will co-operate with the bureau of 
publicity in legislative work. The greatest evil of the business today is 
twisting, and therefore the bureau will undertake to support all insurance 
departments in their effort to have introduced and enacted into law the 
anti-discrimination, twisting, rébate, embezzlement bill presented at Spokane, 
and adopted and approved by the Insurance Commissioners’ Association. 
That bill alone, if enacted into law, will dispose of more than 50 per cent. 
of all the troubles and difficulties existing today, owing to the lack of such 
a law. The educational bureau also approves of the standard provisions 
bill, and will support the action of all departments where such bill is in- 
troduced. The educational bureau has further voiced its approval of work- 
men’s compensation, and will support reasonable compensation bills wherever 
introduced. 


Before the Law Association of Philadelphia at the City Hall 
in that city on Monday Prof. F. H. Bohlen, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who is a member of the commission ap- 
pointed to draft.a workmen’s compensation act to be presented 
to the next Legislature of Pennsylvania, explained the various 
phases of the proposed act. He declared that a compulsory 
compensation act is impossible under the present constitu- 
tion. The State Constitution, he said, forbids such legisla- 
tion, but the commission will recommend an amendment to 
the constittuion which would make insurance for workmen 
compulsory. The law as it exists today, he said, is as un- 
satisfactory to lawyers and judges as it is to the people. He 
reviewed the measures which have been enacted in Europe, 
and declared that the chief benefit to the working class is de- 
rived from efficient execution rather than through the merits 
of the law itself, 


Automobile owners cannot, in the State of Washington, 
procure one insurance policy that will protect from all the 
hazards of the vehicle, but will have to do as in the past, take 
out different policies from different companies covering different 
portions of the risks. Such was the decision of Attorney General 
Tanner Friday in an official opinion to the Washington insurance 
department. A company seeking admission to the State desired 
to write in one policy protection against fire, theft, damage to 
persons and property, collisions and loss of use of the car. Mr. 
Tanner points out that the insurance code specifically limits the 
lines different companies may write, and says, “No insurance 
company can be authorized to write general fire policies on autos 
and at the same time insure against loss or damage resulting 
from injuries to persons.” 


A well attended meeting of the Plate Glass Service and 
Information Bureau was held at the office of the Preferred 
Accident on Thursday, when the organization of the local asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee was approved and steps were taken to 
reorganize the local association at Pittsburgh. A committee of 
three companies was appointed to devise ways and means for 
the organization of local associations at other cities. In the 
afternoon a meeting of the Plate Glass Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion was held, which was principally devoted to the discussion of 
the outside competition. Adjournment was taken until next 
Tuesday. 


The Ohio State Liability Board of Awards, which has the 
administration of the State workmen’s compensation law, has 
announced reductions ranging from 15 to 65 per cent. in the 
premium rates charged for State industrial accident insurance 
under the Green workman's compenastion law. This action 
follows an eight months’ study of hazards. A 65 per cent. re- 
duction is made in the printing trade, 4o per cent. in the tex- 
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tile trade, and of from 33% to 50 per cent. in the pottery and 
glass trades. The board’s rating plan contemplates increase 
or reductions in rates every six months, 


The Insurance Commissioner of the State of Washington 
has visited Philadelphia to investigate the reinsurance deal 
between the Empire Life of Seattle and the Union National 
Accident of Philadelphia, and was disposed to stop it on the 
ground that it would result in a loss to the Washington stock- 
holders of the Empire Life. The deal was engineered by the 
Columbus Securities Company. The result is that conditions 
have been reversed, and the Empire Life has reinsured the 
Philadelphia company and will maintain an Eastern office. 





Perhaps the most extraordinary accident ever chronicled is 
reported from Hackettstown, N. J., from which place a news 


dispatch reads: 

Cyril Newman, sixteen years old, son of W. S. Newman, has been taken 
to-the Easton Hospital, with the contents of both barrels of his fowling 
piece in his left thigh. He had placed his gun, ready for shooting, on 
the ground while he opened a trap containing a rabbit. He intended to 
shoot the rabbit as it ran away, but the rabbit gave a jump and landed on 
the trigger of the gun, discharging both barrels. 


The report of the examination of the American Credit In- 
demnity Company made by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment shows a decrease in surplus due to reserves, but states 
that the outlook for the future is good on account of numer- 
ous improvements in the situation with respect to the com- 
pany. The total assets of the company are given as $1,213,- 
097, with surplus to policyholders of $498,794, which includes 
the capital of $350,000. 


It is expected that the Treasury Department of the United 
States will on or about January I next take some action to 
restrict the qualifying power of surety companies writing 
bonds running to the Federal Government, and that it will 
also require all surety companies to eliminate from their as- 
sets, in calculating their capital and surplus for qualifying pur- 
poses, all special deposits in States and foreign governments. 


The New York Civic Federation will hold a meeting at the 
Board of Trade rooms next Monday and Tuesday at which 
uniform legislation for workmen’s compensation will be the 
principal subject for consideration. It will be attended by a 
large number of the prominent men interested in this subject. 
The act prepared by the National Federation of Labor will be 
presented and outlined. 





The tna Accident and Liability Company has established 
a fidelity and surety department of the Mountain States 
branch at Salt Lake City, covering Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. Wesley E. King, who 
has been manager of the branch office of the American Surety 
Company at Salt Lake City, will have charge of the new de- 
partment. 


The Illinois Surety Company is preparing to increase its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. The directors have 
taken $110,000 of the new issue at a price which will mate- 
rially increase the company’s surplus. The increase in capital 
and surplus will enlarge the 10 per cent. limits on which the 
company can be accepted on Federal bonds. 


A meeting of companies writing automobile insurance in 
the West will be held next week to organize a Western auto- 
mobile conference, to have supervision of rates, forms, ete. 
There is a similar organization in New York, but it has not 
taken jurisdiction over the Western field. 
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The Illinois Insurance Department has licensed the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability of Boston to write liability and accident 
insurance on the mutual plan. The department at first re- 
fused to license the company to write liability insurance only. 


The first day’s session of the conference by the National 
Civic Federation on workmen’s compensation laws, next 
Monday and Tuesday, will be devoted to a discussion of ex- 
isting laws. 


The New York Insurance Department has admitted the 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock insurance company of Craw- 
fordville, Ind., to this State. The company has $100,000 
capital. 








Insurance Legislation. 





California. 





SACRAMENTO, November 18—A circular issued by. the Indus- 
trial Accident Board outlines some of the proposed benefits now 
under consideration by that board. The circular says that the 
desirable procedure in temporary disability is obvious—to pay 
the workman a percentage of his wages. As to permanent dis-, 
ability, it says: 

In the matter of permanent disability it is proposed to make 
the following distinction: A man who has received an injury 
causing 60 per cent. disability or less is to be considered as capa- 
ble of rehabilitation. That is, it will be possible for him so to 
adapt himself to his maimed condition, by learning a new occupa- 
tion or by learning a new way to perform his old work, that he 
can recover a sufficient part of his earning power to again make 
him self-sustaining. The compensation allowed him can be most 
advantageously applied to this end by giving him a degree of 
freedom for a limited period in which to put himself into a con- 
dition to meet his changed condition. It is proposed, therefore, 
for this class of permanent injuries to allow the following com- 
pensation: : 

For a Io per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 40 weeks. 

For a 20 per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 80 weeks. 

For a 30 per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 120 weeks. 

For a 40 per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 160 weeks. 

For a 50 per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 200 weeks. 

For a 60 per cent. disability a pension of 65 per cent. of wages 
for 240 weeks. 

The provision should probably be added that the compensation 
and the wages shall not exceed the wages received at the time of 
the injury, except in the case of minors receiving less wages than 
$10 per week. 

Injuries that produce a disability rated at 70 per cent. or over 
are to be treated differently. Here it will be assumed that the 
worker will be to a greater or less extent a permanent burden 
upon society, and the compensation will be paid in the form of a 
life annuity. The schedule under consideration proposes to give 
the worker who is totally disabled the equivalent of 50 per cent. 
of his wages for life. Instead, however, of giving the worker 
who is 90 per cent. disabled half of his loss of wages for life 
(which would be consistent on the ground of abstract justice), 
we propose to give only 45 per cent. of what he has lost on the 
ground that, as his plight is less serious, so he may get along 
with a smaller proportion of help; and so in a similar way the 
suggested schedule deals with 80 and 70 per cent. disabilities. In 
detail the proposed compensation is as follows: 

For a 70 per cent. disability, the equivalent of a life pension of 
35 per cent. of the loss of wages. 

For an 80 per cent. disability, the equivalent of a life pension 
of 4o per cent. of the loss of wages. ’ 

For a 90 per cent. disability, the equivalent of a life pension of 
45 per cent. of the loss of wages. 

For a 100 per cent. disability, the equivalent of a life pension 
of 50 per cent. of the loss of wages. 
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We give herewith a table in which the payments under the 
present California schedule and under the proposed schedule have 
been reduced to equivalent lump sum payments expressed in 
terms of weeks’ wages instead of in dollars and cents: 


Table giving equivalent lump sum payments for permanent disability for 
aman of age 39. 


Per Cent. of 
Disability. Present California Law. Suggested Schedule. 
Nhs Goh Stn AGES 35.65 weeks’ wages 25.38 weeks’ wages 
ZO Mota lSepers iver rick ncome 71.39 weeks’ wages 49.96 weeks’ wages 
© (Oped COS giac a cieN 106.96 weeks’ wages 73.68 weeks’ wages 
AOS Ae ask els ears 118.71 weeks’ wages 96.57 weeks’ wages 
5 ONEs s, cronies 4 setae eis eet 125.21 weeks’ wages 118.54 weeks’ wages 
OO s Says greta sea cetatere tere 129.73 weeks’ wages 139.59 weeks’ wages 
VAe We SPR aed ac. ae eo 133-06 weeks’ wages 205.87 weeks’ wages 
SOMnaa ke Vee Seine 135.77 weeks’ wages 268.89 weeks’ wages 
MOON Gaetan oad 137.89 weeks’ wages 340.31 weeks’ wages 
TOOT os. Seas oiromc were 139.59 weeks’ wages 420.13 weeks’ wages 


These figures have also been put into the form of a diagram. 

The suggested schedule proposes, however, in practice, to pay 
the death benefit and the compensation for serious, permanent 
disability, as follows: A family in which the worker has died is 
relieved from the expense of his keep; besides, there are doubt- 
less some economies that can be put into effect, so that, instead of 
paying full wages for three years, it is proposed to pay 65 per 
cent. of wages for an equivalent time, say four and a half years, 
or until the total sum paid equals three times the annual average 
earnings. It is believed that the compensation will be more use- 
ful paid in this way. 

In the case of total permanent disability, it is proposed to pay 
the death benefit of 65 per cent. of wages for, say, four and a half 
years (thus allowing tirne for others of the family to develop a 
wage earning capacity), and a life pension to the injured worker 
of one-third of his wages to pay for his maintenance. These two, 
together, are the equivalent, for the man of age thirty-nine, of 
half wages for life. In cases of 70, 80 and 90 per cent. disability 
it is proposed to pay proportionately smaller sums distributed in 
the same way. 


Vermont. 





House Bill 291 by Mr. Foote provides that no insurance com- 
pany shall knowingly issue any fire insurance policy upon prop- 
erty within the State for an amount which with any existing in- 
surance thereon, exceeds the fair value of the property, nor for 
a longer term than five years. 

House Bill 294 has been introduced by Mr. Brigham, to pro- 
vide for uniform standard provisi as in health and accident 
policies. Referred to the Joint Committee on Insurance. 

House Bill 230 has been introduced to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a factory inspector and prescribing his duties. 

House Bill 344 has been introduced by Mr. Brigham to tax 
premiums of insurance paid to companies not licensed to transact 
business in the State. 

Senate Bill 122 by Mr. Mower is to provide for a State labor 
inspector. 

Senate Bill 131 by Mr. Blanchard provides an elective sched- 
ule of compensation for injuries to workmen and regulates 
the procedure for the determination of the liability and com- 
pensation thereunder. 





Miscellany. 


An Underwriter’s Fire Prevention Suggestions—In An- 
swer to the Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin. 





In answer to the invitation of Insurance Commissioner Ekern, 
of Wisconsin, to fire underwriters to express their views on 
the best means of fire prevention, a prominent company manager 
has sent him the following communication: 


S1ir:—Your favor of the 1st instant reached me only yesterday, 
and although greatly pressed for time in which to reply to your 
circular I will endeavor to answer your questions and make such 
suggestions in regard to the subject as an experience of nearly 
half a century in the insurance business justifies me in making. 
I do this in the belief that you, or those you represent, really 
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seek the prevention of fire waste and to serve the interests of 
the public. 

I have not the time to study the statutes of your State to ascer- - 
tain how far it is ahead or behind other States of the Union 
in sane or constitutional fire prevention laws, and will there- 
fore make my remarks so general that they will fit any com- 
munity, great or small, and yet not deprive any citizen or any 
corporation of his or its right of contract, so that every citizen 
may protect himself against corporate extortion and every cor- 
poration be protected against legal robbery. 

I assume it will be conceded that every tncontrolled fire is a 
public calamity, and the destruction occasioned by it is irre- 
trievable. It therefore devolves upon the State to see to it that 
laws, rules and regulations are enacted which will limit the num- 
ber of fires and confine the destructions by fire to its minimum. 
To do so it will be necessary, 

First, to obtain a record of every fire where life or property 
has been endangered or injured or destroyed. 

Second, to classify such record and give it the widest publicity 
to the end that every citizen and every insurance company shall 
have the same information regarding the fire hazard and what it 
costs to cover it. 

In order to effectually and correctly obtain such a record the 
State must require: 

A, every individual on whose premises a fire originates and 
every owner of such premises to immediately report the same 
to the nearest magistrate or fire department or other official ; 

B, such official must in turn make inquiry regarding the cause 
of the fire, the construction and occupation of the premises, the 
value, insurance loss, etc., of the premises where the fire origi- 
nated, and the loss, value and insurance to the property beyond 
the building where the fire originated, and the facts thus ascer- 
tained must, within a week or two, be reported to the State offi- 
cials, to be by them classified and published annually; 

C, the statements required by the occupants of the premises 
to be made to the magistrate or other official must have all 
the solemnity of an oath, and the omission to report a fire as 
soon as possible after its occurrence must be punishable by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. 

If, from the data so gathered and published by the State, it 
should be found that three-fourths of the fires happen from pre- 
ventable causes, and that not over four or five at most out of every 
thousand population ever have a fire, it is reasonable to believe 
that the nine hundred and ninety-five who never have a fire may 
conclude to enforce ordinary care for its prevention, and the 
most effective measures would and should be taken to that end. 
First and foremost they should provide that no corporation or 
individual should be allowed to pay indemnity for any fire until 
they have seen a certificate of such fire, having been reported to 
the proper official, and that no corporation or individual should 
be permitted to pay in excess of two-thirds or at most three- 
fourths of any loss that the occupants of the premises where a 
fire originated may have sustained. 

Furthermore, no corporation or individual should be allowed 
to indemnify the occupant or owner of the premises where the 
fire originated for loss of time, rent, business or profit. 

The foregoing suggestions, if carried out conscientiously, will 
be all that any State will need to lay the foundation for laws to 
prevent fire waste and conflagration and protect human life. 

Under such laws the State may safely go into the insurance 
business in competition with private corporations, and private 
corporations may be trusted to co-operate with the State in 
agreeing ou a practical classification of fires and their cause, to 
indicate how the fire hazard may be reduced to a minimum. 

The Supreme Court of Texas (a rate-making State) has de- 
cided in Queen vs. State, 86 Texas, 280, that “insurance is a 
mere contract of indemnity against a contingent loss; though it 
is an important aid to commerce it is not a business of com- 
merce, or one in which the public has any direct right; no fran- 
chise is necessary for its prosecution, and no one has a right to 
demand of an underwriter that his property should be insured at 
any rate. Any individual may execute a policy, and so any com- 
pany incorporated for the purpose of insuring property may re- 
fuse to execute one, unless it be so bound by its charter.” 

And, again, in Borden vs. Rice & Irrigation Company, 98 
Texas, 494, the court says: “Where the right to demand and 
receive service does not exist in the public, the correlative right 
or regulation as to rates and charges does not exist.” 

We see no necessity for a monopoly of any kind in the insur- 
ance business if the fire record is given that classification and 
publicity that will give every citizen, as well as every corpora- 
tion, the same information regarding the fire cost. Then it will 
only be a matter of economy in administration and judgment and 
discrimination if the selection of risks as to which can offer 
and afford the greater security at the lowest rate. 
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__ For ‘the protection of the public it may be necessary to limit 
the lability of a company in any one city, town or district liable 
to destruction by one’ fire, to a certain percentage of its entire 
surplus and capital, but beyond that and the reporting by insur- 
ance companies to the State in harmony with the State’s classi- 
fication, no further legislation is needed to protect the public. 
There may be further legislation necessary to protect the insur- 
ance companies against ill-advised and mischievous legislation, 
such as taxing their losses and expenses in the State and exact- 
ing fees for examinations which are done for the protection of 
the public orily. 

While I have no objection to your giving this letter the widest 
publicity I would prefer that you do not publish my name, as the 
suggestions made should rely upon their own intrinsic merit 
and not upon the position that their author may occupy. 

I have the honor to remain, with great respect, 


Program of the Forthcoming Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


One session of the sixth annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents will be devoted to consideration of the 
investment side of the business. Under the general heading of 
“Problem of Conserving Life Insurance Funds,” different phases 
of it will be discussed by Walker D. Hines, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road; United States Senator Luke Lea, of Nashville, Tenn.; 
President George E. Ide, of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York; President Jesse R. Clark, of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, and President J. G. 
Walker, of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

The association’s meeting will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Thursday and Friday, December 5 and 6. George 
I. Cochran, president of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lus Angeles, Cal., will make a trip across the country 
to act as presiding officer. The investment addresses will be 
made at the opening session on Thursday morning. The session 
on Thursday afternoon will be opened with an address by the 
Hon. William T. Emmet, Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, on “Attitude of Present Day Supervision of Insurance.” 
Then will follow under the heading of “Prolonging Lives of 
Policyholders” addresses by leading sanitary experts. 

So much interest is being manifested in the discussion on 
“Fitting the Policy to the Policyholder” that two sessions of the 
meeting will be devoted to this subject—those of the morning 
and afternoon of Friday, December 6. By this extension of 
time it is hoped that there will be opportunity to hear all who 
may have a message on the subject. The discussion will be 
opened with an address by the Hon. Frank H. Hardison, In- 
surance Commissioner of Massachusetts and president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

The complete programme of the meeting follows: 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 10 A. M. 
Meeting called to order. 
George I. Cochran, chairman, president, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PROBLEM OF CONSERVING LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS. 
“The Sacredness of Trusteeship in the Investment of Life Insur- 
ance Funds,” : 
George E. Ide, president, Home Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 
“Railroad Securities Should be Treated as Local Investments for 
Life Insurance Companies,” 
Walker D. Hines, chairman of Executive Committee, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 
“The Call of the South for Insurance Investments,” 
Hon. Luke Lea, United States Senator, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Forty-six Years’ Experience With Farm Loans,” 
Jesse R. Clark, president, Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“The Increasing Stability of Southern Real Estate Mortgage 
Loans,” 
J. G. Walker, president, Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 2:30 P, M. 


“Attitude of Present Day Supervision of Insurance,” 


Hon. William T. Emmet, Superintendent of Insurance, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
PROLONGING LIVES OF POLICYHOLDERS. 


“The Effect of Safe Water Supplies on the Typhoid Fever Rate,” 


Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. 
“The Influence of Vital Statistics on Longevity,” 
Dr. Watson S. Rankin, secretary, North Carolina Board 
of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 
Report of Health Committee of Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, 
F, W. Jenkins, chairman, president, Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 4 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 10 A. M. 


FITTING THE POLICY TO THE POLICYHOLDER, 

(Most men are under-insured. Many are wrongly insured. 
Some are uninsured. Amount: of income, financial ability, char- 
acter of business, size and age of family, and age of insured are 
among the several factors that should determine the amount and 
kind of insurance. The purpose of this discussion is to produce 
some standardization of insurance requirements from the point of 
view of the policyholder. As the primary object is to enlighten 
the general public, it is hoped that the use of scientific and tech- 
nical terms may be avoided.) 
Opening address: 

Hon. Frank H. Hardison, president, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

Leaders of discussion: 

Frank O. Ayres, fourth vice president, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Uew York. 

William D. Wyman, president, Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

General Discussion—t1o minute limit. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 2:30 P.M. 


“The Development and Conservation of Field Energies,” 
Darby A. Day, Chicago manager, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York. 
“Little Known Policy Forms Well Fitted to the Average Man,” 
David Parks Fackler, Consulting Actuary, New York. 
General discussion continued. 








Actuary Wolfe on the Accountant and the Insurance De=- 
partment. 


At the meeting of the accountancy branch of the Insurance 
Society of New York on Monday evening, S. H. Wolfe, the 
eminent actuary, discoursed on the subject of the Accountant 
and the Insurance Department. The following is the full ad- 


dress: 

The accountant of an insurance company should not be a clerk 
able only to make entries upon the books of record from memo- 
randa turned over to him. He stands for something more than 
this; he is a technical adviser who should guide his company in 
matters pertaining not only to its record and present condition, 
ip also in all matters which may affect its well being in the 
uture. 

The necessity for laws exists because man is imperfect. Dr. 
Johnson told us many years ago that 

“The law is the last result of human wisdom acting upon 
human experience for the benefit of the public.” 

If we were dealing with the ideal man and one who could always 
be relied upon to do no wrong, the necessity for elaborate laws 
and codes would disappear. It would be unnecessary for us to 
have an insurance department or an insurance commissioner, but I 
take it that nobody here this evening requires any extended proof 
of the advisability and even necessity of having some form of 
supervision over the semi-public corporations transacting the 
business of insurance. Whether we approve of the theory of 
State supervision or not, whether we approve of the placing of 
so much power in the hands of one man or not, whether we 
believe with the anarchist that all government should be abolished, 
or with the Socialist that all things should be conducted by the 
government, are matters not particularly germane, for the insur- 
ance business is supervised by the insurance commissioners of 
the various States, and we must reckon with them as existing 
factors in the business. 

An insurance department should not be regarded as an enemy 
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of legitimate insurance interests; its function is to preserve com- 
panies in order that the best interests of its insured may be con- 
served; on the other hand, the best interests of the policyholders 
can be seriously and adversely affected by burdensome restric- 
tions and unnecessarily harsh methods of computing liabilities. 
The ideal situation is the one where the statute book contains 
standards of solvency computed upon absolutely correct princi- 
ples and where the supervising officer exercises the minimum 
amount of inspection and visitation consistent with an effective 
ascertainment of the true condition of the companies, both finan- 
cial and administrative. 

If we have this basis firmly fixed in our minds it will be clear 
that it is the duty of every company officer to assist the super- 
vising officer in carrying out this program, and in this work no 
one occupies a more responsible position than does the account- 
ant. I feel that it is unnecessary for me to point you out that 


IN ASCERTAINING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 


the determination of its liabilities is no less important than a veri- 
fication of its assets. It is a comparatively easy matter to ascer- 
tain the presence of assets and their present value, but some of the 
liabilities offer more difficulty; they are intangible; they will ma- 
ture in the future as compared with assets which are material 
and are of today. 

The early statutes intended for the regulation of insurance com- 
panies apparently lost sight of this important fact, for we find that 
the insurance laws for a number of years have described in min- 
ute detail the securities in which insurance companies could in- 
vest their funds, but have been deplorably vague in establishing 
rules for the computation of such important liabilities as those 
resulting from the unpaid losses. 

The claims of a life insurance company can be determined with 
almost mathematical accuracy ; it is a comparatively simple matter 
for the manager of a fire insurance company to examine his out- 
standing claims and determine what will be the probable amount re- 
quired to settle with the assured; a personal accident company 
should have but little more difficulty in ascertaining the present 
value of its future settlements. With liability companies, however, 
the problem becomes more difficult and illustrates the important 
position which the accountant has in shaping the destinies of his 
corporation. 

If my talk this evening, therefore, deals more particularly with 
the accountant in relation to the liability insurance company, you 
will understand that I have selected that as an illustration of the 
way in which he and the insurance department can be brought 
into closer and more useful relationship. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE DEALS MORE WITH THE HUMAN FACTOR 
than any other form which occurs to me at this moment; the 
employer’s liability policy agrees to hold him harmless from the 
results of accidental injuries to his employees due to any negli- 
gence upon his part. The measure of the employer’s liability is 
usually ascertained by means of court proceedings; court ver- 
dicts in many cases are the result of human sympathies, or preju- 
dices formed in the minds of the jury, of the personal equation 
as distinguished from the mathematical equation, of damages 
weighed in the scale of personal opinions as compared with dam- 
ages determined by definite contractual relationships. In addi- 
tion to these facts the time element is an important one. In 
other forms of insurance, legitimate claims are settled shortly 
after the losses occur; with liability companies, in many cases, the 
settlements are not made until the machinery of the lower courts 
and the courts of final appeal, have been set in motion. The most 
expensive losses are those which are not disposed of until long 
after they have occurred. In view of this, the importance of an 
adequate loss reserve will: be apparent, as without a due and 
proper appreciation of the value of ultimate losses, the under- 
writer is apt to underestimate his premiums. 

Notwithstanding this, laws pertaining to the loss reserve of 
liability companies are ‘of comparatively recent origin. In New 
York, for instance, the first statute was enacted in 1903, and in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut about the same time. All of 
them, however, were defective, for they resulted in the accumu- 
lation of an insufficient amount with which to settle outstanding 
losses. In other words, part of the payment for losses was 
made from the revenue accounts of current years instead of being 
provided for from the capital account of the years in which they 
occurred. When a State enacts a statute specifying 


HOW A LIABILITY IS TO BE DETERMINED, 


the assuring public and the insurance companies are justified in 
believing that the State has given careful thought to the exigen- 
cies of the situation, has submitted the matter to competent in- 
surance accountants, and has established a safe standard whereby 
the measure of a company’s solvency and reliability can be taken. 
Upon no other grounds can the theory of State supervision be 
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officers have been vested have for their basis the idea that the 
individual is unable to determine for himself the true condition 
of the corporation, owing to the presence of technical matters 
with which the layman cannot be familiar. 


Shortly after the enactment of the law in New York just re- 
ferred to, I was asked by one of the insurance departments to 
examine a company transacting a large liability business. In the 
course of my work it became necessary to investigate the suffi- 
ciency of the reserve established by the laws of the different 
States. I found that the standards established by the States were 
grossly inadequate for the purpose of determining the present 
value of future settlements. Those interested in the details of 
my investigation can obtain them by consulting the files of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER Of February 15, 1908, which printed not 
only my criticisms of the law, but also the tables which I used 
in arriving at my conclusions. The company in question calcu- 
lated its loss reserves in accordance with the statutes, and al- 
though it was voluntarily maintaining an additional fund because 
it also felt the statutes were defective, it nevertheless failed to 
appreciate the present value of the payments it would have to make. 
You will be interested in learning that within the past few months 
the directors of this company passed a dividend owing to the 
necessity for increasing the reserve for losses, an unfortunate 
incident which could have been avoided if the accountant and 
the insurance department had worked hand in hand for the pur- 
pose of framing adequate laws. 

In 1910, underwriters representing the different companies and 
representatives of some of the insurance departments, met to 
modify the law. A new rule was prepared and subsequently put 
on the statute books. The mistake was made, in my opinion, of 
attempting to make this a compromise measure in order that it 
might not bear too harshly upon some of the companies. Most 
compromises of this kind are unsatisfactory, and in July of this 
year the head of one of the largest insurance departments in this 
country prepared a paper on the subject of adequate liability: 
reserves. After setting forth various facts in rélation to the ap- 
plication of the statutes, he concludes with the following recom- 
mendations: 

“In view of the above, there can be no question of the in- 
adequacy of the reserves produced by the new liability loss re- 
serve law, nor of the desirability of so amending it that it will 
produce reserves entirely adequate for the purposes intended. 
However, the whole subject is one that should be very carefully 
considered by insurance men and insurance superintendents— 
not in a sensational way or as though an immediate calamity 
were impending, but with a full recognition of the fact that it is 
a subject which needs scientific treatment, and that, perhaps, on 
the whole it presents the most serious question which confronts 
the casualty insurance world today. 

“Adequate reserves must be required of the companies doing 
this class of business or there will be failures when the time 
comes that these claims must all be paid. There is a considerable 
agitation in the country with respect to State insurance for indus- 
trial accidents. If, by providing inadequate reserves, there should 
be any extensive failures whereby workmen or their families are 
deprived of the compensation to which the courts hold they are 
entitled, it would give a weighty argument for those who advo- 
cate State insurance. The burden upon the departments of the 
country, therefore, to see that the companies which they license 
are financially able to carry out their contracts, becomes all the 
more serious when these considerations are placed before us.” 

Today, therefore, companies find themselves in the peculiar 
position of having scrupulously obeyed the law for calculating 
their liabilities and at the same time of being compelled 


TO SUPPLY ADDITIONAL RESERVES 


from what they thought were surplus funds. Statutes should 
serve as a guide upon which a company can rely in preparing 
its statement of condition, but in the past this has been but a 
slender reed upon which to lean. Some companies, however, 
have prepared for this emergency, for their accountants have 
pointed out what would in all probability occur. This phase of 
the situation is one which I wish to bring forcibly before you. 

I have talked at some length upon the problem of loss reserves 
as presented by liability companies, but I do not wish you to 
leave here with the idea that the accountant’s problems are to 
be found in the liability world only. The determination of the 
correct unearned premium liability for fire insurance companies,. 
for instance, furnishes a fertile field for original research and 
investigation. The subject of classification for fire risks is 
receiving considerable attention at the present moment. Each 
day new problems spring up, and in connection with this it may 
be of interest to you if I point out one of the directions in which 
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‘the accountant will find considerable opportunities in the future. 


As you all know, 
THE SUBJECT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

is receiving extended consideration at the present time in this 
country. We have been behind the European nations in provid- 
ing for some method whereby the hardships of industrial pro- 
duction should be properly distributed so that they fall lightly 
upon those who are least able to bear them—the employee. The 
wear and tear on the human operative is properly a part of the 


cost of production, in the same way that the wear and tear on 


the machinery is so regarded; in consequence, the statute books 
of a number of the States now contain laws which aim to solve 
this extensive problem. 

A few moments ago [ indicated that one of the difficulties 
in determining the present value of liability losses arose from the 
fact that the insured was protected against the effects of legal 
liability only. The element of compensating the injured em- 
ployee for his wounds does not enter into the liability policy. 
Do not imagine that humanitarian employers in the past have 
been unable to protect their workmen if they so desired. For 
many years insurance companies have been issuing “Workmen’s 
Collective” policies, into which the element of liability did not 
enter. 

When a workman was injured he received medical attention 
and a certain percentage of his wages during disability without 
stopping to find out who was at fault. We all appreciate that the 
cost of furnishing accident insurance is naturally heavier than the 
cost of furnishing insurance against legal liability for negligence, 
and in this statement is found the reason for the unpopularity of 
workmen’s collective policies. The insurance companies were 
just as anxious to issue them, but the employers did not wish to 
pay the necessary premium for this form of protection. Broadly 
speaking, the workmen’s compensation laws in this country em- 
brace 

TWO FORMS OF PROTECTION, 


first, a personal accident policy issued for the protection of the 


employer who may be called upon to pay benefits to an injured 


workman irrespective of the question of negligence (in some 
States, Massachusetts for instance, the insurance company and 
not the employer pays the benefits), and second, a liability pol- 
icy protecting the employer against the claims at common law 
which may be instituted by those employees who have not elected 
to accept the terms of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. As 
a practical matter, this difference is more or less theoretical and 
academic. All of us are convinced that it is to the interest of 
the employee to obtain indemnity for his accidental injuries ac- 
cording to definite schedule, rather than to rely upon the un- 
certainties of a jury trial, together with the hardships occa- 
sioned by the delay of a judicial determination. But it became 
necessary, in the opinion of those versed in the law, to refrain 
from depriving an employee of his right of action at common 
law, and the option has been given him, therefore, of receiving 
benefits without the necessity of a suit, or of standing upon his 
legal remedies, with some of the props taken away. As an ac- 
tual fact the number of employees who are so shortsighted as to 
refuse to accept the compensation is negligible, and the com- 
pensation problem from the accountant’s standpoint, therefore, 
may be considered merely from the viewpoint of a personal ac- 
cident policy promising certain definite benefits to each injured 
employee. a 

I do not wish to lead you to believe that this view of the na- 
ture of this new form of insurance in this country is the one uni- 
versally accepted. Some able underwriters connected with 
reputable insurance companies feel that the problem should be 
approached from the liability side instead of from the personal 
accident viewpoint. Into this phase of the question I do not at 
this time intend to go, and my sole purpose in referring to it is 
to call your attention to the problems for the accountant which 
it brings with it. 

IN THE VERY NEAR FUTURE 


insurance departments will face the necessity of recommending 
some statute or establishing some rule whereby the liabilities of 
companies transacting a workmen’s compensation business may 
be properly computed. When that time occurs the accountants 
of the companies can be of inestimable service in preventing a 
condition similar to the present unfortunate liability condition. 

How shall we state this problem? It would appear that liability 
companies possess the machinery most applicable to the business 
of Pel cnen's compensation. Every liability company (I think 
there is not one exception) is authorized to transact a personal 
accident business; however, there are a great number of per- 
sonal accident companies which are not authorized to transact 
a liability business. As a workmen’s compensation policy carries 
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with it both personal accident and liability features, it is proper 
that the transaction of the business should be entrusted to the 
liability companies, but the great danger lies in the possibility of 
the false conclusion which we may draw from that fact, viz., that 
workmen’s compensation business is liability business because it 
is transacted by liability companies. 


WHAT IS THE PROPER LIABILITY, 


therefore, to be maintained for workmen’s compensation policies ? 
If they are (as I believe they are) personal accident contracts in 
the main, they should be valued as such. To attempt to appraise 
them by the standards set up for liability policies is incorrect. 
Let us note some of the vital points of difference. In compensa- 
tion policies the element of responsibility for negligence is en- 
tirely absent; in liability policies this element is the very essence 
of the contract; in compensation insurance, payments for losses 
are definitely and unmistakably established by the statute; in lia- 
bility insurance the measure of damages can only be fixed by 
agreement or by court determination; in compensation insurance 
losses are reported at once and facts pertaining to them are 
ascertainable immediately; in liability insurance, on the other 
hand, considerable time may elapse between the occurrence of 
the accident and the report of it to the insurance company. 

Admitting for the moment, therefore, that the compensation 
policy is a personal accident contract, and not a liability policy, 
what is the proper method of calculating the value of the unpaid 
losses? An answer to this question must take into account one 
of the very important factors—the medical service guaranteed 
by statute. I mention this lest we make the mistake of assuming 
that if these compensation policies are personal accident con- 
tracts the standards in use heretofore for personal accident 
policies will be the proper standard for the new form. An ex- 
amination of the 


RULES LAID DOWN BY THE STATUTES 


of the various States for determining the value of the unpaid claims 
of liability companies shows that companies which have not been 
in business for a certain number of years are required to set 
aside for the first year 50 per cent. of the earned premiums, less 
loss payments and modified by the suit experience as the value 
of the unsettled claims. If we were to follow this rule for work- 
men’s compensation we should in all probability have to face the 
same deplorable conditions which we now find among the lia- 
bility companies, for I seriously question whether 51 per cent. or 
55 per cent. or 60 per cent. of the earned premiums, as now 
charged, will be sufficient to meet the claims in the future. In 
one or two years from now we may be in a better position to 
determine exactly what is to be the cost of furnishing medical 
service. At present it is an unknown quantity, but it gives every 
evidence of becoming a heavy burden indeed. 

For this reason I would like to bring to the attention of the 
accountants the advisability of refraining for the present from 
attempting to use a percentage basis for determining the value 
of future compensation claims. In my opinion it would be prefer- 
able to assign to each individual claim a value composed of a 
combination of the known facts about it and the best judgment 
of the claim expert as to the length of the continuance of the 
disability and the probable disbursements for other causes. A 
percentage basis has the advantage of ease of application and 
eliminates entirely the individual estimate of the manager of the 
claim department who for obvious reasons is interested in show- 
ing a low loss ratio. But until some years have elapsed we can- 
not determine whether an assumed percentage is too high or 
too low. 

I have in these few words attempted to refer but briefly to 
some of the problems which should be worked out by the ac- 
countant of a company and the State officer charged with the 
supervision of his corporation. I would urge upon you the ad- 
visability of every company accountant feeling that his work 
has been but half accomplished when he has made the proper 
entries in his books. I would like him to feel that the true nature 
of his work carries with it an obligation to solve those problems 
which are of vital interest to his corporation, to the insurance 
department and to the public generally. 


The Modern Developments of London Lloyds. 





(The Insurance Press of London.) 





Amongst the modern developments of Lloyds and arising out 
of the illegitimate growths that have sprung from its original 
business is one that in our opinion deserves very serious con- 
sideration by all the parties affected by it. When the frantic 
scramble by various syndicates of underwriters began for busi- 
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ness other than marine it was put forward as an excuse that 
Lloyds! did not directly approach the public for business, that 
it always came through third parties, and above all that it did 
not advertise. Times, however, have changed since then, and 
in spite of the ruin and bankruptcy of many individual under- 
writers the scramble for fire and miscellaneous business has in- 
creased tenfold, and in every direction by means of syndicates 
and associations the public are being approached directly for 
business. The proud old boast that Lloyds never advertised 
has gone by the board, and these syndicates and associations are 
boldly advertising in active rivalry with legitimate insurance 
offices. : 

By the aid of stringent laws compelling the lodgement of 
properly certified accounts, of enforced deposits from new com- 
panies, etc., we are striving to make certain that only legitimate 
and sound offices shall be allowed to transact business with the 
public, and no one in their wildest moments imagined that it 
would be possible for a syndicate of men, of whom the public 
by the very nature of things, can know nothing, to have all the 
facilities that insurance offices have to pay many thousands for 
without conforming to any of our carefully drafted regulations. 
Yet this is what is actually happening. 

The insurance company commencing business must put up 
hard cash, and put it up in thousands before it can sell a single 
policy. Lloyds underwriters, as we know from answers recently 
elicited in the House of Commons, put up very little hard cash 
in proportion to the full security called for from them, the 
major part of their securities being by way of mutual guarantees 
of each other. Furthermore, it must be remembered that all this 
security 1s earmarked for marine business first. Yet according 
to modern Lloyds practice any little syndicate of underwriters, 
calling themselves the Old Bull and Bush Association, the Bay 
Tree Syndicate, or the Sulphuric Underwriters, can come out- 
side the precincts of Lloyds, take a poky office in the purlieus of 
it, and commence to advertise and seek business direct from the 
public. 

That is a state of affairs that is a disgrace to our insurance 
laws, that places the public at the mercy of reckless and un- 
scrupulous gamblers, to call them by no harsher name, whilst 
properly organized companies have a legitimate grievance that 
they have to pay heavily for privileges which these people are 
able to obtain free, gratis and for nothing. The clauses in the 


act of 1909 dealing specially with Lloyds underwriters, instead 


The Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
A. S. HATHAWAY, Secretary 
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New Business Paid-For 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


$102,233,634 
109,685,428 
114,157,288 
119,229,233 
121,234,473 





Each year larger than any in the previous 
history of the Company. 


Commenced Business 1858 
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of protecting the public, have enabled the sharp wits not only 
to evade the protective points, but also to proceed ito lengths un- 
dreamt of before the passing of the measure. We cannot quite 
see how the matters we have drawn attention to are to be reme- 
died without legislation, but when that time comes not all the 
pressure that. Lloyds was able to bear upon the House of Com- 
mons on the last occasion will avail to save it from the drastic 
reforms necessary to bring this hydra-headed monster into line 
with legitimate insurance institutions. 





Equitable Accident Company 


161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘““ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - - $100,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, - 182,372.07 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America, 


New Yorx, 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd, of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


da evo.e a vloje 8. nlale sie lo.'8 410 vious’ 6 etoisle:s nice Ohara) shal ol ssktalstat eta hete aa eee nea $85,000,000 
dje(e ewane a Sis 0 Oeveretere (stearate ea $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 





HE COST of life insurance depends on Economy 

and Efficiency of Management. 

IMPORTANT FACTS relating to The North- 
western’s business are shown by the following per- 
centages: 


Interest 


4.76 
4.84 
4.85 
4.86 
4.98 


Mortality 
58 
59 
54 
58 
57 


Expenses 


11.81 
10.74 
10.63 
10.90 
10.80 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Itis capable of easy demonstration that The North- 


western is the best Company to insure in. Hence it 
is the easiest to sell. 

See The Northwestern’s new policy contract with 
its Dividend Options, Paid-up and Endowment Op- 
tions, Options of Settlement and the Premium Loan 
Features. 

Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 


For further information or an Agency, address 


H. F. NORRIS, 


Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 





PHILADBLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities ‘and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JORINLOME LAT 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


®erman American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


STATEMENT. MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 












ESTABLISHED 1853. ie 
Assets, January 1, I1912-++--.++eeeerers Sialelete.e a’ osecuedic alee $4,000, 428.73 
Total Tocantins he, Capital... 2,044,458.91 
GROLIER es cli oicicls.ce Cbcis asaceee des’ 500,000, 00 
Surplus ‘to “Polieyholders Siete, etelaiava’e atanetels Sinicwieeles I 955,969.82 
F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


ROMBELC GM OITAal y cethie cits: seis couse soseisisinscdeiitices ee ote s eseeec'e evvolesecns $1,000.000,00 

BOR ree Fare ia ec s anc ciecd dc le.s Sisiersleieib 2 wiale’s, elv e/ais's) aie \siaiaibisityw'e.clviels wivivieieove obese $6,852,645, 96 
GSU CREE DDANTS el aicicla'v: cra/sisiiinve's sles sio’vssienl viele oielaiaive acielisiseiteiis eich as 6 ab ealece't sie $2,289,631.94 
Surplus for: POMC YA OIA OL Big cea) cas stenosis tiie sisilocie.a'e cists: a(ssisisie, sions teres $3,289,631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee, 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 

GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Compary 
OF NEW YORK. 








Agencies 
in all the Principal Places 
im the United States. 





1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





$750,000.00 


Recs CAN ital «saute cissleissie's.c 06 ale siavcls sib civle ¢:a\wiciniele’s sc slo clesie 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities.............ceecescccceees 4,631,620.85 
Surplus sc... cece cscs cer escccnscnccccssecsiccscscccceses 2,240,478.24 

Total January 1, 1912......esseceeeee Brereteteisie Ga'e's steelers $7,622,099. 09 


K, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J, DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 4m™erican 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, . . $2538,319,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


ASSetSi7 eit ie 
ONtar eet value Dec. “31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 


THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FuR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent. Disability insurance, 


and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdGENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(Panaseremess 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. DB, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD | Joint 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD { MANAGERS 
PEE. 


Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
authorized territory, will be submitted. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 





Arthur E. Childs, Pres. 


























Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Ineorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 





JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


Head Office TORONTO, CANADA. 


UNITED STATES BRANGH. 
JANUARY 1, 1912 





Assets) §.\s.c..cs'slein )¢6)0(0 616 0/e\alc.cln'c.a/cloin neleleisianalpiniete\wiatoiaremt evcoee $1,657,481 .26 
Liabilities, sicnciccioe sore eiclerarcle ove cleyelotatarstota efstercie’a svareinintat™ sete sierera 935,002.52 
Net: Surplus scicsc-«s'q 210/0\ee\n/=)sieieiolelo'e ole nies) olelela/clsteldiatatetere $722,478.74 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W.R BROCK, Vice President 


W. B. MEIKLE. General M2nager, 
























SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Choose a Company good oven 
YOU, 


Are you in the business to stay? 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enougR to stay with 
ing your whole career; 

The oldest Company in America, which Becart business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. NES 2d_Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street - - New York, N. Y. | 


TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$850,000.00 


EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 





METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T= WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








y Novs'23; | 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
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LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 





NE-W YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
; NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H,. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 


ee ni a Aaa a 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND CoMMON STREETS. 





COUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARhANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 

CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 

J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 


THOS H ANDERSON. Deputy Asst. Manager. 


2O3RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 








FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Western Department: 


39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Back of this *‘ad/’?’ there is 
Experience—a Aalf century 


Financial Strength—asseis, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in Iowest net cost to the 


member 


Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 


Se mtrgar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Lyre 





CHICAGOSOBREICE- 
203-205 La SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK & 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 

OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 


"ARIZONA. 
ALASKA 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 

















GOOD PLACES FOR | 
MEN WHO WORK | 





—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
Plenty of productive territory. 


uinely large. 
reasonable rates. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 








An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 
Permanent connection for desirable 
agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
&* WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE. OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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ACCIDENT and HEALTH Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


WE WANT THE BEST MEN TO SELL IT practical value of representing 


the Fidelity-Phenix 


HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
If You Think You Can Make Good 80 Maiden Lane 137 South La Salle Street 
WRITE TO THE NEW YORK CHICACO 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. | 





HENRY EVANS, President 








VOLUME 3 


Live ARTICLES ON SPECIAL Hazarps 


NOW READY 


This useful book is well known and needs no introduction. The new volume: 
contains articles on the following subjects written by experts: 


WOOLEN MILLS FORMS, From the Company’s Standpoint 


SHOE FACTORIES FORMS, From the Broker’s Standpoint 
_ CELLULOID OILS AND FATS 

PIANO FACTORIES FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNTANCY 

AUTOMOBILES LAUNDRIES 

RUBBER MANUFACTURE TANNERIES 


Cloth Bound, 80 Pages, Pocket Size, $1.04 per Copy 
In quantities, $500 per thousand; $75.00 per hundred; $10.00 per dozen 


Complete sets, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, containing thirty-five articles, $3.10 per set 


The Weekly Underwriter 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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FOR 


Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 
Strikingly Brief in Form; 
and 
Entirely Free from Ambiguities 





Company’s Office 
Building. 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
surance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


The Largest Surety Company in the World 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 





~~: 


Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 
Income, 1910 - 1,151,826.28 


WILL AID GOOD MEN IN 
ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 


Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 








20°, MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
50° LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE 


Agents who solicit “‘PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 
(2 ie 


A New Bond =XCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 





Field workers who intend to make a per- 


Insurance Companies manency of the business are wanted for several 


pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 


address: 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 





North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Established 1809. 


OFFICE 


76 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York City. 





London & Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


=: LONDON & Ta 
-LANGASHIRE § 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Hartford 


31°45 CONN. 
eaemt seat 


\ 





A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Manager 
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operating when and where the fire starts, 


is worth more than a whole Fire Department, a few minutes later. 


Our Periodical GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


is full of information on sprinkler protection. 
You will receive it regularly if you ask for it PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
of New York 


Backed by almost illimitable 
resources, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters policy is the 








5 OSee 520 Walnut Street 


strongest fire policy issued 
YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


today. “Fo & D.’ GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE wWRITE 


Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 


fiross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 Resets, > 2 2 2 T*aigacoo.ss 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,727,588 OONTHOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 
0 e e j e 
eo Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
Home Office: Western Office: SE i oti ISIN ES hv nl ee 
a elie 332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
New York Chicago 34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containng PENN MUIUAL VALUES) makes 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 








-months has made no impression on the business. 


Che Weekly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 
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A LOCAL fire insurance agent who favors “underwriters’ 
agencies” was assigned a place in the program of the 
annual meeting of the National Association at Atlanta, 
but did not speak his piece through courtesy to an oppos- 
ing debater, who could not be present. But he has com- 
municated his views to our Louisville contemporary. His 
chief argument for underwriters’ agencies is that the 
powerful companies which maintain them will continue 
to do so, and any efforts to discourage their existence 
and penalize them will be futile. So far the campaign 
against them has had no effect, and as Colonel Walker 
Taylor, of Wilmington, N. C.—the local agent in evidence 
—points out, the proud publication of the list of non-annex 
companies in the association paper tor the past nine 


He 





Says: 

If agents are so indifferent to the subject that they are unwilling to 
allow the published list to influence their business action, what hope is 
there at present of successfully enforcing any more radical measure? 
the best information I have been able to gather, the agents have not 
seriously considered this matter, and have gone on “‘the even tenor of their 
way,” believing that the best work the national association can do is to 
continue its valuable efforts in securing the co-operation for good practices 
among the companies and: agents, with a special view of impressing upon 
the companies the fact that this business belongs to the local agent, the 
expirations are his, the territory is his, and that we will not stand for a 
continuance of jambo lines by a few of the large companies, or any attempt 
at overhead writing, or confiscation of our expirations. On these matters 
agents can always and at all times present a solid and united front. 


The other point made by the Colonel is that if it were 
possible to drive the underwriter annex companies out of 
the local boards for their offense, the result would be the 
encouragement of non-local boards and the consequent 
rate competition and demoralization. 


From 


Tue efforts of the new insurance commissioner of 
Kentucky to exclude the Metropolitan Life insurance 
company from that State on a pretext never advanced 
nor entertained by his predecessors in office, is another 
illustration of the annoyances to companies ever possible 
under governmental supervision of insurance. The 
Metropolitan Life in 1901 and 1902 reinsured the busi- 
ness of two Kentucky industrial companies. <A pre- 
existing law of the State made the policies of this class 
of companies non-forfeitable after five annual cash pay- 
ments, provided that the policies were surrendered and 








applications for paid-up policies were made within eight 
weeks after default. The present insurance commis- 
sioner now seeks to ascertain the status of all this re- 
insured business of years ago by requiring the company 
at a great expense to move the records to Kentucky, and 
he threatens to revoke its license unless it complies. The 
contention of the company is that the law of 1893 had 
no application to non-domestic companies, that this com- 
pany’s contracts with the insured were governed by the 
terms of its policy; that such was the construction on 
both points held by former insurance commissioners of 
Kentucky, and that the cost of the proposed investiga- 
tion would vastly exceed its value, as millions of cards 
in the index system and hundreds of thousands of books 
would have to be examined. The company has therefore 
asked the Circuit Court at Frankfort to restrain the com- 
missioner from proceeding with his project and from 
revoking its license if it fails to obey. It would seem 
that if the commissioner felt no obligation to respect the 
attitude of his predecessors he would still be influenced 
by the great reputation of the Metropolitan Life for 
strict probity in its administration and unbounded liber- 
ality to its policyholders, to refrain from what looks like 
vexatious importunity. Character ought to count for 
much with State insurance departments. Another instance 
of this revival of obsolete laws to harass insurance com- 
panies is afforded by Arkansas, which is suing to collect 
back-taxes under a law that was repealed by another now 
in force. In this case, however, the attorney-general is 
the offender, and the insurance commissioners of the State 
have uniformly recognized the rights of the companies. 


. Tue conference held on Monday and Tuesday in this 
city under the auspices of the National Civic Federation, 
at which workmen’s compensation was the principal topic 
discussed, afforded an opportunity for those imterested 
to hear the views of many speakers from all sections of 
the country and representing many interests. The sub- 
ject was touched upon from many angles, and those 
who have in charge the drafting of a compensation bill 
for New York State were doubtless much impressed with 
the sentiments expressed. It would be impossible to 
summarize the addresses of the meeting satisfactorily 
without reproducing the stenographic report, but it is 
safe to say that everything that has ever been said for or 
against the principle of workmen’s compensation or its 
varied administration throughout this country was re- 
iterated at this conference. One eminent speaker even 
dragged in some ancient history concerning the alleged 
wickedeness of casualty companies. To have been en- 
tirely correct he should have referred to agents of cas- 
ualty companies. He charged them with having robbed 
the pockets of injured workmen of their insurance papers 
in order to defraud their families of the insurance funds 
due them. The speaker did not refer to the thousands 
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ot cases in which by means ot misrepresentation as to | building at 80 William street, is making alterations preparatory to moving 


the extent of injuries and illnesses policyholders have 
robbed the companies of money paid in by other policy- 
holders for insurance protection. It is possible that 
workmen carry their insurance policies in their pockets 
while at their daily tasks, of course. Many members of 
workmen’s compensation commissions were present to 
listen, and several of them told of their experiences. It 
was conceded that some guaranty that the compensation 
scheduled will be paid is necessary, and only four plans 
for this were presented, viz., insurance in stock com- 
panies; insurance in mutual companies; the administra- 
tion of a State fund, or the financial stability of the em- 
ployer. The question as to which of these will be the 
most satisfactory was the occasion of much debate. It 
was pointed out that a compulsory compensation bill 
is most desirable in any State, and also that it is not. 
Each view of this point was argued for with great 
earnestness, showing that those outside the insurance 
business are as much at variance as those inside. In 
the State of New York the constitution settles the matter 
for the present, and any compensation bill immediately 
enacted must be elective. In case the people adopt the 
constitutional amendment now under way a compulsory 
law may be enacted two years hence. Judge McDonough, 
who says he has the backing of the State Federation “of 
Labor, announced that he and those whom he can influ- 
ence will vote against the amendment in its present form. 
It is expected that the Sullivan bill, which Mr. Mc- 
Donough favors and which provides for a State insur- 
ance fund, will be again introduced and that the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce will prepare and have introduced 
an elective bill. The result may be a compromise which 
will provide a State industrial accidents commission to 
see that compensation payments are properly guaranteed 
in some way and that the injured workmen are paid ac- 
cording to the benefits secured by the law. At any rate 
the conference provided an opportunity for the exchange 
of views on the subject that was interesting to the listen- 
ers and must have been a relief to some of the partici- 
pants. 


Facts and Opinions. 





The cruel destruction of the architectural fronts of office 
buildings in lower New York is still going on by order of 
the city authorities, who are themselves to blame for allow- 
ing the original encroachments on the street sidewalks with- 
out reminding the builders of the violation of law. As the 
city offended in this respect, the work might have been al- 
lowed to stand, with a warning to future builders. The insur- 
ance companies are large sufferers by the enforcement of 
the edict. The New York Commercial, summing up their suf- 
ferings, says: 

It is estimated that the New York insurance companies whose home 
office buildings encroach on the street line will pay about $1,000,000 in re- 
moving ornate porticos. Perhaps the most costly job was that of the Mutual 
Life. When the building at 32 Nassau street was enlarged and beautified 
about ten years ago, the portico became one of the sights of the city. Its 
massive columns were topped by ornately sculptured heads representing the 
various branches of the human race. These, together with the roof of the 
porch, have disappeared. The American Surety Company at too Broadway 
also is losing its characteristic entrance. On William street one of the most 
radical changes involved the altering of the costly marble 
marked the entrance to the Royal insurance company’s building at the south- 
east corner of William street and Maiden Lane, The old brownstone build- 
ing of the Lloyds Plate Glass insurance company is losing the flight of steps 
which has been its main characteristic for more than a generation. Simul- 


pillars which 


taneously the Liverpool and London and Globe, which has purchased the 





in about next May. Changes also have been made at the quarters of the 
London and Lancashire and others are pending in nearly all the buildings 
on William street between Pine and Fulton streets. 





its annual 
19 and elected the following officers: 
president; J. G. Pepper, vice president; 
Sol Bloodworth, secretary. The new directors chosen were 
James B. Ross, “Fhomas B. Norton; W. YooHarpen Jon 
Wegman, P. E. Burke, E. C. French, Frank BeGlarke Pes: 
Felder, Thomas E; Mount, E. E. Wright and Fred L: Séa- 


man. A press dispatch says: 


The Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau had 
meeting November 
E. H. Addington, 


The annual address of Fergus G. Lee, the retiring president, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau had been in the 
public eye several years, and was investigated by the Legislatures of 1906, 
1908, 1910 and finally by the Legislature of 1912. He said the bureau had 
weathered all the investigations and had demonstrated its right to live. Re- 
ferring to the ainendments adopted by the last Legislature, he pointed out 
that the Secretary of State and the fire marshal of Louisiana are made mem- 
bers of the executive committee. He expressed the hope that the State 
officials will take an active part in the bureau. Another amendment to the 
act creating the bureau was that it shall figure the cost of insurance without 
any regard to the profits to the companies. He said that this question, with 
all its difficulties, had been solved. The report of Sol Bloodworth, secretary, 
was brief. He showed that the expenses during the year had been cut 
from $99,233.92 to $86,975.01. The report last year included thirteen months. 
The secretary made special mention of the sprinkler risks in Louisiana. 
During the year the number of sprinklers was increased to 160, and there 
was only one fire in this class, and in that case the loss was nominal. The 
plain inference was that sprinkler risks should be fostered both by the bureau 
and the insuring public. The companies represented in the bureau number 
111, and of this number fifty-one were represented, 


The permanent injunction granted by Illinois courts against 
the increase in rates of the Modern Woodmen of America, to 
go into effect for old members January 1, 1s of much more im- 
portance than the former similar injunctions issued in other 
States. These could affect only the business of those States, 
while the Illinois injunction affects the entire country, since the 
head office of the Modern Woodmen is at Rock Island, and the 
injunction therefore prevents the application of the rates any- 
where. The officers of the order announce that they will at once 
appeal the decision, and that since the legality of their action was 
not affected by the decision, which turned on the necessity of 
the increase in rates, they have no doubt of their ability to con- 
vince the higher court that the increase was absolutely essential 
to the perpetuity of the order. An early decision will be sought. 
Fifteen States have already enacted the Mobile law for the regu- 
lation of fraternals, while it is practically in force through de- 
partmental requirements in ten more States. This law will re- 


quire a valuation of all fraternal policies as of December 31, 


1913, the result to be submitted to the order for its own informa- 
tion for a year or two, and thereafter to be made public. It 
was to comply with the requirements of this law, as well as the 
needs of the order as shown by the mortality statistics and the 
increasing average age of the members, which led the head camp 
to make the increase in rates which is now held up. 

Following the action of Insurance Superintendent Blake, 
who notified the fire insurance companies and the agents that 
he would not approve the new Missouri rates and that they 
must write at the old rates, a number of the companies have sent 
circulars to their Missouri agents regarding conditions in the 
State. Charles E. Sheldon, western manager of the American 
of Newark, in his circular, declares that much is being said 
about Missouri rates and little about Missouri losses. For the 
first nine months of to11 and ro12 the American's loss ratio on 
Missouri towns and city business has been 98.4 per cent., which 
he thinks. should eliminate all question of cut rates. 
of recommendations are to be made to the incoming Missouri 
Legislature about the rating law. Mr. Blake says it should either 
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be repealed of amended so as to provide a commission of three 
for its administration, with a sufficient appropriation to carry on 
the work. The present law burdens the insurance superintendent 
in addition to the other work of the office more than is neces- 
sary or advisable, says Mr. Blake, and also delegates too much 
power to the commissioner. He can be sued by the companies for 
reducing rates too much, but the people have no recourse if the 
rates are raised too high by the superintendent. 





From Wisconsin it’is reported that a number of interesting 
letters are being sent to Insurance Commissioner Ekern by 
officers and managers of fire insurance companies in response 


to his request for suggestions and criticisms on his proposed 
rating bill. 


Some content themselves with expressing their 
opposition to any measure which seeks to take away from the 
companies their right to fix their own price for their wares. 
Others, however, go further and argue this question at 
length, besides discussing the various features of the bill. They 
usually question the ability of the Insurance Department to 
determine the justice and adequacy of rates, in view of the 
difficulty experienced by the underwriters themselves after 
long years of experience, and with millions of their money 
at risk, in solving the perplexing problems which are con- 
stantly arising. The question of politics is also dwelt upon, 
it being pointed out that what the public wants in insurance, 
as in everything else, is a lower cost, that this will make an 
important business the football of politicians, and that fre- 
quent changes of officeholders. would sometimes subject 
the companies to control of their rates by inexperienced men, 
with possibilities of prejudice and dishonesty. 


What the Hartford Times describes as one of the most 
notable transactions in banking and insurance circles in 
Hartford since the acquisition of the American National Bank 
by the Phoenix National was consummated Saturday, when 
the entire holding of the Travelers insurance company in 
Hartford National Bank stock was transferred to the Etna 
Life insurance company. The Times says: 

The block contained 1,200 shares, the price was $185 per share, and the 
aggregate $222,000. December 1 the Hartford National will distribute its 
semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent., which the A2tna Life will collect, thus 
reducing the purchase price of the stock to $181%. It is understood that 
the A&tna Life acquires this large amount of holdings in the Hartford Na- 
tional as an investment of high grade. The bank has been earning, it is 
said, in the neighborhood of 12 per cent. annually, and until a short time 
ago made its disbursements at the annual rate of 6 per cent.; its present 
rate of 7 has been paid only a comparatively short time. The Travelers 
has been interested in Hartford National many years. In fact, the founder 
of the Travelers, the late James G. Batterson, and the late James Bolter, 
for many years president of the Hartford Bank, were close personal friends, 
John B. Lunger, until recently vice president of the Travelers, is a director 
of the Hartford National, 





The Insurance Commissioner of Texas questions the ad- 
visability of the fire insurance State rating law of that State. 
A somewhat similar measure is proposed in California by a legis- 
lator who wrote to Mr. Gill for information as to the workings 


of the Texas law. Mr. Gill replied that the law had not proved 
satisfactory because rates must be based upon losses and the loss 


ratio in the State did not justify any material reductions in rates, 
which had been expected by the public as a result of the law. In 
addition many of the large property owners had previously been 
securing rebates and other discriminatory preferences which 
were cut off under the new law, and therefore they were an- 
tagonistic. Mr. Gill said that under the conditions the best thing 
the State could do as regards rates was to enact a law prohibit- 
ing rebates and discriminations, leaving the companies free to 
write as they pleased and at whatever rates they pleased, sub- 
ject only to the natural law of competition among themselves 
and with the outside companies and to the restrictions of anti- 
discrimination law. 





The city of New York has brought suit against ten fire 
insurance companies for $388,618.18, which is 2 per cent. on 
the premiums paid to these companies within the last six years. 
The suit is brought under Sections 798 and 799 of the city 
charter. One section provides for a 2 per cent. tax on premiums 
paid to fire insurance companies organized outside of the United 
States, and the other for a similar tax on the premiums paid 
to companies organized within the United States, but outside of 
the State of New York. The companies involved do entirely 
what is known as reinsurance business, and it is the first time 
that the charter has been invoked against such companies, though 
they have been doing a large business in this city within the last 
five or six years. The action is the result of a request made to 
the office of the corporation counsel by Fire Commissioner 
Johnson, who wants the money for the fire department pension 
fund, to which under the charter 2 per cent. of the premiums 
should go. _ William B. Ellison is counsel for the companies. 





At the annual meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance Off- 
cers’ Association, held at Toronto November 15, nearly all 
the Dominion companies were represented, and the follow- 
ing officers and executive committee were elected. President, 
George Wegenast, managing director of the Mutual Life of 
Canada; first vice president, T. B. Macaulay, managing di- 
rector of the Sun Life of Montreal; second vice president, 
Alexander Bissett, manager for Canada of the London and 
Lancashire Life and General Assurance Association, Mont- 
real; honorary secretary-treasurer, D. E. Kilgour, actuary of 
the North American Life; assistant secretary, W. G. Reburn, 
of the Imperial Life; executive committee, W. C. Macdonald, 
secretary’ and the Confederation Life; J. E. 
Kavanagh, superintendent of agencies of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York; G. A. Somerville, general manager of the 
Manufacturers Life; A. R. Howell, manager for Canada of 
the Gresham Life of London. 


actuary of 





At a fire in a moving picture show at Bilboa, Spain, on 
Sunday afternoon about fifty children and others were killed. 
A cable dispatch 
its cause: 


The scene of the accident is a large circus, which had been converted into 
a continuous cinematograph show. 


gives this account of the catastrophe and 


As the price of admission was only 2 
cents the building was crowded to its utmost capacity, for the most part 
with women and children. The operator of the machine lost his nerve when 
a film ignited and screamed ‘‘Fire!’’ He was able to extinguish the flames 
himself without difficulty, but the effect of his cry upon the audience was 
instantaneous. Almost everyone within the building sprang up. The police 
and attendants were powerless to control the panic stricken people and were 
swept away by the surging mass which sought to fight a way to the exit. 
Scores were knocked down and trampled upon and many were crushed ta 
death in the passages from the galleries and to the streets. The news of 
the disaster brought large crowds, who gathered in a frenzied manner out- 
side the building, and the authorities had great difficulty in carrying on 
the work of rescue and extricating-the dead and injured from the piles 
of wreckage. 
are held pending an inquiry. 


The managers and other employees have been arrested and 


Concerning corporations in Texas taking fire insurance in 
mutual companies or reciprocal underwriters, the Insurance 
Commissioner of that State has issued the following state- 
ment to the public. 


The Department of Insurance and Banking receives regularly numerous 
inquiries from all over the State relative to the standing and responsibility 
and the attitude of this department concerning various unincorporated 
reciprocal insurance concerns. After a careful consideration of the whole 
matter this department has reached the conclusion that it has no jurisdic- 
tion, supervision or control whatever over any such unincorporated con- 
cerns. No certificate of authority to do business in this State has been 
issued and none will be issued to any of them. The Attorney General of 
the State of Texas in a recent ruling upon the subject handed down to this 
department an opinion to the effect that corporations incorporated under 
the laws of this State to do any kind of business other than that of insur- 
ance cannot legally take a policy of insurance in one of these unincorporated 
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reciprocal insurance concerns, and that to do so and thus engage in the 
business of insuring others would be in violation of the corporation’s charter 
rights and make it liable to forfeiture of its charter. 


Part Two of the thirty-ninth annual report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department is the bulkiest insurance report 
that has ever come into this office. It is composed of 1,673 
pages and weighs six pounds. The report covers the busi- 
ness of life and accident insurance in Pennsylvania’ in I9Q1II. 
Commissioner Charles Johnson states that the life companies 
issued 795,251 policies in the State during the year, insuring 
$276,960,868, the previous of 
Di m257 FIL, 
paid of $22,082,445. 


being an increase over 
with premium receipts of $62,240,446, and losses 


The insurance in force at the end of the 


year 


year on the lives of residents of Pennsylvania, including 
industrial policies, aggregated 4,510,456 policies, insuring 
$1,810,557,709. This was an increase of 237,148 policies in 


force over the previous year, and an increase in insurance in 
force of $103,561,304. 


Democrats in northern Michigan: are booming Philip P. 
Wachtel, a prominent insurance man of Petoskey, to suc- 
ceed C. A. Palmer as Insurance Commissioner of Michigan. 
The Western Underwriter that Alva M: Cummins, of Lan- 
is a bidder for the job, and adds: “Not very much is 
known of Cummins, except that he has run for Congress on the 
Democratic ticket a couple of times and has been defeated. He is 
a lawyer, but it is not known that he has had any insurance ex- 
perience. It is rumored among insurance men that the present 
commissioner would like to be retained as head of the Work- 
‘men’s Compensation Bureau that he is organizing to administer 
the State fund provided for in the new law, which is given as the 
reason he is continuing his campaign for State insurance for 
even though he knows the end of his term as commis- 


Says 


sing, 


workmen, 


sioner 1s near.” 





The Attorney General of Georgia has rendered an opinion 
to the Governor in the controversy over salaries in the In- 
surance Department and holds that the recent act creating 
the department and providing for the compensation of its 
clerical force was legal and constitutional. Governor Brown 
had held up the salary warrants of the department until he 
could get an expression from the State’s legal adviser, for 
the reason that the salaries exceed $7,000 per year, and the 
constitution of the State limited the clerical help in the 
office of the Comptroller General and Insurance Commis- 
sioner to $3,000. 


At the November meeting of the Chicago Life Underwrit- 
ers Association Darby A. Day, Chicago manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, spoke on “The Life Insurance Agent 
and his Mission,’ and the Rev. Charles Bayard Mitchell, of St. 
James M. E, Church, on “If I Were a Life Insurance Agent.” - 
W. M. Horner, of Minneapolis, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life Underwriters, out- 
lined the plan the committee has prepared for enlisting the co- 
operation of companies and insurance men generally in a nation- 
wide campaign of newspaper advertising and other publicity to 
popularize life insurance. 





The Metropolitan Life has filed a petition in the Circuit 
Court at Frankfort, Ky., for an injunction restraining the Ken- 
tucky Insurance Department from seeking to get the company's 
record of lapsed industrial policies in Kentucky prior to June, 
1902. An injunction is also asked to restrain the department 
from carrying out its threat to revoke the license of the com- 
pany for failure to furnish the desired list. The controversy 
arose over the claim that surrender values were due the policy- 
holders of the old Sun Life of Kentucky, which was reinsured 
by the Metropolitan in 1902. 





The agency field of the Home insurance company of New 

York has been divided by President Snow as follows: Vice 
President F. C. Buswell takes the field handled by the late 
E. H. A. Correa, viz., the Southern and Pacific Coast States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico; Vice President C. A. Ludlum is 
given the Western Union States and Arkansas, which were 
formerly managed by Vice President Buswell; Assistant Sec- 
retary H. P. Moore has New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, which Mr. 
Ludlum operated. \ ; 





At the annual meeting in Boston on Saturday last of the 
Underwriters’ Bureau of New England Benjamin Richards 
was appointed superintendent of SuEv ESE and the executive 
committee was elected as follows: Attna, Home and North 
British and. Mercantile, three years; Commercial Union and 
Providence-Washington, two years; Royal, German-American 
and National, one year. The manager reported a successful 
year, with losses in sprinklered risks below normal; also a’ 
large amount of testing done by the bureau on old types of 
sprinkler heads. 


Organization of the Home Insurance Company Association 
of San Antonio, Tex., which was formed three months ago, 
has been perfected by the election of D. J. Woodward as chair- 
man, and Carl T. Prime as secretary. The object of the asso- 
ciation, which includes in its membership two fire, one casualty 
and three life insurance companies, is to induce home patronage 
for home institutions. The members of the association are 
Globe Fire, Rio Grande Fire, Southwestern Casualty, Equitable 
Life, San Antonio Life and Prudential Life, all of San Antonio. 

The men who became life members of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest, with no further dues 
upon completing twenty-five years of membership, number 
nine for this year. They include W. N. Johnson, Western 
manager of the Insurance Company of North America; J. J. 
McDonald, Western manager of the Connecticut; George M. 
Fisher, secretary of the Railway Underwriters; W. A. Chap- 
man, assistant manager of the Connecticut. and several well 
known field men and inspectors. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has nullified the procedure 
to appoint a receiver for the Great Western Life of Kansas 
City. <A _ restraining order enjoining Thomas R. Marks, 
president of the company, and Frank Blake, State insurance 
superintendent, from approving any merger of the Great West- 
ern with the International Life, of St. Louis, was issued by Judge 
Van Valkenburgh in the Federal court at Kansas City on Mon-— 
day. Application for the order was made by a minority of 
Great Western stockholders. 

A treatise on “Rural Health and Welfare,” with special ref- 
erence to New England, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, has been prepared by Frederick L. Hoffman, statis- 
tician for the Prudential, a copy of which has just been re- 
ceived. With his customary vigor Mr. Hoffman presents an 
amazing amount of detail and information, all of which is of 
highest interest to the life underwriter of the present day, 
who takes more interest in health conditions than in the 
earlier stages of the business. 


A poll has been taken of fire insurance companies to dis- 
cover their attitude on the question of uniform blanks as 
recommended by a committee of the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents. Of 250 companies interrogated 
only 99 reported, of whom 54 favored the blanks; 12 were 
_ favorably inclined, 5 were opposed and 3 were unfavorably 
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inclined. The large majority. of the leading companies did 
not answer, while the large companies which did answer were 
opposed. ; 


The committee on State fire prevention associations of the 
National Fire Protection Association met at Cincinnati on 
Thursday, and a number of addresses were made. Frank M. 
Drake was appointed committee on laws and ordinances, to act 
with the committee of the National board. A committee to 
standardize the procedure of the State associations was provided 
for and will be appointed later. John M. Newburger, of the 

Atlas, was elected secretary of the committee. 

The Oklahoma Insurance Department has notified the Tex- 
as life insurance companies that it will enforce the retali- 
atory law against them after this year. As the Texas law re- 
quires all other State life insurance pbs ates doing businéss 
in that Stae to invest in Texas securities 75 per cent. of their 
reserves on policies in force in Texas, Oikos will now 
make a similar requirement under its retaliatory law of the 
Texas companies operating in Oklahoma. 


The working forces of the Nord Deutsche and the General 
Fire of Paris, which have heretofore been identical in the 
New York offices, are on January I to be augmented and 
separated. The Nord Deutsche will move to the sixth floor 
of the building at 123 William street, where Manager Lena- 
han will install a new office force and will proceed to acquire 
an independent field force. 

In an address at the Minneapolis Conservation Congress 
last week Insurance Commissioner Done, of Utah, offered the 
following. slogan: “Indignation, ‘Agitation, Education, Legisla- 
tion, ‘Conservation” for those interested in fire prevention. -In- 
surance ‘Commissioner Preus presided at the session, at which 
there was also an address by Conservation Commissioner Ritten- 
house,- of the Equitable Life. 





The meeting of the committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, which is formulating a model 
law for the regulation of interinsurance concerns, to have 
been held in Chicago this week, was postponed because of 
the inability of several members to be present, and will be 
held in New York at the time of the December meeting of 
the National Convention. 


It is true that a part of the stock of the Manhattan Life 
has been purchased by a Montgomery, Ala., capitalist, T. E. 
Lovejoy. president of the Montgomery Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and the Alabama Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
but this does not constitute a majority of the stock, and the 
control of the company still remains with the present ad- 
ministration, headed by President Torrey. 


The owner must not lose by the neglect of the agent, is the 
effect of the decision of the Indiana Appellate Court in a case 
three years old where the property owner instructed the agent 
to issue a policy of fire insurance. The agent neglected to 
write the policy, and when the fire occurred claim was made 
and contested. The verdict of the lower court in favor of 
the property owner is now affirmed. 


The second in the series of talks on automatic sprinklers 
under the auspices of the Barebones Alumni Association will 
be given in the Insurance Library on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 3, at 5:15 o'clock, by Frederic C. Mott, whose subject 
will be “Fire Protection—the Owner’s Viewpoint.” It is 
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planned to arrange an inspection of a good sprinklered risk a 


| little later. 


The dissolution proceedings which were instituted against 
the fire insurance companies, brokers and agents members of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny County by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which was on in the Equity Court be- 
fore Judge Miller at Pittsburgh, closed on Monday. Argu- 
ments in the case will be made by counsel December 4. 





The “Firebug King,” alias whose home 
name is Isidore Steinkreutzer, 
Court of General Sessions on 


cendiarism. 


“lzzye thes Painter. 
was convicted in the New York 
Friday of last week of in- 
Izzy's sole occupation the past three years has 
been setting fires for cash down, and the fire marshal asserts 
that he has been implicated in no less than 300 fires. 


Among the life companies which issued $75,000 of insur- 
ance on the life of Joseph B. Widen, of St. Louis, who com- 
mitted suicide recently, were the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
New York Life, Connecticut Mutual, Mutual Benefit, and 
Bankers Life. There is no question as to the payment of 
the insurance. 





The Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Association has adopted 
resolutions commending the inspection work of--the fire: and 
building departments intended to reduce fire hazards, ‘and 
promises to cancel. its insurance on all property reported as 
seriously unsafe in order to encourage the work of improve- 
ment. 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Board. of Fire Under- 
writers. was held at, Louisville this week. and. was: deydted 
largely to the effect of the new State rating law upon. the, hlisingss, 
of the State. The meeting closed with a session of the Kentucky 
Pond of the Blue Goose. with an initiation. and. banquet... -., 


The Insurance Trust Company has been organized in, Chi- 
cago under the laws of Delaware, largely by interests con- 
nected with the Federal Life at the time of its organization. 
One of its functions will be to consolidate small life insur- 
ance companies through the acquisition of their stock, 





The Pennsylvania general agency of the Central National 
Fire of Chicago has been transferred from Whilden & Han- 
cock, of New York to James F. Stone & Co., of Philadelphia, 
taking effect December 1. Whilden & Hancock retain the gen- 
eral agency for New York and New Jersey. 

The presentation address at the dedication of the Wright 
dormitory at Yale last Saturday was made by George E.. Ide, 
president of the Home Life of New York and chairman. of 
the executive committee of Yale graduates who had charge 
of collecting the funds for the building. 





The Ohio Tax Commission has ruled that life insurance 
policies are taxable where the principal, instead of being paid 
to the beneficiary, is left with the company to be paid in 
instalments or as an annuity. The companies have usually 
held that such policies are not taxable. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has the ‘following to say of a 
well known insurance publisher: 


Garrett Brown, 
of insurance literature in St. Louis, 
both life and fire, 


editor of the Insurance Leader, has established a bureau 
designed to sell to insurance companies, 


original literature planned to “‘ginger up’ agents. 











The bill to provide for the licensing of insurance 
brokers is being drafted and will be among the earliest pre- 


new 
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sented at the coming session of the New York Legislature. 
The bill will invest the Insurance Department with authority 
to examine into the competency of the applicant for a certifi- 
cate of authority. 





A memorandum in criticism of the proposal to establish 
by statute the language of standard provisions in accident and 
health policies has been prepared by William C. 
vice president of the Columbian National Life of Boston, and 


Johnson, 


is being read with much interest. 





It is said that there will be no attempt in Vermont this 
year to enact legislation looking toward the establsiment of 
The supervision of insur- 
ance in that State is now vested with the Secretary of State 
and State Treasurer. 


a separate insurance department. 





The Arkansas insurance commissionership will probably 
undergo a change on January 13, 1913, when John M. 
Oathout, the new State auditor, will be installed. The present 
commissioner, Henry D. Green, may give way to the new 
auditor’s choice. 





Among othér things Insurance Commissioner Preus, of 
Minnesota, will recommend to the incoming Legislature laws 
prohibiting overinsurance, removing the limitation of coinsur- 
ance to values of $25,000 or over, and prohibiting the parlor 
match. 





Fhe conference of rating officials will hold a meeting at 
Chicago December 10 to consider the possibilities and advis- 
ability of formulating a schedule for general use in rating 
dwellings and their contents. 





The California Fire, which has been writing in British Co- 
lumbia for two years, has deposited $50,000 with the Domin- 


ion Government, and will hereafter operate in Alberta and _ 


Saskatchewan also. 





The Prudential will this year reach the limit of $150,000,000 
of new ordinary business fixed by the Armstrong laws, and so 
has cut off term business for the remainder of the year. 





The case brought against C. N. Pinkney, a surplus line 
broker. has been dismissed, as has also the case against his 
partner, J. M. Worth, at Fort Worth, Tex. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe is out, as usual, with 
the first calendar for the new year, the receipt of several 
copies of which is hereby acknowledged. 





The adjourned meeting of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on next Monday, December 2. 





The Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco is about to enter 
the Dominion of Canada. Vice President Faymonville is now 
in Canada arranging the details. 





The test case of the New York Trust Company against 
the Sovereign Fire of Toronto awaits the supplementary re- 
port of the referee. 


+ 





The American Fire of Newark is to spend $50,000 in build- 
ing a needed extension to its Western department office at 


Rockford, Ill. 


The New York Times is advocating the use of the late site 
of the Equitable Life Building on Broadway for a public park. 





The Southern National Life of Kentucky is being examined 
by the Kentucky and West Virginia insurance departments. 


The National Life of Vermont will 
participating policies after January 1. 


write no more non- 


The Firemen’s of Newark is to enter Arizona and New 
Mexico. 








Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
American Central of St. Louis: E. P, Eve, special agent for Florida, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville. ; 


Commercial Union: H. M. Carmichael, special agent in Michigan. 


Globe and Rutgers: Edd G. Doerfler Company, Des Moines, Ja., general 
agents for lowa. 


Home of New York: Richard F. Van Vranken, special agent for eastern 
New York State. 


Sun Underwriters: Thomas Griffith & Co., general agerits fot North and 
South Carolina. 


Western of Toronto and British America: E. P. Eve, special agent for 
Florida, with headquarters at Jacksonville. : 


. Norman J. Litts, resident vice president in New York of the American 
Bonding Company of Baltimore, died on Saturday from Bright’s disease. 
He entered the surety business with the American Surety Company and 
was afterward with the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany. ‘ 

Mr..C. M.° MeCoy, ex-officio Insurance Commissioner of Montana, was de- 

feated for re-election by William Keating, the Democratic candidate, who 
is a bookkeeper for the Interstate Lumber Conipany at Missoula, has 
no acquaintance with insurance, and has never before. held public office. 


Cecil T. Collins, who has been in charge of the Cook County, IL, 
agency of the North British and Mercantile for the past two years, with 
supervision over the underwriting on Chicago business, has resigned 
and will go with Fred S. James & Co. in the local department. — 


. A. A. Clark, State agent of the Fidelity-Phenix for Iowa, died at his 

“home at Des Moines on Sunday last from pernicious anemia, aged 
seventy-three years, Mr. Clark had been with the Phenix for thirty-one 
years, and this was his first illness during that time. © 


. Henry L. Rosenfeld, assistant to President Day, of the Equitable Life, 
on his arrival from a six weeks’ trip to Europe, was a recipient of a 
gold watch from the field men of the Western department as a testimony 
of their appreciation of his good qualities. 


Charles H. Philpott, formerly the Iowa manager for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, and later second vice president of the 
Des Moines Life, died at Des Moines November 23, from Bright’s 
disease, aged fifty-two years. 


Ta: Fishback, who , has been elected Insurance Commissioner of 
Washington, has been in the State Senate, and was a member of the 
legislative committee which investigated the insurance department in 
1909. 


Mr. S. D. Andrus. who left Chicago recently to go with the general agency 
of Whilden & Hancock at New York, has been transferred to the 
home office of the New Jersey Fire at Newark as agency superintendent. 


. . . . I . 
Louis Linzmeyer, vice president and actuary of the Manhattan Life 
insurance company, has returned from an extended tour of the com- 
pany’s agencies, where he found conditions satisfactory. 


William E, Walker, of Winchester, Tenn., widely known as a 
banker and insurance agent, is being prominently mentioned for State 


Dr. 


Mr. 


Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee. 


Mr. William B. Howard, recently elected State Auditor of .Nebraska, has 
resigned his position as vice president of the German-American Life of 


Omaha, preparatory to assuming official duties. 


Insurance Commissioner James R. Young of North Carolina has been re- 
elected for another term of four years. He has been commissioner 
since March 8, 1890. 


Edwin T. Swobe has been elected president of the National Fidelity 
and Casualty of Omaha, of which he has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 


-. Charles R. Street, secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix insurance company, 
has been appointed chairman of the Missouri committee of the Western 
Union. 


Charles S. Newlin has been appointed Philadelphia resident manager 
for the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 


Mr, 


President Thomas C. Grant, of the Vulcan Fire of San Francisco, is making 
a visit to the East. 
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Casualty and Surety Wnsurance. 





A largely attended meeting of the liability section of the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers was held at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday, at which the 
report of the committee appointed at Old Point Comfort to co- 
operate with a committtee from the National Association of 
Manufacturers on workmen's compensation affairs was presented 
by its chairman, Theo. E. Gatey. The report set forth the atti- 
tude of the members of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers with respect to a more equitable system of rating liability 
risks for workmen's compensation insurance than has heretofore 
been employed. The committee had drafted a tentative consti- 
tution for a proposed “Workmen’s Compensation General In- 
spection and Classification Bureau.” The discussion of this 
proposition was long and fully participated in, and as the meet- 
ing progressed it developed that a wider degree of co-operation 
was desirable and for the time being the proposed plan was lost 
sight of in the discussion of a plan to bring all the various 
bureaus and organizations related to liability business under one 
general head. It was ascertained with a great deal of satis- 
faction that the sentiment for such a consolidation of interest 
was practically unanimous and an adjournment was taken until 
Wednesday of next week, when an effort will be made to form 
such a central organization. In the event of such a coalition 
much time and money now spent in supporting the activities of 
the various organizations will be saved, and the value of unani- 
mous support of recognized underwriting principles will be even 
greater than the saving of expense. The coming legislative 
season will, in the opinion of liability underwriters, witness many 
legislative assaults upon the companies, and unanimity is essen- 
tial in combating these assaults. 
favored, in a test of sentiment, the second article of the proposed 
constitution, which read as follows: 

The object of the bureau is to provide for the inspection by skilled in- 
spectors of workmen’s compensation and liability risks and classification 
according to merit as regards the use and efficiency of safety appliances, 
the care exercised in the conduct and management of the business or work, 
the history of the risk in respect of casualties and all other conditions, 
physical or otherwise, under which the business or work of the given 
establishment is conducted, and to secure to the employer. lessened rates of 


insurance as reward for efforts made to reduce the number of accidents, and 
eliminate the danger of personal injuries to workmen. 


There was also adopted a resolution that it is the sense of the 
liability section of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters that in all workmen’s compensation laws 
there ought to be incorporated a provision limiting the commis- 
sion paid for this class of business to 15 per cent. This was 
adopted by a vote of 12 to rt. In view of the letter of Commis- 
sioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, published Tuesday morning, 
in which he threaténed the liability companies with exclusion 
from that State if the discrimination in rates between Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island companies was not discontinued, the 
section voted to put in effect in Rhode Island the same system 
that is now provided by law for Massachusetts. The companies 
will select an arbitrator who will pass on all workmen’s com- 
pensation rates as to their adequacy, and the companies agree to 
abide by his ruling, just as they are now forced to do with re- 
spect to Commissioner Hardison’s rulings in Massachusetts. The 
Michigan rule was adopted for Rhode Island as an ad interim 
procedure. 


The need of schedule rating for liability companies was 
pointed out by Deputy Insurance Commissioner James J, 
Hoey in a letter to Insurance Superintendent Emmet under 
date of September 30, in which he said: 


I would make a suggestion which I think should have the consideration 


of the department. Complaints are being received daily from employers 


The meeting on Tuesday: 








in regard to the great increase in the cost of liability insurance, and it is 
generally supposed thit the companies are getting exorbitant rates. As a 
matter of fact the result of various examinations recently made would 
indicate that the rates are not too high, and that none of the companies 
are making money in this class of business. * I believe the present 
method of liability rating is theoretically and fundamentally wrong. The 
proper method, in my opinion, is the schedule system of rating in vogue 
in the fire First a classification of experience as a 
guide in the establishment of a base rate, then a schedule on the individual 
risk, with discounts for improvements and penalties for defects. This is 
especially applicable to manufacturing establishments. Under the present 
method the careless employer who has dangerous machinery and other unsafe 
conditions pays the same rate for liability insurance as the employer who 
takes every precaution to protect his employees. If the method of schedule 
rating which I have suggested is put into practice, it would not only result 


insurance business. 


in cheaper rates of liability insurance for the up to date employer, but it 
would bring about a condition which would encourage the safeguarding of 
human life by the installation of proper safeguards and precautions. The 
liability companies are going through a crucial period at the present time. 
The enactment of proper compensation laws specifically fixing the minimum 
and maximum would be beneficial, but a general reconstruction of business 
methods would also bring about good results. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued the following bul- 
letin as of November 15 showing the qualifying powers of 
acceptable sureties for Federal business: 
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The Guarantee Company of North America and the Inter- 
national Reassurance Company of Vienna are given as the 
two reinsuring comnanies, their bond limits being $50,000 and 
$25,000, respectively. 





The Chicago Bonding and Surety Company began business 
on Friday of this week. The examination of the company was 
completed on Tuesday, the $100,000 deposit of securities was made 
on Wednesday, and the bond was filed on Friday. The work 
of organization was completed within three months without pro- 
motion expense. The hurry was on account of a large volume of 
official business which had been promised. It is expected that 
about $20,000 in premiums will be written before the end of the 
year, due to the close connection of the officers with the incoming 
Democratic administration. Tariff rates will be strictly adhered 
to. The officers of the new company are as follows: President, 
A. J. Sabath, lawyer and Members of Congress: vice president, 
A. G. Wackenreuter, Chicago representative of a large importing 


‘house, and Oscar Meyer, meat packer and underwriter, secretary; 


Oliver F. Roberts; treasurer, Charles J. Vopica. president of the 
Atlas Brewing Company and director in the Kaspar State Bank. 


It is announced that Cyrus K. Drew, editor of the /nsur- 
ance Report, of Denver, is preparing to sue the National Sure- 
ty Company and its Denver vice president. R. W. Smith, be- 
cause of the company’s circulation of Mr. Smith’s alleged false- 
hoods relative to Mr. Drew’s recent success over the National 
Surety, in the courts, a success which cleared the latter of the 
charge of conspiracy in publishing his story of that famous Den- 
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ver policy. Mr. Drew asks for actual damages in the sum of 
cents and $2,500 punitive damages, it being his purpose, he 
merely to expose the absence of truth in the methods em- 
ployed by the National Surety by its perversion of the court 
records in a futile attempt to discredit him, and to require it 
to respond in a sum by way of punishment for a violation of 
the law. The National Surety has sued Drew for $25,000 for 
“conspiracy.” 


five 


Says, 





Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ Association held an 
importart Wednesday at the office of the Fidelity and 
Casualty at which, owing to increased claim records 
and other work required of the bureau, it was voted that the 
brercau seex larger quarters and that its clerical force be ex- 
tended. The bureau committee made recommendations as to rab- 
hery and mercantile safe insurance, competition from non-mem- 
ers ard the ranting of special rates, all of which were adopted. 
The next meeting of the association will be held on Wednesday, 
at the office of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


session 


Company. 


December 4 


a) 





An 0: 


com, any 


whether a contract between a casualty 
bankers’ association whereby the latter re- 
commission on-the insurance placed con- 
stitutes a viclation of the anti-rebate law has been asked of 
Attorney General Carmody. The query comes from the In- 
surance Department and is based upon a contract between a 
New York city casualty company and the New York State 
Bankers’ 


in:on as to 
and a 
ceives part of the 


Association, whereby the former is paying the lat- 
tera commission upon its members’ burglary insurance and 
cig bonds written by that company. 





*: 





Sie annual meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice’ and Information Bureau will be held on Tuesday. In 
view of a rumor that the bureau will be dissolved it 1s “pointed 
Out’ that the bureau was created under an agreement to. con- 
tribute to its support for three years, and these contribufions 
wilk. be required from all the subscribers to the agreement, 
reg eirdless of their resignations. In case of the formation of 
the new central body the bureau may become a part of that, 
but it cannot be dissolved at the present time. 


The National Association of Manufacturers is keenly alive 
to the value of accident prevention, and in a letter to the 
press accompanying samples of literature being forwarded to 
members of the association Chairman Ferd C. Schwedtman 
says: 

We are not 
method. 


forgetting as manufacturers that the business 
as well as the greatest humanitarian effort, consists in preventing 
accidents. It is of importance, and.the results in our members’ 
shops indicate that the money and energy spent by our association in that 


direction is a mighty good investment. 


. practical 


prime 











A change in the manner of conducting its business in New 
York’city has been announced by the New England Casualty. 
The company is to open a branch officé in connection with 
the Armstrong Agency, Inc., which will take over the under- 
writing and clerical force of the agency, 
free to conduct the producing end of the business. This will 
relieve David W. Armstrong, Jr., of much detail work and 
result in’a largely increased premium income. 
becomes effective December 1. 


leaving the latter 


The change 





The Ohio Stzte Liability Board of Awards, which operates 
the lability insurance fund backed by the State under the new 
workmen's compensation law, has announced a reduction’ in rates, 
ranging from 15 per cent. on metal workers and 25 per cent. on 
wood workers, to 65 per cent. on printers. The board announced 
that this reduction was justified by its own experience in the 
first eight months of operation, and is made retroactive, the ex 


cess payments already made being credited on subsequent pre- 
The fund is now covering $8,500,000 of semi-annual 
with an average rate of $1.25 per $100. 


miums. 
payroll, 


The Travelers Standard is the name of a lively publication 
issued by the engineering and inspection division of the 
Travelers of Hartford, a copy of the second number of 
which has just been received. The paper is filled with valua- 
ble matter pertaining to casualty and liability underwriting, 
and the enthusiastic the first number, 
which is acknowledged in.the present issue, was fully justified. 





reception accorded 





The Automobile Information Bureau of Chicago is securing 
excellent results through co-operative effort in recovering lost 
cars, punishing thieves and exchanging information as to crooks. 
During the past week it recovered six stolen automobiles through 
the arrest of one boy, who had taken machines, run them until 
the gasoline gave out, and then left them in some garage for re- 
pairs under a fictitious name. 


The appointment of Harry Rinsland as resident assistant 
secretary of its Brooklyn office is announced by President 
Falvey, of the Massachusetts Bonding and insurance com- 
pany. For the past ten years Mr. Rinsland has had charge 
of the casualty department of J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons, during 
which period the department, under his supervision, made 
satisfactory progress. 


The Iowa Supreme Court has decided that automobile 
owners cannot insure themselves against liability for acei- 
dents due to their own carelessness. - This will have certain 
effect upon liability insurance written by automobile casualty 
companies. The court holds it is against public policy for.ia 
man to insure himself against the results of his own negli- 
gence. : 


The National Association of Manufacturers has appointed 


a committee for accident prevention and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, which is drafting new bills suitable for State legislation on 
the latter subject and is specializing on prevention of accidents 
through education of workmen, the installation of safety devices, 
and co-operation with the insurance commissioners. 





The Travelers has appointed Harwood E. Ryan, of New 
York, assistant actuary of the casualty department. Since 
August, 1910, he has been an actuary for the New York State 
Insurance Department and previously was with the Provi- 
dent Savings Life, the Puritan Life and the Massachusetts 
State Department. 


The New England Casualty has secured the services in 
its fidelity and surety department of Edward W. Briggs, 
formerly with the Massachusetts Bonding. The company 
has also secured John L. Paul and Robert G. Hazeltine as 
general agents for eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


A local board of bankers has been organized by the South- 
western Surety of Denison, Tex., to assist in the under- 
writing of surety business in this locality and to be known 
as the New York Advisory Board. This plan is to be fol- 


lowed out in all the large cities of the Southwestern’s terri- 
tory. 











The Illinois Insurance Department has licensed the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago to write lia- 
bility insurance on the mutual plan, operating especially among 
lumber dealers and woodworkers. James S. Kemper, who is 
manager for a number of lumber fire mutuals, is its manager. 
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The volume of business being t-o small to warrant. its 
transaction at so great a distance from the home office. the 
Texas) business of the Casualty Company of America has 
been reinsured with the Western Casualty and Guaranty of 


Dallas. 


The matter of a Western automobile conference similar to 
the conference maintained in the East was 
meeting in Chicago on Tuesday, 
of opinion developed. Another 


discussed at a 
at which some differences 
meeting is to be held soon. 





A meeting of the Plate Glass Underwriters’ Association 
was held on Tuesday, at which numerous complicated situa- 
tions were discussed and steps taken toward more 
harmony than has lately prevailed, 


complete 





Another meeting of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Insurance Presidents is called for Friday next at the Hotel 
Astor, following the adjournment of the Association of Life 
‘Insurance Presidents. 





The Standard Accident has heretofore issued health insur- 
ance only in combination with accident insurance, but will now 
write health insurance alone of preferred male risks. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Vermont, 


Montretter, November Dan bisuae Bill 310, introduced by 
Mr. Martin, relates to payments to employees for personal in- 
juries received in the course of their employment, and to the 
prevention of such injuries. In an action to recover damages 
for. personal injury, it shall not be a defense; 1, that the em- 
ployee was negligent; 2, that the injury was caused by neg- 
ligence of a fellow employee; 3, that the employee has assumed 
the risk of the injury—above provision not to apply to domestic 
servants or farm laborers. Makes the Public Service Board an 
industrial commission under which this workmen’s compensa- 
tion act shall be carried out. Immigration and Labor. 

Senate Bill 122 has been introduced by Mr. Mower, relating 
to State Board of Health and providing for appointment of fac- 
tory inspectors. Inspectors to be appointed by the board. Re- 
ferred to,the Committee on Immigration and Labor and Public 
Health. 

A bill to make possible the service of legal process through 
the registered mails has been drawn by A. J. W. Grieg, of Barre. 
It is modeled upon the laws of the United Kingdom, according to 
a legal authority, and if adopted by the Legislature, Vermont 
will be the only State in the Union having such a law. Accord- 
ing, to Section 1418 of the public statutes of Vermont, entitled 
“powers generally,” “sheriffs and constables, may serve process, 
either civil or criminal, anywhere within the State, returnable to 
any court.” The proposed act would amend this section by the 
addition of the following clause: “Process may be served by 
registered mail in civil cases anywhere within the State, return- 
able to any city, municipal or justice court.” Service of process 
to trustee employers is also included. The proposed change 
would make it possible to reduce the cost of service. from the 
usual fees to a matter of 12 cents, and advantages to both work- 
ing men and employers are claimed in its favor. 

House Bill 332, introduced by Mr. Watson, authorizes an 
act relating to insurance of State property, and the Governor is 
hereby authorized, whenever necessary, to employ at the ex- 
pense of the State such expert assistance as he deems proper to 
supervise the insurance of State property. 


House Bill 342, reported by Mr. Brigham from the Joint 
Committee on Insurance, is a substitute for H. B. 41 relating to 
brokerage of insurance, so that whenever the commissioners have 
information of a violation of a provision of Section 4817 of the 
Public Statutes, they shall forthwith cause to be 
investigated such violation; and if a or casualty insurance 
company has violated such provision, they shall forthwith revoke 
its license for not more than six months nor than three 
months, for the first offense, and for not less than than one year 
for each subsequent offense. 

House Bill 360, introduced by Mr. Wilkins, 
lating to insurance companies and their agents, 
bating, discrimination, 
the Joint Committee on Insurance. 

MonrTrPevier, November 23.—House Bill 344, introduced by Mr. 
Brigham, is an act to tax premiums paid to non-licensed insur- 
ance companies. 


investigate or 
fire 


less 


is an act re- 
prohibiting re- 


twisting and embezzlement. Referred to 











Miscellany. 





Subrogation in Relation to Fire Insurance. 


The board room of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
was crowded. Tuesday afternoon when Mr. George Richards, the 
well known insurance lawyer, addressed the members of the In- 
surance Society of New York and others on “The Doctrine of 
Subrogation and Its Practical Application to Insurance.” © The 
matter is naturally a vital one to insurance men, andthe views 
of Mr. Richards were listened to with close attention. 

it should be noted that the lectures provided by the insurance 
Society are being very much appreciated. by non-members, with 
whom the society has always been very lenient. It is felt by 
many that in order to avoid members being crowded out in faver 
of those « ‘who do not contribute to the society anything except 
their presence at the society's free lectures, admission to...Jec- 
tures should hereafter be limited to members of the society. — 

The following are extracts from Mr. Richards’ paper, citations 
of the authorities and court cases being omitted: 


This subject embraces one of several peculiarly interesting doc- 
trines, which are forced upon contracting parties by the law, 
where their contract is silent regarding the matter or does not 
fully cover it. This subject also has a peculiar interest for the 
prudent underwriter because it suggests to him immense possi- 
bilities in the way of reimbursement for losses paid. 

The word “subrogation” means a substitution of one person 
in place of another. Suretyship furnishes a simple illustration. 
The individual surety usually acts gratuitously. If he is called to 
bear the load of his friend’s debt, vicariously, it is plain enough 
that he thereby becomes entitled to all the rights of the creditor 
against the principal debtor, and to the benefit of all collateral 
securities held for the debt. Thus the Pennsylvania court de- 
clares: “Subrogation in suretyship is a mode which equity adopts 
to compel the ultimate discharge of the debt by him who in good 
conscience ought to pay it, and to relieve him whom none but the 
creditor could ask to pay.” 

With suretyship thus freshly in‘mind let us press on to our im- 
mediate subject. 

What are the controlling reasons underlying the doctrine? 
Are they the same as in the law of suretyship? And to what 
practical conclusions do they lead? 

In fire insurance the most common instance, involving the 
operation of subrogation, is where a common carrier, or other 
third party, has negligently caused the loss. The insured party. 
has been indemnified by his underwriters, and the underwriters in 
turn invoke the doctrine of subrogation to secure, if possible, 
from the wrongdoer, or tort feasor, as he is technically called, a 
recoupment to the extent of their payment. Why is the claim 
to subrogation on the part of the underwriters in such a case 
recognized as fully justified? In scrutinizing the opinions of 
the judges, we find that two reasons are often referred to in ex- 
planation which really are quite distinct, but which frequently 
are more or less commingled in the opinions of the courts. 
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REASONS FOR THE DOCTRINE. 

First Reason—The party who has wrongfully caused the 
loss ought to bear the burden of it, unless he has himself con- 
tracted for the benefit of the insurance. 

This reason, analogous to that applicable in suretyship, good 
as it is, is not altogether satisfactory, because it wholly fails to 
explain many well established instances of subrogation. 

Second Reason.—Based not only upon the express terms of 
the contract between insurer and insured, but also buttressed 
by important considerations of public policy, is the underlying 
principle of insurance law that the liability of the insurer to the 
insured for a loss must be limited to indemnity. 

1 can offer you no finer statement of this principle than that 
of Mr. Justice Brett, Lord Esher, as employed by him in a lead- 
ing and famous case: 

“In order to give my opinion upon this case, I feel obliged to 
revert to the very foundation of every rule which has been 
promulgated and acted on by the courts with regard to insur- 
ance law. The very foundation, in my opinion, of every rule 
which has been. applied to insurance law is this, namely, that 
the contract of insurance contained in a marine or fire policy is 
a contract of indemnity, and of indemnity only, and that this 
contract means that the assured, in case of a loss against which 
the policy has been made, shall be fully indemnified, but shall 
never be more than fully indemnified. That is the fundamental 
principle of insurance; and if ever a proposition is brought 
forward which is at variance with it, that is to say, which either 
will prevent the assured from obtaining a full indemnity, or 
which will give to the assured more than a full indemnity, that 
proposition must certainly be wrong. * * Now, it seems to 
me that in order to carry out the fundamental rule of insur- 
ance law, this doctrine of subrogation must be carried to the ex- 
tent which J am now about to endeavor to express, namely, that 
as between the underwriter and the assured the underwriter is 
entitled to the advantage of every right of the assured, whether 
such right consists in contract, fulfilled or unfulfilled, or in 
remedy for tort capable of being insisted on or already insisted 
on, or in any other right, whether by way of condition or other- 
wise, legal or equitable, which can be or has been exercised or 
has accrued and whether such right could or could not be en- 
ferced by the insurer in the name of the assured, by the exercise 
er acquiring of which right or condition the loss, against which 
the assured is insured, can be or has been diminished. That 
seems to me to put this doctrine of subrogation in the largest 
possible form, and. if. in that form, large as it is, it is short of 
fulfilling that which is the fundamental condition I must have 
emitted to state something which ought to have been stated.” 

In pursuing our inquiry it will be interesting to examine a 
number of special instances. 

In a case in the Federal Supreme Court counsel for the de- 
fendant, a common carrier, urged against the claim to subroga- 
tion that no tort or negligence or wrongful act of any sort had 
been shown to have been committed by the common carrier, and 
that the owners’ right of action against the carrier for failure 
to deliver the goods was based merely upon rigid rules of the 
common law making a common carrier liable even for acci- 
dents, but the court held that by such an argument no’ defense 
was shown, and that, inasmuch as the insured had a right of 
action against the carrier, which aimed to satisfy the loss, the 
underwriters, upon payment of the loss, became equitably en- 
titled to the same right of action whatever its basis. 

In. like manner, before the Colorado court, counsel for the 
railroad company contended that there could be no subrogation 
because a statute made the common carrier absolutely liable for 
the fire loss without proof of negligence, and that no such proof 
had been furnished. The Colorado court, however, held that the 
underwriters were entitled to subrogation régardless of negli- 
gence or wrongdoing by the carrier. ° ‘ 

Quite analogous to the rule which we have already consid- 
ered in the law of suretyship, most of the courts have had no 
difficulty in applying the doctrine of subrogation to the case 
where the insurance is taken out and paid for by a mortgagee 
solely for his own benefit. 

The Massachusetts courts, however, adopted the contrary view, 
and in repeated decisions held that the underwriters having 
been paid the full equivalent for meeting the loss must be left 
to sustain this loss, although it results in a double indemnity to 
the mortgagee. 

In a very elaborately considered case an insured owner oi a 
building made an executory contract of sale, pending the fulfill- 
ment of which, a-partial loss by fire occurred, which was ad- 
justed with his underwriters and paid by them. Subsequently 
the sale was consummated under the pending contract, and the 
full purchase price paid. to the vendor. Thereafter the under- 
writers brought suit against the vendor to recover back the total 


| 
against loss by explosion, but the tenant had also covenanted 
i 


amount paid by them under the policies. The insured claimed 
that the adjustment with his insurers could not be opened, and 
that what he had since collected under his contract of sale was 
of no concern to them, but the court were of the contrary opinion, 
and the efforts of the underwriters were crowned with complete 
success. 

This important case was decided by the English Court of Ap- 
peal in 1883, but long before this time, namely, in 1836, our Chan- 
cellor Walworth had in a dictum laid down precisely the same 
rule. 

In another interesting English case a landlord was insured 


in the lease to repair any such loss. A loss occurred, which the 
underwriters paid, and which the tenant subsequently repaired. 
The underwriters thereupon brought action against the insured, 
and recovered back all that had been paid under the policy. 

It will readily occur to us that some of these cases of subroga- 
tion to mere contract rights offer a very interesting subject for 
our thoughtful consideration. The insured has the benefit of 
two independent contracts, the one with an insurance company, 
the other with a third party, for example, a lease with covenant 
by the tenant to repair. Both these contracts are based upon 
valuable considerations. No question of tort or wrong is in- 
volved. Where shall a loss be put? Can it be said that either 
the tenant or the underwriter is primarily liable as compared 
with the other? Is the tenant the real insurer, rather than the 
insurance company? Shall the loss be apportioned between them 
under some principle of contribution, on the theory that both 
alike are insurers? These questions are intensely practical. 
There are outstanding in this State multitudes of leases contain- 
ing covenants on the part of tenants to repair. Every under- 
writer’s office and every large broker's office will confess to an 
interest, either personal or representative, to an untold amount 
connected with leased premises. And what is the law? Where 
are these losses ultimately to rest as between underwriters and 
third parties, both under contract with the owner to meet the 
loss? In this country there is 


AN AMAZING LACK OF DECISIONS 


covering these precise questions. One would have supposed that 
just such issues would have come before the American courts 
scores of times. In my own experience I have known of a num- 
ber of instances where tenants have taken leases of furnished 
houses for hmited periods in the summer, two or three or four 
months, covenanting to make good any loss that might occur to 
real or personal property. The property in a given case may be 
worth, say, twenty or thirty thousand dollars, and the whole rent 
very likely not more than one hundred and fifty dollars a month; 
the landlord who owns all the property has insured it; the tenant 
does not own it and has no insurance upon it... In many instances 
the tenant might give very little heed to any such question of 
liability created by the lease, and might really suppose that he was 
simply guaranteeing against some trivial or improbable act of 
negligence on the part of his servants, relating more especially to 
wall papers and floors and personal property. The place burns 
up; who is ultimately responsible for the loss, the underwriter 
or the tenant? 

One of our most excellent writers on the subject of insurance 
law was John Wilder May, whose two volume book on insurance, 
published in Boston, has gone through several editions. When 
the famous case of Darrell against Tibbetts was decided by the 
English court in favor of the landlord’s underwriters and against 
the landlord who sought to keep his double indemnity, the one 
indemnity received from the underwriters:and the other from the 
tenants, Mr. May seemed somewhat staggered. In the next edi- 
tion of his book he refers to the case as involving “a strict, not 
to say new, application of the principle of indemnity”; and in a 
foot note he adds the following comments: “That the’ (insurance) 
contract is one of indemnity has been heretofore conceded else- 
where than in England as elementary, nor are we aware that it 
has ever been seriously controverted. But it has been supposed 
that the insurer contracts that ie will indemnity. Whether, how- 
ever, this application of the doctrine will receive the approval of 
our courts remains to be seen. It certainly deals rather sum- 
marily with rights acquired under lawful contracts, jJawtully 
executed, where the considerations are equivalents, which cannot 
he rescinded or modified except by the parties thereto. It should 
be added that when the insurers paid over the indemnity they did 
not know that the lessee was bound to repair.” 

The remarks of Mr. May just quoted are forcible so far as 
they go. But I insist we must go further. The pith and point 
of our inquiry must be this: Shall the law permit the insured 
public, including bad men and good men alike, to utilize their 
insurance contracts as a source of profit? Are such calamities 
as conflagrations and shipwrecks, imperiling the safety of the 
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public at large, to be converted by canons of insurance law into 
pecuniary blessings to individuals who are insured against their 
occurrence, events not to be dreaded and guarded against, but to 
be hoped for and prayed for, and by unscrupulous men planned 
for and labored for? If the law allows any man to make a huge 
profit by his insurance contract, then many a man will deliber- 
ately take out and hold insurance with that result in view. And 
what sort of a situation then shall we have in the community? 

A man owns a house worth not over $10,000; it is insured 
to that amount; he contracts to sell it for $10,000, and is de- 
lighted with his bargain. May he collect and keep his $10,000, 
received from the purchaser, and $10,000 more clear profit re- 
ceived from his underwriter, and thereby realize from the sale 
and the fire combined $20,000? If so, he will certainly be apt 
to welcome a fire, and if he does not deliberately drop the spark 
that occasions destruction, it is not likely that he will use any 
special precaution to prevent it. 

Mortgagees find it difficult indeed to realize more than 5 per 
cent. interest on their loans in this city. Think, then, of doubling 
the whole principal and perhaps within a few days after the loan 
is made! The mortgagee has paid out $10,000 as a loan, and that, 
one would suppose, is the total amount of principal which she is 
to recover back. Shall he collect and keep $10,000 from the mort- 
gagor and $10,000 more from his underwriter? Shall such a pos- 
sible plan of procedure be ever present before his eyes, stamped 
with the approval of the courts? 


That is the question that confronts us. What is the fair mean- | 


ing of a promise to pay for actual loss? What does public policy 
demand? If the rule of indemnity is to prevail, it is obvious that 
we must apply our doctrine of subrogation so that it shall cover 
not only claims arising out of liability for the loss, negligence, 
breach of duty, wrong doing in any form, but also claims arising 


’ out of contracts as well, and, indeed, rights of all sorts, an en- 


forcement of which will diminish the loss. Is not this the sound 
and simple proposition: The underwriter is lawfully interested 
in any right which diminishes the loss of the insured, because it 


is only that loss that he ought to pay, and only that loss that he | 


as agreed to pay? 

Fhe doctrine is admirably illustrated in a case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court: Insurance, issued to the American 
Tobacco Company, covered, among other items, totally lost, sev- 


eral thousand dollars’ worth of unused internal revenue stamps, | 


the full face of which, under the: provisions of the United States 


~ Revised Statutes, was redeemable from the United States. The 


underwriters, having paid the loss, claimed reimbursement from 
the Government by virtue of this doctrine of subrogation. Cer- 
tainly the Government was in no wise responsible for the fire 
or the loss. Nevertheless, the underwriters succeeded in» main- 
taining their right to a full reimbursement. (United States vs. 
American Tobacco Company, 166 U. S., 468.) 





RIGHTS ONLY ARE INCLUDED—NOT GIFTS. 


But on the other hand, the English courts have decided that 
while the doctrine of subrogation extends to all sorts of rights, 
the enforcement of which will diminish the loss, it will not extend 
to gifts, where the grantor of the gift had no intention of thereby 


benefiting the underwriters. This rule became established in . 


connection with payments made by the United State Govern- 
ment after the late Civil War, by way of restitution to parties 
who had been injured by acts of our cruisers during that war. 
The claims for restitution, you will remember, were known as 
the Alabama claims. The parties injured, in the particular case 
decided, had been insured and the underwriters had paid as for a 


‘total loss. Subsequently the underwriters sought to recoup them- 


selves by claiming the money which the insured had collected 
under the Act of Congress, but the English court refused subro- 
gation in that case, and held that the insured had no right to the 
money, that the action of the United -States Government was 
rather in the nature of a gift to the insured, intended to benefit 
only the insured, and that therefore no right based thereon 
passed to the underwriters. 


RIGHTS AS THEY EXIST AT THE TIME OF LOSS. 


Unless the policy provides otherwise, the doctrine of subroga- 
tion attaches to rights of the assured against third parties as they 
exist at the time of loss. From the time of loss and thereafter, 
the. insured must not alienate, release or disturb such rights to 
the prejudice of his underwriters, without the underwriters’ 
consent. But before loss the insured may dispose of his rights 
as he will, for example, in a bill of lading which may practically 
cut off any right of subrogation unless his representations to his 
‘underwriters or the warranties of the policy prohibit. 

Mr. Richards quoted from a number of New York decisions, 
and in concluding this branch of his subject said: 


If these remarks which I have just quoted fairly embody the 











law of this State as it exists today, and I am not aware that they 
have ever been overruled, then have those of you who are under- 
writers much cause for hope as regards the ultimate solution of 
the interesting problems which I have endeavored to set before 
you. Observe that in the Tyler case the right under discussion 
was the right to purchase price, a right based simply upon an 
executory contract of sale with a third party, a purchase price 
that had to be paid to the vendor regardless of any question of 
fire, insurance or loss; and to that mere contract right our old 
Supreme Court of Judicature declares this doctrine of subrogation 
will undoubtedly attach, for the reimbursement of underwriters 
who have already indemnified the vendor. In these clearly ex- 
pressed views of two of our most illustrious judges, do I not 
bring to you an enconraging offset to the dictum contained in 
the Foley case, afterwards quoted in the elevator case, regarding 
an allowance of double compensation to the insured? 


The National Civic Federation and Workmen’s Compensa-= 
tion. 





A two days’ meeting of the National Civic Federation was held 
in this city this week at which many speakers were heard on the 
subject of proper workmen’s compensation legislation. Among 
those in attendance were the following: 


Hollis R. Bailey, chairman Compensation Committee, Uniform 
State Law Commissions, Boston, Mass.; August Belmont, chair- 
man Compensation Department, the National Civic Federation, 
New York City; Hon. W. G. Brantley, member Federal Commis- 
sion on Workmen's Compensation, Brunswick. Ga.; Walter S. 
Bucklin, vice president Massachusetts Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass.; Charles Henry Butler, chairman Compen- 
sation Committee, American Bar Association, Washington, D. C.; 
John B. Doake, representing the Governor, Birmingham, ’ Ala. ; 
W. S. Carter, president Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, Il.; Frederick B. Campbell, chairman Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation, New York State Bar ‘Asso- 
ciation, New York City; Charles L. Close, secretary Committee 
on Safety, United States Steel Corporation, New York City; 
John F. Connelly, Commissioner of Labor, State of Maine, Au- 
gusta, Me.; John Eccles, member Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission of Connecticut, Norwich, Conn.; Thomas F. Flinn, mem- 
ber Employers’ Liability Commission of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Del.; Welker Given, secretary Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, Des Moines, Ia.; Timothy 
Healy, president International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men, New York City; T. Allen Hilles, member State Employers’ 
Liability Commission, Wilmington, Del.; Frederick L. Hoffman, 
Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J.; D. 
A. Reed, chairman Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Robertson, chairman Workmen's 
Compensation Committee, Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Victor Rosewater, member of Nebraska Com- 
pensation Commission, Omaha, Neb.; Talcott H. Russell, Con- 
necticut Workmen’s Compensation Commission, New Haven, 
Conn.; P. Tecumseh Sherman, chairman Legal Compensation 
Committee, The National Civic Federation, New York City: Hal 
H. Smith, member Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, Detroit, Mich.; Francis Lynde Stetson, chairman Committee 
on Legislative Policy, The National Civic Federation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; George Sutherland, Senator from Utah, chairman Federal 
Compensation Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah; Thomas Wall 
Shelton, attorney, Norfolk, Va.; Frey S. Sander, Helena, Mont. ; 
Daniel J. Tobin, president International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Indianapolis, Ind.; Emile E. Watson, Acting State Liability 
Board of Awards, Columbus, Ohio; M. F. Westover, secretary 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Opinions expressed were numerous and varied, but a large 
amount of news of progress in various States was given in 
the talks by the various speakers. Senator Sutherland said of 
his Federal workmen’s compensation bill that it was in an 
initial stage, and that inequalities might easily be corrected 
as they appeared in practice. Hon. Francis L. Stetson pointed 
out that in New York no compulsory compensation act passed 
in advance of and in anticipation of the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment will be effective. If the 
present amendment fails another may be considered at the 
constitutional convention of t918. The question of this con- 
vention will be voted on in 1916, the delegates elected in 
1917 and the convention held in 1918. In Pennsylvania four 
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years yet will be required before any constitutional amend- 
: In Virginia the constitutional 
provision was enacted in 1902. Ohio has just adopted its 
In Rhode Island none is proposed. Georgia has 
In Colorado a con- 


ment can be put in effect. 


amendment. 
no compensation act and no amendment. 
stitutional amendment is not required owing to the initia- 
tive and referendum law. Hal H. Smith, who helped draw the 
Michigan law, said that after five months’ operation no case 
had yet required arbitration, and that all were pleased with 
its workings. Of the employers under the law 358 had been 
approved by the board as financially able to guarantee their 
own compensation payments; 3,700 had insured their liability 
in the stock liability companies; 66 had insured with mutual 
companies and 36 were making payments to the State Insur- 
ance Department for administration to claimants. He criti- 
cised the lack of medical aid in the latter plan of procedure. 

Vice President Bucklin, of the Massachusetts Employers’ 
Association, spoke of his company as at first created and 
nurtured by the State, but said it is now a private company 
under its own control and management. Mr. Dixon, of New 
Jersey, said he appreciated that the serious defect of the 
New Jersey law was the lack of guarantee of solvency, and 
they were looking for the best method of supplying this need. 
Victor Rosewater, of the Nebraska Commission, said that his 
commission started out to model a compulsory act after the 
Wisconsin law, but that it had been sent back to the legal 
committee, and it was now undecided whether the report 
will favor. an elective or a compulsory system. D. H. Rus- 
sell,” of the’ Connecticut Commission, said nothing had yet 
been given out of the workings of that body, but that he was 
much interested in learning how the Pennsylvania Commis- 


sion, arrived at the probable cost...Chairman D. A. Reed, of 


the Pennsylvania Commission, said they had procured statis- | 


tics from New Jersey to show that approximately 2% per 
cent. of the- payroll would be required. -Mr. Reed also ex- 
plained. that his commission had cut down the medical al- 
lowances and increased the payments for injuries without in- 
volving any greater cost to the employer. John F, Connelly, 
Commissioner of Labor in Maine, said that his. State had 
no compensation act, but that various bodies are working on 
the matter for suggestion to: the coming Legislature.’ T. 
Allen ‘Hilles, of the Delaware Commission, pointed out that an 
industry might be burdened with a greater load than it could 
carry and cautioned against that danger. His commission 
will make no report preliminary to its final report to’ the 
Governor. H. M. Stanley, of Georgia, and James B Stone, 
of Alabama, were present .as listeners only. A report was 
read from Arizona, which stated that the compensation laws 
were to be amended there, but that owing to the constitu- 
tional provision that there shall be no limit for damages for 
causing the death of a person in that State none of the pres- 
ent proposed or actual laws now in force would be consti- 
tutional there. He pointed out that an evasion of the law 
might be worked’ by organizing separate companies for hold- 
ing the assets of a company and for operating the plant, and 
in case of disaster putting the operating company into bank- 
ruptey., A report from Wisconsin said that the coming Leg- 
islature. will probably abolish the defense of contributory 
negligence. 
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What to Do With Last Year’s Car. 


_ The rear seats of the tonneau, sawed off and placed in a dimly- 
lit corner of your drawing-room, will make an excellent divan 
suiting for smoking or the preliminaries of a courtship. 


The: tires of the hind wheels painted white and inscribed with 
the name of your yacht will, if kept in a perpetual state of in- 
flation, serve nicely for a pair of life preservers, provided all the 
punctures have been carefully soldered from the inside before 
using. 

The polished brass rail of last year’s car, when handsomely 
silver-plated or neatly nickeled, can be screwed upon your bath 
room wall, making an excellent towel rack, or 1f placed over the 
tub, a first-class steadving bar to prevent accidents in case you 
inadvertently step on the soap. 

An additional use for this rail in a family in which there are 
twin babies is to fasten it on a hinge on one side of the baby 
carriage with a padlock on the other, so that it will swing directly 
over the infants’ stomachs and keep them from falling out. The 
rail, being made of metal, will be found vastly more hygienic than 
a trunk strap. 

The red-light lanterns at the end of your car, suitably polished, 
and trimmed with fringes made of glass beads, hung by means 
of three brass chains from the ceiling, will give a fine effect of a 
Moorish lamp for a Turkish cozy corner in a French flat. 

The glass wind shield at the front, when removed from the 
dashboard and set in a fixed position in the front wall of your 
house, will make a most attractive view window, broadening your 
outlook, and letting in no end of sunshine. 

The leather covering of your hood-topped car, if cut down 
into overalls and raincoats for the children, will save you the ex- 
pense of buying water-proof garments to protect them from the 
weather. 

The gasoline smell of your last year’s car if caught young and 
either bottled or stored up in a cedar chest, will preserve your 
furs and woolen garments from the depredations of hungry 
moths.—Harper’s IV eekly. 

The insurance policy is probably useless, having already been 
realized on several times. 


A business man should not call on a business man in business 
hours unless that business man has business with that business 
man. Should that business man call on that business: man: in 
business hours and that business: man find that business man én- 
gaged with another business man on matters of business, then 
that business man should have the good judgment to call at -an- 
other time on that business man when that business man can see 
that. business man. ° ads © tr 


Two little girls became involved in a quarrel the other day 
Which culminated ‘in physical violence. One of the mothers took 
ther little daughter to task very severely. Wishing to emphasize 
the enormity of her offense, the mother said: “It’s the devil who 
tells you to do such naughty things.” Me 


The little girl replied between sobs: “He may have told me 


to pull her hair, but I thought of kicking her shins all by myself.” 
—The Virginian. : ae 
Little Jack Horner. ° 
Little Jack Horner stood on the corner, 
Watching the Prospects go by; 
He canvassed eight men, 
And wrote each for ten— 
Now .who can beat this for a he? 2 
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SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €0. of NEW YORK 


1S ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whole career; : 

The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 
The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street - - - New York, N. Y. 





a 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CoO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


Assets, . : , : $1.876,593 29 
Capital, : : : ; 500 000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 








Provident Life and Trust Co. THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 


OF PHILADELPHIA COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Insurance in Force, . . $2538,319,009.00 
(Paid-for basis) 
REST | fe kee OP D LB, 946.94 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 
Contingency Reserve, : 9,070,012. 81 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 
The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents | 


LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 


INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 

COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
9 authorized territory, will be submitted. 

PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 


MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 


THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FOR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 


and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. Arthur E. Childs, Pres. 


HARTFORD LIFE 
| 




















HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS,IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


PHdCUENIX $850,000.00 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 


___( ESTABLISHED 1 182)5 = 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


gab Uision Fou sub Unieen ovens THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CoO. 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Tue i Ap J . : U ¢ 
j ioe ee eebneskne pp Re ped pclae A (e aanicien 23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ara 
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Insurance Company of 


North America ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


ED 
SoU 1795 





The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOUSE 
made according to the sp<ci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 





CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 


PHILADBLPHIA 
| 




















Laboratories, whose label at- 
FIRE MARINE tests that every piece of 
RENT ; INLAND HOSE nas passed the rigid 
p 8 
AUTOMOBILE inspection of their own agents 
LOU BS MOTORBOAT eats ba the process of 
 e e e 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST : eee manufacture must be passed 
: were NS ¢ : 
Agents in all the principal cities and towns. Le. upon vetore the label is af- 
soa fix -d, and each length is tested 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. #8! 2 ye P ee courier 
mes ¢fore the is allowe 
BENJAMIN RUSH, _ JOHN O. PLATT, ot fa bachibpeal 
Vice President. Second Vice President. eR 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; PASSAIC, N. J. 
Marine, 27 William Street. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
[FIRE] 
- ASogee' HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 
German American rte 
Insurance Company The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
New York which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 most prosperous year in every departmeat. The insurance in force on 
CAPITAL i December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
$ a ° '@}) O O ° Oo Oo Oo reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
=) 2 7 4. of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes - 
9 Py dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
N “4 SU 7 6 over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
8. 44 7,6 S rs} now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved ‘for 
deferred dividends.—" The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 


ats 


20, 2 4 9, 7 4 2 oe pane cae rv MURRAY, Supt. of Rete 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Western Assurance Company 

























‘of Watertown Tt.B, Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. = Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 

Assets, January ee) cy on $4,000, 428.73 Ww. R. BROCK Vice President. 
PS aeriepenerur rey except Capital 2.5.5: <i, s.;cnte seis olele tie ercaleqe aime 2,044,458,01 W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 

Pita] soscinjais ble iptainig alae wrareverprmerore nics ctakelovele erateraterarereiete piateleintatere 500,000, 00 : 
Surplus to Policyholders... +... .-:scesseeeesascceegee se 1 955,960.82 | Assets ........ ranean a mNad ie. 

F. F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. Surplus in) United. States: ik seis ce. seen ote eee eee 1027.38.35 
1825. THE 1912. 
‘ 
7. e 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company London Assurance Corporation 
OF PHILADELPHIA CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
ee ee got ATEMENT JANUARY st, 1952 
Cash’): Capital, .'c\o)00 s'ev0ie atom ate iwiais nie tovareiera) less eeyebete Six ERIE eat $750,000.00 Assets in U. - &3,747 331 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities.........sssssceccceceecces 4,631,620.85 Liabilities in = ws " including Re-insurance Piserem 2,320,923 
Surplus. Ws bis ve-\< eras me icene late ween. lope Mera wraiseereerete raters eee 2,240,478.24 Net Surplus, - - - - - 1 226,408 
Total January 1, 1912......... cnet teen ee eee eens +++ $7,622,099.09 Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 
kK. DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Mana er. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 84 William Street * ° New York 
WM. |. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 
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CHARTERED 1848 





HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population 
of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 





The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1o11: 
526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 
$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 
$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 
128.468.7323 ner dav in Increase of Assets. 


A 

















JOHN ORE -HEGEMAN TE 3.2 ee ete src President 
1g eg 1 ph ed AS SSE Pa Ae co Vice President 
ASSETS. GEORGE H. GASTON.....2d Vice President 
Muinicinal TR > Ro Ronda GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 
} oS oh Xe . onds ; E FRANK O. AYRES........4th Vice President 
asiel tocks...... Lie SRG GF ie $150,530, 109.73 ae SAN LO Rts iiaacs ares 5th Vice President 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953 .89 PAM ES Min GRALGI er nautstirarc lesai te Actuary 
poe POStAte Fie ew iein ee ees 23750897 - 24 ERE DERICI SH (PGK R se eiaces Treasurer 
ash .-.+- 4+ Desens sees eeeeeee 4,382,270.90 WALPER STABLE RG. tact raids Comptroller 
Loans to Policyholders........ 16,538,268.35 LDAMES* Ss ROBERTS ia nutenis ce oie | DeChetary, 
Premiums, deferred. and in _ JAMES V. BARRY......./ Assistant Secretary 
course of collection (net).... 6,792,553.19 (2 ts Sh HO MPSON Ae. ce! Assistant Secretary 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc...  4,452,497.06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D...Asst. Secretary 
Total ge Ores Lo Roe RICHARDSON. se fz Assistant Secretary 
Pulih @ VS Ses ee ae $352,785,890. 36 GEORGED Bz SCOL Des «ward Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr.....2 Asst. Secretary 
LIABILITIES. ee tee teeter sare Counsel 

ov i WEAiss Tec Olily Weems coher General Solicit 
Dividends payable in r1912...... $1,596,044. 23 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. Do Med. Direct 
Bonuses BOROTMOMEG. . secre a os 5,957,825.56 AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 
Reinsurance Fund............. 306,442,065 .00 W. S. MANNERS, M. D...Asst. Med. Direct. 
All other Liabilities BicMene she Sete) $46 6,078,072. 70 Largest Office Building in the World—Madison Avenue, kk. .M. HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med. Direct. 
Gapitaloand» Surplus...<........ 32,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 23rd Street and 24th Street, New York City Da MaGE DE eMye Dita: set Asst. Med. Direct. 
* a J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct, 

CUSt) Oa a $352,785,890.36 

Ea eG Dl Saeceteraciete Manager Ordinary Dept. 


JACOB CHADEAYNE., Mer. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,.740.109. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00 





waeeoame bricht Story! 


Our new business for the first ten months of 1912 was far 
larger than for the same months of 1911. Each month was a 
gain month. Reasons :— Unexcelled policy contracts, satisfying 
dividends, low net cost, agents that stick, Massachusetts 
prestige, and a nation-wide reputation for proper treatment 
of policyholders 














We occasionally have a general agency opening. Good 
opportunities for district agents. 


. JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


‘Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 185! Springfield, Massachusetts 


National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 





PURELY MUTUAL 








J. G. WALKER, President 
T. Wm. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T, RoGErson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 
Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its-policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911......... $7,378,967.24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911...... 5,975,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911.. 1,403,681.91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911... 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

organization ...... ATE A hat Nts 11,859,251.74 





Don’t Wait for Promotion— 


get into a business where there 
is always an unsatisfied demand 
for capable men, where you can 
make your own income. Sell 
Life Insurance. 








This strong company, with an established reputation for fair Write us about an 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed agency. 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities tn field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies —— a aamtcaiennmstimieinmieleinieneiemaaeenmmeaeaeneanindel 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in Ametica 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. i@ 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NE We YOu POsnvEe Gr: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 


TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 


DrLrAwARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 


ee eee 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CORNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 


CLARENCE LOW, Manager. . 
J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGO OPE] Gis] 


203-205 La SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
1OWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK 4 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE. Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
UREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO, 
ARIZONA. 
ALASKA 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 





2OSRD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
‘39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Back of this *“*‘ad?’? there is 
Experience—a half century 


Financial Strength—assers, over eighty-two 
million— more than seven millions in excess of 
' total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 


member 


Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 


WIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





















GOOD PLACES FOR 


MEN WHO WORK 





—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 
uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 








An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 

nM Permanent connection for desirable 

agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
= WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE. OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 


- i | 








Che GHeckly Anderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








VoL. LXXXVII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER ¥, 1ro12. 


No. 23. 





. Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
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Tue State insurance commissioners in their convention 
this week were parties to the evolution of an amendment 
to the Mobile fraternal bill which ought to insure its gen- 
eral adoption. In conference with the representatives. of 
the large and small fraternal orders, it was agreed to 
add an optional valuation section to the bill, which will 
have the effect of relieving the older members from the 
hardships attending a sudden advance in rates, while it 
will not prevent the attainment of adequate rates by the 
order. The raise on the older members has been the bone 
of contention in the orders, whose managers have striven 
to insure their solvency, and has stimulated those insur- 
rectionary movements such as has culminated in Illinois 
in the judicial decree forbidding the Modern Woodmen 
to carry out the advance in rates provided by the officials. 
As the amendment furnishes a legal way out of the diffi- 
culty, which is likewise an equitable way, the convention 
has made a long step forward this time. It was a busy 
convention, as the report of the proceedings shows. 


TuHE-annual meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance. Presidents this week was not only the most suc- 
cessful it has had in rousing the interest of the business 
and the public, but its results are likely to be the most 
important. The able scholars who came to discuss life 
insurance conditions and counsel upon methods of prog- 
ress directed their thoughts mainly to three themes: The 
prolongation of life by the latest sanitary appliances ; the 
best adaptation of the insurance policy to the needs of 
men and the safest and most remunerative investment of 
insurance funds. The latter subject brought forth views 
on railroad securities as investments, the new South as a 
field for investment, and the call of the soil for the life in- 
surance investor. Particular interest in the latter matter 
was excited by the address of our Ambassador to France, 
Mr. Herrick, who asked that life insurance should give its 
aid to the development of the farming industry of the 
country. He argued that this could be done with the 
greatest safety to the accumulated funds of the policy- 
holders, while it would expand the national prosperity 
and wealth to the highest degree. He pointed out that 
what American agriculture now needs are: Facilities for 
raising cattle on small farms throughout the whole coun- 
try, as the open range is gone; the means for restoring 








the fertility of millions of acres of land worn out by 
persistent culture in the Mississippi Valley. and the East- 
ern States, and the construction of farm buildings and 
fences, and the supply of agricultural implements in order 
to economize labor and enable better tillage of the soil. 
All this, in Governor Herrick’s opinion, would need the 
use of $4,500,000,000. It would enormously reduce the 
cost of living by enormously increasing the supply of 
material for living. It would give employment to vast 
numbers of people now seeking it. His scheme for com- 
bining the life insurance policy of the borrower as security 
with the loan that is made to him, is outlined in the report 
of his address, which appears on another page, and it will 
and should be read with the deepest attention. If feas- 
ible it unfolds a movement of the largest national im- 
portance. 


THERE is a bill in the Vermont Legislature to enact 
a valued policy law. It lies dormant at present in the 
joint committee on insurance. This may be a good time 
to direct the attention of the members of the committee to 
the recent utterances of two high class State insurance 
department commissioners. They were appointed to con- 
serve the interests of the people of their respective States 
in relation to insurance, and the legislators can listen to 
them with confidence. Commissioner Done, of Utah, in 
his address at the Minnesota Conservation Congress, parts 
of which we print, spoke of valued policy laws as a “‘ter- 
rible menace” to the property and morals of the people. 
The following are his words: 

I think, that in justice to you and your State, as well as for the in- 
formation and guidance in other States, to which this message of mine 
may come, I should make brief éxplanation of what the valued policy law 
is, and how terrible a menace it is to the property and morals of citizens. 
This law, in brief, is an enactment providing that when property is insured 
and the policy becomes a claim by the destruction of the property, the entire 
face of the policy must be paid, no matter whether the real value of the 
property was equal to the amount of insurance. You can understand with- 
out any detailed explanation that such a law is necessarily vicious, It 
places a premium upon incendiarism in all degrees. It tends to make 
criminals of citizens whose financial condition is desperate, and who see in 
the insurance on their property a convenient means of retrieving themselves. 
A vast number of fires have occurred through the operation of this law, 
and I do not now know one redeeming feature in the law, or any good that 
can possibly be accomplished. It should not be enacted in any State, 
and where it is now in force steps should be taken to repeal it. 

The other recent commentator on valued policy laws 
is Commissioner Merrill, of New Hampshire. The law 
of that State was passed in 1885, and has lingered on the 
statute books ever since. The commissioner in his recent 
report urges that it be immediately repealed. He said: 
“The valued policy law is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of insurance, namely, indemnity for loss, is 
vicious in conception, an incentive to crime, and ought 
to be repealed.” But if the Vermont lawmakers would 
prefer the opinion of their own class of statesmen—other 
lawmakers—they can be referred to the report of the 
Merritt investigating committee, of the New York Legis- 
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lature, rendered last year. The committee recommended 


as to a valued policy law: 

That the Legislature resolutely refuse to countenance this species of 
insurance heresy. In principle it violates the fundamental idea of insur- 
ance—indemnity; it tends to place a premium on arson, and unnecessarily 
puts temptation in the way of the insured when prosperity fails. Nowhere 
does such a law seem to have any good effect, and the consensus of opinion 
among insurance men and laymen is’ that it is dangerous legislation. 

Being “dangerous legislation” the Vermonters should 
not want it. The same suggestion is made to the inhabi- 
tants of twenty-four States which maintain valued policy 


laws on their statute books. 








Facts and Opinions. 





Next Tuesday, December 10, has been set as the date for 
the conference of rating officials, to be held in Chicago, to 
consider the possibilities and advisability of formualting a 
schedule for general use in the rating of dwellings and their 
contents. The council of the Underwriters’ Laboratories is 
to have its regular meeting in Chicago December 9, and as 
many who would attend that meeting will also be delegates to 
the other meeting that date was selected. It is understood 
that J. V. Parker, manager of the Western Actuarial Bureau, 
will have a tentative schedule to submit to the meeting as a 
basis for discussion, and representatives of other organiztions 
may also submit propositions. The question is one of unusual 
difficulties, owing to unusual number of dwellings and the 
wide variations in hazards, the smallness of the average pre- 
mium involved, etc. The dwelling class, however, is the only 
important class not rated by schedule, and there has been a 
growing demand from State supervisory officials and others 
for a closer fixing of the rate to the hazard than is possible 
under the flat rate system usually applied to such risks. Be- 
cause of this many dwelings with superior protection were 
rated too high, while many others, with little or no 
protection, were rated too low, while the consensus of 
company opinion is that the so called preferred class 
has not been nearly so profitable as has been com- 
monly supposed, especially of recent years. The prevailing 
opinion is believed to favor a schedule which will begin with 
a maximum rate covering all the usual hazards of the class, 
to be reduced by credits for protection and various improve- 
ments. This is favored in preference to a minimum rate with 
charges to be added for defects, on the ground that such a 
schedule will largely be applied by agents or brokers, not ex- 
perienced in schedule rating and often interested in getting 
the lowest rate possible for the client. A maximum rate with 
credits would secure a closer application of the schedule and 
a fairer average result than a minimum rate with charges. 


At a meeting of the Kentucky committee in Chicago this 
week it was decided to abide for the present by the Kentucky 
State Rating Board's requirements as to rates, but to begin 
suits in both State and Federal courts at once for the annul- 
ment of the statute. The previous attempt to secure an in- 
junction against the operation of the new law failed on the 
ground that there was no evidence that the new rates would 
not be “reasonable,” as required by the law. This decision 
has been appealed by the companies. Following the promul- 
gation of the new rates, however, the companies will again 
attack them as unreasonable and expect to win. It was orig- 
inally expected to put the new rates into effect on December 
1, but later orders from Chairman Ruby Laffoon extended the 
time until December 15. The preparation of the suits will go 
forward at once, regardless. Thomas Bates will represent the 
companies. Suit will be begun in the State court in the 
name of the Springfield and eighty-six other eompanies which 











joined in the original protest to the board against the reduc- 
tion. All other companies doing business in the State will be 
asked to join. The suit in the Federal Court will be in the 
name of the citizens of Missouri and other companies, and 
will ask an injunction to restrain the State from enforcing the 
law, on constitutional grounds as well as those alleged in the 
State court. This is the first case in which a specific reduc- 
tion made under a State rating law has been attacked in court. 
The Kansas law in its entirety was attacked, the case now 
being before the Supreme Court of the United States, but the 
reduction made under it on certain classes was not attacked. 


In the case of the Sovereign Fire of Toronto, which wished 
to draw from its trustee sufficient funds to pay for the rein- 
surance of its United States business, the United States 
trustee, the New York Trust Company, after the rendition of 
the preliminary opinion by the referee, obtained permission to 
adduce further proof and submit a further brief. The hearing 
on this was had November 23 and the final decision of the 
referee was announced on Monday. It grants practically all 
of the contentions of the counsel for the Sovereign, Arnold L. 


Davis. In the course of his decision the referee says: 

I am of the opinion that the letter and the spirit of the statute will be 
satisfied by a construction which permits a fire insurance company, which 
has ceased to transact business in this country, and is winding up its 
business to withdraw from the securities deposited with the trust company, 
and with the Superintendent of Insurance, for the purpose of paying 
loss claims as and when such claims may have been ascertained and pre- 
sented, securities sufficient therefor, provided always that there remains 
in the hands of the Superinténdent of Insurance, or of the trust company, 
securities in excess of an amount sufficient to secure all remaining policy- 
holders in the United States, including under the term policyholders, of 
course, policyholders upon whose policies losses have already accrued. 
And in this respect I can see no difference between the funds held by the 
superintendent and those held by any approved depository, such as an 
approved trust company. * * The law, therefore, permits the deposit of 
these additional securities with the Superintendent of Insurance. In my 
opinion, if the balance of securities now held by the plaintiff trust com- 
pany is transferred to the Superintendent of Insurance, to be held by him 
under the provisions of Section 27 of the Insurance Law, and also under 
the provisions of the trust deed, the rights of the policyholders and 
creditors would not bé affected or impaired. 


There may be an opening for insurance companies in a di- 
rection that has not yet attracted attention, in the opinion of 
the Insurance Observer, of London, which, copying the sug- 


gestion from an electrical contemporary, says: 

Users of electricity for manufacturing and other trade purposes un- 
doubtedly run the risk of serious loss in the event of a stoppage. The 
journal quoted apparently sees no other remedy than by linking up two or 
more sources of supply. No doubt this will come in time, but meantime 
many firms using electricity might like to pay premiums for a policy in- 
demnifying them against loss in the event of a stoppage occurring. The 
drafting of such a policy on safe lines might not be an easy task, but the 
difficulties in the way do not appear to be insuperable. Our contemporary 
says: “Loss of an undertaking’s plant and buildings as the result of fire 
is covered by the usual insurance policy. Loss of profits, however, is 
quite another matter. We see that the St. Pancras Electricity and Public 
Lighting Committee has recommended an arrangement with an insurance 
company whereby loss of profits for one month is covered by a payment 
of od. per cent. This will cost St. Pancras £21 per annum less 15 per 
cent., and as it is a question of degree the trick seems to be worth the 
candle. When we return ‘to this subject ten years or so hence, no doubt 
we shall have changed our mind. Loss of the undertakings profits is, after 
all, but a small item as compared with the enormous dislocation of trade 
in the district. Continuity of supply at any cost is the motto. The con- 
sumers and ratepayers value this far more than a two or three thousand 
pound surplus on their electrical undertaking, which means very little to 
any given consumer, whereas a month’s shutdown of his motors may 
ruin him. Therefore the only sound insurance policy in the future will 
be linking-up. Every -district must be able to draw upon two different 
sources at least. No doubt those who ultimately rough hew our ends 
will see to it.” 


One reason given for the steady reduction in rates on sprin- 
klered risks is that it is due to continual improvement in the 
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character of the protection, as well as to the competition 
among the companies. Old time sprinkler men say that even 
the old plants, which have been equipped for years, are much 
better risks than they were some years ago, largely because 
of greater interest and care shown by the owners in the main- 
tenance of their equipment. When they first installed the 
plant they were interested almost entirely only in reduction 
in rates, but they now appreciate the service rendered better 
and the insurance given against the interruption to business, 
and are taking much better care of their equipment. This is 
also largely accounted for by the educational work along this 
line done by the various sprinkler company bureaus. The 
standard of equipment has also been materially improved. 
Larger risers are used than were thought of being required in 
the early days of sprinkler work, and much larger tanks are 
now installed. A 10,000 gallon tank was fomerly regarded as 
the minimum, but 25,000 gallon tanks are now the minimum 
for medium sized plants, and they are usually placed with the 
bottom at least 25 feet higher than the highest sprinkler head, 
which gives a much greater pressure than was expected under 
the former standard. 


The committee on laws and legislation of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which is to have charge of the new legis- 
lative bureau headed by O. B. Ryon, of Chicago, with offices 
in Chicago, New York and other important sectional points, 
has been reorganized. Representatives of the Western Union, 
the Western Insurance Bureau, the Pacific Coast Board of 
Underwriters and the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
have been added to the original members of the committee. It 
now stands as follows: M. O. Brown, of the Westchester, chair- 
man; H. W. Eaton, Liverpool and London and Globe; E. G. 
Snow, Home; C. L. Case, London Assurance; R. Dale Ben- 
son, Pennsylvania Fire; G. A. Viehmann, New Brunswick; J. 
O. Platt, Insurance Company of North America; David Rum- 
sey, Continental; H. E. Rees, AXtna, and R. M. Bissell, Hart- 
ford Fire, representing the Eastern interests. H. R. Bush, 
of the Dixie, and Thomas Egleston, Hartford Fire, repre- 
senting the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association. W. J. 
Dutton, Fireman's Fund, and Rolla V. Watt, Royal and Queen, 
representing the Pacific Coast Board. Walter H. Sage, Ger- 
man-American; A. F. Dean, Springfield Fire and Marine, and 
Charles E. Sheldon, American of Newark, representing the 
Western Union and the Western Insurance Bureau. 





A discussion of the Texas fire insurance situation appears 
in the editorial columns of a recent issue of the Dallas Times- 
Herald, one of the leading journals of the State. The editor 


says: 

The next Legislature will either repeal or alter the present fire insur- 
ance laws. This is a serious undertaking. The members of the Legislature 
owe it to their constituents to approach the subject only after diligent 
inquiry and careful investigation. Insurance is a most complicated busi- 
ness, even to those who have devoted years to its study. Hastily enacted 
laws will not cure the present alleged defects in the fire insurance system, 
What the people demand is absolute protection in their policies, and they 
are willing to pay a reasonable amount for that protection. To turn the 
State’s doors open to every wildcat company of the nation would be 
nothing short of criminal, yet to limit legitimate competition among insur- 
ance men for business would do an injustice to reputable companies and 
the public as well. Fire insurance is a legalized game of chance. The ele- 
ment of risk will never be removed, no matter how well we equip fire 
departments or how carefully we construct buildings. The public should 
be willing to pay a fair rate for the assumption of that risk. Undoubtedly 
there are features of the present insurance law that should be eliminated 
or amended, but the public demand is not for a wholesale destruction of 
all State regulations that insist that those who engage in the insurance busi- 
ness must be in a position to carry out every clause in their policies. The 
people of Texas want to haphazard insurance legislation. Past experiences 
of this sort have been too costly. 





The North Carolina Insurance Department is certainly 
active after firebugs, and has thirty-four of these people bound 
over on a charge of arson in fifteen counties; fourteen of them 
in one county, charged with the burning of a country school- 
house. The Insurance Commissioner says that this burning of 
schoolhouses is quite popular with a certain low class in- 
censed with conditions of some sort regarding the school, 
such as location, teacher, neighborhood quarrel, and even the 
installation of a piano or organ. He finds that speedy steps 
taken to bring incendiaries to punishment have decreased in- 
cendiarism, and even now there is too much of it. He had 
last week one of his assistants investigating a fire at Spencer, 
where are located the extensive shops of the Southern Rail- 

yay, while another assistant is looking into a case at Laurin- 

burg. The Insurance Department is asking every editor in 
the State to spread information regarding fire waste, and says 
that he is sure that he will get hearty co-operation. He will 
prepare special articles for publication and supply these regu- 
larly to the papers. 


A Michigan law provides that fire insurance companies must 
not expose themselves to loss on any one risk to an amount 
beyond to per cent. of their capital or—if a foreign com- 
pany—their deposit. The New York law does not hold a 
company liable to this provision for any part of the amount 
at risk which it has reinsured. The Attorney General of 
Michigan has been asked to construe its law as to this excep- 
tion by the Insurance Department of the State. In his reply 


he says: 

It may be claimed that by reinsuring, an insurance compa-y prevents 
this exposure to a higher risk than allowed by law. To this there are two 
answers: (1) There is no assurance that the company in which 1 former 
company is reinsured may not fail, and leave the former company primarily 
liable for the whole amount; and (2) if the Legislature had intended such rein- 
surance of the portion in excess to be lawful, they could easily have in- 
serted a provision in our Michigan statute similar to the one in the New 
York statute above. Since they have not done so we cannot presume that 
intention to exist. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that according to 
our statute any exposure to loss by a fire insurance company on any one 
risk to an amount exceeding 10 per cent. of its paid up capital would be a 
violation of the law. 





The Wisconsin Legislative Insurance Investigating Commit- 
tee concluded its hearings, taking testimony from representa- 
tives of mutuals, adjusters, regular company officials, fire de- 
partment officials and field men, and is now preparing its report, 
which will be submitted to the Wisconsin Legislature at-the 
first of the year. An interesting feature of the testimony was 
the recommendation of Chief Clancy, of the Milwaukee fire 
department, that the German system of penalizing those re- 
sponsible for losses be followed. He urged that if the owners 
and occupants of a property were assessed the cost of calling 
out the fire department in case of loss—the owner in case of 
structural defects and the occupant because of defects otf 
maintenance—the result would be to greatly reduce the num- 
ber of fires, and at the same time lessen the cost of the fire 
department to the general public and fix it upon those who 
were to blame. 


A suit has been filed in the district court at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., against the Shawnee Life insurance company of Shaw- 
nee, asking an injunction to prevent the company from trans: 
acting further business until its affairs are put in such shape 
as the Insurance Commissioner of Oklahoma recommends, 
and that a receiver be appointed to take immediate charge of 
the company’s affairs. Itis alleged in the petition that a cer- 
tificate entitling the company to write insurance in that State 
was obtained from the Insurance Commissioner on a state- 
ment made by the company, in which some items were shown 
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as assets which are valueless or did not really belong to the 
company. Among the assets, it is related, is a note from J. 
W. McRae, a promoter, who had charge of the organization 
of the company, for $325,000, which was given for an option 
on $500,000 of the capital stock of the company which has 
never been issued. 


While the Eastern Automobile Conference includes nearly 
all the big companies in its membership, so far as Eastern 
territory is concerned, several of the larger companies are 
not members for the Western territory. This includes the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, London and Lancashire, 
Norwich Union, Standard and the American Automobile 
Company. The Liverpool and London and Globe is a mem- 
ber for the Eastern territory, and the Western department an- 
nounces its readiness to become a member for the Western 
territory as soonas the other important companies have joined. 
William S. Warren, Western manager of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe, has been made chairman of the committee 
of Western managers to consider the automobile situation, 
and has gone to New York to take up with the representatives 
of the companies the question of the united joining of the 
conference. 


The Independent announces that its insurance department 
will hereafter be under the editorship of William E. Under- 
wood, under his own name. In making this interesting state- 


ment the magazine says: 

Mr. Underwood is an independent thinker, and has the reputation of pos- 
sessing the full courage of his convictions. The insurance companies, of 
which there are now some 500 in the land, will find him a helpful friend 
in so far as they conduct their business in the interests of the policyholders, 
and a fearless critic when they do not. Happily, the vast majority of 
them practice sound insurance from every standpoint. Through this de- 
hope to decrease the distance and the differences between 
The interests of both are identical. 


partment .we 
insurers and insured. 


It is understood that in assuming this position Mr. Under- 
wood does not abate his attention to the other insurance pub- 
lications with which he has been identified as editor and 
publisher. 

The outstanding risks of the Jefferson Fire insurance com- 
pany of Philadelphia were on Saturday .reinsured in the Fire- 
man’s Fund insurance company of San Francisco. The rein- 
surance embraces the entire business of the Jefferson except 
in the States of California, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada and Arizona and its perpetual business, the North River 
Fire of New York taking the six States. Sumner Ballard 
was the intermediary in the negotiation. The Jefferson will 
retire from business. During IgII its total income was $789,- 
o6r and its total disbursements $724,008. Alexander N. Stew- 
art, formerly general agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn, has 
been president of the Jefferson since November, 1910; S. L. 
Bodine, vice ‘president, and Samuel W. Scott is its secretary. 
The company was organized in 1855. 


The Insurance Commissioner of the State of Maine, who 
not only talks fire prevention but also acts with regard to it, 
has in his latest official bulletin offered to the people of the 
State a form of city and village ordinance by which power is 
conferred upon fire departments to regularly inspect the 
premises in their respective municipalities and imposing fines 
on those who refuse to obey orders to “clean up.” The idea 
might well be extended over the entire country. The following 
statement is made of fires in Maine reported in October: 
Estimated value of buildings, $547,283; damage, $124,260; in- 
surance upon, $456,335; insurance paid, $37,679; estimated 
value of contents, $131,124; damage, $42,004; insurance upon, 
$90,359; insurance paid, $15,552. 
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The loss on the Van Camp Packing Company at Indianapo- 
lis, originally estimated at 70 and 75 per cent. on the two 
sections involved, has been settled at approximately 56 per 
cent. The total insurance was $522,000 and the loss paid was 
$295,000. The value of the stock was $450,000, with $300,000 
of insurance, but one building was saved, containing $200,000 
worth of stock, which suffered a trifling loss. The value of 
the stock in the buildings burned was $262,000, but the opera- 
tion of the average clause reduced the loss payable on this 
to $166,000. The inventory on buildings and machinery was 
$137,000, and the loss paid was $130,000. Joseph Fish repre- 
sented the assured in the settlement of the loss, which was 
completed in less than a week. 





The City Engineer of San Francisco has recommended to 
the Board of Public Works, of that city, that the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition be equipped with a high pressure fire pro- 
tection system. The City Engineer suggests that the exposi- 
tion company be allowed to connect with the pipes of the 
auxiliary water supply system, provided proper precautions 
were taken to guard against a break in the pipes and that 
other technical conditions be complied with. One of the 
conditions imposed is that the exposition company shall in- 
stall the same kind of pipes in its ground as the city uses 
throughout the system. 


Four savings banks in Massachusetts are now operating 
life insurance annexes: the Whitman Savings Bank, People’s 
Savings Bank of Brockton, Berkshire County Savings Bank 
and City Savings Bank of Pittsfield. Statements of business 
for the year ending October 31 show that the combined in- 
come for the year was $101,632.27, and that there were in 
force 6,665 policies amounting to $2,531,409. By way of com- 
parison, it may be mentioned that four legal reserve life in- 
surance companies of Massachusetts had a combined income 
in IQII of $52,558,845: 


The National Association of Credit Men has always shown 
a deep interest in fire insurance and its problems, and has 
been one of the most effective assistants in the campaign for 
the reduction of the fire waste. In the November number of 
its Bulletin it announced that in the December issue the fire 
insurance committee will present a message which it con- 
siders will epitomize the fire waste problem. The committee 
states that this message will present nothing new or startling, 
but just sound, common sense for the treatment of the fire 
losses. 


The following is the December program of activities ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Insurance Society of New 
York: 


December 10—‘‘Some Problems of the Counterman,’’ by Edward C. 
Decker, of the Home insurance company. ie 

December 17—‘‘Some Phases of Workmen’s Compensation in the United 
States,’ by Edwin W, DeLeon, president of the Casualty Company of 
America, 

December 27—“‘The King’s English,” by Henry W. Eaton, manager of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company, and president 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The Iowa Fire Prevention Association is sending out thou- 
sands of letters to local agents in the State soliciting their 
membership in the association. Among other reasons they 
state that the high losses and expenses of recent years have 
resulted in the retirement or reinsurance of many companies, 
thus disturbing agency relations, and that anything which will 
tend to reduce the fire waste is in the interest of the local 
agent quite as much as of the companies and the public, and 
should therefore have their co-operation and support. 
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The insurance on the starch house of the Corn Products 
Company, at Waukegan, IIl., which was destroyed by a dust 
explosion last week, is placed largely in stock companies 
through Johnson & Higgins, of New York, who control the 
line. Although the building was completely destroyed, fire 
breaking out afterward, the companies expect to pay the loss, 
judging from past experience in similar explosions, on the 
ground that the explosion must have been due to fire, if only 
a spark. 


The Louisiana-Mississippi pond of the Blue Goose, at a 
meeting held in New Orleans, voted to relinquish its charter 
to the grand nest, owing to the lack of interest manifested 
by the members. This retires all the far Southern organiza- 
tions, following similar retirement of the Eastern and Pacific 
Coast ponds, and it is now believed that the Blue Goose must 
continue to be a Western organization, having its principal 
strength in what is commonly known as the Western Union 
territory. 


The loss ratio of the lake marine season, which closed No- 
vember 30, has been favorable. A Chicago special to the 
Journal of Commerce says: 

There have been fewer total losses this year than formerly, and most 
of these carried their own risks. The Titanic disaster had a general effect 
in causing greater care on the part of sailing:masters both on ocean and 
lakes, and it is reported that all marine insurance losses are materially less 
than usual this year. Insurance rates have been the same this year as 
last, and no material change is expected for the next season. 


Arrangements are being made for the annual convention of 
the general agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance 
company to be held in Hartford on January 2, 3 and 4. The 
program for the three days will include daily meetings in the 
office of. the company on Pearl street and a banquet at the 
close of the session. Reservations have been made at the 
Allyn House for fifty-five general agents, including at least 
one representative for each State. 


Notwithstanding the recent denial of the sale of the con- 
trolling interest of the Manhattan Life to anyone, there has 
been published in the Alabama dailies that Thomas E. Love- 
joy, a prominent Southern banker, has procured control of 
the company. Mr. Lovejoy is in the city, and the report has 
been denied by both him and Mr. Torrey, president of the 
company. Unless this be one of the well known “official 
denials” it should settle the gossip. 


The Iowa Supreme Court has held that under the Iowa 
laws an insurance. company cannot write insurance against 
personal injury damage cases growing out of automobile ac- 
cidents. The insurance department held that such insurance 
was not covered by the laws, while the Attorney General held 
that it was against public policy. The decision says that spe- 
cial legislation will be necessary to legitimatize this class of 
insurance, 








The fall and winter term of the Fire College opened in this 
city this week with twenty-seven firemen-students. Two of 
them are from Philadelphia, and when the lecturer asked the 
question, “If a fire was burning on the fiftieth floor of a 
building and the water tower could reach only to the seventh 
floor with a stream of water, what would you do?” they pre- 


pared to escape, saying: “This is no place for us,” but were, 


restrained. 


Our enterprising South African contemporary, Insurance, of 
Cape Town, reports the case of the insurance of the life of 
an infant one hour after birth at Middleburg, Eastern Trans- 


a 


vaal, by the Southern Life Insurance Association, of South 
Africa. The manager of the company, who reports this, 
praises the solicitor, Mr. Von Ginkel, by saying: “Some peo- 
ple may call this sharp practice, but I term it sound business.” 


The formulation of a uniform policy to carry out the work 
of fire prevention throughout the United States was the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion at a meeting of representatives of 
thirty State fire prevention associations here. It is the inten- 
tion of the different associations to lend their efforts in secur- 
ing the rank and file of the fire department in the cities to 
inspect all property within the city limits. 


The rules agreed upon by a joint committee of the Western 
Union and the Western Insurance Bureau for the operation 
of the companies, field men and agents under the new con- 
ference agreement are to go into effect December 1. Mem- 
bers of those organizations are notifying their agents to this 
effect and calling attention especially to the amended term 
rule, which goes into effect April I. 


The Insurance Commissioner of Missouri says that he will 
recommend to the Legislature of that State when it convenes 
next month the creation of a commission of three persons to 
administer the fire insurance rating law, one of whom may be 
the insurance commissioner. He declares that the commis- 
sioner has enough to do already to look after the general af- 
fairs of the department. 


The Attorney General of Ohio has ruled that insurance 
companies seeking admission to the State must have their en- 
tire authorized capital paid up before they can be licensed. 
This ruling was made on the application of the Wisconsin 
National Life of Wausau, which has recently authorized an 
increase in capital stock to an amount larger than-that which 
has been actually paid in. 


Arrangements have been completed by which W. P. Rob- 
ertson, formerly representing both that company and the 
General Fire of Paris, will become the executive special agent 
for the Nord-Deutsche in the entire West, with headquarters 
at Detroit. Other field appointments will be announced later. 


The New York Life has issued for presentation to its friends 
a handsome illustrated brochure, giving information about all 
the Presidents of the United States, from Washington to Taft. 
It includes also an interesting story about “One: Hundred 
Years in the White House,” by Rene Bach. 


A new company, which will apply to life insurance many of 
the new ideas brought out at the convention this week, is 
being organized at Washington, D. C. G. Montagu Nettle- 
ship, until recently with the Great Eastern Casualty, is in- 
terested in the new company. 


Some of the members of the Western Union have become 
dilatory in answering queries through the Bulletin, and have 
been notified that in future a fine of $1 a day will be assessed 
for each Bulletin page that is past due, together with the pub- 
lication of the delinquent list. 


Opinion at Lloyd’s is strong that the opening of Panama 
Canal will not affect existing rates of insurance on vessels 
sailing from Europe to the West Coast of America. 


The executive committee of the American Life Convention 
has appointed August 20 and 21, 1913, for the next annual 
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meeting, which will be held at St. Paul, Minn. The medical 
and legal sections of the convention will meet in the same 
place on August Io. 


Now that the Crum & Forster companies have left the 
Western Union and become members of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, the agencies which have been changed are being 
transferred back to their old location in most important points. 





A prospectus has been issued for a new insurance paper to 
be published at Greensboro, N. C., which is the insurance 
centre in North Carolina. W. A. Higgins is to be the editor, 
and the name of the paper will be the Jnsurance Forum. 


The water supply at Hartford, Conn., already very low, has 
been further impaired this week by a serious fire at which 
many thousands of gallons were used, and the prospect is that 
Connecticut River water will be pumped into the mains. 


The Northwestern Fire and Marine of Minneapolis will 
move its home office from the building it has long occupied 
on Fourth street, Philadelphia, to the New York Life Build- 
ing, where it will occupy the entire first floor. 





The Hamburg Bremen Fire has resigned from the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange, of New York, and F. Merges & Co. 
have joined the Exchange for all of their companies, except 
the National Ben Franklin insurance company. 


The directors of the Old Colony Life of Chicago have au- 
thorized a decrease in capital stock to $125,000, thereby add- 
ing $50,774 to the surplus. The stockholders will meet De- 
cember 19 to vote on the recommendation. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Fire Prevention 
Association will be held at the Hotel Jefferson in Peoria De- 
cember 10, with meetings of the Illinois State Board and IIli- 
nois Field Club the same day. 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters has decided to 
extend its supervision to Brooklyn and Queens. Surveys of 
the principal risks will be published the same as in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. 


A London dispatch says that “brokers are quoting a 5 per 
cent. rate for insurance against the birth of twins. It is also 
possible to. insure against a child who might deprive one of an 
estate or title.” 


While the new co-operation rules go into force December 1 
for the Western Union and Western Insurance Bureau com- 
panies, the amended term rule does not take effect until 
April I, 1913. 


The efficiency of the Trenton, N. J., fire department is to be 
improved by the establishment of regular drills for the fire- 
men on the new fire tower just ordered. F 


Engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters re- 
port serious conflagration hazards at Ocean Grove, N. J., and 
Providence, R. I. 


The organization of the proposed Alamo Life of San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been abandoned for lack of sufficient sub- 
scriptions. 


The New York Life will pay a special dividend equal to 
10 per cent. of the annual premiums on all policies issued in 
1908. 


A merger is contemplated between the Twin City Fire of 
Minneapolis and the United American Fire of Milwaukee. 


The annual conference of the department managers of the 
Hartford Fire was held at the home office this week. 


The New York Fire Insurance Exchange will hold its De- 
cember meeting next Wednesday morning. 


The Minnestota Fire Prevention Association will make an 
inspection of Stillwater December Io. 








Personal. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


7Etna of Hartford: A. G. Sanderson, general agent for the Pacific Coast, 
succeeding E. C. Morrison, deceased. 


Century of Edinburgh: Case, Lyman & Hubbard, managers for Chicago, 
Til. 


Equitable Life of New York: George N. Cannon, general agent for eastern 
Iowa and southwestern [Illinois. 


National Fire of Paris: William A. Hamilton & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Northern of London: Edward S. Hitch, of Waycross, Ga., Southern special 
agent and assistant to F, C. Calkins, senior special agent. 





Mr. Cyrus Kirk, for the past six years president of the Equitable Life 
insurance company of Iowa, died at his home in Des Moines November 
29, aged sixty-nine years. He was ill three weeks. Mr. Kirk entered 
the service of the Equitable as a bookkeeper, and was subsequently pro- 
moted to be assistant secretary, secretary, vice president and general 
manager, and on January 8, 1907, was elected president. During the 
period the company has grown from a very small organization to be one 
of the best in the country. 


Mr. Charles S. Hollinshead is dead at the age of sixty-four, at his home 
in Merchantville, N. J. For many years he was the president of the 
Union Fire insurance company of Pennsylvania, and retired from active 
business when that company was absorbed by the Spring Garden Fire 
insurance company after the San Francisco earthquake. Early in life 
Mr. Hollinshead was the manager of the Franklin Fire insurance com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


Mr. W. H. Hotchkiss has resigned his political affiliations as chairman of 
the Progressive movement in New York State to devote his entire time 
to the presidency of the National Motor Insurance and the National 
Motor Indemnity companies. A meeting of stockholders was held at 
the Hotel Astor this week, at which Ernest H. Greenwood, who is to 
be vice president, was also present. 


Dr. Edward Curtis, formerly one of the medical directors of the Equitable 
Life, died in New York city November 28, aged seventy-five years. He 
was obliged to retire from the work in 1904 owing to ill health. He 
came from a distinguished family, and was prominent in finance, as a 
surgeon in the Civil War, and afterward as a physician. 


Insurance Commissioner Done, of Utah, who is chairman of the committee 
on publicity and education of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, has in course of preparation a text book on insurance 
for use in high schools, commercial colleges and business schools. The 
book will cover fire, life and miscellaneous branches. 


Mr. Edwin G. Morrison, general agent of the AXtna of Hartford for the 
Pacific Coast, died at San Francisco on Monday last, December 2, 
aged sixty-two years. He had been with the company on the Coast 
for a quarter century, most of the time as superintendent of agencies. 
He was made general agent in 1909. 


Mr. Ernst Emil Julius Ferdinand Hexamer, a civil engineer of interna- 
tional prominence, died at his home in Philadelphia on Tuesday, after 
a brief illness. He was eighty-five years old. Mr. Hexamer was the 
originator of the system of city fire maps, which is in use by insurance 
companies all over the world. 


Mr. Charles E. Shade, for forty years in the fire insurance business in 
New York as broker and agent, died on Sunday in this city. He was 
a veteran of the Civil War, and was afterward commissary of the 
Seventy-first Regiment of the National Guard of New York, with the 
rank of captain. 


. W.. B, Howard, president of the German-American Life of Omaha, 
having been elected State Auditor and ex-officio Insurance Commissioner 
of Nebraska, Dr. George J. Haslam, now medical examiner of the 
company, will succeed him in the presidency. 


Governor Carroll of Towa, who was formerly the auditor and ex-officio 
insurance commissioner of the State, will upon his retirement from his 
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present office organize a Des Moines Life insurance company, with 
$100,000 capital and surplus of like amount. 


. Michael S. Sullivan, who has been fire attorney of Chicago in charge of 
the prosecution of firebugs for several years, has retired to become 
First Assistant State’s Attorney under State’s Attorney Hoyne, re- 
cently elected. 


. Philip Wachtel, a well known local agent at Petoskey, is being urged 
for insurance commissioner of Michigan, being a prominent Democrat, 
as well as one of the pioneer fire insurance agents of northern Michigan, 


James G. Freeman, one of the leading fire insurance brokers of 
Boston, and established there for many years, died suddenly at his 
residence from heart disease on Wednesday, aged sixty-four years. 


. Harry H. Fouse has resigned as secretary of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia to connect himself with an automobile repair company. 
He has been with the Fidelity some sixteen years. 


Mr. W. H. Cunningham has resigned as manager of the Continental Life 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. It is expected that the company will be 


merged with the Beneficial Life of Salt Lake. 


President George I. Cochran, of the Pacific Mutual Life, has been appointed 
special commissioner of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, to 
be held at San Francisco in 1915. 


Mr. Charles L. Purdin has been appointed superintendent of agencies for 
the American branch of the Nord-Deutsche. He has been for many 


years with the Commercial Union. 


Mr. Clifton D. Eldridge, manager of the plate glass department of the 
Maryland Casualty, died November 29 from the effects of an operation 


for appendicitis. 


Thomas A. Hunt has resigned as special agent for the Royal in 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota. 


Casualty and Surety Insurance. 





It is apparent that the Corn Products Refining Company 
may lose more than $30,000 in compensation indemnities 
as the result of the explosion in its dry starch factory at 
Waukegan, IIl., last week. According to Inspector Moritz, of 
the State Factory Inspection Office, which is conducting an 
investigation, the company had provided dust blowers in one 
of its Waukegan dry starch buildings, but not in both of 
them. In case this is proved the Corn Products Refining 
Company probably will be subject to prosecution under the 
Illinois “health, safety and comfort” law, as well as required 
to pay a large sum in compliance with the provisions of the 
new Workmen’s Compensation act. The law provides a 
benefit of at least $1,500 in cash for the death of an employee, 
and the sum may go as high as $3,500, dependent on the 
wages earned. In case of injury to an employee the com- 
pany must pay all hospital and doctor bills, and must indem- 
nify the injured person by paying half wages during the time 
of indisposition. The liability risk on the plant was carried 
by the Maryland Casualty Company, with a limit of $15,000 
on any one accident. This case will be the first test of the 
operation of the new Illinois compensation law. 


An earnest campaign of publicity and education is being 
conducted in an attempt to avert what promises to be a rate 
war in the surety bonding field. It is feared that the Surety 
Association of America may be unable to restrain its mem- 
bers from declaring rates open to crush the outsiders whose 
competition has for a long time been very annoying. The 
Journal of Commerce says: “It is said that the conservative 
companies are prepared to fight all over again the same battle 
that was fought with reckless managers in 1907 and 1908 to 
prevent the business from being destroyed by loss of con- 
fidence on part of the public. It has been suggested that the 
insurance commissioners might again give serious considera- 
tion to the plan to require the surety companies generally to 
carry a specific loss reserve of not less than 35 per cent. 
based upon rates at present in use, which would if adopted 
make it a very difficult proceeding for cut rate companies to 
comply. The insurance commissioners were almost ready to 
adopt a similar plan a few years ago, but it was dropped to 
allow the surety companies to ‘get together.’ ”’ 
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The Old Line Life announces the appointment of J. B. 
Sackett as manager of its casualty department. President 
Rupert F. Fry says that several new and unique ideas are 
being incorporated in the accident and health policy forms 
now under construction, and that when these are completed 
a strenuous campaign will be started for business, develop- 
ment of territory and establishment of agencies, etc. Mr. 
Sackett will give the field work his personal attention and 
supervision. The company is licensed to do a casualty busi- 
ness in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Just as soon as the necessary formalities can be completed 
the directors of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company will 
take steps to reduce the present capital to $250,000, which will 
add $68,000 to surplus, and will then increase the capital to 
$400,000, selling the new stock at a figure which will add 
$102,000 to surplus and put the company beyond criticism. 
This its management has always been, but the operation of 
the new reserve law has simply caused an unusually large 
amount of surplus to be tied up in the form of reserve funds 
for possible losses. 


The London IJnsurance Observer mentions a recent case 
under the British Workmen’s Compensation Act in which a 
workman out of a job was employed from sympathy for three- 
quarters of a day by one Samuel Storey, a master painter at 
Newcastle. The workman was injured while in this employ- 
ment, and the court ordered Storey to pay him 12 shillings and 
6 pence a week. As Storey earns only 30 shillings a week 
himself and was not insured, our contemporary thinks that 
the law should be amended. 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore has ap- 
pointed J. G. Cloud resident manager of its Philadelphia 
branch office. C. R. Dennis has been made assistant resident 
manager. The former was one of the active members of the 
first liability conference which was held in 1898. He has 
been connected with a number of casualty and surety compa- 
nies, and has had a large experience. 


At the special meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Surety on Thursday it was voted to increase the capital from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000. The trustees then declared a cash 
dividend of 100 per cent., payable December 10. This is in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 3 per cent. declared earlier in the day and 
payable December 31. 


The Illinois Insurance Department has issued a license to 
the Chicago Bonding and Surety Company, with a capital of 
$250,000 and a surplus of $50,000. Congressman. A. J. Sabath 
is president and Oliver F. Roberts secretary. Mr. Roberts 
has been superintendent of the surety and burglary depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity in the West and is a competent 
underwriter. 


In the suit of the State of New York against the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty and the 4#tna Indemnity, the 
New York Court of Appeals has decided unanimously that the 
State is a preferred creditor in the event of the failure of a 
bank in which its funds are deposited. The litigation arose 
out of the collapse of the Carnegie Trust Company. 


The Plate Glass Underwriters’ Association, of Milwaukee, 
has been organized by nineteen of the leading agencies han- 
dling plate glass lines in that city. The chairman is Frank 
C. Delaney, of the Fidelity and Casualty, and the secretary- 
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treasurer Ray J. Rebham, of the Casualty Company of 
America. 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore has pre- 
pared to issue a new combination householder’s policy, cov- 
ering general liability, burglary, theft and larceny and plate 
glass. This is a new feature in this country, but is similar to 
the householders’ policies which are popular in England. 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland announces 
the appointment of J. G. Cloud as resident manager, Phila- 
delphia office, casualty department, with offices at Fourth and 
Walnut streets, with C. R. Denis as assistant resident manager 
at the same office. 





The New England Casualty Company has elected as vice 
president Edwin Gott, formerly with the Title Guaranty and 
Surety and the National Surety companies. 

The National Accident Company is under examination by 


the New York State Insurance Department. 


Insurance Legislation. 


Oklahoma. 





OKLAHOMA City, November 25.—The recommendations for 
legislation which have been submitted to Governor Lee Cruce 
have been compiled by him and sent out to legislators. Among 
them are the following: 

LABor DEPARTMENT. 
AMENDMENTS DESIRED TO PRESENT LAWS, 


* * The child labor law should be amended so that it would 
cover children employed in the messenger service, especially night 
work for boys under sixteen years of age. 

I would also suggest an amendment to the present eight hour 
law. There is a disposition on the part of contractors doing pub- 
lic work to take advantage of these statutes by working their 
men in excess of eight hours per day, and paying less than the 
current rate of wages, especially in small cities where there is 
little likelihood of any one being familiar with this statute and 
making complaint to the department. 

I would suggest that this law be so amended as to make void 
and of no effect any contract where, after an investigation by this 
department, it shall be determined there has been a violation of 
the law. This will compel contractors to call upon us, where 
there is any question as to the current rate of wages, and have 
same determined before the bids are submitted. 

The law regulating the inspection of factories and workshops, 
Article 5, Chapter 56, at Page 957, Snyder’s Compiled Laws of 
Oklahoma, Section 4029, should be amended to read as follows: 

“The owner or person in charge of any factory or workshop 
where machinery is used, shall provide, at the discretion of the 
State Factory Inspector, or Deputy Factory Inspector, belt 
shifters or ‘other mechanical contrivances for the purpose of 
throwing on or off belts on pulleys: Whenever practicable, all 
machinery shall be provided with loose pulleys.” 

Sec. 4035, relative to reporting accidents, should be repealed 
and a general law on this question enacted. Such a law should 
require all industrial institutions, including transportation and 
transmission companies, to report all accidents to this depart- 
ment, and provision should be made whereby what is termed a 
“follow up” report should be made. This is deemed necessary 
in view of the fact that the law makes provision for an immediate 
report, and it is impossible in cases of serious and probable per- 
manent injury to advise the department intelligently. In fact, it 
(|; impossible to state the duration of an injury at the time of 
Wis occurrence. 

NEW LEGISLATION, 


Hundreds of employees of industrial institutions in this State 
gre being injured and killed annually, and on account of the fact 
shat only a very small per cent. of these parties ever receive 
ompensation, due to the present common law doctrine under 
vhich we are operating, it seems most important that some law 
hould be enacted whereby this condition would be relieved. 


. comparison with other countries. 


The department is likewise interested in the passing of an eight 
hour law for women. The manufacturing and industrial estab- 
lishments of the State are rapidly increasing in number and size, 
and we find that where a few years ago a few women were em- 
ployed in these institutions, the number has now reached rather 
startling proportions. An investigation of ‘conditions surround- 
ing this class of employment, shows that women in certain in- 
dustries are being worked exceptionally long hours, * * 


State MINE INSPECTOR. 

First. The Chief Mine Inspector is wholly responsible for 
the office and all failures of law enforcement. This being the 
case, why should he be denied the right to appoint all deputies 
connected with his department; and further, he should be given 
the right to remove, not for cause but at will. In my judgment 
the law should be so amended as to make all deputies appointives 
instead of elected. 

Second. The State Examining Board, created for the pur- 
poses of examining mine superintendents, mine foremen, fire 
bosses and hoisting engineers should be under the control of the 
Chief Mine Inspector, for several reasons. * * 

Ep. Boyie, Chief Mine Inspector. 


As requested by you I am sending my recommendations upon 
the State Mining Board. The State Mining Board is composed 
of five members—one mining engineer, one operator, one hoist- 
ing engineer and two miners. I would recommend that the board 
be reduced to three members: one mining engineer, one opera- 
tor and one miner. The board could call in a hoisting engineer 
if it is thought necessary at any examination. I find that the 
Governor makes the appointment in nearly all the States that 
have created mining boards. * * 

F, W. McLaucH#tin, 
Secretary-Treasurer State Mining Board. 


Vermont. 





The following, Constitutional Amendment No. IX, is now 
before the Vermont Legislature, having been once adopted by 
the Legislature of 1910: 

The General Assembly may pass laws compelling compensation 
for injuries received by employees in the course of their employ- 
ment resulting in death or bodily hurt, for the benefit of such 
employees, their widows or next of kin. It may designate the 
class or classes of employers and employees to which such laws 
shall apply. 

Monrpetier, December 5.—Senate Bill No. 157 has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Darling, of Orange, to amend the Public 
Statutes relating to child labor, so that no child under four- 
teen years of age shall be employed or permitted or suffered 
to work in, about or im connection with any mill, factory, 
workshop, mercantile or mechanical establishment, teriement 
house manufactory or workshop, store, office or office build- 
ing, or in any of a long list of employments, including mes- 
senger service. Places employing less than five persons are 
exempted from its provisions. 

House Bill No. 398 has been introduced by Mr. Spaulding 
relating to the issuance of brokers’ licenses and providing a 
fee of $10 for authority to handle reinsurance lines. Trust- 
worthiness is made the basis of the department’s inquiry as to 
the applicant. 


_ miscellany. 





Insurance Commissioner Done on Fire Waste and Fire 
Prevention. 


At the Minnesota Conservation Congress, held at Minneapolis 
November 20, Insurance Commissioner Done read an exhaustive 
paper on the subject of the national fire waste and the means of 
prevention. The following are extracts which will show the 
tenor of this admirable exposition of the causes and effects of 
our national scourge: 


You may ask me why the fire loss in America is so high in 
: I will answer in one word. It 
is the price we are paying for our rapid life and freedom from 
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wholesome restraint. We resent most bitterly any attempt to 
check the speed with which we are hastening on in industrial, 
social and other matters. We hold as reactionaries all those who 
would call a halt and who would point out the inevitable abyss 
we must fall into if our speed is not checked. We resent as an 
attack upon our personal rights any attempt to hold us individ- 
ually and collectively responsible for disasters which come 
through our colossal carelessness. There seems to be abroad 
through this great nation of ours the idea that our resources 
are so splendid and so seemingly inexhaustible that there need be 
no check to our criminal, careless and wasteful extravagance. 
The splendid thrift which the forefathers of your State and mine 
brought with them from their old homes has not sufficiently per- 
meated the minds of their children. They have bequeathed to usa 
splendid patrimony, and, like the spoiled and pampered heir to 
great expectations, we are wasting our inheritance almost before 
we receive it. And when we are threatened with accountability 
even for that which is wantonly and carelessly destroyed, we 
resent the attmpt to hamper our liberties and demand that the 
semi-public institutions established among us shall pay the cost 
of our criminal and wanton waste. * * 

I feel that we have been approaching this problem from the 
wrong side. You will observe in the public prints a great deal 
of clamor as to the cost of fire insurance and the so-called insur- 
ance trust or compact comes in for indignant criticism at the 
hands of property owners and others interested in the reduction 
of fire insurance rates. The mistake we make is in getting after 


THE SYMPTOM INSTEAD OF THE DISEASE, 


the effect instead of the cause. In some other States such egre- 
gious blunders are made as the creation of bureaus for fixing fire 
insurance rates, or the enactment of valued policy laws which 
place a premium on overinsurance and incendiarism. This is due 
to our misapprehension as to the real facts at issue. Fire insur- 
ance rates are not artificial. They are based on actual cost, plus 
a small margin for profit, which is more often imaginary than 
real. While I have not been appointed the champion of fire insur- 
ance companies, yet I take it upon myself to proclaim here that 
the proverbial carelessness of the American people and their de- 
sire to cover this carelessness by penalizing the companies that 
they must pay the price have led them to do unjust and absurd 
things to accomplish rate reductions and increase indemnity. 

We bury our heads in the sand while the fire fiend sweeps our 
property, and then blame our devastation to imaginary causes. 
But until we approach this subject from the right point of view 
and check the fiend himself we shall make no progress. 

The woefully large fire waste of the United States as compared 
with that of other countries is due, in my opinion, chiefly to these 
five causes: First, poor construction; second, greater carelessness ; 
third, less strict individual responsibility; fourth, lack of popular 
education in fire prevention; fifth, too much relative attention to 
fire fighting as compared with fire prevention. * * 

LEGISLATION. 


Reference has not been made to needed legislation. This legis- 
lation; however, should be efficiently directed and guided in its 
delevopment. I cannot go further into detail here than to say 
that if the officials of cities, counties and States will get into 
communication with the following organizations they will be able 
to obtain therefrom the most splendid and efficient help in the 
making and enforcing of laws: First, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association with headquarters at 87 Milk street, Boston; 
second, the National Board of Fire Underwriters with head- 
quarters at 135 William street, New York; third, the Bureau of 
Publicity with headquarters at 318 Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
fourth, the National Association of Credit Men with headquar- 
ters at New York: fifth, the Committee on Laws and Legislation 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, of which 
your own commissioner is chairman; sixth, the Committee on 
Publicity and Conservation of the National Convention, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman. These bodies have given care- 
ful and thorough attention to the matter of legislation and regula- 
tion covering fire prevention, and if, as a result of the efforts 
made, the different municipal and other authorities can be in- 
duced to secure the advantage of the experience and study of 
these great bodies the progress thus made in fire prevention will 
be incalculable. I have already referred to 

THE VALUED POLICY LAW. 


I think that, in justice to you and your State, as well as for 
the information and guidance in other States, to which this mes- 
sage of mine may come, I should make brief explanation of what 
the valued policy law is, and how terrible a menace it is to the 
property and morals of citizens. This law, in brief, is an enact- 
ment providing that when property is insured and the policy be- 
comes a claim by the destruction of the property, the entire face 


of the policy must be paid, no matter whether the real value of 
the property was equal to the amount of insurance. You can 
understand without any detailed explanation that such a law is 
necessarily vicious. It places a premium upon incendiarism in 
all degrees. It tends to make criminals of citizens whose finan- 
cial condition is desperate and who see in the insurance on their. 
property a convenient means of retrieving themselves. A vast 
number of fires have occurred through the operation of this law, 
and I do not now know one redeeming feature in the law, or any 
good that can possibly be accomplished. It should not be enacted 
in any State, and where it is now in force steps should be taken 
to repeal it. 

The one thing that it accomplishes is, as before stated, the 
penalizing of insurance companies in favor of men rendered 
desperate by financial difficulties. It is like giving to the impe- 
cunious a special opportunity for robbing the thrifty. Not only 
am I opposed to such an enactment, but I would favor the adop- 
tion of a law suggested recently by the National Association of 
Credit Men, compelling fire insurance companies to leave a mar- 
gin of about 10 per cent. between the actual value of the property 
and the amount of insurance that could be collected in case of 
total loss. Such a measure would, I believe effectually bar any 
evilly disposed person from burning his own property to collect 
the insurance. 


The Week’s Casualty Insurance Activities. 





The future of the workmen’s compensation business especially 
and all casualty business incidentally was affected by action taken 
at several meetings of casualty insurance men this week. The 
general impression is that the prospect for unanimity on all im- 
portant matters is still: better than ever before, while the intro- 
duction of the merit rating system, if the details are properly 
worked out, will mean a long step toward putting workmen’s 
compensation business on a more nearly scientific basis. 

The first meeting of the week was that of the Publicity Bureau, 
formerly conducted jointly by the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the Detroit Conference. 
On Monday this bureau was reorganized so as to make it inde- 
pendent and a new governing board was elected, as follows: 
William Bro Smith, Travelers; W. F. Moore, New Amsterdam 
Casualty; Franklin J. Moore, Preferred Accident; Walter C. 
Faxon, Attna Life; W. G. Curtis, National Casualty. It is ex- 
pected that a number of other companies not at present affiliated 
with the bureau will come in. Andrew F. Gates will remain with 
the bureau as attorney, and attention will be given to all legisla- 
tion affecting casualty insurance companies. 

The second meeting was that of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service and Information Bureau, held at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday. This was an executive session of the governing com- 
mittee, and was also attended by a large number of other liability 
underwriters. The whole situation was thoroughly discussed, but 
all action was deferred until after the adjourned meeting of the 
liability section of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters scheduled for Wednesday morning. 

At that adjourned meeting, at which Vice-President Rowe pre- 
sided, the only action was to vote, in view of the willingness of 
the compensation bureau to take up the work discussed at last 
week’s meeting of the liability section, to turn the whole matter 
over to the bureau. Mr. Rowe announced, as the special com- 
mittee of one underwriter and two attorneys to advise with the 
National. Association of Manufacturers as to the meaning of 
words and phrases as incorporated in workmen’s compensation 
bills, the following: Theodore E. Gaty, Fidelity and Casualty; 
Beverly W. Wrenn, A*tna Life; Wm. Bro Smith, Travelers. 

The adjourned meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Servy- 
ice and Information Bureau then convened in executive session. 
It was afterwards announced that the bureau had received the 
applications of the Globe Indemnity and the Missouri Fidelity 


| and Casualty for membership, and that the A*tna Life and Royal 


Indemnity had withdrawn their resignations. It was voted to 
amend the constitution and bylaws so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a merit rating system and also for other departments 
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as may be necessary, such as for the handling of reinsurance, 
publicity and education, inspections and any other special line 
that will be beneficial. The drafting of the new plan was en- 
trusted to Messrs. Holland, Reid and Lott, who will report to 
the governing committee later. A special committe to devise the 
plan for rating workmen’s compensation risks on the merit basis 
was named, to consist of Messrs. Gaty, Rowe, Appleton, Steele 
and Burns. This committee will confer with a committee from 
the National Association of Manufacturers and will have the duty 
of working out all the details of the proposed new plan that will 
revolutionize the writing of workmen’s compensation insurance. 

The election of the governing committee resulted in the choice 
of the Fidelity and Casualty, Employers’ Liability, Globe Indem- 
nity, London Guarantee, Standard Accident, United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty and New Amsterdam Casualty. 

The entire meeting was marked by harmony and an evident de- 
termination to get together. It was followed by a session of the 
governing committee, which elected the following officers: Chair- 
man, Theorore E. Gaty; secretary and treasurer, W. F. Moore. 
There was appointed a general reference committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Holland, Royal Indemnity, chairman; Higgins, A‘tna 
Life; Johnson, Fidelity and Casualty. The standing manual com- 
mittee is the AXtna Life, chairman; Employers’ Liability, Fidelity 
and Casualty, London Guarantee and the Frankfort General. The 
automobile committee is the Travelers, chairman; tna Life, 
Ocean, Employers’ Liability and Fidelity and Casualty. 

The final meeting of casualty men of the week is that of the 
proposed Association of Casualty Insurance Presidents, which is 
scheduled to convene at the close of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, still in 
progress as we go to press. 





Life Insurance and Aviation. 





Denis P. Myers, Member of the Comité International Juridique 
d’ Aviation, mm the New York Times. 





American insurance companies are at last facing the problem 
of aeronautical risks. Albert Newton Ridgely has filed suit in 
the New York Supreme Court against an insurance company to 
secure $2,571 which he claims to be due him on an accident policy, 
his injuries having been sustained while he was operating a 
biplane for recreation and learning to fly. The case is the first 
of its kind in the world, for although insurance of airmen has 
been practiced in Europe for nearly ‘three years and losses have 
been met, the foreign private companies have never felt that they 
had a fighting chance i in court. 

In France a court. has decided in favor of the principle that an 
airman injured in a fall is entitled to compensation under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability act, which is virtually an accident insurance law. 
In Germany a similar decision has been rendered by the Imperial 
Insurance Tribunal, the court ruling that flying is a recognized 
profession and that professional aviators employed by German 
aeroplane builders are entitled to the benefits of the State Insur- 
ance act, if killed or injured in flights for the purpose of testing 
or selling aeroplanes. 

The decision drew a fine distinction. George Schendel, a well 
known aviator, and his mechanician, August Voss, were killed 
at Johannisthal while attempting to break the world’s record for 
height. The widow of Voss claimed for herself and child the 
insurance provided by law, two-thirds of her husband’s wages, 
from the Union of Skilled Mechanics and Electricians, to which 
her husband had belonged. The union appealed to the Insurance 
Tribunal for decision, and the latter ruled that while the union 
was entitled to refuse to pay the legal accident insurance for 
casualties incurred in sport competitions, it must pay when its 
member is injured in the regular performance of his duties as a 
purely technical employee of an aeroplane firm. The court even 
ruled that the trial for altitude was a necessary test of the ability 
of the machine, adding that Voss, as the mechanician and not the 
aviator, was not responsible for the effort to make a record. 

Another instance, outside of the court’s purview, is await- 
ing decision at the hands of British underwriters. This is 
the case of the Zeppelin dirigible Schwaben, which was caught 
by a gust of wind in her shed at Disseldorf, having been 
anchored outside of it on account of the strength of the gale. 
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She broke in two, began to rise, and the escaping gas ex- 
ploded, destroying the vessel. ‘She was insured on very 
special terms for twelve months ending July 11, the accident 
occurring on June 28. The rate was 2.5 per cent., and by 
the terms of the policy the risk of damage or destruction by 
explosion was excluded, though not the bursting of the 
balloon through overfilling it with gas. At last account it 
was uncertain whether liability attached to the underwriters, 
who have an identical risk in the other Zeppelin, the Vic- 
toria Luise. 
American insurance companies are not insuring to cover 
aerial risks. Within two years practically every casualty 
company in the country has added another complication to 
their involved insurance contracts. In a policy at hand the 
exception is made in these terms: 
“This policy does not cover any bodily injury, fatal or non- 
fatal, sustained by the assured while participating in, or an 
consequence of having participated in, aeronautics.” 
That would apparently exclude such persons as the writer, 
who, though not an aviator, has flown as a passenger, and 
who might have been injured while a guest in the air. The 
company that considered it wise to put in this clause pro- 
fesses to be perfectly willing to insure airmen or air going 
men—as soon as the class is large enough. 
“You haven’t enough data to venture on fixing rates yet?” 
seemed a natural inquiry. 
“Tt isn’t that. Insurance has to be demanded before we 
give it. For instance, if you come in here and ask for a par- 
ticular type of policy which we haven’t in stock, and which 
would have to be specially figured, we should turn you down. 
If ten men came in and wanted that kind of policy, we would 
begin to consider preparing one. So far with us, aviational 
insurance isn’t practical just for that reason.’ 
Meantime the companies are, as a matter of fact, steering clear 
of aviators as a class, and are keeping their policies revised so 
as automatically to exclude the airman, recalling a case decided 
by the Supreme Court of Colorado in 1910. In this case (Pacific 
Mutual vs. Van Fleet, 107 Pac. Rep., 1092) the insured lost his 
life in a balloon trip for pleasure while holding a policy classing 
him, as a risk, as a railroad brakeman. ‘The policy classed all 
insured under it by occupation, and provided that, should the 
insured engage in a more hazardous occupation than the one 
under which he was accepted as a risk, the principal and weekly 
indemnity should be for the amount that the premium paid would 
purchase at the rates fixed for such more hazardous occupation. 
The judge upheld the claim of the widow and ruled that the 
classification referred to permanent occupation, “and that the 
policy is not defeated by the performance of some individual act 
or indulgence” of a more hazardous nature. 
While personal insurance for airmen has really not been tried 
in America, writing risks on the machines themselves has been 
going on, principally by one company, for nearly three years. 
The company began by writing against actual loss or damage to 
the aeroplane, excluding balloons, by fire arising from any cause 
whatever, except collision with the earth or buildings. Such 
collision, it was held, would produce not an aeroplane, but mere 
junk; but by another clause collision of aeroplanes in the air 
was covered. The original rate was 2 per cent. per $100, the 
valuation not to exceed three-fourths of the actual value, so as 
to give the insured a “moral risk.” A couple of such premiums 
were paid, and then the company decided not to insure either 
professionals or amateurs for machines of their own make. The 
premium was likewise raised to 5 per cent. This now covers 
only non-professional fliers and their machines, when of some 
standard manufacture. 
The fact that this company, like the European ones which start- 
ed to write life and accident insurance, failed to note was that they 
had absolutely no statistics on this newest of the world’s wond- 
ers. Writing an insurance risk on the person or'the machine is. 
therefore at present nothing short of a gamble, however shrewd 
it may be. The company that began accepting the aeroplane on 
the basis of its maritime risks found the trouble not so much 
with the business foresight that impelled them to place the rate 
at the original figure as with the lack of takers. About two ma- 
chines out of ten underwritten were lost, a 20 per cent. record. 
What they doubtless anticipated was assuming a risk on a hun- 
dred, and the percentage of loss would have fallen much lower. 
As the accident man said, the class did not yet exist. Probably 
there are many less than 500 of them in the country, and an in- 
surance company would be remarkably successful to take in a 
tenth of the total number, even if it went hard after the business. 
In Europe, where France is this year putting over 400 aero- 
planes into the army alone, and where other countries are keeping 
(Continued on page 575) 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. 


Proceedings of Annual Meeting at Hotel Astor This Week. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents began. at the Hotel Astor, New York city, 
Thursday morning of this week, shortly after 10:30 o’clock. 
It was called to order by General Manager Robert Lynn Cox, 
who said in part: 


The slogan, if I may term it such, which has been adopted for 
this meeting is one which has not been used before, but which, 
nevertheless, has existed during the history of the organization. 
You will find it printed at the top of the program of each page, 
“Betterment of Life Insurance Service.” I believe that expresses 
in a few words, perhaps, the true motive of the association and 
the purposes it is here to represent. We want to give it em- 
phasis and want the public to understand it is the motive, and 
we want the public to understand that we have a recognition of 
the duty that we owe in the betterment of life insurance service 
to the extent that it can be bettered by life insurance men acting 
in co-operation as we can in this connection. Now if that em- 
phasizes anything it emphasizes certainly the fact that there can 
be in no proper sense sectionalism in the transaction of life insur- 
ance business. State lines are wiped out, or should be wiped 
out. There should be no East or West or North or South when 
it comes down to really rendering a service to the people of this 
country. And when we view it from the standpoint of the better- 
ment of the service, then we come to a clearer realization of the 
fact that business cannot be localized, and to the extent that peo- 
ple have sought to localize it in the past they have committed 
mistakes which ought to be rectified by the life insurance busi- 
ness today. It is not a local institution and should not be. 
It should not be sectional in any sense of the word. It is 
here to serve the people and the public, and that affords the rea- 
son for the existence of the companies and for this organization 
as well. 

Now this character is emphasized by the fact that the man 
chosen to act as chairman of this meeting comes from the Pacific 
Coast—from the city of Los Angeles, Cal. He has made the trip 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic for the purpose of presiding 
at this meeting. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you this gentleman, 
whom most of you know, and whom all of you will know after 
this meeting is over, Mr. George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Los Angeles, chair- 
man of this Sixth Annual Convention. 


_ Applause greeted Mr. Cochran as he stepped to the plat- 
form, and, in accepting the gavel from Mr. Cox, he said: 


The home office of my company on the distant Pacific Ocean 
is so far away that this is the first opportunity I have had to 
attend any of these annual gatherings, yet none the less we are 
warmly attached to and deeply interested in this association, 
and fully appreciate the advantages of our membership. Our 
vast interests are so interwoven that whatever affects one com- 
pany is sure to affect the others, and hence this association, with 
its community of interests where the executives of so many com- 
panies can meet together for better acquaintance and mutual 
counsel, cannot fail to benefit the work that we are engaged with. 

Insurance is an essential necessity of modern civilization, and 
unless we meet this demand and practically insure the entire 
insurable public of our great country, there will be a call for 
national State insurance to complete our work. I fully believe, 
however, that our American companies are equal to this great 
task, and will so amply care for the insurance wants of all the 
people, and do so in such a liberal, economical and_ successful 
manner that State assistance will not be required. If insurance 
in one or more of its many departments is ever made compulsory 
by law, it will most likely be furnished largely through the com- 
panies now in the field, and in a manner similar to the method of 
the new law providing for compulsory accident and health in- 
surance in Great Britain. 

The question continually uppermost in the mind of the insur- 
ance executive, and which, like the famous game of golf, gives 
unlimited scope for thought and action, is simply how to furnish 
the best insurance policy at the lowest price. This problem, apart 
from careful economy, can be largely solved by giving attention 


to three things: (1) By earning the highest rate of interest on 
policyholders’ funds consistent with safety; (2) by careful med- 
ical selection, and if possible prolonging the lives of policyhold- 
ers, and (3) by “fitting the policy to the policyholder,’ and 
thereby making our goods popular and increasing the number of 
our contributing customers. These three topics are to be dis- 
cussed by this gathering. 

In these days when the high cost of living so seriously con- 
fronts all the people, it is very satisfactory to us as insurance 
men to know that life insurance is one of the few necessities 
which have really been reduced in price. With premiums prac- 
tically unchanged for many years, but with policies more liberal 
and generous in every respect, and larger dividends and benefits 
to policyholders, the life insurance companies of the United 
States are truly giving the people at large good service. 

In the presence of so many of the masters of our business, 
and distinguished experts on the subject of life insurance, it ill 
becomes the chairman to attempt a speech. The interesting and 
practical theme of how to better and improve the service of life 
insurance to the public at large, will be the leading topic of this, 
our sixth annual meeting. I am sure this is the ideal we are all 
striving for, and any light or help along this line will be most 
welcome and valuable. 


The chairman then introduced George P. Ide, president of 
the Home Life of New York. 


PRESIDENT IDE ON THE SACREDNESS OF TRUSTEE- 
SHIP IN THE INVESTMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
FUNDS. 


Mr. Ide pointed out that life insurance assets are bound to 
increase, “and that the companies are bound to be the depositories 
of ever-increasing aggregations of capital. The assets of com- 
panies doing business in New York State in 1860 were $24,000,- 
000; in 191ft. $3,943,000,000. Of this sum the approximate per- 
centages of investments are as follows: Real estate, 4 per cent.; 
bonds and mortgages, 31 per cent.; stocks and bonds, 48 per 
cent.; loans to policyholders, 13 per cent.; cash and miscellaneous, 
4 per cent. Mr. Ide favored legislation looking toward the edu- 
cation of the public as to life insurance, and also pointed out the 
responsibility of the trustees of the companies. As to the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds he said: 


The idea has arisen of late in the minds of some that each State 
or locality can best promote its own growth and prosperity at the 
expense of some other State or locality, which idea is exempli- 
fied in the efforts made in certain commonwealths to pay their 
own expenses by heavily taxing foreign individuals and corpora- 
tions who attempt to do business within their borders. Of late 
it has taken a new form. Compulsory local investment of life in- 
surance funds has in one State been enacted into law. 

When I hear the honest promoters of these laws advocate their 
adoption, I shudder for the future of life insurance investments. 
Never was a line of action proposed more inimical to the inter- 
ests of the policyholder. The impropriety of segregating the 
reserves (upon which these compulsory investments are usually 
based) and breaking up the funds of a company into different 
groups is apparent to students of insurance, but the idea that to 
these trustees, with their responsibility and personal account- 
ability, some town, or county or State shall say, “You must invest 
in our locality,” seems past belief. When the law maker steps 
in between the policyholder and the trustee, whom he, the policy- 
holder, has chosen, and attempts to usurp the function of that 
trustee, what becomes of the trustee's responsibility, and who is 
going to satisfy the policyholder, if in. the future under such 
mandatory laws good investments cannot be found and bad or 
indifferently good investments have to be made? In this trans- 
action the policyholder is manifestly ‘“‘C,” the “forgotten man.” 

Possibly it may be thought that I object to this interference 
because it comes from distant quarters of the country and from 
State authority. Not at all. I believe the same objection should 
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be made to any form of interference with the trustees in the 
exercise of their legitimate functions. 

In the last few years there has been a wonderful growth of 
new companies in all parts of the country. Loyalty to home 
interests has in many instances been the motive underlying their 
inception. Many older companies have felt that to meet this new 
competition they must in the investment department enter new 
and untried fields. Nothing can be more dangerous. The insur- 
ance and the investment departments of any “well regulated and 
conservatively managed company must be kept absolutely distinct. 
The agent when he says “You must invest money in my terri- 
tory to aid me in securing new insurance” is pursuing as repre- 
hensible a course as the State which tries to advance its interests 
by similar mandatory methods. 

What then should be the basis of choice in selecting invest- 
ments? There can be no specific rule formulated. One company 
has for years been investing its funds in farm mortgages. Its 
trustees understand that business. Its record and experience give 
it a sound basis for future action. It is proper and natural that 
that company should prefer this form of security. Another has 
made a specialty of large loans on city properties in all parts of 
the country. Another has placed its money in some few great 
centres. Others have made a specialty of municipal, State, rail- 
way or general corporation securities. Why this divergence? It 
is perfectly natural and it is sound. It is based upon the peculiar 
conditions surrounding each company, and upon the peculiar kind 
of knowledge and experience each company has. By this natural 
choice, based on knowledge and experience, we are now securing 
a greater variety of investments than could be secured in any 
other way. There is nothing mysterious about the movement of 
capital. If one wishes it to come his way, he must court it by 
offering ample security, a satisfactory interest return and friendly 
treatment. One of the most curious inconsistencies of our time 
is that many communities which are most insistent in their calls 
for foreign capital are most outspoken in their condemnation of 
that article which they so earnestly crave. 

There is only one way by which trustees of life insurance com- 
panies can be properly induced to enter new fields of investment. 
Not by coercion—not by threats—not by attack, but by educa- 
tion. It must be proven to the trustees that the security offered 
is sound, and that the return is ample, and then capital will soon 
seek these new channels, following the simple and immutable laws 
of economic gravitation. 

One word more. If our insurance companies are to be sound 
and permanent, we must eliminate all sectional feeling. The 
original thirteen States made no progress toward union and 
strength until they began to realize that their interests were com- 
mon interests, and that the Puritans of New England, the Hol- 
landers of New York, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the aristo- 
crats of Virginia and the Catholics of Maryland must forget their 
differences and unite for the common good. 

Why can we not realize that in the field of insurance invest- 
ments the same holds true? The assets of insurance companies 
have helped to build our cities, to construct our railways, to pro- 
mote our industries, to develop our farms and to finance our 
municipal, our State and national governments. We can well 
afford to allow this divergence in investments to expand on 
natural lines. We.must not try to force it in one direction or 
another by artificial stimulus which will inevitably be followed by 
discouraging reaction. We must remember always that the sole 
duty of life insurance trustees is a simple one; namely, to con- 
serve as a sacred trust the enormous funds committed to their 
charge. They should not be persuaded by pressure from within 
nor mandates from without to invest in new fields until they have 
explored most thoroughly the, unknown land. 

Life insurance is a national American institution. 
found its greatest and soundest growth. It is our duty to view 
the matter of life insurance investments on broad lines, if we 
are to handle safely and judiciously this aggregation of wealth. 
Petty individual interests must be forgotten. 
and rivalries must be buried; sectional feeling must be eliminated. 
The trustees must be absolutely free in the administration of 
their trust to act on those lines which their own knowledge may 
dictate, free from carping criticism, free from outside pressure, 
free from legislative interference. This vast fund must be dis- 
tributed without restriction except as it is properly and automati- 
cally restrained by the rules of common honesty and business 
intelligence, and by the unchangeable economic laws which govern 
the ebb and flow of capital. 
laws will surely bring distrust and disaster In handling these 
vast and mighty funds in which millions of our people are so 
vitally interested, there is no place for theoretical experiment nor 
for the promotion of selfish interests. 


It is is simply inspiring to contemplate that confidence which 


leads to the entrusting of such an accumulation of capital to the 


Here it has | 


All attempts to check or alter these | 


management of others for the common good. Is not such a trust 
sacred? Do you wonder that the executives and trustees shrink 
from following blindly every new shift of popular fancy? Their 
only safety lies in careful, conservative action based on knowledge 
atid experience. The real check, the real safeguard is publicity 
and personal responsibility. Push these if you please to the limit, 
but remember that the promoter, the speculator, the greedy poli- 
tician is always eager to Jay his hands on these funds, and the 
only: defense between these hostile forces and “C,” the “forgottem 
man” (the policyholder), is the conservative trustee. He needs 
the appreciative support of the insuring public. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Ide’s paper there was hearty ap- 
plause, and there was every evidence that he had struck the 
right note. 

Owing to delay in the arrival of Hon. Myron T. Herrick. 
United States Ambassador to France and former Governor of 
Ohio, the chairman next introduced Walker D. Hires, chair- 


| man of the executive committee of the Atchison, Topeka & 
| Santa Fé Railway. 





State jealousies | 


MR. HINES ON RAILROAD SECURITIES AS LOCAL 
INVESTMENTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Mr. Hines prefaced his address by saying that as an officer 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ire felt at home in a meet- 
ing presided over by a citizen of Los Angeles. It is one of 
the road’s most important termimals, and situated in a State 
which is a wonderful empire, and which, on account of its 
extraordinary resources, is a subject of constant study and 
attention. 


The address by Mr. Ide touched upon the movement in some 
States to require the life insurance companies to localize their 
investments, and I want to speak of a phase of that matter, but I 
will not undertake to speak on the general subject. 

In view of the fact that there is more or less advocacy of the 
view that a State should require a life insurance company doing 
business in its borders to invest a fixed percentage of its reserve 
held against policies issued to citizens of that State in securities 
which are local to that State, I think it important to emphasize 
the proposition that railroad securities ought to be treated as 
local securities for the purposes of complying with any such State 
requirement. 

We can safely assume that everybody will agree that the bonds 
of a railroad company incorporated by a. State and secured by 
a mortgage upon a railroad lying wholly within that State would 
constitute a local security within the meaning and purpose of any 
such State requirement. Indeed, the Robertson Law in Texas 
clearly treats the bonds of a railroad company incorporated under 
the laws of Texas as a Texas security within the meaning and 
purpose of that law. 

Since therefore the railroad bond is all right as a local State 
security, if issued by a corporation of that State and secured by a 
mortgage on a railroad wholly within that State, the question 
arises whether such a bond is to be entirely excluded as a local 
security merely because only a part of the railroad, and not all of 
it, is in that State, or because, while the railroad is in that State, 
the company owning and operating it happens to be incorporated 
in some other State. 


Mr. Hines used the railroad of which he is an official to illus- 
trate the division of railroads intrastate mileages and continued: 


It may be said, however, that while it is true that the physical 
situation of the railroad in Colorado when owned by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe is just as local as if owned by a Colo- 
rado corporation, yet the reason for refusing to treat the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe bonds as local investments is that the 
State of Colorado cannot supervise and regulate the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe as it could and would supervise and regu- 
late a Colorado corporation. 

At this point, let me say. that this not the real reason for this 
sort of legislation. The advocates of these State laws do not 
propose to limit life insurance investments to the securities of 
those local undertakings which the State in fact subjects to strict 
supervision and regulation. Generally speaking, there is no pre- 
tense that the State gives any substantial supervision of any sort 
to local corporations “stich as mining companies, lumber companies 
or to any other sorts of local industrial corporations whose bonds 
would be regarded as proper local investments. Certainly there 
is not the remotest pretense that States undertake to impose any 
supervision or regulation upon such enterprises conducted by 
individuals or unincorporated associations of individuals whose 


(eect 


securities would nevertheless be treated as legitimate local invest- 
ments. So the matter of actual State regulation of the enterprises 
whose bonds are to be treated as local investments has no real 
relation to the purposes of such legislation. * * 


IT IS EVIDENT THAT THE UNDERLYING MOTIVE 


for the movement to require life insurance companies to invest 
their reserve in local securities is the desire that the funds of 
the companies shall be used for purposes which will promote the 
local public welfare. Careful study of the facts is bound to 
demonstrate that this purpose cannot be accomplished any more 
fully in any way than by encouraging life insurance companies to 
invest their funds in railroad securities for the purpose of enab- 
ling railroad companies to extend and improve their properties. 
In the last few years the Atchison company has caused to be 
built at a cost of more than eight and one-half million dollars 
over 300 miles of railroad in western Texas. Is not this a local 
expenditure of substantial benefit, and is it any less substantial 
or any less local because the company which issued and marketed 
the bonds to raise the money to do the work was a Kansas 
company? * * 

In conclusion, permit me to add this further thought. If it is 
wisé public policy for one State to prohibit a life insurance com- 
pany from investing its reserve in bonds secured by a mortgage 
on a railroad partly in that State when such bonds are issued by 
a railroad company of another State, then it would be wise public 
policy for all the States to do the same thing, and if a few States 
should adopt such a policy numerous other States would likely 
follow the example. If practically all the States should adopt 
such policy the result would be that railroad companies would no 
longer be able to sell their bonds to any substantial extent to life 
insurance companies. These insurance companies are among the 
most important purchasers of railroad securities. If the States 
should stop such purchases by life insurance companies, the States 
would thereby close one of the most important sources now 
existing for the moneys needed for developing the railroads of 
this country so as to keep pace with the increased demands of 
the public. 

In my opinion, one of the greatest economic problems confront- 
ing this country is the question as to how the railroad companies 
will be able in the future to raise the hundreds of millions of 
dollars which they must raise if they are to give the public the 
increased transportation service and the increased safety and 
comfort which the growth of the country and the growth of 
civilization imperatively demand. While the raising of this money 
is a matter of great importance to the railroads, it is a matter of 
even greater importance to the people themselves. It would be a 
long step in the wrong direction and a move directly inconsistent 
with the welfare of the public for the States to prohibit life insur- 
ance companies from investing in railroad securities, for thereby 
the States would put an additional serious obstacle in the way of 
raising the funds which ought to be, and must be, raised in order 
to continue the necessary development of the railroad transpor- 
tation facilities so that the railroad companies can perform the 
public service in which they are engaged and which is indis- 
pensable to the prosperity and health and comfort of the people 
of every State in the Union. 

Mr. Hines’ address was found most interesting by those 
who are charged with the investment of company funds, and 
who listened carefully to his lucid explanation of the value 
of the railroad security. 

At this point an intermission was taken for the purpose of 
securing the names of those present, after which, on motion 
of Mr. Cox, the chairman was authorized to name the com- 
mittee on resolutions. This committee was announced later, 
as follows: President Heppenheimer, chairman; Messrs. Eng- 


lish, Calkins, Goldman, Rittenhouse, Harley and Key. 


HON. MYRON T. HERRICK ON AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS. 

Ambassador Herrick having arrived, he was introduced 
very briefly by Chairman Cochran and was greeted with ap- 
plause. He said, in part: 

I became interested in this subject probably for the same rea- 
son that you have become interested. I am president of a mutual 
savings bank out in Ohio, in which we have something like 1,000 
depositors, and nearly $60,000,000 of deposits. We loan a limited 
amount on real estate. We can only loan about $10,000,000, we 
» feel, with safety, because the character of the security is such that 
it is not liquid. In this investigation in regard to real estate 
loans, and with the fact also facing me of the decline in real 
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estate values in the State of Ohio, I became interested in this 
branch of the agricultural development some three years ago, to 
wit, rural credits, a subject which now is engrossing the country. 
Without attempting to cover the whole field of agricultural de- 
velopment, but simply examining into the financial systems which 
have obtained so long in Europe, I have become so absorbed in 
the subject that I have devoted a considerable portion of my 
time to bringing information in reference to the successful opera- 
tion of these institutions in-Europe to America. And the investi- 
gation thus far made leads me to the firm belief that not only 
can we establish rural credit systems in America and adapt them 
to the underlying principles which have been so successful abroad, 
beginning perhaps 130 years ago, but that we will do this. The 
facts that we already have lead me to believe that the strongest 
men in this country have now about made up their minds that 
we are on the eve of the accomplishment of something along 
this line. 

My attention has been lately called, since I have been corre- 
sponding with Mr. Cox, to the idea of engrafting in the security 
a life insurance policy, and France within a few months has 
created a commission to draft a report in that connection, not 
perhaps to supplant the real estate security, but to include in the 
security a life policy. I also have a statement in regard to that 
which may be new to some of you, with relation to the present 
state of facts relating to life insurance as a security. 


The French law of March 19, 1910, provides for a general sys- 
tem of long term loans to the small farmer class, which, as is 
well known, constitutes the backbone of the French body politic. 
These loans are made by mutual agricultural credit institutions 
organized throughout the country. There are township institu- 
tions which may be called local, which in turn are affiliated with 
regional institutions which take in a department of French terri- 
tory. The local institutions may borrow to the extent of four 
times their capital from the regional institutions, which in turn 
are under the law entitled to use for making such loans their 
capital, and in addition a free advance made by the Bank of 
France up to double their capital, such advance being made out 
of a preliminary fund of 40,000,000 francs, which is set aside by 
the bank. 

Loans to farmers are made in sums not exceeding 8,000 francs 
for ee of not over fifteen years at rates of interest not less 
than 2 per cent., and must be secured either by realty mortgage 
or the pledge of life insurance. 

These specific purposes for which loans may be made are “To 
facilitate the acquisition, equipment, improvement and _ restora- 
tion of small rural agricultural plants.” Heretofore the credit 
institutions have restricted themselves to land mortgages for 
their security, although the law places life insurance on an 
equality with land mortgages for purposes of security. The re- 
sult has been to discourage most small farmers from taking ad- 
vantage of the credit facilities thus provided, owing to their 
characteristic reluctance to mortgage their land. 

On the other hand a close examination of the law shows that 
the loan on pledge of life insurance would be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the law as a whole than the mortgage loan, 
for the legislative intent was clearly to make this type of loan a 
personal rather than a realty loan to the younger and more en- 
terprising men among the French peasants. But they being 
fundamentally disinclined to encumber their land and lessen 
their credit by allowing a mortgage upon their property to be 
recorded, will decline the benefit of the law until they are able 
to borrow under its life insurance clause, and thus obtain funds 
without making a public record of the transaction and without 
lessening the value of their land and their credit in the com- 
munity. 

From the above it will be seen that the company which will 
undertake the task of developing the insurance feature of the 
law and thus give to the law the essential element of its vitality, 
will enter a field of wide extent, hitherto unexplored, and secure 
to itself the very best harvest. It must be realized that the task 
is a delicate one, that its achievement calls for much time and 
effort; a campaign of education must be carried on in the rural 
districts for the creation of a strong public sentiment in favor of 
the general adoption of life insurance security for loans made 
under the law, a mechanism must be contrived which will enable 
small farmers to obtain loans from the regional credit institutions 
on pledge of sufficient life insurance security, the premiums being 
advanced by the local credit association. Once such public senti- 
ment is created it must be availed of to induce the Department 
of Agriculture to amend some of its rules under the law of 
March 19, I910, so as to remove all obstacles to the full operation 
of the life insurance provisions of that law. * * 

The question now is, can we adapt these systems to this coun- 
try? It has been said here repeatedly that because of our differ- 
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ent kind of citizenship we cannot do it. It is said that because 
we are a new country and we are developing and our conditions 
are different we cannot do this. Of course I admit that different 
methods must obtain in this country. But the fact that in these 
countries where these people came out of serfdom, and where the 
Government had to take care of them as they would children, 
because of their ignorance, if you please, they have been able to 
go ahead by the “direction of the Government, and accomplish 
these things. Shall we say that because of our superior intelli- 
gence we cannot do it, because our farmer class is so much more 
intelligent, because we are educated and think for ourselves, that 
we cannot accomplish this in this country, but that because they 
are an ignorant peasant class they can? ‘That is about what the 
proposition amounts to. * * 

This thing is going to come; they have taken it up in France 
and some other countries, and they are going to introduce this 
system pretty generally throughout for life policies. There is a 
good line of business there. I would like to suggest that you 
make this subject one of serious study, because it is coming along 
in a very marked way. Take up at once the question of forming 
your committees and taking hold of this. I have a letter from a 
Chicago friend, one of the biggest bankers in this country, who 
is rather unemotional in regard to the altruistic side of things; 
but he was in Paris, and he has been looking into this, and to my 
surprise, the other day, I learned that he and four or five other 
men have gotten together for the purpose, believing that this is 
fundamental and sound, and he says, “I have gotten together some 
men to form a little preliminary committee with the idea of work- 
ing out the ideas in regard to land in America.” That is a very 
hopeful sign. I am getting similar views from different parts of 
the country, and | feel that there is no work that you could 
possibly do today that would be so telling for the future as to 
organize some committees for the purpose of carrying on this 
movement in this country, for I am convinced that it is one of 
the most significant movements of the modern times. 


Governor Herrick’s address made a profound impression on 
the executives, who discussed it during the recess. and 
throughout the remainder of the convention. It was agreed 
that the solution of the agricultural problem in this country 
would be one of the greatest achievements of the age. 

Chairman Cochran announced adjournment 
o'clock. 


until 2:30 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON: 


At the beginning of the afternoon session President Jesse 
R. Clark, of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, read a paper 
1 “Forty-six Years’ Experience With Farm Loans.” In in- 
troducing him Chairman Cochran pointed out that under the 
laws of Ohio Mr. Clark’s company invests in no other kind of 
security. The following are extracts from Mr. Clark’s 


EXPERIENCE WITH FARM LOANS. 


Land presents all the inherent elements of permanence; 
not be removed; it cannot be destroyed; it will not decay; thus 
it approximates an absolute security for the advancement of 
money. The farming industry has kept pace with the wonderful 
development of the commerce and manufactures of this country. 
Products find a ready and remunerative market, and lands have 
steadily increased in value. Education in agriculture has digni- 
fied the occupation; and the automobile has eliminated the iso- 
lation of the life. So that “back to the farm” is becoming more 
and more popular with the young man upon the threshold of his 
life work. 

The farm loan for a long term.with a partial payment privilege 
presents the possibility of an ever enhancing security by a double 
action—the normal advance in value of the land, and the reduc- 
tion of the amount loaned by partial payments. 

In consideration of farm loans as a business, there are many 
essential elements to be considered. 
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TERRITORY, 


The investor's immediate neighborhood is the natural field of 
operation, and when outgrown ‘the contiguous country is added. 
But an ever increasing ‘business must have an ever increasing 
field as an outlet, and the discriminating selection of it is one of 
the first evidences of strength or weakness. 

If the field is extended by adding limited areas from time to 
time, as a result of personal survey, careful investigation and con- 
tinuous study there ought not to be many mistakes. 

If this selection is distributed through forty-eight States, the 
investment would be almost as much diversified as if it were 


made in forty-eight kinds of investment instead of one—an 
anomalous condition of diversity in unity. 

The crops are the sustaining element of the farm loan. You 
can hardly imagine an entire ‘failure of all crops, in all of the 
States, in any one season. If such a disaster should be realized, 
it would not only paralyze the farm, but every other industry. 
Widespread territory through the great crop producing States is 
therefore the safest for average results. * * 


INVESTIGATION. 


To ascertain the facts is of critical importance to the lender. 
Written declarations as to security offered, sworn to by the appli- 
cant for the purpose of securing the loan proposed, have a moral 
effect. A sworn appraisement of every security offered by two 
land owners and residents in the county in which the security is 
located; written reports by the local agent procuring the applica- 
tion, and the district agent, verifying the statement of the appli- 
cant, giving their own valuations of the respective parts of land 
with a recommendation of the amount to be loaned and with rea- 
sons therefor, have a moral effect. But a written report after a 
personal inspection by a special land examiner, independent of 
any interest in the fate of the application, exhibiting the weak as 
well as thé strong points of both the applicant and the land, is 
of vital importance in getting the facts before the lender. 

Now, if the lender assumes an attitude independent of the appli- 
cant, the appraiser, the agent and the examiner, and takes up a 
line of investigation upon each proposition, justified by a knowl- 
edge of the territory, or by the magnitude of the transaction, or 
deemed expedient for any other reason—either by correspondence 
or by a special additional inspector from headquarters—the facts 
are very apt to be established. 

Who shall ultimately pass upon the facts? An individual might 
become prejudiced for or against a locality, an agency, an indi- 
vidual loan in forming his opinion. If the deciding .power is 
vested in a committee of five or seven and it considers the facts 
thus laid bare in each case, an unbiased opinion will be formed 
and justice done to all concerned. * * * 


MORTGAGE. 


“Fitting the mortgage to the mortgagor” 1s quite as appropriate 
as “Fitting the policy to the policyholder.” Both’ parties to a 
mortgage ‘transaction are entitled to absolute legal protection; 
but beyond that, the instrument ought to be divested of all am- 
biguous and illiberal stipulations. The farmer is most optimistic; 
he expects to pay his debt out of the marvelous crop of the next 
season, and therefore thinks of a loan for one year only, and it is 
not an unheard of thing for a farmer to pay the balance of pur- 
chase price on his farm out of the first crop, but experience 
forces him to realize that he must work on a basis of an aver- 
age rather than that of an exceptional crop. What the farmer 
needs is a long term to protect him against crop failures—five 
to ten years—with a partial payment privilege to enable him to 
systematically work out of debt. Such a privilege should be 
liberal enough to utilize the net profits of an average crop after 
living and educational expenses have been provided. Any wider 
privileges would have a reflex effect upon the lender by reducing 
the net interest realized. 


THE UNION CENTRAL. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company has the unique 
distinction of having a greater proportion of its assets invested in 
mortgage loans on farm lands than any other company. It has 
established its investment branch of the business upon the prin- 
ciples suggested in this paper. It started in Ohio; has added ter- 
ritory as needed cautiously and gradually, until it now operates in 
thirty-four States. 

It has a complete organization of its own, which means that it 
does not buy mortgage paper from brokers or investment com- 
panies—but deals directly with the farmer in the original trans- 
action. This branch is managed by the treasurer of the company 
and consists of thirty-five financial correspondents with local 
agents, land examiners, abstracters of title, local attorneys—all 
operating in the field; together with a financial department at 
the home office equipped with a division to handle each phase 
of a loan—security, title, final settlements, collection of maturi- 
ties either principal or interest, taxes and assessments, fire in- 
surance, foreclosures and real estate. 

The application for loan form contains an exhaustive statement 
in detail of the character and conditions of the security offered, 
together with an exhibit of assets and liabilities, income and out- 
go of applicant. It further contains a sworn appraisement of the 
security by two land owners and residents of the county, and a 
report of personal examination and recommendation of the amount 
to be loaned by the local agent. The financial correspondent 
makes a personal examination of the security and financial con- 

(Continued on page 566) 
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WOOD-WORKING PLANTS. 

Descriptions of Construction, Machinery, Operation and 
Output of This Class of Risks—Fire Hazards 
Pointed Out—Suggestions. 

By T. Z. Franklin, With Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 





This subject covers such a wide range that in writing it up 
as a general proposition one cannot well follow to the end every 
side path nor attempt to do entire justice to the subject as a 
whole in one short paper. 

We will, therefore, attempt to keep in the main path and 
treat with only those conditions that are found in woodworking 
risks as a whole. 
THE COMMON HAZARDS ARE: 

(1) Heating. 

(2) Lighting. 

(3) Power. 

(4) Boilers and Fuel. 

(5) Sweepings and Rubbish. 

We will consider these under the various headings, taking the 
fire percentage of each on a basis of 500 fires, outlining the 
principal features, and their proper arrangement from the fire 
protection standpoint. 

HEATING. 


is commonly done by means of direct steam, hot air or stoves. 
Direct steam is used through the medium of a system of piping 
throughout the plant, using either live or exhaust steam, usually 
the latter. This method is safe if proper precautions are taken 
to keep inflammable materials from coming in contact with the 
pipes. All piping and coils should be suspended by iron brackets, 
and properly bushed where passing through any woodwork. 
When coils are located at sides of a room it would be advisable 
to provide a substantial screen to prevent stock or other ma- 
terial coming in contact with pipes. 

In “hot air” systems air is drawn through heating coils by a 
large blower or fan and distributed throughout the plant through 
metal pipes or ducts. This type of heating system is more likely 
to give trouble than is the direct steam method. Its principal 
faults are the possibility of coils being mounted upon a combust- 
ible foundation or located within a wooden enclosure; the possi- 
bility of dust, etc., being carried by the air and deposited on the 
coils; possibility of fire resulting from poorly arranged or care- 
lessly maintained fan bearings, the fact that pipe openings are 
necessary in walls and floors, which would readily carry fire to 
upper floors in case of trouble occurring in one of the lower 
floors. It is practically out of the question to provide effective 
automatic fire stops in such blower pipes. 

The use of stoves has practically been abandoned in modern 
manufacturing plants. Their use should be discouraged wherever 
found, even though care has been exercised in setting and locat- 
ing them. 

LIGHTING 


systems in common use are electric, natural and manufactured 
gas, gasoline gas and acetylene. Oil lamps are very rarely used 
and where found should be replaced by a more modern method. 
When not installed and maintained in a standard manner an elec- 
tric lighting system may become extremely hazardous. _Installa- 
tions in woodworking plants should preferably have all wiring 
run in iron conduit with fuse and distributing panels properly 
enclosed in locations free from dust and inflammable vapors. 
No fuses should be provided in the rosettes, and keyless sockets 
only used. In dipping and varnishing rooms vapor proof globes 
should be used with all lamps permanently fixed in position. 

The principal dangers from use of natural and manufactured 





gas are the open gas flames being located near inflammable ma- 
terials. Under no conditions should gas lighting be used in rooms 
where dust or inflammable vapors are apt to be present. 
Gasoline and acetylene gas systems when properly installed 
are probably no more hazardous than ordinary gas lighting. This 


would be true only when gasoline gas machines having outside 
carburetors are used, or if acetylene, when the generator is lo- 
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cated at a sufficient distance from the factory buildings to be 
safe. 
Fire percentage of lighting systems is about one per cent. 


THE COMMON FORMS OF POWER. 


are steam, electric, water, and gas or gasoline engines. The 
steam engine is the one most commonly used with belt and shaft 
transmission. 

Electric power is coming more and more into favor, and where 
installed under standard conditions is probably the safest type 
to use. In the main woodworking portions, individual motors 
at each machine should not be used. While this might possibly 
allow of greater economy in operation where all machines: are 
not constantly in use, it is very difficult to keep such motors clean 
and free from dust accumulation with the attendant hazard. 

A properly installed and operated gas engine with electric igni- 
tion is probably of no greater hazard than the ordinary steam en- 
gine. Gasoline engines, of course, introduce the gasoline hazard 
and when used should be of the best type with all gasoline stored 
outside the building, and the entire equipment installed in a 
standard manner, 

A hazard incident to all forms of power is that of shafting and 
pulleys, and is entirely one of excessive friction. This may come 
from various causes, such as shafting out of alignment, insuff- 
cient lubrication, poorly fitted journals, belts in contact with 
woodwork or slipping on wood rimmed pulleys.” The manage- 
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ment and housekeeping of the plant are usually to blame for fires 
resulting from power equipments, at least in so far as hot bear- 
ings, frayed belts, etc., are concerned. Fire percentage credited 

to power is about 3 per cent. 


THE BOILER PLANT 


is too often located and constructed without proper consideration 
having been given to the hazard. The introduction of schedule 
rating is beginning to bring about changes for the better in this 
regard, but the work is slow.. A fire percentage of 23 per cent. 
would indicate the necessity for more attention being given to 
the control of this hazard. Of course this high percentage is 
partly due to the hazard incident to the burning of such materials 
as shavings which cannot be entirely eliminated regardless of pre- 
cautions taken. 

The principal things contributing to the high percentage are 
faulty structural conditions, so-called “back draughts,’ faulty 
boiler settings, unsafe boiler stacks, improperly located or con- 
structed shavings vault, and dust accumulation on boilers or roof 
of boiler house. 

The boiler house should be constructed wholly of non-com- 
bustible material, and properly cut off from the balance of the 
plant. The fire percentage of 


RUBBISH, SWEEPINGS AND OILY MATERIALS 


is about 3 per cent., and these fires are largely of spontaneous 
origin. They can usually be traced to careless housekeeping, 
failure to promptly remove piles of rubbish and sweepings, and 
accumulations of dirt and dust in places not readily accessible to 
the cleaner. Incombustible clothes closets should be provided 
for workmen’s clothing. 

Eliminating from consideration sawmills and veneer works, 
where logs are used, the 


PRINCIPAL RAW STOCK IN WOODWORKING PLANTS 


is lumber. The principal processes are lumber drying, machine 
and hand woodworking, finishing, packing and storage. 

The fire percentage credited to the kilns is 14 per cent. There 
is hardly any other part of the average woodworker which has 
received less attention in the way of safeguarding the hazard 
than has the dry kiln. 

In the older plants the kilns were located in the most convenient 
place, and very little if any attention given to other points than 
accessibility and economy of operation. The kilns mainly found 
are of two types. In the first the heat is obtained from steam 
coils located usually at the bottom of the kiln, using live steam 
where green lumber is being dried. The other uses blower and 
coils which are usually located in a small room adjoining the kiln. 


THE COMMON DEFECTS 


noted in kiln construction are light wooden roofs and finish; 
hollow walls and roof space; the use of wooden ducts for carrying 
the hot air into kiln; poor location and arrangement of blower 
and coils; improper supporting or arrangement of steam pipes 
which allow pipes to rest against woodwork or lumber, or dust 
and refuse to collect; poor cleanliness. : 

In sprinklered properties the kilns are usually also equipped, 
but the value of such protection is very questionable. The ob- 
struction offered to the distribution of water is so pronounced 
that sprinklers could be expected to do no more than hold a fire 
somewhat in check. Steam jets are used to some extent, and if 
properly designed a system of steam jets should be of very great 
value in combatting a dry kiln fire. Such jets should be con- 
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trolled by a manually operated valve accessibly located outside 
the kiln. 

The principal hazard in connection with woodworking machines 
is the disposal of the dust and shavings, This is true of all wood- 
working machines, except the sanding machines, which possess 
an additional 

SPARK HAZARD 
in which there is the liability of setting fire to the very fine dust 
produced by such machines by a spark caused by striking a nail 
in the piece being worked, or by undue friction. 

In practically all modern woodworking plants the method used 
to remove shavings, etc., from machines is by blower system. This 
consists of a system of metal pipes which pick up the dust and 
shavings from the machines. These pipes converge into a large 
trunk line of pipe, in which is located a fan that draws the shav- 
ings from the machines and discharges them to the shavings 
vault or furnace fires. 


TO COLLECT THE SHAVINGS, 


and at the same time prevent back pressure on the fan a device 
termed the “Cyclone” is used. This is usually in the form of 
an inverted cone, in which the main blower pipes terminate. 
These discharge into the Cyclone in nozzle form to give velocity 
to the air stream, and the design is such as to give the air cur- 
rent a spiral motion downward. The effect is similar to that 
of a cream separator, the air losing velocity and being discharged 
from the top of the Cyclone at nearly atmospheric pressure, while 
the dust and shavings pass out of the lower end of the Cyclone 
by gravity to either the shavings vault or furnace fire as may 
_be desired. 

The fire percentage for shavings vaults is 17 per cent., and 
results from conditions which could be largely remedied. 

In the portions of a plant where hand woodworking is done 
the hazards are comparatively light and consist mainly of arrange- 
ment of glue pots, small dry boxes and care of shavings and 
refuse. 

Glue pots should be steam heated and due precautions taken 
to keep the steam pipes clear of woodwork or other inflammable 
material. Caul boxes, which are used to dry glued work, veneers, 
etc., are small enclosures usually of light frame construction and 
heated by steam pipes. 

The hazard here is from improper arrangement of steam pipes. 

The disposal of sweepings and refuse is an important item in 
these portions of the plant. This should be done either through 


a non-combustible chute on outside of building, or by feeding to 


blower trunk by hand. 
THE FINISHING PROCESSES 


in various lines of woodworking vary greatly from the stand- 
point of hazard. In high grade work the painting and varnishing 
is practically all brush work, using a good grade of material. 


In the manufacture of cheap work, as chairs, cheap furniture,. 


parts of machinery, etc., the dipping process is used, usually with 
benzine as a thinner, making such process quite economical, al- 
though very hazardous. Dip tanks should be equipped with auto- 
matic covers, have large area overflow and drain pipes leading 
outside the building, and care taken that the best possible clean- 
liness be maintained around such tanks. 








The rubbing materials, as oily rags and waste, etc., offer the 
spontaneous combustion hazard when not properly cared for. 
Standard metal receptacles should be used to hold such mate- 
rials, and these should be emptied every night and the waste, 
etc., burned. 

In the packing rooms of some plants large quantities of ex- 
celsior, paper, etc., are used and this should, if possible, be stored 
in some place away from the packing room. Metal or metal lined 
bins should be provided for loose packing materials. 

In a great many plants one of the most important points from 
the hazard standpoint is in the storage of finished stock. Highly 
finished stock must be protected from damage by handling and 
kept free from dirt. This is often accomplished by wrapping in 
excelsior and paper. In many instances it is necessary to store 
large quantities of stock wrapped in this manner. 

We then have a large quantity of a very inflammable and valu- 
able stock, usually piled as high as possible and very congested. 
This condition is frequently found in casket factories, and fur- 
niture factories of all kinds. Large hollow piles are thus formed 
that offer every facility to the spread of fire while giving at the 
same time a maximum obstruction to the distribution of water 
from sprinklers or hose lines. The remedy is hard to attain 
in practice. 

If at all practicable the stock should be piled with ample head 
room and with aisles of sufficient width running both ways 
through room and along all walls. 

In a last analysis, however, after carefully reviewing the haz- 
ards of what is necessarily a more or less hazardous business, 
what is most essential is cleanliness and good methods of house- 
keeping. These cover a multitude of sins in the way of construc- 
tion and lack of equipment. 


NOTABLE CAR HOUSE FIRE. 





Description of Damage to Risk Described in Supplement 
of November 2—Lessons Drawn from the Experience. 


Mackinney, Secretary, Inspection Department, Stark- 
weather & Shepley, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
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In a former article, September 7, page 241, the writer described 
a carhouse for the housing of electric cars, of plank and timber 
construction with brick walls, and gave some reasons to show 
that this type is the best from all points of view. 

Recently a fire occurred in a house of this type which showed 
that the theories involved are correct. An illustration of the out- 
side of this house is shown on page 243, and on page 244 is an 
illustration showing the approximate location of the fire, all tracks 
being filled with cars at the time it occurred. These now have 
added interest when it is stated that a fire starting under adverse 
circumstances in the midst of over $1,000,0000 worth of cars. was 
controlled and extinguished, in the manner that the designers. had 
intended, with a property loss. of $3,000. 

The car house is a large one, being roughly 165x710 feet, and 
divided by fire walls into several small office and shop sections, 
and four car sections, the largest, being the one where the fire 
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occurred, containing about 30,000 square feet and 2,617 feet of 
track. The building is but one story, about 23 feet in height, 
with brick walls and flat plank, and timber roofs, with wooden 
posts and tar and gravel covering. The roof has numerous metal 
skylights, glazed and wire glass. 


THE SECTION WHERE THE FIRE OCCURRED 


has pits under the tracks which are of steel and masonry, there 
being no wood or inflammable material used in this part of the 
structure. These details of construction are shown in the illus- 
tration on page 242, 

The entire building is equipped with a modern “dry” sprinkler 
system. The section where the fire occurred contains 407 
sprinkler heads on two 6-inch air valves. The spacing is ap- 
proximately 9 feet apart in 10-foot bays, with additional heads 
in skylights. There are no sprinklers in the aisles or pits. 

The water supplies consist of two 6-inch connections with 
the city mains at 45 pounds pressure and an electrically driven 
centrifugal pump. It was found necessary to start the pump. 

The section in which the fire occurred contained, at the time 
of the fire, seventy-two cars, many of which were “bloomers” 
on storage. The house is open day and night, as, except for a 
few hours in the early morning, cars are entering or leaving 
at all times. It was in charge of a foreman, two pit men and 
two sweepers. They were all on duty at the time. 


id 
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THE CAR IN WHICH THE FIRE ORIGINATED 


was run into the house at 6:45 p, m., and the several cars 
between it and the street were run in about the same time. 
It is the custom in this house to have a man go over the 
roofs of the cars at 11 o’clock p. m. to see that the trolleys 
are not in contact with the trolley wires. This was done as 
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usual, and the trelleys of this car were both hooked down at 
that time. 

At 2:10 a. m. the crew of a passing car discovered the fire 
and about the same time the alarm on the sprinkler system 
rang. The men in charge pulled the city fire alarm box and 
immediately started to remove the cars from the section. When 
the fire was discovered it had gained considerable headway. The 
car in which it started is shown in the diagram as car No. 677. 
It was a large car of “suburban” type, with a baggage section 
in one end with few windows in it. The fire started in one 
corner of this section near an electric heater; the cause of it 
problematical. Car heaters do start fires, but if the trolley had 
been off the wire for eight hours as reported it does not seem 
probable in this case. Also as car No. 670 of the same type 
which stood next to the burning car was found to be on fire 
inside, after it was removed to the street, it is difficult to explain 
just how the fire occurred. 

The fire evidently burned in the baggage section for some min- 
utes before breaking out of the skylights, and into the body of 
the car. Had it started in the passenger section it would have 
broken out of the car before it gained so much headway, and 
would have been extinguished more easily. As it was it burned 
for some time before the sprinkler system was put into operation, 
Twenty-nine heads opened which entirely surrounded the burn- 
ing car and promptly put the fire under control. The car house 
attendants moved enough cars into the street so that the firemen 
could get at the burning car. The fire was easily extinguished 
by chemical streams. 


THE OPERATION OF THE SPRINKLER SYSTEM 

was very satisfactory. Although it was handicapped by the type 
of car that was burning, it held the fire to the car in which it 
originated, and the fire was extinguished without damage to the 
car below the car floor. 
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As shown by the diagram and photograph, the section was filled 
with cars crowded as closely as possible. The fire started in No. 
677, which was near the centre of the section, broke through all 
the windows and skylights, including those in the vestibules, 
burned through the roof of the car and damaged the body so that 
it was found necessary to rebuild it down to the window sills, yet 
the damage to Nos. 779, 144 and 337 is confined to a little blist- 
ered paint and varnish. Car No, 149 is not damaged, evidently 
being protected by the water from the sprinklers. The same 
applies to car No. 670, except that it was slightly damaged from 
the separate fire which originated inside of it as stated above. 

The building itself took no damage except for a slight scorch- 
ing of the roof planks immediately over the burned car. The 
damage to the contents of the building outside of car No. 677 
amounted to $250. 


THE FIRE CLEARLY DEMONSTRATES 


(1) that a car house designed and equipped as outlined can be 
considered satisfactory from an insurance standpoint. Had the 
building been of fireproof construction the results could have 
been no better; (2) that aisle sprinklers would not have reduced 
the loss at all; (3) that a house of any considerable size should 
have men in attendance at all times; (4) that track systems de- 
signed to facilitate the removal of cars in case of fire are of 
great importance. This has not been so considered by some, 
including the writer; (5) that in ordinary fires in houses of this 
type there should be little damage to the building or to the 
rolling stock below the level of the floors of the cars, 


USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE. 


Origin, Elements, Development and Application of This 
Form of Coverage Explained and Analyzed. 





By W. N. Bament, Chief Adjuster, Home Insurance Company, 
New York City. 





Since the first fire insurance policy issued by an American 
company was written in the city of Philadelphia one hundred and 
sixty years ago, insurance, the “handmaid of commerce,” has 
gone steadily forward, keeping pace with the marvelous develop- 
ment of the country, and we now have the insurance business 
of today with its hundreds of millions of capital, ready to meet 
every legitimate requirement of our social, commercial and indus- 
trial life. 

During the past thirty years a number of new elements have 
been introduced into the business of fire insurance, among the 
more important of which may be mentioned electricity for light 
and power, automatic sprinklers, co-insurance and the subject 
of this address, “Use and Occupancy Insurance.” 

Any discussion of this branch of the business. would not be 
complete without a consideration of the kindred subjects of 
rent, rental value, and profit insurance; in fact, use and occu- 
pancy insurance embraces all the others and more, and the 
former bears about the same relation to the latter as blanket 
insurance does to specific. Some attention, therefore, will be 


devoted to these and also to the closely related subject of lease- ! 


hold insurance. 

The New York form of rent policy reads as follows: 

“The intention of this insurance is to make good the loss of 
rents, caused by fire or lightning, actually sustained by the as- 
sured on occupied or rented portions of the premises which 
have become untenantable for and during such time as may be 
“necessary to restore the premises to the same tenantable condi- 
tion as before the fire; * * but this company shall not be 
‘liable for a greater proportion of any loss than the sum hereby 
insured bears to the actual annual rental of the entire occupied 
or rented portions of the premises.” 

' ~The framers of this form no doubt thought that it was per- 
fectly clear, but, nevertheless, several questions present them- 
selves in corinection therewith. First, what is meant by “loss 
of rents * * actually sustained by the assured?” Does this 
mean gross rents, as contended by some, and as frequently though 
not always construed in practice, or does it mean gross rents 
less those expenses which may be saved to the insured during 
the period of reconstruction, such as lighting, heating, elevator 
‘service, janitor service, collections, insurance and the like? 

THE COURTS MAY ALWAYS BE COUNTED ON 


to construe the contract most liberally in favor of the insured, 
_and if they should declare that this class of insurance is valued, 
the rents being fixed amounts usually set forth in leases, then 
_in the abserice of a stipulation in the contract to the contrary, it 
would be construed like any other valued policy and the insurer 
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would be liable for loss of gross rent without any deductions 
therefrom. 

Although it is possible that they may so hold, we are hardly 
warranted, in view of their strong inclination to adhere in their 
decisions to the fundamental principle of indemnity, in conclud- 
ing that they would go out of their way to discover a valued 
feature in a policy form, where there is no evidence- except re- 
motely inferential—of its existence. In fact, reason and justice 
would seem to point in exactly the opposite direction. 

If the policy is not valued, it should be interpreted like any 
other contract of indemnity, and there is no more logical reason 
why one should recover more than his actual loss on rents than 
he should on any other kind of property. And the fact that:the 
policy limits liability to loss on rents “actually sustained,” lends 
emphasis to the view that the policy is not valued and these 
words, if they have any significance whatever, should be con- 
trolling. 

The highest court in England, speaking through some of the 
brightest minds that ever graced the King’s Bench, is unanimous 
in standing for the principle that under a contract of fire insurance, 
the insured in case of loss, shall be fully indemnified, but shall never 
be more than fully indemnified; that the insured is not entitled 
to receive anything by way of indemnity, if he has in fact sus- 
tained no loss; that in order to ascertain what a loss is, every- 
thing must be taken into account which is received by and comes 
to the hand of the insured, and which diminishes that loss. 
And the United States Supreme Court has declared in equally 
emphatic language, “If a loss happens, anything which reduces 
or diminishes that loss reduces or diminishes the amount which 
the indemnifier is bound to pay.” (Chicago, etc., R. R. Co. vs. 
Pullman Car Co., 139 U. S., 79-88). 

Massachusetts, which departed from the principle in con- 
nection with the interest of a mortgagee (King vs. State Mutual 
F. Ins. Co., 7 Cush., 1), in another case, speaking through its 
highest court, said: “The assured is only entitled to be put in 
the same condition pecuniarily that he would have been if there 
had been no fire.” Two prominent decisions by the Court of 
Appeals of New York—Foley vs. Manufacturers, and Builders’ 
Ins. Co? (152 N. Y., 131), and Michael vs. Prussian National 
Ins. Co. (171 N. Y., 25), have impressed many with the belief 
that said court has departed from the fundamental principle 
of indemnity, but a careful analysis of the opinions hardly war- 
rants this conclusion. In the decision in the last named case, 
which will be referred to later, it was the valued feature that 
over-indemnified the insured. 

In the light of the authorities referred to, it is clear that un- 
less the policy is a valued one, it is incumbent upon the insured, 
under a rent policy, to prove what his actual net loss is, after 
making proper deduction for everything in the way of salvage 
which may come to him. 

In many cases there would be no diminution in the regular 
running expenses, but in event of a serious damage to or the 
total destruction of the building this might be a very important 
factor. 

THE AVERAGE CONDITION AT THE END OF THE RENT CLAUSE 


is not necessarily inconsistent with the foregoing basis of recov- 
ery, but in event of deduction being made from the gross loss 
for salvage in expense of maintenance during reconstruction 
equity would suggest a corresponding modification in the value 
when applying the average condition. 

Nearly if not all rent losses are partial; the present forms, 
which differ somewhat in various portions of the field, have been 
in use for many years; the loss record has not been unfavorable; 
very little difficulty has been experienced in adjustments; settle- 
ments are usually made on a compromise basis, and many. claim- 
ants no doubt take into consideration the salvage in expenses in 
their adjustment negotiations, so that this question does not arise 
very frequently as a practical proposition. A form could doubt- 
less be prepared which would eliminate the element of doubt, 
which.in the minds of many surround the present ones, yet the 
attempt would present its difficulties, and unless we experience 
more trouble in the future than we have in the past in the 


adjustment of this class of losses, and unless the necessity for 


a change becomes more apparent than it has up to the present 
time it would be advisable to let it remain as it is. 

Another inquiry which suggests itself is whether, under the 
above form, if certain portions of the premises are occupied by 
the landlord himself and not rented, the insurer would be liable 
for the rental value thereof. The term rent is hardly applicable 
to this condition, and the phrases “loss of rent actually sus- 
tained” and “actual annual rental” tend to confirm this view. 
This condition should be covered under a rental value policy or 
as an element of use and occupancy insurance. But the particular 
form under discussion covers “occupied or rented portions,’ and 
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this would in all probability be held to include occupancy by the 
insured, 
RENTAL VALUE POLICIES 


are written at an advanced rate to cover loss of rents or rental 
value of the premises whether occupied or vacant at the time of 
the fire. The theory upon which this class of insurance is based 
is that the premises have a value as rentable property and may 
be rented at any time; hence, if destroyed by fire the insured may 
be deprived of the income which would otherwise accrue to him. 
It will also cover the rental value of that portion of the premises 
occupied by the owner himself. If not valued the amount of loss 
under a policy of this nature must necessarily be established by 
extraneous evidence. 

If it is the intention of underwriters to cover the occupancy by 
the owner of the building under the rental value and not under 
the regular rent form (occupied only) in use in New York city, 
they can find room for improvement in the latter in respect of the 
words “occupied or rented,” to which reference has been made. 


LEASES CONTAIN ALL SORTS OF CONDITIONS, 


and forms of policy covering leasehold interests are correspond- 
ingly varied. Under certain conditions a landlord and tenant may 
both have an insurable interest in the subject matter for its full 
value, and unless he has otherwise been fully indemnified each 
may recover from his own insurers the full value thereof. The 
landlord has an insurable interest as owner and if his tenant 1s 
under covenant to repair he is exposed to the risk of his tenant 
being unable to fulfill his obligation. On the other hand, a tenant 
who is under covenant to repair or restore the building in case 
of fire, has an insurable interest both by reason of his right to 
use the demised premises and by reason of this assumed liability 
to restore, and he cannot be fully indemnified in event of the 
building keing destroyed by fire unless he recovers from his in- 
surers the full value thereof. This does not constitute double 
insurance, and there is no right of contribution, as the interests 
are separate and distinct. 

This would seem to imply a possible double indemnity, but 
the equitable doctrine of subrogation has been adopted to prevent 
this, and the great English decisions give this doctrine the widest 
scope and application by placing the insurers in the position of 
the insured upon payment of the loss, and giving them the ad- 
vantage of every right or remedy whether in contract or in tort, 
or otherwise, which the insured himself may have.—Castellain vs. 
Preston (1183), 11 Q. B. D., 380; Darrell vs. Tibbitts (1880), 
5 OB = 3560: 

There is probably nothing stronger in the language of any 
court than Justice Brett’s elucidation of the doctrine of subroga- 
tion as set forth in these decisions, in support of the principle 
that the insured is entitled to a full indemnity, but nothing more. 
This reasoning is so sound fundamentally that it is impossible 
to conceive of any court clothed in its right mind, rendering an 
opinion at variance therewith. 

There is a case in point in New York city, where the owner 
of a certain building carries insurance thereon (including im- 
provements made by lessee), for its full value, several hundred 
thousand dollars. The lessee who is liable for rent and for all 
repairs, unless he avails himself of the statute and surrenders 
the premises, also carries a large insurance covering his interest. 
Four losses have occurred during the past few years, all of 
which have been paid by the lessee’s. insurers, no claim being 
made against the insurers of the lessor. 


THERE ARE A NUMBER OF OTHER CONDITIONS 


supporting an insurable interest on the part of the lessee. He 
may have paid the full rental in advance with no right of abate- 
ment; he may have obligated himself to pay rent during the 
entire term of the lease even though the premises should be 
destroyed by fire. He has the right to the use and enjoyment 
of the demised premises. Very frequently the premises are 
sublet at a profit, and insurance may be taken out by the lessee 
to cover that interest; or he may occupy the demised premises 
himself, and owing to an advance in the value of the leasehold 
interest he may take out insurance to cover this increased value. 
One of the most common forms of leasehold insurance is 
valued, and provides that if the premises shall be totally destroyed 
by fire the company shall pay the whole amount insured, less a 
deduction of a stated amount per month for the time that shall 
have elapsed between the date of the policy and the date of the 
fire. And in case of damage the company shall pay at the rate 
of a stated amount per month until by the exercise of due dili- 
gence the premises can be made tenantable. As in the case of 
all valued policies, care should be taken to ascertain whether the 
' facts or conditions warrant the valuation stated in the contract. 
The following comes from a Western city: 
“A, the owner, leases the building to B; he sublets to C, and 


he in turn sublets to D, for the unexpired term of ten years; 
D agrees to pay a stated rental, and in addition to this a bonus 
of $50,000, in annual instalments of $5,000 each. In event of 
total destruction of the building by fire the lease may be can- 
celed at the option of either lessor or lessee, but the above bonus 
is to be paid in any event, and D takes out insurance to cover 
this liability. A, no doubt, ‘has policies covering the building and 
rents. B probably has insurance covering his profit on the lease, 
and C, who may not care to rely absolutely upon the agreement 
with D, may also have insurance covering his profit.” 

We have here a chain of insurable interests which may be ex- 
tended indefinitely, fairly rivaling in its possibilities the famous 
house that Jack built. 

In Chicago a hotel company took out policies covering on the 
use and occupancy of a hotel, the loss to be computed from 
the date of the fire to the time when, by the exercise of due 
diligence, the building could be rebuilt. After the fire the lessor 
exercised his right to cancel the lease, there being 164 days still 
to run. The building could have been repaired in eighty-four 
days, but the insured brought suit claiming indemnity for 164 
days. The court very properly held that the insured could collect 
for only eighty-four days. The hotel company should have taken 
out insurance on its leasehold interest instead of use and occu- 
pancy insurance. 

INSURANCE IS FREQUENTLY WRITTEN 


covering buildings standing on leased ground, and under the 
policy conditions it is absolutely necessary for this fact to be 
indorsed thereon. It is self-evident that if a company writes a 
policy covering a building on leased ground, with the lease on the 
verge of expiration, with no privilege of renewal and with no 
option of sale to the lessor, it is tempting fate and playing with 
re 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts (two justices 
dissenting has held that the lessee of the land who erects a 
building thereon, which reverts to the land lord at expiration, has 
an insurable interest in the building for its full value, although 
the lease has only two years to run, ~ the policy, of course, stating 
that it is located on leased ground. (Fowler, et al. vs. Springfield 
HxceVieeins. Cone7 elas: Law Journal, p. 189.) 

The New York court, however, under a similar state of facts, 
held that while the lessee had an insurable interest, it was not 
for the full value of the building but for the value of the tene- 
ment for occupation, subject to rent, during the unexpired term. 
(Niblo vs. North American Fire Ins. Co., 3 N. Y., Superior 
Court, p. 551.) 

The or York Court has also held that when, under the 
terms of the lease, the lessee had the right, at expiration, to re- 
move the building erected by him, the lessor had no interest 
therein, and that the lessee was entitled to collect the full value 
thereof, notwithstanding the fact that the lease had only seven- 
teen days to run when the fire occurred, and if removed, it 
would net the lessee only about 20 per cent. of its value. (Lau- 
rent vs. The Chatham Fire Ins. Co., 1 Hall R., 41). 

Profits and/or commissions must be insured as such, although 
in respect of lumber in the hands of a mill owner, and whiskey 
in the hands of a distiller, the insurer is liable for market value, 
which, of course, includes the manufacturer’s profit. “Market 
value” clauses are now frequently inserted in policies covering 
on leather, whiskey, lumber, sugar and other staple products in 
the hands of producers and this is virtually assuming liability 
for loss on profits in addition to the cost of producing the goods. 
Just how far this class of decisions or this practice may extend 
it is impossible to predict, but in cases where the insurer would 
readily write profit insurance and literally run after use and 
occupancy insurance, the market value clause may be viewed 
with comparative equanimity, provided it is accompanied by that 
ws regulator—a co-insurance or reduced rate average 
clause 

When insuring commissions and/or profits, the form should 
limit the liability of the insurer to not exceeding a certain per 
cent, of the sound value of the stock, and it should also contain 
a stipulation that the loss on commissions and/or profits shall 
not, in any event, exceed said per cent. of the amount of damage 
which the merchandise shall be found to have sustained, irrespec- 
tive of whether said damage be ascertained by agreement, by 
appraisement, or whether the stock be surrendered to-the com- 
panies covering the same, and the net loss ascertained through 
sale of the salvage. 

This may not in some instances be entirely fair to the insured, 
whose actual loss of profits may materially exceed the figure 
thus ascertained, but it affords an easy method of adjustment 
and is probably as liberal a contract as the companies can safely 
issue. 

_The advent of automatic sprinklers, the prompt recognition by 
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the New England mutual insurance companies of their value as 
the greatest of all agencies in the line of fire protection, and the 
failure on the part of stock companies to recognize their im- 
portance as an underwriting factor, resulted in the transfer of 
a large portion of the insurance on textile mills in New England 
from stock to mutual companies. And it was with a view of 
counteracting this diversion that Henry R. Dalton, of Bos- 
ton, and A. W. Damon, president of the Springfield F. & M. 
insurance company, devised the first use and occupancy form of 
which we have any record. 


THE PHRASE “USE AND OCCUPANCY,” 


is somewhat vague and indefinite, and it is difficult to define 
with precision. It usually involves the idea of earnings or profits, 
but they are not necessarily synonymous terms. The New York 
Court of Appeals has attempted to define it in one of the few 
cases bearing on use and occupancy insurance, but the light which 
that tribunal has thrown on the subject is darkness. 

The case referred to is the celebrated one of Michael vs. Prus- 
sian National Insurance Company (171 N. Y., p. 25), which in 
any discussion of the subject requires special consideration. The 
policy was a valued one providing for the payment of a certain 
fixed amount for every day required for reinstatement. The in- 
sured, the Buffalo Elevating Co., which owned and operated a 
large elevator in Buffalo, entered into a secret pooling arrange- 
ment for the active season with other elevator owners, the agree- 
ment providing that after payment of certain operating expenses, 
the balance, to wit, 80 per cent. of the gross earnings of the 
Buffalo Elevating Co. should be turned over absolutely to the 
pool, and that the Elevating Company should continue to receive 
its full share of the entire pool earnings, even though their ele- 
vator should be destroyed by fire. The time required for re- 
building was fixed by arbitration at 259 days, and the total claim 
under 46 policies amounted to $60,328.87. The companies de- 
fended on the ground that there had been a change of interest in 
the subject of insurance and that the insured was not the sole, 
unconditional owner of the same. 

The court held that notwithstanding the transfer of the total 
earnings to another, the insured was the sole and unconditional 
owner under a use and occupancy policy, that there was no 
change in interest in the subject matter described in the policies, 
and that the doctrine of equitable subrogation did not apply. The 
court said: A 

“Use and occupancy, as terms of insurance, may assume within 
their general scope, the expectation of profits and earnings de- 
rivable from property, but the terms appear to have a broader 
significance as to the subject of insurance, and to apply to the 
status of the property and to its continued availability to the 
owner for any purpose he may be able to devote it to. * * 

“Tf the subject of insurance was the earnings and income of 
the elevator, then it was affected by the agreement in question. 
There was under that construction a change effected in their 
ownership, or in the interest of the assured and a consequent 
breach of warranty. If the subject of insurance was not the 
earnings nor the income, as the endeavor has been to point out, 
but the mere continuance of the elevator plant in a state or 

‘condition of availability for use and occupation, then it mattered 
not what was done with the earnings of the business so con- 
ducted.” 

Inasmuch as the insurance was held to be valid, the highest 
court in the State of New York has virtually held that insurance 
of use and occupancy is not insurance of earnings nor income. 

And the unhappy phrase, ‘Use and Occupaticy,’” unaccompanied 
by any explanation in the form as to what it meant, cost the in- 
surers, under valued policies, over $60,000, and the insured were 
clear gainers by the fire to that extent. 

A lower court in New York, in a later case bearing indirectly 
on the subject of use and occupancy, and referring to the 

_ Michael case, used the following language: 

“But the profits of the business were quite another risk and 
not at all covered by the phrase ‘use and occupancy.’ Perhaps 
_the market value of that interest may be as ascertained by proofs 
in the absence of agreement, but it clearly does not consist of 
profits plus fixed charges.” (Tannenbaum vs. Freundlich, 81 
aay = SUpp.,.. 202.) 

COMMENTING ON THE MICHAEL DECISION, 


the learned text writer and counsel who handled the case for 
the defendants, well says that if the earning power and gross 
earnings of an elevator are no part of its commercial use, it is 
difficult to see what is. If an absolute transfer of the total earn- 
ings is no change of interest whatsoever in the subject matter of 
“use and occupancy” insurance, it is difficult to conceive what can 
be. And the layman, who in his daily practice as an adjuster of 
losses under use and occupancy policies, not valued, is accus- 
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tomed, in figuring the value, to allow from 90 to Ioo per cent. 
thereof fer net profits, may well ask what elements or items 
capable of being expressed in dollars and cents really go to make 
up the value of this mysterious something known as “Use and 
Occupancy” if earnings or profits are not at all covered by the 
phrase? 

The court seems to have looked upon the words as vague and 
indefinite and in order to avoid a forfeiture apparently chose to 
regard it as a collective term not subject to analysis or too min- 
ute inquiry into the various elements going to make up the value 
of the entire subject matter. The decision may have been war- 
ranted and in the strictest sense, may have been legally sound, 
but it was inequitable, like many another—based on that con- 
venient apology—‘ambiguity,’ and if at some future time under 
different conditions the learned tribunal which gave expression 
to the foregoing opinion is called upon to decide just what is 
to be taken into consideration in arriving at the value of the use 
and occupancy of a plant, the insurance fraternity will be greatly 
interested in learning what it has to say on this subject. 

(To be continued) 


The Effect of Fire, Water and Smoke on a Dry Goods 
Stock. 





By Clarence Elton Allan, Adjuster, San Francisco, Cal. 





(Continued from the November Supplement.) 


GLOVES 

are very susceptible to damage. Ordinary work gloves are dam- 
aged less than any other, due to the method in which the skin is 
tanned. They are made of various skins such as calf, hog skin, 
horse hide or dog skin, which are all oiled and tanned. Smoke or 
water will have little if any effect on them. The principal dam- 
age will arise from the clasps or fastenings rusting, and rotting 
the leather immediately around them. 

Dress and walking gloves are of a different finish and are 
powdered. These will spot readily from water and will mildew. 
Intense heat will draw up powdered gloves even when fire does 
not actually touch them. The undressed and mocha gloves will 
stiffen up and become very hard when wet, and the danger from 
the rusted clasp is the same here as in the working glove. If 
a glove is damaged it is very hard to sell. Unless a glove was of 
the proper color or weight to be sold as a working glove it would 
be useless. The opera lengths and shades are worthless if 
stained. Silk and lisle gloves are not materially damaged and 
will readily sell at a reduced price. Kid gloves will often mildew 
or rot if kept in stock too long, and claim for this class of damage 
must be guarded against. The saving feature of a glove stock 
is that it is usually kept in heavy stock boxes and thus in a 
small fire it is hard for smoke or water to reach them. It is 
very important that gloves be cared for quickly as the value 
for the size of stock is greater in this department than any other 
in the store. 

WOOLEN DRESS GOODS. 


Woolens of all kinds are supposed to be affected quite readily, 
particularly by smoke. Smoke damage should not be claimed or 
allowed unless a trace of discoloration is evident on the material. 
Of course the porous or loose texture woolens will take the odor 
of smoke, even without discoloration, but this odor will leave the 
material if given a chance in the fresh air. You have probably 
noticed the odor of smoke very strongly without a stain showing; 
but if you will recall the circumstance to mind: you will remem- 
ber that this was in cases where the material was so dark that 
smoke could not show anyway. Woolen dress goods are quite 
damageable when many light shades are used, as is the case at 
present; but they are mostly solid colors. They are all covered 
on the outside with a heavy wrapping paper, and only the selvage 
edge is exposed. In a well kept stock the smoke will not get 
much chance to reach the light colors; but water will damage 
them materially. Similar trouble will be encountered here as in 
the silks, due to colors running, but not to the same extent. In 
plain colors, such as dress goods are usually made of, the colors 
are not nearly so likely to run as in silks, where one piece may 
have half a dozen colors, and if one of them runs the whole 
piece will be spoiled. A feature we have to contend with here is 
shrinkage. The different weaves are affected differently, the 
looser the weave the more likelihood there is of shrinkage. What 
is known as flannel cloth is a very loose texture, and heat or 
hot smoke will draw it up or shrink it. Broadcloth is affected by 
water which spots it; but all wool will not spot as much as the 
cheap grade. What is commercially known as union is part cot- 
ton and part wool, and water.is sure to both spot it and spoil 
the nap. The adjuster must not be deceived into making allow- 
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ance on some of the opera shades, where the damage has been 
caused by fading. If these light colors are kept in stock any 
length of time they are sure to fade, even through the paper 
covering. I have seen a mauve and some shades of purple and 
plum fade perceptibly, even when kept in a cardboard box where 
the light could not strike the box. 

(To be continued. ) 


General Classification of Fire Losses in the United States 


Amounting to $5,000 and Over, Reported 
in November. 





78 Spreading fires, with oninibus’ Joss...%. 2. 3. sles epeisis es sir $2,403,500 

25 Business buildings, with varied occupancy............... 824,000 

2o, Motels. “si c4 ds lenieseete ocelels icvgte sl creel al oMaaeeecaleile Tatars Iendteratel anes 702,000 

3 + Paper® mills. 2575 cle cleus a thet ena anete (oo we Meer eonaiteten Emme ae 511,000 

4 Cotton Oil mills...:. +) eee ce exces c vies cao tee ee eee eae 475,000 

8° Lumber® -yardls.. sits. ste sistetee vtare alsiare ae 0 toes lettin tate gupta eas oes 407,000 

¢ ‘Pood’ packing’ (plantasas ese ints ohets wicrete nC eencnnin teehee ote 400,000 

3 Steel ar ‘SHODS.. iv cs sie. tose aleve costes leptetoiewe et ees nenvene tee tr eae 400,000 

13) (Churches: 2,5, voig ene tckob ste najetotafeve tase try eth ree tea ei een tenes 367,000 

3° Meat packing. (plamt tetanus cusneiviepetsrakeier aieisieitnenete tenets 312,000 

23 Miscellaneous manufacturing TISKSire cd seers nitens 304,000 

t Cooperage plantings sas =< ste cate ttre iets emermeustehs ts 300,000 

mr Stove: fduntiry: Sap sitteors Gato etalere ooreare cick iene eee ees 300,000 

t.. Sulphur” plants, hot. cele clay otacstte tad Coteau ees iene ele ara 245,000 

2. ‘Railroad * butldings:(2 si.0. scutes eos ts eee Mae aee eel 235,000 

8: School «and college buildings. 7, Gchinevs petee crete ats tel ieee e 210,000 

10 “Miscellaneous: “qwarehouSes® wavs «che crecfoemetnteters tele eevee is eres 191,000 

3 (Apartment houses. 2), <\o.pic serene sncreher oie eapere Pan ean nete = ater iets 187,000 

14. Miscellaneousmnrercantile’ riSicsa. «men tavctdagemey eens etn ttre ak 185,500 

rei» City dwellings :'pio secs. os, 5.0 ales ale oul eck Rte Rie tenens 177,000 

6° ‘General ‘stores?..4).4.. ceases SaaRrera & sao Sipe ae eae ek ee ae 167,000 

6 <state-and county” batldimgs-jin.-- snecouenetesailet de tacieiseereneisial tests 164,000 

tr Céréal: ) plant. 7.0.02. 3. earls ee phere ersten ele eames tect etapstatare 150,000 

t ‘Cloale taetory ee. Siri se eicteis eee aise nahn REE ei sie et ease 150,000 

t... River docks. £2.54 :c(ens Hsusi huantte gs Stee ae aha oe ae eT ei on ae eer 150,000 

i} "Woolen: mall. 20.05. o hoes. s cascokg sehr gis Leet PnC REA Eee ce einen rels 150,000 

3° Theatres 182,50. oer accta a teeters b sasratratbsiei it isaac aus se Aatiorese vs 125,000 

4 “Box factories: .:.42Sbi- line itech ieee Oe meen eer ale eveterss 110,000 

L., (Detinning’  plantsys ae saws ee i oe eee 100,000 

B.  Dastillery <r idalv e's sin.c'sj02 euttbedt bab ee Pee Eee S ee orcs 100,000 

E “Extract: plant. tj. ss osce auto oes ein a ae eerie st 100,000 

v Pashion. pattern! plant. 2.75 cc <celemitecre creer Mie tere 100,000 

r.. Mine. plamnt....:22). eins 2 hh ee der aioe eteneal een ReaD tery sions 100,000 

1 Starch “factorys ss s.0is% sis ois ales eines eEoeMbalseahaletsPaielely acer 100,000 

Y-Sugar rennery d.c.c.40, oe esse hens ietaiaete dette eae ante seer 100,000 

1° Wagon’> factory. nes sso «artesian trays Miner cen imeitet een eke 100,000 

rt “Whiskey, warehouse! shu o.tvertccke m ctelevehe hak ietele tee terme ie wise c 100,000 

(Cb aet 4 ONTO aetna BO Ros 0 0-414 Pn Oyo! Sid 0.0 6 unt ae 98,000 

4° Flotir, pmiallss \t..5 sus cnet aes corer ahora oat naka atlanta nates 92,000 

2+ Glass “factories soir tern, ste ee crea oe Ie ee Teh rs 90,000 

4’. Cottons ‘storages;.:4).\ ficun ose eee oel te arin oe 87,600 

2°, Machine: sshopsy:8.2 sonedblonic aii rian as caer ees 81,500 

3 Evaporating: plants. ike ace ere tae tera ree ines 75,000 

4 ‘Printing Vohicesss. 8.25 se eee oe ee sce ane 72,500 

2°» Caninime > factories inc setintscewlaiels elie eet ete ante een en eae 71,000 

4, ‘Steamboat hwms.<idewclace, oe tie ae ce ee oe eee 66,000 

1 Hardware? establishment. a0... ois ee ae ee. 65,000 

8* Farm) buildings: 39% 3. ten ealcta Lee eee ie ete. 56,000 

2 Brick rplantssi/.c. codices bets eosin Gala ene 50,000 

tr. Gabinet) <shoptts stn. neuter ts stehaete opacnsteete hele eee ieoie noes 50,000 

T° py Car: “barit, wc adie Solee hie. Pew oo ce ee re ee 50,000 

1 «Bléctricy power? station<.01 onsen enc eee eee 50,000 

t..uPottery and tile, svarksie.s eacresemic cnt ae ates annie 46,000 

5 wouburban awellings, 2a. eee heen ate ee re 45,000 

3°. Planing ‘alls. o5.20 sk oe oretatuie role eee 43,000 

tr’ “(Dye works. a ieee ae oe ee 40,000 

tT) (Gas! platit on tine Seas Gee ese aoe ee Ce pe 410,000 

I Vara orl 5 Fo te aah oe tafe: eh atc tetera en ye ae ean a mS 40,000 

Ss» ‘Cotton (gin'y plants: ge cieie casrcits aera cee ae pee ee ee ee 39,500 

2. [ce Noises tenia eee POR ais lanacaistanheva.s BcoMerehere een tenet Ravens 37,000 

q » Automobile storagzetis vce ee ieee eee ee 35,000 

3, “Restaurants: 0 ck. fanttdoen tin till one eee Ee 31,000 

1° ‘Bottling “works ihanntn.bltecers dee Ser ee oe 30,000 

1 Clothing factory [a.5.. sv. Reet ae eee ‘ 30,000 

3- Store-and-dwelling) riskesn sly aceiietee aerate are te 25,000 

2) Sawmills 7 o2 sisls aoe sisson ERO Re cetae Oe e 20,500 

1 UBoathotise 20:22 seen eo eae ey 20,000 

1) (Gutléry: factory se Ri tn eke ee ieee eee ere 20,000 

tT alron foundry..w/ ss, orp stee ako asec erie Eee 20,000 

2 oun ESLorages: = 00 cere eae aichelp jessy ao tapiat itn teed an tere eNotes 16,000 

1" Coal («dock $2 sisal. teae, Genin Gate nae eine chee ee ee ee 15,000 

ToaDry Kilns ats Vag. attic Me eee eta ee ene a 15,000 

2 Lightning. “lossés..cky 28cm era ic ee a 15,000 

2.) Teneéments 0 i oso le-sse Siecaveh te Seen te ee ee” 15,000 

1 <I rée ‘spraying? liquid) factory teen ee ee 15,000 

2p / City bain... A506 Ue eas cera tue ener: ee een etn 14,000 

x 4Cement, (plints4.4% 25. a Bea te aoe 12,000 

1;\.Barytes” plant, Fok 32-2 ae mateteci Geet Nien aera eee 10,000 

a Baseball "buildings... ss egee sea beens eee 10,000 

1 ,Basket factory. 745 An oo ee Oe Le a 10,000 

1 Wholesalé geracery.fs.s- eioaie thle she ee eee eee 8,000 

1 Uncompletedwibuildings ..20. Li oe ee eee 7,000 

1.) Bakery. cite ted aid aici Soigherocatee me eae aes tee 5,000 

I Greenhouse o//oltengia sli 4ia"'ai-e'elay etiel pi etal/alevel'e [oles ois tue, aioe anit ett Recetas 5,000 

1, Oil pumping yrtgs, 1251. ee ee ee ee 5,000 

tr Sanitartimi 6 /N3 tae. kl dave astep eee 8 nee eee . 5,000 
Stable are ee ? 

Eta Die.” oS oP cicre saetarle af oie suersve leit cuarouraler tach imeieieters to eee 5,000 
k Potal ale 12 fe eigfeicis) vies Jol ale) eitiel sttats\ #istels bile o lolele tualeletore etiie tat $13,005,600 
Add 15 per cent. for small and unreported fires......... 1,950,840 

Total odie Cecie’ cdlege ot cuneate SR ee tolelcas le cS a ae $14,956,440 


Total fires reported, 351. 
Twenty-one of above fires reported as incendiary; loss, $872,000. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE COURTS. 

A Concise and Convenient Digest of the Law of Fire 
Insurance as It Is Being Developed and Inter= 
preted by the Various Courts Through- 
out the United States.. 

Reported for The Weekly Underwriter by George L. Genung, 
vf the New York Bar. 

1. Proofs of Loss—‘‘As Soon As Possible.” 

The petition alleged that the fire occurred on January 17; 
that insured sustained a loss of over $300; that the company 
offered to pay $60; that April 10, proofs of loss were filed; that 
company retained the proofs of loss until May 5, without ob- 
jection or exception; that on that date an adjuster examined 
into the loss and made offer of $60 in settlement. The policy 
provided that the insured should “forthwith” give notice of loss, 
and “as soon as possible’ render a verified statement of lass, 
together with certain other information specified in the policy. 
It appears from the evidence that verified proofs of loss were 
sent to the company about ten days after the fire. The stipu- 
lation in the policy that proofs of loss must be furnished “as 
soon as possible” after the loss means that such proofs must be 
presented within a reasonable time, having due regard to all the 
circumstances, and reasonable time is a question for the jury. 
2. Same—Waiver. 

If for any reason the proofs were insufficient, or lacking in 
fullness or in specific compliance with the terms of the policy, 
the failure of the insurer to object and point out the defects 
amounted to a waiver of its right to demand strict compliance 
with the contract. So, also the act of the company’s agent in 
investigating the loss and refusing payment was a waiver. 

3. Refusal to Pay—When Refusal Constitutes Waiver. 

Under Civil Code of Georgia, 1910, Section 2490 “an absolute 
refusal to pay waives a compliance with these preliminaries.” 
If the insured suffered a loss or $300, and the company, with 
knowledge of this fact, offered only $60, this was such an abso- 
lute refusal to pay as waived strict compliance with the terms 
of the policy with reference to the character of the proofs to be 
furnished. 

4. Appraisement—Refusal to Demand is a Waiver. 

The company did not demand an appraisement and was not 
in a position to take advantage of the fact that no appraisement 
was had. The failure of the insured to demand an appraisement 
was a waiver of the requirement of the policy that suit can be 
brought only within a specified time after an award by ap- 
praisers. 

5. Value of Goods Destroyed—Jury Not Bound By Wit- 
neses. 

Where the value of goods damaged or destroyed by a fire is 
in issue at the trial, the jury are not bound by the opinion of 
witnesses but from the data in evidence, such as the cost of the 
articles, their quality, and the like, they could form their own 
judgment. 

Judgment for plaintiff in City Court of Brunswick affirmed in 
Court of Appeals of Georgia. 
GREAT AMERICAN Co-op. FirE Ass’N. vS. JENKINS. 
76 Southeastern, 159. (November 12, 1912.) 


1. Forfeiture—Breach of Condition As to Notice to Insurer 
and Proof of Loss. 

The policy was dated October 14, 1905, to insure a certain barn 
from October 9, 1900, for five years. On April 26, 1909, the barn 
was struck by lightning and burned. The policy was mislaid and 
lost and was found on or about September 13, 1909. Immediately 
after discovering that the policy did not expire until October 10, 
1910, the plaintiff notified the defendant of said loss and filed 
proof of loss, which was duly delivered in duplicate to the de- 
fendant on September 14, 1909. The action was brought October 
22, 1909. The policy provided that insured should give notice of 
loss within 48 hours and file proof of loss within 60 days, but 
neither of these requirements were made conditions, nonperfor- 
mance of which would defeat the policy. The policy should not 
be forfeited for failure to give notice of loss within 48 hours 
and file proof of loss within 60 days, where the failure to per- 
form them was not an act of fraud or bad faith on the part of 
the insured and the failure to perform them did not injure the 
defendant company, and where the property destroyed was real 
property and the destruction was a total loss. 

2. Same—Premature Action on Policy. 

The policy further provided that “the loss shall. not become 
payable until sixty days after the notice, ascertainment, estimate, 
satisfactory proof and adjustment of the loss herein required 
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have been received by this company, including an award by arbi- 
trators when arbitration has been required” and “no suit or ac- 
tion against this company for the recovery of any claim by virtue 
of this policy shall be sustainable in any court of law or equity, 
until after full compliance by the assured with all the require- 
ments of this policy; nor unless such suit or action shall be 
commenced within six months next after the alleged loss oc- 
curred * *.” No suit could be brought on the policy before the 
expiration of 60 days after proof of loss has been furnished the 
company, unless the time has been waived by the company. 

Judgment for defendant in District Court, Oklahoma County, 
afirmed i Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

Dixon vs. ‘State MutuaL INsuRANCE CoMPANY, 
126 Pacific, 794. (September 17, 1912.) 
1. Pleading—Allegation as to Ownership of Property In- 
sured Sufficient on Demurrer. 

The policy was issued prior to admission into statehood in the 
Indian Territory and provided ‘This entire policy, unless other- 
wise provided by agreement, endorsed hereon or added hereto, 
shall be void) * * if the interest of the insured be other than 
unconditional and’ sole ownership; or if the subject of the in- 
surance be a building on ground not owned by the insured in 
fee simple.” The petition alleged a waiver of this provision, in 
that at the time of the application the insurer knew the building 
and land were located in Indian Territory, and knew that the 
fee-simple title to the ground upon which the said building was 
situated was in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians and not in 
this plaintiff; and, that at the time the contract of insurance was 
made, the defendant had been engaged for a long time in the 
business of writing insurance on property in Indian Territory 
and had full knowledge of the fact that the fee-simple title to 
practically all of the land in the Indian Territory was not in the 
individual citizens of said territory, or in those whom defendant 
contracted to insure, but was in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians. The petition stated a good cause of action and the 
court committed reversible error in sustaining defendant’s de- 
murrer to the petition. Under the facts charged, the defendant 
company was estopped from claiming a forfeiture under the 
terms of the policy. 

Judgment sustaining demurrer in District Court, Coal County, 
reversed in Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

Coney vs. NORTHWESTERN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
127 Pacific, 424. (October 15, 1912.) 








1. Right of Legatee to Insurance Money—Destruction of 
Personal Property Pending Administration of 
Estate. 

Where the executrix, to whom personal property consisting of 
furniture had been specifically bequeathed, procured a fire policy 
thereon and the property was destroyed by fire during the ad- 
ministration of the estate, the insurance money took the place 
of the personal property destroyed and passed to her. 

Judgment and decree of Superior Court, City and County of 
San Francisco, affirmed in Supreme Court of California. 

127 Pacific, 55. (September 26, 1912.) 


1. Pleadings—Inconsistent Denials. 

Denial of execution and delivery of an instrument is incon- 
sistent with a separate defense, which admits the execution of the 
instrument, or which is founded upon the instrument being in 
existence and binding. 

2. Same—Same—tTest of Inconsistency. 

The test of an inconsistent defense is whether or not the proof 
of one necessarily disproves the other. 

8. Same—Denials on Information ard Belief. 

Where a defendant denies on information and belief, a fact 
presumably within his knowledge, such denial will be disregarded 
as sham, and the allegation of the complaint be deemed admitted. 
4. Same—Liberal Construction—When Rule Applies. 

The rule that a liberal construction of the allegations of fact 
should be adopted and all intendments in favor of the pleadings 
should be invoked is applicable where there is an informal or de- 
fective statement of a good cause of action or defense, but is not 
applicable to inconsistent pleading of separate defenses, 

5. Same—Denial on Information and Belief—No Issue. 

A denial on information and belief of a party’s own acts, or 
the acts of his agent, raises no issue. 

6. Evidence—Parol Evidence Affecting Policy. 

In an action on a policy of fire insurance, which expressly per- 
mitted “other concurrent insurance,” testimony tending to show 
that the policy was issued on condition that another policy should 
be cancelled, was properly excluded as tending to contradict the 
terms of the policy. ' 
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7. Same—Execution of Policy. 

In an action on a policy of fire insurance, testimony by de- 
fendant to show that policy had not been approved by a certain 
person named, where the policy contained no clause or condition 
requiring such signature, was inadmissible. 

8. Pleading—Pleas in Abatement—Waiver. 

The trial occurred before the amendment of L. O. L., Sec. 74, 
bylaws I91I, page 144, which amendment permits a defendant to 
set forth by answer as many defenses as he may have, including 
pleas in abatement. A plea that, if any right or action ever ac- 
crued to plaintiff, the plaintiff was not then the owner or holder 
thereof, was in the nature of a plea in abatement, and was waived 
by pleading the same together with a plea in bar. 

9. Evidence—Admission of Secondary Evidence. 

Though L. O. L., Sec. 784, requires reasonable notice to pro- 
duce an original instrument before secondary evidence is ad- 
missible, failure to give a fire insurance company in an action ona 
policy sufficient notice to produce an original proof of loss from 
its home office in another State did not make the admission of 
secondary evidence prejudicial error. It was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the company would have the documents relating to the 
issues involved in the action at the place of trial, so that they 
might be produced upon two or three days’ notice. 

10. Same—Same—Failure to Produce Originals. 

It was not error to receive secondary evidence of the contents 
of two policies of concurrent insurance issued by other companies 
without production of the originals, where one original was in 
London, England, and the other was in Philadelphia. The evi- 
dence was upon a collateral question, in which both parties were 
interested, and the question of the admissibility of secondary 
evidence, both as to contents of proof of loss and the policies, was 
peculiarly for the trial judge’s determination. 

11. Same—Harmless Error. 

Error in admitting testimony is not ground for reversal, if it 
does not appear that its admission was injurious to any substan- 
tial right of the defendant. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Circuit Court, Multnomah County, 
affirmed in Supreme Court of Oregon. 

Peters & Roperts FURNITURE COMPANY VS. QUEEN City FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF Sioux Fatts, S. D. 
126 Pacific, 1005. (October 15, 1912.) 





1. “Iron Safe Clause’’—Valid and Binding. 

The “iron safe clause’ and the “books and inventory” clause 
are reasonable and binding provisions of the policy. They are 
beneficial alike to the insured and to the insurer, as they afford 
to the insured an accurate means of ascertaining his loss and to 
the insurer an accurate means of determining its liability. 


2. Action on Policy—Pleading—Departure—Procedure. 

In the petition plaintiff alleged full compliance with the terms 
and conditions of the policy; the defendant answered by general 
denial of the allegations in the petition and further‘ pleaded a 
breach of the terms and conditions of the policy in that assured 
had failed to take inventories and keep same as provided by the 
policy, and had failed to keep such books and inventories as were 
provided for in the policy, and had failed to keep such books and 
inventories in a fireproof safe as were provided for in said policy, 
and had thereby violated the express terms of said policy and 
forfeited his right to recover under same. Plaintiff filed a reply 
and subsequently filed an amended reply, denying generally the 
new matter set out in defendant’s answer, and further alleging 
a condition of facts relied upon as a waiver on the part of de- 
fendant of compliance with the provisions of the policy. The de- 
fendant at the trial moved to strike out the reply because it con- 
stituted a departure from the allegations in the petition. The 
overruling of this motion was error, as was also the admission 
of testimony on the question of waiver after the motion to strike 
out had been overruled. 

Judgment for plaintiff, District Court, Grady County, reversed 
in Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 

SPRINGFIELD FirrE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoMPANY vs. HALSEY, 
126 Pacific, 237. (May 14, 1912.) 


1. Payment of Premium Note—Authority to Receive Pay- 
ment. 

The policy and the note, given in payment of premium, pro- 
vided that if the note was not paid at its maturity the policy 
should be null and void so long as the note remained unpaid, 
and that if the property insured was burned while the note was 
past due and unpaid the policy should be null and void. It ap- 
peared from the testimony that the fire occurred April 27, 1910; 
that plaintiff paid the note to attorneys on April 23, 1910, who 
forwarded the proceeds of the amount collected by check dated 
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April 26, 1910; the secretary of the company deposited the check 
on April 30 and check was paid on May 2, 1910. The note was 
endorsed “Paid in full this April 23, t910. George & Butler, At- 
torneys for Planters Fire Insurance Company.” A letter was in- 
troduced in evidence dated April 20, 1910, sent by defendant com- 
pany to said attorneys, referring to the latter for collection 
several notes in Ashley County, and allowing them a commission 
of 20 per cent. and signed by secretary of defendant. On this 
letter George & Butler wrote notation referring defendant to 
another man named as a suitable man to handle the collections. 
That letter was stamped by the secretary of defendant as re- 
ceived April 23, 1910. The testimony showing that George & 
Butler, a firm of lawyers at Hamburg, were in possession of the 
note belonging to defendant, and that they reeeived the money in 
payment of the note from the maker and endorsed the payment 
thereon and delivered the same to plaintiff, which latter accepted, 
was sufhcient to warrant the jury in finding that the said at- 
torneys were agents of the defendant for the collection of the 
note. 

Judgment for defendant in Circuit Court, Ashley County, re- 
versed in Supreme Court of Arkansas. 

STUBBLEFIELD vs. PLANTERS’ FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
150 Southwestern, 120. (October 7, I912.) 


1. Building Contract—Right of Contractor to Share in 
Proceeds of Owner’s Insurance. 

A contractor engaged in the building of a house destroyed by 
fire and earthquake cannot share in the proceeds of insurance 
taken out by the owner; the contractor could have protected his 
interest by insurance. 

Judgment for defendant in Supreme Court, City and County of 
San Francisco, affirmed in Supreme Court of California. 

ANDERSON Vs. QUICK, 
(September 6, 1912. Rehearing denied October 
5 elOl2s) 
1. Burden of Proof—Use of Property Insured. 

The policy was issued March 9, 1901, to cover for five years in 
the amount of $300 property described as a “one story frame 
shingle roof dwelling house * * Kansas City, Mo.’ It ap- 
peared that Edwards had a contract of lease of the property from 
plaintiff, which provided that he should keep it insured for the 
owner’s benefit, and that Edwards, who lived in Kansas, em- 
ployed an agent to look after the property. The building was 
used fora candy factory and the defendant company relied on de- 
fense that the building was insured as a dwelling house and that 
defendant did not insure buildings used for factory purposes. It 
is not shown that Edwards or defendant’s agent knew that the 
building was used for factory purposes, but it is in dispute 
whether plaintiff knew at the time the insurance was obtained 
that the building was used for factory purposes and concealed 
this fact from the defendant. The trial court .decided this dis- 
puted question of law as a question of law and instructed the 
jury to find for the defendant company. The burden was upon 
the defendant to prove that the plaintiff or Edwards, who ob- 
tained the policy, knew at the time that the same was issued 
that the house was used as a candy factory. 

2. Same—Same—Question for Jury. 

The evidence shows that Edwards, the owner of the 99 year lease 
who took out the insurance, did not know that the property was 
used for factory purposes and that the agent of defendant had 
opportunity to inspect the property, when he visited the premises 
prior to the issuance of the policy; it therefore appears that in- 
stead of fraudulent concealment upon the part of Edwards, as 
to the character. of the house, there was gross negligence upon 
the part of the agent of defendant who assumed from appear- 
ances that the house was in fact a dwelling. 

Judgment for defendant in Circuit Court, Jackson County, re- 
versed in Kansas City Court of Appeals. 

BaiLey vs. Liverpool AND LoNDON AND GLoBE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 


126 Pacific, 871. 





149 Southwestern, 1169. (October 7, 1912.) 





1. False Representations—Burden of Proof on Company. 

When the insurance company relies on false representations with 
regard to the property insured, the burden is on the company 
both as to pleading and as to proof to establish that written 
answers made to questions in an application for insurance were 
eae as written. 

. Evidence—Payment of Premium Note. 

~The policy covered a threshing machine and provided that in 
case “any part of the premium on this policy shall not be fully 
paid when due this policy shall be void.” In payment of premium 
on the policy a note was given which provided, “It is hereby 
agreed that the company shall not be liable for any loss or dam- 
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age that may occur to the property insured while this note or any ~ 


part thereof shall be overdue and unpaid.” The note was made 
payable at the office of the defendant company in the city of 
Lincoln, and was sent for collection to the bank at Bloomington, 
Neb. The bank was usually open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. A few 
days before maturity the cashier of the bank notified plaintiff that 
he held the note for collection. On September 1, the date of 
maturity, plaintiff called at the bank a few minutes before 8 a. m. 
with the money to pay the note and remained there waiting for 
the bank to open until nearly 8.30 a. m. when he had to leave to 
go to work threshing. The machine burned between to and 11 
o'clock that night. He paid the note the next morning. Plaintiff 
used reasonable diligence in endeavoring to pay the note on the 
day it was due, and the fire having occurred before the day ended 
and before presentment the policy was still in force. 

Judgment for plaintiff in District Court, Franklin County, af- 
firmed in Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

Crites vs. CapiroL Frre INSURANCE COMPANY OF LINCOLN, 

137 Northwestern, 847. (September 28, 1912.) 





1. Parol Evidence—When Admitted to Show Property 
Insured. 

The defendant, which had taken over thg business of the Poyn- 
ette Mutual Fire Insurance Company ae issued policies to its 
members, issued a policy on November 1, 1909, of the Wisconsin 
standard form to the plaintiff, which insured “Hammond Bros.” 
to an amount not exceeding $700 “on household goods as per 
form attached, all while contained in the two story composition 
and gravel, cement block building situated on lot 1, block ‘C,’ in 
the village of Westfield, Wis., occupied by assured as a hotel and 
saloon.” The rider attached to the policy enumerated a long list 
of household articles, including “household furniture and uten- 
sils,” “family wearing apparel and materials for same,” “family 
stores and supplies,’ “all while contained in the above described 
building.” This policy was issued upon an application presented 
to the Poynette Mutual Fire Insurance Company, in which the 


words printed thereon, “household goods, piano or organ,” had . 


been crossed out with a pen and “hotel furn. & fix.” inserted, and 
in the rider to be attached the word “household” was scratched 
out with a pen and “hotel” inserted, making the rider read “$700 
on hotel furniture and utensils.” It was alleged in the complaint 
that the defendant previous to the issuance of the policy was in- 
formed of the separate ownership of the property contained in 
the building described, and that it was specifically agreed that the 
policy of insurance should cover individual property of each of 
the partners as well as the partnership property, and that it was 
further distinctly understood and agreed that all of said property 
in said hotel building so described referred to in said policy and 
covered thereby should be described and insured as the property 
of Hammond Brothers. The policy was ambiguous as to inten- 
tion of the parties to insure, not only the property of the partner- 
ship, but also of the individual] members, and parol evidence was 
therefore admissible to show a conference between one of the 
members of the firm and defendant’s agent prior to the issuance 
of the policy in which the different ownerships of property con- 
tained in the hotel were disclosed, and that it was agreed that 
the policy be written to cover the individual as well as the part- 
nership property. 

2. Same—Same. 

When, upon applying the writing to the subject matter to which 
it relates, a latent ambiguity appears therein, then parol testimony 
of the facts and circumstances surrounding its execution may be 
received to solve the ambiguity. Such testimony neither contra- 
dicts, varies, adds to nor takes away from the writing, but merely 
aids in determining the true meaning thereof. 

Judgment for plaintiff, Circuit Court, here affirmed in Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. 

HAMMOND vs. CapiTAL City Murua. Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
138 Northwestern, 92. (October 29, 1912.) 


1. Unauthorized Agent of Owner of Property—Ratifica- 
tion. 

On March 16, 1909, one McIntosh telephoned agent of Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company to write policy for $3,500 insuring to- 
bacco belonging to Kline Brothers Company, against fire for one 
year. The same date the agent wrote the policy and took it to 
the warehouse of Kline Brothers Company, and not finding Mc- 
Intosh, left the policy. On March 19, I909, the property was 
destroyed by fire. Within a week thereafter McIntosh tendered 
to the agent the premium which the latter refused to take, but 
defendant did not deny liability until April 30, 1909, when it wrote 
letter stating that the paper purporting to be the policy of insur- 
ance “is not and never was a contract of this company.” The 
refusal was based on the proposition that McIntosh had no 
authority to act for the Kline Brothers Company. McIntosh was 
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stockholder of said company, had been its president and at the 
time was in charge of the warehouse and claiming to act as presi- 
dent. The owners of the property could ratify the unauthorized 
contract made on its behalf, even after the loss occurred, and the 
effect is the same as if the contract were made by the owners 
themselves. 

2. Powers of Officers of Corporations—President. 


The president of a corporation whose bylaws provide that 
“all contracts or obligations of any kind which may be entered 
into shall be made by the board of directors” has no power to 
contract for insurance in behalf of the corporation. 

Judgment for defendant in District Court of United States, 
Southern District of New York, reversed in Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

MARQUESEE vs. HArtrorp Fire INsuRANCE CoMPANY, 
198 Federal, 475. (July 10, 1912.) 





1. Avoidance of Policy for Breach of Condition—Iron Safe 
Clause—Inventory. 

The policy was issued July 20, 1908, and contained the standard 
covenant and warranty providing: For inventory at least once in 
each calendar year, and unless such inventory has been taken 
within twelve calendar months prior to the date of this policy, one 
shall be taken within thirty days after the issuance of this policy, 
or this policy shall become null and void; for keeping set of 
books, which shall clearly and plainly present a complete record 
of the business transacted from date of the inventory and during 
the continuance of this policy; for keeping such books, record of 
grades and inventory, also the last preceding inventory, if such 
has been taken, securely locked in a fireproof safe at night or in 
some place not exposed to fire in the event of the burning of the 
building, and in the event to produce such books, or this policy 
shall become null and void. The fire occurred March 19, 1900. 
The plaintiff had not been in existence for twelve months before 
that date, and no inventory had been previously taken. It was 
the duty of the insured to take an inventory on or before August 
19, 1908, to keep books which should present a complete record 
of the business from the date of the inventory, and to keep the 
inventory and books in a securely locked iron safe. The failure 
to take an inventory makes the policy null and void. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Circuit Court of United States for 
the Southern District of New York reversed in Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Royat INsurANcE Company, Ltp., or Liverpoot vs. KLINE 

BrotHers CoMPANy, ; 


198 Federal, 468. (May 13, 1912.) 





1. Interests Protected Under Policy. 

The policy was duly issued to the insured, payable to the in- 
sured in his individual name and premium was paid by the in- 
sured. As appears from the complaint, the insured was really 
acting as administrator of the estate of his wife and as agent for 
heir at law of deceased. The general rule is that a policy made 
in the name of a particular individual will not protect the interest 
of any other person unless it contains some words which indicate 
that it is intended that the interest of some other be covered. 
2. Same—Parol Evidence to Show Intent of Parties Ex- 
cluded. 

The insured sought to introduce parol testimony to support his 
claim that the agent of insurer well knew that he was acting as 
administrator and agent for heir at law in effecting the insurance, 
and well knew and agreed that the policy should cover the interest 
of the plaintiff as administrator and of the heir at law in said 
property insured. The introduction of parol testimony, in ac- 
cordance with the plaintiff's contention, showing circumstances 
and verbal understandings and agreements between the plaintiff 
and defendant’s agent, prior to the execution and delivery of the 
policy, would in effect be founding a right of action on a parol 
variation of a written contract, and would be an attempt to reform 
a written contract in an action at law, which under the great 
weight of authority he cannot be permitted to do. 

Exceptions to judgment of Superior Court, Providence and 
Bristol counties, sustaining demurrer to declaration, overruled 
and case remanded in Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 

STANLEY vs. FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
84 Atlantic, 601. (October 10, 1912.) 
1. Change of Interest—Forfeiture of Policy. : 

The policy was issued March 19, 1908, to cover a house which 
was destroyed by fire on September 28, 1910. It is admitted that 
insured executed a mortgage to a certain bank for $1,500 on this 
property on February 2, 1909, and another mortgage thereon on 
June 12, 1909, to plaintiff Watson, and on February 23, 1910, for 
a recited consideration of $2,200 insured executed a deed to 
Watson. It-also appears that although the mortgages were not 





cancelled that there was nothing due and unpaid on them and 
that the deed was made as collateral security. The execution of 
mortgages upon the property insured subsequent to the date of 
the policy greatly decreased the interest of the insured in it and 
increased the hazard to the insurer, and such a change in the 
interest and title of the insured forfeits the policy. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Superior Court, Cumberland County, 
reversed in Supreme Court of Njorth Carolina, 
WATSON ET AL, vs. NorrH CaroLinA Home INSURANCE CoMPANY, 

75 Southeastern, 1105. (October 23, 1912.) 


1. Appeal and Error—Second Trial. 

When a demurrer to pleas is held bad on appeal, the matter is 
res adjudicata and the trial court is bound thereby. On the first 
trial demurrer to first, second, third and fifth pleas was held bad 
on appeal, and it was error thereafter on second trial for trial 
court to sustain demurrers to the same pleas. 

2. Construction of Policy—Property Covered—Divisibility. 

In the absence of misrepresentations and fraud, where a fire 
insurance policy covers different classes of property, each of which 
is separately valued and is insured for a distinct amount, the con- 
tract is severable, and a breach of the contract of insurance that 
relates to and directly affects only one of the classes of the 
property insured does not invalidate the policy as to the other 
class of property unless it appears that such was the intention 
of the parties; and an intent that the policy shall be indivisible 
is not shown by the facts that the premium for all the classes 
of property insured is payable or paid in gross, and the policy 
provides that the entire policy shall be void if the contract is 
violated in any one of several stated particulars by the insured. 
3. Same—Same—Same. 

The policy covered $1,000 on the stock of merchandise in a 
certain described building, and $250 on the building, and the 
premium of $41.25 was paid in gross. As there is nothing to 
indicate that the parties really intended the policy to be indi- 
visible, and as no misrepresentation or fraud! appears, the pleas 
may each be fairly regarded as a defense to a severable part of 
the plaintiff's claim for indemnity, and they together constitute 
a defense to the entire cause of action. The court erred in sus- 
taining the demurrers to the pleas. 

Judgment of Circuit Court, Jackson County, for plaintiff re- 
versed in Supreme Court of Florida. 

Hartrorp Fire INSuRANCE Company vs. Ho tis, 
59 Southern, 785. (July 2, 1912. Rehearing denied October 17, 
1912. ) 
1. Cancellation—Return Premium—“Insured’’—Mortgagee 
Clause. 

Assured sued to recover unearned premium under a policy of 
fire insurance containing standard mortgagee clause and payable 
to the mortgagee. Under Sec. 122, Insurance Law, which pro- 
vides that a fire insurance company “shall cancel any policy of 
insurance upon the request of the insured” and shall return the 
amount of the premium paid, less the short rate premium, the 
“insured” includes a mortgagee, for whose benefit a mortgagee 
clause has been inserted in the policy. So far as any interference 
by the original insured may be concerned, the mortgagee holds 
an independent contract with the insurer. 

2. Same—Same—Grounds. 

The claim that the company had, without the consent of the 
assured, transferred on its books or elsewhere her interest in the 
policy to some other person, does not constitute the basis of an 
action for the return of the premium. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Municipal Court, New York City, re- 
versed in Appellate Term, Supreme Court of New York. 

Lewis vs. LonpoON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

137 New York Supp. 887. (November 8, I912.) 
1. Vendor and Purchaser—Contract to Convey—Liability 
for Payment of Premiums—Credit for Proceeds. 

The contract for the sale and purchase of a sawmill and site re- 
quired the purchaser to keep the property insured for two-thirds 
of its value. The property was insured and was destroyed by fire 
before the conveyance was made. The purchaser was properly 
charged with premiums on insurance paid by the vendor for the 
purchaser’s benefit, with interest thereon to the time of a fire 
which destroyed the mill. The purchaser should also be credited 
with insurance proceeds received by the vendor. Upon payment 
of balance due under the contract, the purchaser is entitled to 
conveyance. 

Judgment for plaintiff in Supreme Court, Franklin County, 
modified and affirmed in Third Department, Appellate Division, 
Supreme Court of New York. 

TURNER vs. BRYANT, 
137 New York Supp., 466. (September 27, 1912.) 
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Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
(Continued from page 554) 
dition of the applicant himself or through his salaried land ex- 
aminer, and in a written report he bases his recommendation of 
amount to be loaned on statements in the application, verified by 
personal examination and by his office records of other examina- 
tions in that immediate locality. This is the field work done upon 
every application before it is submitted to the company. The 
financial department of the company assumes a position of abso- 
lute independence of the applicant, appraiser, local agent and 
financial correspondent, and proceeds to investigate the security 


guide, as they are the result of actual examination and the re- 
port of subsequent changes in ownership indicating purchase price 
in sales. If abnormal, special home office agent is sent if the 
circumstances warrant such examination. When information 
from all sources is accumulated, it is abstracted and condensed in 
a single sheet for each loan and a copy is placed before each mem- 
ber of the executive committee—the investing authority of the 
company—which finally decides the amount of loan justified by 
the security. 

During its history of forty-six years the company has made 75,- 
102 loans to farmers, amounting to $133,838,549.44, secured by 
mortgages On 11,462,363 acres—an average loan of $1,782 to the 
borrower, and at $11.59 per acre. 

It has been of practical assistance to 38,453 of that number, for 
they have repaid their loans amounting to $66,573,823.62. These 
payments have been made largely under a prepayment privilege. 
A loan of $3,600, although made for a term of ten years, was paid 
in full within five years by sixteen payments, ranging from $75 to 
$800. 

It is now assisting 36,649 farmers with loans, amounting to 
$67,264,725.82 secured by mortgages on 5,803,686 acres of land, 
valued at $216,970,654, with buildings valued at $34,579,832 insured 
for $10,621,402, making a total security of $251,550,486. 

It has been a basic principle not to hold real estate obtained 
under foreclosure for speculative rise in value, but rather to force 
the quick sale of it. The test of a mortgage investment is the 
experience with real estate obtained under foreclosure. During 
forty-six years the company has acquired 871 pieces of real estate 
through foreclosure of mortgage, costing a total of $2,839,660.27. 
It has sold 859 pieces, and now has on hand 12 pieces located in 
five States and costing $46,331.19. In determining the total cost 
of foreclosed real estate, the following items were included: 
Principal, interest accrued calculated at penalty rate, taxes and 
assessments, court costs, attorney fees and all incidental expenses. 
The total loss upon the investment of $133,838,549.44 during the 
contingencies of forty-six years has been $193,485.11. 

Such a result has been attained by system perfected through 
years of experience. 

The Hon. William T, Emmet, whom Chairman Cochran 
introduced as “the head of the largest and best equipped in- 
surance department in the world,’ addressed the convention 
on “The Attitude of Present Day Supervision of Insurance.” 


Superintendent Emmet’s address was in full as follows: » 


SUPERINTENDENT EMMET-ON> THE-ATIIEUDE OF 
PRESENT DAY INSURANCE SUPERVISION. 


It is a real honor to be asked to address this very distinguished 
gathering upon the important subject you have assigned to me— 
although I feel keenly conscious, now that it is too late, that after 
nearly a year’s service I am still inadequately equipped to dis- 
cuss the question of insurance supervision. I shall not attempt 
to be comprehensive, therefore, but will touch on only two or 
three of the larger aspects of the problem. 


THE LARGEST ASPECT OF ALL 


is the one which must, in the briefest possible words, be men- 
tioned first. I refer to the tremendous change which has taken 
place during the last ten or fifteen years in the attitude of the 
public mind toward government. Instead of regarding that insti- 
tution any longer as a necessary evil, .of which there should be 
just as little as possible, people think of government nowadays as 
a potential source of practically every blessing. This is intel- 
ligible enough, too, when you consider that the old distrust of 
government prevailed among the masses of the people at a time 
when governmental functions were still pretty generally in the 
control of a small privileged class, and that the new fashion of 
turning to the sovereign power for relief from nearly every hard- 
ship attendant upon life in the world commenced with the down- 
fall of the privi.eged classes as the real sovereign. Today the ' 


and the applicant as it deems best. The records at the home 
office of the loans already made in the locality afford a reliable 
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man in the street is eager to have government go as far as it will 
in regulating and controlling, in managing and conducting enter- 
prises which once were looked on as essentially matters of indi- 
vidual and private concern. Curiously enough, it is now organ- 
ized wealth, once sg potent in the affairs of government, which 
is very apt to be saying—although perhaps in a whisper—that the 
activities of government should be greatly abated and curtailed. 
Thomas Jefferson seems to have gained quite a few disciples 
recently among the multi-millionaires. 


THIS CHANGE IN THE POPULAR ATTITUDE 


toward government simply has to be taken into account in deter- 
mining what insurance supervision in this age and generation 
should consist of. If no such phenomenon had ever occurred as 
the present drift toward socialism, if the insurance scandals of 
ten years ago had never occurred—if, in other words, a whole 
lot of water that has flowed under the mill had not flowed—then 
perhaps we might profitably discuss the question whether insur- 
ance supervision as we now know it in New York should be made 
more lax than it is in view of the very high and honorable plane 
on which the business of insurance is now, in most of its larger 
manifestations anyhow, being conducted. But when we know 
perfectly well that in the present temper of the people the old lax 
sort of supervision would be looked on as precisely equivalent 
to no supervision at all, and that supervision of some sort is 
now regarded as an.absolute prerequisite to the continuance of 
the business of insurance in private hands—I hardly think that, as 
practical men, we will spend much time talking over any proposal 
to turn the clock’s hands backward in regard to the quality and 
comprehensiveness of the insurance supervision in which the State 
shall hereafter engage. 

I think we will agree that the only supervision which will 
henceforth be tolerated is the sort that is called strict as dis- 
tinguished from the sort that is: called lax; and, with that for a 
starting point, will endeavor to determine what the precise chan- 
nels of strict supervision are through which, in the coming years, 
the energy and intelligence of State insurance departments can 
best be directed. 

WE SHALL FIND AT THE OUTSET 


that by no means all of these channels have been defined by law 
at all. Even where they have been broadly laid out there exists 
a good deal of uncharted middle ground where the question 
of how far departmental activities should extend is left, and 
necessarily must be left, to the discretion of the superintendent 
of insurance. Take, for instance, that very important branch 
of an insurance department’s duty, the examination of companies. 
That is a duty imposed upon all supervisory departments by law, 
but the question of the thoroughness with which such examina- 
tions are conducted—the question of their scope and completeness 
—rests entirely in the discretion of the man who is at the head 
of the insurance department. Any sort of supervision—the most 
lax as well as the most strict—compels the department, we will 
say, to conduct a periodical examination of the companies, but 
the extent to which you as company men have any practical 
interest in the matter depends upon the spirit in which the exam- 
ination is conducted. That isn’t a matter of law at all. Now, in 
this matter of 
COMPANY EXAMINATIONS. 


If we are correct in thinking that the spirit of the times requires 
strict supervision rather than lax, the duty of insurance depart- 


‘ments for the future seems to be tolerably plain. I should say 


that the standard which the New York department now tries to 
live up to in this regard is the one upon which the public may be 
expected to insist for many years to come. Examinations by 
American departments of supervision will never again, I imagine, 
be mere audits of company figures. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
they will never again, I imagine, stop with merely finding out 
whether or not a company is solvent. They will go into questions 
of management pure and simple, as distinct altogether from the 
question of solvency. Administrative matters will be discussed. 
economies will be suggested, the company’s attitude toward its 
policyholders in the settlement of claims will be fully considered. 

That is what the public now expects, and it will never, I think 
be content with anything less. And it will all be attended with 
a publicity such as was never known in the old days. That is the 
meaning, in other words, of strict supervision as applied to such 
a question as the examination of companies by an insurance de- 
partment. It means, simply, that—however it may have been in 
the past—we in charge of insurance departments now are ex- 
pected to enter pretty boldly into fields where perhaps our juris- 
diction has not been fully defined, and from the companies what 
it calls for, it seems to me, is cheerful acquiescence in that atti- 
tude—a recognition, at least, that it is inevitable. 

Indeed, when I commenced, a few days ago, to turn over in 
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my mind the various activities which are now being carried on 
by the New York Insurance Department, I was a little startled 
at realizing for the first time what a large number of these have 
come into existence without any warrant of law whatever, but 
simply in response to an understanding tacitly arrived at between 
the companies and the public, that these lines of work ought to 
be undertaken by an insurance department. Take, for instance, 
as an example, the immense amount of good which a properly 
manned department can do in the matter of shaping new legisla- 
tion intelligently. Legally speaking, it enjoys no standing what- 
ever as a legislative body, but in practice it may easily be made 
a veritable laboratory for the analyzing and trying out of every 
new idea on insurance matters before it passes into the hands 
of the Legislature for final action. 

I feel like Jaying an especial emphasis upon the value of the 
work of this kind which a well equipped insurance department is 
capable of performing, and the ideal insurance department of the 
future would, if I had anything to say about it, be organized 
along lines which frankly recognized this as one of its most im- 
portant occupations. It should devote not a little time each year 
to the killing of crude and ill-digested legislative proposals be- 
fore they ever see the light of day in the Legislature. It should 
be able to give expert consideration to the necessary changes in 
the insurance law which suggest themselves to thoughtful people 
each year. In this sort of work it should co-operate with every 
responsible insurance interest having at heart the best develop- 
ment of the business. It should be prepared, when a session of 
the Legislature commences, to lay before the law making body, 
in proper form, the results of months of patient labor. I do 
not ask that there shall be any change in our legislative machinery 
in order to bring this about. Common consent will do just as 
well. The main point is that the department must obviously be 
so well equipped to do this work that legislators, and the people 
generally, will turn to it instinctively for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of future insurance laws. To some extent, I think that is 
the situation today here in New York, and, if that position can 
be maintained and even strengthened, it seems to me to present, 
so far as the insurance world is concerned, a fairly good solution 
of one of the most difficult problems which confront large busi- 
ness enterprises at the present time. 

Or, take another case. Without any particular warrant of law 
to sustain them, insurance departments are accomplishing a great 
deal of good nowadays in 


SETTLING NUMBERLESS DISPUTES 


between the companies and their stockholders and policyholders 
—to the infinite good of the insurance business, it seems to me. 
Yet we have no standing whatsoever in law as a judicial tribunal. 
I had not been in office many days before I found myself face to 
face with the question whether I ought to risk the gradual im- 
pairment of the department’s prestige by declining to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the adjustment of disputes—which the 
law did not specifically give me jurisdiction over—or whether, 
on the whole, it was not preferable to offer the services of the 
department in bringing about amicable adjustments of these con- 
troversies, and thus live’ up to what the people obviously ex- 
pected. Well, the view I took was that an insurance department 
ought not to hang back at all from undertaking work of this char- 
acter, although, of course, I recognized, too, the delicate nature 
of the resulting situation. 


THE COMPANIES ARE APT TO MISUNDERSTAND 


the spirit in which we intervene, and to view it all as simply 
another case of unwarranted assumption of power by the super- 
intendent of insurance. The policyholder is apt to have a lusty 
grievance against us—perhaps greater than his original grievance 
against the company—if we decide against him, as we are very 
apt to have to do. And all this over a matter in regard to which 
we concededly have no real jurisdiction and are volunteers pure 
and simple. But the results which have already been achieved in 
work of this character seem to me to justify the present willing- 
ness of the New York Department to try as best it can to be of 
benefit to both companies and policyholders by acting with the 
consent of both parties as a sort of informal tribunal before 
which these disputes can be quickly brought, and quickly and in- 
expensively disposed of. We are today, | feel sure, helping ma- 
terially in bringing about peaceful solutions of many controversies 
which, if they had ever gone into the courts, would have left 
much bad blood and an unfortunate impression on the public 
mind. 

These are illustrations out of a dozen similar ones which occur 
to me, of the kind of insurance supervision which the people now 
- expect, and which, for the purposes of this talk, I have called 
“strict” supervision. I don’t mean, when I use the word “strict” 
in this connection, to imply that the best men in the insurance 
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business ought to have to pass through a period of probation be- 
fore an insurance department will even admit that they possess 
the virtue of common honesty. The day for that sort of attitude 
on the part of insurance superintendents has passed and gone, I 
hope, just as completely as have the days when the heads of in- 
surance departments used to be pictured as bending the knee, or 
extending the palm, to the powerful interests they were sup- 
posd to supervise. Perhaps I oughtn’t to use the word “strict” 
at all in this connection. It has a threatening implication about 
it which I don't altogether like. Perhaps I should resort, as so 
many are now doing, to that wonderful word “progressive’— 
which has, let me say, a definite meaning, although it doesn’t 
seem to be known to all who use it. What I mean, at all events, 
is that insurance supervision must be something more nowadays 
than the old complaisant, bureaucratic and formal thing it once 
was. It must really stir itself in an effort to be helpful both to - 
the companies, which now furnish the people with the indis- 
pensable commodity of insurance, and to the people, who, as they 
have become dependent upon the protection which insurance 
gives them, have become at the same time a great deal more in- 
terested than they ever were before in getting the cheapest and 
the safest insurance that is procurable. 


THE SORT OF SUPERVISION I HAVE REFERENCE TO 

is the sort which will, on the one hand, be very careful not to 
hamper the companies in the good work they are doing toward 
solving the problems which confront them; but which, on the 
other hand, will absolutely decline to sit apart in an ineffectual 
manner, and with folded hands allow the companies to bear the 
whole burden of solving these problems. It will be anxious to 
lend a hand, and it will be qualified to do so. It will aim at be- 
ing an active associate and partner of the great insurance inter- 
ests of the country in the work of placing good cheap insurance 
within the reach of every man. It will forever cease to act 
toward these interests either as their tyrannous master or their 
pliant tool. 

I feel that the great insurance interests of this State should 
give their unqualified approval to that sort of insurance super- 
vision. There are many reasons why they should do so. I will 
mention only one. Unless they do, they run the risk of presently 
having to bear the burden of many examinations at the hands of 
other State departments than their own. If all, or anything like 
all, the other States in which our great companies do business 
should stand on their legal rights on the question of making in- 
dependent examinations, the result in wasted money and inter- 
ference with business would be deplorable, and the only reason I 
know of today why the other States are not standing on their 
literal rights in the matter of examining the New York com- 
panies for themselves is that, on the whole, they are satisfied 
with the supervision which the New York Department now 
gives. This is a condition which, whether from the companies’, 
or the policyholders’, standpoint, should not, it seems to me, be 
lightly interfered with. : 

While I am on this question of the States, let me say that since 
I became insurance superintendent of New York I have been a 
good deal concerned over the question what should be the basis 
of a right relationship in insurance matters between States whose 
laws and departmental methods differ very widely indeed. How 
shall we in the field of supervision so arrange matters that com- 
panies which do business in more than one State shall not suffer 
because some insurance superintendent assumes an intolerant at- 
titude toward all other laws and methods than his own, and thus 
invites retaliation against his home companies at the hands of 
other States in which these companies are doing business? The 
frequency with which trouble of this kind seems to threaten, even 
if it does not actually always engulf us, makes me at times wish 
from the bottom of my heart that we could have a system of 
national insurance supervision in the United States. 

One cannot help feeling that, with the great growth in the in- 
surance business of this tendency to concentrate more and more 
in the hands of a comparatively small number of huge companies 
doing business in every State, the existing system of supervision 
by States has been largely outgrown. Apparently, however, we 
cannot have a system of 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION 


except by amending the Constitution of the United States. [or 
the present, at any rate, we must do the best we can with the old 
machinery. Under these circumstances, it seems to me that we 
in the different State departments stand under a very solemn 
obligation to do the best we can to bring about all the uniformity 
that is possible and desirable in insurance laws and departmental 
methods, and that, even before such uniformity has been achieved, 
we should try to meet the present difficulties growing out of 
supervision by States rather than by the nation, by making the 
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largest possible concessions, whenever any trying situation arises, 
to the idea of reciprocity and comity between the States. If the 
importance of this is continually borne in mind by every super- 
intendent of insurance, the points over which friction now arises 
can be materially reduced, and thus the hardships falling upon 
the larger companies on account of such friction can, to some 
extent at least, be lightened. 

I suppose that, as superintendent of insurance of New York 
State, I ought to give particular attention to the diplomatic side 
of my duties—because the New York companies are the ones 
which will suffer most from embroilments between insurance 
departments. The National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is doing a great work in standardizing insurance legisla- 
tion and methods of supervision, and in promoting a good feeling 
between the departments in the different States. But not even 
that beneficent institution can relieve the situation very much 
when a State department, in its dealings with companies of other 
States, maintains too priggish and pharisaical an attitude in re- 
spect to the superiority of its own laws and departmental meth- 
ods over those of all the rest of the sisterhood. Personally I 
don’t for a moment think that our New York insurance law, 
admirable as many of its provisions are, is the last and only 
authentic work of wisdom which will be spoken on the subject. 
I am quite ready to concede that the laws of the other States may 
be better adapted to conditions outside New York than our laws 
are. I am quite ready to give the fullest credit to the good faith, 
the wisdom and the efficiency of other insurance departments in 
their dealings with companies within their jurisdiction. 

For instance, in the absence of convincing proof that this con- 
fidence is in some special instance unwarranted, I intend while I 
am superintendent of insurance in New York to take the infor- 
mation I get about a company from its home State department as 
exactly as dependable and authentic as information which comes 
to me from my own examiners. I] may think privately that my 
examining force is better than any other, but under the circum- 
stances I don’t think I have a right to act publicly on any such 
theory. The tacit understanding between the States should be, 
I think, that each State will, under the spur of constant watch- 
fulness from all the other States, give its own companies such 
thorough and proper supervision as practically to make it unnec- 
essary ‘for other State departments to concern themselves greatly 
over these companies. If this rule of conduct is generally ob- 
served, I think that one very real cause of trouble to the larger 
companies, growing out of our system of insurance supervision 
by States, will be avoided. 

But, gentlemen, in the background of this whole subject of 
insurance supervision stands, as I hinted at the beginning, the 
larger problem of governmental or 


STATE INSURANCE. 


We are living in a time of intellectual and political upheaval, and 
in the forefront of every progressive program throughout the 
world today we find, in crystallized form, this demand that the 
State shall take over the business of insurance and conduct it. 
We find, indeed, that in several of the European nations elaborate 
systems of State insurance are now in force, and that similar 
projects, differing from each other in details but not in principle, 
are being inaugurated in some of our own States. There has as 
yet been no prohibition against private capital going into the 
insurance business in competition with the Government, although 
this may well follow if the experiments which have already been 
started in the direction of State insurance prove in the least 
successful. 

Splendid as have have been the results of private enterprise in 
building up this great business to its present state of efficiency, I 
am not one of those who believe that the movement in the direc- 
tion of governmental absorption of the insurance business is likely 
to die out very quickly. The undercurrent is setting the other 
way. The people in their organized capacity feel surer of them- 
selves than they ever felt before—surer of their right to invade 
the realm of private business to its uttermost limits, and surer of 
their ability to produce better results through governmental 
agencies than have ever been produced through private enter- 
prise. 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR STATE INSURANCE 


is based, of course, on the fundamental proposition that insur- 
ance is a universal need, an absolute public necessity. All the 
campaigns which the companies have themselves waged to 
establish that view of insurance in the mind of the average man 
are now bearing their inevitable fruit in this growing tendency 
to regard the business of insurance as a proper adjunct to gov- 
ernment. This situation cannot be discussed with any approach 
to comprehensive treatment at the tail-end of a paper like this. 


, 


On the other hand, it would be quite absurd to deal with the 
subject of insurance supervision and not make any mention of 
what now seems to be the only possible alternative to a steady 
growth in the powers and jurisdiction of supervisory departments. 
I am bound to say, however, that if the present drift toward 
socialism continues, it is not likely that even the upbuilding of 
great supervisory departments such as we are now trying to 

maintain in New York will have more than a temporary effect in 
quieting the demand for State insurance. In the end it may even 
be advanced as the final argument in favor of it, just as the com- 
panies’ contention that insurance is a universal commodity has 
been used to the same end. Once a department of insurance 
supervision reaches a point of efficiency where it has attracted 
to it talent and capacity equal perhaps to that. which is found in 
the service of the insurance companies, the question is certain to 
be asked why all this elaborate and efficient machinery should 
not be utilized by the people in the direct transaction of the in- 
surance business. There are answers which can be made to that 
question, of course, from the companies’ standpoint, but when a 
revolution is on those answers sometimes do not carry very far. 
So that, while I may exaggerate the situation somewhat, it seems 
to me that at the present time those who are interested in keep- 
ing the business of insurance in private hands face rather a critical 
condition. 

If, in addition to opposing State insurance, they also seek to 
avoid strict and efficient supervision, they are entirely lost, be- 
cause there is nothing plainer to me than that for the moment 
strict supervision is the one thing which stands in the way of 
State insurance. On the other hand, if conservative insurance 
men should now co-operate strongly in the creation of a system 
of strict State supervision—hoping that this will quiet the de- 
mand for State insurance—they are apt to find-that the struc- 
ture of supervision which they have helped to build up will, by 
reason of its very efficiency, serve perhaps as the final strong 
argument for the taking over of the business of insurance by 
the State. 

The truth is, the situation is completely and entirely beyond the 
power of any group of men to materially control. It is in the 
lap of the gods, and none can say now what the final answer will 
be. I am enough of an optimist to believe that, whatever the 
outcome, no disaster will ensue. If the drift toward socialism 
continues—involving necessarily the ultimate taking over of in- 
surance by the Government—it will at least be a gradual process, 
and by the time it has been completed the world will doubtless 
be ready for it. In that event, other generations will have much 


to be grateful for to the men of this generation who have edu- 


cated the world to the value of insurance as an institution and 
who have established for all time the basic principles upon which 
the business must be managed. 

If, on the other hand, the drift toward governmental owner- 
ship stops before it sweeps the business of insurance away from 
its present moorings into the control of the people in their organ- 
ized capacity, that result will be largely due to arecognition of the 
fact that the insurance which people are now able to get from the 
great companies is amply sufficient for all their needs—that it is 
as safe as the Bank of England and administered with just as 
much fiduciary responsibility now as it would be by any public 
officer. Here and there, in some of the nooks and crannies of 
the insurance world which I have to look into, I find that that 
condition is still far from existing. Here and there, even among 
great companies, I find sporadic departures from the ideals and 
standards which should prevail. But, broadly speaking, I can 
say with absolute truth—and it gives me the greatest possible 
pleasure to say it—that the strongest impression which my work 
so far in the field of insurance supervision has left upon my mind 
is one of unqualified admiration for the courage, the capacity, the 
integrity, and the breadth of vision of the men who are leaders 
today in the insurance business in the United States. No men 
have been more responsive to the progressive thought of the time. 
None have labored more effectively and faithfully for the public 
good. 


The speaker was accorded prolonged applause at the con- 
clusion of his address, which concluded the consideration of 
the first topic of the program, “The Problem of Conserving 
Life Insurance Funds.” 


DR. McLAUGHLIN ON THE TYPHOID FEVER RATE. 


The second division of the topic was “Prolonging the Lives 
of Policyholders,” and the first speaker was Dr. Allan J. Mc- 
Laughlin, of the United States Public Health Service, who 
read a paper on the “Effect of Safe Water Supplies on the 
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Typhoid Fever Rate,’ which was accompanied by ten graphic 
charts. Dr. McLaughlin said: : 


I will pass over without comment what the service may have 
done in the matter of public health, but I am not slow to appre- 
ciate what may be done by such departments as this and what an 
enormous force it is for the advancement of public health and 
what they have already done in this direction. In order to in- 
terest you I may say that of the total mortality perhaps from 30 
to 35 per cent. in the country is due to infectious diseases, or dis- 
eases caused by germs. These are classed as preventable dis- 
eases, therefore it is at once apparent what may be effected as a 
cold business proposition in cutting down the death rate from 
these diseases. Now, while they are accepted as preventable 
diseases, they are preventable in different degrees. And naturally 
certain diseases are particularly attractive to the sanitarian be- 
cause they can be attacked with the greatest measure of success. 
Typhoid fever is not the greatest factor in our mortality from 
infectious diseases, although it is one of the greatest, but it is a 
disease which should be entirely eliminated, a disease about which 
we know enough now, if the knowledge was practically applied, 
to wipe it from the books and make it a matter of history. We 
know enough. What we need is a more vigorous application of 
our knowledge. The establishment of safe water supplies in the 
United States would result in the saving of ten thousand lives 
and a hundred thousand cases of typhoid fever each year beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 


He declared that disasters have occurred from drinking sew- 
age polluted water due to three distinct reasons: 1. Failure 
to purify a surface supply exposed to pollution. 2. Inefficiency 
of the purification. 3. Failure to supply the purified water to 
all parts of the city. The following summarized facts were 
demonstrated in Dr. McLaughlin’s paper: 


1. In the prevention of typhoid fever there is a necessity for 
safe water supplies for 365 days in the year. 


2. Unfiltered surface supplies may be exposed to a dangerous 
pollution for a few days or even for a few hours only. 


' 3. Supplies derived by impounding surface waters, and which 
depend upon storage alone to nullify the pollution of an inhabited 
watershed may be very dangerous in periods of drought and low 
water. The proportion of pollution is relatively greater at such 
times and the time of storage is greatly reduced. 

4. Purification, whether by storage, filtration or chemical treat- 
ment, must be efficient at all times, and this cannot be assured 
without bacteriologic control. 

5. It is essential that a daily quantitatives estimation of B. coli 
be made, as a low bacterial count does not necessarily mean a 
safe water without absence of B. coli. 

_ 6. There is a necessity for close supervision of municipal plants 
by the State to correct structural and operative defects and in- 
sure a safe water at all times. 

7. Bacteriologic control and State supervision would insure 
cleaning when necessary, and should prevent the putting in service 
of slow sand filters before the ‘“schmutzdecke” is ripe. 

8. In order to control typhoid fever and eliminate water-borne 
typhoid it is not sufficient alone to have a purification plant. In 
addition the purification must be efficient and the purified water 
must be available in all parts of the city. 

It has been said that every death from typhoid fever was either 
a case of murder or suicide. An even stronger statement has been 
made that for every death from typhoid fever somebody should be 
hanged. These statements have a strong basis of truth, but ex- 
ceed the truth somewhat. A more conservative statement, and 
one which is unassailable, is that every case of typhoid fever is 
due to somebody’s ignorance or carelessness. 

Now, in regard to carelessness or criminal negligence, the pun- 
ishment should fit the crime, but for ignorance the remedy is not 
punishment but education. ; 

It is precisely in this miatter of education that this powerful 
and intelligent association can achieve the greatest good. The 
educational campaign must be directed against improper disposal 
of human excreta, impure milk supplies, flies, uncontrolled cases 
of typhoid, filthy personal habits of individuals, and, above all, 
against contaminated public water supplies. This paper is limited 
to water-borne typhoid, and therefore the other very important 
factors are not discussed. In the campaign for better water sup- 
plies we must direct our efforts toward securing the co-operation 
of the municipal authorities and the individual citizen. : 

Municipal authorities must. be impressed that it is their plain 
duty to furnish a public water supply which is safe 365 days in 
the year, and not one which is safe “most of the time”; that the 
absence of large explosive epidemics is not proof that the water 





supply is safe; that dangerous pollution due to a combination of 
weather and other conditions may occur only one day in the 
year, as at Erie, Pa., and that such disasters must be prevented; 
that a dilute pollution may be responsible for cases of typhoid 
fever scattered throughout the year, without giving an abnormally 
high typhoid rate; that a public water supply cannot be assumed 
to be safe, unless it is shown to be safe by a daily bacteriological 
examination. 

In regard to the individual citizen, he must be awakened to the 
seriousness of the excessive typhoid fever rate in this country. 
In so far as water-borne typhoid is concerned the citizen should 
be taught that municipalities have an obligation to furnish a public 


. water supply which is safe 365 days in the year, and that it is his 


inalienable right to demand. and receive such a supply. The 
standard which should be expected in order to indicate safe 
water should be less than 100 bacteria per cubic centimeter and an 
absence of the Colon Bacillus or other bacteria of sewage origin 
in one cubic centimeter samples. . 


DR. RANKIN ON VITAL STATISTICS AND LONGEVITY. 


Dr. Watson S. Rankin, secretary of the North Carolina Board 
of Health, read a paper on “The Influence of Statistics on 
Longevity,” illustrated with charts. He said that “applied” vital 
statistics is the most essential and powerful remedy for the 
improvement of the health of social organisms for bringing about 
sanitary reform, for preventing disease, for postponing death 
and for adding years to the duration of the average life we 
possess. 

Dr. Rankin said the best way in which to administer the 
remedy of applied vital statistics to sick social organisms is in the 
form of charts. Those that were on the wall are some that he 
had used in discussing municipal health with the citizens of several 
North Carolina municipalities. When such facts as those shown 
on the charts fail to bring about favorable changes in the sanitary 
administrations of a sick municipality, the charts should be pub- 
lished—given to the papers. In this way community pride, where 
community intelligence is lacking, will be awakened through ad- 
verse outside criticism and results obtained. 


In concluding his paper he said that the physiological effect 
of applied vital statistics on sick social organisms is (1) to 
restore civic health consciousness, (2) to enforce sanitary re- 
forms where they are most needed, (3) to result in the employ- 
ment of responsible health officials, and (4) to apply that great 
fundamental law of nature, the survival of the fittest, to the 
selection of health officers. 

The report of the health committee of the association was 
then presented by Frederic W. Jenkins, president of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., which was referred 
to the committee on resolutions to be reported later in the 
session. This report will be summarized in our next issue. 

There was a short talk by Dr. Palmer, health officer of the 
city of Springfield, Ill., who pointed out the lack of uniform 
registration of vital statistics in his State. There is being 
prepared for introduction at the coming session of the Legis- 
lature a bill to provide for this need, but Dr. Palmer said he 
feared that apathy, not opposition, would kill it. He urged 
upon the members of the association to give this bill their 
earnest support. 

The convention here adjourned for the day. 


OFFICERSS ELECTED: 


An executive session was held immediately following, at 
which the following officers were elected: Robert Lynn Cox, 
of New York, general counsel and manager; Alfred Hurrell, 
of New York, attorney; John J. Brinkerhoff, of New York, 
actuary. Executive committee, Robert Lynn Cox, chairman; 
Jesse R. Clark, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Forrest F. Dryden, of 
Newark, N. J.; Sylvester C. Dunham, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Alfred D. Foster, of Boston; L. G, Fouse, of Philadelphia, and 
Haley Fiske, George E. Ide, W. A. Day and Charles A. Pea- 
body, of New York. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The sub-topic for Friday’s discussion was “Fitting the Pol- 
icy to the Policyholder,” and the opening address was by the 
Hon. Frank H. Hardison, Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts. 


MR. HARDISON ON, FITTING THE POLICY TO THE 
POLICY HOLDER: 

Mr. Hardison pointed out the demand for fitness in all walks 
of life and then said: 

Fitness, adaptation is a great, fundamental fact of the uni- 
verse. We believe that it has been so for the eternity past and 
must be for the eternity to come in all the-countless worlds of 
which we have a clear vision and all those which we are told are 
beyond the realm of human imagination. Do you not recall many 
phrases that recognize this fact of adaptation in its broad sense? 
“Order is heaven’s first law,’ “The harmony of the universe,” 
“The morning stars sang together”—not wrangled— 

“For the world was built in order 
And the atoms march in tune.” . 
“The want of order is the mother of confusion.” 


These and kindred expressions are attempts to express the great 
fact that must be apparent to every one who contemplates the 
subjct, that the ordering of the universe and of the forces within 
must be by laws, sure and unbreakable, fitted to produce harmony, 
not now and then, but every moment, holding the myriad of 
worlds in their orbits and preventing a mighty cataclysm. 

Yes, we can agree, I think, that harmony is the order of the 
universe—that from everything of which we have knowledge, 
from our inner consciousness, from the lessons of nature and 
of experience we must believe that fitness or adaptation is a 
fundamental fact, and that any departure from that fact either 
through ignorance, or carelessness, or lack of appreciation of the 
law, makes our work harder, and introduces waste and loss. 


NOW, LET US APPLY THIS LAW 


to the business of placing life insurance. Shall the policy be 
fitted to the circumstances and needs of the insured? Shall it be 
one that he can carry without its seeming to be an intolerable 
burden? Shall it be adapted not only to his actual financial 
resources, but likewise to his mental state on the theory that if 
the friction of unsettled convictions is removed that the insured 
will find ways and means of bearing contentedly burdens that 
would weigh like mountains upon him were he in doubt as to 
the wisdom of bearing these burdens. Take, if you please, the 
case of a life insurance salesman. He has spent hours in laying 
his plans to get an application. He has brought all the influence 
to bear upon the prospect that he could think of. He has talked 
through the whole vocabulary of arguments and tried a lot of 
new ones, which came to him in the still watches of the night. 
He finally gets the application at a great expenditure of effort. 
It has been at high cost. For a proper return the prize ought to 
be a valuable one. The insured, however, begins to realize as 
the months go on that the burden he has assumed is heavy. It 
isn’t properly adjusted to his figure. It chafes and irritates. He 
sees where he would have been better off under his circumstances 
to have had more insurance for the same or.less money, or less 
insurance for it, with a chance that he would benefit by it in his 
old age when he might need it rather than some one who had no 
claim upon him. He concludes, and perhaps wisely, to drop it 
as not adapted to him. 

Now, it is evident that the time and effort spent in placing that 
policy was to some degree an’ economic waste. The agent may 
have received his commission and in so doing received overpay 
for his time; but that does not change the complexion of the fact 
that the effort was fruitless. Had it, on the other hand, been 
properly directed, giving the applicant a policy that was adapted 
to his means, adapted to his age, adapted to the family conditions, 
and withal as flexible as would be consistent with the safety and 
the prudent management of the company, the chances would 
have been much better that the policy would have stuck and that 
its full fruits would be finally gathered at harvest time. Friction 
would have been removed by adaptation of the policy to the sub- 
ject. The course of the policy would have been as smooth as the 
running of a beautiful machine, the operation of the mind of the 
trained professional man, the life of a well ordered family, the 
co-ordinated work of the Harvard football team of this year of 
grace. 

BUT HOW CAN THIS SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH 
so clear to us in our own observation and experience of material 
things above and about us—the great things of the universe and 
the smallest things we can conceive—how can this self-evident 
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truth, that adaptation is the condition of efficiency, be applied to 
life insurance? In other words, how can the policy be fitted to 
the policyholder? That brings us back to asking the question, 
how can the remedy be fitted to the disease? How the hairspring 
to the chronometer? How the brief to the case? How the ad- 
dress to the occasion? How the athlete to the team? There is 
only one answer—specialization—fitting the man that he may fit 
the instrument. We recognize this in the professions, in the 
skilled trades, but in respect to life insurance, why, “anybody can 
sell that” they say, just as they say that anybody can run a news- 
paper. And so we have too frequently seen men, who have made 
a failure of about everything else they ever tried, seeking for 
licenses as agents to sell life insurance. One reason for it is that 
we have given insufficient weight to the value of getting rid of 
friction and waste by adapting the policy to the policyholder. 
When full value is given to that thought in selling life insurance 
more attention will be given to the agent who sells it, who must, 
like the physician and the lawyer, enter into confidential relations 
with the applicant to be of the most service. 

When a man applies to a physician for advice he, if he is wise, 
discloses every symptom to that physician, telling him about 
things he never breathed aloud before perhaps, and making him 
a partner in a knowledge of the innermost secrets of his body 
as far as he knows them. The physician is then in a position to 
apply his skill by resting his diagnosis on the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. So, too, in legal matters, the 
lawyer who does not get the details of the case is in no position 
to advise wisely. But to what physician and to what attorney 
does a person give up all his private and secret knowledge? 
Only to one in whom he has confidence. The wiser the one want- 
ing advice the wiser counselor he seeks. No youth in his teens 
will be sought for advice on these subjects. Hence those who 
wish to practice law or medicine must not only prepare themselves 
for it by a long course of study, and then pass certain tests of 
knowledge which the State requires, but must spend years of 
waiting for maturity in thought and judgment. Then men turn 
to them and not in vain. 

Can you expect that a person will take the opposite course 
when life insurance is the object of his attention? True, it is 
that he may take a policy from a person whom he has not selected 
with the same care as he has his doctor or his lawyer; but think 
how many times greater are the chances of a misfit than would be 
the case were the agent a person in whom the applicant had as 
much confidence as in the doctor or the lawyer—a person whose 
knowledge and judgment he felt to be sound and to whom he 
could tell in confidence all his personal, family and business af- 
fairs in order that he might obtain insurance fitted to his needs 
by one trained as an expert in such matters. But you need not 
think that a man is going to give his confidence to a boy or girl 
in their teens such as I have been vainly importuned to license— 
the importuning coming from agency directors whose thought 
seemed to be that here was a chance to get perhaps a few appli- 
cations from the relatives or friends of the agent. Such agents 
are not suitable for advisers, they cannot give worthy counsel, 
for the reason, if for no other, that they will not be given the 
same full information upon which to come to a conclusion which 
shall result in a policy which fits the policyholder. What I have 
predicated of the youthful agent is almost as true of the un- 
schooled and ill adapted one, whose efforts to fit the policyholder 
would be bungling at best. 


NOW, WHAT IS THE MORAL OF ALL THIS? 


Simply that fitness tends to reduce friction which results in loss 
and waste in every field of which we have any knowledge. To 
conserve this loss and waste by reducing through fitting the policy 
to the policyholder should be the aim of every insurance com- 
pany; but it will be done consistently only by a class of agents 
who have the ability to judge, the disposition to serve and con- 
serve, and that quality which inspires and holds the confidence 
of their fellow men. Such an agent is not only a prize for his 
company, but for the community in which he lives, for there is 
no person who can do more for the upbuilding of its citizenship 
than he. 

The discussion on this topic was led by Frank O. Ayres, 
fourth vice president of the Metropolitan Life, and William D. 
Wyman, president of the Berkshire Life. There followed a 
general discussion, participants in which were limited to ten 


minutes each. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
A paper on “The Development and Conservation of Field 
Energies” was read by Darby A. Day, Chicago manager for 
the Mutual Life of New York. 
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MR. DAY ON FIELD CONSERVATION: 
Dr. Day. said, in part: 


Much has been done and more has been said of the conservation 
of life. Many innovations and reforms have been instituted in 
the home offices, agency methods and the general management of 
our companies. The progress and success of the field man, the 
soldier upon the firing line, has been incident thereto—a_by- 
product of the great achievements by you gentlemen, the execu- 
tives of the companies, along other lines. * 


A SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION 


could and should be made to the agency end of the business. 
There should obtain a given percentage of successes who embark 
in the business, and more thought should be given to the instruc- 
tion of our managers; more development made along lines of 
psychology—to be able to instill in the mind of the man who 
is willing to risk his future fortunes with us a love for the busi- 
ness and respect for his company’s personnel and honor for its 
executives, backed by an ability to diagnose, as does the success- 
ful physician; to be able to segregate classes of men whom he 
meets; to know his business and be master of it and not let it 
master him. 

This, gentlemen, can be accomplished only by the same process 
that efficiency and proficiency are attained by men in other walks 
of life. Let each company, singly, or all of you collectively, de- 
termine that henceforth a religious, conscientious effort shall be 
expended in educating your direct representatives in the field— 
your managers and general agents—that they in turn may pass 
along a surer and safer and saner knowledge of human nature 
as well as the technical knowledge that they now are well pro- 
vided with. Let your managers tabulate the number of men 
employed, the percentage who obtain mediocre success, the per- 
centage who are ordinarily successful, and those who attain great 
success. 

CLASSIFY THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR FIELD REPRESENTATION 
by this process of building and not by the volume of business that 
they produce, and time will evolve a better understanding of in- 
surance, a more thorough acceptation of its principles and a 
greater business to all of the companies. 

If it were possible I should like to see every company in the 
business today form a department of instruction for its agents, 
consisting of as many instructors as its corps might need, and that 
they should visit each and every agency with as great frequency 
as possible, co-operating with the general agents and managers in 
correcting erroneous theories that are so prevalent in new men 
who have only a superficial knowledge of our business, teaching 
them the psychology of salesmanship, developing in them the love 
and respect for their business, impressing upon their minds that 
their work is a missionary one, that they have a duty to humanity 
to perform for which they shall be held accountable, and I should 
further like to see each and every manager feel that his company 
rewarded him for the good that he did rather than for the result 
that he accomplished in dollars and cents. 

I should like to see a better and more thorough understanding 
in the newest agent, and, from a business point of view, a feeling, 
like that of the president or any other executive of the institu- 
tion, that he had in his keeping the safety, aye, even the future 
heritage and living of widows and orphans. His education should 
consist in the morality of life insurance, the elimination of 
avarice, so that when we went forth and found a man who did 
not know what he should buy, but admitted that he wanted insur- 
ance, must have it, wanted to give to his loved ones that protec- 
tion which in no other manner could be accomplished, he would 
not because of the man’s willingness saddle upon him a policy 
not fitted for the purpose simply because it paid him—the agent— 
more money. 

It has been said the percentage of men who embark in the life 
insurance business and who succeed is as low as-2 per cent. This, 
if true, is indeed a sad commentary on those of us, gentlemen, 
placed in the field as representatives to educate and develop them, 
teach them to conserve their energies, improve their personality, 
and, in truth, represent the company. In no vocation from the 
most lowly manual laborer on up through the skilled labor, from 
the mechanic to the scientist of the day to the professional fields 
do we find such a vast amount of failures—o8 out of every 100 
men. And I maintain, gentlemen, that it is our fault—not that 
of the man who goes into the business, for surely he would not 
embark therein if he did not feel that it offered opportunity and 
that it was more or less to his liking. ad 

In conclusion, I want to extend a word of appreciation from 
these same field forces for the able manner in which the affairs 
of our companies of today are administered and to bring you in 
their names our heartfelt thanks for the sympathy, the co- 
operation and the sincere effort that we all know is being put 
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forth by you, and I trust that my message may bear fruit and 
that time will evolve a great improvement in this, our business, 
developing, as it no doubt will, an “Edisonian mind” that in our 
business shall spread the light of a new dawn, elevating the agent 
to the heights that he would attain, inuring good to the company 
and spreading the wings of life insurance over this vast country 
of ours from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the snow clad North 
to the sun kissed land of the South. 


ACTUARY FACKLER ON POLICY FORMS. 


The last paper of the meeting was read by Actuary David 
Parks Fackler, senior ex-president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, of which we give the following extracts: 


My desire is to show that the old fashioned policies, giving an 
uniform amount of insurance for the whole of life, are as much 
behind the age as tallow candles in these days of electric lights, 
and should therefore be retired from general use just as was 
the percentage method of making dividends when the sources 
of surplus came to be understood. As a doctor who takes his 
own medicine, I would state that though my earliest insurances, 
beginning over forty-five years ago, were taken on the old 
fashioned plans, ordinary, or limited payment life and long en- 
dowment, my later insurances, taken within the past twenty-five 
years, have in the main embodied the principles which I now 
commend to your attention. 

The average, family man needs insurance most while his chil- 
dren are young, and will need it less after they are wholly or 
partly grown up, when they will probably be able to contribute 
to the support of their mother. On these accounts it follows that 
men generally need a greater amount of insurance before the age 
of sixty than afterward. If we replace the ordinary life policy 
by a form of contract which will gradually curtail the insurance 
after the age of sixty is passed, we can for the same cost give a 
father a much larger amount of insurance up to the age of sixty, 
and also free him from all premiums at the age of seventy or 
seventy-five, when he will probably cease to be self-supporting. 


THE USUAL ORDINARY LIFE POLICY 


is in the majority of cases neither the most economical nor the 
wisest; for it is surely a waste of money to pay for more insur- 
ance than is likely to be needed during old age, and it is wrong 
to undertake to pay premiums all through one’s old age when 
the earning power will have ceased, so that the burden of payment 
will fall on others. On this general subject I would quote Elizur 
Wright—the first insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, who 
did more than anyone else to found American life insurance on 
sound and equitable principles; this man, whose writings are 
classics, said in his ninth and tenth State reports: 

“If the life of a husband or father contributes nothing in a 
pecuniary way to the maintenance of the wife or the children, 
it is not justly insurable for their benefit, no matter how great 
the loss of life might be tothem in point of love. * * A policy 
of insurance on the life of a beloved relative when there is really 
no insurable interest is a very awkward and uncomely piece of 
gambling. Probably very few policies are taken which have this 
character at first, and we may ask, why, after the insurable inter- 
est has ceased, should the insured or anybody else be required 
or even permitted to pay further premiums? * * 

“The companies cannot justify themselves in refusing to issue 
policies at an advanced age without equally condemning them- 
selves for issuing at earlier ages policies to extend beyond that 
age.” 

The special forms to which I would call attention were first 
introduced about fifteen years ago under the name of “Adjusted 
Indemnity” or “Economic” policies. These forms provide that 
when the insured attains the age of sixty-one, and yearly there- 
after, the insurance shall be reduced by 5 per cent., or $50 per 
thousand, until age seventy-five is attained, when the reduction 
ceases, and the insured has a paid-up policy for one-fourth of 
the original amount, or $250 for each original thousand. 

Should anyone think that this insurance for one-fourth of the 
original amount, $250 per thousand, or $2,500 out of $10,000, be- 
yond the age of seventy-five, is too small to be of any value, or 
else more than needed at that age, I would urge that when a man 
has attained the age of seventy-five it is unlikely that anyone 
will be wholly dependent upon him; and on the other hand, he is 
very liable to be dependent on others. For this reason it is de- 
sirable that he should have enough paid-up insurance to cover the 
doctor’s bills and other expenses that will be connected with his 
death and funeral; so that should he become dependent on others, 
he shall not have the unpleasant consciousness that his friends 
will have no guarantee of repayment for the expenses they mav 
incur on his behalf. 
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THE PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF THIS PLAN 


will be illustrated by the following example: If a man of thirty- 
five elects the twenty payment economic plan, he can obtain 
$4,000 of insurance at no greater cost than for $3,000 on the 
usual twenty payment life plan. For a man of forty the benefit 
would be still greater, as he could obtain nearly $7,000 of insur- 
ance for the cost of $5,000 on the usual plan, and a man of fifty 
would be given nearly $8,000 at the cost of $5,000. These in- 
stances show the great advantages of an economic distribution 
of the insurance benefit that can be purchased by a certain amount 
of premium. 

Some millions of insurance have been issued upon these plans 
in the United States and Canada. In some companies the last 
annual premium on the cheapest form is payable at age seventy- 
five, and in others at age sixty-nine; the latter age being chosen 
so that if premiums are paid quarterly, there shall be no payment 
after age seventy is attained. 

Some of the companies which have adopted this form of insur- 
ance make it a rule not to issue such policies for less than $2,000, 
by which course they escape the heavy ratio of expense connected 
with the issue of very small policies, and can add a somewhat 
lower percentage of loading than would otherwise be necessary. 
In this way they can give, according to the age, from about one- 
fourth to one-half more present insurance than could be had for 
the same amount of money under an ordinary life policy. A con- 
tract which will give the largest amount of insurance during the 
active life of the insured and-terminate the premiums when the 
premium paying ability will probably cease, is a policy which 
ought to commend itself.to every intelligent man, and would 
doubtless do so if fully and properly explained. 

Nothing has been said as to the way the need of insurance may 
be gradually reduced on account of the insured’s savings and 
accumulations, for we all know how liable men are to save but 
little. So far as they do save, they may need less insurance in old 
age, and, if they do not save, they should surely be relieved from 
premium payments in old age, and not have to resort to policy 
loans. 

Some people may be inclined to say: “If a man lives past the 
age of seventy-five, when his insurance has been reduced to one- 
fourth of its original amount, his heirs will receive a very paltry 
return for the premiums paid.” The answer to this is, that the 
man has had his money’s worth of insurance, is to be congratu- 
lated on living so long, and should be happy to have been able 
to contribute to the needs of the families of so many others who 
died before him. 

In fire insurance or in accident insurance no reasonable man 
considers that he has thrown away his money when his policies 
expire without having had a fire or an accident. It is equally 
unreasonable for a man to think that his money was unwisely 
spent for life insurance that diminished as the need for it de- 
creased, and if agents educate their clients to understand this 
they will earn their respect. 


THE NORMAL FUNCTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


is to make good to dependents the financial loss caused by the 
death of the bread winner. To provide for the old age of the 
bread winner, though proper, is a matter of secondary importance, 
and might be effected without the aid of an insurance company. 
The greatest profit inures to the companies through the fulfil- 
ment of their normal function; therefore, it is to their interest 
to isstie policies by which the insured shall have the largest 
amount of insurance that can be given for the premium he is able 
to pay. Doubtless every insurance manager knows that more 
profit will accrue from a premium of $100 paid on an ordinary 
life policy, than from the same payment on an endowment, and 
every actuary will admit that still more profit will result from the 
same premium applied to the purchase of an “Economic” policy. 

Probably every agent who has had intimate knowledge regard- 
ing the payment of death claims under very old policies knows 
that in many cases the insurance was not deeded by those re- 
ceiving it. 

We are proud of cases where insurance saves widows and 
orphans from destitution, but we can hardly feel so when, at the 
death of an old man, a large insurance, purchased by self-sacrifice 
in his early years, is paid out to persons either already wealthy, 
or entirely independent of him. 

Mr. Carnegie has said that “it is a disgrace to a man to die 
rich.” May we not also say that it is a disgrace to a man to die 
with an excessive amount of insurance upon his life? And might 
it not also be said that the companies are blamable for offering 
policies that tend to such a result in many cases where old age 
is attained. For every elderly man who dies with an excessive 
amount of insurance, it is likely that several other men, his erst- 
while associates, insured under the same blind system, have died 














with much less insurance than their families needed; while under 
better fitting policy forms they might have been insured for from 
one-quarter to one-half more than they were. 

As the keynote of these meetings is the identity of the interests 
of the public and of the companies, it is respectfully claimed that 
the companies owe it both to the public and to themselves to 
replace crude and antiquated forms of contract by others which 
are truly economic. 


The meeting was still in progress as this paper went to 


press. 


Among those who registered on Thursday were the follow- 
ing: 

/EtNA LirE—J. L. English, vice president; M. B. Brainard, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Frank Bushnell, agency secretary; Maximilian H. 
Peiler, associate actuary. 

AMERICAN AssuRANCE—Reinhold R. Koch, president. 

AMERICAN CENTRAL LireE—Herbert M. Woollen, president. 

AMERICAN LIFE oF ILLINo1s—Judge Charles F, Fishback, president. 

Banxers’ LireE—J. H,. Harley, secretary. 

Bankers’ RESERVE Lire—R, C. Wagner, secretary. 

BERKSHIRE Lire—William D. Wyman, president. 

Boston Mutuat Lire—H. O, Edgerton, president. : 

CotontaL Lire—Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president; John Nevin, M. D., 
medical director. 

CotumpBian NationaL Lire—Wm. C. Johnson, vice president and general 
manager. 

CoLumsus Mutuat Lire—J. G, Spangler, vice president. 

ConTINENTAL Lire or WiLMinctTon, Det.—Philip Burnet, president. 

Derroit LirE—M. E. O’Brien, president. 

EguiTaBLE Lire—Henry S, Rosenfeld, assistant to president; John B. 
Lunger, vice president; A. R. Fullerton, assistant to vice president; Wm. 
Alexander, secretary; E, E. Rittenhouse, conservation commissioner; R. 
Henderson, actuary; Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn manager; E. O. 
Mosiex, general agent at Philadelphia. 

FeperaL Lire—Isaac Miller Hamilton, president. 

Fipetiry Mutuat Lire—Walter Le Mar Talbot, vice president; Frederic 
H. Calkins, general counsel. 

FRANKLIN LIFE oF SPRINGFIELD, Irt.—Edgar S. Scott, president; Henry 
Abels, secretary. 

GERMANIA Lire—Max Wesendonck, vice president; Carl Heye, secretary. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN Lire or OmaAna, Nes.—W. B. Howard, vice president. 

Great NortHEern Lire—William A. Fricke, vice president and general 
manager. 

_Home Lire or New Yorx—George E. Ide, president; Ellis W. Gladwin, 
vice president and secretary; Henry Moir, associate actuary. 

ImperraL Lire or CanapA—Herbert C. Cox, president. 

Inpianapotts Lire—Frank P. Manly, vice president and general manager; 
Joseph R. Raub, secretary. j 

Mannattan Lire—Morris W. Torrey, president. 

Manvuracturers’ Lire or Toronto, Can.—Geo. A. Somerville, general 
manager. 

Meripen Lire or Inp1aNapotis—Arthur Jordan, president. 

METROPOLITAN LireE—John Hegeman, president; Haley Fiske, vice 
president; George B. Woodward, vice president; James V. Barry, assistant 
secretary; F, H. Ecker, treasurer; Henry W. George, assistant to treasurer; 
J. M. Craig, actuary; J. D. Craig, assistant actuary; William J. Tully, gen- 
eral socicitor; Dr. A. 5. Knight, medical director; Thomas H. Willard, 
medical director; Dr. J. B. Ogden, assistant medical director; Walter 
Stabler, comptroller; Luther B. Little, manager publication department. 

Minnesota Muruat Lire—E. W. Randall, president. 

Murua. Benerit Lire—E. F. Rhodes, vice president and mathematician. 

Mutua LiFe or BattrmorE—Matthew S. Brenan, president. 

Murvat Lire or New Yorx—William L. Simrell, auditor; William A. 
Hutcheson, actuary; Frederick L. Allen, general solicitor. 

New Encranp Mutuat Lrre—Alfred D. Foster, president. 

New Yorx Lire—Wilbur H. Pierson, assistant secretary. 

North American Lire or Toronto—L. Goldman, vice president and 
managing director. 

NortHern Lire or Canapa—T. H. Purdom, president; John Milne, man- 
aging director. 

Ou1o Nationat_Lire—Robert B. Palmer, managing vice president. 

Pan-American Lire or NEw Orteans—Crawford H. Ellis, president. 

Penn Murvuat Lire—Geo. K. Johnson, president; John Humphreys, 
secretary and treasurer; Frederick H. Garrigues, mathematician. : 

PHILADELPHIA Lire—Andrew J, Maloney, president. 

PirtssurcH Lire anp Trust—W. C. Baldwin, president and general 
manager; F, C. Parsons, comptroller. ; 

PRuDENTIAL—John K. Gore, vice president. 

Postar Lire—Wm. R. Malone, president. 

ProvipENtT Lire anp Trust—J. Thomas Moore, manager of insurance 
department; Frederick W. Bosworth, special agent. 

Prusstan Lire or Brertrn—William C, Scheide, United States manager; 
Charles Hughes, assistant United States manager. 

Security Mutuart Lire or Bincuamton, N. Y.—Frederic W. Jenkins; 
president. 

State Muruart Lire or Worcester, Mass.—G, W. Mackintire, treasurer. 

TRAVELERS OF Hartrorp—Sylvester C. Dunham, president; Howard A. 
Giddings, superintendent of agencies; William Bro Smith, general counsel. 

Union Crenrrat Lire—Jesse R. Clark, president. ; 

_Unitep States Lire—Dr, John P. Munn, president; Richard E. Cochran, 
vice president. 

VOLUNTEER STATE Lire or Cuattanooca, Trenn.—A. L. Key, vice 
president and general manager; A. S. Caldwell, vice president; H. A. ‘jadd, 
treasurer. 

Gursts—John L. Bleakly, Auditor of State, Iowa; Hon. William T. 
Emmet, Superintendent of Insurence, New_York; Frank H. Hardison, In- 
surance Commissioner of Massacuusetts; Felix Hebert, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Rhode Island; T. M. Henry, Insurance Commissioner of 
Mississippi; F, H. MacMaster, Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina; 
Fred. W. Potter, Insurance Superintendent of Illinois; James R. Young, 
Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina; Preston H. Bailhache, Public 
Health Service, Stapleton, N. Y.; William Marshall Bullitt, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, Louisville, Ky.; F. G. Dunbar, Chief Liquidation 
Bureau New York State Insurance Department; Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
secretary of the Detroit Conference, Chicago, Ill.; Neil D. Sills, president 
of the National Life Underwriters’ Association, Richmond, Va. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Proceedings of the Mid-Winter Meeting in New York This Week. 


The annual midwinter meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners was held this week at the Hotel Astor, 
beginning on Monday morning. A large number of important 
matters were discussed, and the meeting continued three days. 
Representatives were present from twenty-seven States—com- 
missioners or deputy commissioners—as follows: Alabama, Her- 
vey W. Laird; Colorado, W. S. Clayton; Connecticut, Burton S. 
Mansfield, H. P. Hammond; District of Columbia, George W. 
Ingham; Illinois, F. W. Potter; Iowa, J. L. Bleakley; Louisiana, 
A. E. Hebert; Maryland, James E. Green; Massachusetts, F. H. 
Hardison; Michigan, C. A. Palmer, H. P. Orr; Minnesota, J. A. 
O. Preus; Mississippi, T. M. Henry; Nebraska, Silas R. Barton, 
I. M. Gilchrist and the commissioner-elect, W. B. Howard; New 
Hampshire, R. J. Merrill; New Jersey, George M. La Monte; 
New York, W. T. Emmet, H. E. Ryan, Henry D. Appleton, 
Arthur F. Saxton; North Carolina, J. F. Young; Ohio, Edwin 
H. Moore; Oklahoma, P. A. Ballard; Pennsylvania, Charles 
Johnson, Sam. W. McCullough; South Carolina, F. H. McMaster, 
J. F. Williams; Vermont, E. H. Deavitt; Virginia, Joseph Button; 
West Virginia, Gilford Darst, deputy; Wisconsin, H. L. Ekern, 
L, A. Anderson. 

The sessions of Monday were mostly devoted to the considera- 
tion of various matters in executive session of the several com- 
mittees. At the brief morning session, at which President Hardi- 
son presided, the roll call was the principal feature. At the after- 
noon session there was a report of “progress” from Superintend- 
ent Emmet, of New York, chairman of the special committee on 
classification, with a request for further time in which to make 
investigation of the subject. This was granted, and executive 
sessions were then resumed. 

On Tuesday the work of the day before was taken up for dis- 
cussion by those interested. The convention reaffirmed its ap- 
proval of the “blue sky” law, and this will be among the bills 
to be offered in each State the coming winter where legislatures 
are to be in session. It not only prohibits the payment of un- 
known commissions to promoters of new companies, but prevents 


‘the promoters from working through some prominent local man 


to whom a clandestine percentage is paid on all subscriptions in- 
fluenced through his approval of the plan offered. 

The convention took a recess, and the inter-insurance bill pro- 
posed was taken up and discussed section by section by the com- 
mittee on laws and legislation, Chairman Preus being in the 
chair. The bill aims to permit the formation of inter-insurance 
associations in the various States for all purposes except life in- 
surance, and accident and health insurance. It provides specif- 
ically for the various steps of their organization, operation and 
supervision, and requires that each subscribing member shall be 
rated satisfactorily in a commercial agency having not less than 
100,000 subscribers, and that he must not be on any one risk for 
more than Io per cent. of his rated worth. A deposit of not less 
than $25,000 is required, and 50 per cent. of the net premium 
contributions is required to be set aside for reserve fund, which 
shall never be less than $25,000. Annual reports are required, 


and penalties are specified for violations. The associations are. 


to be exempted from the other insurance laws of the State, unless 
specially mentioned therein. There is a feeling that it will be 
difficult to secure the passage of such a stringent law in some 
of the States, 


At the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session the conven- 


tion reconvened for a short time to consider the request of a 
Western casualty company, with regard to the proposed standard 
provisions bill for accident and health policies. It objected to 
the provisions permitting injured policyholders to file notice of 
injury with any agent of the company, as it thought delay, and 
sometimes absolute failure of notice to the company, might result. 
The commissioners declined to change the language. Another 
request was made to eliminate the words “past due” with regard 
to premiums, it being explained that a premium once unpaid was 
no longer past due, but that the policy, having lapsed, nothing 
at all was due, and the policy was non-existent. It was voted to 
change these words to “a.” This change will also permit some 
flexibility. of agreement with the assured when reinstating a 
lapsed policy. 

A request from Theodore E. Gaty, of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, was then heard. He asked that the convention take 
some action with regard to a certain profit sharing policy, which 
has appeared in the field of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
whereby the company agrees to divide profits with the insured if 


3) 


_there has been no loss during the year. Mr. Gaty pointed out 


that there is no objection to any company agreeing to share 
profits with all its policyholders if the aggregate business of the 
years shows a profit, but to agree to pay dividends to individual 
policyholders on the experience of their single policy not only 
destroys the entire principle of average upon which the business 
of insurance is founded, but also might result in a situation 
where the company would suffer a loss on its aggregate business 
for the year, but would still be compelled to pay dividends out of 
surplus or capital to numerous fortunate policyholders, thus af- 
fecting the solvency of the company. The matter was referred 
to the committee on laws and legislation for consideration. The 
convention then declared another recess, and the work of the 
committee on laws and legislation was resumed. 

Chairman Preus announced that a proposition to permit com- 
panies to insure against all hazards would not be reported upon 
at this meeting. The proposed bill relating to rebating, discrim- 
ination and twisting was then read by Deputy Commissioner 
Orr, of Michigan, chairman of the sub-committee to which the 
bill was referred at the Spokane meeting. The bill read was a 
substitute for the Spokane bill, and makes violations thereof a 
misdemeanor to be punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
and/or imprisonment in the county jail of the county wherein 
the offense is committed. A separate bill was approved for life 
companies with identical restrictions, but in which a violation is 
made a felony, and the penalty is fixed at a fine of not less than 
$500 and/or imprisonment in State’s prison for one year to 
five years. Owing to stenographer’s error this last bill has been 
referred to as having failed of approval. This concluded the 
work of the committee, and the session of the convention was 
resumed, at which the report of the committee in accordance 
with the bills mentioned was received and adopted. 


TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE. 
The convention then adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, Certain life insurance companies give smaller cash 
value subsequent to the end of the tontine period than is pro- 
vided for in the policy contract, at the termination of such ton- 
tine period; and 

Whereas, Certain life insurance companies allow certain non- 
forfeiture rights, if applied for within a limited period of time 
after lapse of the policy contract; and 
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Whereas, Life insurance companies generally give certain auto- 
matic non-forfeiture values in case of lapse; and 

Whereas, Policyholders frequently are not familiar with their 
rights under the above conditions: 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the policyholders should be notified of their rights un- 
der each of the above conditions, and the secretary of this con- 
vention communicate with the various life insurance companies 
doing business in the United States, requesting them to give no- 
tice to the policyholder of his rights: 

(a) Before the end of the tontine period in case a less amount 
of cash may be paid subsequently; 

(b) After date of lapse and before date of final forfeiture in 
case the non-forfeiture rights must be applied for within a 
limited period; 


(c) After date of lapse in case of automatic paid up or ex- 
tended insurance, 


and report the position of each company with respect thereto to 
the members of this convention. 


Commissioner Mansfield stated that the committee on special 
deposits has no report to make at this time, but that if a meet- 
ing were held prior to May the report would be made then. 
The convention authorized the executive committee, in the 
event of no meeting before May, to receive the report of the 
committee and utilize it in the preparation of blanks. 

On motion of Mr. Palmer it was voted that the members of 
the convention shall use their influence to prevent the selec- 
tion of names for new companies similar to those of compa- 
nies already established and in operation. 

Mr. Preus, for the committee on conservation, reported that 
sub-committees had been appointed to consider publicity and 
education, life conservation and property conservation. 

Mr. Appleton reported that the committee on blanks would 
make its report at the spring meeting. 

A communication from the New York department with re- 
gard to special deposits of collateral was referred. 

It was announced that the report of the committee on fra- 
ternal orders, which had been in conference with representa- 
tives of the fratenal orders, with regard to a proposed amend- 
ment to the Mobile bill, would not be ready until Wednesday 
morning, and the convention thereupon adjourned until to 
o’clock Wednesday to receive this report. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

On convening for the Wednesday morning session the con- 
vention took a recess in order to give way to the committee 
on fraternals, and Chairman Henry, of Mississippi, took the 
chair. The report of the committee was presented by Com- 
missioner Ekern, who explained that the representatives of 
the fraternals had been in session in this city through Monday 
and Tuesday, and had at last agreed upon an amendment to 
Section 23a of the Mobile bill, which section had been the 
rock on which the fraternal business of the company was 
likely to be wrecked and which the smaller of these organiza- 
tions had violently opposed, and that they had also agreed to 
a new section, 23b, which he had prepared as an alternative 
for such societies as cared to adopt it, and which would make 
the progress to adequacy in the matter of rates more gradual, 
but just as certain. The section referred to as amended and 
the new section read as follows: 


Sec. 23a. Provisions to secure future security. If the valua- 
tion of the certificates, as hereinbefore provided, on December 31, 
1917, shall show that the present value of future net contribu- 
tions, together with the admitted assets, is less than the present 
value of the promised benefits and accrued liabilities, such so- 
ciety shall thereafter maintain said financial condition at each 
succeeding triennial valuation in respect of the degree of de- 
ficiency as shown in the valuation as of December 31, 1917. If 
at any succeeding triennial valuation such society does not show 
the same condition, the superintendent shall direct that it there- 
after comply with the requirements herein specified. If the next 
succeeding triennial valuation after the receipt of such notice 
shall show that the society has failed to maintain the said condi- 
tion required herein the superintendent may, in the absence of 








good cause shown for such failure, institute proceedings for the 
dissolution of such society in accordance with the provisions of 
Sec. 24 of this act, or, in the case of a foreign society, its license 
may be canceled in accordance with the laws of this State. Any 
such society, shown by any triennial valuation, subsequent to 
December 31, 1917, not to have maintained the condition herein 
required, shall, within two years thereafter, make such improve- 
ment as to show a percentage of deficiency not greater than as 
of December 31, 1917, or thereafter, as to all new members ad- 
mitted, be subject, so far as stated rates of contribution are con- 
cerned, to the provisions of Sec. 12 of this act, applicable in the 
organization of new societies; proyided, that the net mortuary 
or beneficiary contributions and funds of such new members 
shall be kept separate and apart from the other funds of the so- 
ciety. If such required improvement is not shown by the suc- 
ceeding triennial valuation, then the said new members may be 
placed in a separate class and their certificates valued as an in- 
dependent society in respect of contributions and funds. 


Sec. 23b. In lieu of the requirements of Sec. 23 and 23a, any 
society accepting in its laws the provisions of this section, may 
value its certificates on a basis, herein designated “accumula- 
tion basis,” crediting each member with the net amount con- 
tributed for each year and with interest at approximately the net 
rate earned and by charging him with his share of the losses for 
each year, herein designated “cost of insurance,” and carrying the 
balance, if any, to his credit. The charge for the cost of insur- 
ance may be according to the actual experience of the society ap- 
plied to a table of mortality recognized by the law of this State, 
and shall take into consideration the amount of risk during 
each year, which shall be the amount payable at death less the 
credit due the member. Except as specifically provided in its 
articles or laws or contracts no charge shall be carried forward 
from the first valuation hereunder against any member for any 
past share of losses exceeding the contributions and credit. If, 
after the first valuation, any member’s share of losses for any 
year exceeds his credit, including the contribution for the year, 
the contribution shall be increased to cover his share of the 
losses. Any such excess share of losses chargeable to any mem- 
ber may be paid out of a fund or contributions especially created 
or required for such purpose. 

Any member may transfer to any plan adopted by the society 
with net rates on which tabular reserves are maintained, and on 
such transfer shall be entitled to make such application of his 
credit as provided in the laws of the society. 


Certificates issued, rerated or readjusted on a basis providing 
for adequate rates, with adequate reserves to mature such cer- 
tificates upon assumptions for mortality and interest recognized 
by the law of this State shall be valued on such basis, herein 
designated the “tabular basis,” provided that if on the first valua- 
tion under this section a deficiency in reserve shall be shown for 
any such certificate, the same shall be valued on the accumula- 
tion basis. 


Whenever, in any society having members upon the tabular 
basis, and upon the accumulation basis, the total of all costs of 
insurance provided for any year shall be insufficient to meet the 
actual death and disability losses for the year, the deficiency 
shall be met for the year from the available funds after setting 
aside all credits in the reserve, or from increased contributions 
applied to the society as a whole, or to classes of members as 
may be specified in its laws; savings from a lower amount of 
death losses may be returned in like manner, as may be specified 
in its laws. 


If the laws of the society so provide, the assets representing 
the reserves of any separate class of members may be carried 
separately for such class as if in an independent society, and the 
assets representing the required reserve accumulations of such 
class so set apart shall not thereafter be mingled with the assets 
of other classes of the society. 


A table showing the credits to individual members for each 
age and year of entry, and showing opposite each credit the 
tabular reserve required on the whole life or other plan of in- 
surance specified in the contract, according to assumptions for 
mortality and interest recognized by the law of this State and 
adopted by the society, shall be filed by the society with each 
annual report, and also be furnished to each member before 
July 1 of each year. 


In lieu of the aforesaid statement there may be furnished to 
each member within the same time a statement giving the credit 
for such member, and giving the tabular reserve and level rate 
required for a transfer carrying out the plan of insurance speci- 
fied in the contract. No table or statement need be made or fur- 
nished where the reserves are maintained on the tabular basis. 

For this purpose individual bookkeeping accounts for each mem- 
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ber shall not be required, and all calculations may be made by 
actuarial methods. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevent the maintenance of such 
surplus over and above the credits on the accumulation basis, 
and the reserves on the tabular basis as any society may provide 
by or pursuant to its laws; nor be construed as giving to the 
individual member any right or claim to any such reserve or 
credit other than in manner as expressed in the contract and its 
articles and laws; nor as making any such reserve or credits a 
liability in determining the legal solvency of the society. 


Commissioner Ekern gave a lucid explanation of the operation 
of these sections, and the fraternal men present expressed their 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Ekern in preparing the new 
section, which they were willing to accept on his recommenda- 
tion, although they did not as yet fully understand the probable 
working of all of the provisions. It was a high compliment for 
Mr. Ekern’s ability, and a deserved one, as he has devoted the 
past two years to an unbiased study of the fraternal situation, and 
the statements he made regarding it were unanimously approved 
by every fraternal representative present. These two amend- 
ments were adopted by the convention. Another amendment 
asked for by the representatives of some of the smaller societies 
whose basis of maintenance is not entirely dependent on assess- 











Life Insurance and Aviation. 
(Continued from page 550) 


pace with the leader, the thing has been put to the test. The 
German companies began writing against death at low rates, and 
have abandoned the idea. A Swiss company operating in Ger- 
many wrote about 100 policies in two years at a rate of $110 a 
year for $2,380 against either death or accident indemnity of $240 
a day, found this unprofitable, raised its rate, sustained heavy 
losses, and finally abandoned the field. Others are withdrawing 
gracefully. 

Accident risks are still to be had in Germany on a I per cent. 
basis, according to Consul General Thackera, while there is not 
much difference in the charges for ballooning accidents. 

In France the rates are higher than in Germany, and insurance 
of the person is a rarity. 
policy that the insured shall be a licensed pilot, and fitness for 
flying does not seem to enter much into the conditions. The late 
Captain Ferber was insured for 50,000 francs, first at an annual 
premium of 800 francs. This was raised to 1,500 francs, and 
finally the company demanded 20 per cent, on the indemnity 
contracted for. 

All deaths and injuries from heavier-than-air machines since 
their history began number less than 300, and the deaths about 
half that number. Since pilot licenses have begun to be granted 
fully 2,000 have been issued, of which half are in France, and 
some 150 in America. Other fliers probably bring the total of 
‘persons going regularly into the air on dynamic machines up 
to 5,000 for the world, and perhaps 500 for the United States. 

This year deaths are being recorded at about the same fre- 
quency as last year, though the flying has immeasurably increased, 
probably in proportion as 1911 increased over I910. Georges 
Bensancon has prepared some statistics from the records of the 
Aero Club de France, of which he is the secretary. In France 
in 1911 there was only one death for every 100,000 kilometers 
flown; in 1910 a life went out for every 10,000 kilometers winged 
through the air. That is a comparative increase of safety of 
1,000 per cent. Notwithstanding that, the number of passengers 
had increased from 4,800 in 1910 to 12,000 in 1911, and ’cross- 
country flights from 3,000 to 13,000. The total kilometers flown 
were 2,600,000, requiring 30,000 hours of time, in IQII, as against 
500,000, occupying 8,300 hours in 1910. 

Major Rénard, of the French Army, has found that one-fourth 
of the fatal accidents due to aeroplanes have been caused by lack 
of natural aptitude on the part of the pilots, a type of men whom 
no company would insure if they knew it, any more than they 
would take a risk on a tuberculous patient. Of the 1911 accidents, 
he found 13 per cent. due to lack of proper training, thus eliminat- 
ing in these two types nearly a third of the fatalities as men who 
ought not to have been flying at all. Of all the others, 6 per 
cent. were victims of their own excessive daring, 6 per cent. suf- 
fered for their own imprudence, a third of the total had machines 
that were faulty, but which could be remedied, and the rest en- 
countered atmospheric conditions which resulted in death. 

When the insurance men seriously begin to consider writ- 
ing policies against air risks they will naturally set up tests 
to eliminate the first third of these causes, the unfit. They 


Only one company stipulates in its , 


ments or regular premiums, but which maintain dance halls and 
other activities, and also receive large gifts from those interested, 
and do a work quite apart from insurance benefits, was granted 
by increasing the size of certificates exempted from the operation 
of the bill from $300 to $500. Some other amendments asked 
were discussed, but the requests laid on the table. Among them 
was a proposition to permit the writing of closed contracts, in 
which request not all the fraternal men present concurred. 


It was reported by Colonel Button, of Virginia, for the com- 
mittee on valuations of securities, that a new contract for mak- 
ing valuations had been entered into with Mervin Scudder for 
a new term of years at the same compensation, but that requests 
for information are now being sent out over the signature of the 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, so that the replies will 
in future be the property of the convention, and will in time 
become a valuable part of the records. 

The meeting closed with an executive session, devoted to the 
matter of company examinations. The next annual meeting was 
voted to be held at Burlington, Vt., July 28-August 2, and the 
present session adjourned to meet again at Oklahoma City, 
April 8-9. 





will write clauses into the policies to exclude the overdaring 
and the imprudent, and in a way will take their chances with 
the rest of the causes. 

But they will not necessarily have to take that many 
chances. In France Zaharof has given $10,000 toward estab- 
lishing a counterpart of the maritime Lloyds for the air. The 
idea is to have an inspection system by which the machines 
will be certified at frequent intervals, just as ships that are 
insured are annually inspected. The idea has been objected 
to on account of the delicate structure of areoplanes and the 
large force of inspectors required to look after so mobile a 
fleet as one of the air; but these are probably not insur- 
mountable obstacles to the system proposed. The system of 
inspection might grow instead of being organized overnight, 
as the maritime Lloyds has expanded to cover the world. 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 








WE HAVE THE BEST INSURANCE TO SELL 
WE WANT THE BEST WEN TO SELL IT 


If You Think You Can 
WRITE 


Make Good 
TO THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. 
WALTER C. FAXON, Vice-President HARTFORD, CONN. 








“EQUITABLE” ADVANTAGES 


Some of the Good Things Enjoyed by 
Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 


A Participating Company. 


A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,089 domestic death claims paid by the 
Equitable during I911, 5,035, or nearly 99 per 
cent., were paid within one day after receipt of 
“Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard contracts, 
drawn to conform to the insurance laws of New 
York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of insurance, 
including Corporation Insurance, Income Insur- 
ance, Employe Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large variety 
of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to insure 
applicants for large amounts under a single policy. 


A Company whose policyholders include the world’s 
Captains of Industry, whose identification with 
the Equitable is in itself an endorsement. 


A Company which insures women at the same pre- 
mium rate as men. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are compre- 
hensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation .of 
life” movement—aiming to lengthen the lives of 
its policyholders as well as insuring them. 


A Company that has withstood every conceivable test 
—wars, financial panics, epidemics, and lastly, a 
great fire. 


The Society has openings in practically every State 
for energetic agents of character and ability. 
Address 


GEORGE T. WILSON, 2d Vice-President. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


615 Broadway ¥}NEW YORK 
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Charter Perpetual. 


Incorporated 1819, 


Cash Capital $5,000,000. 00 


a a] 


Cash Assets\4'./ 00d 5.6 eho 22,017,389.71 
Total, Wiabilities: .. ok oaeeck ce eee meee 9,183,194.97 
Net® Surplus= <,,. cai ces ba ee eee eee 7,834,1904.74 
Surplus for Policyholders ¥2......12.- ae 12,834,194.74 
Losses Paid in 93. Yeafse..-+..0.0 cee 128,003,578.89 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


Vice Presidents: 
HENRY E. REKS, A. N. WILLIAMS, 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 


Paveuie wy ice E. BEARDSLEY, {| Assistant Secretaries 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., Marine Secretary. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen. Agt. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen. Agt. and Marine Gen’! Agt. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. MORRISON, Gen. Agt. 
A. G. SANDERSON, Asst. Gen, Ag 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 


CHICAGO, 175 W, Jack-on Boulevard. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver St. 
BOSTON, 7o Kilby St. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut st. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


(Ltd. of London) 
ORGANIZED 1836 ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


LOsS08 Paid cicisee occ e efievieciesseia sid eleieterse. ule i ofie cistoie atelelets’ sateen naietei $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in the United States ............ 0.2. cc cece ceeeee $28,000,000 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
Company’s Building, 55 John Street, 
New York 











The Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Organized 1879. 


ASSETS, $19,000,000.00 





REPRESENT A WESTERN COMPANY 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATES UNDER THE 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT LAW of Indiana 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Address: W. K. BELLIS, Secretary 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America, 


NEw Yorr. 
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et a lad feledlh BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., 'X°ORRSRATE? 
NEWARK FIRE. Heed om TORONTO, CANKER 


[ N Ss U R A N C E CO Mi PA N Y Assets oN AY eo Onn a ee oretete/sia\s|s\ale'e $1,657,481 .26 





























THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FOR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 

For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. Arthur E. Childs, Pres. 














HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


TERLING | 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


PH€GUENIX $850,000.00 








NEWARK, N. J. PEtADALITIES ees a's a nis)aivereraiccte eiatslelare ete eerste eet tactic e te 935,002.52 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 Netp Surplusssaraniseste citen eae cele a tad aces Te tee are $722,478.74 
HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. RK. BROCK, Vice President 
Assets, . : f : $1,876,593 29 W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager, 
eine Paley Hotderss a ae sla Os 2 Sent pha bia 
y } 161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SS ‘“* THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ” 
EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
CAPITA Tr ata ke - - $100,000.00 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY SURPLUS ING, POLICYHOLDERS, el S2,a02-0.1 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company | Accident and Health Insurance 
in New Jersey. Commercial and Industrial Departments 
Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
Provident Life and T 
rovident Life an rust Co. SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
< IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 
Insurance In Force, ° . $253,319, 009.00 Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
(Paid-for basis) for you to aay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whoie career; 
Assets,. . é P 76, 518,945. 94 The Geis eompany in, 4 America, which began business seventy years 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) BU bless, betes and atcugir say eae bene Oe 
Contingency Reserve, .  9,070,012.81 Reaeenines VOU wherever pon aceon Soar Ree ine 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 
The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- a tele ead which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as For Terms to Producing Agents, address 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. GEORGE T. or M OLS 2d_ Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street - - New York, N. Y, 
BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
9 authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 











ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 
(HarkbLisHkD 1782) : ¥ 7 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES HE 
POO MWILE kia7e Eee ere NEW YORK. CITY TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
A. D,. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD hens 23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS : 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 





Ny 


PHILA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 


MARINE 
INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN TOs PICA ist. 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 


DELPHIA 








FIRE 
RENT 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York: 


STATEMENT MAy, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447,668 
20,249,742 














{ Bs él 
ee f « wy) 
\ of, Watertouns 10.3, 
ESTABLISHED 1853. . 

\ssets, January Ty, TOLZioss eic.evslnioia sie’ clare ts sie a elste/cletelatatsatelainietete $4,000, 428.73 
Lotal Liabilities; except) Capitalsoacigs inc snees eemienideieiess 2,044.,458.01 
Capital cc... pene cece cece ccc cs ccc cccccccc sts ececccccce 500,000, 00 
Surplus to Policyholders I 955,969,82 


F, F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 





GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 






Cash Capital $1,000.000,C0 
ASS 6tSictew Gi age ax oareqetegreiikera's $6,852,645, 96 
Net Surplus $2,289,631.94 


Surplus for Policy Holders $3,289.631.94 
HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 
Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 
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CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—'' The. Commercial & Financial Chronicle,”’ 1-27-12. 





For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 








Agencies 
im all the Principal Places 
fm the United States. 





1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPAIA 





Cash Capitals cs oe.c.c saitlerert <4 0 eed ais tie stiles ateiacb bola eae eteie aa aie $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all> Liabilities. . sca stints erleleisis’s » piclese sleleietete 4,631,620.85 
Surplus. Ze Raab goto oitarsictelods eps atts © c aietelatensale'e areritel sts’ saleria 2,240,478.24 

ME Otal PV anuary kyu X Obs ou steiewisralgte tinal nino siasainta’s a ia/atpiete ee rale ' $7,622,099.09 


kK DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
J.HN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J, DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


{ Dec. 7, | 
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Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stands.alone in having paid toits policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other credits more than 
they have paid to it in premiums. 

Premiums received since organization, 1846-1911............ $273,711,945.14 
Returned to policy-holdersas above noted, inthe same period 281,472,537.75 
excess of amount so returned 7,760,592 61 
Insurance in force December 31, 1911..................00 0005 199,154,900.04 


The only company with such a record is the best company to represent. 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR Hartford, Ct. 








THE 


Monongahela Underwriters 


Created to protect the Pg ness and agents of the MONONGAHELA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1854, when that Company was 
absorbed by the AMERICAN UNION FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

THE 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1851 OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
. RHE 
German Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1867, OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
Manhattan Life Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The wellestablished reco:d of this office for promptness and fairness will 
be maintained, and our facilities are better now than ever before. 


mE Fidelity and 


Casualty Company 
of New York 


92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets 
NEW VORK 





Semi-Annual Statement, June 30, 1912 


AQ SG ig See Si ee $10,678,673.37 
Peapial AMG SUTPIUS «ss caves css 6 3,124,412.06 
Losses paid to June 30, 1912...... 39,481,720.02 


This Company grants insurance as follows: 


Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Employers’ 
Liability, Public, Teams, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Collective, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Elevator, and General Liability, Personal Acci- 
dent, Health, Physicians’ Liability and Drug- 
gists’ Liability. 








| 








NORD-DEUTSCHE 


INSURANGE GOMPANY 


OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


U. S. BRANCH, 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J, H. LENEHAN, UNITED STATES MANAGER 












ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President. 









Offers exceptional inducements to reliable and energetic 
men who are experienced in or who would like 
to enter the business of life insurance. 


Address the HOME OFFICE: 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE AT MADISON STREET 





Are You in the Right Place? 


Men of ability, who are ambitious 


to succeed, will find an opportunity 


with us. Results will be recognized. 


Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 


HOME OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, 


President 


HOWARD 5S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


1817 OF PHILADELPHIA 1911 





$8,781,315.14 
750,000.00 
2,460,931.84 


Total Assets, - - = = 
Capital Stock, . - = 
Net Surplus, - - = = 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President, 









4 

f] mmr j : 

—— Lif a New York City Department 

: KELLY & FULLER, Agents 

59 John Street, New Yerk City 

ull fa Boston Department 

JOHN C. PAIGE & CO., Agents 
65 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, ‘purchasing 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 





AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


have successfully handled more fires than 
all other Automatic Sprinklers combined. 
They have been installed in more than 
100,000 buildings. They furnish at once 
the simplest, the most sensitive and the 





most reliable and complete fire protection 
to any building or its contents. 


Our Periodical 
The Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin 


is full of information about sprinkler protection 


You will receive it regularly if you ask for it 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Executive Offices: 


Plants, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 
40-40 











THE 


Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘OF PHILADELPHIA 








520 Walnut Street 


Incorporated 1855 





YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


66 
F.& D.” GUARANTEE 
ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 
Organized 1890 


Capital, = = - - = $2,000,.000.00 
Assets, = = = = = 8,133,000.57 
Surplus to Policyholders, 4, 818, 481.42 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 
34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2000 


Continental Insurance Company 


ot New York 


A wise agent makes his strongest company his leader. That company is certain to be the Continental 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office: 
332 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Che GAeckly Chuderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








WoL ss XS VII. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1912. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
‘Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. 


All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
Entered at the New York, N. Y., Post Office as second class matter. 
CuarLes A. JENNEY, L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
President and Treasurer. Secretary. 








Frre Commissioner Joseph Johnson, of the city of New 
York, declares that 25 per cent. of the fires that happen 
within his jurisdiction are incendiary in their origin, and 
complains to a reporter that the crime of arson is due 
largely to the practice of the fire insurance companies in 
compromising doubtful claims, in order to avoid the 
notoriety fo litigation. He thinks that $4,000,000 is the 
annual cost to underwriters of this lenient treatment of 
firebugs in New York. He cites by way of contrast the 
care exercised in European countries in paying claims, 
and says that the companies there ‘“‘ask a longer list of 
questions than our life insurance companies ask.” Here 
is apparently a peculiar condition of affairs. The insur- 
ance companies are customarily blamed if they do not 
pay all the claims for losses made against them, and 
Commissioner Johnson blames them because they pay too 
many. By all means let the companies reform and con- 
test every questionable case. They will be bravely backed 
up by Commissioner Johnson, and need not care for the 
adverse comment which their conservation may evoke 
from the man on the street. 





Tue death of Alfred-S. Gillett recalls the fact—not 
generally well known—that he was the originator and 
editor of the first insurance journal published in America. 
It was issued at Chicopee, Mass., where he was an insur- 
ance agent, the first number appearing on March 6, 1850, 
and its purpose—as he announced—being “‘to furnish 
such information as would lead to more thorough in- 
vestigation of the principles which govern life, fire and 
marine insurance in this country.” Personal accident, 
casualty, surety and liability insurance were then un- 
developed forms of the business here. Mr. Gillett was 
better known as a fire underwriter all his business life, 
which extended from 1843 to 1906, when advancing 
years admonished him to retire. The /nsurance Advo- 
cate and Journal continued barely a year, and the’ void 
in insurance journalism lasted until 1852, when Tuckett’s 
Monthly Insurance Journal began its career at Philadel- 
phia. It is interesting to observe the difference between 
the insurance journalism of Mr. Gillett’s initiative and 
that of the present day. It has expanded with insurance 
until, like its incentive, it covers the land. There are a 
thousand insurance companies and a hundred insurance 
papers of all classes. 











To instill a knowledge of life insurance in the minds 
of the school children means the planting of seed which 
will produce a harvest of vast dimensions. The value 
of this method of public education is beginning to be 
perceived by life underwriters and political economists 
interested in life insurance. It has already taken form 
in the preparation of a life insurance text book for 
schools by Insurance Commissioner Done, of Utah, and 
in the announcement of a course of lectures in the high 
school of his home city—Richmond, Va.—by President 
Sills, of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
The first lecture will be given by Mr. Sills, and he will 
arrange for the others to be given by experts like him- 
self. “The growing up boy and girl,” he says, “will get 
some idea of the principles of insurance, its genuineness 
and what it means to the home, and they will get the 
father and mother more than ever interested. Then, 
too, the boy and girl will realize that the life insurance 
business is a profession, and the business will become 
very much elevated in their estimation, with the result 
that the-very best of the young men, and perhaps the 
young ladies, too, will be drawn to the insurance pro- 
fession.” This is a reasonable expectation, and if the 
system of lecturing can be extended to schools throughout 
the country there will develop an acquaintance with life 
insurance among the masses, which will result in the 
expansion of the companies to the uttermost dimensions 
and the employment of an army of agents far beyond 
present limits. Much of the future of life insurance may 
depend on familiarity with its worth by the generations 
coming into active business life. 








Ir is encouraging to realize as time advances that the 
fire insurance business is finding a growing proportion 
of fair-minded judges among the State supervisors of 
insurance—officials who are disposed and even anxious 
to stem the flow of opposition to the companies and do 
justice to the actual conditions. We made quotations 
last week from the comments of two prominent insurance 
commissioners on valued policy laws, in which the com- 
panies were strongly sustained for their objection to them. 
Now comes Insurance Commissioner Havey, of Maine, 
to speak approvingly of the companies in his annual 
report. He gives it as his opinion that too many people 
have a wrong idea of fire insurance practices. He be- 
lieves that no business is “so misunderstood” by the 
public as that of fire insurance, and he proceeds to show 
by the statistical returns that there is not only no ex- 
cessive profit obtained from the premium rates, but that 
during the past ten years the rates have not been suffi- 
cient to vield any profit at all to the business as a whole. 
This is tle way the commissioner puts it: 

We can conceive of few classes of business that could stand an annual 
loss on their gross sales for ten years and survive, and as a matter of 


record, fire insurance has only managed to keep its head above water by 
resort to the issuance of new stock, by assessments, and the fact that the 
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character of their investments is such as to produce an annual profit. We 
refer to this matter, first, because of the inseparability of the waste and 
fire rate, and second, to dispel from the popular mind the false impression 
that fire insurance is making fabulous profits. Hundreds of companies have 
gone to the wall, and another conflagration such as that at San Francisco 
will drive many more there. It must be admitted that our rates are high, 
but it is a fact, as seen from the foregoing tables, that they have not 
been high enough to make good the losses and general expenses of the 
business. * * The point for us to bear in mind is that there will not 
be any reduction of the fire rate until the fire waste has been reduced. 
The people must be made to see that the remedy is within themselves, and 
when they fully realize this, we can look for and will have results of a 
satisfactory nature. We are aware that the elimination of fire waste must 
be gradual, and we are equally as sure that difficulties of a serious nature 
will be encountered. It is a long, tedious task to educate the masses. They 
must be taught before we can expect good results. We are sure of one 
thing, however, and that is the justness of the cause, and with co-operation, 
patience and persistence it will ultimately prevail. 


The public is disposed to have faith in the judgment 
of the official selected to oversee the insurance business, 
and when he is as reasonable and free from bias as Com- 
missioner Havey is, much can be done to effect a proper 
understanding between the insurer and the insured. 








Jacts and Opinions. 


As a result of the conference of the departmental heads of 
the New York State Insurance Department, agreement has 
been reached to introduce several bills affecting the insurance 
business in the forthcoming session of the New York Legis- 
lature. These will embrace a bill providing for the complete 
coverage of all automobile hazards in a single policy contract; 
a bill requiring the licensing of public adjusters; a bill amend- 
ing the insurance law, so that hereafter the term “casualty in- 
surance corporations” shall include surety companies of every de- 
scription; a bill amending the law in relation to the supervision 
of rate making associations so as to give the Superintendent of 
Insurance greater authority in making examinations into the 
affairs and methods of such associations; a bill amending the 
brokers’ license law so as to eliminate all features held to be 
unconstitutional by recent court decisions; a bill to amend the 
corporation tax law so that all insurance corporations shall make 
their report for the purpose of taxation to the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance instead of the State Comptroller, and a bill to 
amend the law providing for the licensing of foreign insurance 
companies by adding the words: “Whenever in the judgment of 
the Superintendent of Insurance it will best promote the inter- 
ests of the people of this State he may revoke the certificate of 
authority of a foreign corporation to do business in this State 
prior to its expiration under this section.” This will give the 
Superintendent the power to revoke a company’s license when he 
deems the circumstances warrant. 


The Great Northern Life. of Wausau, Wis., is a company 
that “was built, not promoted,” says the Detroit Indicator, and 
it goes on to say: 

It was organized at a low cost, and is being conducted in a very con- 
servative manner, there being but one salaried officer connected with it. 
Its policies are plain, easily understood, and are simple agreements to pay 
their face in the event of death or at maturity if an endowment. There 
are no estimates, and no alluring investment inducements. They are incon- 
testable, contain loan, cash surrender and paid-up and extended insurance 
features, and everything is stated clearly in the contract. In short the 
company promises to furnish so much insurance for so much money at the 
lowest non-participating rates. The company has on its board of directors 
some of the best known men in Wisconsin, and is especially strong in this 
respect. Among them may be mentioned Walter Alexander, president 
Wausau Paper Mills Company; Hon. Cyrus C., Yawkey, president Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Company, Wausau; E. P. Hixon, vice president National 
Bank of La Crosse; Hon. Neal Brown, president Wausau Street Railway 
Company; Hon. S. A. Cook, president Alexandria Paper Company; Hon. W. 
H. Mylrea, ex-attorney general of Wisconsin; Hon. William A. Fricke, 
former insurance commissioner of Wisconsin; John D. Ross, president Ross 
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Lumber Company, Oak Park, Ill.; Chas. J. Winton, president Thief River 
Falls Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; B. Heinemann, president 
National German-American Bank, Wausau; S. M. Quaw, president Citizens 
State Bank, Wausau. There are on the directorate other prominent finan- 
cial and business men, giving the company a very strong board. Its presi- 
dent and general counsel is Hon. Neal Brown, and Hon. William A. Fricke 
is vice president and general manager. The latter has had an extended 
and valuable experience, and is therefore well qualified to manage the 
affairs of the company. . 


In an official bulletin the Insurance Commissioner of 
North Dakota says: “The attention of the department has 
recently been called to the fact that very few of the fire 
insurance companies doing business in this State issue poli- 
cies which conform in every particular to the standard form 
which was established by legislative enactment. Section 
6057 of the Revised Codes provides that ‘no fire insurance 
company, corporation or association, their officers or agents, 
6057 of the Revised Code provides that ‘no fire insurance 
policy or renewal of any fire policy on property in this State 
other than such as shall conform in all particulars as to 
blanks, size of type, context, provisions, agreements and 
conditions, with the printed form of contract or policy: here- 
tofore filed in the office of the Commmissioner of Insurance 
as a standard policy for this State, and no other or different 
provisions, agreement, condition or clause shall in any man- 
ner be made a part of such contract or policy or be endorsed 
thereon or delivered therewith.’ Then follows a number of 
exceptions, but these relate in no manner to the contract per 
se. The department has had printed, in typewriter form, 
copies of the standard form of policy. A copy will be sent 
to each of the fire insurance companies authorized in North 


Dakota with advice that this form, and no other, may be is- 


sued in this State after January I, 1913.” 





There is considerable demand in Ohio and Kansas for a 
clause attaching to fire insurance policies covering natural 
gas explosions. The insurance departments of both States 
have ruled against the use of such clauses, except where the 
charter of the company specifically authorizes it to issue 
such insurance or the law of the State in which it is organ- 
ized permits it. It was recently stated in Ohio that while 
the ruling was against the issuance of such insurance by 
companies not specifically authorized, no penalty was pro- 
vided, and that therefore companies could accede with safety 
to the demand. The question was submitted to Insurance 
Superintendent Moore, of Ohio, who replied that there cer- 
tainly was a penalty, and that he would revoke the license 
of any company which he found to be issuing such a clause 
without the required authority. In submitting the question 
to him it was stated that natural gas was used for fuel in 
thousands of small homes, and that the State building and 
loan associations are generally insisting upon the explosion 
clause for their protection on all risks on which they had 
loans. It was also stated that the State building and loan 
inspector is advising all associations to take this action. Most 
companies attach the clause with no charge as a matter of 
competition. 





The United States representation of the Urbaine Fire in- 
surance company of Paris has been secured by Fred S. James 
& Co., of New York. The Urbaine is one of the oldest in- 
surance companies doing business in France, having been or- 
ganized in 1838. It has accumulated large assets and surplus, 
and is in high standing. 
sary papers with the New York Insurance Department and 
deposit securities to the amount of $500,000. Mr. deLattre, 
the inspector for the company, has been in the States several 
weeks looking over the prospects for business in this coun- 


It will immediately file the neces-_ 


Ltigiat 


1912. 
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try, and has only recently decided to locate the company in 
the office above named. This will give Fred S. James & Co. 
the United States representation of two leading French com- 
panies, the General Fire and the Urbaine Fire, and will add 
materially to the facilities of this growing institution. The 
arrangement by which the operation of the Nord-Deutsche 
insurance company has been carried on jointly in the office 
with the General Fire will necessarily be terminated, and, as 
has been announced, the company under the management of 
J. H. Lenehan will conduct and operate its own office. It is 
expected that the Urbaine Fire will be ready for business 
about the first of next year. 


A communication from William B. Ellison gives the infor- 
mation that there has been:a meeting at which proposed 
changes in the New York standard fire insurance policy were 


discussed, and concerning which Mr. Ellison says: 

The sentiment expressed at this conference was to the effect that the 
standard policy should be so amended as to relieve the insuring public 
from the perils of acts of mere “‘omission’’ on its part, while at the same 
time providing for all reasonable safeguards on the part of the insurer. 
The idea seemed to be that many persons carrying insurance had their 
policies voided owing to their want of knowledge of technical provisions 
of their contract, which did not affect the merits of the loss in question. 
It seemed to those present that the standard policy in its present form 
unnecessarily endangered the rights of the insured by reason of innocent 
mistakes, and placed in the hands of the companies powers that might be 
used to the great disadvantage of the insured as the companies might be 
actuated by fair or unfair motives. There was also an expression of 
sentiment that the standard form of policy could be most materially simpli- 
fied, and yet fully protect the interests of both insurer and insured. The 
form was gone over quite in detail, and many provisions were objected to 
as being unnecessarily dangerous to the insured, and as unduly subjecting 
the rights of che insured to the mere honor or good will of the insurer. 
It was finally suggested that a bill be drafted that would set forth a satis- 
factory form of policy, and the whole matter thus submitted to the 
Legislaure for its action. 


The fire loss in November, in the United States and Can- 
ada, according to the compiler for the Journal of Commerce, was 





$16,172,300. The following comparison table shows the losses 
for the first eleven months of the last three years: 
1910. IQTl. 1912. 

PUAQUAL YI Gants awe sts ose $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,150 
LIED YSEESEC? ~ Giclee ENRON 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 
APCMMM Enis clesce sacs cv ace 18,465,500 31,569,800 16,650,850 
JES, Obie EASE oo ae ROC 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 
MVE VaMMaiRMsNciaisi cp le\elir oe 'vle w vie. 0 6 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 
(RESIS eo St OO Cee EI 13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 
HMAC eet Pe snelic/exeis 0 (0.0 6 eee ees 26,847,900 25,301,150 15,219,100 
CRW MISE MMAR sis icleh «awe le 0: 21,570,550 12,662,650 14,158,800 
Seieiee be” 8 I, Be age Oa 11,700,000 11,333,250 13,779,300 
MUCLOUGT MENGE ETSS fas elo ¢icisle #5006 37,188,300 13,945,000 13,651,650 
ION ETCH ere sw etKe hs oe ss, 16,407,000 18,680,600 16,172,300 

PIGESTOD Wistalard acess) tteys wie a's $212,942,600 $211,614,400 $207,353,900 


Our contemporary adds: “Barring some large fire before De- 
cember closes, it seems likely that the 1912 fire loss will be 
lighter than the sums chargeable against rg10 and roIt.” 


Sioux City, Ia., has had an unusually unfortunate loss ratio 
during the past few years, with losses of nearly $600,000 so 
far in 1912, following a serious conflagration, the heaviest 
single loss in the State, a few years ago. The Citizens Com- 
mittee and various commerical organizations have recognized 
the fact that their fire protection was deficient, and as the 
city was financially unable to meet the emergency the business 
men subscribed $50,000 to buy improved fire apparatus, with 
the hope of being repaid by the city when it was financially 
able. The city has purchased an automobile fire engine, and 
has advertised for bids for a combination automobile chemical 
and hose truck. It has installed larger mains in the down- 
town district, and has let a contract for doubling the ca- 
pacity of the water reservoir. A fire marshal has also been 
appointed, with full authority to make arrests for violations 





of the fire prevention law. The citizens generally are co- 
operating cordially in this matter, appreciating the importance 
of the emergency. The Sioux City Real Estate Association 
has recommended the demolition by the authorities of tum- 
bledown shacks which serve as fire breeders. 


——<—<—$$$—<——$ —— 


The announcement is made that John A. Hartigan, 
Northwestern superintendent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, of New York, has resigned his position as of 
January I to take the presidency of the American Mortgage 
and Bond Company of St. Paul. The company will deal in 
farm mortgages, city loans and bonds. The strongest finan- 
cial interests in the Northwest will be represented in the list 
of stockholders and on the board of directors. Mr. Hartigan, 
as the head of the Minnesota Insurance Department, occu- 
pied a foremost position among State insurance commis- 
sioners, as was evidenced by his election to the presidency 
of the National Association of these officials in 1909. He also 
made a marked success as the managing representative of the 
Equitable Life in the Northwest. He takes with him to his 
new activities the respect and cordial good wishes of the very 
large number of his fellow citizens. 





In an earnest effort to reduce the fire waste in South 
Carolina during the Christmas holidays Insurance Commis- 
sioner McMaster has written to every fire insurance agent in 
the State asking him to go over his policy register and con- 
sider carefully whether reduction of insurance should be 
made on account of depleted stocks, lessened values or in- 
creased moral hazards. He has also written to the mayors 
of all the towns in the State urging them to suppress the use 
of fireworks, and asking that they have inspections made 
of their towns and have the trash, rubbish, etc., removed, 
and make every effort possible to reduce the fire waste. In 
addition to the work of the deputy fire marshal, he has asked 
the assistance of the members of the fire departments in 
about forty towns to make inspections of premises and have 
all rubbish removed. 





At a conference between the representatives of the fire 
insurance companies and the Kentucky Rating Board on Sat- 
urday the board agreed to a further postponement until March 
15 for the new dwelling house rates to go into effect. The date 
had been set as December 15, but Thomas Bates, attorney for the 
companies, and A. G. Dugan, chairman of the Kentucky commit- 
tee, insisted that more time was needed to apply the new schedule 
to the dwellings of the State. A stipulation was signed provid- 
ing that the action should not impair the interests of either the 
State or the companies, or affect any pending litigation. Mean- 
while the companies are to push the rating of the dwellings, the 
present rates to apply in the interim. Any risks not rerated by 
March 15 will get a rebate slip promising an adjustment of the 
rate to that date as soon as the revised rate is determined. The 
reduction on farm property also was postponed to January 1. 





The new fire insurance rates in Missouri, made by the ap- 
plication of the basis schedules under the State rating law, were 
formally filed with the Insurance Department on Monday, De- 
cember 9. This was done by attorneys and with witnesses 
so that the fact of the filing could be legally established, the 
companies holding that this makes the rates mandatory under the 
law. The Missouri Insurance Department has refused to approve 
the basis rates upon which the specific tariffs were formulated, 
and also declined to accept the filing of the rates as other than 
their submission for inspection. The companies insist, however, 
that the law is clear that the depositing of the rates with the 
proper official constitutes a legal filing under the law whether 
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he accepts them or not. The superintendent, it is reported, or- 
dered the rates as filed to be dumped in the street. 


The latest phase of the Sovereign Fire reinsurance situation 
is the resubmission of the matter to Referee George Gordon 
Battle for a remodeling of his opinion. The New York In- 
surance Department objected to his ruling that the depart- 
ment might release funds held by it in trust for the creditors 
of the company in this country, and opposition was made to 
the confirmation of his report. It was accordingly sent back 
to him, and the transaction now awaits his third report. A 
very interesting report is to the effect that the company has 
sent over $20,000 to United States Manager H. S. Wilson, and 
that $180,000 more will be forthcoming shortly. That would 
seem to indicate that the company intends to go ahead with 
business again after the reinsurance deal has cared for the 
business at present on the books. 


A recommendation to the Chicago council that Chief Sey- 
ferlich be relieved of all the business details connected with 
the administration of the fire department and be allowed to 
devote his attention entirely to fire fighting is being consid- 
ered by Mayor Harrison. The plan involves the appoint- 
ment of a fire commissioner, who will look after the enor- 
mous mass of business details now connected with the em- 
ployment of 4,000 men and the purchase of supplies, mate- 
rials, etc. This action is in line with the recommendation 
of the engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
following their recent inspection of Chicago, and has been 
endorsed by the fire department committee of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters. 


The current number of Field Notes, published by the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, says regarding an item 
that has been going the rounds of the insurance press pur- 
porting to give the gist of an alleged decision by a Federal judge 
in Cleveland in regard to a dispute over the tontine account of 
that company: “No such decision as described has been ren- 
dered, for the very good reason that the case has not been tried. 
All the court did was to overrule the company’s demurrer to 
the bill of complaint, disposing of a preliminary objection to 
the sufficiency of the bill, but in no wise passing upon the merits 
of the controversy as they may appear when the case comes 
before the court for final decision upon the facts and the law.” 


A suit has, been filed in the Circuit Court at St. Louis, Mo., 
by Mrs. Mary Liebing, of Quincy, Ill., against the Mutual Life 
of New York in an attempt to recover $62,250, under policies 
of insurance on the life of her former husband, Col. Frederick 
W. Blees, who killed himself in St. Louis, in September, 1906. 
The company is resisting payment on the ground that the policy 
had lapsed at the time of Blees’s death. The complaint repre- 
sents that the policy was taken out in 1901, and was assigned 
to the plaintiff in March, 1904. In October of the same year 
Blees borrowed $9,550 on the policy. At the time of his death 
there was owing a premium of $4,290. Judgment is asked for 
the full amount less the amount of the loan and the premium. 


The General Adjustment Bureau, of New York, held its 
seventh annual meeting on Monday. The report covering the 
operations of the bureau for the fiscal year showed: Number 
of losses adjusted 7,235; number of policies represented 21,049; 
total insurance involved $96,792,211, of which the Bureau rep- 
resented $67,699,858. The earnings of the Bureau increased 
about 19 per cent. over those of the preceding year, with net 
profit about the same. During the year branch offices have been 
opened at Boston, Mass., and Charleston, W. Va., and the Bos- 
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ton, Old Colony, American Fire of Philadelphia, and the Newark 
Fire have been added to the membership, which now stands at 
ninety-two companies. Fred C. Buswell, vice president of the 
Home, was elected a director to succeed the late E. H. A. 
Correa, and Henry W. Eaton and F. R. Millard were re- 
elected as directors. C. D. Dunlap, president, and C. F. 
Shallcross, vice president, were also re-elected. 


When the Western Union established its legislative bureau, 
since absorbed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
it took the name of the Bureau of Publicity and Education as 
a convenient title for its operations. This led many to 
confuse it with the committee on publicity and education 
of which H. N. Kelsey, Western manager of the Sun of Lon- 
don, has been chairman for several years, and the name of the 
Bureau of Publicity and Education has now been dropped and 
Mr. Ryon’s bureau is now known as the Chicago office of 
the committee on laws of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. : 


The chief of the Montreal fire department declares that 
Canada has the heaviest fire loss per capita of any country 
in the world. After a great deal of work he has received figures 
from the various European countries, and, in fact, practically 
every country on the map. Canada’s losses from fires, according 
to the statistics of the Montreal chief, average about $3.40 per 
person, while the United States average is nearly $3 per person. 
That speculation in insurance is rife in the city, leading to arson 
in order to benefit by over-insurance on stock, is one of the main 
points insisted on. 


The December number of the Common Cause, a magazine de- 
voted to uplifting humanity, devotes many pages to a de- 
scription of the Metropolitan Life’s home office plant and 
system of handling its employees. Special reference is made 
to the many hospital, library, gymnasium and other features 
provided for the employees, and detailed description is given 
of the company’s work against tuberculosis, its free nursing 
system and its many other activities for the benefit of its 
policyholders, all of which is called “Conservation That Pays.” 


The Kentucky laws authorize the revocation of the license 
of an insurance company which brings a suit in the Federal 
Court instead of in the State Court. For that reason there 
was considerable unwillingness to act as the goat in the 
pending State rating litigation, but the Citizens Fire finally 
agreed to allow the use of its name. It does not have a-very 
large business in Kentucky, and if its license should be can- 
celled because of the litigation it can transfer its business 
to the Hartford Fire, with which it is affiliated. 


The Royal Arcanum announces that it faces a crisis if the 
decision in the Green case is permitted to stand, and the 
case will be carried through to the United States highest 
courts, if necessary. .The decision permitting Samuel Green 
to recover all his extra premiums lately paid opens the door 
for thousands of similar suits by other old members. The 
society can neither return this money nor furnish insurance 
at the old rates without being forced into bankruptcy, 
Grand Vice Regent Crane says. 


A meeting was held by representatives of fire insurance 
companies writing automobile insurance, at the rooms of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters on Thursday, when it was de- 
cided to form an organization similar to that known as the 
Eastern Conference. It will have jurisdiction over the Western 
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field. D. McGregor, Western manager of the Queen, was chosen 
chairman of the meeting, and was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft a proper constitution and bylaws, which will be 
reported at a later meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Firemen’s Association 
will be held at Ottawa January 12. The president plans to 
make fire prevention prominent on the program, following 
out the growing tendency to use firemen for fire prevention, 
as well as fire extinguishment, on the theory that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. He has asked Chief 
McDonnell, of the Chicago Fire Prevention Bureau, and a 
representative of the fire insurance interests, to address the 
meeting along this line. 


Among the original communications to the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry appears a careful 
analysis of the relation of the chemical industry to the an- 
nual fire loss in the United States, by J. Albert Robinson, 
superintendent of the department of fire records of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association of Boston. Mr. Robinson 
is an able writer on the fire waste in this country, and his 
present article is accompanied by illustrative tables and 
charts. 


In his latest bulletin Insurance Commissioner Darst, of 
West Virginia, says of the fire waste in that State: “Five 
thousand dollars a day is too much fire waste for a State the 
size of West Virginia, and until this amount is reduced our 
insurance rates will necessarily be high. By concerted action on 
the part of all State and municipal officials and the citizens this 
waste can be reduced 50 per cent. in the next two years. Let us 
have this action. Clean up your own premises today.” 


Says our esteemed San Francisco contemporary, the Coast Re- 
view, in the réle of prognosticator: “The Illinois candidate for 
governor, who attacked the fire insurance men, was defeated. 
Governor-Candidate Rolph, of San Francisco, will please take 
notice.” Our contemporary also suggests that Insurance Commis- 
sioner John H. Schively, who has made a good official and been 
defeated for re-election, start an insurance paper at Seattle, as 
the Coast needs more insurance papers. | 





The Committee on Outside Competition, appointed by 
President Bush, of the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, is composed of Samuel Y. Tupper, chairman; Milton 
Dargan, F. C. Buswell, Frank Lock and Henry E. Rees. The 
committee is expected to co-operate with like committees 
from other associations in an effort to help local agents re- 
cover and retain business now being diverted to unfriendly 
channels. 


The license of the Fireman’s Fund in Canada is delayed 
by a few triflng technicalities upon which the Dominion offi- 
cials insist. It has been decided that the Eastern department 
of the company will have control of Canada east of and in- 
cluding Toronto; the central department in Chicago will 
have the territory between Toronto and Alberta, and the 
Western provinces will report as heretofore to San Fran- 
cisco, 


The bulletin of the Insurance Department of South Caro- 
lina giving the fire losses in November shows that there were 
reported 146 fires, causing an insurance loss of $97,380.96, 
Previous fires and losses reported in November were forty- 
one and $28,777, respectively. The totals for the year, includ- 
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ing November, are 1,407 and $1,227,748.69. For the corre- 
sponding period in 1911 the total loss was $1,040,391.15. 


The Ferris-Conway-Miller general agency at Denver, Col. 
which has heretofore been non-union, has decided to go on 
the union basis January 1. It will represent thereafter only 
the Aachen and Munich and the County of Philadelphia, re- 
signing the Concordia, Franklin, National-Ben Franklin and 
National-Ben Franklin Underwriters. It also had the Jef- 
ferson, which reinsured this week. 


The trial of John C. Piver, publisher of the Underwriters 
Report, on a charge of libel preferred by the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association, came to an abrupt halt at Seattle on Novem- 
ber 28, when Justice Ronald, of the Superior Court, sustained the 
defendant’s claim that Washington was without jurisdiction to 
try him. The prosecuting attorney gave notice of an appeal. 


The Pure Protection Life Insurance Association is being 
organized at Cleveland, Ohio, to sell life insurance at low 
rates. The expense loading for all ages is to be but $3 per 
thousand after the first year, and, although organized under 
the assessment laws, a guaranty fund equal to the full legal 
reserve will be maintained. 


The term of Mr. Blake as Insurance Superintendent of 
Missouri will expire with the coming year. The new Gov- 
ernor has announced that he will appoint Charles G. Revelle 
as Mr. Blake’s successor. Mr. Revelle has been associated 
with Governor-elect Major in the Attorney General’s office 
as Assistant Attorney General. 


At the annual meeting of the Tennessee Association of Lo- 
cal Fire Insurance Agents, held at Nashville, December Io, 
President McKee and Secretary C. H. B. Loventhal were 
unanimously re-elected, while. L. Y. Mason, of Memphis; R. 
B. Johnson, of Knoxville, and N. H. Gray, of Chattanooga, 
B. Johnson, of Knoxville, and N. H. Grady, of Chattanooga, 





The Arkansas back tax cases against sixty-nine fire insur- 
ance, eight casualty and two life insurance companies, involv- 
ing nearly $5,000,000 of alleged atrears, were compromised 
for $17,000, which was apportioned among the companies in 
proportion to the amounts for which they had been sued. 


An agreement has been reached by the farm insurance 
committee at Chicago regarding the demand that there shall 
be one rate for cash and another rate for notes. It has 
been decided to take the cash rate as a basis and add 6 per 
cent. to cover interest when a note is given. 





On account of the importance of the committee formerly 
headed by the late M. O. Brown, President George W. Babb, 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, is expected to 
name his successor soon. No designation had been made 
when this paper went to press. 


The selection of Stewart E. Smith, as Assistant Insurance 
Commissioner of Washington, has been announced by Com- 
missioner-elect H. O. Fishback. Mr. Smith has been a State 
Examiner under the Bureau of Inspection and supervision of 
public offices. 





The Urbaine Fire insurance company of Paris will imme- 
diately file application papers with the New York Insurance 
Department and deposit securities to the amount of $500,000. 
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The United States managers will be Fred S. James & Co., of 
New York. 

At the December meeting of the directors of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life on Tuesday Joseph DeF. Junkin, general coun- 
sel of the Real Estate Trust Company, of Philadelphia, was 
elected a member of the board to succeed the late William 
G. Fischer. 


The assistant managers of the fire insurance departments 
in Chicago, many of whom have special supervision of office 
details, have been holding a series of meetings to inter- 
change information and encourage uniformity in forms and 
practices. 


A large fire reinsurance company is to be organized in the 
West by S. H. Boynton, who organized the Southwestern Surety, 
of Denison, Texas, and who has been superintendent of agencies 
since it began business. He will resign that position on Jan- 
uary I. 





The Idaho insurance commissionership goes to J. W. Keefe, 
of Boise, formerly deputy commissioner. Governor-elect Haines 
announces that he will make the appointment in,recognition of 
Mr. Keefe’s enviable official record. His term will be for two 
years. 





Controlling interest in the United American Fire of Muil- 
waukee has been purchased by George A. Mowry, president 
of the Twin City Fire of Minneapolis, which will soon be 
ready for business. The two will be merged after January I. 





The famous Grace shooting case in Georgia last March is 
recalled by the divorce proceedings just instituted by the 
husband, Eugene H. Grace, in which he alleges that his wife 
shot him, hoping to collect on his life insurance policies. 


At the recent election in Louisiana an amendment to the 
State constitution was adopted exempting the reserve of 
Louisiana Life insurance companies from taxation. The 
vote was 128,155 for and 121,584 against. 





A fire in Cincinnati on Tuesday burned the Gibson, Hotel, 
a department store and the offices of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, and gutted the top ten stories*of the Union Trust 
Building at a loss of $700,000. 


A final dividend on the Ohio German of Toledo is ex- 
pected in January, and will probably be about 10 per cent. 
That will make the total payments to creditors a little over 
50 per cent. 


The trustees of colleges and schools in New York have 
been requested by State Fire Marshal Ahearn to provide bet- 
ter protection against fire in their public buildings. 





The Arizona Fire insurance company of Phoenix has been 
admitted to business in the State of New York by Superin- 
tendent Emmet. The company has $200,000 capital. 

The Fire Show is due to begin at Madison Square Garden 
on December 21, continuing until December 28. 


The Pelican Assurance Company of New York, a company 
closely identified with the Phoenix Assurance Company, Lim- 


ited, of London, has decided to apply for entrance into the 
State of Florida. 


The New York Fire Insurance Exchange this week re- 
moved a 20 per cent. charge in a part of District 5 of Brook- 
lyn on account of improvements in water supply. 


The Toledo, Ohio, City Council has passed an ordinance 
providing for a bond issue of $200,000, to be used for the 
purpose of motorizing the fire department. 





The fire insurance companies will take an appeal from the 
decision of the Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court in the Ampersand cases. 


The report of the New York Insurance Department on the 
examination of the Postal Life insurance company of New 
York will be filed next Monday. 


The Netherland Fire, which retired from the United States 
some years ago, is reported to be considering re-entering the 
country for reinsurance only. 


The Beaumont, Tex., Chamber of Commerce has passed 
resolutions in favor of abolishing the Texas State Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Board. 





The German of Peoria has been dropped from the Western 
Insurance Bureau for failure to co-operate. 


Freeport, Ill., has voted a bond issue of $25,000 to improve 
the fire department. 





The First National Fire of .Washington has been licensed 
in Illinois. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Ben Franklin Underwriters: James B. Carr & Sons, agents for Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. 


City of New York: Frank C. Burrows, special agent for New England. 


Continental of New York: M. B. Griffin, of New Orleans, special agent 
for Louisiana and southern Mississippi. 


Delaware Underwriters: Lamping & Co., 


G of Seattle, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 


general agents for 


Fidelity-Phenix: A. W. Fitz-Simons, special agent for Alabama. 


First National Fire of Washington: Rollins & Berdick, of Chicago, general 


agents for Cook County, IIl. 


Hartford Fire: Henry A. Yeats, special agent for southern Illinois. 


Michigan Commercial: George W. Brooks, of the California Fire, general 
agent for the Pacific Coast, transferred from T. J. A. Tiedmann. 


Milwaukee Mechanics: Etienne Givernand, special agent for New England. 


National-Ben Franklin Fire: W. W. Watkins, special agent for Indiana, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis; H, A. Eingenfelder, special agent for 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, with headquarters at Milwaukee; 
Thomas E, Allaire, special agent for Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cleve es A. E. Hayes, special agent for Michigan, with headquarters 
at etroit. . 


New Hampshire Fire: B. E. Hoffmaster, special agent for Iowa, succeeding 
. W. Kreuger, transferred to the mountain field. 


Nord Deutsche: John M. Stoney, Jr., special agent for the Eastern States. 
Pheenix of Hartford: Byron K, Cowles, State agent for Minnesota. 


Prudential Casualty: Ballard & Garrett, general agents at New York city 
for all lines except industrial accident. . 
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Milton P. Vore, formerly secretary of the American National Fire 
of Rock Island, is mentioned as available as the proposed salaried 
secretary to represent the Illinois State Board and the Illinois Field 
Club in handling local conditions, and thus saving the trouble and 
expense of joint committees. Mr. Vore has had experience both as a 
union and bureau man, and is now available, as the liquidation of 
the American National has been practically completed. 


John McGillen, Illinois general agent of the American Bonding 
Company, was chairman of the county central committee in Chicago 
during the recent campaign, and in recognition of his work has been 
made chief clerk and secretary of the Chicago drainage board. This 
is a good job, which will not interfere with Mr. McGillen’s insurance 
business, and as a part of his work he receipted to the outgoing clerk 
for cash on hand amounting to $2,436,493. 


. Richard Lieber, of Indianapolis, president of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Insurance Bureau, which operates on the policy of securing 
improvements in the fire protection before asking for reductions in 
rates, is urging the organization of a similar bureau in Detroit. He 
addressed the Detroit Board of Commerce on the subject, urging 
greater care in the maintenance of property and effective co-operation 
with the fire insurance companies. 


. Gilbert Mollison, a pioneer shipping and insurance agent in Oswego, 
N. Y., and for many years president of the local board of the Oswego 
State Normal School, died Sunday, December 8, aged ninety-six years. 
He was engaged in business until his ninety-fifth birthday. 


F. O. Affeld, United States manager of the Hamburg-Bremen, will 
shortly complete his fortieth year with the company. He is an under- 
writer of large experience and sound judgment, and has been for many 
years one of the prominent men in the business. 


William F. Braun, formerly with the London Asssurance and the 
Delaware and Reliance in Chicago, has been elected secretary of the 
National Union Fire, of which he has been superintendent of agents 
for some time. 


Theodore W. Griggs, dean of fire insurance agents of Appleton, Wis., 
and engaged in the insurance business in that city for the past forty-five 
years, died there November 25, following an operation, aged seventy-two 
years. 


. A. Lee Shryock, for many years assistant secretary of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and secretary of that organization for a 
time, died at Louisville, Novembe 27, aged. fifty-four years. 


Charles L. Purdin, one of the chief examiners for the Commercial 
Union in New York, has been appointed superintendent of agents for 
the Nord Deutsche, taking effect January 1. . 
Charles D. Fullerton, for many years well known among insurance 
men in Boston and Brockton, Mass., died last week at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., aged sixty-one years. 

W. F. Kenega, who has represented the Hartford Fire at Kankakee 
for nearly forty years, has retired because of ill health, and has sold 
his agency to Shirley E. Moisant. 

President A. R. Hosford, of the Insurance Society of New York, was a 
guest at the meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
last week. 


Henry Camp Harris, secretary of the National Temperance Life of 
Dallas, has resigned to go with the Great Southern Life of Houston. 


. Walter E. Hoag, liability manager for the General Accident of Perth, 
died in New York on Monday last from Bright’s disease. 


W. G. Walker has resigned as special agent of the Glens Falls for 
Missouri, to look after his orange grove at Phcenix, Ariz. 


. Daniel H. Wheeler, of the Omaha agency firm: of Wheeler & Wheeler, 
died December 1 at Omaha, aged seventy-eight years. 


E. W. Donovan, secretary-treasurer of the Associated Fraternities of 
America, has resigned, to take effect January 1. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 








Casualty and Surety fnsurance. 





At the request of the company the New York Insurance 
Department will shortly begin an examination of the United 
States branch of the General Accident of Perth, Scotland. 


A meeting of the New York State Council of the National 
Civic Federation has been called for December 20 for the 
purpose of agreeing upon the essentials of a bill for work- 
men’s compensation to be-presented at the coming session of 
the New York Legislature. The call for the meeting says: 


In order to have something definite to consider at this conference, the 
following suggestions are tentatively offered for consideration in advance 
of the meeting, as points which should be discussed in formulating a work- 
men’s compensation bill for New York State. The act should be so 
drafted as to be definite and clear, so that both employee and employer 
may know their rights and liabilities under it. There are three things 
that are essential to the interests of the workman: 

(1) That the right to compensation and the amount of it for particular 
injuries or deaths be so definite as to leave as little as possible for con- 
troversy or difference of opinion as to the injured workmen’s right to and 
amount of compensation. 
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(2) That the workman or his family be so protected in the making of 
their settlements after injury that advantage cannot be taken .of them, or 
an unjust or delayed settlement forced upon them. 

(3) That the workman and his dependents be secured against the in- 
solvency of the employer or other contingency, so that the payment of his 
compensation will be sure and certain. 

To these three things the employee is absolutely entitled, and any system 
of compensation that ignores these propositions is defective. Employers 
may differ as to the form in which they desire to protect the employee in 
the matter of these rights, and their views as to the form should be con- 
sidered, provided it does not interfere with the rights of the workman. 
If the act is elective it should be as elastic as may be possible, while pre- 
serving the rights of employee and employer, that the largest possible 
number may elect to operate under it. In considering the problem, the 
following questions will naturally arise: 

I. If the act is elective, how shall the election be made? Shall the 
employer be bound by the compensation act automatically unless he rejects 
it, as in some States, or shall some affirmative act upon his part be required 
before he becomes subject to the compensation act? 

II. Shall a State board be created for the purpose of administering the 
compensation act, protecting employees in their settlements, one of the 
duties of which board shall be passing upon all settlements? 

III. Shall the schedule of compensation fix specific amounts of com- 
pensation for particular injuries or deaths, thereby permitting both parties 
better to understand the amount of compensation after injury? 

IV. Shall State managed insurance alone be permitted; or 

(a) Shall a State fund be created, into which those employers who 
desire may be permitted to pay their premiums, and their injured employeés 
compensated out of such fund, and 

(b) Shall provision be made whereby employers who do not desire to 
contribute to the State fund, but who do desire to insure their employees 
in mutual associations or companies, may be permitted to do so, and 

(c) Shall provision.be made whereby employers who do not desire either 
to contribute to the State fund or insure in mutual associations or com- 
panies may be permitted to insure their employees in stock companies, and 

(d) Shall employers of undoubted solvency who do not desire to insure 
in any of the above forms be permitted to carry their risk without insur- 
ance, where their application is approved by the State board (the payments 
being a preferred claim against their assets), and 

(e) Shall provision be made whereby employers whose application to 
cover their risk without insurance is denied by the State board may carry 
their risk by giving bond guaranteeing payment of compensation? 

V. Shall the law require that all insurance policies taken out by the 
employer under any of the above systems be payable to the workman directly 
instead of through the employer? 

VI. Shall the law require all insurance plans to cover the entire liability 
of the employer? 


VII. Shall the employees be required to contribute to the State fund, if 
created ? 

VIII. Shall the compensation payable under the act be the exclusive 
remedy? 


Work on the remodeling of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service and Information Bureau to conform to its new ideals 
and purposes with regard to merit rating of workmen’s com- 
pensation risks is going on through the various committees 
appointed. It is apparent that the new move is an improve- 
ment that will be advantageous to the business. Under its 
new constitution it is expected that the bureau will include 
in its activities the encouragement of the installation and 
use of safety appliances in all factories and other places 
where industrial accidents are likely; to gather and collate 
information as to industrial accidents; to aid in the prepara- 
tion of plans for workmen’s compensation laws; to promote 
the interests of companies which issue workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability policies; to provide facilities for the proper 
inspection of all workmen’s compensation risks; to provide 
means for the reinsurance of the excess liability under work- 
men’s compensation policies; to assist the theory and practice 
of workmen’s compensation, and to afford to companies, the 
legislators, and to legislative inquirers generally information 
which will.assist in the formation of a sound basis for public 
opinion as to compensation for industrial injuries. It is ex- 
pected that some of the committees will be ready to report 
to the bureau within a few days. 


The surety companies intend to combat the ruling by the 
Federal Government that foreign securities cannot be re- 
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garded as admitted assets for surety companies. Formal 
protest was filed this week at Washington with Secretary 
MacVeagh, in which it is pointed out that investment in 
foreign securities is required of companies seeking business 
in other countries, and that to refuse to admit these securities 
as assets is a discrimination which will force the companies 
to withdraw from the foreign territory or to submit to a re- 
duction in their bond writing capacity as to Federal business. 
The statute under which Circular No. 54 was issued two 
years ago has not changed nor have the circumstances, and 
the protest points out that the language of the statute is 
permissive and not mandatory as to investment in the pre- 
scribed securities, indicating that there was intended a certain 
latitude with respect to other opportunities for investment 
that might be offered. The companies joining in the protest 
are the Fidelity and Deposit, American Surety, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Maryland Casualty, Fidelity and Casu- 
alty and National Surety. The amounts involved, in the 
same order, are respectively $232,398, $257,203, $245,705, $392,- 
783, $56,360 and $175,805. 


The Insurance Institute of Hartford has arranged a course 
of lectures on liability and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, as follows: 

January 7—‘“‘Liability Insurance; Historical Review.” 

January 14—‘“The Relation of Master and Servant Under Common Law 
and Statutory Liability.” ; 

January 21—‘‘The Liability Contract.” 

January 28—‘‘Discussion of Policy Forms.” 

February 4—‘“‘Liability Rates and Reserves.” 

February 11—‘‘Liability Investigation and Adjustments.” 

February 18—‘‘Accident Prevention.” 

February 25—‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in Europe.” 

March 3—‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in England.” 

March 1o—‘“Workmen’s Compensation in the United States.’ 


There will follow a series of four lectures on personal acci- 
dent and health insurance. Courses in life and fire insur- 
ance are also being arranged to begin in January. 


Considerable interest attaches to the coming session of the 
Legislature in Ontario, Canada, when there will be consid- 
ered a report from the Commissioner relative to a Work- 
men’s Compensation act. Early in the year the Commis- 
sioner held hearings, but adjourned them during the sum- 
mer. During that time Sir William Ralph Meredith, Chief 
Justice of Ontario (who is the Commissioner), visited the 
different countries in Europe for the purpose of observing 
their way of handling the problem. He resumed the hear- 
ing last Saturday in the Legislative Building at Torento, 
at which time S. H. Wolfe, of New York, appeared before 
him for the purpose of outlining to Sir William the progress 
which had been miade in the various States. He also pre- 
sented a memorandum analyzing the German system. 


The Workmen’s Compensation law of Kansas is expected 
to be amended in several important particulars during the 
coming session of the Legislature. The New York Commercial 
says: 


One of the most important proposed changes relates to the conditions 
precedent to coming tinder its provisions. As the law now stands, an 
employer must file with the State government a statement of his desire. 
Under the new dispensation all plants of a more or less hazardous nature 
will be considered to have accepted the law unless they file a statement to 
the contrary. So far the law has been comparatively unsuccessful. Only 
132 firms have taken the trouble to file their declarations of acceptance. 
Employers of less than fifteen men are now excluded. Under a proposed 
amendment every employer in every business liable to accidents will be 
considered to have accepted the law unless he files a statement to the con- 
trary. 
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The New York State Insurance Department has promul- 
gated a rule forbidding the issuance of profit sharing en- 
dorsements on liability insurance policies. The Superintend- 
ent holds that the operation of such provisions destroys in 
effect the principles of insurance. After discussing several 


features of the system the Superintendent says: 

Our final objection to such a line of business is that it is not the business 
of insurance. On the contrary, it seems to be an adjustment agency—per- 
haps even to be open to the criticism of constituting the practice of law, 
which is expressly forbidden to corporations in this State. At any rate we 
think it is not within the powers, either express or implied, of an insurance 
corporation organized under the laws of this State. 

The action of the department has been taken on account of 
an inquiry made on behalf of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 


pany whether such practices are permissible. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Service and Information 
Bureau has appointed James F. Pavey to be its arbitrator in 
Rhode Island as to workmen’s compensation rates. Mr. 
Pavey will be invested with the same authority in that State 
by agreement between the bureau members that is now conferred 
by law upon Insurance Commissioner Hardison in Massachusetts. 
If the plan proves successful, as now seems probable, it will be 
extended to other States where similar conditions prevail. The 
local association will be reorganized in Rhode Island, and the 
work carried on through it. Mr. Pavey is well equipped for the 
responsibilities of this position. He was formerly agency super- 
visor in the executive department of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation. 


A Paris dispatch says the most novel claim that an insur- 
ance company has yet had to settle would appear to be the 
payment of $2,000 just handed out by a French insurance 
company on the birth of twins. Some time ago a woman 
called at the offices of this company and said she wanted to in- 
sure against the risk of having twins. The officials had no 
tables prepared with a view to such an event, but they issued a 
policy insuring her against the birth of twins for a premium 
of, $12.50, payable monthly, for six months. A few days ago the 
manager of the company received a dainty card announcing the 
birth of twin daughters to their client. He at once forwarded a 
sack of bonbons and a check for $2,000 to the mother. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has decided that Dr. 
Frederick Rustin, of Omaha, was murdered and therefore 
did not commit suicide. The accident companies must pay 
policies amounting to about $33,000. On agreement of coun- 
sel the suit was tried in Louisville. Rustin was found dying 
on his porch in Omaha the night of September 3, 1908. It 
was charged that he had entered into a suicide pact with 
an Omaha woman. 


The American Mining Congress, in session at Spokane, has 
favored the workmen’s compensation act of the State of 
Washington, and also advocated a revision of the mining 
laws. The final session was given over to addresses on work- 
men’s compensation by David Ross, State Labor Commis- 
sioner of. Illinois; John H. Wallace, Industrial Insurance 
Commissioner of Washington, and Samuel A. Taylor, of 
Pittsburgh, 


An address on “Some Phases of Workmen’s Compensation 
in the United States” is to be given before the Insurance 
Society of New York at the New York board rooms, 123 
William street, next Tuesday afternoon, at 5:15 o’clock, by 
Edwin W. DeLeon, president of the Casualty Company of 
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America. Mt. DeLeon is well versed on the subject, and it 
is expected there will be a large attendance of members of 
the society. 


Applications to organize the following new national banks 
have been approved by the Comptroller of the Currency: The 
Commercial National Bank of Long Island City, N. Y., cap- 
ital, $200,000, and the First National Bank of Stone Lake, 
Wis., capital, $25,000; also to convert the Exchange Bank of 
Rome, Ga., into the Exchange National Bank of Rome, cap- 
ital $150,000. 


In Massachusetts if a customer gets angry because a bar- 
tender refuses to serve him further with intoxicating liquor 
and proceeds to “do up” the bartender, the latter may re- 
cover compensation from his employer for the injuries. This 
is the sense of a ruling just made by the Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Accident Board in a case before it this week. 


An address on the difference between liability insurance 
and workmen’s compensation insurance is to be given by 
President Edson S. Lott, of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany, to the members of the Phi Delta Phi Society, composed 
of lawyers, the evening of December 16. 


The American Bonding Company has appointed Ira L. An- 
derson to succeed the late N. J. Litts as resident vice presi- 
dent in the New York office. Mr. Anderson has been under- 
writer in the judicial department. Luther E. Mackall has 
been added to the underwriting staff. 


The Guardian Accident insurance company has been or- 
ganized at Indianapolis, and with Dr. J. F. Spaunhurst, an 
osteopathic physician, as secretary, treasurer and medical 
director, and wherever possible osteopaths will be appointed 
as medical examiners. 


The Texas Insurance Department has ruled that insurance 
against natural gas explosions, where no fire ensues, is to be 
classed as casualty insurance, and that a company licensed to 
write fire insurance only is not authorized to issue policies 
against such hazards. 


The Casualty Insurance Adjusters’ Association of Chicago 
has been organized with H. D. Wagner, of the Employers’ 
Liability, as president, and J. B. Rhoades, of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding, as secretary and treasurer. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company an- 
nounces the appointment of N. W. Troutman as superin- 
tendent of its accident and health, and physicians’, dentists’ 
and druggists’ liability departments. 





For the present the differences between the surety com- 
panies have been adjusted, and the threatened rate war is 
averted. It is hoped that the outside companies will decide 
“to co-operate. : 


An examination of the American Surety by the New York 
Insurance Department is to be made immediately. This ex- 
amination is made necessary by the change in capital of the 
company. ; 


The Bankers Surety Company is being organized at New 
Orleans. 
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Insurance Legislation. 





Vermont. 





Monrpevier, December 12.—There is little activity in the 
Legislature as to the insurance bills. House Bill No. 92, re- 
lating to the manner in which automobiles shall pass other 
vehicles on the public highways, has become law; also House 
Bill No. 332, relating to the insurance of State property. The 
valued policy bill and the bill limiting the lability of fire 
insurance companies have been refused a third reading in the 
House. It is now expected that adjournment will not be 
taken before some time in January. 

The bill for standard provisions in health and accident in- 
surance policies has passed the House and is in the hands 
of the Senate Committee. The “blue sky” bill has passed 
the House. 








Obituary. 


Morell O. Brown. 








Morell O. Brown, vice president and treasurer of the West- 
chester Fire Insurance Company, died very suddenly at his 
home at Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Wednesday morning, shortly 
after 10 o’clock.. Mr. Brown had not been in the best of health 
for a few weeks, but was at his office on Monday and attended a 
meeting of the Eastern Union reinsurance committee, of which he 
was chairman. On Tuesday morning he telephoned to his office 
that he would remain home that day and on Wednesday morning 
the end came almost without warning. His death was due to 
stomach trouble and heart failure. He was sixty-six years of 
age, and is survived by a son and a daughter. His wife died 
several years ago. 

The funeral services were held Friday noon at the Boyertown 
Chapel in this city, and the body was taken to Chicago for in- 
terment in the Graceland cemetery in that city. 

Mr. Brown was a fire insurance underwriter of prominence 
and ability, and was highly regarded as an executive officer. He 
was chairman of the committee on laws and legislation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and under his guidance the 
new bureau of legislation was organized, of which O. B. Ryon 
is now manager. His counsel and advice was widely sought on 
many important matters. 

His connection with the Westchester began in Chicago just 
after the great fire, previous to which time he had been in the 
insurance business in Indianapolis. In 1871 he was made man- 
ager of the company’s Western department, in which capacity 
he continued until 1897. Then he was elected secretary of the 
company and moved to New York. In 1907 he was elected vice 
president and treasurer, and so continued until his death. 

A largely attended special meeting of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters was held Thursday at noon, at which Presi- 
dent Henry W. Eaton presided. United States Manager Charles 
L. Case, of the London Assurance; United States Manager 
George W. Babb, of the Northern of London, and Wallace 
Reid were appointed to draft-a suitable resolution, which was 
presented and adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That in the death of Morell O. Brown this board has sus- 
tained the loss of a loyal and valued member, one whose large experience 
and sound judgment were always used unselfishly and efficiently in its 
behalf, and whose gentle and considerate disposition to his fellow members 
endeared him to them. His memory will long remain as that of an able 
and notably industrious underwriter and cordial associate. His directness 
and single minded devotion to duty, and his kindly and generous nature, 
were the dominant traits of his character. 

Resolved, That this minute be entered upon the books of the board, and 
that copies be sent to Mr. Brown’s son and daughter. 


A number of underwriters spoke in testimony of the character 
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of their late associate and regretting his loss. A special commit- 
tee was named to attend the funeral, consisting of Messrs. Reid, 
Babb and Case. 

At a special meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters on Thursday the following 


resolution was adopted: 

Again the National Board of Fire Underwriters is called upon to pause 
in the busy routine of life, and to stand by all that is mortal of one of its 
most faithful members. Fortunate it is for us who remain that the work 
of such men as Morell O. Brown does not die with them. Faithful, com- 
petent and thorough in all that he undertook to do not only in his own 
affairs but in the things he did for others, his work, especially that which 
he has done for this board, will remain as a sure foundation upon which 
we can build for the future. 

Of a strongly judicial temperament and yet withal modest and unas- 
suming, kind almost to a degree of womanly gentleness to all with whom 
he came in contact, he made for hisaself a place not only in our respect, 
but in our affections as well. The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
keenly realizing its loss and sorrowing in the death of its faithful member, 
would place upon record this slight tribute to his memory; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Morell O. Brown this board has sus- 
tained a distinct loss of a valued member, and his associates a faithful 
friend; and, further be it 

Resolved, That this minute be inscribed upon the records of the board 
and a copy sent to the family of Mr. Brown. 

Henry E, Rees, Chairman, 
E. G. Snow, 
GEORGE W. Bass, 

Committee. 


Chairman E. G. Richards appointed as a special committee to 
represent the National Board at the funeral the Messrs. Rees, 
Snow, Babb, Holman and Hoyt. 





Alfred S. Gillett. 


Alfred S. Gillett, for thirty years president of the Girard 
Fire and Marine insurance company of Philadelphia, and at 
the time of his retirement from active business life the oldest 
fire insurance official in the United States, died at his resi- 
dence, No. 1614 Twentieth street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
on last Sunday afternoon, after an illness of three weeks. 

Mr. Gillett also -enjoyed the distinction of being the pub- 
lisher and editor of the first American insurance newspaper. 
He was born at Gilead, Conn., March 17, 1818. After reach- 
ing manhood he was engaged in mercantile pursuits until he 
founded an insurance agency at Chicopee, Mass., where he 
became the representative of the Connecticut Mutual Life and 
a number of fire insurance companies. In 1850 he conceived 
the idea of starting an insurance journal to attract attention 
to his agency, and so on March 6 the first number of the 
Insurance Advocate and Journal appeared. It printed the insur- 
ance news, and its editorial articles were such as would be 
calculated to combat and remove the popular prejudices and 
educate the people on the subject of insurance. The result 
was that the paper was successful in its mission; it obtained 
an extensive circulation throughout the State of its birth 
and brought a large increase of business to the office of the 
proprietor. As prosperity determined him to seek a new 
field for his activities and to remove to Philadelphia, he 
discontinued the publication of the paper after a year. 

He opened a general agency in Philadelphia in 1852, and 
in the following year became interested in the organization 
of the Girard Fire and Marine in connection with a number 
of prominent capitalists. He became its first secretary, and 
was advanced to the vice presidency in 1858 and to the presi- 
dency in 1876. He was the principal factor in building it up 
to its present position in the front rank of American fire in- 
surance companies. It is recorded of him that he was the 
first to introduce in the business the now general practice 
of daily reports. That was in 1859; the policy was printed 
and signed in duplicate on the same sheet with the application 
and returned to the home office as soon as the policy was 
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| delivered to the insured. By this method, devised by Mr. 


Gillett, the application abstract and blanks previously used 
were dispensed with and the whole transaction was shown at 
a glance, while the company was kept advised without delay 
of the risks taken abroad. At least two years elapsed before 
other offices thought of adopting a like practice. 

Mr. Gillett retired from business in 1906, being then eighty- 
eight years old, and went to live in Washington, D. C. He 
maintained also a country place near Leesburg, Va., and a 
home near Philadelphia. He married, when well along in 
years, Miss Ella Gratz, of Philadelphia, who survives him. 
There were no children, but a nephew, Albert B. Gillett, lives 
at Hartford, Conn. His .remains were interred at Ellington, 
Conn., after funeral services at St. Margaret's Episcopal 
Church at Washington on Wednesday. 








Official Reports. 





Maine Insurance Report. 


The following are extracts from the annual report of the In- 
surance Commissioner of Maine. He discusses at some length 
the heavy fire waste of his State and shows how it affects the fire 
insurance business. Commissioner Havey says: 


The people of the State of Maine are confronted by a serious 
condition of affairs as regards their annual loss and waste as the 
result of fire. 

The record of the State of Maine is one to be ashamed of and 
statistics show irrefutably that criminal negligence and careless- 
ness is at the bottom of the Maine situation to a considerable ex- 
tent. When one hears of the destruction of property by fire, the 
question is asked, “Was it insured?” or “How much insurance 
did the owner have?” the idea apparently being that if the prop- 
erty was fully insured there was no loss. Such an idea is not 
only an erroneous one but absurd as well, for insurance cannot 
and does not replace property which has been destroyed. Insur- 
ance helps the individual loser, but the public has suffered an ab- 
solute irreparable loss. An increased fire rate and tax rate are 
sure to result. An intelligible way to get at the significance of 
Maine fire loss is by reference to statistics. The records of the 
department show that the average annual fire loss in Maine for 
the last ten years has been $3,065,328., In arriving at the total 
expense attributable to fires (that is the incidental expense such 
as maintenance of fire departments, water supply, excess of pre- 
miums paid over losses paid, together with the direct loss by 
combustion), we will consider the State percentage at a consid- 
erably lower ratio than the national, so that our State loss per 
annum cannot be less than five millions. If this amount were 
capitalized at 5 per cent., we have one hundred millions set apart 
to take care of our direct and incidental fire waste. Our assessed 
valuation as of April 1, 1911, was $404,307,651. If this amount 
were increased by one-half of itself to allow for under valuation, 
we have $606,596,477, in other words, more than 1.01 per cent, of 
the total resources of Maine are annually diverted to take care 
of the fire waste. 

The fire loss for the first four months of 1912 shows that we 
are going at a three million clip. A quarter of a million a month 
wasted in Maine! Isn’t the subject of sufficient importance to de- 
mand the serious consideration of us all? 


MONEY LOST BY INSURANCE IN MAINE, 


The people of the State of Maine in I91I paid to companies of 
other States and countries fire insurance premiums amounting to 
the sum of $3,128,764.70, an average of more than $4 for each 
inhabitant of the State; compared with 1o1o these figures show 
an increase of $291,042.95. The total fire losses paid by compa- 
nies of other States and countries for the year I91I amounted to 
$4,082,363.17. These figures show an excess of losses paid over 
premiums paid of $953,508.47. This condition of affairs can have 
but one result, viz., an increase of the fire rate. Since 1868 
foreign fire insurance companies suffered the experience of pay- 
ing losses in excess of premiums received but once. In 1886 they 
received in premiums $1,077,965.92 and paid losses amounting 
to $1,090,574.25, a difference against the companies of $12,548.33, 
representing an average per cent. of losses of 102. In 1gir the 
average per cent, of losses was 130. 





| 
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The risks written in 1911 amounted to $210,476,571.79, which 
shows an average per cent. of premiums of $1.49. In other words 
the average rate on $100 of insurance which we people of Maine 
paid in I9QII was approximately $1.50, while the rate of 175 
United States joint stock companies and fire insurance companies 
of foreign countries for one year insurance was approximately 
$1.15. The first impression naturally is that we are discriminated 
against, but that such is not the case can be readily seen by a 
study of the preceding facts. Maine’s average rate of premium 
and loss ratios of joint stock fire insurance companies for 1910 
as compared with the other New England States is shown in the 
table on page 8. There is little comfort for us in this compari- 
son. It is the opinion of the department that we as a 


PEOPLE ARE TOO PRONE TO CONDEMN 


the fire insurance companies. The ever present idea with a large 
majority of our people is that the companies are rich, ought 
to be legislated against, and in case of procedure against them 
only the side of the plaintiff should be seen. We hold no brief 
for the companies for our position demands absolute neutrality 
and justice to the insurer and insured. But it is a fact that many 
of our citizens have a wrong idea of the true condition of affairs. 
We recently had the opportunity of observing the attitude of a 
stock fire company toward a claim which legally, by taking 
advantage of a technicality, it could have avoided payment of. 
But when the circumstances of the case were made known to 
the general agents of the company a draft for amount of insur- 
ance was directly forwarded. The insured had violated the oc- 
cupancy clause. He was not aware of the seriousness of this vio- 
lation, in fact circumstances showed that he believed vacancy was 
permissible. We mention this case for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of the public the fact that in a great many in- 
stances antipathy and antagonism against insurance companies 
is wholly unfounded and unwarranted. Probably 


NO BUSINESS IS SO MISUNDERSTOOD 


by the public as fire insurance. Our attention, to be sure, has 
been directed to what seemed to be unnecessary delay on the 
-part of certain companies in the adjustment and settlement of 
their claims, but even these cases had mitigating circumstances. 
There is probably no particular branch of business that is con- 
ducted entirely by saints, but our short experience has demon- 
strated that insurance is as free from crooks and undesirables as 
any class of business. We are satisfied of one thing that the 
idea of the general public that insurance is honest only when 
made so by law is erroneous. Insurance is a necessity, and 
therefore a better understanding of the insurer’s business by the 
insured is necessary. 

We desire to present briefly some facts that have come to our 
observation and other facts that reflect the experience of those 
who have devoted much time and study to the subject. Statistics 
gathered by the National Bogrd of Fire Underwriters show that 
fire insurance companies, instead of earning the 5 per cent. net 
profit which it expects as a compensation for the risk which it 
assumes, have actually lost on every dollar of indemnity sold 
-during the ten year period ending December 31, 1910. No fair 
minded man will say that 5 per cent. is too much to expect, for 
safer forms of investment bearing the same rate can easily be 
obtained. As has already been noted the excess of losses paid 
-over premiums received by companies of other States and coun- 
tries for the year 1911 in Maine amounted to $953,598.47. This 
vast sum 
MUST BE MADE GOOD IN SOME WAY, ; 


and the natural way is to increase the rate. We can conceive 
of few classes of business that could stand an annual loss on 
their gross sales for ten years and survive, and as a matter of 
record, fire insurance has only managed to keep its head above 
water by resort to the issuance of new stock, by assessments, and 
the fact that the character of their investments is such as to 
produce an annual profit. We refer to this matter, first because 
-of the inseparability of fire waste and fire rate, and second, to 
dispel from the popular mind the false impression that fire in- 
surance is making fabulous profits. Hundreds of companies 
have gone to the wall and another conflagration such as that 
at San Francisco will drive many more there. It must be ad- 
mitted that our rates are high, but it is a fact as seen from the 
foregoing tables that they have not been high enough to make 
good the losses and general expenses of the business. 


RESULTS FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS. 

As regards the expense element of the business we can do no 
more than touch on it, for it is an intricate subject and more time 
‘and space would be required to treat it satisfactorily than we 
«can give at this time. From the experience of joint stock fire 
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insurance companies in New York State from 1860 to 1910 in- 
clusive the average ratio of expenses to premiums received was 
37.05 per cent. The average experience of joint stock fire in- 
surance companies of other States for the same period was 36.16 
per cent. For the purpose of continuing the discussion we as- 
sume that 36 per cent. is a fair ratio for Maine for the years 
1868 to 1910 inclusive, which marks the extent of time the State 
of Maine has maintained an insurance department. Reference 
to statistics and reports on file in the Maine Insurance Depart- 
ment shows that fire insurance companies of other States and 
countries have received in premiums from the people of the 
State of Maine in forty-three years the sum of $59,906,247.74. 
During this time they have paid losses amounting to $35,870,- 
497.59, leaving an excess of premiums received over losses paid 
of $24,035,750.15. Allowing an expense of 36 cents for every 
dollar received in the way of premiums, we have chargeable to 
underwriting expense $21,566,249.17; deducting the expense from 
the gross earnings we have a net profit of $2,469,500.98, that these 
fire insurance companies have made in Maine in the last forty- 
three years an 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NET PROFIT 


of $57,430.25. It should be remembered, of course, that this aver- 
age annual net profit has been divided among various companies. 
In other words, for every dollar the citizens of Maine have paid 
the insurance companies for insurance only 4 cents has been 
net profit. These facts seem incredible, but the data is on file 
and open to the inspection of anyone interested enough to 
investigate. The point for us to bear in mind is that there will 
not be any reduction of the fire rate until the fire waste has 
been reduced. The people must be made to see that the remedy 
is within themselves and when they fully realize this we can look 
for and will haveresults of a satisfactory nature. Weare aware 
that the elimination of fire waste must be gradual and we are 
equally as sure that difficulties of a serious nature will be en- 
countered. It is a long, tedious task to educate the masses. 
They must be taught before we can expect good results. We are 
sure of one thing, however, and that is the justness of the cause, 
and with co-operation, patience and persistence it will ultimately 
prevail. 


North Dakota Insurance Report. 


Insurance Commissioner W. C. Taylor has issued the ninth 
annual report of the Insurance Department of North Dakota. 
The statistics of 243 companies are set forth in the report, being 
an increase of eighteen for the year. The following are Com- 
missioner Taylor’s comments on the insurance situation in his 
State: 


In my judgment the matter of greatest moment from an in- 
surance standpoint, with which the forthcoming Assembly will 
have to deal, is that of legislation designed to secure a standard 
of solvency for fraternal benefit societies. Unfortunately, as I 
believe, the so-called “Mobile bill,’ which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners in 1910, failed of 
enactment in that State, although it was passed by the Legislatures 
of some fourteen other States. The purpose of this bill is to 
require fraternal societies to establish their rates on such a basis 
as will show permanent as well as present solvency. Under the 
provisions of this measure ample time is given the societies in 
which to make up the deficiency in solvency accumulated by so 
many years of inadequate rates, at the same time imposing the 
least possible amount of hardship upon the older members. 

On the 31st of December, 1911, the fraternal benefit associa- 
tions authorized in North Dakota had more than seventy-seven 
million dollars of insurance in force upon the lives of people 
of this State. Merely to mention this pregnant fact should serve 
to impress everyone concerned with the gravity of the case. 
It is absolutely certain that, with but few exceptions, the thirty- 
four fraternal societies which have assumed this sacred and 
tremendous obligation have been and are today charging in- 
adequate rates. This fact is now so generally recognized and 
admitted that it need not be enlarged upon. And while the 
members of these societies may be—and indeed are—reluctant to 
face the situation; while some may talk glibly of “cheap insur- 
ance” and of “keeping the reserves in their pockets,” yet the 
Legislature of this State cannot afford to temporize nor longer 
defer decisive action in this matter. Sooner or later fraternal 
insurance must be put on a solid and permanent foundation— 
and the sooner the better. 

In this connection I would suggest the wisdom of providing 
some legislation for the regulation and control of assessment life 
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insurance companies, these now being exempt from all regula- 
tion as to conditions and provisions of contracts of insurance, and 
having no standard .of solvency so far as the laws of this State 
are concerned. Little would be gained by requiring the fraternals 
to adopt adequate rates and leaving the assessment companies 
free to exploit “cheap insurance.” It is pertinent at this time to 
call attention to the fact that the largest and most successful of 
the assessment life companies—the Bankers Life Association of 
Des Moines, Iowa—last year changed to the level premium 
basis. In some measure, at least, it forestalled the inevitable day 
of reckoning. 
FIRE MARSHAL LAW. 


It is probably safe to assume that the thirteenth Legislative 
Assembly will enact a fire marshal law.- This assumption is 
based upon the general demand for such a law, coupled with the 
fact that certain opposition to the bill which was introduced in 
the last Assembly has been removed. Undoubtedly a fire 
marshal law would go far toward perfecting the machinery which 
is designed to reduce to a minimum the fire waste in this State. 
If there is a feeling that the fire insurance rates are high in North 
Dakota, it should be understood that a reduction of rates can 
be secured in direct ratio to a reduction of the annual fire loss. 
Last year the ratio of losses paid to premiums received by the 
fire insurance companies authorized in North Dakota was 56% 
per cent. I believe this is not higher than the average, but it can 
be substantially reduced if proper attention is given to the 
simplest means of fire prevention. A fire marshal law will 
bring fresh interest to the subject of conservation of property 
and fire prevention; it will tend to prevent incendiarism and so 
reduce the moral hazard. 


INSURANCE PROMOTIONS. 


Under the present laws of North Dakota this department has 
supervision over corporations writing insurance. It can exercise 
no control whatever over insurance promotions. Until within the 
last few years the need of authority in that direction has not 
been felt, but the rapid development of the State has lately at- 
tracted the attention of professional promoters, and it will be 
well to hedge about the activities of these designing gentlemen 
by statutory requirements and inhibitons. Kansas has gained 
much favorable prominence by the enactment of what is known as 
the “blue sky” law. This is a statute which requires all corpora- 
tions not chartered in the State to secure a license before they 
can sell stock to citizens of the State. Licenses are granted only 
after an examination by the official authorized to issue them. It 
is claimed that millions of dollars have been saved in Kansas 
alone since March 15 last, when the law became operative. But if 
it is important to determine the reliability of a “going” concern, 
is it not equally advisable to inquire into the methods and de- 
tals of a new promotion? I am convinced that this department 
can be qualified to perform a most valuable service for the people 
of this State by giving it authority to supervise insurance pro- 
motions, 





Miscellany. 





Conclusion of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 





The sixth anuual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which was in session as we went to press last week, 
concluded late Friday afternoon with the adoption of the report 
of the committee on resolutions, which was as follows: 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the meeting be tendered to the 
Honorable Robert Lynn Cox, and to his fellow officers, Messrs. Hurrell, 
Brinkerhoff and Wight, for their painstaking and efficient work, which is 
so well evidenced by the success of this sixth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That a cordial vote of thanks be extended to the many dis- 
tinguished officials and insurance men who have addressed this meeting, 
and that our appreciation of their able and earnest efforts in our behalf 
be recorded. 

Resolved, That the report of the life conservation committee be com- 
mended; and its recommendations adopted. : 

Whereas, A communication has been delivered to this convention by 
Special Commissioner George I. Cochrane from the commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, which meets in San Francisco in 1915, in- 
viting this association to designate a member to represent it on the 
national council of such congress; and, 

Whereas, Such invitation is appreciated, and it seems desirable that thie 
association be so represented on the national council of the World’s In- 
surance Congress; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention do hereby commission Hon. Robert Lynn 
Cox as its representative to serve in that capacity. 


Resolved, That the discussion of “Fitting the Policy to the Policyholder” 
e commended, and the subject be referred for further consideration of the 
executive committee of this association with the suggestion that a com- 
mittee be appointed to formulate the questions that should be considered 
by agents and applicants for insurance in determining what form of policy 
is best suited to those who may need life insurance. 


In addition to the report of Friday’s sessions given last week 
there was a profitable discussion of the paper by Insurance Com- 
missioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, which was participated in 
by a number of insurance executives. Approving the ideas ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hardison, Fourth Vice President Frank O. Ayres, 
of the Metropolitan Life, said, among other things: “Following 
out these lines of suggestion made here this morning by the com- 
missioner, we ought to see to it that policies do fit the policy- 
holders. If we can establish that principle among the men, that 
they should study their work and study the prospective policy- 
holder so that he may get the fit that is suited to him, he will be- 
come a permanent representative of that company, a booster for 
that company, and one who will return when he seeks to add to 
his insurance and increase his line.” 


President William D. Wyman, of the Berkshire Life, pointed © 


out that “there has never been a time in life insurance when the 
policyholder has received as much for his money in the way of 
a policy as he does at the present day. The old policy of years 
ago, which was full of exceptions, which provided that under 
many conditions the policy could not be collected, has been 
supplemented by the modern up to date policy which is just as 
full of privileges as the old policy was full of conditions. The 
applicant of the present day, however, cannot, without a guide, 
understand the present policy. He cannot travel through it and 
pick out and understand the many privileges which are granted 
to him under it.” 

The kinds of policies best suited to various classes of indi- 
viduals were explained by a number of speakers, assigned to their 
topics by Mr. Cox, among them being Henry Moir, actuary of 
the Home Life; Neil D. Sills, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; William C. Johnson, vice president 
and comptroller of the Columbia National Life; Homer A. 
Vipond, former president of the Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association; J. H. Harley, secretary of the Bankers’ Life; 
Charles Lakey, editor of Insurance; Herbert C. Cox, president of 
the Imperial Life of Canada, and Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Brooklyn, manager for the Equitable Life. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session the Hon. Luke Lea, 
United States Senator from Tennessee, was introduced and ex- 
plained that his absence on Thursday was due to a misunder- 
standing of the date he was expected to be present. Senator 
Lea said, in part: 

The subject assigned is one with especial reference to the 
South as a desirable field for investment, but the underlying 
principle of such a subject deals with the entire investment of 
insurance reserve funds. That is, the insurance reserve funds 
should be invested as far as practicable in the territory or sec- 
tion from which those reserves are derived. It is not only a 
wrong to the section from which the premiums out of which 
the reserve fund is created, but an injustice to the company in- 
vesting this reserve fund, for the reserve funds arising from one 
State or section of our country to be employed in aiding in the 
upbuilding of another section, to the detriment of the originating 
section, provided, of course, the originating section can, as is the 
case in nearly every State in the Union, afford satisfactory in- 
vestments for these funds. 

No one can be a true friend of an individual or an institution 
without speaking criticism that is not carping but sincere, and 
every friend of the life insurance system does an injustice to 
the system when he fails to urge the adoption of this principle. 
It is one of the gratifying signs of the times that insurance com- 
panies are recognizing the merits of this proposition and are by 
practice seeking to carry it into effect. 

There has been much complaint, however, that this policy is 
not as generally prevalent as equity demands. There has been 
and is now just complaint from the South that there is not ade- 
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quate investment in it of the insurance reserves created out of 
the premiums paid by the South, This complaint found drastic 
expression in the State of Texas in a statute requiring all com- 
panies doing business in Texas to invest in that State a specified 
portion of the reserves created by Texas policyholders. As a 
result of this law, most of the standard companies withdrew 
from Texas, and both Texas and the insurance companies were 
the losers thereby. The sentiment underlying such a law is 
proper. The law itself is an injustice, for it guarantees a market 
for questionable securities. While a major portion of Texas 
reserves should, if practicable, be invested in Texas securities, 
the law itself is unsound, for the reason that this is not a proper 
matter for legislation, but is one that peculiarly belongs to sound 
managerial judgment such as is created and fostered by your 
association. Such a viewpoint as to the impropriety of statutory 
requirement on the subject, places the responsibility upon our 
life insurance executives to give consideration to the equities 
of each section. If the public becomes satisfied that such consid- 
eration is generally being given, there would be small danger of 
the Texas idea becoming contagious and afflicting insurance 
companies and policyholders alike in other States. Otherwise, 
there may be Texas breakers ahead in other States. The wis- 
.dom of the policy of insurance managements giving preference 
in investment to the localities from which funds are derived, is 
so patent as not to admit of contrary argument. 

The South during the next century will be the theatre of the 

greatest development and increase of wealth in the Western 
Hemisphere. It will become more and more an inviting field 
for insurance investments of all kinds. The South is in need 
of capital with which to develop and market its wonderful re- 
sources. The citizens of the South investing their capital in the 
development of these resources need for the protection of their 
business enterprises and the future care of their families insurance 
more than they have ever needed it before. * 
_My special plea is for the real estate investment, that on the 
farm and improved realty. It is trite to say that real estate is 
the basis of all values; that the farm is the foundation of our 
wealth. Destroy our railroads, tear down our magnificent cities 
and our farms will rebuild them. But destroy our farm and 
railroad tracks will rust from disuse, the value pass out of their 
bonds, and the grass will grow upon the thoroughfares of our 
great cities. If these reserve funds are therefore available for 
farm mortgages and for mortgages upon improved real estate, 
then local capital, not as restricted in its investment as trust 
funds, will be relieved: of the necessity of providing for the 
needs of the farmers and for the investors improving real estate, 
and will of necessity be able to engage in the other investments, 
which on account of a possible hazard insurance funds cannot 
consider. If the rural banker must choose between providing 
for the needs of the farmer, that the harvests which feed the 
world may be garnered, or investments that will open an unde- 
veloped resource—important as the latter may be—the banker 
must first care for the former. The greatest industry in this 
country, and particularly in the South, is agriculture. The 
wealth of this country and the basis of all values must in the 
last analysis be the farm and its products, yet there is not a 
single industry that is not able to buy money more cheaply than 
this—the parent of all other industries. In this country the 
farmer must pay dearly for money which is invested in his farm. 
Railroads and industrial enterprises can issue securities, the 
ultimate value of which are dependent in a great measure upon 
the agricultural development of the section through which these 
pass or to which the industry is tributary, at a much lower rate of 
interest than ‘the agricultural community upon which these are 
dependent can secure its necessary loans. 

There must be devised in this country a system of rural 
credits by which the safe investments aftorded by farm loans 
can be rendered easily available to the farmer at a much lower 
rate of interest than he now enjoys. 


President Wilmer L. Moore, of the Southern States Life, con- 
cluded the discussion with a ringing speech on the advantages 
of the South as a place for investment, saying, in part: 


First of all we must recognize that in a life insurance policy 
you must consider first, saving. The law cannot control or guide 
that, therefore local enactments compulsory along lines of in- 
vestment are unwise. The Texas law I do not believe any wise 
person would advocate. The laws of South Carolina have al- 
ways appealed to me to be along lines that were fair. They are 
an inducement for investment. I wish you would consider this, 
that the development of the South is the enrichment of this 
‘nation, That is a quotation which you will find frequently used, 
and it has always seemed to me good, from lines especially of 
those who are patriotic. I wish to see every section of our good 
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country developed and enriched. What have we in the South to. 
offer you, gentlemen? We wish to have you informed. You 
know the Southern country has one-half of the iron ore of the 
entire United States. We have nearly three times as much coal 
as Great Britain, Germany and Pennsylvania combined. We 
have practically one half of the standing timber of this entire 
country. We have, I might say, a monopoly of the cotton crop: 
of the world, which pours into the lap of the Southern States 
nearly a billion dollars of money, either from the cotton itself 
or its by-products. 

f you can teach our people that practical thrift which we 
should have, if you can teach us how to develop and build up our 
own industries, and assist us in the development of our natural 
resources, this would make the Southern country in the course 
of time the richest country on the earth’s surface. One billion of 
dollars annually, not trading among ourselves, not receiving our 
money from the East. Over 50 per cent. of this enormous amount 
of coal coming from Europe and the Continental countries; that 
has given to the United States the balance of trade in the last 
thirty or forty years. That is what the South has done for our 
glorious Union. In agriculture we receive over 800 millions of 
bushels annually in grain. We raise all of the rice, all of the 
sugar, and nearly all of the tobacco raised in this country. Up to 
1880, our people were mostly agricultural. Since then we have 
been able to devote some time and attention to the development of 
the industries. In 1880 you thought you had a rich country, and 
it was a rich country. Now, listen to these comparisons of facts, 
and see what the Southern country can offer you as a field of in- 
vestment. 

Last year we mined in bituminous coal, I think it was nearly 
three times as much as the entire Union mined in 1880. Our 
agricultural products ran, I think, to something like 600 millions 
more than the entire country some thirty years ago. 

In 1906, I think it was, we came within 300,000 tons of the en- 
tire output of pig iron. In the manufacture of cotton textiles 
last year, we claimed over half the number of bales used in this 
country. The South has 13,000 looms more than the entire Union 
had thirty years ago, and I think something over 600,000 spinners. 

There are innumerable figures I might use that would be of 
interest to you to show you what we can offer in the way of an in- 
vestment in our country, blessed by nature, that simply is await- 
ing money to develop it. 


The meeting then adjourned. 





The Problems of the Counterman. 





There was a large gathering at the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York Tuesday afternoon to listen to the address 
of Edward C. Decker, counterman for the Home insurance com- 
pany, who spoke to the members of the Round Table Order 
on some of the problems encountered by the man at the counter. 
Not much has been printed on this topic, and the address is there- 
fore given practically in full. Mr. Decker said: 


The problems of the counterman are legion, and, in his own 
opinion, at least, outnumber that of any other business or pro- 
fession. While he is not required to have the complete and 
specific knowledge of the adjuster, the examiner or the solicitor, 
some part of these various features of the business must at least 
be within his grasp, for questions concerning each and every one 
of them are presented to him in the course of his daily routine. 


THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD TO THE COUNTER 


more than to any other position of value in business life, and 
as a knowledge of the policy contract and of forms with the 
meanings and interpretations as accepted by usage and custom 
is the first thing to be attained, it would seem that the indorse- 
ment desk offers the best training for this work. 

To the indorsement clerk of an insurance office most of the 
questions presented at the counter find their way, while the 
exercises in arithmetic which come to him are likewise of great 
value. 


The knowledge that comes to the policy clerk is excellent, 
especially as to forms, but there is no doubt that the indorsement 
clerk gets the wider experience. The indorsement clerk, if he is 
to learn as he goes, must burn the midnight oil to the best 
advantage. The handbook of the exchange must be his bible, 
and a ready reckoner his prayer book, and, armed with these, 
and an indexed copy of the standard policy, he must pursue his 
tiresome journey, stopping betimes to look into each peculiar 
and puzzling question that comes to him, so that in such fashion, 
if he be diligent, he will learn how to look at questions when he 
reaches the counter. 
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Frequently the remark is heard from the other side of the 
counter, “I have been in the business ten, twenty or thirty years, 
as the case may be, and I am learning something new every day,” 
and it is often from the counterman that the revelation comes, 
and quite naturally, as the particular question which developed 
this remark may have been brought to the counterman’s atten- 
tion again and again. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE COUNTERMAN 


having been laid, through knowledge gained in the detailed work 
of the office, we will take up the principal problems as they would 
seem to appear, and first is that of securing the business, which, 
as you are all aware, in New York city and vicinity, is princi- 
pally effected through solicitors, whose methods may vary, but 
whose object of attack, namely, the brokers and their repre- 
sentations, is the same, 

This question does not present itself to the larger companies 
with quite the same force as to the smaller ones, for a large 
company gets some business by reason of its very size and 
prestige, but all feel the necessity of some form of soliciting, 
since the business must be gotten, and it is as much a part of 
the counterman’s work to get business as any of his other duties. 
Not the least of his troubles is to know when to solicit and 
when not to solicit, and it is a matter which calls for consid- 
erable tact and judgment, together with some shrewdness. 

The business, large or small, having been secured, the problem 
of underwriting, the most important of all, follows. One may 
know every word of the policy contract, all the latest decisions, 
be thoroughly familiar with forms and even secure the business, 
but if the underwriting sense be not right he is as “sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal,’ and it were better than a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were cast in the middle 
of the seas, for the purpose of all this preparation and work 
is to make money, and the final and proper question is “Have you 
made money?” This is the intention and the result that is looked 
for, and nothing can take its place. 

In to this feature enter several problems, the chief of which 
is the liability to be assumed in each case, for each individual 
risk must be judged and passed upon its own merits. 

In many insurance offices there is a general authorization as to 
the maximum amount that may be written on aclass, which helps to 
guide the underwriter as to how far he may go, and he likewise 
has assistance from inspector’s reports, board of underwriter’s 
surveys, Exchange rating cards, ete——these referring to physical 
hazards and conditions—and from mercantile ratings and reports 
and fire records as to moral hazard. 

The question of line, namely, the amount to be written on a 
risk, or a class of risks, is always a difficult one to settle, and 
is a matter that companies treat more or less confidentially, yet 
it is remarkable how uniformly companies of comparatively the 
same size will write on risks of a similar class as to amount, 
which would indicate that there is, consciously or unconsciously, 
a common feeling as to. what is the proper liability suited to 
each class of risk. 

An eminent underwriter has said that the art of underwriting 
may be acquired, but he who would be really successful 


MUST HAVE THE UNDERWRITING INSTINCT, 


and the indefinable ability ‘to know, without exactly knowing 
why, what the underwriting figure should be. 

Other qualities you must have as well,-but especially confidence 
and courage, for the amount insured looks much larger after the 
fire than before, the appearance of the administration more for- 
midable, while the general adjuster with whom you may have 
maintained what you considered friendly relations heretofore 
looks absolutely different and takes on the manner and air of a 
district attorney conducting the great case of his career. 

Years ago it was possible to accept a risk at the counter and 
practically hand it as received from the broker to the policy clerk, 
but not so today. Rates, Exchange clauses, map references, 
commercial and fire records, additional lines, reinsurance, all have 
to be indicated on the application and renders it quite a formid- 
able document when completed. 

As a part of the passing and examining of business the form 
to be attached to the policy is the great object of interest, and 
as a problem of problems deserves special mention. Here the 
broker rises up in the might of his intellect and invents a form 
which may not only nullify parts of the policy contract and vio- 
late rules of the Exchange, but sometimes defeats his own in- 
tention, and has been known to put the assured in jeopardy. It 
is easy to understand the broker’s desire to produce a special 
form for a customer. There are some risks that require specific 
treatment, and it is a good business policy and a form of com- 
petition which is thoroughly legitimate, and yet it seems that 





good standard forms to fit the requirements of the principal 
classes of insurable property could be devised that would satisfy 
the brokers and the companies alike. 

We have in succesful use a standard form of policy which is 
accepted by all, and which is as day is to night in comparison 
with those in use in the time when companies used any form 
of policy which best suited their fancy, and regarding which one 
of the early judges charged that “it was printed with such small 
and fine type and in language of such undeterminable meaning 
that it seemed as if the companies had purposely intended that 
the insured should not be enabled to read nor understand them.” 

We have a few standard forms now, such as rent forms, profit 
forms, storage and floater forms, besides various clauses, and 
having thus made a start why can we not go further and have a 
standard household-furniture form, building form and mercantile 
forms, with subdivisions of the latter to meet certain conditions ? 

There is no doubt that this would be a boon to brokers and 
companies alike, for while some broker’s offices have men who are 
experts in form making, the majority are not prepared to handle 
a matter which requires so exact a knowledge of the meaning 
of words and phrases, and which needs the skill that is gained 
only through an acquaintance with the practical and legal re- 
sults of the wording of contracts. 

Most of us are familiar with the decision of the courts regard- 
ing the use of such words and phrases as “held in trust,” “for 
account of whom it may concern,” the insertion of the words 
“ouests” in the household furniture form, all of this and much 
more we have learned through the very instructive addresses 
given by Mr. Robb, Mr. Bament, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Clough and 
others, showing the unfortunate difference between intention 
and cold type. 

FROM THE COUNTERMAN’S SIDE 


nothing more need be said than that with such standard forms 
one of the serious problems of his life would be removed, for 
not only would the time be saved that is now spent in searching 
for the “delusive Ethiopian,” but. also the gray matter that is 
expended in assisting to make up and correct forms for brokers, 
whose whole business has been and is that of securing insurance 
and naturally have not had the time nor the experience to enable 
them to take up what is really a technical matter. This would 
also do away with the delay due to failure to receive forms. 

Rarely are they handed in with the application and they must 
be asked for once, twice and sometimes oftener, which not only 
fills up the companies abeyance file, but must cause a congestion 
in the broker’s own office. : 

For all of these reasons and more, let us hope that the day of 
the standard form will soon arrive. 


ONE OF THE MOST VEXATIOUS PROBLEMS 


of the business is the delay that ensues before an application 
can be finally given the policy department. 

In many cases the rate must be applied for, and the Exchange, 
while doing its utmost, with an ever-increasing pressure on its 
office force, is often long in promulgating it. 

There are also inspector’s reports and mercantile reports to 
wait for, besides office details, all combining toward more or less 
inaction until the long suffering victim is tempted to cry out with 
the Psalmist, “How long, O Lord, how long?” though the counter- 
man being human, or very nearly human, is apt to say something 
which the Psalmist would have hesitated to utter. These are a 
ee of the things which arise up and disturb him every day of 
nis life. 

A problem which is fairly new, but which threatens the very 
foundations of underwriting on its merits and may be termed 
a “commercializing” of the business, consists of offering pre- 
ferred risks and undesirable ones on a reciprocal basis by which 
you don’t get the good unless you accept the poor, thus elimi- 
nating largely the pure underwriting feature, and reduces the 
whole question to “how little you will take for how much you 
will get.” To what extreme this will be carried no one can fore- 
see, but as it exists today it affects considerably the character 
of the business. 

THERE ARE LESSER TROUBLES, 


such as the office boy, who has been sent around by his angry 
boss for a policy “or he’ll replace it,’ and while the harsh word 
is on the lips you remember that “tall placers from little boys 
do grow;” likewise, the foreign lady with several small children 
who, although she has paid her premium to someone, receives 
a cancellation notice, which fact she doesn’t understand any bet- 
ter than she does English, and the arguments that come from 
the assured who has no broker, but deals directly with the company, 
and having paid the original premium seemingly has the impres- 
sion that it is for the life of the policy, regardless of ttansfers 
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to higher rated quarters or increase of amounts, and declines 
to pay additional premiums therefor. These are familiar ex- 
periences to all who serve at the counter, and fortunate is he 
whose nerves stand the test. The cultivation of a philosophic 
state of mind is his only hope, and the sooner he arrives at it 
the better for him and his company, for it will help him over 
many a bad place. 

There is one more problem to be cited, and that is the frequent 
lack of knowledge on the part of the broker or his representative 
regarding the risk he is placing. 

It has been said that it is not a good thing for a placer to 
know too much about a risk, especially if it is a poor one, but it 
is in such cases that the counterman is looking for light, whether 
it is a poor risk physically or morally, and if he is not enlightened, 
he is very apt to give the company the benefit of the doubt. To 
illustrate: An application is offered at the counter covering a 
risk for a cloak and suit firm in an ordinary brick building in the 
congested district with an omnibus tenancy of a similar character. 
The counterman is willing to do what he can for the broker, in 
spite of its unfavorable appearance, but in reply to a request for 
some information as to the assured, etc., he is told that nothing 
is known particularly about the risk, that “it just came in through 
one of our solicitors.” The risk is declined, but later in the day, 
upon the information from the broker that this is a new firm 
just starting in business with capital supplied by the senior mem- 
ber, the junior having been a salesman with a large house on 
Broadway, and further that they expected to move some time 
later to a fireproof sprinklered building, it is accepted, the coun- 
terman feeling that he has some justification for at least binding 
until he can make the usual investigations. That is the difference 
between information and no information. Brokers and their rep- 
resentatives often seem sadly reluctant to say much about a risk, 
and no doubt this arises in some cases from anxiety to get it 
bound without waiting for much detail, and this extends also to 
the indorsements and changes in form about which there seems 
to be a surprising lack of knowledge as to what intentions are, 
etc., the disposition apparently being to “put it up” to the com- 
pany to solve the riddle as best it can. If brokers and placers 
could only be induced to work together with the companies in 
these matters very much of the trouble ,and vexation, to say 
nothing of those unfortunate misunderstandings which occur 
sometimes after a loss, could be averted. 

Let us trust that the “getting together” of all concerned may 
not have to await the millennium, but may soon be an accom- 
plished fact, and in that way induce, if not altogether abolish, 
the problems of which we have spoken. 





hektograpbs. 
By Bek. 





Proof of Death. 


Casey (after Riley has fallen five stories)—Are yez dead, Pat? 

Riley—Oi am. 

Casey—Shure, yer such a liar Oi don’t know whether to belave 
yez or not. 

Riley—Shure that proves Oi’m dead. Ye wudn’t dare call mea 
liar if Oi wuz aloive.—Ex. 


“T find,” said an observing agent, “that suggestion is often 
more successful than argument. I often fail to argue to con- 
viction the importance of insurance, when a suggestion to have 
a drink has brought quick and approving response.” ‘ 





Not So Different From Insurance. 


“Getting married,” declares Mr. Nat Goodwin, “is like gather- 
ing mushrooms. The only way to find out whether you have got 
the real thing or poison is to swallow it—and wait.” 


“What is it, do you suppose, that keeps the moon in place and 
prevents it from falling?” asked Araminta. 
“T think it must be the beams,’ replied Charlie softly. 





WANTED—An experienced liability underwriter to take charge 

_ of department of company’s business in Boston. Salary 
$4,000 to $5,000. Replies received in strict confidence. Address 
L. U., care THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


OF LONDON, ENG. 
Incorporated A. D. 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
92 William Street, New York 





RICHARD D. HARVEY, General Manager 


















« Good men, whether experienced in life 
insurance or not, may make direct con- 
tracts with this company, for a limited ter- 
ritory if desired,and secure forthemselves, 
in addition to first year’s commission, a 
renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its, 
‘Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, N. Y. | 
= SS | 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D 


‘PRESIDENT, 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 


Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers § Traders Nat. Bank 
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Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 
of New York 





Backed by almost illimitable 
resources, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters' policy is the 
strongest fire policy issued 
today. 





fiross Combined Assets, $39,910,002 
Policyholders’ Surplus, 22,727,588 


Western Office: 
332 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 


Home Office: 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 
New York 
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CHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, : $1,876,593 29 
Capital, ‘ : : ‘ 500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 1,359,881 30 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force,. . 
(Paid-for basis) 


ASsetsxcs.4 tire et’ eee 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, . 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


$2538, 319, 009.00 
76,518,945.94 
9,070,012. 81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 
LIFE If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
COMPANY, authorized territory, will be submitted. 
PITTSFIELD, W. D. WYMAN, President 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 








THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FUR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 

For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wm. C. Johnson, Vice "res and Gen. Mer. Arthur E. Childs, Pres. 





HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PH€GENITX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

A. B, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD ee 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESBORD § MANAGERS 

BESS 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY a 2 BURGLARY 

ACCIDENT : \— CREDIT 

HEALTH eked. lil }oMeer BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE re LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ; y SZ S ELEVATOR 
a NY By Rian 


t GENERAL LIABILITY 





ae 


Established 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manage:....... 55 John St., New York 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers..145 Milk St., Boston 
HAUGHTON, SMITH, STOKES & PACKARD, Resident 
Managers. slack omariectine celceeeee 423 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. of NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whole career; 

The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever beforé, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 4 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street - - - New York, N. Y, 























TERLING 


—_— Fire — 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$850,000.00 


EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 





METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


T#£ WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 





THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 








1887 - 1912 


There Are Maty 
Health and Accident Companies 


BUT 
Only One 


LARGEST 
The 


Continental Casualty Company 


Chicago 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


‘*Every Time The Clock Ticks, 
Every Working Hour, 

It Pays a Dime To 

Somebody, Somewhere, Who Is 
SICK or HURT.’’ 











THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
= WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 







(of Liverpool, England.] 





















ec e 
Net premium 
rate lowest of all.” 


The argument 


that gets the 
business. 


life Dnsurance Go. 


of Cincinnati 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 
ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t. of Ag’ts. 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 


$4,901,712.78 


deposited in the United States for the benefit of United States 
Policyholders. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 
Employers’ Liability Building, 33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
Resident Manager for New York State, 
56 Maiden Lane, New York 


A PERFECT PROTECTION LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
THE CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


The Most Complete Life Insurance Policy Ever Devised Announced By 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


This policy does its work more effectively than other policies because 
it eliminates the investment problem which the beneficiary so often 


fails to solve through inexperience in such matters. 
At the death of the insured the beneficiary receives a 


MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE 


Equivalent to 6 Per Cent, on the face value of the policy. At 
the death of the beneficiary the face value of the policy be- 
comes payable to other beneficiaries. 

In this way this policy PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


For rates or information, address 


Reliance Life Insurane Co., Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEW YORK “Of 1G: 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


Q2O8RD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 








FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Back of this “*‘ad?’? there is 
Experience—a half century 
Financial Strength—assers, over eighty-two 


million — more than seven millions in excess of 
total liabilities of not quite seventy-five million 


Mutuality—resulting in lowest net cost to the 


member 


Responsibility — more than one hundred mil- 
lions returned to policyholders since organization 


WM.N.COMPTON 
General Agent 
St. Paul Building 
N. Y. City 


Strat 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


LalreE 





ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGOMOLFPICE: 


203-205 LA SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA. 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R: LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 


"ARIZONA. 
ee ALAS 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 





















GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 


uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Company with new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 





An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 
Permanent connection for desirable 

agents to sell life insurance — 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
= WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE: OF NEW YORK. 


25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 








PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


Thts company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined’ Population 
of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in ro11 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1og11: 

526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 

$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. 

$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 

$128.468.73 per day in Increase of Assets. 














OFFICERS 

JOBING EUDGE WE AIN cla clatdeles eater 4 President 

é : ANT Ei erie Se Baer teers tetera (anecs aus Vice President 

ASSETS. i GEORGE H. GASTON.....2d Vice President 

- Rt GEORGE B. tae 3d Vice President 

Municipal and R. R. Bonds Pratt FRANK O. AYRES. . 4th Vice President 

MS EOCES vars Saves Wasowle's «02 < $150,530,109.73 wit POR DAV ICOR selteuscee os sth Vice President 

Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953.89 wes TAMESTIMERCRATGOU. Nets. a dacecee Actuary 

PRE AMAUISTACES aiy pieisierfisers oo ore a les, 0 23,746,237.24 mus PREDERICK Hw ECKERE Sonnac Treasurer 

ASS he os aase's Batoties spain) dciareAtovat 4,382,270.90 u WALTER S'CABICE Rios visecle nn nes Comptroller 

Loans to Policyholders........ 16,538,268.35 ; (AME St Sas ROBE Rib oe usease. cee Secretary 

Premiums, deferred and- in JAMES VerelirARRYicetsctecs Assistant Secretary 

course of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 J. ie ee LONEP SON ane crea ered Assistant Secretary 

Accrued Interest, Rents, ete: 4;452,497 .06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Pu. D... Asst. Secretary 

os T, R.. RICHARDSON..... Assistant Secretary 

LCETE Te nto See Raa $352,785,890.36 GEORGESBY SCORD 2. 22 Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, Jr..... Asst. Secretary 

LIABILITIES. STEWART Le WOODFORD:.....2.. Counsel 

WW Mica eb WL Naar <a sera a General Solicitor 

Dividends payable in 1912...... $1,596,044.23 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 

Bonuses apportioned........... 5,957,825-56 AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 

Reinsurance Fund............. 306,442,065.00 z = = W. S. MANNERS, M. D...Asst. Med. Direct. 

All other Liabilities........... 6,078,072.70 Largest Office Building in the World—Madison Avenue, k. M. HOLDEN, M. D....Asst. Med. Direct. 

Gapital and Surplus... .. uc. 32,711,882.87 Fourth Avenue, 23rd Street and 24th Street, New York City, Eye vies Ge) Be Mer Drea oaes Asst. Med. Direct. 

, Sa eae J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct, 
PUD Ge Remeeter dix aise cha ctg es Sacre $352,785,890. 36 





Jee CALNE ates a Manager Ordinary Dept. 
taGon CHADEAYNE.,Megr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.10. 
Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00 








The Same Bright Story! 


Our new business for the first ten months of 1912 was far 
larger than for the same months of 1911. Each month was a 
gain month. Reasons :— Unexcelled policy contracts, satisfying 
dividends, low net cost, agents that stick, Massachusetts 
prestige, and a nation-wide reputation for proper treatment 
of policyholders. 


We occasionally have a general agency opening. Good 
opportunities for district agents. 














JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 


INational 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low .cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 


Pe Ge gp tt Lb eee BS a ke ey bon eee 








J. G. WALKER, President 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T, RoGEerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance 


Company. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911......... $7, 78,967.24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911...... og 75,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911.. 1,403,681.91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911... 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

OrvanizatioOnsygu. secant 11,859,251.74 





Prudential Agents Have 
Clinching Arguments 


at their command. They know 
the good the Company is doing 
and has done for its policy- 


Y srmencti oF. holders. 
Pf SIBRALTAR #E 


Write us about an 
agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


cou 795 





oe 
PHILADBLPHIA 





CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 





BRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOEPNSGOR PICA 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Uo tk 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802,074 


NET SURPLUS 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 





< 
Agséts, January Ts A012) cleisye to's ois sieie aie cl aieia\ciare sie letetaielaraieateletate $4,000,428.73 
Total: “Liabilities, sexcept /Gapital jc t..c «s+ + a1o.c vis ote cielelatelo aaiete 2,044,458.91 
Capital S3ciis cea s.ctve ciasese'e cieveis x Disvelate erale oveleicieters aleve eicetaietereieiete 500,000. 00 
Surplus )to, Policyholders. ces. ac ea cute cn siete coeletisicmeaienteata I 955,969.82 
F, F, BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN Y 


Organized 1859 NEW YORK 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


Cash Capitalc...b betes enanreesaw ieee crcayere ce ete amis oan eilefeptoteretaree tetera tains $1,000.000.00 
| OT REE RAISON ACE SAAC eT NO TCHOOO LDU Otomo ort dodo $6, 852,645.96 
Net Surplus cictssic coe, cuicccee b crt ajaieie eels smreigie ob isle eke Otte Tae estas lee ttatote $2,289,631.94 
Surplus for:Policy Holders irwcicters «neice ce sci tee tae eeretatt acini $3,289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 





HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 


Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. © 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 











HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 





The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—‘' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.” 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
J W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, Io12. 








Pd Te BOOS SAROOCO UNO CosomiI00 Gu GU OUD paociaco’ OC cyencace $2,404,810.80: 
urplus in United Statess «co cujcot oo snlsw ec ote cweecuiceee 1,027,308.35.- 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Cash: Capital 2 .cvcpecrsste nish ois taicserelele ee ere wets ieuats otelets/ayersiett a aietatete $750,000.00 
Reinsurance ‘and /all™ Liabilities: cis c)esiaieieisisie sie eialete/ereiers eses 631,620.85 
Surplus, 20 isdn Ais Noterele cle eo euelersievaieaiswieis eisteiels nere cletestatetons 2,240,478.24 

Total. January 1, 1912......ccecceceseccne eeiewcvacieccs $7,622,099. 09. 


k, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. 1. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


Che Gaechly 


nderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: 
cents. 

All communications should be addressed to THz WerEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

Entered at the New York, N. Y., 
Cuartes A. JENNEY, 

President and Treasurer. 


Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 


Post Office as second class matter. 
L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
Secretary. 








THE somewhat one-sided discussion of the New York 
Standard Policy for fire insurance now being carried on 
in the insurance press has aroused the interest of fire 
underwriters, a proposition to revise the policy having 
been advanced. The present policy form was prepared, 
as is well known to readers of this paper, by a committee 
of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters headed by 
Mr. Elijah R. Kennedy. Contrary to the expectations 
of the critics of the policy, perhaps, Mr. Kennedy agrees 
that it can now be improved, supports the suggestion 
and offers some advice as to who ought to do the work, 
as well as pointing out who ought not to do it. As Mr. 
Kennedy wisely says elsewhere in this issue, “There are 
just two interests to be considered—the property owner 
who requires insurance and the underwriter who has it 
to sell.” And the new policy, as he also suggests, should 
be constructed with a view to its adoption throughout 
the United States. 


3ECAUSE they have large stocks of unsafety matches 
unsold, match manufacturers are moving on the New 
York Board of Aldermen for a repeal ,or material modi- 
fication of the new match law prepared by the Municipal 
Explosives Commission, which goes into effect on Jan- 
uary I. The sensitiveness of the aldermen to pressure 
is well known, and citizens have reason to be alarmed 
at the prospect. The representatives of the match manu- 
facturers appeared at a women’s anti-poisonous match 
meeting held in this city on Wednesday night and pleaded 
almost piteously for the right to sell their surplus sup- 
plies before the law prohibits their use. It is as if the 
dealers in unsanitary milk asked permission to dispose of 
their surplus stores to the babes without loss to them- 
selves. The speakers at the women’s meeting showed 
how the unsafety match is a menace to the lives and the 
property of the people, and that it was the cause of 526 
fires in the city of New York alone last year, burning 
large values. A match caused the destruction of the 
Equitable Building last January. It was also shown 
that the disease known as “phossy jaw” attacked both 
the makers and the users of the white phosphorus match. 
This appears to be a particularly appropriate occasion 
for the New York fire underwriters in both their organ- 
ized and personal capacities and also for the Board of 
Health to interfere. The aldermen should hear from 





them at once. The campaign against the “criminal match” 
should not be allowed to halt, even for a few months. 

WE do everything on a huge scale in this hustling coun- 
try of ours. Just as we beat the rest of the world in 
fires, homicides and insurance legislation, so we do in rail- 
road accidents. According to the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 10,185 persons were killed and 
77,175 injured through the operation of steam railroad 
trains in the United States in the year ended June 30. 
This does not include 400 employees killed and 92,363 
injured through accidents incident to their work on the 
roads. Excessive speed and rotten rails are the more 
abundant causes of casualties to moving trains. The 
Commission in its comments on its investigation of the 
sources of these accidents says: 

Of the thirty-one derailments fourteen were either directly or indirectly 
caused by bad track. In five of these fourteen cases the derailments would 
probably have been avoided had existing speed restrictions been observed, 
but in all the remaining cases no adequate speed restrictions were in force, 
and in three cases the track conditions were so obviously unsafe that de- 
railments were likely to occur even at low speed. In one serious derail- 
ment an examination of the track in the vicinity of the accident disclosed 
9c6 rotten ties within a distance of 147 rail lengths. * * To prevent rail- 
road collisions adequate measures must be taken, first, to reduce the chances 
of human error to a minimum, and, second, to neutralize the effects of such 
error when it occurs. The recommendations previously made by the com- 
mission for legislation requiring the standardization of operating rules and 
the use of the block system were designed to reduce the probability of 
mistakes by employees, and those recommendations are once more presented 
for consideration of the Congress. Uniformity and consistency in operating 
rules are necessary to secure safety, and it is not probable that a satisfac- 
tory code which will meet the demands of modern operating conditions 
can be secured without appropriate action by the Federal Government. 


Personal accident and employers’ liability companies are 
interested .in these statistics. Without danger of a mate- 
rial reduction in the volume of their business they can be 
benefited by a reduction in the killing and maiming of 
railroad travelers and employees and therefore have rea- 
son for lending their influence to “appropriate action by 
the Federal Government.” 





CHRISTMAS shoppers are commonly reputed to be much 
embarrassed in the selection of suitable gifts to their 
beneficiaries and to suffer acute pain at times in their 
inability to decide in what may seem to them an appro- 
priate way. No such hesitation perplexes the general 
manager of the New York and Queens Electric Light 
Company, for he announces that he has completed ar- 
rangements whereby every employee of the company is 
to receive a Christmas gift of a policy, good for one 
year, in the Equitable Life Assurance Society for the full 
amount of his yearly salary. There are three hundred 
and fifty employees of the company, and to give this in- 
surance it has executed a blanket policy with the Equit- 
able for more than $300,000. The premiums will be 
paid monthly by the electric company. ‘We have been 
accustomed to give our employees turkey money at 
Christmas,” says the manager, “but we are sure that these 
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policies of insurance will be much more satisfactory 
And so both giver and receiver will be contented with 
this mode of Christmas giving. This should remind all 
Christmas benefactors that there still is room in the 
Equitable Life for their benefactions, for it is issuing 
a Christmas Certificate, so named, which will take care 
of all whom they wish to benefit at this Yuletide. And 
the New York Life is not behind in this thought of ap- 
propriate Christmas giving, for in its last bulletin Vice 
President Buckner says to his agents: 

I urge you, New York Life men, in the few remaining days to impress 
your clients with the fact that the New York Life is a competitor of the 
department stores, the toy shops, the jewelry and flower emporiums; the 
competitor of all the other places that so temptingly display their Christmas 
wares for loving hearts to buy. Impress upon them that we can furnish— 
provided those who ask are in good health, an added incentive to apply at 
once, for who knows when good health may go?—that we can furnish them 
with more valuable, more sensible, more appropriate Christmas gifts than 
any jewelry or department store can hope to offer. Get your friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances, get the strangers within your gates to invest 
some of their hard earned Christmas money in a Nylic policy, the receipted 
bill for which will each year mean far more to them than any temporary 
gift that could possibly be bought. 








Facts and Opinions. 





An examination of the Modern Woodmen of America is 
to be made by the insurance departments of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Rhode Island and New York, acting 
conjointly. This decision was reached at the recent meet- 
ing of the insurance commissioners in New York, and is ex- 
pected to furnish an authoritative and official answer to the 
statement of Judge Shirley in the Sangamon County Court 
that the present Woodmen rates are adequate, and that the 
recent increase in rates ordered by the head camp were un- 
necessary and unreasonable. The examiners will report on 
the rates necessary to enable the Woodmen to meet all their 
contracts outstanding, and the general condition and man- 
agement of the society will also be covered. It is conceded 
that the matter of the adequacy of the insurance rates should 
be a matter of actuarial rather than of judicial determination, 
and the appeal from the decision of Judge Shirley will be 
settled upon the mortuary and mathematical facts involved 
and not upon the decision of the lower court, with little 
knowledge of insurance matters, acting upon arguments based 
largely upon political prejudice. The best official informa- 
tion available is desired for the guidance of the judges in 
the higher court, and it is assumed that the statement of the 
insurance departments of so many States of unquestioned 
standing in the business will be regarded as adequate evi- 
dence. Judge Shirley was recently asked by the attorneys 
for the Woodmen to modify his decree so as to permit the 
new members who have joined the order since the new rates 
went into effect and the old members who have voluntarily 
transferred to the new rates to continue to pay those rates 
pending the decision of the case, with a separate accounting 
for their funds. The judge refused to modify his decree, and 
in consequence the members who have transferred and the 
new members will be put back on the old rates, with many 
complications as regards bookkeeping, benefits, etc. In this 
connection it is recalled that the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, at its recent New York meeting, 
approved a modification of the Mobile bill for the regulation 
of fraternals, providing for the creation of two different 
classes of fraternal members—those who wish to pay the old 
rates and those who wish to be carried on higher and ade- 
quate rates. The modification provides that such members 
as do not care to pay the increased rates called for by the 
Mobile bill may be carried at the old rates in a separate class, 


while those who pay the higher rates are also kept in a class 
by themselves and are given regular statements as to the 
standing of funds to their credit. The modification of Judge 
Shirley’s order asked for by the officers of the Modern Wood- 
men would have amounted to the sanction of this change in 
the Mobile bill. The Modern Woodmen of America, the 
largest of the fraternal insurance orders, will be thirty years 
old on January 5 and is planning an elaborate celebration. 











The notorious Frank W. Anthony, connected as agent or 
broker with numerous fake fire insurance company frauds, 
was arrested in Brooklyn on Saturday, charged with embez- 
zling $12,000 in cash premiums paid to him on account of the 
Metropolitan Fire insurance company of Philadelphia. The 
indictment was isstied in that city and follows the arrest of 
three other men who, with Anthony, were organizers of the 
company, which operated all over this country, except in 
New York State. The concern, which had offices in the 
Manhattan Building in Philadelpiha, is said to have written 
more than $1,600,000 in policies, but never paid any losses. 
Many of the policyholders were residents of the parts of 
Canada devastated in the great forest fires of a few years 
ago, and they derived no benefit whatever from the insur- 
ance company. Many persons in Texas and Florida are said 
to have suffered in the same way. Detectives arrested An- 
thony in Brooklyn, where he has a home and residence with 
his family. He was arraigned in the Adams Street Police 
Court and committed to the Raymond street jail for thirty 
days to give the Pennsylvania authorities time to furnish ex- 
tradition papers. He has been in trouble a number of times 
before, and in 1899 was tried and convicted on a charge of 
swindling and sentenced to prison for one year. Since he has 
been in Philadelphia he is reported to have placed insurance 
all over the country in the following companies, all of which, 
except the last; was located in one office, and were raided and 
closed in July, 1911, and declared insolvent in August in that 
year: Colonial Mutual Fire, Columbia Mutual Fire, Fair- 
mount Mutual Fire, George Washington Mutual Fire, Im- 
perial Mutual Fire, Integrity Mutual Fire, Loyal Mutual Fire, 
Mercantile Mutual Fire, Metropolitan Mutual Fire, People’s 
Mutual Fire and Schuylkill Mutual Fire, all of Pennsylvania, 
and the Attna Fire and Marine of Delaware. The latter had 
its license revoked by the Insurance Commissioner of Dela- 
ware. 


A sub-committee of the committee in the District of Colum- 
bia of the Federal House of. Representatives is engaged in an 
investigation of the “conduct, management, history, records 
and affairs” of the Commercial Fire and First National Fire 
insurance companies of Washington; the office of the District 
Commissioner of Insurance in connection therewith, and the firm 
of Tuttle, Wightman & Dudley, agents at Washington and pro- 
moters of the organization of the First National Fire. It is 
charged that the assets of the latter were improperly inflated in 
its official report by the value given on the Southern Building 
in Washington which it: purchased. The Insurance Department 
is charged by implication with connivance therein. The sub- 
committee will hold sessions in the city of New York as well 
as in Washington in order to ascertain the record of the pro- 
moters of the First National Fire who were previously promoters 
of new company schemes here. Mr. Tuttle, who is president of 
the Commercial Fire and vice president of the First National 
Fire, makes the following explicit statement : 

The Southern Building purchased by these two companies was appraised 
at $2,000,000 by competent appraisers appointed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment. On this basis it yields approximately 5 per cent. net income. It is 


the most popular and successful office building in Washington. Actuary S. 
H, Wolfe has been employed by the two companies to make a thorough 
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and exhaustive examination of both of them,:and will have a force of exam- 
iners here Tuesday morning. Both companies are in a sound financial con- 
dition, entirely irrespective of building valuation. These companies were 
the first to suggest that Congress reappraise the building and investigate the 
property values-in this vicinity. This suggestion was made in a letter signed 
by our general counsel, dated December 5. The tax assessors were asked 


last week by the Board of Commissioners to reappraise the Southern Build- 


ing, and their figures on file in the commissioners’ office show an increase 
of over $300,000 over the last appraisement made about a year ago. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says that a great deal of inter- 
est is taken by Western fire underwriters in the serious dam- 
age to the Union Trust Building, a semi-fireproof structure 
in Cincinnati, as a result of the burning of combustible build- 
ings adjoining. The underwriters realize the importance of 
this exposure hazard to fireproof buildings which, on their 
individual merits, are rated very low, but the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Managers has been protesting strenuously 
against the exposure charges imposed to cover this, holding 
that they were excessive. In the Cincinnati case the hazard 
was recognized and that side of the Union Trust Building 
was protected with a water curtain, while there was a stand- 
pipe system throughout the building. The water curtain op- 
erated effectively until the engine room became flooded with 
water, stopping the pumps. Before hose could be attached 
to the outside steamer connections the flames had entered the 
upper floors through the windows, which were not equipped 
with wired glass. Practically all the contents of the offices 
on the side next the fire were destroyed. The fire did not 
spread from floor to floor, but through the window openings. 
It is understood that the fireproofing protected the structural 
iron, and that no serious damage was done to the framework 
of the building, although the plastering was burned off down 
to the terra cotta. 


The New York Supreme Court, by Justice Amend, on Mon- 
day, directed Superintendent Emmet to liquidate the business 
of the Empire State Surety Company. The company rein- 
sured all of its outstanding risks in the National Surety Com- 
pany in August, 1912, and its officers have since been engaged 
in the adjustment and payment of maturing claims. An ex- 
amination of the company, which was begun by the New 
York State Insurance Department on December Io, revealed 
the fact that, while the assets of the corporation exceeded its 
total liabilities, including the lability loss reserve, by $69,- 
743.60, the funds available for the payment of matured claims 
were substantially exhausted. Immediate steps were, there- 


‘fore, necessary to prevent the waste of assets and conse- 


quently the impairment of the security of all creditors 
through forced sales of securities under levies upon the prop- 
erty of the corporation in satisfaction of unpaid judgments. 
The liquidation proceedings will be conducted through the 
liquidation bureau of the Insurance Department. Superin- 
tendent Emmet has designated Frederic G. Dunham, who is 
chief of that bureau, to act as Special Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance and his agent in immediate charge of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


The case of the reinstirance of the Sovereign Fire is still 
in abeyance, the latest opinion of Referee George Gordon Battle 
having been questioned by the attorney for the trustees. This 
opinion was satisfactory to the insurance department, but a 
number of points were argued at a hearing held on Thursday. 
The reinsurance awaits the findings of Referee Battle following 


this argument. In the opinion last rendered Mr. Battle said: 
Having reached the conclusion that it is not in contravention of the 
statutory trust to transfer this trust fund from the plaintiff to the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in accordance with the demand of the defendant, it 
remains to be considered whether there is anything in the trust agreement 
to prohibit such transfer. The provisions of the trust agreement not only 
do not prohibit such a transfer, but expressly permit it. By the eighth 


paragraph of the agreement the Sovereign Fire Assurance Company reserves 
the right to revoke the trust ‘‘provided that the rights of their policyholders 
and creditors in the United States shall not thereby be affected or impaired.” 
It is entirely clear that if the funds are turned over to the Superintendent 
of Insurance the rights of the policyholders and creditors in the United 
States will not thereby be affected or impaired, because the Superintendent 
of Insurance will hold the funds, impressed with the same trust as that with 
which the funds are impressed in the hands of the plaintiff. Therefore, I 
am of the opinion that in so far as the second demand calls for the transfer 
of this balance to the Superintendent of Insurance, it should be granted, 
and the trust revoked and abrogated upon condition that such transfer is 
made to such superintendent. 





The proposed conference with Superintendent Emmet, of 
the New York Insurance Department, with regard to some 
changes in the directorate of the Manhattan Life, did not ma- 
terialize on Wednesday, owing to the non-arrival of Mr. Emmet. 
The story of the acquisition of stock control by Mr. Thomas E. 
Lovejoy, of Alabama, still refuses to down. There is no record 
of the purchase of a majority of the stock on the transfer books of 
the company at the present time. What stock Mr. Lovejoy may 
have under option is not known. In the event that he secures 
title to a majority he will still lack control, the policyholders being 
entitled to vote for directors. In any event Mr. Lovejoy is the 
kind of financier whose connection with any company in which he 
was sufficiently interested to invest money would be a benefit 
from every point of view. He is prominent in Southern financial 
circles, and is heavily interested in the Alabama Fidelity and 
Casualty of Montgomery, Ala., of which he is president. He 
has brought that company up so that it will pay a dividend this 
year out of surplus. The proposed conference with Insurance 
Superintendent Emmet will be held later. 


The latest phases of conflict between the insurance compa- 
nies, as represented by their agents, and the State Insurance 
Department in Missouri are summarized in a St. Louis dis- 


patch to the Journal of Commerce as follows: 

A committee of the St, Louis Insurance Agents’ Association, of which 
W. D. Hemenway is chairman, has sent to the agents a circular declaring 
that no company represented by the Missouri Actuarial Bureau,. which in- 
cludes practically all the stock companies doing business in the State, can 
safely write business otherwise-than under the rates and rules filed by the 
bureau with the Insurance Department. The committee insists, however, 
that the rate level in St. Louis is still too high, and that it will continue to 
urge that the Actuarial Bureau make the reductions and concessions asked 
for last May, together with reductions in the schedules on fireproof build- 
ings and special hazards. Insurance Superintendent Blake attacks the cir- 
cular of the agents, and predicts that the result will be to obtain the repeal 
of the State rating law. He holds that such a law, while all right in theory, 
cannot be made practical, owing to the lack of detailed statistics, and sug: 
gests as the alternative the enforcement of unrestricted competition. Pend- 
ing this, he announces that the new rates are not regarded by him as 
legal-and in force, and advising property owners to refuse to pay any in- 
creases, but to hunt up an agent who will write their risks at a cut rate. 


The Omaha Bee recently published an interview with 
Walter G. Preston, treasurer of the Bankers Reserve Life of 
Omaha, in which Mr. Preston recounted many of the activi- 
ties now being carried on by life insurance companies to 
improve the conditions surrounding human lives and pointing 
out the success attending these efforts. As to their effect on 


the policy forms of life insurance Mr. Preston said: 

All this, of course, makes life insurance business less hazardous. Officials 
and actuaries of the companies take these facts into consideration when 
they liberalize the policy contracts placed on sale. There never was a time 
in the history of life insurance when the companies offered such liberal 
terms to policyholders, not only in the matter of accumulated dividends, but 
in specific advantages and privileges unknown to policies of fifteen to 
twenty-five years ago. This liberalizing process will go-on with the progress 
of scientific achievement and the average life of man will be prolonged, 
which will strengthen the selected risk accepted by life companies, thus re- 
ducing the mortality cost. This will enable the life insurance companies to 
continue the process of liberalizing their policy contracts by increasing auto- 
matically, year by year, the face value of policies issued. 


At the annual meeting of the Fire Insurance Club of 
Chicago the following were elected: President H. M. Han- 
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sen, Northwestern Underwriters’ Agency; vice president, C. 
E. Barley, Springfield; treasurer, T. H. Waller, Millers Na- 
tional; secretary, Lee LeWand, Western and British America; 
librarian, W. H. Dennison, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard; 
directors, W. A. Smith, Royal; E. R. Reynolds, Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney & Barbour, and W. W. Mack, of the Jnsur 
ance Field, and E. G. Carlisle, Springfield. E. R. Hardy, of New 
York, was present and spoke on the work of the Insurance 
Society of New York and the Insurance Institute. E. F. 
Bremner, the outgoing president, was unable to be present, 
having broken his right arm just above the wrist while crank- 
ing his automobile. A handsome copper chafing dish, with 
copper tray and complete outfit, had been prepared for pre- 
sentation to him, and was sent to his home with a bouquet 
of flowers. 


The “Growth of Assets of Four Insurance Giants” is the 
subject of a tabular compilation made by Lawrence Scudder 
for the Pujo Money Trust Investigating Committee of Con- 
gress. The figures show not only the increase in assets of 
the New York Life, Mutual Life, Equitable Life and Metro- 
politan Life insurance companies from 1goI to the close of 
I9II, but also what the assets of these companies will be 
twenty years hence at the same rate of growth. They are 
given in a special dispatch from Washington to the New 
York Times, and are as follows: 

Metro- 


Dec. New York Mutual 

31; Life. Life: Equitable. politan. Totals. 
1901  $290,743,386 $352,927,723 $330,473,308 $74,771,758 $1,048,916,177 
1906 474,567,672 495,864,649 428,662,639 176,420,015 1,575,523,976 
1911 693,415,849 587,424,723 504,465,808 353,013,477 2,138,319,857 
1916 895,000,000 705,000,000 591,000,000 492,000,000 2,683,000,000 
I92I  1,097,000,000 82,000,000 678,000,000 631,000,000 3,228,000,000 
1926 1,299,000,000 949,000,000 765,000,000 770,000,000 3,783,000,000 
193I  1,501,000,000 1,056,000,000 852,000,000 909,000,000 4,318,000,000 


The Spectator Company has just published a booklet by 
William T. Nash entitled “The Monthly Income Policy.” The 
deservedly increasing popularity of this form of contract has 
made a field for such a booklet, and the arguments to be ad- 
vanced when presenting the policy to the mechanic, rent 
payer, salaried, professional or business man, or capitalist, are 
so clearly set forth in the book that an agent, although he 
may be wholly unfamiliar with the plan, is readily able to 
present it convincingly. Its adaptability to the various and 
constantly changing conditions for which life insurance is in- 
tended to provide; the combinations that can be effected to 
meet the requirements of any case, and the practical ad- 
vantages to the agent are all so plainly set out, that a solicitor 
is enabled to quickly familiarize himself with them. The 
book is bound in paper or eloth, selling at 30 and 50 cents per 
copy, respectively, with discounts for quantities. 





A London cable dispatch says that today is the day on 
which the dispute between Chancellor Lloyd-George and the 
doctors over the latters’ acceptance of the terms of service 
proposed under the National Insurance Act must be settled. 
Most of the Tory papers are proclaiming that the doctors 
will never accept the Chancellor's terms, and that the act 
will consequently come to grief. One journal argues that the 
Chancellor will find it necessary to employ physicians who 
are not members of the British Medical Association; that 
those who accept the service will be the riff-raff of the pro- 
fession, and consequently that “the medical benefits” of the 
act will be of questionable value. 


The State Supreme Court of Washington has affirmed the 
judgment recovered in Kings County by Hanford & de Veuve 
against the Toledo Fire and Marine. The plaintiffs had been 
agents for the insurance company and when question arose 
as to its solvency the agents cancelled the policies. In set: 





tlement the agents contended they were right in cancelling 
pro rata; that is, for the actual fractional part of premium as 


‘the time the policies had been in force bore to the full term 


written in the policies. The company contended that “short 
rates” should apply. In the latter instance cost of placing 
insurance is estimated in the first period. For example, on a 
one year policy cancelled one month after written the assured 
would get eleven-twelfths of his premium under pro rate, and 
but 80 per cent. under short rates. The decision sustains 
settlement in favor of the agents on the pro rata basis. 


At a meeting of the Eastern Union on Thursday the tol- 
lowing resolutions on the death of Morell O. Brown were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Eastern Union of Fire Under- 
writers, have learned with deep regret of the death of our beloved fellow 
member, Morell O. Brown. We cherish his memory and pay it a tribute 
of respect and affection. Mr. .Brown’s experience and sagacity made him 
a valuable business associate, and his counsel was sought in matters of first 
importance to the fire insurance companies. 

He gave freely of his time to work for the common good, and the mem- 
bers of this union acknowledge with appreciation their indebtedness to his 
ability and judgment. In his death we recognize a distinct loss to the 
fire insurance business of the country, and feel that there has been taken 
from us a friend whose sterling virtues and kindly personal traits endeared 
him to all. 

We express our sincere sympathy with his family in their great affliction. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded in the minutes of the 
Eastern Union, and that a suitable engrossed copy thereof be sent to Mr. 
Brown’s children. 





A tabulation of the experience of companies writing marine 
and inland insurance in the United States for I91r has been 
made, showing premiums of $28,987,277, with a loss ratio of 
52.8 per cent. The Insurance Company of North America 
led with premiums of $2,911,893 and a loss ratio of 57.3 per 
cent., followed by the Atlantic Mutual of New York with 
$2,881,514 and a loss ratio of 64.7 per cent., it being under- 
stood that the expense ratio of the mutuals is much less than 
that of the stock companies. The Fireman’s Fund of San 
Francisco was third in premium income, with $1,675,841 and 
a loss ratio of 57.6 per cent. The A‘tna had the lowest loss 
ratio of the companies, writing over $1,000,000 in premiums, 
with 44.3 per cent. on net premiums of $1,134,157. 


For a long time the fire protection of Omaha and several 
suburbs has been dependent upon a 36-inch main from the 
pumping station at Florence to Omaha, except for an old 
pumping station on the river bank, with a capacity equal to 
about 20 per cent. of the city’s needs. On December 15 a 
new additional 48-inch main was completed and put in service, 
which will materially improve the fire protection, as the dan- 
ger of the city being left without water in case of a break 
in a single main is removed. It is planned to make exten- 
sive enlargements of the pumping station at Florence next 
year. 


Fire losses in the West have shown a sharp increase in 
December, owing to the coming on of cold weather after 
an unusually open November. Comparatively few Western 
departments will be able to show an underwriting profit for 
the year, owing to the excestionally heavy losses during the 
first few months of 1912, and the large loss ratio during many 
of the months since that time. A few managers and local 
agents have contingent profits, and some of them are seeking 
to protect these against exceptional losses during the end of 
December by insurance in London Lloyds. 


The first examination of the Postal Life insurance company 
since its reinsurance of the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society has been completed by the New York Insurance Depart- 
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ment. The report has been filed at Albany and will be made public 
next Monday. The examiners have been over a year at the work. 
At the close of the examination as of July 1, the business in force 
amounted to something over $50,000,000. The assets were about 
$10,000,000 and the surplus to policyholders, including the capital 
of $100,000, was about $266,000. 





The third edition of the Life Assurance Primer, a well 
known text book by Henry Moir, F. F. A., F. I. A., has just 
been published by the Spectator Company. This useful book 
has made a place for itself in the life insurance world, and 
the present edition is such a complete revision of former edi- 
tions as to almost put it in the category of new books. It is 
a book of about 250 pages, arranged in fourteen chapters, and 
is substantially bound. Single copies sell for $2, with reduc- 
tions for large quantities. 


Nearly all the States have fire prevention associations, but 
Cincinnati is the first large city to have a municipal fire pre- 
vention club. This was organized at the Hotel Sinton De- 
cember 10 by representatives of the property owners, city fire 
department officials, insurance ‘men, architects, builders and 
others interested in the reduction of the fire waste. The city 
officials in Cincinnati are in sympathy with the fire prevention 
movement and are using the city firemen for inspection work 
with good results. 


~The Pacific Underwriter announces that the Metropolitan 
Life has organized a new industrial department in San Fran- 


cisco, and says: 

It is known as the Golden Gate district, and includes the territory north 
of Market street, between McAllister street and Golden Gate Park. The 
offices will be in the Phelan Building. Mr. E. C. Little has been removed 
from San José, where he has been superintendent, and is to have charge 
of the new district. Mr. A. O. Harwood, who has been the Metropolitan 
superintendent in San Francisco, continues in the same capacity, in charge 
of the same territory, less that of the newly created district. 





The Mutual Benefit Life has begun suit in Chicago for an 
accounting from Richard H. Pickering and Floyd DeGroat, 
who were formerly general agents for the company in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. An injunction was also asked restraining 
Pickering from proceeding with the suit he had filed in the 
Municipal Court to recover a sum alleged to be due him as 
commissions. The bill filed by the company charges that 
false records and reports had been made from the San 
Francisco office. 


There will be a “business show” given in Hartford on the 
afternoon and evening of December 26, under the auspices of 
the Insurance Institute of Hartford. Over fifty exhibitors 
have secured space and a great many labor saving mechanical 
devices used in the larger offices will be shown. The exhibit 
will include office furniture, typewriters, calculating machines, 
addressing machines, duplicating machines, filing devices, let- 
ter openers, sealers and stamp affixers, dictating machines, etc. 





The announcement is made that S. H. Wolfe has been re- 
tained by the State Civil Service Commission to prepare ex- 
amination questions for and to rate the papers of candidates 
for the position of assistant examiner of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. The examinations have 
been held, and those who have received 60 per cent. in the 
written examination will be entitled to take the oral examina- 
tion before Mr. Wolfe, to be held some time in the future. 


An umbrella manufacturer at 105. Broadway, * Brooklyn, 
N. Y., named Wunderlich, was arrested on Monday for set- 
ting fire to the loft underneath his own. He was locked up 
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in the Bedford avenue station, where he admitted that he was 
$500 in debt and carried heavy fire insurance. The fire made 
such headway that by the time the firemen arrived the build- 
ing was a complete loss. The damage is estimated at $16,000, 
most of which is covered by insurance. 





The Glens Falls has elected its Western’ manager, jeeles 
Whitlock, to be second vice president. Mr, Whitlock will 
continue to manage the Western department, except that after 
May 1 he will be located in the company’s new fireproof build- 
ing at Glens Falls instead of in Chicago. In making the an- 
nouncement to his agents Mr. Whitlock makes happy use of 
the phrase, “There are many insurance companies, but only 
one Glens Falls.” 





That exceedingly useful public official, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Havey, of Maine, has issued a pamphlet for thé people 
of his State, making some recommendations for fire preven- 
tion. They are very good and cover every conceivable hazard 
in the homes and office buildings, and recommend instruction 
in fire prevention in the public schools and the observance of 
an annual fire prevention day to be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor. 

Insurgent members of the Loyal Americans of the Re- 
public are preparing to follow the example of the Modern 
Woodmen insurgents and begin injunction proceedings to re- 
strain the Supreme Council from enforcing the increase in 
rates, which is to take effect January t. They have retained 
the lawyers who secured the similar injunction in the Sanga- 
mon County Court against the Modern Woodmen rates. 


Following the meeting of the council of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories at Chicago a meeting of the board of directors 
was held, Cecil F. Shallcross, manager of the Royal, and 
George W. Burchell, vice president of the Queen, being pres- 
ent from New York city. Plans were authorized for numer- 
ous extensions of the laboratories’ work and buildings to keep 
pace with its rapidly increasing requirements. 


The membership of the Crum & Foster companies in the 
Western Union will be terminated as soon as unanimous 
consent of all those companies to a waiver of the ninety days’ 
clause is secured, one company, through its Detroit agent, still 
objecting. This will take out of the Western Union the North 
River, Nassau, Empire City, United States, Union of Buffalo, 
Dutchess and Richmond insurance companies. 


The Alabama Insurance Department makes the following 
statement regarding negro insurance orders in its monthly 


bulletin for December: 

This department has determined at the close of the present year to force 
the negro secret orders into reliable conditions. The 1912 reports must 
show what each order has in the way of ability to meet claims upon it. 
Some of these orders are woefully inadequate both as to management and 
ability to pay obligations. 








A commemorative medal has been awarded to the Atna 
Life insurance company of Hartford by the International Ex- 
position of Hygiene at Dresden, to11, for the exhibit of the 
company, as displayed and interpreted by the American Mu- 
seum of Safety in New York in its specialized exhibit in 
Accident Prevention, Industrial Hygiene and Mortality, at 
Dresden. 

The triennial examination of the Metropolitan Life insur- 
ance company by the New York State Insurance Department 
will begin soon after January 1, and is expected to continue 
until September. The last examination of the company began 
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in 1909 and lasted two years. These triennial examinations of 
New York life insurance companies are required regularly by 
law. 


The remains of the late Vice President M. O. Brown, of 
the Westchester Fire, were interred in Graceland Cemetery, 
Chicago, on Sunday last. Mr. Brown was a resident of Chi- 
cago nearly thirty years prior to coming to New York. 
Funeral services were held in the cemetery chapel, and there 
was a large attendance of underwriters and former neighbors. 


At the annual meeting of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark just held the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: William .S. Naulty. president; Alfred S. Chap. 
man, of Newark, and Steward C. Smith, of Orange, vice presi- 
dents; executive committee, Frank Heller, Gustav S. Som- 
mer and. Fred J. Myers, of Newark, and S. G. Ayers, of Orange. 


The International Reassurance Company of Vienna has 
decided, after being in this country for a year, to withdraw 
from the casualty business and re-enter that of fire insurance. 
Accordingly, it is endeavoring to cancel its outstanding con- 
tracts with the casualty companies so that it can draw its 
deposits in this country and start with a clean slate. 


The New York Supreme Court case of Charles S. Horowitz, 
president of the New York Frame and Picture Company, 142 
Fulton street, New York, where there was a fire on January 
12, IQI11, terminated this week in a verdict of guilty of arson. 
This follows the conviction of Bruno Rotherberg of arson a week 
ago Friday for setting fire to the same store. 


The Los Angeles Life Underwriters’ Association has elect- 
ed Frank E. McMullen, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, to 
be president; Walter E. Webb, of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
first vice president; Arthur P. Chipron, of the Equitable Life, 
second vice president, and W. M. McClelland. of the Equita- 
ble Life, secretary. 


The season of the year is at hand when rebating is rampant 
in the life insurance business, and a number of the leading 
agents in Kentucky have called upon the Kentucky Insurance 
Department to enforce strictly the law against rebating, in 
hope of scaring out agents and prospects from indulging in 
the practice. 


The local agency firm of Purnell, Conover & Dudley has 
been organized in Chicago, made up of James E. Purnell, 
Jr., David Conover and L. H. Dudley.’ Mr. Conover has been 
with the Rollins & Burdick Agency, and Mr. Dudley and 
Mr. Purnell with Lyman, Richie & Co. 


The Illinois Insurance Codification Commission has re- 
sumed its hearings at Chicago. Among the witnesses heard 
this week were George H. Holt, the anti-insurance agitator; 
A. F. Dean, of the Springfield Fire and Marine, and C. H. 
Barry, of the Pennsylvania Fire. 


Reductions in the assessments on the home office and other 
property of the Prudential in Newark, N. J., aggregate $175,- 
000 on property valued at $15,000,000. The reductions fol- 
lowed appeals from assessments of properties on Broad, Mar- 
ket and Bank streets. 


The legislation committee of the California State Associa- 
tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents has prepared a number 
of bills relating to the fire insurance business for introduction 
in the California Legislature in the forthcoming session. 


{opt 
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The Illinois Insurance Department has completed an exam- 
ination of the Central Life of Ottawa, IIll., confirming its 
last annual statement. The chief criticism made was of the 
payment of stock dividends that had not been earned. 


Notice has been given by President Bush, of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, that the Bureau system, 
as contemplated by the resolutions adopted at the last annual 
meeting, has been completed. 


The Williamsburgh City of New York has transferred its 
general agency at San Francisco from the Ed. E. Potter 
Agency, where it has been for over twenty years, to the 
Associated Underwriters. 

At the annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents Sam D. Capen, of St. Louis, was elect- 
ed president, with Howard E. Gray, of Joplin, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Governor of Oregon 
establish an insurance fund and carry the risks on its own 
buildings, paying into this fund 75 per cent. of the ordinary 
premiums. ‘ 


’ 





The outstanding business of the German Fire of Indiana 
has been reinsured by the National Fire of Hartford. The 
Indiana company will retire from business and liquidate its 
affairs. 


The publicity committee of the Western Union is preparing 
for general distribution a pamphlet showing the evil effects 
of valued policy laws and their inducement to the crime of 
arson. 


The eighth anniversary of the organization of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, which reinsured the Washington Life, 
will be held in Pittsburgh January I5 to 17. 


The Railway Exchange Building in St. Louis, a twenty-one 
story structure with modern fire protection equipment, is 
carrying insurance of $1,250,000. 


The New York Insurance Department is conducting an ex- 
amination of the Netherlands Life. 





Personal. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
/Etna of Hartford: A. E, Vandeventer, special agent in Illinois. 
American Surety: Floyd E. Brisbine, assistant manager at Los Angeles, Cal. 
British-America: Albert G. Hancock, of Baltimore, general agent for Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Conservation Commissioner E, E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable Life, will 
deliver an address at the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Cleveland on January 3, on the subject of 
“The Upward Trend of Mortality in Middle Life and Old Age.” 

Rertaend Fire: James W. Newins, of Denver, special agent in the mountain 
eld 

John Hancock Mutual Life: Charles A. MacAuley, Michigan State agent, to 
succeed Charles L. Vieman, resigned, as of January 31 next; Samuel 
C. Rosenberg, general agent at Peoria, Ill., succeeding Mr. MacAuley. 

Liverpool and London and Globe: William Warren Moore, special agent for 
Cook County, IIl. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Warren C. Flynn, general agent for Indiana. 
Manhattan Life: O. C, Lake, general agent for Michigan, with headquarters 
at Detroit. 

Maryland Casualty: Davis, Thomas & Alford, local agents for Chicago. 
New York City Fire: Frank C. Burrows, of Boston, special agent for New 
England. a ; 

Union Fire of Paris: Rogers & Howes, Boston, Mass. 


Williamsburgh City: The Associated Underwriters of San Francisco have 
been appointed general agents for the Pacific Coast, succeeding Ed. E. 
Porter; E. H. Le Vert, of Atlanta, general agent for Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Missouri. 


recommends that the State 
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Mr. Lawrence H. Whiting, who has been a district manager for the Illinois 
Life, has been appointed assistant manager of the Majestic branch in 
Chicago. Mr. Whiting is a son of one of the veteran agents of the 
company, and began his. work with the Illinois Life while a student at 
the University of Chicago, working in vacations and as he could spare 
time during the year. ; 

Mr. Thomas Z. Franklin, chief engineer with the Underwriters’ Association 
of the middle department, Philadelphia, has been appointed by the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency general inspector, in its special risk de- 
partment. Mr, Franklin will be associated with R. M. Bennett, Western 
special agent, having headquarters at Chicago. 

Mr. J. L. Whitlock, Western manager for many years of the Glens Falls 
insurance company, who was recently seriously ill at Chicago, has been 
elected second vice president of the company by the directors, as 
testimony of their appreciation of his invaluable services. 


Mr. Dixwell Davenport, of the general agency of Davenport & Dooley at 
Portland, has been appointed manager for the metropolitan department 
of the National Union at San Francisco, taking effect January 1. 


Mr. William S. M. Silber has been appointed superintendent of the plate 
glass department of the Maryland Casualty Company at its New York 
office. Mr. Silber has been assistant at the New York office. 


Mr. Ira’ ¥. Archer has resigned as assistant secretary of the Tennessee 
Life of Nashville to accept the position of secretary of the Cotton States 
Life of Tupelo, Miss., now in process of organization. 

Mr. Warren C. Flynn, president of the St. Louis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has been appointed general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life for Indiana. 

Mr. Duncan McIntyre has been appointed manager of the accident and 
health department of the New England Casualty Company, succeeding 
A. S. Boyd, resigned. 

President D. W. C. Skilton, of the Phcenix of Hartford, has been seriously 
ill at his home in that city. He was reported to be slightly improving 
at last account. ° 

Mr. Peter B. Kiene, one of the best known local agents in Dubuque, Ia., 
and also an officer of the Bankers’ Life of Chicago, died from apoplexy 
December 1o. ‘ 

Mr. Charles E. Rollo, for many years connected with the Chicago local 
agency firm of Rogers & Rollo, died at Chicago on Tuesday. 

Mr. John Elton Smith, special agent of the Ohio Farmers’ insurance com- 
pany for Ohio, died at Le Roy, Ohio, December 12. 

Dr. W. P. Young, vice president of the Franklin Fire of Washington, 
D. C., died December 11. 





Casualty and Surety Insurance. 


A general meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice and Information Bureau is in session as we go to press, 
at which the various matters recommended at the meeting 
two weeks ago at the Hotel: Astor are under consideration. 
The probable objections to the plan of merit rating as pro- 
posed are being carefully gone into, but there is every pros- 
pect that the bureau will vote in favor of the centralization 
plan proposed. The meeting was largely attended. 





The governing committee of the Educational Bureau of 
the Detroit Conference, at a meeting held in Detroit Thurs- 
day, December 12, considered the amended anti-twisting bill 
adopted by the insurance commissioners in New York on 
December 5, and the committee has approved and will co- 
operate with the commissioners in the hope of having the 
bill enacted into law in all States having legislative sessions 
‘this winter. The committee considered the several names 
submitted for position of secretary, and decided upon Lieu- 
tenant Francis L. Sward, who resigns his position as professor 
of law at West Point to accept the position of secretary- 
attorney of the Educational Bureau. Mr. Sward is a graduate 
of the law department of the University of Nebraska, and also 
took the examination of the law department of the University 
of Michigan. He will enter upon the duties of his position 
at once. The bureau committee also took up for discussion 
and has almost perfected its plans for the organization of 
the field force of Detroit Conference companies, numbering 
more than 40,000 agents, into an auxiliary of the bureau. This 


Sward. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler has reinsured and taken over 
the entire steam boiler and flywheel business of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty of Baltimore. The number of 
boilers and flywheels involved in this transaction is about 
1,500 and the insurance liability taken over amounts to about 


most important work will be taken up at once by Secretary 
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$7,500,000. In June last the Hartford Steam Boiler likewise 
reinsured the entire steam boiler and flywheel business of the 
Casualty Company of America, which ranked as fourth or 
fifth company in point of volume, and in reinsuring the busi- 
ness of the Baltimore company it is the eighth instance in 
which the Hartford Steam Boiler has taken over the steam 
boiler line from as many companies. 


et —- 








According to an opinion filed by Attorney General Car- 
mody, of New York State, contracts between surety bonding 
companies and associations of bankers whereby the associa- 
tion is paid a certain overriding commission on business be- 
tween its members and the bonding company are illegal and 
in violation of the anti-rebating and anti-discrimination laws. 
The inquiry came from the Insurance Department at the re- 
quest of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, which company 
then announced that it would abide by the decision of the 
Attorney ‘General. This will probably result in a general de- 
mand for the cancellation of all similar contracts throughout 
the country. 


The Zurich Accident and Liability of Switzerland will 
transact a liability, personal accident and health insurance busi- 
ness in this country as soon as it receives its license from the 
New York State Insurance Department. The management here 
will be under Harold W. Letton, who is the United States man- 
ager for the Prussian National, and the New York metropolitan 
district will be in charge of J. G. Hilliard, with William G. 
Minner, lately of the Casualty Company of America, as manager 
of the liability department. The Zurich is one of the leading for- 
eign casualty companies, with assets of $16,000,000, and is engaged 
in business in nearly all the European countries. 





The threatened trouble in the surety field has been averted 
by the applications for membership in the Surety Association 
of America of the four outside companies, the A*tna Accident 
and Liability, the Royal Indemnity, the Globe Indemnity and the 
New England Casualty. Peace was arrived at during the course 
of a conference at 'which dinner was a feature, and it will be 
celebrated likewise at Martin’s on January 8. The committee of 
arrangements for the occasion is composed of Messrs. Richard 
Deming, W. H. Conroy and Alonzo G. Oakley, who have an- 
nounced that in place of speechmaking there will be a cabaret 
entertainment. 








A meeting of the Plate Glass Service and Information 
Bureau was held on Thursday, at which committees to organ- 
ize local boards iri Detroit, Milwaukee and Buffalo were ap- 
pointed. The London and Lancashire has resigned, owing to the 
difficulty of harmonizing the departmental organization of that 
company with the routine of the bureau requirements. The com- 
pany will not be hostile to the bureau, however. Suitable reso- 
lutions regarding the death of C. P. Eldridge, late plate glass 
manager for the Maryland Casualty Company, were adopted. 





By a decision of Justice Cohalan in a case against a New 
York State corporation the workmen’s compensation law of 
New Jersey is held to be constitutional and also not against 
the public policy of New York State. A workman was in- 
jured while the ship he was working on was stationed in 
New Jersey waters, and suit for the damages specified under 
the New Jersey law was held to be proper in the New York 
courts by the justice mentioned. 


The tentative constitution and bylaws of the proposed 
Casualty Insurance Presidents’ Association are now being 
printed and will be sent to the president of every casualty insurance 
company with an invitation to participate in the organization. 
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When a sufficient number of favorable replies have been received 
a meeting will be called, at which the details of completing the 
organization of the association will be taken up. 








The examination of the United States branch of the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance Company of Scotland by 
the New York Insurance Department, which was requested 
on behalf of the management of the company, began this 


week. 


The United States Casualty Company has reinsured the 
business of the New Amsterdam Casualty Company in the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland and 
South Carolina. 


The stockholders of the Inter-State Casualty Company of 
Alabama will vote December 20 on a proposed absorption of 
the Life and Accident insurance company of Birmingham. 





The American Assurance Company of Philadelphia has 
reinsured the personal accident business of the American 
Miners Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe is preparing to begin 
the writing of sprinkler leakage insurance. 





Official iReports. 





South Carolina Insurance Report. 





In a section of his annual report to the general assembly cov- 
ering the business of fire insurance companies in South Caro- 
line, F. H. McMaster, State insurance commissioner, says that 
‘rates of fire insurance and fire insurance rate making are not 
on a satisfactory basis in South Carolina.” 
says: 

There are 125 fire insurance companies licensed to do busi- 
ness throughout South Carolina. This does not include fifteen 
mutual assessment companies which confine their business to 
their particular counties. 

Of the 125 companies, thirty-six are what are generally known 
as trade mutuals, confining their business to such risks as cotton 
mills, cotton seed oil mills, lumber mills and the like. Two 
of the licensed stock companies confine their business to special 
hazards, one to druggists and one to lumber mills. The remain- 
eighty-seven stock companies do a general insurance business. 


The commissioner 


BUREAU MAINTAINED. 

Of the remaining eighty-seven stock fire insurance companies 
doing a general fire insurance business, fifty-nhine are members 
of what is known as the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. This association maintains a bureau for the inspection 
and classification of risks and for the making of rates. 

Of the other twenty-eight stock fire insurance companies doing 
a general business twenty-three use the rates, rules and forms of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association absolutely; four 
of the others have not followed the South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association in the one particular of making an extra increased 
charge on housesold furniture during the past year. One other 
company has not followed the association in making an extra 
increased charge on either household furniture or tenant dwell- 
ings during the past year. 

But the existence of local board agreements in practically all 
of the large towns and cities of the State has, to a very large ex- 
tent, either prevented these five companies from writing insur- 
ance on the risks mentioned or has not enabled them to write it 
without additional charge. 


AS TO COMPETITION. 


The fact, therefore, is that with the exceptions named in two 
particular classes of risks, all of the eighty-seven stock fire in- 
surance companies doing business in South Carolina charge the 
rates made by the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association. The 
existence of local board agreements among the fire insurance 
agents in the several towns gives full force and effect to the 
association rates and prevents competition in rates even if all 


of the companies outside of the association were willing to make 
variations in rates. The willingness of the five companies men- 
tioned to do so becomes a negligible quantity in effect. 


ABILITY REQUIRED. 


The classification of risks and the making of rates require 
not only expert ability and experience, but it is an expensive 
process. It is reported that it costs the members of the associa- 
tion about 2 per cent. of their premium income to do this work. 

The condition then is that fifty-nine companies in South Caro- 
lina bear this total expense; twenty-eight companies profit by 
it and contribute nothing toward it. 

It is apparent also that in an association the desire and the 
tendency will be to make such rates as will permit all members 
to make some profit. This means that the rates will be higher 
than they would be if they 
agreement. 

It is evident also that if the expense of making classifications 
and risks was borne equitably by the whole business, and not by 
only a few companies, the pro rata expense would be reduced 
to each, and ultimate cost of insurance to the public could be 
made less. It is also evident that if there was opportunitv for 
the best and most economical managements to act independently, 
that the people would get lower insurance rates. 


AN UNNATURAL CONDITION. 


Thus an unnatural and illogical condition exists in South 
Carolina. ; 

It is a modern discovery that rates made solely for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition are unjust and unfair, and should 
not be permitted. So unsupervised and unrestrained competition 
is unwise. ; 

In finding a remedy for the situation, 1t must be borne in mind 
that it is the duty of the State to prevent discrimination in rates 
as between the citizens of this State, or between citizens of this 
State and citizens of other States on risks of like hazard. Under- 
the present condition, the State has not the machinery to pass 
upon the classifications made, much less to determine the reason- 
ableness of rates as compared with other States. The making 
of rates is so intricate and is so dependent upon individual judg- 
ment and good business ability as to present obstacles almost 
insurmountable by State authority. 

The classification of risks is a simpler matter, and if the classi- 
fications be subject to the protest of all parties interested, and to 
review by competent authority, one important step in improving 
the present condition will be made. 

The necessary means for making such classifications may be 
provided equitably by requiring all companies to contribute to 
it in proportion to their premium incomes. This will remove 
the inequity whereby only a part of the business bears this 
expense, as is the case where fifty-nine companies bear the whole 
expense and the other twenty-eight companies make no con- 
tribution. 

If the State classify all risks in the State, permitting, of course, 
a review of these classifications both by the property owners 
and the companies, there will result one uniform and equitable 
classification. This will prevent discrimination in rates. It will 
equip the State with machinery for determining the equity of 
rates in South Carolina as compared with rates elsewhere. Inci- 
dentally, it will provide means for fixing relative value of prop- 
erty, tending to prevent over-insurance, and frequent consequent 
losses on that account. 

Then, by forbidding both agreement as to rates as between 
companies, and local board agreements between agents, and by 
requiring each company to file and adhere to its rates on the 


several classifications which it writes, there will be provided an - 


equitable system which, it is believed, will reduce fire insurance 
rates in South Carolina. Legislation to this end is recommended. 











Insurance Legislation. 





Colorado. 





Denver, December 12.—William Bethke, instructor in economics 
and sociology of the University of Colorado, has been requested 


by Governor Shafroth and Governor-elect Ammons to conduct . 


a bureau of investigation and information for the next session of 
the Legislature. Mr. Bethke has been released by the Board of 
Regents from the university service.during the session, so that 
he may be at liberty to comply with the Governor’s request. 
The purpose of the work is to gather from books, reports, 
(Continued'on page 617) 
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SPRINKLER SYSTEM AND TANK INSPECTIONS. 
Some Actual Cases of Disaster to and by Sprinkler Sys- 
tems—Causes—An Inspection Report Designed to 
Prevent the Overlooking of Defects. 





By T. M. Donaldson, Manager of the Sprinkler Leakage De- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty Company. 





“Whatever goes up must come down,” is a saying familiar to 
children, and a known fact to scientists. Never in the history 
of the world has a thing been built up or gone up that has not 
or shall not eventually come down, not excluding the Sphinx 
or the Pyramids. 

It is essentially necessary, therefore, with regard to automatic 
_sprinkler systems, to watch vigilantly and regularly—preferably 
at the change of each season—buildings, works and equipments, 
for as has been thoughtfully stated, “eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety.” 

In considering sprinkler system inspections, we believe it 
best to give illustrations, taken from news despatches, showing 
the necessity of regular inspections; then to point out other 














defects or inherent weaknesses in the system; then to suggest 
an inspection form. 


SUPPORTS NOT STRONG ENOUGH. 


“With a roar that could be heard blocks away, the large water 
tank of the sprinkler system, * * burst, the subsequent rush 
of water knocking out the brick foundation, breaking the sieam 
pipes of the factory adjacent thereto and scalding an employee 
from head to foot by escaping steam. The tank, which is sup- 
ported by a steel frame resting on a 24 inch wall, had in it at 
the time 15 feet of water. Its capacity is 25,000 gallons. The 
installation of the system was completed about one month ago. 
The tank was built of wood with steel hoops. * * The cause 
of the accident has not yet been determined, and is, so far, a 
matter of conjecture. The brick wall and structure, it is said, 
were tested by the factory inspector and pronounced sound. 
Members of the firm do not know to what to attribute the acci- 
dent. It is believed, however, that the iron support was not 
strong enough to hold the tank, and that it gave way.” 


90,000 GALLONS WATER CRASH THROUGH ROOF. 


“With a crash that could be heard for a long distance, the 
large tank, * * filled with 90,000 gallons of water, fell from 





FALLING TANK, CAUSED By. Dry Ror 
Heart oF TIMBER UPRIGHTS. 


BuILpING SMASHED BY A 
IN THE 


its supports 150 feet in the air last night, going completely 
through the roof of the erecting room of the machine shop. 
About $1,000 damage’ was done. 

SPRINKLER STOP BALLET. 

“If there has remained any doubt as to the fine sensitiveness 
of sprinkler systems, the last faint glow was quenched at the 
‘Follies Bergere’ on Tuesday night. It should be stated that 
the ‘Follies Bergere’ is a Parisian Revue, that scintillates through 
two separate performances, and two meals, winding up at the 
early morning hour with a champagne ballet. Among the most 
burning numbers on the program is the ballet ‘Temptation.’ The 
spectators, having put away a good hearty dinner, the little 
white tables were cleared for a feast of the other senses. The 
‘Temptation’ was in full flame, led by Mlle. Britta, sparkling 
properly as the Spirit of Champagne, when something happened. 
The sprinkler heads located over the stage opened up and 
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deluged the dancers. The management tried to attribute the 
occurrence to a careless stage mechanic, but it will go down in 
underwriter annals as a testimonial to the almost human per- 
fection of the automatic sprinkler.” 


UNEXPECTED SHOWER BATH. 


“Fifty girls were compelled to dash from their work today 
when the fire sprinkling system * * began operations and 
flooded the factory. The girls were engaged in making artificial 
flowers and decorating and arranging feathers. Suddenly a 
shower of water burst down. The operation of the sprinklers 
tapped an automatic fire alarm, and several fire crews answered. 
The salvage corps spread tarpaulins over the stock. The water 
in the sprinkler system became frozen, and when the place 
warmed up a break followed.”. 


BURSTING PIPES CAUSE SERIOUS DAMAGE, 
“The Princess Theatre was seriously damaged by water, due 
to the bursting of a: valve in a 4 inch standpipe as a result of 
the cold weather. The contents of the wholesale grocery were 





AFTER SPRINKLER TANK FALL. Causep BY RotrTEN WooDEN 
Supports. 


badly damaged by water, caused also by a broken fire supply 
pipe, believed to have burst by the cold weather. The break 
occurred on the fourth floor of the building, and in a short while 
had flooded each floor to the cellar, covering each with about a 
foot of water.” 

BURSTING OF VALVES. 


‘Damage amounting to fully $20,000 was done to stock in the 
wholesale building of by the bursting of valves in the 
sprinkling system. What caused the bursting is not known, as 
there was no danger of the pipes freezing within the building 








on Sunday. Damage estimated at $6,000, was caused in the 
———— building by the bursting of a standpipe which ex- 
tends through the centre of the building. The standpipe is 
6 inches in diameter, and has direct connections with the city 
mains. The break occurred on the sixth floor and all floors 
below the sixth were flooded.” 


SPRINKLER HEADS LET GO. 

“Automatic sprinklers attracted attention twice in the same 
night in Louisville last week. A small blaze caused the sprinkler 
heads in the building of ——-——, wholesale druggists, to fuse, 
and the resulting flow not only put out the fire, but did a great 
deal of damage to stock, the loss from this cause being about 
$3,000. The leaking water finally attracted attention. In the 
building of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, paint and oil jobbers, 
the sprinklers let go for no apparent reason. The firemen at- 
tributed it to defective piping, while it was also suggested, 
seriously, that the excessive heat might have had something to 
do with it.. The incidents were commented upon by inspection 
authorities as showing the advisability of watchman service in 
connection with sprinklered risks. 


WHAT AN INSPECTOR SHOULD LOOK FOR. 

Some of the causes of tank collapses, precipitations and leak- 
ages for which the inspector should constantly look are as 
follows: 

(1-) Freezing; excessive pressure; loose hangers; settlement of 
buildings or parts thereof; settlement of tanks onto risers; belts, 
unguarded, near pipes; wearing out of packing on valves; de- 
fects in castings; overloading floors; light castings and heavy 
pressure; neglect to drain and put on dry pipe valves; alternat- 
ing systems in exposed places during winter:months, which, if 
undiscovered, would result in the bursting of pipes. 

(2) Sun’s rays through skylights; pendent heads on dry systems 
in extremely cold climates, from condensation of moisture; ex- 
traordinary heat and heads of low degree; belts, unguarded, near 
heads; chemical action on pipes and heads; disintegration of 
fusing material on old heads; carelessness of employees, handling 
stock, hanging or leaning things on or against pipes, leaving 
open in cold weather—windows, doors, ventilators, hatchways, 
monitors and other openings, which, if undiscovered, would re- 
sult in the discharge from heads. 

(3) Use of timber, which, when exposed, is unduly subject to 
rot; filling tanks before concrete or masonry is thoroughly dried to 
the core; neglect of tanks and supports, resulting in rot, rust, 
corrosion and decay; defects in casting or rolling of metal sup- 
ports; constant vibration or jarring of building; inadequate sup- 
ports; inadequate size of bearing plates under tank supports; 
crumbling of cement and mortar; flat hoops; faulty construction; 
heating water in tanks to too high a temperature; using old 
buildings without consulting architects to carrying strength and 
builders as to condition of building; overloading floors, which, 
if undiscovered, would result in the collapse or precipitation of 
tanks. 

(4) Carelessness in maintenance of system; uninstructed em- 
ployees, especially new ones; alarms out of order; no alarms on 
some systems; watchmen not visiting all parts of plant; concealed 
spaces in which sprinklers are located not known or indicated 
in some manner, which, if undiscovered, would result in excessive 
losses. 

IN THE INSPECTION OF A SPRINKLER SYSTEM, 
much must be left to the initiative of the inspector. Care, there- 
fore, must be exercised in selecting him to see that he is a tech- 
nically trained mechanic, with practical experience in the inspec- 
tion of sprinklered risks and knows where to find, and when he 
has found faulty construction and inadequate supports, he should 
be able to figure strains and stresses. 

Such an inspector should not be hampered too much by set 
form in reporting defects, but should be allowed to report all 
dangerous conditions in his own way, with drawings or sketches, 
when needed to fully explain or illustrate his case. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE INSPECTION FORM, 
Policy No. rec. ee tae aadats ah hes iene Ae oa 
Name of Assured 


0 0 Bie ce 0's © wees 0 fete 06 ae 0 6 © 0) a 0 © 0 0s ban) CNS INES a) piaieleT ela) 
O10 0 018 Ce 0.0.6 0.0 0 0 6 66 bende ce a's 0 $e 0 0 0 0 6 6 oe 88s 0 Wee ee) SURES Ale 
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BuiSinieS ». Pacsce hints PA ities, tiecary note g Whore onele 42 Tacs let ate 

Date of Inspection 

1. Portion of building(s) occupied by assured 

(a) If more-than one building in group, make sketch 

showing ground plan of buildings, number of stories 

to.each and show=slocation \of stank. .)sne seers 

2. How many stories, basements and cellars to building or 
balldings te Soa actus oer ions end seen nae « aietelste 

3. Are there any attics or concealed spaces which are 
sprinkled ? 
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Pm ALreron SLICK. (Of ASSUTEH Ta wordt peat me. ol dee ek, cs 
ee Native. ot .construction of, biilding.) 4 0../.ec.c.ccne. 
(Fireproof, ordinary or mill construction) 

Or “Nature of machinery of assured... .:.....-.cccderae sss 
(Electrical or ordinary.) 

7. Is a regular watchman on duty within the premises of the 
assured described above, at all times (including Sun- 

days and holidays) when the same is not open for 
DUSINESS Fortean tins Gir Se enneetnat. Sx mits Is he familiar 

MI Sh tii ery Steir eee on os iutace nee, seks 

Wael ias: heya tinte, CetectOGr eke oy kes ee ee 

(b) Does he enter every part of risk? ..........0... cece 
(c)*-Isitheré an, outside, watchman? 2.) .nces sea eas ae be 

(d) Length of time between rounds.................00. 
Ginsider watenian yam eaw ieee fn ake ee 

POM Esa Watchtiatinen. Lane tint roc cn nica tie bance es 

(e) Who furnished information regarding watchman?... 
(Get this information from reliable source) 

EMmSe OOLS -WOOd OF GeMente s,s ocus neelecwenvceoecc oun ee 
g. Are floors double, single or otherwise? ...............0005 
Panpenne- they itched wd scuppers? {2060S sy kos lew sb eh 
Mipeerive .theter ary Outlets Pore st hows sow eac ce eee eee ve 

10. Has the assured or any other tenant in the building ever 
had a damage by water, if so, state the cause........ 

11. What protection has been provided against freezing?...... 
(a) Location of check valve in steam coil to tank....... 

12. Are walls or ceilings stained from previous leaks?........ 
13. Are goods kept a safe distance from sprinkler heads, and 


is there a clear space near ceilings? 





Wreck CAUSED BY TIMBER Supports GivING Way, ACCOUNT OF 


Dry Ror. 

PSM STOCKMODCTT OF CASEU.2 a 'sire's oa ova cleietind cs eeaye ees enae 
15. Is stock skidded (raised from floors on skids) ?.......... 
16. State nature of business of tenants on floors above, paying 
particular attention as to whether dye stuffs, inks or 

any other stocks are stored or used which would 

Den ater emer aier. StAS ! . cs. Hes fc sete ae ¥ ocde,s ene 

17. Which floors of the building are finished as to walls and 
calmos* ctatennnish Om each: oor? 1... 2 mite nce 
ieeiuyvpe Of head and serial numbers... 46.40.00. cade sie a. 
(a). Manufacturer’s name and where made?............ 

19. When was sprinkler system installed and by whom?...... 
20. Is tne sprinkler system supplied with an automatic 
ICI Ue hag eR TT Me Colca bln gcoue tee ee 

2t. Where do the alarm bells ring, inside of buildings, outside 
of buildings, central station or where?.............. 

22. Is the sprinkler system equipped with the A. D. T. Super- 
WISOuVa afd alVier A latinie Ss CL vICelne c.f stics hence res 

23. If outside watchman, can he hear the alarm?............ 
(a) Is risk on a populous thoroughfare or close to some 
public building where alarm would attract attention 

Bye Waiiloiabenos em olginns Mae OO DR Eein api cenACn ROL cere 

24. Are any heads exposed to violence, freezing or to swing- 


UPA S RPLACK ELSES SAG tc Fate tng cb ene nists ote aes 
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(Heads on dry system in excessively cold climates ‘should be 
upright. ) 
26. 


27. Is there an accessible cut-off and drain on each floor and 
GACTHT PISER CLNTS come aa hd tol age SOR ce a ee rar tees 

(If not, state where they are, and how many) .......... 

28. Are tanks located on roof proper, on steel or wood tower 
erected on roof or on an independent tower?........ 


CC, ee a ee ry 


29. How many, and what is capacity of each?..............-. 
(a) Areal supportssand walls:safet: nee. Gee nee oe 

(b) Are they gravity or pressure tanks?..............-- 

30. If tanks are open, is there any danger of overflowing?.... 
31. Does overflow discharge directly onto roof, or into sewers? 
If onto roof, are downspouts caged to prevent débris 

hot, etm. clospinetsaime (0. ooen teers ae oe nie 

32. Are pressure tanks equipped with safety valves and pres- 
SUTE PATIGESIE Ny ary ee ede: hele ere ne pe Oe Ne 

33. What kind of tanks are used? (If wood, state kind of 
hoops used and their condition, pay particuiar atten- 

tion if hoops are: fat peeves. me tris Me ee 

34. Do the risers pass through the floors or stair wells?...... 
Breeyy Hat. is. the, water pressure tgs oreo ee ooeee eee 
(a) Is there any danger of excess pressure?...........- 

36. How are the tanks and exposed mains protected from 
EUCCZITIOS Poi ele eae NEL Onn. cle ett Se Oe ere 

37. Are there any defects in any part of the system?.......... 
38. Are any house or plumbing tanks under or above or in 
close proximity.to isprinklertanks?:- uc. o. ). esse 

39. Is sprinkler system and building completed in every de- 
tail, or are repairs,-alterations, additions, or exten- 

sions being made? If the latter, describe fully on 

Backs. Of nx Epohtt Ayetardae nn aria dere pee cer ee ee eee 

HO se basement’ properly: drained t4 >... ntametacen lk ve. 
41. Are there any concealed spaces or blind attics equipped 
With Ssprinklensit Saaremaa cee sce oe 

42. What protection from freezing is provided in such 
DIACESL pecia phate Coe Cais Ra eo Oe ee 

43. What is the general condition of the building; that is, is 
everything in good repair, window panes 1n and covers 

to openings all in good condition, ‘etc.?.............. 


Cee ee ees e ee een eee ere renee eseeeeve 


Signature of Inspector. 


A SPECIAL INSPECTION 
should be made of all risks prior to the cold weather to see 
that due care is exercised to keep up ample steam pressure 
nights, Sundays and holidays (particularly when holidays pre- 
cede or follow Sundays), that all window panes are in and tight, 
that all cornices, skylights, monitors, ventilators, attics or con- 
cealed spaces and other parts of buildings are in proper condition, 
so as to prevent the admission of cold air, that shipping room 
doors and trap doors on roofs, skylights and windows are kept 
closed, that sprinkler piping in hallways, driveways, entrances, 
elevators, monitors, ventilators, attics or concealed spaces, etc., 
are wrapped or placed on a dry system, or in other ways pro- 
tected against freezing, that gravity tanks and covers are both 
in good condition, as well as trap doors to same, and that tanks 
are kept free from ice, both inside and outside, as the accumula- 
tion of ice on the outside of a gravity tank often results in the 
elimination of part of the safety factor. Sprinkler systems are 
more liable to freeze in the small pipes and burst at the sprinkler 
heads. Such pipes, where more than ordinarily exposed, should 
be insulated with frost proof material. Where this is done, care 
should be exercised not to obstruct the sprinkler head. In winter 
weather, eaves of buildings, over or near skylights, should be 
kept free of icicles. 

Twenty-two thousand, five hundred dollars is the amount paid 
by one sprinkler leakage company for twenty-two freezing losses, 
during one winter month. The largest loss was $10,685, while . 
the smallest was $112. If each of the companies writing sprinkler 
leakage insurance had the same proportionate experience as to 
business written, the aggregate loss must have been immense. 
During that month, the temperature dropped very low and sud- 
denly, and remained low over a week end, catching many risks 
from Montreal, Canada, to El Paso, Tex., with steam down to 
the minimum and temperature below normal. The moral of 
this is to show the need of unusual care to keep up steam over 
week ends, particularly when a holiday precedes or follows a 
Saturday or Monday. The following extracts from news dis- 
patches will illustrate: 

“The sprinkler leakage insurance companies during the present 
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cold. snap have been disastrously affected by losses resulting from 
freezing of pipes, tanks, sprinkler heads, etc., and have had fe- 
ported to them thirty losses averaging $1,000 each, the largest 
loss was at the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company’s warehouse, 
which, it is estimated, will be $15,000. As all companies receive 
only about $30,000 premiums a year, the whole 1912 premiums 
are exhausted in the first half month of the year.” 

“Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City, Cincinnati and other cities 
in the Middle West are similarly affected.” 

“Warning postal cards are being sent out to most St. Louis 
houses equipped with sprinkler systems to keep up the tempera- 
ture. There have been reported altogether in St. Louis more 
than forty sprinkler leakage losses.” 

INTERESTING FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

One sprinkler will shower over an area of 80 square feet, and, 
like a clean cut break in a half inch pipe, will discharge 1,350 
gallons of water in half an hour. 

A sprinkler head opening partially may not operate the auto- 





40 Ton SprRINKLER TANK WiutH 10,000 GALLONS OF WATER 
Broke THROUGH Roor—DAMAGE $25,000. 


matic alarm. Water may run from Saturday until. Monday 
without attracting attention. 

Five sprinkler heads will discharge approximately as much 
water as one fire engine stream. 

A clean cut break in a 1 inch pipe will discharge 5,400 gallons 
of water in half an hour. 

A clean cut break in a 6 inch pipe will discharge 15,000 gallons 
of water in six minutes. 

A break in the sprinkler system below the alarm valve means 
no alarm, but a great loss. 

Water weighs (United States Standard) 8% pounds to the 
gallon; 20,000 gallons of water would weigh 166,066 pounds, or 
80% tons. 

The tremendous weight of a tank filled with water, which is 
concentrated over a very small part of a building, constitutes a 
serious menace to property and life. 

The collapse (bursting asunder) of a tank means the instant 
discharge of the entire contents. 

The precipitation (sudden downfall) of a tank on account of 
inadequate or defective supports, means mashing, grinding, rip- 
ping, tearing and wrecking of everything in its way. , 

A precipitated tank usually. goes down intact, without dis- 
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charging any of its contents, until it is permanently checked in 
its flight by striking the earth. 

About two-thirds of the damage done at time of a tank pre- 
cipitation is caused by the impact when the tank hits and wrecks 
the building and its contents, and by the continued flight through 
the building of the materials comprising the tank, tank platform, 
and tank supports. ; 

About one-third or less of the damage resulting from a tank 
precipitation is caused by water which is finally discharged or 
that leaks from the tank. 

A policy that covers only a discharge or leakage of water, does 
not cover the damage by impact, which is the larger part of the 
loss. 

The averting of accident by mechanical inspection of sprinkler 
systems, made by experts every three months, means more than 
the paying of a loss. It may mean the saving of great expense, 
which would be imposed by law as damages for the loss of life, 
limb or property, and it may mean the prevention of loss of 
customers, profits and the use and occupancy of premises. 


SOME PHASES OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


An Address Delivered Before the Insurance Society of New 
York on December 17, 1912, by Mr. Edwin W. DeLeon, 
President, Casualty Company of America. 


The greatest step forward in the evolution of the social policy 
of the nation, since the emancipation of the negro through the 
Civil War, is the transition, now going on, from the antiquated, 
delusive and inequitable doctrine of employers’ liability, founded 
upon negligence, to the modern, humane and equitable principle 


| of workmen’s compensation, under which indemnity is paid for 


injury or death resulting from accidents of occupation. The funda- 


| mental thought underlying the whole theory of workmen’s com- 


pensation has been stated so often, and in so many various ways 
by statesmen, economists, theorists and practical advocates of the 


| plan, that any extended explanation by me is unnecessary. I 


will merely say, briefly, for the benefit of those who may not 


| be entirely familiar with the subject, that the basis of all work- 
/ men’s compensation laws is the principle that the economic cost 


of industrial accidents should not be met by the employer or 
by the workman alone, but should be assutned by each in fair 
proportion, and should be distributed over the entire cost of the 
industry, and be ultimately paid in a manner as to cause the least 
possible disturbance to the trade or business concerned. 

Those of us who have diligently followed the development of 
this great social movement during the past five or more years 
have been often discouraged and wearied, not less by the selfish, 
hysterical utterances of the representatives of labor than by the 
misrepresentations and fallacies urged by capitalists and em- 
ployers. It is not only just, but fitting to say, therefore, that 
the casualty insurance companies have—in spite of the mistaken 
attitude of a few officials toward workmen’s compensation, largely 
in the early days of the discussion—consistently and persistently 
advocatea any plan that best suited the needs of the whole 
people and stand ready, now as always, to lend their help in the 
accomplishment of the results proposed by any such law. 

The casualty insurance companies hail with joy the advent 
of workmen’s compensation, and with equal joy relegate em- 
ployers’ liability to the rubbish heap. Let us not assume, however, 
that the millenium has been reached for employers or workmen 
or that this vast question, that may be called the problem of 
the equal distribution of economic’ loss, has been satisfactorily 
answered. 


Thirteen States, the number that originally constituted these 
United States, have enacted workmen’s compensation laws under 
one form or another and in many other States commissions are 
at work and legislation is impending. Speaking generally, the 
system provided for in twelve States is elective, and in one State 
is compulsory. There are, however, several phases of the elective 
system that may be interesting to know about. In California, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, compensation is elective as to em- 
ployees, but is compulsory as to the State and its municipalities. 
In Nevada, compensation is compulsory for employer, but .elec- 
tive for employee. Ohio provides a State co-operative plan, 
under which the employer pays 90 per cent. of the cost, and the 
employeee pays 10 per cent. Washington has enacted a State 
compulsory compensation law. 

THERE IS A WIDE DIVERGENCE 
as to the industries affected by these various acts, for in six 
States certain enumerated employments only called “dangerous” 
or “especially dangerous” are subject to the act. In two States, 
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all employees (except casual employment) are included, and in 
five States, all employees (except domestic service, farm labor 
and casual employment) are subject to the act. 

While these variations serve to differentiate these laws from 
each other, there is one cardinal principle underlying this entire 
legislation that strikes at the very root of the question. The law 


of workmen’s compensation has given the first real vital impetus - 


in America to the theory of accident prevention that has brought 
to a high state of efficiency the great manufacturing industries 
of Europe, and will in time establish in this country standards 
of safety, under which the life, limb and health of the workman 
will be adequately safeguarded and his productive capacity greatly 
enhanced. 

The first Co-operative Safety Congress, held at Milwaukee, 
September 30 to October 5, 1912, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, was the expres- 
sion of the awakened interest felt by practical business men in 
the new movement for the conservation of human life. John 
Kirby, Jr., of the Dayton Manufacturing Company, and president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, sounded the key- 
note of the congress when he said: “The dawn of a new era 
in conservation is at hand. It is the workman and his family 
that are chiefly to be considered in this whole matter; for no 
amount of money will outweigh in value a single human life. 
A conservative estimate of the economic loss in this country 
through industrial accidents places it at more than $250,000,000 
each year. This is more than 200,000 workmen could earn in 
twelve months at $4 a day apiece.” 

It was developed at the safety congress that the experience of 
a large number of industries in the last five years, during which 
they have taken up the subject of accident prevention and safety 
in a businesslike way, had demonstrated that it is possible to 
reduce the number of days lost from injury over 50 per cent. 
and to reduce the deaths and serious-injuries from 50 to 75 per 
cent. Experience of leading manufacturers has also proved that 
this conservation of human life is a good business proposition 
and that it pays in dollars and cents by increased efficiency of 
production and economy of operation. 

An interesting and remarkable fact was made known at this 
safety congress that not more than one-third of the reductions 
in accidents have been accomplished through the use of any me- 
chanical guard or device, and that two-thirds have been the result 
of organization and education, including rigid inspection, careful 
instruction, adequate supervision and strict ‘discipline, 


ONE VERY PRONOUNCED PHASE 


of the universal movement for workmen’s compensation is the 
tendency toward monopolistic State insurance schemes, some of 
which are radical and socialistic in the extreme. 

A brief survey of the present situation will indicate the wide- 
spread activity in that direction: 

New York.—The Bayne-Sullivan bill, introduced last year, 
providing for State insurance along lines similar to the Ohio 
law will be pressed for passage in the coming session of the 
Legislature under the auspices of the American Federation of 
Labor. Representatives of labor organizations throughout the 
State openly declare themselves in favor of a State insurance 
system, and against the casualty insurance companies. 

Oxnt10.—A constitutional amendment adopted at a recent special 
election authorizes the Legislature to enact a compulsory work- 
men’s compensation law, providing insurance by means of a 
State fund. It is more than likely that such legislation will be 
passed this winter. 

Massacuusetts.—FEfforts made during the past two years to 
give the Massachusetts Employees Insurance Association a mo- 
nopoly of the business of workmen’s compensation will be re- 
newed this year, and if successful, the insurance companies will 
be driven out of the State. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—lhe Manufacturers’ Association is promoting 
a bill for State insurance, and will doubtless make an effort to 
secure its passage this year, in spite of the fact that the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, appointed to draft a law, has rejected 
the bill. 

InpIANA.—A strong sentiment is developing in favor of State 
insurance, encouraged by the manufacturers’ associations through- 
out the State. 

Iowa.—The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission has reported to the governor in favor of an 
act to create a State mutual insurance company having a monop- 
oly. The Manufacturers’ Association is reported as in favor of 
a State mutual scheme of compensation for acident and illness, 
both employers and employees contributing. 

CALIFORNIA.—lT he workmen’s compensation act in force is not 
generally adopted and the Industrial Accident Board is desirous 
of devising some plan to make the act more effective. This may 


take the shape of compulsory compensation, in view of a con- 
stitutional amendment adopted last year permitting compulsory 
workmen’s compensation. 

In Connecticut, Delaware, West Virginia, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Colorado and Oregon, commissions are at work, whose reports 
will doubtless be submitted to their Legislatures this winter, 
but it is impossible to predict at this time what recommendations 
will be made. 

In an address on “The Attitude of Present Day Supervision,” 
delivered by William T. Emmet, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, at the sixth annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, December 6, he sounded what may be 
térmed a note of warning regarding State insurance in its 
broadest meaning with the statement that “we are living in a 
time of intellectual and political upheaval, and in the forefront 
of every progressive program throughout the world today, we 
find, in crystallized form, this demand that the State shall take 
over the business of insurance and conduct it. We find, indeed, 
that in several of the European nations, elaborate systems of 
State insurance are now in force, and that similar projects, dif- 
fering from each other in details, but not in principle, are being 
inaugurated in some of our own States. There has, as yet, been 
no prohibition against private capital going into the insurance 
business in competition with the Government, although this may 
well follow if the experiments which have already been started 
in the direction of State insurance prove in the least successful. 


SPLENDID AS HAVE BEEN THE RESULTS 


of private enterprise in building up this great business to its 
present state of efficiency, | am not one of those who believe 
that the movement in the direction of governmental absorption 
of the insurance business is likely to die out very quickly. The 
undercurrent is setting the other way. The people in their 
organized capacity feel surer of themselves than they ever felt 
before—surer of their right to invade the realm of private busi- 
ness to its uttermost limits, and surer of their ability to produce 
better results through governmental agencies than have ever been 
produced through private enterprise. The growing demand for 
State insurance is based, of course, on the fundamental propo- 
sition that insurance is a universal need, an absolute public 
necessity.” 


A GLANCE AT THE PRACTICAL RESULTS 


of the Washington State Compulsory Compensation law during 
its first year of operation does not bear out the claim of economi- 
cal administration advanced by advocates of State insurance. 
The Washington Industrial Commission apparently finds the ex- 
penses of administering the State insurance law increasing heavily 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1911-12 was $150,000. The 
amount asked for the year 1913-14 is $250,000, an increase of 
$100,000. The premiums or assessments on employers coming 
within the act will aggregate about $1,000,000, and on that basis, 
the appropriation, which is similar to the expense account of a 
stock company, equals 25 per cent. of the premium account. 
These figures indicate that the utterances of the demagogue and 
the politician regarding the economy of administering State in- 
surance are but fallacies and that our experience in America is 
likely to be similar to that of other countries where State insur- 
ance is in vogue, as in Germany where the cost of administration 
has become so great as to be a serious burden upon the industries 
of the country. 

It is highly interesting and instructive, however, to review the 
first year’s operations, ending September 30, 1912, of the Wash- 
ington Act, as published by the State Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission, The total amount paid into the State fund was $980,445. 
The amount paid for claims was $445,527, and the reserve on 
approved claims was $243,984. The balance in the fund was 
$290,933. The employers listed and assessed numbered 5,750. 
The number of employees listed and protected was 130,000, The 
total number of accidents reported was 11,806; claims allowed 
numbered 6,984; claims disallowed, suspended and waived 2,256. 
Gross expenses of commission,. $107,868. Total funds handled 
by commission, $1,088,313. Expenses of commission, 9.9 per 
cent. 

The first pensioner under the act was awarded $25 per month 
in October, 1911, since which date the list has grown to 235 
widows, fatherless children and dependent parents, with a 
monthly payroll of $2,364. The monthly average of accidents 
has increased inevitably with a better understanding of the law 
and the growing tendency toward claim making. In February, 
1912, accident reports averaged about 800 monthly, in September 
about 1,000. 

THE QUESTION OF CASUAL EMPLOY MENT 
was one of the hardest problems for the commission to solve, 
as it has been under all workmen’s compensation acts in every 
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country. In the words of the secretary of the commission, “the 
farmer who lets a contract for a barn, cattle shed or pig pen; 
the private person who builds himself a bungalow by day labor; 
the business man who puts up a grand stand, dancing pavilion 
or boathouse; the rancher who ‘hires out’ a land clearing job; 
the property owner who ‘hires help’ to paint his hotel, block or 
apartment house; all of these operations are extremely difficult 
to list and assess. Practically never does the commission hear 
of them except when an accident occurs; then both employer 
and employee hasten to contribute and demand compensation 
respectively. In one typical case, the contribution of the em- 
ployer, who was discovered only ‘after a carpenter has lost his 
eye through a flying nail, was $3. 85, while the accident cost the 
employers. of Class 5 $1, 064. 60.” 


SOME IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE RESULTS 


have been disclosed through the operations of various classes 
of employers. In Class 10, lumbering, logging, etc., where the 
law permits a rate of $2. 50 per hundred dollars of ‘payroll, the 
assessments for seven months created a fund of $324,102, of 
which claims were paid amounting to $206,146, with a reserve 
of $117,366, leaving a net balance of only $590 in the fund. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the flat cost of compensation in this 
class is $1.46 per hundred dollars of payroll. Class 46, powder 
manufacturers, about which so much has been said in derogation 
of Washington State Insurance Law, because of the Chehalis 
powder explosion and the extinction of the fund through this 
disaster, makes this interesting exhibit: 


Ten per cent. of payrolls for October, November, De- 
cember; <TOTT A003). leach: «chasop oes chet mee nee eset $3,956 
Shortages amtiary ,e1O12.. 1. racks eeen eens eegeereuene iver 4,303 
Ten per cent. of payrolls, January to October, 1912..... 11,812 
“otal deere eer eee Mp rs fh pts oe ee $20,071 
Less pension reserves and burial allowances............ 8,259 
$11,812 

Penalty on Imperial Powder Company for employing 
two “girls Sunder ager trectinceaictomey ner ae nn Pais. 1,297 
Balanceltoncredit or tundeit) paid aera Eee peste ier $13,109 


These figures indicate that a rate of 5 per cent. would have been 
adequate to pay the claims in the powder mill class, even with 
the Chehalis victims compensated in full under the act. 


SOME EXTRAORDINARY AND UNEXPECTED RESULTS 


were disclosed in a few classes, notably Class 14, street railways. 
The rate allowed by law is $3 per hundred dollars of payroll 
and the commission collected the statutory 75 cents for the first 
three months, -whereas only 23 cents per hundred dollars was 
required to pay claims in this class, in spite of the liberal rulings 
made in compensating claimants. Compensation was paid to a 
conductor who was beaten by a passenger; to a motorman who 
was assaulted by a truck driver, and even to a conductor’! who 
was bitten by a dying dog, run over by the car. The commission 
points with pride to the fact that out of nearly 12,000 accident 
reports, only twenty-three appeals were taken to the courts, and 
of these, three were withdrawn and three tried, the remainder 
being still pending. The Attorney General instituted forty-three 
suits against defaulting employers to collect the premiums due 
to the accident fund. Seventeen of these suits were settled before 
judgment, four were settled subsequent to judgment, and in 
several cases, judgments have been entered, but not yet collected. 
Two suits were discontinued, as-it was found that the act did 
not apply. Thirteen suits.were still pending at the end of the 
first year of operation. The secretary of the commission justifies 
the experiment of State insurance with this extraordinary state- 
ment: “When the act was under discussion in the Legislature, 
and even after it had become effective, the statement was made 
repeatedly that no State commission, without the spur of profit, 
could administer the law without wasting thousands of dollars. 
‘No State,’ said the law’s critics, ‘can do business as cheaply as 
a private company.’ And yet, where the private casualty com- 
pany is spending over 60 per cent. to handle its business, the 
State is doing it for 9 9-10 per cent. “The German Imperial 
system of compensation costs 12 8-Io per cent. for administration. 
The Washington commission makes this showing, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy cost of installing a bookkeeping system, buying 
desks, typewriters, adding machines, equipping local offices, pay- 
ing rent and with a necessarily heavy traveling expense.” 

IT submit that while the figures given in the report, some of 


| which I have quoted, appear to bear out the claims of the com-— 
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mission, these figures must be taken as they stand and without 
comparing the results in Washington with any other State system 
of workmen’s compensation in the world, for on the face of it 
the apparently impossible has been accomplished. It is difficult, 
moreover, to reconcile the figures of the commission, in many 
respects, ‘with the known experience under other workmen’s. 
compensation acts; for example, as regards medical expense, 


which is given as $4,653, or .42 per cent. of the total income. It. 


is well known that the “first aid” cost of employers’ liability 
policies averages from 5 to to per cent. of the premiums, and 
that the medical expense under workmen’s compensation policies. 
is considerably higher, as in France, where the medical cost of 
companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance in IQII 
was 13.97 per cent. of the total premium income. It follows, 
therefore, that if the figures of the Washington commission are 
correct, either the doctors are paid a mere pittance for their 
services or claimants are not receiving adequate medical atten- 
tion. It is likewise inconcéivable, as reported by the commission, 
that the cost of compensation for brick manufacturing is only 
.13 per $100 of payroll; for textile workers .12; for laundries .17, 
and for street railway employees .23, as previously stated. These 
considerations force the student of this subject to conclude either 
that the conditions in Washington are not comparable to con- 
ditions existing anywhere else on earth, or that the conclusions 
arrived at, and the promises held out by the commission are 
deceptive and illusory, and that the people of Washington may 
find out in a few years that they have been chasing a rainbow 
and have been overtaken by a tempest. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PHASE, 


however, of this great question of workmen’s compensation is 
the future trend of legislation and how far it will be possible 
to secure uniform laws in general, and particularly as between 
States that are competitors, financially and commercially. A 
conference will be held on Friday, December 20, under the 
auspices of the National Civic Federation, to consider whether it 
will be possible to agree upon the essentials of a bill that will 
be satisfactory to all those interested in a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law for New York State. As a basis for discussion, it is 
suggested that three things are essential to the interests of the 
workman: 

(1) That the right to compensation, and the amount of it for 
particular injuries or deaths, be so definite as to leave as little 
as possible for controversy or difference of opinion, as to the 
injured workman’s right to and amount of compensation. 

(2) That the workman or his family be so protected in the 
making of their settlements after injury that advantage cannot 
ie taken of them or an unjust or delayed settlement forced upon 
them. 

(3) That the workman and his dependents be secured against 
the insolvency of the employer or other contingency, so that the 
payment of his compensation will be sure and certain. 

As to the form of act to be passed, it is tacitly conceded that 
an “elective” act is desirable. Many questions arise, however, as 
to the best plan of administering the law. If the act is elective, 
shall the employer be automatically subject to the act, if he does 
not reject it, or shall he be required to take some affirmative 
action before he becomes subject to its provisions? Shall the 
schedule of compensation fix definitely the specific amount pay- 
able for particular injuries and for deaths? Shall a State board 
be created with authority to administer the act and to supervise 
the payments thereunder? Shall a State insurance plan alone 
be permitted, under which employers who so desire may pay 
the premiums charged by the State, and their workmen be com- 
pensated out of this fund; or shall employers who do not wish 
to pay into the State fund, but desire to insure the payment of 
compensation through mutual companies or associations, be al- 
lowed to do so; or shall employers who do not desire ‘to con- 
tribute to the State fund or to insure in mutual companies or 
associations be permitted to insure in stock companies? Shall 
employers of unquestioned solvency, who do not desite to insure 
under any of the forms mentioned, be permitted to carry their 
own fisk, subject to the approval of a State board or commission? 
Shall employers whose application to carry their own risk is denied 
by the State board or commission be permitted to do so, by giv- 
ing bond guaranteeing payment of compensation? Shall the com- 
pensation provided by insurance policies be payable by law directly 
to the employee and not through the employer? Shall all insur- 
ance plans be required by law to assume the entire liability of 
the employer? Shall the compensation provided by the act be 
the exclusive remedy of the workman? Shall the employee be 
required to contribute to the cost of insuring the payment of 
compensation? 
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“Mary, Jane, Jack and Jones pet their true and fancied ills, 

Beeuearacis bruised and shaken bones, and insurance pays their 
ills, 

Meanwhile on Insurance Row, every chief has nerve protration, 

Pulses weak and spirits low; workmen’s compensation— 

See the gulf to which they rush, a scene of coming desolation, 

Their coffers empty, all hope crushed; workmen’s compensation.” 


SOME INTERESTING. CASES 


have already appeared under compensation acts that are fairly 
indicative of what we may expect in much larger measure here- 
after. A New Jersey court decided recently that under the com- 
pensation law of that State an injured employee whose injury 
resulted in dismemberment can collect not only the weekly 
indemnity provided for during the time of his disability, but, in 
addition, the specific amount payable for the particular dismem- 
berment. The case in question consisted of an injury resulting 
in the loss of a finger, and the court held that under the law 
the injured was entitled to full wages for thirty-five weeks for 
the loss of his finger and, in addition, half wages for the full 
period from date of accident until the stump healed. The case 
has been appealed and the decision of the higher court is awaited 
with interest, particularly by the casualty companies. 

In another recent New Jersey case the injured was willing to 
settle his claim for $2,000, but the court refused to allow a settle- 
ment for less than provided by the act, and held that in this 
case called for the payment of $10 a week for 400 weeks, a total 
of $4,000. The judge before whom the case was brought held 
that the injured was entitled to the full amount payable under 
the law, and that the payment of a lump sum would be an 
evasion of the law and would defeat one of the important pur- 
poses of the act, which was to prevent injured employees from 
getting money in a lump sum and squandering it. An amusing 
but significant illustration of the gradual extension of the com- 
pensation principle is shown in a case decided this month by the 
Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, where a bartender, on 
refusing to give a free drink to a customer, was stabbed and 
seriously injured, requiring medical services, and being com- 
pelled to quit work while his wound was healing. The proprietor 
of the place was insured under the workmen’s compensation act, 
but the question arose as to whether the bartender’s injury was 
one “arising out of and in the course” of his employment. The 
Accident Board so decided and awarded compensation to the 
injured man. It may therefore be assumed that personal injury 
received at the hands of incensed customers is one of the risks 
of the occupation of serving drinks in a public saloon or café. 


AMID THE TURMOIL AND STRIFE OF LEGISLATORS 


and doctrinaires in the struggle to frame and enact into law the 
many workmen’s compensation schemes now in contemplation, it 
is fortunate indeed that the contending factions can agree upon 
at least one great economic truth; i. e., that an accident prevented 
is a benediction, and an injury compensated is an apology. The 
force of this doctrine is well illustrated by the experience in 
Massachusetts for the first five months under the workmen’s 
compensation act effective July 1, 1912. During this period, end- 
ing November 30, 40,000 accidents were reported to the Industrial 
Accident Board, and of that number, 32,000 or 80 per cent. were 
not entitled to compensation under the act, because the disability 
did not continue for over two weeks. It is difficult to realize 
that such a large percentage of accidents would be excluded 
under any well conceived compensation act, but the fact that it 
is so, emphasizes the incalculable value of skilled inspection and 
scientific accident prevention that would eliminate a large number 
of these preventable accidents. I believe, therefore, that the 
dominant phase of the workmen’s compensation movement in 
this country is the concentrated effort toward industrial safety 
and the prevention of accidents, and that this beneficent work 
will go forward hand in hand with the great humanitarian prin- 
ciple of compensation, to spread hope and encouragement among 
the toilers of the nation and to transmit to future generations the 
heritage of sound minds and sound bodies that will bring to our 
beloved country the blessings of peace and prosperity. 





Twenty-five Reasons for Insuring. 


“TN. in Insurance Mail. 








Because life insurance is the soundest scheme ever evolved 
by man which enables the investor to capitalize his savings im- 
mediately. : , 

Because life insurance promotes thrift and enables one to ac- 
quire a systematic habit of saving. 
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Because a policy indicates that the insured is physically sound, 
provident, and of good moral character. 

Because a policy will save you from anxious thoughts and in- 
sure a contented mind. : 

Because you have no guarantee that you will live another 
month, 

Because at the present time you can effect an insurance at 
cheaper rates and with more certainty than you can at any future 
date. 

Because though you may be in good health later on, some rela- 
tive may die and your family history may present you from 
insuring at first class rates. 

Because life insurance is money saved and not spent. 

Because the greater your life insurance protection the more 
you can afford to live up to your income. 

Because life insurance affords an immediate provision which 
you cafinot secure by any other means. 

Because your dependents will need the insurance more than 
you need the premiums. 

Because life insurance will provide a good education for the 
children if you die. 

Because life insurance provides ready money at a time when it 
is urgently needed. 

Because valuable securities, property and businesses have had 
to be sold at great sacrifice by widows who have not been pro- 
vided with an adequate amount of ready money. 

Because a policy is collateral security at a time of pressure. 

Because a man can insure so that his policy would remain in- 
tact in the event of him failing in business. 

Because a merchant can leave his business to his sons after 
taking out a large policy for the benefit of his wife and daughters. 

Because life insurance investments are free from risk and cause 
no anxiety. 

Because a rebatement of income tax is allowed by the Govern- 
ment on life insurance premiums. 

Because while the finest securities have decreased in value con- 
siderably during the past fifteen years, the bonuses of the large 
insurance companies have steadily increased. 

Because life insurance is free from fluctuations and is the best 
investment for periodical savings. 

Because an endowment insurance not only guarantees an im- 
mediate provision for your dependents, but it enables you to se- 
cure a substantial sum for your old age should you live. 

Because an endowment insurance secures the return of all 
premiums paid with a good interest, which practically amounts to 
free life insurance. 

Because those who are entirely dependent upon their savings 
must avoid speculations, which are too uncertain in their yield. 

Because the cost is small, and should it require a little self- 
denial to pay the premiums you will receive the reward of your 
foresight at the best period of your life. 


THE DISTRICT MANAGER AND HIS WORK.* 





A Treatise on the Responsibilities of the Agency Manager, 
With Helpful Suggestions. 


(Continued from the November Supplement.) 
THE PREVENTION OF LAPSES. 


“The business that stays is the business that pays.” 

The great drawback to the steady upbuilding of the health 
and accident insurance business may be expressed in one short 
word—“lapses.” If it weren’t for “lapses” every agent’s busi- 
ness would be many times its present volume and thousands upon 
thousands of additional policyholders would now be drawing in- 
demnity from the company. But the fact remains the “lapses,” 
like the poor, are with us always, and we must, therefore, de- 
vise ways and means to make their number as small as possible. 

It is hard to believe, and yet the actual facts are that nearly 
as many old policyholders lapse off every month as there are 
new applications written. Think of it! Then think how rapidly 
your collections would increase if you could only stop the 
“lapses.” 

Here’s another startling fact, one that will take your breath 
away and deepen the furrows in your brow: About one-third 
of all lapses occur the first month. ] 

That means that the policies lapse at the expiration of the 
period for which the agent makes first collection and no sub- 
sequent premiums at all are ever paid. This is pretty strong 
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evidence that some agents don’t sell their policies hard enough 
to stick; that they don’t give the policyholders explicit directions 
as to whom to pay and when to pay their subsequent monthly 
premiums; that they pocket their commissions or policy fees 
and then pay no more attention to the collection of subsequent 
premiums; and that their interest in the policyholders ends when 
they extract from them their first payments. 

We believe and know that the agent in the field is the person 
who can do more than anybody else in preventing lapses. He is 
on the ground, is in personal touch with the policyholder, and 
if he looks after his business as carefully as he should he is 
about the first one to know when a policy has lapsed and can 
go out promptly and get the reinstatement. 

We believe that the lapse ratio in any particular territory de- 
pends to a great extent on the personality of the agent in charge. 
Invariably, if the agent is a man who makes friends with all 
policyholders, keeps in close touch with them by going out of 
his way to meet them frequently and speak a kindly word, his 
lapse ratio is small and his policyholders enthusiastic about both 
him and the company. 

The personality of the agent speaks clearly and forcibly in 
the accident and health insurance business. It reflects itself in 
both the quantity and quality of his business. You can detect 
it in the loss ratio, the lapse ratio and the collections. Further- 
more, you can see it reflected in the minds and hearts of the 
policvholders—they gladly pledge their co-operation and support 
to the agent with the strong, energetic, honest and friendly per- 
sonality, and they like to have him manifest enough interest in 
them to see to it that they keep their insurance in force. 

With the idea of assisting our district managers in their en- 
deavors to reduce the number of lapses on their business, we 
enumerate below several suggestions which, if religiously car- 
ried out, are bound to produce good results. 


“TIES MAKE LAPSES.” 


1. Trett THE TrutH.—Misrepresentation on the part -of so- 
liciting agents is responsible for a very large number of lapsed 
policies, 

To illustrate: An unscrupulous agent when soliciting insur- 
ance advises the applicant, or lets him infer that the policy will 
pay indemnity for natural death as well as accidental death; that 
the illness benefits will be effective at once; that full inderhnity 
is payable under the health insurance clause whether he is con- 
fined in the house or not, etc. In other words, the agent lies 
to the applicant in one or more particulars. 

A few days later upon receiving his policy the policyholder’s 
attention is attracted to the following notice printed in large 
type on the outside of his policy: “Please read your policy.” He 
follows the suggestion and suddenly discovers that the agent 
misrepresented the policy to him—that he was a liar. He de- 
cides to say nothing about the money he has already paid the 
agent, and at the same time decides to lapse his policy by re- 
fusing to pay any more premiums thereon. 

What is the result? Just this—both the company and the 
agent have lost what might have been a satisfied and persistent 
policyholder and, in addition, the agent has lost a possible “busi- 
ness booster” and friend. 

Now, on the other hand, if that same agent had only told the 
truth about the insurance he would have sold the policy just as 
quickly and at the same time gained not only a satisfied and 
persistent policyholder, but also a good “business booster,” a 
reputation for honesty, and a renewal income on the future pre- 
miums. 

Tell the truth about the policy for good business reasons if 
none other. “Lies make lapses.” 

2. Detiver Potic1es PERSONALLY.—Whenever possible it is ad- 
visable for the agent to deliver policies personally to policy- 
holders and promptly, too, before a competitor has a chance to 
“set a look in. 

When delivering the policy the agent should always take the 
time and trouble to again explain to the policyholder its liberal 
features and provisions and be sure to definitely instruct him 
as to when, where and to whom the next premium should be paid. 
The average man likes to have others tell him wherein he has 
used good judgment in making an investment, and no one is 
better able to emphasize the value of an insurance investment 
than the soliciting agent. After a man has paid a policy fee 
of from $3 to $5 for the first month’s insurance, it doesn’t stand 
to reason that he won't be willing to pay subsequent premiums of 
only a dollar or so per month “for identically the same policy, 
provided he understands fully the value of his investment. 

2a SOUMICIE REINSTATEMENTS PERSONALLY.—The agent should 
personally solicit reinstatements as earnestly and ardently as 
new applications for insurance. As a rule, a policyholder lapses 


his insurance more through oversight or carelessness than inten- 
tion, and is grateful to the agent for calling the matter to his 
attention. Call on the lapsed" policyholders and sell them their 
policies over again. All of the arguments in favor of taking in- 
surance in the first place equally apply in favor of maintaining 
it in force, and you have the additional argument that the policy 
has increased in value from month to month and is worth more 
today than it ever was before. 

The agent who wrote the business in the first place has a per- 
sonal acquaintance with each policyholder and is the logical per- 
son to urge him to keep his policy in continuous force. More 
reinstatements can be procured by personal solicitation than by 
any other method, and, also, better results can be obtained by 
the agent than by any one else. As the old colored agent said: 
“What doth it profiteth an agent if he writeth the whole town 
and loseth his renewals.” 

(To be continued.) 





ITEMS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Systematic Soliciting. 





The roadway to success in the insurance business is literally 
paved with hopeless. wrecks—men who have made miserable 
failures of the work simply through lack of systematic effort. It 
is a curious fact that most agents who succeed are continually re- 
proaching themselves for not having accomplished even: greater 
results, while most agents who fail really believe themselves to be 
veritable dynamos of. energy. 

The distric. manager should take great care in systematically 
laying out the work for himself and his agents. System saves 
time and time is an insurance agent’s greatest asset. The main 
thing to do is to see to it, (1), that the agent has at all times a 
long list of prospects to solicit for insurance; and (2), that he 
actually solicits them in an earnest and intelligent manner. 

The district manager is losing money so long as any part of his — 
district is standing “idle. He should, therefore, make a careful 
analysis of his territory and its possibilities by taking note of its 
various industries and the number of men employed in each. He 
should then pick the best agent qualified to solicit insurance 
among each class of employees just as a manufacturer selects the 
best qualified person he can find to manage each particular depart- 
ment of his factory. 

For example: In a large city, the district manager should se- 
lect a good agent who is particularly adapted for such work to 
solicit insurance among street railway employees, another for the 
police department, another for the fire department, another for 
office building, stores, factories, railroad yards, etc., and still 
others for general soliciting. As to the outlying districts, he 
should make a list including every town in his territory with a 
hundred or more population, sub-divide his district according to 
size, and then not rest until he has one or more local agents work- 
ing in every district. 

The agent who has his work systematically laid out is never at 
a moment’s loss as to what he should do next, and by thus plan- 
ning his work and then working his plan his success isn’t a doubt 
but a certainty—R. Perry Shorts. 





The Put-It-Offs. 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Yawn, 
On the banks of the river Slow, 
Where blooms the Wait-a-while flower fair, 
Where the Some-time-or-other Scents the air, 
And the soft Go-easy grow? 


It lies in the valley of What’s-the-use, 
In the province of Letter-slide, 
That tired feeling is native there, 
It’s the home of the listless I-don’t-care, 
Where the Put-it-offs abide. 


The Put-it-offs smile when asked to insure, 
And say they will do it tomorrow, 
And so they delay from day unto day, 
Till death cycles up and takes them away, 
And their families beg, steal and borrow. 
—“S. B. C.” in Preferred Pilot. 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 
(Continued from page 608) 

bills, pamphlets and other sources all the information that can 
be collected upon any legislative subject. The experience of other 
States and countries is thus placed at the service of this State. 
All the material in the State Library, the Supreme Court Library 
and the university library will be thoroughly perused with a view 
of securing information on: 


First—What States have passed laws upon the subject, as well 
as the nature of those laws and the interpretation put upon them. 

Second—Where bills for similar laws are under discussion. 

Third—What bills upon the subject, if any, have been intro- 
duced into our Legislature in the past. 

Fourth—Where information and valuable discussion on the 
subject may be obtained. 


No attempt will be made to convince legislators on disputed 
points, but efforts will be confined to the furnishing of simple 
facts. 


North Dakota. 

In the matter of legislation to be proposed in the forthcoming 
Assembly, the department recommends the enactment of the fol- 
lowing: The so-called “Mobile bill,” the purpose of which is to 
secure a standard of solvency for fraternal benefit societies; an 
act for the regulation and control of assessment life insurance 
associations; a Fire Marshal law; an act giving the insurance 
department authority to supervise insurance promotions, along 
the lines indicated by the famous “blue sky” law of Kansas; 
standard provisions governing health and accident insurance com- 
panies; an act prohibiting rebating, discrimination, twisting and 
embezzlement. 


United States Congress. 








WasHINGTON, December 16.—Senate Bill No. 7723, providing 
' for an eight-hour workday and a six-day week for women em- 
ployed in factories in the District of Columbia, has been intro- 
duced by Senator La Follette. The measure prohibits any woman 
under eighteen years from being permitted to work before 7 
o’clock in the morning or after 6 o'clock in the evening. 











Vermont. 

Monrretrer, December 16.—The joint committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labor has reported in favor of the passage of Senate 
Bill No. 37, relating to hours of labor, with slight amend- 
ments. 








Miscellany. ; 


The Standard Fire Insurance Policy and Its Proposed 
Reconstruction.—Views of Mr. E. R. Kennedy. 





A New York city lawyer, who has considerable fire insur- 
ance practice, has lately been putting out statements to a 
morning paper derogatory to the Standard Policy of this 
State. Underwriters and the public generally, not only in 
this State, but in many’ other States, had labored under what 
this lawyer now undertakes to persuade them is the delusion 
that the policy was fairly conditioned and well expressed. 
The late William Allen Butler, the leading legal counsel to 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters when the policy 
was made, laughingly remarked, after the policy had been 
in force for a few years, that his summer’s work in assisting 
to prepare that policy had been the worst in his own interest 
that he had ever:done, for it had almost abolished litigation 
arising out of misunderstanding of policy conditions. 
lawyer who has now decided that a new policy should be 
made declares that “thousands upon thousands” of litigations 


The 


have been due to the demerits of the Standard Policy. The 
matter has evidently aroused considerable interest, for THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER has lately received many new orders for 
Mr. Kennedy’s address on the Standard Policy, which was 
printed in full in this paper exclusively. Thinking that insur- 
ance men, lawyers and all concerned might be interested to 
know Mr. Kennedy’s views on the question, a representative 
of THe Weexty UNpberwriter called upon Mr. Kennedy and 
received from him the following statement: 

“Yes, I have read Mr. Ellison’s statements. They seem 
to me imbued with the spirit of the advocate rather than of 
the philosopher. Still, I would not for a moment like to be 
suspected of considering that a contract drawn twenty-six 
years ago ought not now to be reconsidered. It would be a 
remarkable instance of infallibility if the work of the com- 
mittee that prepared the policy so many years ago could not 
now be improved upon. Speaking not argumentatively, but 
positively, I will say that, while I do not assent to Mr. Elli- 
son’s condemnations of the policy, I myself know very well 
that the policy could be improved today, and in some respects 
I know how it could be improved. 


“When the Legislature of this State enacted that there 
should be a policy it had no idea that it was acting for the 
whole United States. When the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, through its committee, took up the task the 
members of the committee at once realized that here was a 
great opportunity to secure uniformity throughout the coun- 
try as well as in this State. We, therefore, prepared blanks 
for correspondence on all the topics comprised in a policy, 
and these were sent to underwriters all over the country. 
Upon our request, the Hartford companies and the Phila- 
delphia companies as groups chose representatives who met 
with the committee of the New York board, and some special 
elements were also represented. upon our invitation. The 
result, as everyone knows, was that the policy we made be- 
came practically the national policy. It was adopted by 
statute in many States and by usage in many others. The 
next policy must also be adapted for use throughout the 
country, and to that end the commitee that prepares it must 
be representative of all important elements and sections. 

“No, I would not refer the matter to the insurance depart- 
ments of the various States. There are many able adminis- 
trative officers in those departments—able to administer the 
laws of their States. But many of the superittendents or 
commissioners are neither lawyers nor underwriters and are 
entirely incompetent to assist in composing a policy. There 
are just two interests to be considered—the property owner 
who requires insurance and the underwriter who has it to 
sell. These should co-operate. Both would require the advice 
of experienced lawyers or jurists—not with hobbies to ride, 
but with legal knowledge to impart. The Legislature of New 
York State should take the lead in such a movement, and the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, whose work was so 
conscientiously and satisfactorily done a quarter of a century 
ago, might well be again charged with the practical work, 
after securing the co-operation essential to the preparation of 
a national form of policy.” 


A communication from Mr. Ellison sets forth his attitude 
with regard to the proposed revision as follows: 

“T am now drafting a bill for introduction early in the next 
session, under which I will seek to have a complete revision 
of the present form of fire insurance policy, and I am naturally 
anxious to have all the light that may be shed on this im- 
portant question; consequently, I cordially invite your co- 
operation. 

“The proposition has already brought me a mass of sug- 
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gestions, many of which evidence merely a prejudice against 
the companies. With such a sentiment, I, of course, have 
no sympathy, and so long as I retain the control of this 
movement the companies may have no fear of anything other 
than the fairest treatment.” 


Classification of Fire Insurance Experience—Views of 
A. F. Dean. 





Mr. A. F. Dean, author of the analytic schedule of rating, has 
contributed a paper on classified experience for the committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
pointed to “ascertain the feasibility of having fire insurance 
companies adopt a uniform system of classifying their experience 
and making reports to some central organization.” 

Like some of the fire underwriters whose opinions—earlier 
and later—on classification were reported by Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent Hoey, of the New York department, in parallel 
columns, Mr. Dean was once inclined to believe that a classifica- 
tion is possible. His views have been quite changed by observa- 
tion, and the course of events. He discusses the matter at much 
length, and the following are extracts from his general con- 
clusions: 


The question is, why this insistence upon such rigid scrutiny 
and costly statistics for one of the most insignificant characteris- 
tics of hazard, when our treatment of other and much more im- 
portant characteristics is accepted by everybody as a matter of 
course? Fire hazard, as I have said, is now analyzed into four 
chief divisions, structure, occupancy, exposure and _ protection, 
and of these four divisions, the charge for occupancy is the only 
thing that differentiates rates according to each occupancy or 
vocation. This charge in the analytic system for the three lowest 
grades of combustibility ranges from about 3 cents to 12 cents, 
and these three grades represent probably over 90 per cent. of 
the total insurable values of the great mercantile group—by far 
the most important property group. Grades of combustibility 
higher than these not only represent insignificant values as a 
rule, but dangerous substances, which in the interests of public 
safety should either be scheduled out of business centres or into 
small buildings of the most non-combustible construction. Fire 
insurance has no possible motive for discriminating among oc- 
cupancies any more than for discriminating in structure, pro- 
tection or exposure. 

_ If, say, the hardware people have a moral right to force us 
into expensive statistics to prove that our trifling charge of 
3 cents for hardware occupancy is justified by statistics, and the 
dry goods people an equal right to know all about the equity 
of their modest charge of 6 cents, and the retail druggist a like 
right to know all about his charge of 12 cents, why have not 
the people living in towns and cities of the several grades of 
municipal protection a similar right to demand classified statis- 
tics of the several grades of protection, and why has not the 
man who occupies a large area, six story building a right to know 
by statistics whether he is overcharged as compared with the 
man in a one story building of minimum area, and so on ad 
infinitum, until the premiums of each class, are so reduced in 
volume that they do not embody averages at all? Would it 
not end in everybody’s rate fluctuating so widely that the stability 
and certainty for which men buy insurance would vanish in 
thin air? Is it the ultimate fate of fire insurance, under such 
demands, to swing around the circle and charge people for the 
privilege of paying their own losses? No other form of activity 
1s put to this absurd necessity—not even the public utility cor- 
porations. Railroad rates are only partly made from classifica- 
tions, and their classifications, crudely defined as they are in 
comparison with ours, have nothing to do with the vocation of 
the people whose goods they transport. Their classifications, 
such as they are, are concerned only with the characteristics of 
the property they haul. 

UNIFORM PRICES AND UNIFORM PROFITS. 


Fire hazard is not a thing of metes and bounds, nor is it a 
thing that will stand still to be measured, and to expect under- 
writers to secure exactly equal profits from brewers, millers, 
druggists, cotton gins, textile mills, planing mills, and what not, 
is as vain as it would be to expect a surveyor to make a topo- 
graphical map of the surface of a stormy sea. Our present day 
mathematical science is not sufficiently advanced to do such 


to pay the same price for the same thing, which is precisely what 
everybody else claims to do under the one price system. Our 
schedules charge for area, height, floorway openings, combusti- 
bility, damageability, and many other analyzed factors which con- 
tribute to the total hazard of the property insured. Each of 
these factors must have an average of its own, and in that theo- 
retical average composed of infinite time and numbers, the 
average of each must bear some ratio or relation to the others. 
This relativity is in fact the only constant thing in the entire 
problem of our measurement, but we cannot deal with infinite 
time or numbers. Our averages are for a year or some term 
of years short enough to be available for practicable purposes. 
During these brief periods, in the uncertain sea of average on 
which we sail, there must be large fluctuations in the average 
of the several factors. Height, area, exposure or any other fac- 
tor, may, like the geysers of Yellowstone Park, be inert for 
long periods, alternating with other periods of intense activity. 
We have no means of prognosticating the periods of repose, nor 
the periods or intensity of activity. All we know of fire hazard 
is that every specified period must have its own average, and that 
during these finite periods there are fluctuations in that per- 
manent relativity among the factors which must exist in the 
theoretical average of infinite time and numbers. 

It is the sum of these factors that would make the average 
of risks, if risks embodied the same factors or the same amount 
of hazard, which under schedule rating they seldom do. There 
can be no true average of risks measured by schedule, because 
they are not sames. Such averages as exist must be averages 
of the combined parts which make up the hazard of risks. This 
year some of the factors will be inert, while among others there 
will be an outburst of activity. Next year there will be perhaps 
an entire change—some of the inert factors becoming active 
and some of the active factors inert. It is this incessant change 
among the molecules of hazard that produces average fire hazard 
as we know it. We might, if there were any motive for so doing, 
group risks in any way we like—by structure, height, area, ex- 
posure, occupancy or any other characteristic that is present in 
the same quantity in all risks in the group, and we might strike — 
an average for each group, but unless we observe the law of 
sameness our average would be as worthless as the average 
weight of a pile of brick-bats or any other nondescript rubbish 
heap. The theory or our so-called “classified experience” ignores 
all the other characteristics, except occupancy. It depends upon . 
the tariff itself to measure structure, protection and exposure, 
but it distrusts the tariff to measure with equal logic the char- 
acteristics of occupancy, and requires us to furnish additional 
and utterly illogical evidence to “the butcher, the baker and 
candlestick maker” that we are making exactly the same margin 
of annual profit out of each. 

In the annual ebb and flow of our averages, in classes of risks 
grouped in any way we choose, an ebb and flow of underwriting 
profit on each group is inevitable. If we group risks by occu- 
pancy, as the theory of classified experience demands, periods 
will come when some classes will show more than a normal 
profit and other classes less, and we can never hope to shift our 
rates to conform to these endless changes. Periods must come 
when some classes will show a larger profit than others, and other 
periods when our expérience will be just the reverse, but is there 
any form of activity where the public will suffer less than from ° 
these inequalities, which are found in every ramification of com- 
merce? If the flouring mill people happen to be overtaxed for 
a few years and the woolen mill people undertaxed, the first 
loses nothing, the second gains nothing, for under the law of 
competition one adds the expense to his selling price and the 
other deducts it. The ultimate consumer is not affected to any 
appreciable extent, because he. simply pays more for food and 
less for clothes. 

No form of modern activity takes a greater chance on a 
smaller margin of net trade profit than fire insurance. If you 
have any doubt of this, I would cite you to the official records 
of the last annual meeting of the National Association of State 
Insurance Commissioners. This profit is so small that the in- 
dustry cannot endure a reduction of even 1 per cent. without 
an exodus of capital, which even at present rates is assuming 
alarming proportions. There is no possible chance of an en- 
forced reduction of one class that is not accompanied by a cor- 
responding advance in the rate of another class. Any attempt 
on the part of the State officials to adjust our rates among prop- 
erty classes with any approach to mathematical justice, would 
compel them to raise rates on some classes with the same care 
and at the same time that they lower them on others, and any 
lapse in the strenuous care with which the scales are kept in 
balance would simply drive more small companies into retirement 


things. We make rates by schedules which require every man | or bankruptcy. 








A FEW HARD QUESTIONS. 


_ The array of facts I have presented shows that classified sta- 
tistics, such as you are investigating, would be worse than use- 
less for the construction of schedules or making of rates, but 
for the purposes of further illustration, let us admit that they 
are really available, despite all facts to the contrary. 

Let us suppose that all the present State commissioners were 
of one mind as to the necessity for uniform and combined classi- 
fication and that a classification list satisfactory to all concerned 
were agreed upon, and that there were some satisfactory guar- 
antee that future State officials would adhere faithfully to this 
agreement. 

I. What would you do in regard to the States with valued 
policy or anti-coinsurance laws? Would not the States having 
these laws have an unfair advantage over the other States? In 
other words, would not the attempt to secure mathematical equity 
in the rates of the several property classes simply produce mathe- 
matical inequity among the several States? 

2. What would you do with a large city conflagration in any 
single State? How would you apportion a two hundred million 
dollar loss among property groups, when the fire started, say, 
from a private stable, as it did in Chicago? 

Third—What would you do in the States where the laws 
forbid the common use of any tariff and our statistics are 
derived from a welter of competitive rates, or in States that 
make our rates for us from their own schedules, which do not 
agree with schedules in any other State and are liable to be 
constantly changed at the whim of State officials? In answering 
this question we cannot ignore the fact that rate making is not 
a single problem, but a group or sequence of problems in meas- 
urement, and that each step in the process, like every form of 
measurement, is dependent upon the recognition of some authori- 
tative standard. The rating schedule itself, aside from being a 
system of classification, is a complex standard, but it is only 
one of the standards necessary in the series of processes neces- 
sary in measuring fire hazard. Like the surveyor’s chain, the 
schedule is a standard of measurement, but the surveyor’s ‘chain 
alone can measure nothing without certain other standards of 
position, and a compass as a standard of direction. So with the 
most faultless rating schedule that can be devised, we cannot 
begin to measure hazard with our schedule standard without 
the aid of certain other standards, such as a standard of average, 
defining the time and territory to be embraced in our average; 
a standard of distribution fixing how we are to distribute city 
conflagrations; a standard ratio of insurance to value of prop- 
erty—to prevent the meanest form of discrimination, known as 
blanket insurance; and last, but not least, our faultless schedule 
would have to be used for measuring hazard in all States, for 
there is no way of making intelligent comparisons among rates 
measured by different standards. These things one and all are 
essential to the complete measurement of fire hazard. 

The very fact that you are investigating the practicability of 
requiring all companies to furnish their classified experience on 
uniform blanks presumes that the data arising from such statis- 
tics would be derived from. national and not State averages. 
If such be the intention the data would afford no information 
“whatever as to class experience in the several States, or on the 
other hand, if separate statistics for each class in each State be 
the end sought, every difficulty I have so far stated would be 
intensified, for there are few if any classes in any State that 
would produce a volume of premiums large enough to be of 
any value as a basis of average. 

Finally, what end would be subserved by piling up a mountain 
of statistical data that violate every law of mathematics or 
logic, even assuming that they would enable us so to adjust 
trates that we would have exactly the same trade profit on one 
class of property as another? * * 


STANDARDIZATION—ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


In closing I venture to suggest that your afforts to eliminate 
discrimination may be more profitably directed toward standardi- 
zation than classification. However faithfully you may search, I 
suspect you will be unable to find any earthly motive among 
-underwriters for discriminating among property ‘groups as such, 
and even if there were such motive the owners of the several 
groups are severely alive to their own interests and abundantly 
able to take care of themselves. 

The subject of standards is clearly embraced within the scope 
of your authority, for every standard is that which defines or 
symbolizes the unit out of which classes are composed. Every 
class is simply two or more of the units which compose it, and 
if discrimination primarily arises from ignorance of the nature 
and functions of the standard, and the fact that every class is 
nothing more than a repetition of its standard unit you cannot, 
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with due regard to the scope of your authority, escape an 
investigation of this all important feature of classification. 

The tremendous significance of standards in every phase of 
life is just beginning to claim the attention it deserves among 
the leaders in modern thought. Every civilized government 
maintains standards of weights, measures, values and what not 
for the daily and hourly needs of the public. Without such 
standards civilization would revert to chaos in a day. Under the 
expanding needs of our civilization the number of things that 
demand governmental standards is increasing with bewildering 
rapidity. 

No one can question that it is a primary duty of governments 
to establish and maintain such standards as may be necessary 
for the common weal, but so far as insurance is concerned its 
government is not the United States, but forty-odd independent 
commonwealths. Instead of extending aid to fire insurance by 
creating such standards as may be necessary to the complete and 
equitable measurement of fire hazard, we find these forty-odd 
commonwealths engaged in what is apparently a competitive 
contest to upset every standard that the industry itself attempts 
to erect in order that it may transact business with system, order 
and justice to all concerned. Today fire insurance is bound 
hand and foot by a maze of restrictive and conflicting legislation 
that precludes all possibility of progress in the suppression of 
unfair discrimination, while the public, courts and legislatures 
have joined in a chorus of abuse because we discriminate. 


If we would understand the labyrinth of causes and effects 
which has brought about this absurd situation it will be necessary 
to reach a true conception of the great fund composed of the 
aggregate assets of fire. insurance. 


At the present time the total cash assets of the fire companies 
transacting business in the United States, in round figures, is 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars. This vast fund is 
popularly regarded as belonging to the fire companies themselves, 
and as a natural result it is regarded as legitimate spoils for the 
plunder-bund, consisting of everybody who can get in on the 
game, but principally of large property interests, interested 
agitators, towns, cities, and last but not least, the States them- 
selves. In the looting process, however, the States have the 
advantage, because they possess a real or at least assumed right 
of eminent domain, with powers of condemnation, 

This popular conception of the assets of fire insurance is 
vitally and viciously wrong. It is true that the assets of fire 
insurance are held and administered in severalty by the compa- 
nies themselves, but no company can be said to own its own 
assets. Every dollar of every company is really held in trust. 
Every dollar is held in pledge to the public and is liable to be 
called for by the first great conflagration. No company is at 
liberty to distribute its funds in liquidation except under the 
rigid scrutiny of the authorities after every obligation has been 
met. 


Im the face of these conditions the accumulated assets of fire 
insurance can only be regarded as a great national fund held in 
trust for the protection of the American public under the super- 
vision of the authorities—a fund toward which every State has 
contributed according to its age, insurable values and loss ratio, 
It is a fund in which every State has a contributory interest, 
but which no State has a right to loot through legislative or ad- 
ministrative fiat, for every dollar unjustly appropriated, no mat- 
ter what the pretext, is filched from other States. 

Viewed, in this light, the aggregate assets of fire insurance are 
a national fund and a guarantee of safety to the several States, 
which may be called upon and even exhausted by the next great 
conflagration. It is the only bulkwark of safety against the 
most probable form of national disaster and cannot be pillaged 
by one State, however indirectly, without direct encroachment 
upon the vested rights of other States. * , * 








Ibektograpbs. 
By Bek. 





What’s the Joke, Mr. De Kay? 


From the Journal of Commerce, Friday, December 13: 
New York, December 12, 1912. 
Editor of the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin: 
Insurance people get very few holidays, and they will probably be much 
interested to note that Christmas and New Year’s day do not, this year, 
fall on the same weekday. Yours truly, 


Tuomas De Kay. 
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Owed to Christmas. 
you've elbowed through the scurry, 
your eyes get kind o’ blurry; 
your heels begin to lag, 
your heart begins to fag; 
you're worn down to a wisp, 
your tongue begins to lisp; 
your mind begins to fail, 
When you've raked the rummage sale; 
When if told you wouldn’t know 
3ombazine from calico; 
When you're getting pale and lanky, 
When you're getting cross and cranky; 
When you're bruised and sore and lame, 
When you can’t recall your name, 
When you're lame and bruised and sore, 
When you've pestered every store; 
When the shop girls weary, when, 
“There comes that old fuss again.” 
Heaven be praised! there’s one way out, 
Settle it and end the bout— 
“Why don't you buy a handkerchief? 
They're always nice.”’—Herbert Randall. 


When 
When 
When 
When 
When 
When 
When 


“When I first hit town,’ remarked Farmer Heck, “I uster stand 
on a corner and wonder how all these city people managed to 
live.” 

“Well 2” 

“Well, seeing as they got thirty-eight dollars out of me in four 
days, it aint such a mystery after all.’—Washington Herald. 

Purely an Accident. 

Waiter—‘Well, sir, how did you find the beef?” 

Diner—“Oh? I happened to shift a potato, and—well, there it 
was.” 

“Father, did mother accept you the first time you proposed to 
her?” 

“Yes, my dear, but since then any proposal that I have ever 
made she has scornfully rejected.”.—Detroit Free Press. 

Shopper—I want to buy a necktie, suitable for my husband. 

Salesman—Sorry, madam, but we are not permitted to sell 
neckties to women who are unaccompanied by men.—Puck. 

“T'll bet that girl was too modest to hang up her stockings 
Christmas.” 

“T understand she put a screen in front-of them.’—The Phoenix. 





WANTED—An experienced liability underwriter to take charge 

of department of company’s business in Boston. Salary 
$4,000 to $5,000. Positive assurance is given that all communica- 
tions will be received in strictest confidence. Address L. U., 
care THE WerEKLY UNbeERwriTER, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


DIRECT AGENCY CONTRACT. 





Field workers who intend to make a per- 
manency of the business are wanted for several 
pieces of excellent territory. Direct contracts 
with exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal commissions, 
will be made with first-class men who will give 
their entire time to the business. For particulars 
address: 

THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


London & Lancashire] 


Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OF 








LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 






« EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Winery’ Hartford 


CONN. 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Manager 





No Company offers better contracts to ambitious and 
energetic agents than does 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS, president 





London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1912 





Assets in U. S., - - - $3,747.331 
Liabilities in U. S., including Re-insurance Reserve, 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - 1.226,408 


Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 


CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 


84 William Street New York 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(of Liverpool, England.} 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY OF PARIS, FRANCE 
Ins.Co. of America, ESTABLISHED 1819 








New Yorx. UNITED STATES BRANCH 


123 William St., New York 
A N O V E R FRED S. JAMES & CO., United States Managers 
The GENERAL FIRE is the oldest Fire Insurance Company in France. 





Has made the required deposit, and has been licensed in the Principal 

States of the Union. The GENERAL FIRE is prepared to furnish in- 

Si : demnity to property owners, the character of which is evidenced by its 

Agencies Fire insurance Compan: large resources and long and honorable career. Its Administrative Board 

in all the Principal Places , = pomposee a a moet mene pee ane a dae ee in poms 

S policy in the Unitec ates will accord with its operations in France 

in the United States. OF NEW YORK. and other countries, where it has always conducted its business with 
the strictest regard for commercial integrity. 








Equitable Accident Company 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“‘ THE COMPANY THAT WORKS WITH YOU ”’ N orth British & Mercantile 





CAPITAL, - - - - $100,000.00 
: 2 379 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 182,372.07 INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Commercial and Industrial Departments OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


Attractive Policy Forms--Liberal Commissions 
WM. H. JONES, General Manager 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., INCORPORATED 


Established iso9s. 











Head Office TORONTO, ery OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANGH 
PC AO 1dt 76 WILLIAM STREET, 
PMSA Ta URE ET, orc clc'c.cllac guises cciea ccliccss'eveteeeceveesice $1,657,481. 26 vt a ee Ce Dawei 
TRIP PME tertnte Vic's cisicie 614.0 < cleleltjawclcleciécic ac veccs clecesrsices 935,002.52 New York City. 
Ie CMBSSEOLIIE on a csvelcisie/die sisia s'elslwiale-« sipisle © siaicjeie ise)" s/c sie $722,478.74 
HON. GEO. A. COX, President. W. R. BROCK, Vice President 


W. B. MEIKLE. General Manager. 


A New Bond ~ 
Net Surplus and Capital, $509,061.57 


FOR Income, 1910 Z x 1,151,826.28 
Insurance Companies 


ESTABLISHING AGENCIES 
Exceedingly Liberal in Terms ; 














Best Policies, Largest Commissions or 
Profit Sharing Contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 











Strikingly Brief He Form ; A. E. FORREST, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, Chicago 
¢ 98 and 
ompany’s Office : seca. c 
Building. Entirely Free from Ambiguities 


Prepared after an exhaustive study of the needs of In- 
3urance Companies. Issued in Individual or Schedule 
Form. Covers Officers, Employees and Field Force. 
Write for a copy of this bond and our Special proposi- 
tion for Insurance Companies. 


20% MORE WEEKLY INDEMNITY 
50° LARGER DEATH INDEMNITY 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM RATE 
Agents who solicit “‘PREFERRED”’ accident 
risks will be interested in our new policies. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


KIMBALL C, ATWOOD, President 
290-292 Broadway, New York 


American Surety Company 
; OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


 nentiiinsndtinliemnl 


Branch Offices at Larger Cities: Over 10,000 Agencies Elsewhere 
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Ten Thousand of these fires were entirely put out by the Sprinklers 


The Bile aise ee Bulletin GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


full of inf ti bout S idereP. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
reamed cule Sn a Pe SO GR Ut Plants, Warehouses and Offices in principal Cities 


You will receive it regularly if you ask for it. of United States and Canada 





YOUR CLIENTS WANT THE 


“F. & DD.” GUARANTEE 


e t t ) 
: ARE YOU REPRESENTING US? 
WE WRITE = 
Fidelity and Surety, Accident and Health, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Liability, Auto. 


ees) 1890 
real organ = = = = $2,.000,000.00 


i ~ 
Suri vase | Fire Insurance Compan 
Sur pilus ts Policy holders: 4,818, 481.42 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE V 


Fidelity and Deposit Compan 

cha wee! > LULL OF NEW YORK 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 

WE DO BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 

NEW YORK CASUALTY OFFICE NEW YORK SURETY OFFICE 


34 William St. Phone: John 2432 2 Rector St. Phone: Rector 2600 Ten thousand loyal agents prove the 





Bee practical value of representing 
THE the Fidelity- Phenix 
Jefferson Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
OF PHILADELPHIA | | 80 Maiden Lane 137 South La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICACO 
eye 1855 520 Walnut Street HENRY EVANS, President 

















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing 
anPENN MU EVAL SPORiCxs containing PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 
INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 


passed for net low cost and care of interests of all members. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 3 per cent. reserve. 








| Dec. 21, 
1912. t 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


E 
oun 13) 795 





PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President. 


BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 


HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 








The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910- 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum of $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—** The Cowzmercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 


For Agency apply to 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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‘ of Watertouns,1.By 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Assets, January 1, 1912--+ see ecsesesceceereeeeceeccceees $4,000,428.73 
Total Liabilities, except Capital...............--.-seeeeees 2,044,458.91 
Bital acess LAA RODE Ta Otte Par N vey. sls pletseiy miata Sune 500,000, 00 
Surpluss to Polieyholders .. c..0 sc ccc sce ccccccccnsccacccce ate I 955,969, 82 
F, F. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





EASHCADITAls os sck beac jose ence cece ence nenecnsnsnncecees $750,000.00 
Reinaurnnce and all) Liabilities). cc. .cccccccecvcdacscvcs 4,631,620.85 
SHEDS tlveareis cathe piste stam icie (ele cinwiaiel aieleisieisa)d suele wisible, Alec 2,240,478. 24 

PHOEA VANUATY | 15, LOLS + wisi rin sinie sis aclecienisie cedics vecisiees $7,622,099.00 


K, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JUHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 





ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 





CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
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German American 
Insurance Company 
New Vork 


STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


a Nadal 


8,447,668 
20,249,742 


GERMANIA 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1859 NEW YORK 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 
CURR CCA IEAL Geko ai5i vicsle se raa ate oak Wh aleaateinecacde cy gatas kai ee Litas tats $1,000.000,00 
Fe OOOO OTE DCRR EOD IDO. RCL LOGAN] OD SRAOHOLAE OCT OCOD EDICN GER ac Abbe $6,852,645, 96 
IGOR USAED DIRS Bye cod 475 0/5, scanaleee ciatelew ere Wip WAC en E TG Utleao aisle «kite taeie 6 $2, 289,631.94 
spine for Policy Told 668 zr. vices iis cede ve veiac da itae wale hye aes + eikebs $3,289.631.94 


HEAD OFFICE: Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


American Union Fire 


CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 





Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


JAMES F. STONE, President 
331-337 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed. 
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CHARTERED 1811 THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
NEWARK FIRE ess aS uum 
ACCIDENT Svein Bey A CREDIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY) "1 BAG Iie. bore 
AUTOMOBILE ye LANDLORDS 
NEWARK, N. J. TEAMS ELEVATOR 
STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 COMPENSATION T i. GENERAL LIABILITY 
ne Bae 
9 ¢ Adil Tecra a 
Assets, . 5 ‘ Z $1,876,593 29 Established 1869 


Sno Fly oie, 1aonqur an LONDON GUARANTEE, & ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


Surplus to Policy 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 




















Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT F, J. WALTERS, Resident Manage....... 55 John St., New York 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers..145 Milk St., Boston 
T é HAUGHTON, SMITH, STOKES & PACKARD, Resident 
he Oldest Fire Insurance Company Maniagers,.s\.. (ck seskeaueahente samc 423 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
in New Jersey. ; 
THE SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 
e e 
Provident Life and Trust Co. THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. of NEW YORK 
OF PHILADELPHIA IS ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 


Insurance in Force, . . $2538,319,009.00 ing your whole career; 


é , The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
(Paid-for basis) ago, PiEmer/ bevire ane stronger now than ee before, and will be 
> > still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 
Assets,. ° . . . . . 76,518,945.94 Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) which introduces YOU wherever you go; 
3 ; 2 ‘ The pom pany aWnore better selling policies earn most for you in the 
y way oO commissions; 
Contingency Reserve, 9, 070,012. 81 The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 4 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street - - - New York, N. Y. 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 








TERLING 


INSURANCE @MPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH,Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$850,000.00 


EXCLUSIVe OF SURPLUS 





METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TE WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FOR IS ONE WHICH 


ismaking the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 


BERKSHIRE Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents | 
LIFE 


INSURANCE name, age, address, state experience and furnish and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 


COMPANY references, and a propostion for an agency, if in gor A conten ean } 
9 authorized territory, will be submitted. 


ari Waheed dent The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 

















PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. Wm. C. Johnson, Vite Were and cee cae ” Arthur E. Childs, Pres 
HARTFORD LIFE PHCENIX 
HARTFORD, CONN. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate f = (Rat ae meets ei 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CGITY 





Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 








A. BD. IRVING, JR., LOUIS P. BAYARD aces 
FO R VY oO U SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD MANAGERS 
: pick 3: ae S 


Che Weekly cluderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


Olen sw & VII. 
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Published every Saturday by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. 

All communications should be addressed to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

-Checks and money orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 

“Entered at the New York, N. Y., 
CuarLes A, JENNEY, 

President and Treasurer. 


Post Office as second class matter. 
; L. ALEXANDER Mack, 
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A WORKMEN’S compensation law is contemplated for 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, and Mr. S. H. Wolfe 
has prepared for the authorities a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of the several systems of these laws now in 
force in various countries and in States of the United 
States. We reprint extracts from these interesting anal- 
yses. Mr. Wolfe dwells at considerable length on the 
plan and operation of the German law, comparing its re- 
sults with those of other workmen’s compensation laws, 
and reaching the conclusion that it would not be adapted 
to the character of our institutions or those of England 
and her colonies either. No people are so willing to sub- 
mit to government paternalism in their business and so- 
cial affairs as the Germans. Mr. Wolfe's summarized 
opinion is that the maximum benefit in workmen’s com- 
pensation laws “‘can be derived from the adoption of a 
type similar to that in use in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, with such modifications as will make it ap- 
plicable to the particular community which it is intended 
to benefit.” 

A FEW years ago somebody aroused the country with the 
ery that the Congress then in session was going to spend 
a billion dollars, and there was great perturbation until 
someone else remarked that this was a “billion dollar coun- 
try.” Since that time no Congress has appropriated less 
than a billion dollars, and yet we go on without excite- 
ment paying our bills more or less regularly just as be- 
fore. This is brought to mind by the literature now being 
promulgated from South Carolina by its Insurance Com- 
missioner, in which the opinion of an unnamed editor is 
quoted to the effect that the life insurance business of this 
country is growing too great and that something should 
be done about it. Life insurance is a yardstick by which 
the growth of the country may be measured, and there is 
no more reason for becoming excited because life insur- 
ance companies are increasing in financial strength than 
there would be for berating ‘a tape line because it dis- 
closed that a boy is an inch taller this year than he was 
last year. The significant feature of the whole thing is 
the apparent effort that is being made by Commissioner 
McMaster to pile up a foundation for the introduction of 
a compulsory investment law at the coming session of the 
Legislature. There is so little merit in the proposition that 
it is almost undignified to even refer to it, but we do so 
merely as a matter of news. 
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Tue National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at its recent convention in New York adopted a resolution 
frowning on the practice of some life insurance com- 
panies of publishing comparisons of their present and 
estimates of their future dividends with those of other 
companies. It is proper to note that Commissioner Done, 
of Utah, took this matter up with his customary energy 
in advance of the action of the commissioners and forbid 
the circulation of literature containing such comparisons 
in his State under penalty of revocation of license The 
commissioner expressed his feeling about this matter in a 
ioe’ which he sent to an offending company in which 

e said: 


I shall and do hereby prohibit the circulating of any literature in this 
This 
action is taken on the ground that such literature cannot set forth all the 
fatts at issue, and gherefore must contain some element of misrepresenta- 
tion such as is prohibited in of the Utah Insurance Code. 
These individual comparisons have only one purpose, namely, as promises 
or estimates of future dividends, and the use of such estimates is pro- 
hibited in many States, and discouraged in all. As Utah has always taken 
an advanced stand in these matters, I shall insist that these comparisons 
and resultant estimates shall not be distributed in this State. 


The commissioner well says that such comparisons are 
misleading, as they naturally omit reference to some con- 
ditions which influence results. They may be unintention- 
ally colored by the makers, but the improper effects are the 
same. 


State in which comparisons of companies by name is made use of. 


Section 48 


As Mr. George H. Holt, president of his own Policy- 
holders’ Union, is the most loquacious and thus the most 
conspicuous of the adversaries of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, it may be interesting, if not important, to observe 
that he has “advanced” his position and that of his fol- 
lowers from a belief in the regulation of rates by the 
State to that of State made rates. He predicts the ulti- 
mate adoption of fire insurance as a Government function 
and the suppression of individual insurance companies. 
If any guilty company is alarmed by this forecast, it has 
time now to prepare for extinction. Holt has been giving 
his views to the commission appointed to report to the 
Illinois Legislature on a codification of the insurance laws. 
He is quite impartial in his abuse of all the parties to fire 
underwriting ; the companies are thieves; the State insur- 
ance commissioners are in corrupt collusion with them; 
State fire marshals are “no more than the paid sleuths of 
the companies and the scarecrows of incendiaries”; the 
National Board is building up a “tremendous political ma- 
chine” by organizing local agents to influence legislators 
and State rating boards as now constituted are the paid 
servants of the Trust. With such wickedness rampant it 
is no wonder that a champion of righteousness is holler- 
ing. Meanwhile it should be remarked that Mr. Holt is 
claiming that wood—which he sells for building purposes 
—resists fire better than steel or concrete, and that the fire 
prevention movement of the underwriters is a conspiracy 
against shingles. Does that account for his bitterness? 
Perish the thought! 
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A committee of the St. Louis Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion, of which W. D. Hemenway is chairman, has sent to the 
agents a circular declaring that no company represented by 
the Missouri Actuarial Bureau—which includes practically all 
the stock companies doing business in the State—can ‘safely 
write business otherwise than under the rates and rules filed 
by the bureau with the Insurance Department. The circular 
_states that the filing of the rates with the department has 
complied with all the requirements of-the law, and has its 
own opinion from Charles W. Bates, of St. Louis, holding that 
those rates must now be secured under penalty of the law, 
confirming the similar opinion given the companies by Judge 
Bates, of Chicago. The committee insists, however, that the 
rate level in St. Louis is still too high, and that it will con- 
tinue to urge that the actuarial bureau make the reductions 
and concessions asked for last May, together with reductions 
in the schedules on fireproof buildings and special hazards. 
The notice also says that some rates outside St. Louis are 
believed to be too high, but the actuarial bureau has been too 
busily engaged in rating the State, in order to comply 
promptly with the law, to be able to give as much time as 
was desired to making corrections. In the notice issued to 
the companies by the Missouri committee, announcing that 
the new rates were in effect and obligatory, it was stated that 
the actuarial bureau would now be able to devote most of 
its time to making reductions for improvements and correct- 
ing any inconsistencies in the rates. The agents who have 
supported the rating law declare that the hope of the Mis- 
souri policyholders lies in the preservation of this law, and 
that if given a fair chance it will make level rates satisfactory 
to the public, distribute the insurance tax equitably, and 
eventually reduce the rates by reducing the fire losses, by 
compelling the man with a dangerous risk to make his risk safe 
or pay adequately for the hazard he inflicts upon the jointly 
contributed insurance fund. Insurance Superintendent Blake 
attacks the circular of the Missouri agents, and predicts that 
the result will be to secure the repeal of the State rating law. 
He claims that such a law, while all right in theory, cannot 
be made practical owing to the lack of detailed statistics, and 
suggests as the alternative the enforcement of unrestricted 
competition. Pending this, he announces that the new rates 
are not regarded by him as legal and in force, and advising 
property owners to refuse to pay any increases; but to hunt 
up an agent who will write their risks at a cut rate. 


Nothing further has been heard of the proposal to make a 
public park of the site of the old Equitable Life Building on 
Broadway and Pine, Cedar and Nassau streets, New York. Some 
public spirited soul suggested that Vincent Astor should spend 
$20,000,000 in buying and naming the space as a memorial to 
his father. As a park it would undoubtedly be a convenient 
lounging place for our fellow citizens disinclined to labor. The 
actual-construction work on the thirty-seven story skyscraper which 
is to occupy the spot will begin in March or as soon as all the 
débris left by the fire is cleared away. Plans for the building 
were filed by the architects, with the building department on 
Thursday. The building will be 485.9 feet high, but according 
to its promoters, it will be the largest office building in the world, 
if not the highest, with 1,100,000 square feet of floor renting 
space. It will be bigger than the Municipal and Woolworth 
buildings combined or than both the Hudson Terminal buildings 
together. The building on the ground floor will be practically 
divided into four parts by a broad arcade from Nassau street 
to Broadway and a narrower one from Pine street to Cedar 
street. The main arcade on the ground floor will be lined with 








high class retail stores, and at the height of the second floor 
there will be a balcony, in which will be ‘stalls for small high 
class trades people. On the top floor will be a-law library and 
quarters for a club, which has not yet been named. The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, now at No. 165 Broadway, has 
leased for twenty-one years three floors in the new building. 
These quarters are to be above the fifth floor, but just how far 
up has not yet been decided. There will be forty-six public pas- 
senger elevators, but any firm occupying two or more floors may 
have its own private elevators. The building itself will be de- 
void of much ornamentation. The facade is to be of brick, lime- 
stone, granite and terra cotta in the Italian Renaissance style. 
It will take nearly two years to complete it. 


An interesting case involving the liability of insurance 
companies where a policy has been issued to take the place 
of one cancelled, the fire occurring before delivery, was de- 
cided last week at Oskaloosa, Ia. One Warren had a store 
at Buxton, near Oskaloosa, and Mr. O’Hara, agent for the 
Pennsylvania Fire in Oskaloosa, issued to him a policy cov- 
ering on his stock, which the Pennsylvania ordered cancelled. 
O’Hara went to Mr. Johnson, agent for the Franklin Fire of 
Philadelphia in Oskaloosa, and got from hima policy to take 
the place of the Pennsylvania’s. He secured this on February 
23 and mailed it to Warren at Buxton the next day, asking 
for the return of the Pennsylvania’s policy. It was received 
by Warren on Monday, February 26, but the store burned 
Sunday evening. Warren returned the Pennsylvania policy as. 
requested, but the Franklin held that it was not liable, as its 
policy did not cover until it had been received by the assured, 
a position which was opposed by the Pennsylvania. In con- 
sequence Warren made proof of loss under both policies, 
saying that he would claim under whichever was decided to. 
be liable, and as both companies denied liability brought suit. 
The cases were consolidated and tried together, the court 
directing the jury to find a verdict against the Franklin. This. 
establishes the principle of agency that the assured has the 
right, after a loss on which a policy has been issued to take 
the place of one cancelled, to elect which company he holds. 
If he elects to hold the company which issued the last policy 
this ratifies the action of the agent from the date the last 
policy was issued. Thomas Bates represented the Pennsyl- 


vania in the litigation, and former Congressman Lacey, of 
Oskaloosa, the Franklin. 





The recent ruling of the Attorney General of Michigan, 
that fire insurance companies operating in that State must 
limit their liability on any one risk to 10 per cent. of their 
paid-up capital, presents several interesting features. It will 
materially affect many of the large lines in Michigan, especially 
the sprinklered automobile plants which are so numerous in 
that State, which produce more automobiles than all the rest 
of the country combined. Some of these sprinklered automo- 
bile risks are models of their kind, and some companies have 
written very liberal lines on them, far in excess of this 10 
per cent. limitation. Another question arises as regards its 
effect upon foreign companies. 
limited to Io per cent. of their paid-up capital and foreign 
companies to “Io per cent. of their deposited capital in the 
United States.” The Attorney General holds that in figuring 
lines no deduction for reinsurance can be allowed. No ruling 
has yet been made as to whether the Michigan law applies 
generally or only to risks in that State. Under a similar law 
in Texas, in a case affecting the Glens Falls, it was held that 
the writing of a risk in New York or elsewhere outside of 
Texas in excess of the 10 per cent. limitation constituted a 
violation of law and could be acted. upon by the Texas de- 
partment. The American companies are not allowed to in- 


. 


The domestic companies are 





_west. 


Warr 


clude their net surplus in figuring the to per cent., while the 


foreign companies are permitted to include much of their 
surplus as well as their legal deposit capital, which is re- 
garded as a discrimination against the American companies. 


The New York Insurance Department has caused to be 
prepared bills concerning brokers’ licenses and agents’ li- 
censes to be introduced in the State Legislature at its next 
session. The broker’s bill defines the broker as “any person, 
partnership, association or corporation who, for compensa- 
tion, acts for the insured in negotiating contracts of insurance 
or placing risks or procuring insurances, including surety 
bonds.” Life insurance, marine insurance other than auto 
risks and surplus lines are excluded expressly from the opera- 
tions of the license law. The section gives the Superintendent 
of Insurance power to investigate and reject an application for 
a license, and states that he can issue the certificates of au- 
thority to “those who are trustworthy and competent to trans- 
act an insurance brokerage business, and in such manner as 
to safeguard the interests of the insured.” The certificate 
may be revoked upon proof of charges of misstatement or 
violation of law. The fee is made $10 for those doing busi- 
ness in cities and $2 for others. The license will take effect 
on July I next year, and will expire at the end of the calendar 
year. The section dealing with agents provides that under- 
writers must furnish every January a list of names and ad- 
dresses of duly appointed agents. An agent is defined as “an 
acknowledged agent or any person, partnership, association or 
corporation who shall in any manner aid in transacting the 
insurance business of any underwriter, incorporated or unin- 
corporated.” The certificate shall be issued only on applica- 
tion and expire at the end of the calendar year. 


After the removal on April 1 to Glens Falls of J. L. Whit- 
lock, Western manager, who has been elected second vice 
president, the Chicago local office will be maintained in the 
Insurance Exchange in that city, with Royal J. Whitlock in 
charge as special agent. For some time the directors of the 
Glens Falls have been anxious to avail themselves of Mr. 
Whitlock’s long experience in the business at the home office. 
His personal preference was to remain in Chicago, but when 
the directors insisted he yielded on this point. Mr. Whitlock 
has been with the company since 1882, and in his thirty-one 
years as Western manager has never failed to show an an- 
nual profit for the company. This promotion is regarded as 
a recognition of his long and faithful services by the com- 
pany. Mr. Whitlock was born in New Jersey in 1849, and 
entered the fire insurance business in Chicago in 1867 in the 
agency of Moore & Stearns. He afterward served as special 
agent and inspector for various companies, going with the 
Royal in 1872 as special agent and adjuster, continuing until 
he was appointed Western manager of the Glens Falls in 
1882. Mr. Whitlock has been president of the Illinois State 
Board and of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
He has always been prominent in the Methodist 
church and as a prohibitionist, having headed the ticket for 
the latter party in many campaigns. 


The Intermountain Fire Prevention Association, of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico, organized last September 
as the Western branch of the National Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciafion, has appointed E. J. Yetter, president of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce; Edward Starky, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Colorado, and Fire Chief Healey, of Den- 
ver, members of the committee to co-operate with the board 


-of directors in promoting interest among the business men of 


the three States. The object of the campaign is to enable 
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the association to have a convention in Denver within the 
next sixty days, and bring speakers from the East who will 
tell of the progress of the Eastern department. This asso- 
ciation intends to create interest among the citizens of 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, and educate them in 
the ways and means of reducing the annual fire waste of the 
United States, which amounts to $250,000,000, a great deal 
of which is through carelessness. H. L. Simpson, of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance of London, is president of the 
association; Frederick Williams, vice president, and C. F. 
Cashman, of the Scheidemantel agency, secretary and treas- 
urer. Within the next few months this organization expects 
to have 50 per cent. of the fire chiefs of the three States and 
over a thousand citizens among its active members. 


The Massachusetts State Fire Protection Association was 
organized at Boston this week. The officers are: President, 
C. H. Blackall, chairman of the committee on fire prevention 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; vice president, Fire 
Commissioner Charles H. Cole; secretary and treasurer, 
Charles F. Danforth, secretary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Union and general inspector of the fire protection and fire 
hazards; executive committee for one year: F. E. Cabot, 
secretary of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters; C. M. 
Goddard, secretary of the New England Insurance Exchange; 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association; George W. Hinkley, president of the 
Citizens’ Mutual insurance company of Boston; Captain Wil- 
liam Brophy, secretary of the Fire Chiefs’ Club of Massachu- 
setts; Francis R. Bangs, chairman of the Metropolitan Fire 
Hazard Commission; for two years, George L. Johnson, chief 
of the Waltham fire department; Joseph P. Gray, president of 
the Factory Mutual Insurance Association; Gilbert A. A. 
Pevey. The purposes of the association are the investigation 
of the condition of risks and the dissemination of information 
about the prevention and extinction of fires. The executive 
committee will meet in January and outline a plan of opera- 
tions. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Life voted on Tuesday 
to distribute next year $6,281,571 to holders of certain indus- 
trial insurance policies issued prior to January I, 1907. This 
sum takes the form of bonuses over and above the amounts 
of the policy contracts. The bonuses will be paid either in 
premiums or by additions to the policies. Three classes of 
policies will receive premium bonuses. These are industrial 
whole life policies, $500 endowment at age eighty, and the 
increasing life and endowment. Premium bonuses vary in 
amount, according to the length of time the policy has been 
in force, from five weeks to fifty-two weeks. The mortuary 
bonuses vary from 5 per cent. of the face value, if the policy 
has been in force five years, to 30 per cent. where death oc- 
curs after the policy has been in force thirty years. The 
company’s estimate is that the following amounts will be 
distributed in the leading cities of the country, and their 
immediate vicinities: Greater New York, $1,000,000; Boston, 
$240,000; Buffalo, $65,000; Baltimore, $230,000; Chicago, $200,- 
000; Pittsburgh, $110,000; Philadelphia, $400,000; New Or- 
leans, $50,000; St. Louis, $250,000; Cleveland, $50,000; Kansas 
City, $35,000; Cincinnati, $150,000; Detroit, $45,000; Washing- 
ton, $100,000; San Francisco, $25,000; Los Angeles, $20,000. 


Although the United States has not been particularly profit- 
able, from a fire underwriting standpoint, during the past few 
years, it has seemed attractive to foreign fire insurance com- 
panies, an unusually large number having entered recently. 
Seven foreign companies were admitted in 1910, ten in 1911 
and three in 1912, making a total, of twenty companies in 
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three years. With the worldwide experience available to for- 
eign companies they can afford to merely break even on 
United States business, hoping to improve their average in 
other countries by securing the benefit of the large volume of 
premiums obtainable in this country. Most of these nev: for- 
eign companies have had experience in the United States 
through reinsurance or surplus line business. During the 
past three years forty-two foreign unlicensed companies have 
withdrawn from the surplus line field in this country. These 
foreign companies, if they make their deposits in New York, 
are required to put up $500,000 with American trustees for the 
protection of American policyholders. 


The engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers do not consider the conflagration hazard of Milwaukee 
serious, because the water supply and the fire department are 
adequate. The engineers say in their report: 


The congested value district is divided by the Milwaukee River into two 
sections unlikely to be affected by one fire; the eastern section is further 
subdivided by two too foot streets. 
areas, highly combustible contents, 
mutual exposures. 


In each section are numerous large 
weakly constructed buildings and serious 
High winds are frequent. In the western section sev- 
eral excessive area frame sheds augment the hazard. The fire department 
is powerful and efficient, the district is protected by fireboats and pipe 
lines, the water supply is good and streets are of good width. Recent con- 
struction includes numerous fireproofs and sprinkler equipments are frequent. 
The conflagration hazard is low in the eastern section, but still considerable 
in the western section, where there is some exposure from the Menomonee 
Valley manufacturing and warehouse district. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts only individual or group fires are probable, except in the Menomonee 
Valley, where groupings of frame structure and lumber yards produce a 
serious potential hazard, mitigated by the good fireboat protection. The 
minor mercantile districts are mostly along single streets, and only group 
fires are probable. Elsewhere the city is closely built,. and the shingle 
roofs and high winds produce a serious flying brand hazard. 


In his official report of the burning of the sulphur ware- 
house and other buildings in Williamsburg on November 25 
Superintendent F. J. T. Stewart, of the Bureau of Surveys of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
account of the fire, and after stating the construction of the 


buildings affected, gives the following as his conclusions: 

(1) All elevator buildings used in the handling of any combustible sub- 
stance, especially where finely divided dust is liable to be produced, should 
be built of fireproof materials. 

(2) The tar and gravel roof on the warehouses did not prove to be a re- 
liable fire retardent in this case. Both warehouses appear to have caught 
fire through the burning of the roof. It would seem desirable to install 
on all buildings subject to severe exposure a fire retardent for roof cover- 
ings superior to tar and gravel. 

(3) All division walls between warehouses should be see through the 
roof and parapetted. 

(4) Fire pumps using electric power should have their source of current 
supply so protected that fire in the building they are designed to protect 
will not put them out of commission. Likewise discharge pipes should be 


buried underground with post indicator valves to control risers in the 
various sections. 





It is assured that the paid fire insurance losses in Chicago 
will be materially heavier for 1912 than for the preceding 
year. For the first eleven months of 1912 the total already 
exceeds the twelve months of torr, and December is usually 
a month of bad losses. ‘The total losses actually paid in 
Chicago for the first eleven months of 1912, as reported to 
the fire insurance patrol, is $5,548,501. To this must be 
added 8 per cent. for unreported losses, the proportion found 
by long experience to be accurate to cover the large number 
of small losses paid in which no alarm of fire is given, and 
which are therefore not reported to the patrol. This makes 
the total for the eleven months $5,992,381, while the total on 
the same basis for the entire year of 1911 was $5,963,241. The 
December losses last year were $488,907, without the 8 per 
cent. addition for unreported losses. 





gives a complete. 


Question having been raised as to where the line should be 
drawn between boarding houses and hotels, the governing 
committee of the Western Union has defined a private board- 
ing house to be “a building which is designed for private resi- 
dential purposes and in which no transients are entertained. a 
The hotel class shall include “mercantile buildings abandoned 
to boarding house occupancy and buildings constructed and 
used for boarding the employees of manufacturing’ and min- 
ing industries.” 
can be written at the usual term rates regardless of construc- 
tion, while those of the second class, excluding their contents, 
can be written at term rates only if of brick, stone or con- 
crete construction, frame, frame metal clad, brick veneered 
or hollow cement block construction being debarred from 
term rates. 


The fallacy of statistics quoted from time to time in scien- 
tific and popular journals in support of the claim that first 
and second born children are inferior to those succeeding was 
established by T. B. Macaulay at the London Eugenics Con- 
gress in July last, when he showed that these figures were 
compiled from inmates of prisons, of whom the larger per- 
centage were first and second born children. The figures 
really prove nothing except that the later born children were 
not yet old enough to get into prison, some of them being 
babies yet! In the same way figures could be collected to 
prove that anything, either is or is not. Mr. Macaulay is 
managing director of the Sun Life of Canada. 


In the New York Supreme Court Justice Goff on Monday 
sentenced to Sing Sing for not less than two years and six 
months nor more than four years and six months Charles S. 
Horowitz, president. of the New York Frame and- Picture 
Company, of 140 Fulton street, who was convicted last week 
of having made a fraudulent claim on an insurance company 
for $50,000 damages in connection with the fire which de- 
stroyed his place of business on June 14, 1911. Bruno Rothen- 
berg, who was convicted of having set fire to the place, was 
sentenced to not less than seven years and six months, nor 
more than eleven years and six months, in the same prison. 





As the negotiations between the fire insurance companies 
and the Indiana Insurance Department, to reach a satisfactory 
compromise over its claim that the companies shall not be 
allowed to deduct return premiums and reinsurance in re- 
porting for taxation their gross premiums, less losses paid, 
have failed, the department has notified the companies that un- 
less the taxes are paid on the basis stipulated by it suit will 
be begun immediately after January 1. All the companies, 
except those paying taxes on the reciprocal basis, are uniting 
in the litigation, and a test case will be arranged and pressed 
to an early hearing. 


A statement has been issued by Charles W. Bell, former 
Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky, in reply to the charges 
of being short in his accounts while in office. He defends 


himself at much length, and concludes with the following: 

As intimated in the beginning, I desire to have every official act of 
mine closely scrutinized, and am. perfectly willing to be measured by the 
same standard as my predecessors and other State officials. And I ask 
my friends everywhere to be patient and fear not. I have been an innocent 
victim of a chain of circumstances, relentless and cruel, but I intend to be 
vindicated, regardless of costs. I have said all now that a prudent man 
should say, but if the exigencies of the future demand it I can add a 
chapter that will be intensely interesting. 





Under these ruling risks of the first class’ 


- 


The Insurance Department of Georgia has decided against 


the petitioner in the case of Patterson vs. the London and 
Lancashire under the anti-pool act. 


Patterson was a local de- 
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tective employed by J. L. Riley & Co. to obtain insurance on 
a piece of property with the agent of the company, which he 
did, and then set forth that an unreasonable rate was fixed by 
the Atlanta Insurance Exchange, and asked the dissolution of 
the organization. The petitioners failed to establish an un- 


reasonable rate, and the Insurance Commissioner so found 


and therefore declined to act. 


The Congressional investigation of the affairs of the First 
National Fire and Commercial Fire of Washington began in 
that city on Thursday of this week. There will be no meetings 
held in New York, as has been reported, but the New York 
State Insurance Department will co-operate with the Con- 
gressional committee in the investigation and will assign a 
competent member of its staff for the purpose. It is an- 
nounced that the first named company will not seek admis- 
sion to New York until the investigation is over. District 
Commissioner John A. Johnston was the principal witness 
Thursday. 


The directors of the Metropolitan Life insurance company 
at the annual meeting held on Tuesday elected Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, the head of the welfare department, sixth vice presi- 
dent of the company, a well deserved honor. The Superin- 
tendents’ Association, of the Metropolitan Life, also held its 
annual meeting and banquet on Tuesday and elected officers 
as follows for the ensuing year: President, George A. Weigel; 
vice president, Abraham Levy; secretary, Charles B. Weller; 
treasurer, Thomas W. Ridgway. 





' Now that fire insurance companies are insisting upon 
the forty-five-day rule for the payment of premiums from the 
agents, they, in their turn, are forced to be stricter with their 
policyholders. Many had gotten into slack habits in the 
old days, and it is difficult to secure prompt payment. The 
Dains Agency at Monmouth, IIL, is attaching a clause to its 
policies providing that if the premium is not paid in full 
within thirty days from date the policy can be cancelled with- 
out notice. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has elected its secretary, J. C. 
Cummins, to be president, succeeding the late Cyrus A. Kirk. 
Assistant Secretary Charles A. Snyder was promoted to the 
secretaryship, and Fred L. Wells was elected medical director, 
Early in January Henry S. Nollen, now secretary of the 


_ Bankers Life of Des Moines, will resign and become a co-vice 


president of the Equitable with F. C. Hubbell. Mr. Nollen is 
regarded as one of the best life insurance men in Iowa. 





The 1912-13 edition of the Standard Insurance Directory of 


: New England has just been issued from the press of the 


Standard Publishing Company, of Boston. A number of 
improvements and additions to this indispensable work are 
noted, and the book should prove more useful than ever to 
busy insurance men in need of information concerning the 
New England field. The book is serviceably bound, and 


_the price remains at $2-per copy. 


The Union Life of Chicago has rejected several merger and 


_ reinsurance offers, and is preparing to push agency business, 


a $25,000 having been pledged for surplus by its stockholders. 


E. P. Strandberg, a Chicago contractor, was elected president, 


~W. T. Hall, who has been president since the reorganization, 


LicS. Hall 


being made vice president and general manager. 


resigned as secretary and is succeeded by L. P. Kuhn. 


The Chicago agency of the Penn Mutual Life is investigat- 


‘ing a mysterious robbery, $600 in cash and $1,500 in bonds 


being found gone from the safe when the office in the Corn 
Exchange Bank Building was opened.’ The peculiar feature 
of the robbery is that the doors of the office were found 
locked, the combination of the vault was intact, and the 
strong box within, from which the money was taken, was 
also uninjured. 


The annual meeting of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change will be held on January 11. The following nominations 
have been made by the nominating committee to fill the va- 
cancies in the administration during 1913: F. W. Bauer, Liv- 
erpool and London and Globe, first vice president; A. H. 
Mills, Boston, chairman of the executive committee; Gilman 
McAllaster, New Hampshire, and G. R. Galacar, Springfield, 
executive committee. 


The Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
has issued the first bulletin for which arrangements were 
made at its recent annual meeting. It contains articles by the 
officers and leading agents, and urges strongly the enactment 
of an anti-rebate law by the next Legislature. Secretary 
Giberson reports that 205 members have paid their dues on - 
the $5 basis, the increase from $3 having cost only forty-three 
members. 

The fire insurance loss ratio in Kansas continues high, 
many companies showing losses of 100 per cent., and there is 
renewal of rumors that companies will fail to renew their 
Kansas licenses for 1913. Most of the companies are hold- 
ing on, however, in hope that the United States Supreme 
Court will set aside the State rating law and make possible 
securing of better conditions. 


The India Mutual of Boston has reinsured its risks in the 
New Jersey Fire and will retire. H. B. Alden, its president, 
will represent the New Jersey Fire in Boston and will super- 
vise its Massachusetts agents. The India Mutual was orig- 
a marine company, but since the Boston took over 
laregly 


inally 
its marine business in 1893 it has written only fire, 
surplus lines. 


A merger between the Nassau Fire of Brooklyn and the 
Dutchess Fire of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been consummated, 


with William Harkness, of the Nassau, as president, and 
Lewis H. Vail, of the Dutchess, as vice president. Thomas 
M. Harris and William A. Jonas, vice presidents, respect- 


ively, of the Nassau and Dutchess, will continue as vice presi- 
dents, 

The insurance companies with policies on the life of the 
late Louis Wolf, an Omaha livestock dealer, will deny liabil- 
ity on the ground that he represented his habits to be correct 
and temperate when they were quite the contrary. Suit has 
been brought against the A*tna for $34,000 and against the 
Pacific Mutual Life for $10,000. 

The notorious Frank W. Anthony, who has been in the 
Raymond street jail in Brooklyn awaiting extradition from 
Pennsylvania on the charge of embezzlement in connection 
with the Metropolitan Mutual Fire insurance company of 
Philadelphia, was released on $10,000 bail on Mandsy by Su- 
preme Court Justice Kapper. 


The engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have reported on their recent inspection of Joliet, Ill., criti- 
cising severely the conflagration hazard in the principal mer- 
cantile district, due largely to poor construction and deficient 
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fire protection. The fire alarm system and the water supply 
are especially criticised. 

The Farmers Trust Company, of Anderson, Ind., which 
recently absorbed the Netterville-Boland-Dye Agency, has 
now absorbed the Jackson-Burr Insurance Agency, which was 
the largest in the city, the consolidation giving the Farmers 
Trust Company practically 75 per cent. of the premium in- 
come of Anderson. 


A former Chicago life insurance agent, Sumner P. Hinckley, 
who was charged with fraud by selling life insurance policies 
to physicans in Michigan with a promise that they would be 
appointed medical examiners, has been sentenced to an in- 
determinate term in the reformatory, with a five years’ rec- 
ommendation. 


The Scranton Life this week purchased a fine home office 
site in Scranton, Pa., and will begin the erection of a twelve 
story modern office building shortly. J. S. McAnulty, who has 
been president of the company since its organization, has 
been active in the building plan and in the selection of the 
site: 





The latest bulletin from the New Mexico Insurance Depart- 
ment announces the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
State that New Mexico corporations cannot become members 
of interinsurance or reciprocal underwriters’ associations 
without violating their charters. 





The Wisconsin fire marshal department is investigating a 
recent loss in the factory of the Wisconsin Candy Company 
at La Crosse, which was said to be grossly overinsured. The 
department says that the property was valued at $500 and was 
insured for $11,500. 


Policyholders of the Lafayette Life of Indiana held a meet- 
ing at the court house at Lafayette, December 11, and de- 
cided to take their opposition to the proposal of the directors 
to change the organization from a mutual to a stock company 
to the courts. 





The Tacoma Life Underwriters’ Association has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: President, James C. Reid; 
first vice president, Ralph D. Angell; second vice president, 
C. F. Widmann; secretary, G. H. Jackman; treasurer, ‘W. J. 
Horton. 





Following the example of several other State insurance de- 
partments, the New York Insurance Department will issue 
monthly bulletins giving information regarding the work of 
the department. They will be issued about the middle of each 
month, 


The Ohio State Fire of Columbus has elected its secretary, 
John M. Sarver, to be president, succeeding Lewis C. Laylin, 
resigned. Robert A. Hann, formerly actuary of the State of 
Colorado, has been elected secretary, succeeding Mr. Sarver. 


The Independence insurance company of Philadelphia has 
been admitted to New York to do a fire insurance business. 
It began business in 1910 and has a capital of $200,000. Henry 
W. Brown’ & Co. are its New York representatives. 


The annual meeting of the leading agents of the Union 
Central Life will be held at the home office in Cincinnati 
January 3 and 4. The company pays the expenses of all 
agents who write a specified amount of business. 


There will be a joint meeting of the conference committee 
of the Western Union and Western Insurance Bureau at Chi- 
cago on Monday or Tuesday of next week, when, it is hoped, 
the mixed agency question will be settled. 


It is announced that Insurance Commissioner-elect H. O. 
Fishback, of Washington, has appointed J. O. Rummens as. 
statistical clerk of the Insurance Department, to succeed W. 
M. Nunn, after January I. 

The directors of the Orient Steam Navigation Company 
will form a subsidiary concern to carry its insurance. It will 
have a capital of £100,000, and be known as the Orient Under- 
writing Fund, Ltd. 





The Dutchess Fire has reinsured its business in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Ohio with the Granite State Fire, both com- 
panies being .represented in the Jones General Agency in 
Detroit. 


Fire losses in Minnesota in September, October and No- 
vember, 1912, according to Insurance Commissioner Preus’ 
bulletin, were $722,287, as against $626,690 in the same months 
of IQIl. 


The Kentucky Field Club, made up of Bureau companies, 
has been abandoned, the satisfactory co-operation deal with 
the State Board making its existence unnecessary. 


The city council at Bloomington, III, has passed the ordi- 
nance providing for the 20-inch and 16-inch water mains so. 
urgently needed for the fire protection of the city. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., is making improvements in its water 
supply and fire protection, and expects to get the city in the 
No. 2 class, which will give it a lower basis rate. 


The fourth annual meeting and banquet of the Green Signal 
Club, made up of the leading agents of the Illinois Life, will 
be held at the Hotel La Salle January to. 





The six Crum & Forster companies, which recently re- 
signed from the Western Union, have applied for membership 
in the Western Insurance Bureau. 





The insurance commissionership of Michigan is to go to 
John T. Winship, of Saginaw, after the completion of C. A. 
Palmer’s term on July 1, 1913. 


The fire insurance companies will have to pay out three- 
quarters of a million dollars on the hardware company’s loss 
at Dallas, Tex., December 12. 





The Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest will 
hold its next annual meeting October 8 and 9, 1913. 





The New World Life of Spokane has been licensed in 
Towa and is applying in Illinois. 








Iersonal. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 





American Central Life: Judd Lowrey, manager for the Pacific Coast, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


Connecticut General Life: C. W. Moore, general agent for South Dakota. 


Continental and Fidelity. Underwriters: W. G. Achenbach, of Dallas, 
special agent for the entire State of Texas. 
Germania Fire: C. C. Nichdlson, special agent for Illinois, succeeding 


Walter F. Knott, resigned. 
Home of New York: T. L. James, special agent for Indiana. ; 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life: Warren C. Flynn, general agent for Massachu- 
setts, succeeding John C. Habbe, resigned. 

Mutual Benefit Life: I. L. Gregory, general agent for Montana, succeeding 
H. E. Ives, resigned. . 

National Fire of Hartford: J. B. Campbell, special agent in Ohio. 


North British and eda wraas E. E. Blodgett, special agent for northern 
Illinois; C. N. Hunt, special agent for southern Illinois. 


Northern of London: F, C. H. Robbins, manager for San Francisco and 
vicinity; L. C. Holloway, special! agent for northern California. 
Norwich Union: J. L. Fuller, of San Francisco, manager for the Pacific 
Coast department, succeeding William H. Lowden, deceased. 
and ad- 


Penn Mutual Life: W. G. Riley, special agent for. Macon, Ga., 
jacent territory. 





Mr. Worth Farmer has been appointed special agent for the Merrill & 
Braniff general agency in Oklahoma, with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Farmer was for two years with the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau in Oklahoma City, and for five years represented the Cochran- 
Thomas general agency in that State, leaving the field to go into the 
local agency business in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Thomas J. Conroy will retire as joint manager of the Pacific Coast 
department of the Caledonian insurance company, the Aachen and 
Munich Fire insurance company, and the Caledonian-American insur- 
ance company on January 1. On and after that date the department 
-will be in charge of Archibald C. Olds, who has been associated with 
Mr. Conroy for several years. 

Mr. T. B. Merrill, superintendent of agencies for the AZtna Life in Chicago, 

will célebrate his golden wedding anniversary December 31. In _ his 

honor a number of the general agents of the company throughout the 
country have made December Merrill month, and are writing business 
in his honor. 

E, E. Rittenhouse, conservation commissioner of the Equitable Life, 

will deliver an address at the meeting of the American Association for 

the Advancement of Science in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 3, upon 
the subject of “‘The Upward Trend of Mortality in Middle Life and 

Old Age.” 

President Sills, of the National Association of Life Underwriters, will make 
a visit to a number of Western and Southern associations in January, 
and will probably be a guest at the January meeting of the Chicago 
Association. 

Governor-elect FE. M. Ammons, of Colorado, has been elected president of 

the Farmers’ Life of Denver, succeeding H. O. Jackson, who continues 

as general manager. The company is still in process of promotion. 

J. Edgar Lyons, secretary of the Western Reserve of Cleveland, has 
resigned as a member Of the Western Union, following the company’s 
reinsurance and retirement from active business. 

Mr. E. W. Tillotson, district manager for the United States Health and 
Accident at Chicago, died in that city December 16 from pneumonia, 
aged sixty-five years. 

Mr. J. O. Glanville, for several years chief of the Underwriters’ Salvage 

Corps. at St. Louis, and since in the insurance business, died last week 

from pneumonia. 

Michael W. Marshall, 
the National Life of Vermont, 
fifty-two years. 

Dr. H. C. Castor, president of the Chicago Life Underwriters’. Association, 
has announced that he will not accept re-election at the annual meeting 
next year. 

Mr. Herbert C. Thiselton, general manager of the London Guarantee and 
Accident, will arrive in New York from .England this week. 


Actuary S. H. Wolfe has resigned as consulting actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Employees’ Insurance Association. 

Mr. John E, Knapp has resigned as Illinois special agent of the Citizens 
of St. Louis. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


for seven years Michigan State manager for 


Mr. 
died at Detroit December 18, aged 








Casualty and Surety Wnsurance. 








One of the results of the meeting of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service and Information Bureau last Friday was 
the organization of a Casualty Insurance Exchange for the 
handling of the liability brokerage business in this city. This 
exchange is designed to give real service to the broker in the 
way of inspections, rate changes, etc. Brokers will be asked 
to pay a nominal fee for the service, but no pledges will be 
exacted. A new rate of commissions was adopted, effective 
February 1, by which 17% per cent. will be paid in exchange 
territory on general and automobile liability, and 15 per cent. 
on employers’ and all other liability lines. Special agents will 


be limited to 2% per cent. overriding commissions, and local 


agents to 20 and 17% per cent. on the lines named. In New 
Jersey new commission rates will become effective the same 
day, by which brokerage on compensation lines will be 12% 
per cent., on general and automobile liability 17% per cent., 
and on all other liability 15 per cent. Local agents will be 
paid 15, 20 and 17% per cent., respectively, and general agents 
17%, 22% and 20 per cent., respectively, on the lines named. 
This action was taken in response to the demand of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association that a smaller amount of the 
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premiums be devoted tocommissions. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman Charles H. Holland, of the Royal In- 
demnity Company; vice chairman, William F. Moore, of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company. Executive committee, 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, the Etna Life insurance 
company and the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion. The executive committee selected Fred J. Walters, of 
the London Guarantee and Accident, as secretary-treasurer 
of the exchange. The necessary amendments were made to 
the constitution and bylaws, and these will be ratified at a 
special meeting to be held on January 23. The details of the 
exchange will be perfected meantime, and the exchange will 
be put in operation at once. The bureau also adopted the 
merit rating plan for workmen’s compensation risks, and this 
will be put in operation as soon as possible. Ata meeting on 
Thursday it was decided to secure offices at 80 Maiden lane, 
but there was no action with regard to the selection of a 
manager for the exchange. 





The prospects for the enactment of a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation law in Oklahoma are favorable. The matter has been 
agitated for some two years, and was taken up by the State 
Labor Office about eighteen months ago with a view of pre- 
paring a report that would form the basis of a compensation 
law. Labor Commissioner Ashton has made the following 


statement to our reporter: 

The United Mine Workers were the first to officially recognize the neces- 
sity for such an enactment, and in their last annual convention passed a 
resolution requesting the Legislature to take some action. They were fol- 
lowed a short time afterward by the State Federation of Labor, taking sim- 
ilar action. This condition resulted in the legislative committee of the 
federation pledging the different candidates to support such a measure, with 
the result that about 95 per cent. of our legislators responded favorably. 
This is a good omen because of their loyalty in the past. The Governor has 
likewise recommended in his message to the Legislature ‘that they enact 
such a law, while both political parties, prior to the campaign, pledged their 
support. It has been generally known that the mine operators favored a 
law of this character, but the position of the manufacturing interests was a 
little in doubt, although a great number of the larger employers had advised 
our office that they favored action on this subject. Any fear that these 
interests would oppose such legislation was dispelled at the annual meeting 
of the manufacturers’ association on December 16, when they, after con- 
sidering the subject thoroughly for the entire day, appointed a committee 
to confer with this office and the State Federation of Labor in the final 
draft of a bill, with the object in view of going to the Legislature, with 
employer and employee united in their demand. 





The London Guarantee and Accident Company will with- 
draw on January 1 from six Southern States in which it has 
been doing business on account of the heavy losses and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory conditions. These States are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina and Texas. It 
is not yet decided whether the company will reinsure its 
Southern business or carry it to expiration, except in Arkan- 
sas, where J. D. Arnold & Co., the general agents, sold their 
casualty business, and so as to assist this all the Arkansas 
business was reinsured in the Fidelity and Deposit. The 
company’s loss ratio for I91I on liability insurance, by far the 
largest class, was 64.1 per cent. in Alabama, 82.2 in Arkansas, 
57.2 in Florida, 126.5 in Mississippi, 37 in South Carolina and 
145 in Texas. 


The matter of treatment of investments in foreign securi- 
ties by surety companies in making up the Federal bonding 
limits has been taken up by President F. W. La Frentz, of the 
American Surety Company with the Treasury Department. It is 
understood that he pointed out the inimical effect on the companies 
of the elimination of these securities as assets, since it would 
either cripple the companies on home business or force them to 
retire from foreign countries where ‘investments are required 
as a preliminary to the granting of a certificate of authority. 
It has been requested by the companies that the question be sub- 
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mitted to the United States Attorney General for an opinion as 
to the legal power of the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
such a ruling. 


The State of Washington, which maintains a liability in- 


surance fund, operating under the control of the State, has 
accumulated the longest experience of any such experiment in 
this country. Since the compensation act became effective 
October I, 1911, the State Commission has collected $1,200,000 
in assessments from employers, and has paid $600,000 to in- 
jured claimants, setting aside $284,000 for pensions allowed 
the dependents of killed workmen. In the fourteen months 
there has been 228 accidental deaths in the hazardous occupa- 
tions covered by the act, the lumber and milling interests fur- 
nishing the largest number with 104 fatalities. Coal mining 
followed with twenty-one. | 


The New Amsterdam Casualty Company on Tuesday in- 
creased its capital to $400,000 and added $101,900 to its sur- 
plus. On the previous day the stockholders reduced the 
capital from $314,000 to $250,000. On the following day 1,500 
new shares of stock, with a par value of $100, were issued 
and were all subscribed to at $i25 a share. Action will be 
taken by the directors to amend the company’s charter so that 
it may do the following lines of business. Accident and 
health liability compensation and teams property damage, 
fidelity and surety, burglary and theft, plate glass, steam 
boiler, flywheel and kindred lines, automobile property dam- 
age and collision. 


An interesting announcement from Chicago says that A. D. 
Morrison will end his general agency contract with the 
Maryland Casualty Company in Chicago December 31, and 
has formed a partnership with W. A. Miller, as Morrison & 
Miller, general agents for the Pacific Mutual Life. “Mr. Mor- 
rison announces that he hopes to transfer all the policies on 
his books from the Maryland Casualty to the Pacific Mutual, 
including the accumulations earned, and will be able to offer 
a new special policy granting increased benefits. The new firm 
is authorized to adjust and pay its own claims. 





The new Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau has 
elected F. Robertson Jones as secretary, and Mr. Jones has re- 
signed as assistant secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany to accept the position. The new bureau will begin’ opera- 
tions at once, and will be located either at 84 William street or 
80 Maiden lane. The membership includes the following com- 
panies: Employers’ Liability, Fidelity and Casualty, Frankfort 
General, London Guarantee and Accident, Maryland Casualty, 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, Royal Indemnity; Standard Acci- 
dent, United States Casualty... 





It is expected that the conference on workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation for New York State, held last Friday under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation, will result in the 
preparation of a compromise bill, which will be supported by 
both labor interests and employers at the coming session of the 
Legislature. It was pointed out that the constitution bars the 
operation of any State insurance fund, and also the enactment of 
any compulsory compensation law until amended. The Mc- 
Donough bill is to be abandoned, and a new one to meet the 
conditions prepared. 


The Insurance Department of New Jersey is investigating 


the question of the placing of casualty lines in that State’ 


through New York brokers. It is charged that this is in vio- 
lation of the New Jersey statutes unless the broker has obtained a 














New Jersey license. This provision of the law seems to have 
been entirely overlooked by the companies and brokers con- 
cerned, and it is even charged that some have purposely ignored 
the law, which is a serious accusation to make. The New Jersey 
commissioner will conduct an investigation to determine to what 
extent the law has been violated. 


A suit to collect $15,000 accident insurance for the death of 
Victor L. Mason, who was killed on May 13 last near London, 
by the fall of an aeroplane in which he was a passenger, was 
filed in the New York Supreme Court on Thursday by Mrs. 
Daisy C. Mason, the widow, against the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company. The insurance company has refused to 
pay on the ground that its policy does not cover aviation 
risks, but the plaintiff sues because of a clause in the policy 
making the company liable for deaths “by accident or violent 
means.” 


The last number of the Maryland. Casualty Budget in its 
present form is just out. It contains a fine description of the 
Maryland Casualty Company’s new building, which is now 
one of the show features of Baltimore. Four splendid views of © 
the city of Baltimore are included, and the number is a fitting 
conclusion to the career of the publication, of which there has 
been nine volumes, each replete with valuable matter. It is 
understood that the paper will hereafter be issued in different 
form for circulation only among the agents of the company. 








The Oklahoma Manufacturers’ Association has named a 
committee to co-operate with the State Labor Department in 
the drafting of a workmen’s compensation bill for presenta- 
tion at the next session of the Legislature. It is proposed to 
follow the Washington law closely and_ participation will be 
obligatory upon all employers and employees, save those engaged 
in interstate trafic. The law will take the place of all common 
law rights. No amendment of the constitution is believed to be 
necessary. 


The Bureau of Statistics of New Jersey will issue a report 
soon, which will show, among other things, that there were 
employed in the State in 1911 305,295 people at a total wage 
of $166,172,529. Of these, 6,082 were under sixteen years of age. 
The total capital invested in industrial plants was $848,600,943, 
the cost value of stock used was $565,946,362, and the selling value 
of goods made was $940,760,552. The length of the average... 
working day was 9.67 hours. 


A commission representing the various labor interests in_ 
Montana has completed’ the draft of a workmen’s compensa- 
tion measure which will be introduced in the next State Leg- 
islature. The proposed Montana law is said to be closely 
patterned after the act now in force in Washington, and contem- 
plates the creation of a State insurance fund. The only excep- 
tion is in the provision for permanent partial disability in- . 
demnity. v 


The British Government on Monday announced that if! 
would not recognize the medical association’s scheme of treat! 
ing persons under the National Insurance Act on the ground’ 
that it would involve:the spending of public money without 
adequate public control. The Government proposes to oper- — 
ate the act, and if it should prove inadequate anywhere other 
provision will be made for the doctors. 





Recommendations for legislation in the State of Washing-. 
ton by Labor Commissioner Hubbard are that more adequate fire | 
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escapes in industrial establishments be required; that a State 
boiler inspection law be enacted; that the penalty for violations 
of the eight-hour labor law be increased, and that the State fix the 
amount of advance hospital fee to be collected from among wage 
earners. 


The following committee has been named to draft a con- 
stitution and bylaws for the proposed Western Automobile 
Conference: W. S. Warren, Liverpool and London and Globe; 
S. T. Collins, Providence-Washington; Charles E. Dox, Lon- 
don and Lancashire; H. C. Eddy, Commercial Union, and 
‘Thomas E. Gallagher, A®tna. 


The Maryland Motor Car insurance company has been or- 
ganized as a Delaware corporation. The capital is $200,000. 
The incorporators are all of Baltimore. They are James C. 
Fenhagen, William Whitridge, W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., and 
John Perviance Bonsal. 


The tna Indemnity Company of New York, which has a 
Connecticut charter and which has been in the hands of Re- 
ceiver Macdonald, former Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, has been practically wound up. The total claims 
amounted to $1,200,000. 


-_—. — x 


The Georgia Life of Macon, after an examination which 
showed that the casualty business had been much more profit- 
able than its life business, has voted to discontinue its life 
insurance end, and will change its name to the Georgia Casu- 
alty Company. 


In the contest for personal accident production in the Chi- 
cago office of the Travelers, Colin Tennant won with fifty ap- 
plications secured in ten weeks, with premiums of $1,601. He 
got twenty-two applications in one day. 
to California. 


The prize was a trip 


The Surety Underwriters’ Association of Chicago has ap- 
pointed a committee of five to confer with the architects in 
order to secure better co-operation as to contracts, bonds, ete. 


The Sioux City Life and Casualty is being organized by 
men connected with the Dakota Casualty Company of Sioux 
Falls, and will writé life, health and accident insurance. 








Insurance Legislation. 


-__ 








Indiana. 


InpIANAPOLIS, December 26.—The Indiana Legislature meets 
the first week in January. In the matter of legislation greater 
preparation has been made in advance than for any previous 
session. As soon as organized the work of the general assembly 
will; begin. The legislative visiting committee appointed by the 
Governor has made its report and this will be incorporated in 
the Governor’s message. , 

Senator J. J. Netterville is chairman of the visiting committee, 
and points out among the more important pieces of legislation 
that are now being prepared for the hopper a bill for the pre- 
vention of fire waste in Indiana, and the creation of a State 
fire marshal.’ In addition Senator Netterville will advocate the 
adoption of an act to more rigidly supervise the promotion of 
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insurance schemes, and to regulate and control assessment in- 
surance, of which there is much complaint. 

Senator A. E. Neal,-a prominent insurance man of Lebanon, 
who will doubtless be appointed on the insurance committee, 
says he has a number of insurance bills in course of preparation 
which are not ready to be given out. As to the matter of 
separation of the insurance department from the auditor of 
State, he is not ready to advocate'this because of the great ex- 
pense. He says the crowded condition of the auditor’s office 
would warrant such a change but for the expense of an addi- 
tional official and offices. “It cannot be delayed much longer, 
however, and may be considered at this session,” said he, 








Miscellany. 





The King’s English. 





The closing lecture in the course in correspondence which 
has been conducted under the auspices of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York the past eight weeks, with Mr. W. O. 


Runnels, of Columbia University, as instructor, was given 
Friday evening of this week by Mr. Henry W. Eaton, 
manager in New York of the Liverpool and London and 


Globe, on “The King’s English.” The lecture was delivered in 
the board room of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and there was a very large attendance. We give 
the lecture in full, as follows: 


In a fishing excursion undertaken by me in boyhood, I found 
myself in a remote village in North Wales, and, going to a 
small inn for accommodation, was quite unable to make myself 
understood. The people I addressed were the descendants of 
the ancient Britons, and the tongue they used was the tongue 
of that Celtic race. In a later acquaintance long maintained 
with a native Welshman, I was unable to ascertain from repeated 
discussions that the influence of the long Roman occupation of 
over 400 years had left any mark upon his language. In turn, it 
is beyond question that the language of the ancient Britons had 
no effect upon the language of the various invading nations, the 
resulting mixture of which has, with some later intermingling 
hereafter referred to, developed into the English language as 
we know it to-day. 

We know that England and the lowlands of Scotland, as a 
result of repeated invasions by forces from across the North 
Sea, came to be settled by alien races who remorselessly drove 
the Celtic occupants into the region known as Wales, into the 
peninsula of Cornwall, into the western section of the lowlands 
of Scotland, in small part into Ireland, and even into Brittany in 
France. ‘The first comers were the Saxons, who appear to have 
been hardy fishermen, sea-rovers, or pirates. They hailed from 
a territory surrounding the mouths of the Rivers Elbe and 
Weser. The Britons hoped to resist these with help from the 
Jutes and the Angles, people inhabiting the peninsula of Jut- 
land, but this was a false reliance, and merely afforded oppor- 
tunity for plunder to these supposed deliverers. The Britons 
do not appear to have mixed with the invaders, and finally, by 
about the year 500, the occupation of England and the lowlands 
of Scotland by the latter was well under way. The “Angles” 
were now the principal settlers, and the newly acquired country 
began to be called Angleland or Engleland. As late as the close 
of the fourteenth century, Froissart, in his description of the 
Battle of Crecy, refers to the English as “Angles,” and to this 
day, as you know, the French call the country “Angleterre,” or 
“Angleland.” Stress is laid on this point as leading to the pre- 
sumption that, in the greatest degree, the tongue. of the Angles 
furnished the foundation of our language. Later the Danes ap- 
peared as successful invaders, and, in time, settlers, and at 
the period of the Norman Conquest, in 1066, a considerable 
mixture had taken place between these Germanic and Scandi- 
navian races. 

And now we come to an event which had an influence—not 
perhaps as great as might have been expected, but nevertheless 
a notable influence—on the Anglo-Saxon language. I refer to 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 


The Normans themselves were the descendants of Northmen, 
or Scandinavians, and had, a couple of centuries before, acquired 
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by conquest a slice of northwestern France. 
make any marked impress on the French language of that ter- 
ritory, but, on the contrary, adopted in large degree the language 
there found. Later, in the case of the conquered English terri- 
tory, they failed, except in a degree to be referred to, to im- 
press their Norman-French on the Anglo-Saxon language. 

The struggle between these descendants of the Sea Kings was 
to be a struggle to the death, as Harold, the last of the Anglo- 
Saxon Monarchs, well knew, when he hurried South with his 
small force after an exhaustive struggle with an invading army 
landed on the northern shores. A possible Norman domination 
meant much to the Anglo-Saxons with their popular forms of 
government, which had grown and had become liberal during the 
six centuries of their occupation, when compared with the auto- 
cratic system of the Normans, and the defenders knew that they 
must there “do or die.” I stood three years since on the spot 
where Harold fell, and gazed down the southern slope towards 
the meadows where the Norman battalions had been marshalled. 
There was no thought of surrender on the part of Harold and 
his men on that October morning of 1066, and when at last the 
hill was gained by the Normans, the rapidly diminishing num- 
ber of defenders gathered about their chief, who was surrounded 
by relatives and his house servants. He and they sank down one 
by one, asking no grace of their conquerors, 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 


for a long period of time does not appear to have been much in- 
fluenced by the Conquest. The Saxon, or English, lords and 
landowners were almost exterminated, and their property was 
seized by the Norman barons. The Saxons of low.degree, whilst 
becoming in large part the vassals of the conquerors, clung with 
singular tenacity to their own language, and refused to mix with 
the conquerors. It must be remembered that the Norman 
settlement was a settlement mainly of a military element, 
with its special affiliations, and that it was not accompanied, 
in any important degree, by the influx of a Norman popula- 
tion. For a period of over two hundred years after the 
Conquest the Monarchs of Norman descent resided mainly 
abroad, England not being regarded as their natural home, 
and the influence of this discrimination tended to retard the 
mixture of the languages of the Normans and Anglo-Saxons. 
For illustrations of the quaint language of the common 
people for the first three hundred years after the Conquest, 
reference may be made to “Ellis’s Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Poets,” to “Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicles,’ to the 
“Vision of Piers Ploughman,” and, of course, to the well- 
known “Canterbury Tales.” 

The Normans used a language which can be described as bar- 
barous French. This bastard tongue became the language of the 
Court and of Courts of Law in the conquered country. It pre- 
vailed in legal proceedings, in edicts, and later in Acts of Parlia- 
ment for three hundred years. Finally in these the language of 
the common people regained the ascendency in very large degree, 
Norman-French. having merely a small part in it. The language 
last named continued, however, for some time to be the chief 
literary language of the country. 

If you will turn up old English writings, of which many are 
in print, you will see how close is the resemblance to German. 
One marked illustration is found in the pronoun “ich,” as first 
person singular, and words in combination, such as “ich habbe.”’ 

In course of time many French and Latin words found their 
way into the country, became a part of the English language, and 
were commonly used by writers of prose and poetry. [Illustra- 
tions of these can be found in Chaucer. 

Up to the time of Chaucer it may be said that there was no 
national language, and therefore no national literature. Dialects 
were to be found in various divisions of the country up to the 
fourteenth century, differing each one from the other, and each 
having its own peculiar literature, intelligible only to a limited 
class of people. No one of these languages could be named as 
the standard, but it is believed that that spoken in the eastern 
midland counties presented the nearest approach to the language 
of the present day. With Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” a marked 
change is noted, the books of the earlier writers being scarcely 
now understood, whilst Chaucer can be nearly as easily read as 
the works of Spenser, published two hundred years later. In 
Chaucer we still occasionally meet the pronoun “ich,” together 
with other words of marked Germanic origin. This is especially 
noted in the verbs, such as in “comen,” to come. The pronoun 
“it” is sometimes spelt “hit,” a precedent that must be comforting 
to the mind of the much derided “cockney.” In a glossary at- 


tached to Skeat’s edition of Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” nu-. 


They failed to | 





merous instances are given of the derivation of words from the 
following ancient languages: Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, Ger- 
man, Gothic, Dutch, French, Frisian, Italian and Latin, 


FOR EPISTOLARY COMPOSITIONS, 


reference may be made to the “Paston Letters,” written in the 


reign of Edward the Fourth. These letters will not merely 
afford much interesting information touching domestic and Court 
life of the 15th Century, but will clearly indicate the great ad- 
vance made in the refinement of the language. About the year 
1500 Latin and Greek were taught at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and translations of the works of Latin and 
Greek authors began to appear. These no doubt had their effect, 
not alone of offering suggestions for incorporation into the Eng- 
lish language of words suitable for the ready expression of 
thoughts, and for which the Anglo-Saxon tongue was clumsy or 
inadequate, but as influencing a more elegant style in speech and 
composition. 

And now we come to what is called the Elizabethan Age. At 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, literature was singularly 
backward, but in 1589 Spenser’s “Faery Queene” was published, 
to be followed soon by the works of Sir Francis Bacon, who 
rose. as a star of the highest magnitude. Shelley says: “His 
language has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies the 
sense no tess than the almost superhuman wisdom of his phil- 
osophy satisfies the intellect.’ The beginning of English as a 
literary language of elegance is to be found in Spenser, in the 
Essays of Bacon, in the works attributed to Shakespeare, and 
the version of the Bible authorized by King James the First. 
The hand of Bacon is seen in the last two of these. At a time 
when educated persons had at command no more than 4,000 or 
5,000 words of English, Bacon had a variety of expression which 
seems amazing. In his essays, in the so-called Shakespearean 
plays, and in the authorized version of the Bible, are to be found 
some 15,000 different words. A study of these works is com- 
mended as affording the very best illustration of the advance in 
the English language attained at the close of the 16th Century. 
It would be outside of the scope of this address to venture, ex- 
cept in small degree, into the controversy as to the identity of 
the author of the immortal literary works attributed to Shake- 
speare, but I cannot forbear to ask my hearers very earnestly to 
read publications dealing with the subject. They will probably 
find, as I have found, that those favoring the authorship of 
Shakespeare are singularly unconvincing, whilst those devoted 
to a critical examination of both sides of the question will satis- 
fy readers that, whilst a doubt may exist as to the real author- 
ship, the name of Shakespeare cannot be entertained. It is not 
sufficient to assume that Shakespeare was a man of great genius. 
Such an assumption, even if well founded, would not be satis- 
fying, for we know that knowledge is not intuitive. The style, 
the range of words, the singular identity of expression, of which 
abundant and startling parallels have been assembled in print, the 
profound thought, lead to a strong impression that the works in 
question must be attributed to the greatest writer in that or any 
other age—Sir Francis Bacon. At the very time when these 
plays were supposed to have been written, men of position and 
importance in the country districts in England, elected as repre- 


sentatives in Parliament, spoke English so imperfectly when ad-’ 


dressing the House as to be scarcely understood, and yet William 
Shakespeare, this country youth from Stratford, with his pro- 
vincial dialect, without any education beyond that afforded in a 
village school, whose parents were illiterate, whose daughters 
could neither read nor write, and who himself, in an age when 
such possessions were valuable, left behind him not a single book 
or manuscript, is supposed by many to have been possessed of a 
deep technical knowledge of law, of several foreign languages, 
of the intricate policy of Royal Courts, to have been a classical 
scholar of high attainments, and capable of expressing thoughts 
the beauty and profundity of which are beyond comparison. To 
such of the gentlemen present who are disposed to pursue the 
subject, I commend a work called “Bacon versus Shakespeare,” 
by Edwin Reed, published in Boston’ in 1897. My excuse for a 
reference to this vexed question is found in my estimate of the 
importance of tracing to its proper source developments ending 
in the first practical embodiment of the English language in 
literary works. .The student of English will do well to read and 





digest Bacon’s Essays, not alone for their elegance of expres-. 


sion, but as offering food for the profoundest reflection. 


Then you may turn to Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” which an emi- 
nent writer aptly describes as “the work of a creative genius” 
offering a “most remarkable illustration of the compass, pOwer 
and harmony vf the language.” sy 
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AND SO WE PASS ON FROM AGE TO AGE, 
during which we find illustrations of a continual improvement 
and refinement in the English language. A translation of the 
letters of Cicero, by an author whose name I cannot now recall, 
impressed me as being filled in the highest degree with elegance 
in epistolatory composition. In historical prose I cannot com- 
pare favorably any author with that wonderful writer, Gibbon, 
in his “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” As a fine ex- 
ample of 18th Century poetry, “Thomson’s Seasons” may be read. 
This poem is probably one of the best, if not the best, specimen 
of blank verse ever published. As an illustration of a highly 
elaborated style of poetry, Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village’ is 
very attractive. As a great master of the “King’s English,” and 
as one possessed of a remarkable power of rhyming versifica- 
tion, Byron quickly attracted attention, and soon acquired an 
enduring celebrity. “Childe Harold” is specially commended to 
your attention as being probably Byron’s greatest work. As 
containing examples of fine English, I mention Macaulay’s “His- 
tory of England,” and the work of that great American writer, 
Motley, in his absorbing story of the “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public.” This last work I have read and reread many times, and 
I cannot forbear to say that I am grieved to think that he who, 


from his literary attainments, deserved so much of his country, 


has been apparently so little appreciated. 

In considering the subject of modern English, the traveller, 
on visiting England, will be much surprised to find in some 
country districts, and even in settled towns of some magnitude, 
amongst certain classes, a pronunciation of words so distorted 
as not to be understood by the stranger, and often the use of 
words the meaning of which is totally unknown in other districts. 
Surprise will soon disappear on investigation, and will fail to 
sexist at all in the case of persons familiar with the details of 
the early history of settlement in England of the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian racés, and of the more or less unequal influence 
of the Norman-French on the prevalent dialects of the various 
divisions of the country. 


THE VARIATIONS WHICH MAY BE NOTICED MOST EASILY 

are to be found in the North, and in a lesser degree in the South- 
west, and I have myself visited certain parts of Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, in which I could not understand many 
of the words used. In London the so-called “cockney” of the 
lower orders has formed a convenient subject for stage cari- 
cature in this country, and yet the divergence from standard 
English there found in the case of such people is not so great 
as might appear to the uninformed, the pics illustration be- 
ing the giving to the letter “a” the sound of “y.” Then, of course, 
there is the singular sat ar ace of the letter ty which has been 
so exploited as to be familiar to all of you. The Cockney, how- 
ever, in the presence of criticism, would probably take some 
comfort were he fully informed of the peculiarities of our 
“Bowery” dialect, of which a former Police Captain of this city 
is said to be a notable exponent. The words “awful” and “aw- 
fully” are frequently misused, both in England and America, 
with England doubtless in the lead. 

It is difficult to say exactly in which part of England the best 
English is spoken by educated people. It will be found in the 
university cities like Oxford and Cambridge, and fairly well at 
the public schools, where boys from all parts of the country are 
to be found, and where provincialisms rapidly disappear in the 

_ intimate communication obtaining in the classrooms and _ play- 
grounds. I have heard excellent English spoken by graduates 
of the University of Dublin. 


IN THE. UNITED STATES 


it has often been the subject of remark that there is far more 
uniformity in pronunciation throughout the land than is to be 
found in England, and the reason for this need not be discussed. 
The exception is found, in the more marked forms, in a com- 
parison of the pronunciation in New England and Southern 
States, but elsewhere divergence is noticed. The tendency to 
give to the letter “u’ the sound of “oo,” as in “avenue,” or 
“tune,” often pronounced “avenoo” or “toon,” may be properly 
remarked. In New England I have sometimes observed that to 
the letter “o” the avai oh “Ww? is given, as in the use of the 
word “to,” pronounced “tu.” ms the South the dropping of the 
letter “r” is very eth ener as in words like “four” and “for- 
tune,” pronounced “fo” and “fotune.” The changes, however, 
to be feared have come, and doubtless will come, not so much 
from mispronunciation as from the giving to words an improper 
meaning. “Cute,” the clear meaning of which is “shrewd” or 
“smart,” is often in this country held to mean amusing, as—“Is 
not that child cute.” The word “funny,” the real meaning of 
which I need not state to you, is often used to mean “strange.” 





As, for instance; the following: “It is very funny that no reply 
has come to my letter.” The real meaning of the word “cun- 
ning’ has been much misapplied. To be “cunning” is to be 
“crafty,” “artful,” or “tricky,” and yet an interesting child is 
often called “cunning” when he or she is amusing or attractive. 
To be elegant is, according to the vocabularies, to be polished, 
or refined, or graceful, but I have heard a potato called elegant, 
as well as the heat coming from a furnace, or the atmospheric 
conditions of an evening! 
THE VERY COMMON MISUSE 

of the words “through” and “ugly,” as well as of the verb “ 
fix,” deserves attention. One receives a shock on hearing the 
question put, “are you through your luncheon,” instead of “have 
you finished your luncheon?”: When a person is described as 
“ugly,” one expects to see a figure the reverse of beautiful, and 
not to learn that the bad or vicious temper of the person in ques- 
tion was referred to. “To fix” is to fasten, attach or secure per- 


manently, but the verb is often incorrectly used to mean “to 
arrange,” or “to repair,’ as in expressions like the following: “I 


will fix (instead of arrange) the furniture, or, I will fix (in- 
stead of repair) the clock.” 

In the use of these words, and of others that could doubtless 
be mentioned, people are speaking in a tongue unknown outside 
of the United States, for, if an English word be selected to ex- 
press a meaning foreign to its significance in English, then a 
foreign language is being used and the speaker is not using the 

“King’s English.” 

You will be interested, probably, to know that the term “I 
guess,” heard in this country in a greater degree than in Eng- 
land, was used by Chaucer in “The Knight’s Tale.’ The word 
“guess” is there spelt “gesse.” The couplet is given below as 
an illustration of the quaint spelling of the period: 

“Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse, 
“Bihynde hir bak a yerde long I gesse.” 

It would be somewhat outside the range of this address to 
deal at any length with the influence of Anglo-Saxon, or Norman- 
French, on proper names, but a brief inquiry you may possibly 
find interesting, those languages figuring so largely in the com- 
position of our surnames The terminations “ton” or “ham,” or 
“ley,” or “stead,” o1 “ford” are purely Anglo-Saxon words. In 
the first four instances the terms are almost obsolete, and we 
recognize in them with difficulty the meaning conveyed by the 
more familiar words “town,” “village,” “field” and “place.” 
“Hubbard” is another way of spelling Hubert; “Hardy” means 


reliable, as well as durable; “Shepley,’ sheepfield; “Eaton,” a 
town at the mouth of a river; “Wreaks,” acts of vengeance; 
“Wood,” (one meaning) furious; “Wayne,” waggon; “Wade,” 
advance; “Seely,” simple; “Quade,”’ subdued; “Noyes,” noise; 
“Moe,” more; “Mell,” to meddle; “Hoyt,” probably from 
“haught,” haughty; “Howe,” a glen; “Thorburn,” a_ rocky 
brook; “Franklin,” freeholder; “Dent,” probably “deignt,” rare, 
dainty; “Call,” net; “Talbot,” dog; “Russell,” reddish; ‘Chap. 
man,’ merchant; “Dey,” servant; “Holt,” a wood; “Nye,” near; 
“Hyne,” servant; “Perry,” jewelry; “Reed,” red, also an ad- 
viser; “Sykes,” sighs; “Palmer,” a pilgrim: “Stubbs,” tree 
stumps; “Gary,” changeable; “Bond,” bound; “Weed,” garment 
“(hence “widows’ weeds”) ; “Pardee,” par Dé (probably identical 


with Purdy). Illustrations of the kind could be greatly enlarged. 

I have been asked to speak to you about the King’s English, 
and yet, after all I have ventured to say about the English 
language, I have been totally unable to discover what is meant 
by the term. or to ascertain its origin. I can only assume that, 
following the old saying, that ‘ ‘the. King can do no wrong,” so 
the King can use no bad English. His “English must be of the 
best. It must be grammatical, with no word misapplied, or inap- 
propriately used, and, as a good king should show a good example 
to his subjects in all things, so he must ever be choice in his 
language. Certainly a great improvement has taken place in the 
language of English Kings since the Conquest, and far later, 
when the Monarch was unable to address a subject save in Nor- 
man-French, or, as we may say, in bastard French. 

In the writings of Bacon, to which reference has been made, 
illustration is found of the best English—we may say the Queen’s 
English—in use at the close of the 16th Century, and I may 
perhaps aptly conclude this address by commending to you, as a 
body of students anxious, doubtless, to adorn the profession to 
which you have devoted yourselves—the following paragraph 
appearing in the Essays: 

“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from 
“the which as men of course do seek to receive coun- 
“tenance and profit, so ought they of duty to en- 
“deavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help 
“and ornament thereunto.” 
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Forms of Workmen’s Compensation Laws—Memorandum 
Submitted Concerning the Proposed Act in 
Ontario by S. H. Wolfe. 





The following are extracts from a brief on workmen’s com- 
pensation laws submitted to the Hon. Sir William R. Meredith, 
commissioner, in reference to the proposed act for the Province 
of Ontario, by S. H. Wolfe, the consulting actuary: 


The advisability of enacting some form of workmen’s com- 
pensation to take the place of the common law liability of employ- 
ers is conceded by all; the question of the form which such an 
enactment should take, however, is a matter open to discussion. 
An examination of the different plans indicates that the follow- 
ing are the methods in use in some of the various countries or 
States which have attempted to handle this proposition: 

1. The Legislature may limit its activities to the enactment of 
a statute specifying the compensation which shall be paid to an 
injured employee, irrespective of the question of negligence; this 
method does not attempt to provide for any form of guarantee to 
the injured workman as to the ultimate receipt by him in all 
cases of the benefits due, and leaves the employer to carry his 
own insurance, or to protect himself by a policy in a mutual 
association or a stock company. 

2. The Legislature may provide for a scale of benefits to in- 
jured workmen and may require the employer to furnish some 
evidence of the probable continuance of his financial solvency 
either by furnishing a bond or becoming a policyholder in an 
authorized insurance corporation. 

3. The State, after fixing a schedule of benefits, may insist 
upon the formation of mutual associations composed of employ- 
ers engaged in the same form of industry and prohibit any other 
form of protection. 

4. The State itself may become the vehicle of distribution by 
assessing upon the employers (in any way which may seem 
reasonable to it) the cost of the benefits which are provided by 
the statute. : 

Let us consider the advantages and disadvantages of each of 
the plans in the order stated above. 

I.—The first plan is the one now in use in England and in 
some of the United States. It would seem to be the method 
affording the maximum amount of personal freedom with the 
minimum amount of State interference. The principal question 
arises as to the method of administration. Is the plan productive 
of an undue amount of litigation? Are the employers inclined 
to avail themselves of the privilege of requiring their injured 
employees to seek the aid of the courts in enforcing their proper 
claims? It has been stated that in Great Britain in I909 only 
2% per cent. of the new claims for compensation were taken to 
court, and that only one-half of these were tried, settlements 
evidently having been made out of court in the case of the other 
half. It would appear, therefore, that the element of litigation 
is not a serious or vital factor. But the objection has been made 
that (a) if so disposed an employer can force the injured work- 
man to litigate his claim, and (b) that the person entitled to the 
benefit payments has no guarantee that the employer will be 
solvent at the time that the first payment is due or that he will 
continue in a solvent condition until the last instalment is paid. 

To overcome these objections some of the United States have 
modified this plan. 

II.—The second method is the one which has been adopted 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and has been suggested. 
in a modified form for the State of Iowa by the Employers’ 
Liability Commission of that State. 

In Massachusetts an employer in order to bring himself within 
the act must give his employees the statutory notice and must 
become either a policyholder in a stock company or a mutual 
association authorized to transact liability insurance in the 
commonwealth, or must become a subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Employees’ Insurance Association. In Iowa it is proposed that 
every employer shall come within the act unless he gives statu- 
tory notice of his intention to remain without, and those elect- 
ing to come within the act are required to become policyholders 
in the Employers’ Indemnity Association, any other protection 
in a stock or mutual company not being recognized. The bill 
In Iowa will be considered at the next session of the Legislature, 
and at that time it will be determined. whether the people are 
in favor of the creation of a monopoly of this kind or whether 
they prefer to have the benefit of competition. 

In Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance As- 
sociation is required to divide its subscribers (the employers) 
into groups according to the nature and hazard of their industries, 
to charge prerniums in advance, and after setting aside the neces- 
sary reserve for the ultimate payment of losses that have oc- 


curred in any year, is authorized to apportion the unexpended 
balances among its subscribers in an equitable and proper man- 
ner. 

The Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, there- 
fore, has definitely prescribed for the charging of premiums and 
the accumulation of reserves on the “capitalized value” plan, 
which is described more fully in the following pages. 

IIl.—The third method has been carried to its highest point 
of development in Germany, and for that reason’ is generally 
referred to as the “German type.” 

Mr. Wolfe analyzes at considerable length the German work- 
men’s compensation as to benefits, costs and other features, mak- 
ing the following deductions: 

Any consideration of the German type would be defective if it 
did not emphasize two very important points: 

First—The manner in which the State is regarded by the citi- 
zens of Germany and their willingness to recognize its paternal- 
istic rights to an extent which would not be tolerated in this 
country. 

Second.—The gross inequalities which would fesult in any 
country which adopted the German type without having a suffi- 
cient number of establishments to permit of a successful opera- 
tion of the law of average. 

To attempt to analyze the willingness of the German people 
to accept the paternal.administration of the Government would 
take us far afield and would require us perhaps to dip into the 
developments in history, together with the psychological and 
political differences of the various elements entering into that 
great nation. I doubt, however, whether any country in the 
Western Hemisphere is prepared to so completely turn over to 
the Government the supervision of the transactions of every day 
life as are the Germans. The police system performs important 
work in the administration of accident insurance; the post office 
lends its aid in an effective way; every branch of the huge po- 
litical structure contributes in some way to the administration 
of this form of indemnity. In the United States and Canada no 
such similar interdependency exists, and the extent to which 
the people of Germany are willing (or are compelled) to entrust 
not only items of administration, but also of judgment to the 
government is best illustrated by the description of the workings 
of “The Insurance Institute of the Navigation Accident Associa- 
tion” as outlined in the 24th Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (p. 1081), in which it is pointed out 
that the accounts of the Navigation Accident Association and its 
subsidiary body, the Institute, are not only kept separate, but 
the method of raising the funds is entirely different. While the 
former must defray the administration expenses of the Institute, 
the funds necessary for the payment of benefits by the smaller . 
establishments, which the Institute must provide, are collected 
by a system of advance premiums paid by the communes or 
federations of communes located on the coast, in “accordance 
with the rules issued by the State Government. The communes 
themselves must bear half of the premium payments and are 
permitted to assess the other half upon the employers engaged 
in the industries insured. There is no obligation upon the com- 
munes to apportion half of the premiums among the employers. 
in proportion to the benefits, but they “may assess the other half 
in such manner as they deem proper; they may, for instance, 
tax only employers with the larger establishments and exempt 
the smaller ones.” ; 

The reason for assessing half of the premiums on the com- 
munes is that “the profits of the business are so small that assess- 
ing the premiums on the employers would create a serious 
situation, due to the fact that the risk rate of the industry is 
very high.” Are we prepared in our political structure for the 
exercise of discretionary power of this kind? * 

I have devoted considerable time to an analysis of the German 
type, for there is a tendency among those who advocate the 
adoption of some form of -workmen’s compensation act in new 
communities, to place great stress upon the advantages of that — 
system without explaining the defects and the possible entangle- 
ments which may result from its adoption in communities not 
prepared to meet the problem. 

IV.—The State itself has become the vehicle of distribution in 
two of the United States—Washington and Ohio. Both of them, 
however, differ in radical respects. In Washington, for instance, 
the employers engaged in so-called “hazardous occupations” are’ 
divided into classes by the act itself, and the contributions per 
$100 of payroll are fixed in the same way. This act became 
operative in the latter part of 1911; the published reports show- 
ing its operations do not permit of an accurate determination 
of the true condition of the fund. Whether enough has been 
collected for the fund to enable losses which have occurred 
during the year to be met in full, or whether the funds on hand 
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will be insufficient for that purpose, are matters which cannot 
be determined from the published reports. It is interesting, 
however, to compare the number of establishments and the num- 
ber of employees covered in the various classes for the purpose 
of comparing them with similar factors in the German scheme 
for the purpose of determining the question of exposure to which 
I referred to at some length. It would appear that the powder 
industry furnishes a definite illustration of the danger of limited 
exposures, for apparently only two or three powder manufac- 
turers are included in this group, and a catastrophe which hap- 
pened during the early months of the history of the act has not 
only exhausted all of the funds belonging to that class, but has 
created a deficiency. The report shows that only 5,750 firms are 
listed and only 130,000 employees covered. In Washington (as 
in Germany) the operation of the act is compulsory, and it must 
be assumed therefore, that the number of establishments in 
Washington represents the maximum exposure obtainable. 

In Ohio, on the other hand, we find no compulsory act, but 
an optional one. If the employer elect to come within it, he 
contributes 90 per cent. of the semi-annual premium fixed by the 
State Liability Board of Awards, and is authorized to deduct 
the remaining Io per cent. from the wages of his employees. 
The act has been operative since March, 1912, and there has been 
no publication of the results of the first six months which enable 
a proper analysis to be made. Strenuous efforts are being made 
by the board to induce the employers of Ohio to deposit their 
premiums with the State Treasurer, but to what extent it has 
been successful it is impossible to state. In the same way there 
is no data available for determining whether the State Liability 
Board of Awards intends to capitalize the losses or to use the 
current cost system of the German type. At the end of the 
first six months period the board announced slashing reductions 
in the premiums to be charged to employers ranging from 15 
per cent. to 65 per cent. If the premiums charged originally were 
calculated on a proper actuarial basis, it is difficult to understand 
this sudden reduction, for it must be apparent to everyone that 
the experience of six months (especially of the first six months) 
is not a proper basis upon which to estimate the eventual costs. 
In the absence of specific information, however, it is idle to 
speculate on the lessons taught by the Ohio attempt. It may 
not be amiss, however, to point out an error which appears in 
the synopsis of Mr. J. H. Boyd’s brief in the “Interim Report 
on Laws Relating to the Liability of Employers by the Hon. 
Sir William Ralph Meredith, C. J., C. P., Commissioner,” on 
page 474, where it is shown that: 

“In the years 1906, 1907 and 1908 ten employers’ liability in- 
surance companies doing business in the State of New York 


Received in premiums from employers.............. $23,524,000 
Pease LOATH ER, CINPIOYCES. ook als ee cet cece cet c ees 8,560,000 
ES 9 De A Ora ne $14,964,000” 


To call the difference between the premiums paid and the 
losses paid —“waste”—without taking into account the reserves 
required for the payment of future losses, is an amazing propo- 


‘sition, which bears on its face its own refutation: 


. In thus briefly outlining the principal systems I have not at- 
tempted to touch upon all the various forms to be found in the 
different countries, but I have attempted to confine my discussion 
to those plans which seem most likely of adoption. 

To summarize—I am of the opinion that the methods now 
being followed in Germany, Ohio and Washington are ill adapted 
to the needs of Canada or to any of the United States. I am of 
the opinion that the maximum benefit can be derived from the 
adoption of a type similar to that in use in the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, with such modifications as will make it appli- 
cable to the particular community which it is intended to benefit. 


The Mobile Fraternal Regulation Law Analyzed. 





The following analysis, by Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Edwin Starkey, of Colorado, of the technical requirements of 
the fraternal act or Mobile bill, now in force in Colorado, as it 
relates to the valuation of Certification and Raising of Rates 
(Sections 23 and 23a) will be found interesting. Mr. Starkey 
prefaces his paper with the remark that he “does not mean to 
convey that these requirements would work out in practice, as 


that is quite another subject.” 

1. Each society doing business in this State shall annually 
report to the commissioner valuation of its certificates in force 
on December 31 last preceding, certified by competent accountant 
or actuary. 

2. The first valuation shall be made as of December 31, 1912. 

3. All valuation reports shall be filed with the commissioner 
not later than June 1 of each year. 





4. The report of valuation must show as contingent liabilities 
the present mid-year value of the promised benefits; and as 
contingent assets, the present mid-year value of future net con- 
tributions, as in practice actually collected. 

5. Optional with the society, in lieu of the fourth requirement, 
the valuation may show the net value of the certificates subject 
to valuation hereinbefore provided and said net value, when 
computed in case of monthly contributions, may be the mean of 
the terminal values for the end of the preceding and of the cur- 
rent insurance years. 

6. The minimum standard of valuation for fraternal certifi- 
cates shall be one of the following: (a) The N. F. C. Table of 
Mortality; (b) any higher table; (c) a table based upon the 
society's Own experience of at least twenty years covering 
100,000 lives, interest assumption 4 per cent. 

7. Beginning with 1912 and up to the year 1917, valuation 
(regardless of deficit shown) shall not be regarded as a test 
of financial solvency of the society so long as it is getting suffi- 
cient funds to pay current losses. 

8. Beginning with June 1, 1914, the membership shall indi- 
vidually, be apprised of the result of valuation and condition of 
the society, either direct, by mail, or through the official paper 
of the society. é 

9g. Should stated periodical contributions of the society be in- 
sufficient to pay current or matured death and disability claims 
at any time after April 1, 1912, (the date the act became effective 
in Colorado), the commissioner may require that the laws of any 
society shall provide that additional, increased or extra rates of 
contribution shall be collected from the members, or upon the 
consent of the member, his certificate may be charged with its 
proportion of the deficiency. 

10. The theory of Section 23a is that each society, as shown 
by valuation of certificates, shall show not less than go per cent. 
of solvency by December 31, 1917. However, there is no penalty 
which can be imposed by the commissioner between 1912 and 
1917, even though the given society is not arranging to so per- 
fect itself. 

11. In the last analysis there is no provision for any penalty 
by the commissioner until the year 1923, should the society show 
a deficiency under 90 per cent. of solvency on December 31, I917, 
and then it is optional with the commissioner whether or not 
he take steps to dissolve a domestic cociety or cancel the license 
of a foreign society. 

12. According to 23a the society need never reach more 
than 9o per cent. of solvency. 

13. If on December 31, 1917, there is a deficiency under 90 
per cent. of solvency in a given society, said society is directed 
to show by 1920, the first triennial valuation, at least 5 per cent. 
reduction in said deficiency.. 

14. If on December 31, 1920, said deficiency has not been re- 
duced said 5 per cent., the commissioner shall direct the society 
to thereafter comply. 

15. If the next succeeding triennial valuation after receiving 
said notice, December 31, 1923, the society has not made the 
required percentage of improvement, the commissioner may in- 
stitute proceedings for dissolution of a domestic society or he 
may cancel the license of a foreign society. 

16. The conclusion to the above reasoning is that no penalty 
can be applied to a society on account of failure to raise its 
rates until the year 1923. 

17. Whatever deficiency there is remaining less than 90 per 
cent. of solvency on December 31, 1917, shall be reduced 5 per 
cent. each three years, or must be entirely wiped out in sixty 
years. In other words: 

18. Each society has until the year 1977, which is sixty-five 
years from this time, December 31, 1912, to finally reach the con- 
dition of not less than 90 per cent. solvency. 

19. Any society shown by any triennial valuation subsequent 
to December 31, 1917, not to have made the improvement herein 
required, shall within one year’ thereafter complete such de- 
ficient improvement or thereafter be required to apply N. F. C. 
rates as to all new members admitted. 

Note.—In offering the above I do not mean to convey that I 
recommend it as a feasible plan, but have endeavored to set 
forth in pointed paragraphs the minimum requirements of the 
act, allowing at the same time, that the statute does not prohibit 
more advanced steps on the part of any society to render itself 
adequate, and, indeed, entirely actuarially, financially solvent. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 23a OF THE MOBILE 
BILL. 


If the proposed amendment to Section 23a of the Mobile bill, 
“Provisions to Insure Future Security,” should become a law in 
Colorado, requirements I to 9, inclusive, of the foregoing analysis 
which refer particularly to Section 23, remain the same, but it 
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will eliminate the foregoing requirements Io to 19, inclusive, and 
the following will obtain: 

First.—If, by valuation, any society shall show insolvent actu- 
arial condition as of December 31, 1917, it must thereafter main- 
tain not less than said financial condition, relatively, each three 
years. 

Second.—If on December 31, 1920 (or at any succeeding tri- 
ennial valuation), any society does not show at least the same 
condition, the commissioner of insurance shall direct that it 
thereafter comply. 

Third.—If on December 31, 1923 (or at any succeeding trien- 
nial valuation, after: receipt of such notice), any society has 
failed to maintain the required financial condition, the commis- 
sioner may proceed against the society. 

Fourth—lf, on December 31, 1920 (or at any subsequent tri- 
ennial valuation), any society falls below the percentage of de- 
ficiency as shown by the December 31, 1917, valuation, it shall 
have two years to make up said deficiency or as to all new 
members be subject to N. F. C. rates, keeping the funds separate. 

Fifth—If at the succeeding triennial period the improvement 
required in “fourth” is not shown, all new members are to be 
placed in a separate class, and considered an independent society 
in respect to contributions and funds.. 

Nore.—The provisions as outlined in all of the foregoing are 
based upon the theory that the fraternal societies must at all 
times be able to meet current and matured losses. 

The proposed amendment of Section 23a was agreed upon at 
the adjourned meeting of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, recently held in New York City. The theory 
of this proposed amendment appears to be that financial condi- 
tions of societies should get “no worse.” 

The actual minimum requirements of Sections 23 and 23a as 
now effective in Colorado do not appear to me as being particu- 
larly drastic. I am inclined to believe most fraternalists have 
been unnecessarily alarmed over the carrying out of these pro- 
visions without having fully analyzed their meaning. The pro- 
posed amendment to 23a is slightly less demanding in its pro- 
visions, yet it looks to me that ‘the difference is so ‘slight that it 
is hardly worth the time and trouble to try to get the amend- 
ment through the Legislature. 

While the terms of the act, as it now stands, or the proposed 
amendment look fairly simple, the most far-reaching effect, and 
perhaps the one most dreaded is found in Section 23, which re- 
quires that, beginning with 1912, reports of valuation of cer- 
tificates must be made and filed with the insurance department. 
This must be done each year, and in June, 1914, existing condi- 
tions must be made known to the individual certificate ‘holders, 
and all the while and henceforth the valuations and consequent 
financial showing, are subject to exposition and publicity which 
can be used by competition. 

It is my belief that the drawers of the Mobile bill had in 
mind the potency of its moral effect; a remedial law, yet lacking 
the remedy; believing that statutory requirement of showing 
of condition would inspire the membership of such societies as 
are found deficient, through their managing boards—which are 
the results of representative forms of government—to a, volun- 
tary and possibly immediate repairment of deficiency, and a gen- 
eral betterment of conditions. 

Not being a prophet, I cannot forecast its effectiveness. That 
remains to be seen. Respectfully submitted. 


Need for Better Vital Statistics—Report of the Health 
Committee of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 





That the Association of Life Insurance Presidents will con- 
centrate its endeavors along health reform lines in a movement 
for the enactment and enforcement of adequate vital statistics 
registration laws in the United States is disclosed by the report 
of its health committee, adopted by the association at its recent 
sixth annual convention. This report, which was presented by 
Chairman F. W. Jenkins, president of the Security Mutual Life 
insurance company of Binghamton, N. Y., was not given out for 
publication until this week, because further data had to be ob- 
tained from the United States Census Bureau for the completion 
of a registration area map of this country, which accompanies 
the report. 

The work of the association will be largely in co-operation 
with the United States Census Bureau, which is advocating a 
standard form of registration throughout the country, and with 
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the constituted authorities of those States where there is not 
adequate registration at present. 

The report is signed by all of the members of the health ¢ com- 
mittee, who, besides Chairman Jenkins, are as follows: J. R. 
Clark, president, Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. F. 
Dix, secretary, Mutual Life, New York; J. L. English, vice 
president, Attna Life, Hartford; John K. Gore, vice president 
and actuary, of the Prudential of Newark; Dr. A. S. Knight, 
medical director, of the Metropolitan Life, New York, and 
Edgar S. Scott, president, of the Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
The report, which was unanimously adopted by the association, 
is as follows: 


To the Association of Life Insurance Presidents: Your health 
committee respectfully submits the following report: 


One of the most important and world wide movements of the 
present day is the concerted attack on uncleanliness and disease. 
It is not limited to our own country and people; it is directed 
against no one disease, but against all the ailments which flesh 
is heir to. It is all the more irresistible because it comes from 
so many different angles. This-war is being waged with con- 
stantly increasing energy. The medical profession has worthy 
allies in many other branches of science, in philanthropy and 
among business men and business institutions. 


Diseases which a few years ago constituted well eroasided 
cause for alarm because of their contagious character and high 
mortality, have been brought under subjection and practically 
eradicated. Medical science has discovered new methods of 
treating still other diseases so as greatly to reduce their severity 
and consequent high death rate. fe 

From a layman’s, as well as from an economic view point, the 
most interesting and important achievements have been the dis- 
coveries for the prevention of disease, 

It has been the ambition of this association to bear a modest 
part in this great movement and to lend a helping hand toward the 
conservation of human life. While the association is not or- 
ganized primarily for such purpose, yet every thinking person 
must admit that they have a direct relationship to the business 
in which the members of the association are engaged; and con- © 
sequently are proper subjects for the consideration of the asso- 
ciation itself. 

Every policyholder is directly interested in the actual mor- 
tality experienced by his company; and is indirectly interested 
in the hygienic condition of the communities in which all the 
policyholders live, and from which future accessions to member- 
ship must be obtained. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS FOR REFORM, 


The national Government, many State governments, National, 
State, county and local organizations, civic and social clubs and 
societies, special exhibits “and special trains, are contributing 
largely and successfully to the work of general and special 
hygiene, and to the prevention and eradication of disease. This: 
association so far has contributed its mite largely through a 
campaign of publicity and education. Some of the foremost - 
specialists in their particular branches have delivered addresses 
which have been given very wide publicity. Many of our mem> 
bers little realize how widely these addresses and the press 
notices of them have been disseminated. Additional impetus 
has been given also to the work by our individual members and 
by their officers and directors, both by bulletins, company publi- 
cations, and personal addresses before local organizations. pe 

One of the serious questions which we have repeatedly asked 
ourselves has been, “What can we do best and how can we best 
do it?” Some of our members have thought that a general cam- 
paign of education by the way of public addresses and through 
the public press was about all that we could do. Others have 
suggested that the association should apply itself more particu- 
larly to the betterment of local hygienic conditions, taking some 
particular place or places as typical of others in which to make 
the initial. move; still others have thought that the association 
should ‘select some disease, as typhoid fever, and for the time 
being concentrate all our batteries on it. When there is so 

é im 
and so great a field in which to do it, it is a most difficult task 
to determine what to attempt first. It matters not how much 
the National and State governments and independent societies and 
organizations may do; the actual results, whether applied to th 
cleaning up of towns and cities, the furnishing of water and ie 
to the individual consumer free from bacteria and harmful germs, 
or to the prevention or t healing of diseases, must be local in char- 
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acter and must be brought about largely through local sentiment, 
working through local people. 

The important question then is, “How can local public senti- 
ment be aroused sufficiently to accomplish these results 2” 

A year ago an appropriation was made by the association to 
be used in securing additional assistance in connection with the 
work of its health department. In a general survey of so broad 
and varied a field no one phase of the work appeared to offer 
an especially favorable opportunity for making a successful at- 
tack with the money available. The 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY 


held at Washington, D. C., in September last, seemed to offer 
a Tare opportunity for your committee to view the whole sub- 
ject from many different angles, and perchance definitely decide 
Bre what particular lines the association can best work in the 
uture. 

A meeting of the committee was called for the afternoon of 
the first regular day of the congress. All of the members, ex- 
cepting two, were present; one being detained by illness, and the 
other by an unavoidable business engagement. At such meeting 
the official program of the congress and the published abstracts 
of the addresses to be given were gone over carefully, page by 
page, and the members of the committee were assigned to attend 
different sections of the congress in its morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions. Those particular lectures on both hygiene and 
demography were selected which seemed likely to be most helpful. 
At the close of the next day your committee again met and dis- 
cussed the work of the day, and new assignments were made for 
the morrow. In this way we were able to get reports from several 
sessions and from different sections of the congress. 

Medical and hygienic science have, in recent years, made enor- 
mous strides both in the control and prevention of many forms 
of disease; yet such scientific knowledge cannot be advantageously 
made use of without reliable vital statistics. The same prin- 
ciples apply as in private business affairs. If an expert is em- 
ployed to advise a manufacturer with reference to the condition 
of his affairs, he will at once ask to see the books. He cannot 
advise as to the cost of production or manufacture of goods; 
or as to the actual present financial condition if no books of 
account have been kept, and if there are no written records 
showing past transactions and present conditions. A patient can- 
not be intelligently treated until the physician has an accurate 
history of the case. A lawyer cannot wisely advise a client until 
all the facts are furnished him. This is so, and even more so, 
in the case of communities. In some localities the highest mor- 
tality is experienced from those diseases which are now known 
to be largely preventable. Familiarity seems to breed in this 
case 

APATHY. 


It is more difficult to get a community to make war against 
some disease which, notwithstanding its high mortality, has been 
of long standing than it is to induce the same people to take up 
arms against an uncommon disease much less dangerous. One 
mild case of smallpox in an adjoining county will cause more 
alarm than a dozen cases of malarial or typhoid fever in the 
immediate community. In many places, especially in the South, 
the inhabitants appear to be ignorant of the fact that they un- 
necessarily suffer severely from malaria and other diseases in- 
cident to improper sewerage and impure drinking water; they are 
indignant if told that their mortality from such causes is in 
excess of that in similar communities elsewhere. 

Ti we can, by official statistics, convince any community that it 
is an unhealthful place in which to live, and that such fact will 
be common knowledge, the local inhabitants will apply the remedy. 
Publicity is the most effective weapon that can be employed; it 
is a greater agent in any reform than mere mandatory legisla- 
tion. Dr. W. S. Rankin, of the State Board of Health of North 
Carolina, forcibly demonstrated in his address before the sec- 
tion on demography at Washington, the great importance of re 
liable vital statistics in remOving unsanitary local conditions. 
Dr, Rankin has consented to address this meeting, and will fur- 
nish you such information at first hand. 

It is to be hoped that every member of this association will 
hear or read Dr. Rankin’s address, and also the papers read at 
Washington by Dr. Dowling of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, Dr. Plecker, director of the Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics of Virginia, and Dr. Snow, of the State Board of Health of 
California. 

ys THE MOST VALUABLE ASSET 


of a man, a family, or a community is good health. The total 
population of a nation is the aggregate of many single units. 
It follows, therefore, that our problem is with the individual. 
If he is suffering from a disease, and his neighbors are dying, 
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or have died, from the same cause, we must be able to find him, 
before we can cure him, or remove the cause. This cannot be 
done without reliable vital statistics. 

The difficulty of securing necessary legislation in some States 
is well known. The National Government and the American 
Medical Association, among other agencies, are striving to secure 
adequate and uniform laws in all the States. In a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


this statement appears: 

“The present condition of the registration of vital statistics in 
the United States, considering the country as a whole, is not far 
from constituting a national disgrace. Unlike practically all 
other civilized countries, we have no general and thorough system 
for recording the chief events of human life, and especially the 
births of our children and the deaths of our people. * * 
Honest data, fairly presented, will remove the imputation of un- 
healthfulness from many localities now tainted by the apprehen- 
sion of unsanitary conditions in the minds of possible incomers. 
Intelligent immigration will not go where the conditions of civili- 
zation are so slack that no regard is paid to human life, even 
so much as to record its beginnings and endings.” 


Vital statistics kept by cities and counties, without regard to 
standard forms making comparisons possible, have proven to 
be unsatisfactory. It is common knowledge that well managed life 
insurance companies will not accept risks in sections known to 
have excessive mortality... Every company properly spends time 
and money to determine in advance those parts of the country 
which have an abnormal death rate. Prior investigation is more 
economical than the payment of death claims on policies im- 
prudently issued. Reliable information should be available from 
the public records. Some States have no law requiring a 


REGISTRATION .OF VITAL STATISTICS. 


In other States the laws are inadequate; and in still others the 
laws so far have not been effectively enforced. Attention is in- 
vited to a map in colors printed on the last page of the cover of 
this report. z 

There are sections of the country where the people rebel 
against a public record being made of the births of their children, 
and the deaths of their people. They say that they and their 
ancestors never have been compelled to furnish such information 
to a curious public, and that they will not do it now; yet those 
same people will not buy a horse or-a cow unless the parentage 
or pedigree is a matter of record. 

The director of the census in a recent publication says: 

“It seems to me that there is almost nothing more important 
in the entire field of statistics than vital statistics, because of 
their direct bearing on the health and consequent welfare of the 
people. It certainly is both strange and shameful that the United 
States should be so far behind the other leading countries of the 
world in the registration of deaths, and even more so in the regis- 
tration of births.” 

We wish to offer the testimony of three well known authorities 
for the purpose of emphasizing the great value of vital statistics 
to preventive medicine, and for the prolongation of human life. 

Assistant Surgeon General Trask, in a recent publication by 
the United States Government, makes this statement: 

“A community which has no means of knowing with what con- 
tagious diseases it is afflicted, nor how many cases there are, nor 
where they are, is helpless to protect itself, and unnecessary sick- 
ness and death will’ result.” 

Dr. Wm. H. Allen, in a paper read at Harrisburg a few years 
ago, said: 

“The earnest, intelligent health officer relies upon statistics for 
an understanding of his field. A tax collector cannot discharge 
his duties unless he knows the address of every debtor. A police 
bureau cannot protect society unless it knows the character and 
haunts of the degenerates. A health officer cannot execute the 
law for the protection of society’s health unless he knows the 
haunts and habits of disease. For this he must look to vital 
statistics.” 

EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF VITAL STATISTICS. 


“But the greatest service of vital statistics is their educational 
influence. * * Wherever statistics are wanting, sanitary ad- 
ministration is defective. Wherever they are complete, sanitary 
administration is efficient. Defective vital statistics and low 
ideals of cleanliness and health go hand in hand.” 

Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of the State board of health of 
Maryland, in a paper read before the American Medical Associa- 
tion, said: 

“Public hygiene is built upon, is controlled and directed by, 
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and is everlastingly in debt to vital statistics. * * Every wheel 
that turns in the service of public health must be bolted to this 
shaft, otherwise preventive medicine must remain invertebrate 
and unable to realize the profits available from the magnificent 
offerings of collateral science.” 


The value of accurate vital’ statistics to the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying life insurance is too well known to require men- 
tion even, to this audience, 


Your committee believes that it is within the province and 
within the power of the association materially to assist in the 
passage and enforcement of proper laws for the securing of vital 
statistics in the United States, and that such work is both tangi- 
ble and important. 


We believe that the association should continue its custom of 
inviting well known public men and experts to give addresses at 
our annual meetings on the different phases of health conserva- 


tion and hygiene; and that wide publicity should be given to the, 


same. 

We recommend, however, that for the present the association 
give particular attention and such assistance as lies within its 
power to the passage and enforcement of proper and necessaty 
laws for the registration, preservation, and compilation of vital 
statistics; and that a reasonable sum of money be expended for 
such purposes. 


At the concluding session of the Sixth Annual Convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, held on the after- 
noon of Friday, December 6, 1912, the following resolution was 


unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, That the report of the Health Committee be com- 
mended and its recommendations adopted.” 





WANTED— An experienced liability underwriter to take charge 

of department of company’s business in Boston. Salary 
$4,000 to $5,000. Positive assurance is given that all communica- 
tions will be received’in strictest confidence. Address L. U., 


care THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 












COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“EQUITABLE” ADVANTAGES 


Some of the Good Things Enjoyed by 
Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 


A Participating Company. 


A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,089 domestic death claims paid by the 
Equitable during I9QII, 5,035, or nearly 99 per 
cent., were paid within one day after receipt of 
“Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard contracts, 
drawn to conform to the insurance laws of New 
York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of insurance, 
including Corporation Insurance, Income Insur- 
ance, Employe Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large variety 
of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to insure 
applicants for large amounts under a single policy. 


A Company whose policyholders include the world’s 
Captains of Industry, whose identification with 
the Equitable is in itself an endorsement. 


A Company which insures women at the same pre- 
mium rate as men. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are compre- 
hensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation of 
life”. movement—aiming to lengthen the lives of 
its policyholders as well as insuring them. 


A Company that has withstood every conceivable test 
—wars, financial panics, epidemics, and lastly, a 
great fire. 


The Society has openings in practically every State 


for energetic agents of character and ability. 
Address 


/ 


GEORGE T. WILSON, 2d Vice-President. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


615 Broadway 





NEW YORK 


Dec. 28, 
{ 1912. f 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 


ED 
gon? eee 





PHILADBHBRLPHIA 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 








FIRE MARINE 
RENT INLAND 
AUTOMOBILE 
TOURIST MOTORBOAT 
LEASEHOLD PARCEL POST 


Agents in all the principal cities and towns. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, President, 
BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN Os; PLATT, 
Vice President. Second Vice President. 
T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
Offices in New York: Fire, 95 and 97 William Street; 
Marine, 27 William Street. 





[FIRE} 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 
STATEMENT MAY, 1911 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


9,802.07 4 


NET SURPLUS 


8.447,668 


SSETS 


20,249,742 








SeRMOreOr) AICUATY «Set TOTS a erwsicleieiels tise icie.s ois vice b vie © b's ele sis walviera $4,000, 428.73 
Total Liabilities, Eicent api tale ateia'slal elect see aes ase a eeratata 2,044,458.91 
DOTTIE ica Sicrs'a.0 cle’eve is wie. ateraehte aieteis/a's*ciste'e.cte.cis = wee vialeleleieleis 500,000, 00 
Surplus to Polteytolders teteie eo inistelamirin eie'a'n.disvaise 0. o\sle. pis ak anise 1,955,969.82 
. BUELL, Special Agent, Troy, N. Y. 
1825. THE 1912. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA — 





MERE CANILA ci's a Nelere io isiaso ote%e stolejovaiese <6 Srenalasidlere Kale Oty, eg ofa $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities Gikinig oladin\siwieteiers, # Rectorate ate nor 4,631,620.85 
MIDDLIB hei ejaréic e oicelewie.e ale plersicve’d ce late paraletalels SB aetaicrelelace (atecs'ere'e 2,240,478.24 
‘TOtal-January, 8, 1912, 0000 cccces ceive secccceccesecccss  $7,622,099.09 


kK, DALE BENSON, Pres. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Sec. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres. HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst, Sec. 
WM. J. DAWSON. Sec. Agency Dept. 
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ECONOMY 


Underwriters’ Labeled Cotton Rubber Lined 


FIRE 
HOSE 


The label service is a guar- 
antee. 

Have your FIRE HOSE 
made according to the speci- 
fications of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose label at- 
tests that every piece of 
HOSE has passed the rigid 
inspection of their own agents 
in our factory. 

Every step in the process of 
manufacture must be passed 
upon before the label is af- 
fixed, and each length is tested 
to 400 pounds after coupling 
before the HOSE is allowed 
to be shipped. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS 





CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 








HOME LIFE’S PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fifty-second annual statement of the Home Life Insurance Co., of 
which George E. Ide is President, shows that the company has enjoyed a 
most prosperous year in every department. The insurance in force on 
December 31, 1911, was $105,047,760, against $100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a 
gain of $4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets of the company are 
reported at $26,377,420 as compared with $25,025,299 on December 31, 1910— 
the increase for the year thus amounting to $1,352,121. After the payment 
of death claims, matured Endowments, &c., of $2,810,000, which also includes 
dividends to policyholders (more than $484,000), and after the addition of 
over $1,088,000 to the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by $68,882, and is 
now $1,863,494 over and above the sum nee $2,435,269 which is reserved for 
deferred dividends.—*' The Commercial & Financial Chronicle.’ 1-27-12. 
For Agency apply to 

GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agits. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Western Assurance Company 


Heap Orrice: TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. 
W. R. BROCK, Vice President. 
W. B. MEIKLE, General Manager. 
Unitep States STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1012, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 





$2,404,810.80 
1,027,308.35 


Assets 





London Assurance Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D. 1720 
STATEMENT JANUARY Sst, $952 





Assets in U. S., - $3,747 331 
Liabilities in U. S., including Re -insurance Reserce. 2,620,923 
Net Surplus, - - ~ - 1,226,408 
Losses Paid in the United States ober $29,000,000 
CHAS. LYMAN CASE, Manager. 
84 William Street ‘ New York 
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PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


Thfs company has more premium paying busi- 
ness in force in the United States than any 
other Company, and for each of the last 18 
years has had more New Insurances accepted 
and issued in America than any other Company. 

The number of Policies in force is greater 
than that of any other Company in America, 
greater than all the Regular Life Insurance 
Companies put together (less one), and can 
only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
greater number than the Combined Population 
of Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St, Louis, Cleveland and Baltimore. 








Number of Policies in Force, 12,007,138. 






HOME OFFICE OF THE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy-claims paid in 1911 
averaged in number one for every 55 seconds of 
each business day of 8 hours each, and in 
amount $167.82 a minute the year through. 
THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 

PANY’S BUSINESS DURING tort: 
526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
6,432 per day in Number of Policies Issued 
and Revived. 
$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance Issued 
and Revived. ; 
$233,386.44 per day in Payments to Policy- 
holders and addition to Reserve. 
$128,468.73 per day in.Increase of Assets. 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN.......- woe pete . President 

| HALEY) RISK E sss «cee steers Vice President 

ASSETS \ GEORGE H. GASTON..... 2d Vice President 

: . GEORGE B. WOODWARD..3d Vice President 

Municipal and -R. R. Bonds 4 FRANK O. AYRES........4th Vice President 

and: Stocks? uc)cn cept cients $150,530,109.73 J Re SES CCAY LORaeeecas dee 5th Vice President 

Bonds and Mortgages.......... 146,343,953.890 u JAMES .M, -CRATG*.< siv'vr's econ mdeteneiele Actuary 

Real “Hstate ga. wen sriceeiast crete 23,746,237.24 ! FREDERICK H. ECKER.... .. Treasurer 

Cash ie -ahalsintasctohe ss rotstela iegtete sretatee 4,382,270.90 WALTER STABLER®. (iss octet Comptroller 

Loans to Policyholders........ 16,538,268 .35 JAMES S. ROBERTS. ca cncerccrstnte Secretary 

Premiums, deferred and in JAMES 2V.. BARRY sc .25 Assistant Secretary 

course of collection (net).... 6,792,553-19 J. SCHONLPSON tos,cnteee Assistant Secretary 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc... 4,452,497.06 LEE K. FRANKEL, Px. D...Asst, Secretary 

~— ct oR. RICHARDSON war Assistant Secretary 

Totals. ace as van ea epiate oot $352,785,890. 36 GEORGE, BassCO Le tics Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE C. PENHALLOW...Asst. Secretary 

roe Soa OCA . Asst. Serer 

5; STEWA - WOODFORD .s. aaa ounsel 

og payee ens WM). TULL ions levee General Solicitor 

Dividends payable in 1912.,.... $1,596,044.2 THOMAS H. WILLARD, M. D..Med. Direct. 

Bonuses apportioned........... 5,957,825.56 AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M. D..Med. Direct. 

ieee Bec SR eee eet nthe 30, 44a:0039=80 g Sa Wows CE eee aot ee Relic. 

All other tapi ILLES. eee eee eee 6,078,072.70 arg’ ffice Building in the World—Madison Avenue E,-M. H » M. --..Asst. Med. Direct. 

Capital and Surplus........... 2,711,882.87 Pater Avene 23rd Street and 24th Street. New York City. DIM. ;GEDE; JM. Dirtvacsnae Asst. Med. Direct. 

b 3 eet J. BERGEN OGDEN, M. D..Asst. Med. Direct, 
Fotall <4 Sess se teed $352,785,890. 36 





Tog AGA EUG te cotelntabicctat Manager Ordinary Dept. 
TACOB CHADEAYNE., Mgr. Interm’d’e Branch 


Paid to Policyholders since Organization, plus the Amount now invested for their Security, $678,613,740.19. 
Amount of Outstanding Insurance, $2,399,878,087.00 





The Same Bright Story! 


Our new business for the first ten months of 1912 was far 
larger than for the same months of 1911. Each month was a 
gain month. Reasons :—Unexcelled policy contracts, satisfying 
dividends, low net cost, agents that stick, Massachusetts 
prestige, and a nation-wide reputation for proper treatment 
of policyholders. 














We occasionally have a general agency opening. Good 
opportunities for district agents. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Massachusetts 





LL SS YS SRE SS SS 
National 
Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


CHARTERED 1848 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend 
scales four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who 
knows and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for Company’s sixty-second annual report. 


Correspondence solicited. 
EDWARD D. FIELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 





J. G. WaLkKeErR, President 2 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. W. L. T, RoGEerson, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Harris, Secretary. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Organized 1871. 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OOO ARC ee Southern Life Insurance 
ompany. 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 


Its policies are clear and definite in their provisions, and their values 
are absolutely guaranteed. 


Assets, December 31, 1911......... $7,378,967.24 
Liabilities, December 31, 1911 5,975,285.33 
Capital and Surplus, Dec. 31, 1911.. 1,403,681.91 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1911... 78,499,874.00 
Total payments to policyholders since 

Organization ................. 11,859,251.74 





Write To-Day 


We want capable repre= 
sentatives and have places 
for them. This is your 
opportunity. 
Write us about an 
agency. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. © 
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GHARTERED 1811 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1912 


Assets, $1,876,593 29 
Capital, ; ; 500,000.00 
1,359,881 30 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 


EDGAR J. HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, SECRETARY 


The Oldest Fire Insurance Company 
in New Jersey. 











THE 


Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance in Force, $253, 819,009.00 


(Paid-for basis) 


Oo a a rrr 
(Market value Dec. 31, 1911) 


Contingency Reserve, 
(Including Capital Stock, $1,000,000) 


76, 518,945.94 
9,070,012.81 


The new endowment policy of the Provident may be con- 
verted at maturity into a joint monthly income as long as 
either insured or beneficiary shall live. 





BERASHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


‘PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 


THE BEST COMPANY TO WORK FOR IS ONE WHICH 


is making the most rapid progress, because, among other good points, 
it grants the most complete protection to policyholders through 
combinations of Life insurance, Permanent Disability insurance, 


and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time. 
For Agencies address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Liberal Contracts to Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, kindly give us your 
name, age, address, state experience and furnish 
references, and a propostion for an agency, if in 
authorized territory, will be submitted. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies. 





Arthur E. Childs, Pres. 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1374 


An old and well established company, progressive and 
up-to-date in its methods. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


PLATE GLASS HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
















SOLICITING INSURANCE FOR 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. of NEW YORK 


1S ONE OF THE MOST LUCRATIVE OF CALLINGS 


Are you in the business to stay? Choose a Company good enough 
for you to stay WITH, and strong enough to stay with YOU, dur- 
ing your whole career; 

The oldest Company in America, which began business seventy years 
ago, is bigger, better and stronger now than ever before, and will be 
still bigger, better and stronger seventy years hence; 

Not the Company which YOU must introduce, but the Company 
which introduces YOU wherever you go; 

The Company whose better selling policies earn most for you in the 
way of commissions; 

The Company which furnishes the insured the largest protection for 
his money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 7 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street os - - New York, N. Y. 


a RE, 








TERLING | 


—- FirRE - 
INSURANCE @MPANY 


oF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JAMES F. JOSEPH, Vice President & Managing Underwriter. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$850,000.00 


EXCLUSIVE OF SURPLUS 


METROPOLITAN AGENTS 


TH WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


23 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


HARTFORD LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has Raised Its Commission Rate 
Has Some Splendid Territory 
Has Direct Renewal Contracts 
Has Some New Best Sellers 


FOR YOU 


PHdCUENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A. D, IRVING, JR., LOUIS P, BAYARD {JOINT 
SECRETARY PERCIVAL BERESFORD { MANAGERS 
RBI 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NE W267 O50 20 BaslC Ee 


WILLIAM AND PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 





H. W. EATON, Manager. 

GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 

J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


CoRNER CARONDELET AND COMMON STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA. 
TEXAS. 
CLARENCE LOW, Manager. 


J. G. PEPPER, Assistant Manager. 
THOS. H. ANDERSON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848 


CHICAGOSOTRETGCE 
203-205 La SALLE STREET. 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, 
COLORADO, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING AND NEW MEXICO. 





W. S. WARREN, Manager. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Assistant Manager. 
HUGH R. LOUDON, Deputy Asst. Manager. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
444 CALIFORNIA STREET. ~ 





CALIFORNIA 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, 
DAHO, 
ARIZONA. 
ALAS 


JOHN W. GUNN, Manager. 
R. P. FABJ, Assistant Manager. 





2OSRD YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


OF LONDON 





FOUNDED 1710 





United States Branch: 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


’ Pacific Department: 
N. E. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Trouble Proof are te 
Policies 


issued by the 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 
General Agent 


Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 227 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 










Semtqar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





ure 


That’s why Agents have a minimum 
of trouble selling them 


Now Then! 
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GOOD PLACES FOR 
MEN WHO WORK 


—who produce applications and deliver policies—who are tire- 
less premium collectors—whose capacity for service is gen- 


uinelylarge. A sixty-year old Companywith new policies and 
reasonable rates. Plenty of productive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 





An Honest Contract, sold by Honest 
Men, by Honest Methods. 

Ni Permanent connection for desirable 

agents to sell life insurance 


NEAL BROWN, President 


WILLIAM A. FRICKE, Vice- 
President and General Manager 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
or WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





SAFELY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


OFFICE. . OF NEW YORK. 


| 25 LIBERTY STREET. 
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